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CHRONICLE  AND  COMMENT 


We  hear  tliat  Mr.  Whistler  is  engaged 
on  a  new  book  which  will  be  on  the  lines 
of  his  much-talkcd-of  work,  On  the  Gentle 
Art  of  Making  Enemies. 

Mrs.  Lynn  Linton  bequeathed  her 
writing  desk  to  Miss  Beatrice  Harraden, 
of  whose  work  Mrs.  Linton  spoke  so  ap- 
preciatively in  her  last  novel,  On^  Too 
Many. 

It 

Messrs.  R.  F.  Fenno  and  Company 
have  just  published  a  long  poem  by 
Henry  Austin,  entitled  Hobson's  Clwiee. 
We  believe  that  this  is  the  first  serious 
attempt  to  depict  in  verse  the  sinking  of 
the  Merrimae,  and  the  little  book  will 
doubtless  have  a  large  sale  among  the 
hero-worshipping  public. 

It 

Among  the  humours  of  our  war  with 
Spain  the  following  which  has  come  un- 
der our  notice  deserves  a  notable  place. 
It  appears  that  a  trophy  consisting  of  a 
Spanish  flag  on  which  are  crossed  two 
of  the  beautiful  sword  blades  for  which 
the  city  of  Toledo  in  Spain  is  noted,  has 
for  years  adorned  the  walls  of  the  main 
reading  room  in  the  public  library  in 
Toledo,  Ohio.  Beneath  the  trophy  there 
is  this  description:  **A  memorial  from 
Toledo  in  Spain  to  Toledo  in  Ohio."  The 
])ladcs  were  presented  to  the  city  in  1876 
])y  the  Spanish  commission  to  the  Cen- 
tennial Exposition  in  Philadelphia,  and 
have  always  been  accounted  among  the 
proudest  of  Toledo's  municipal  posses- 
sions. Now  this  board  of  librarv  trus- 
tees  is  composed  of  several  gentlemen 
who  arc  very  wise  and  very  good.     So 


carefully  indeed  do  they  conserve  the 
morals  of  their  readers  that  recently  they 
pounced  on  the  wTitings  of  Mr.  Richard 
Le  Gallienne,  and  fearing  that  corruption 
lay  in  their  pages,  his  works  were  virtu- 
ouslv  removed  from  the  shelves  of  the 
library.  His  name,  one  of  them  suggested, 
smacked  too  much  of  the  French  to  be 
safe.  Extending  their  distrust  of  all 
things  that  bear  the  fatal  mark  of  the 
Latin  races  to  the  ancient  blades  of 
Spain's  imperial  city  they  have  now  at- 
tacked the  flag  which  for  so  long  a  pe- 
riod, as  these  gentlemen  love  to  phrase  it, 
has  been  "in  our  midst."  Consequently 
they  have  draped  a  bright  new  American 
flag  over  the  Spanish  trophy,  and  the  yel- 
low and  red  are  obscured  by  the  red, 
white  and  blue.  Only  the  shining  point 
of  one  of  the  blades  and  a  patch  of  pesti- 
lential yellow  show  beneath  the  stars  and 
stripes.  We  believe  that  public  excite- 
ment has  gone  so  far  as  to  suggest  that 
the  name  of  the  town  be  changed. 

"It  is  not  without  significance."  re- 
marks a  writer  in  the  St.  James's  Gazette, 
**how  large  a  part  Rome  plays  in  recent 
fiction.  Its  most  eminent  heroes  and 
heroines  are  at  this  moment  heading  for 
monasticism.  There  are  Helbeck  of  Ban- 
nisdale,  and  Miss  Evelyn  Innes,  and  Mr. 
Robert  Orange  (of  The  School  for 
Saints),  and,  over  the  water,  that  sainted 
sinner,  the  M.  Durtal  of  M.  Huysmans. 
M.  Zola,  too,  who  began  by  advocating 
vScience,  has  ended  with  an  attempt  to 
withstand  Rome.  Readers  who  take  their 
current  fiction  seriously  should  read  their 
Helbeck  of  Bannisdalc  and  Evelyn  Inncs 
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side  by  side.  'Ihe  types  of  Romanism 
and  Agnosticism  are  complementary  in  a 
way  that  is  neither  iminstructive  nor  un- 
amusing."  So  evidently,  too,  thought 
Bliss  Carman  who  in  a  recent  Saturday 
issue  of  the  New  York  Conwwrcial  Ad- 
vertiser devoted  his  customarv  column  of 
Marginal  Notes  to  a  consideration  of 
these  two  novels  which,  so  dissimilar  in 
every  other  resi)ect,  have  this  in  common, 
that  they  deal  with  the  same  theme — 
"the  supremacy  of  conscience  or  moral 
sense  in  the  person  of  a  heroine,  upon 
whom  each  exhausts  the  whole  of  his 
or  her  intellectual  resources  in  order  to 
make  her  vivid,  lifelike  and  attractive." 
This  neat  statement  of  their  common 
subject  occurs  in  a  review  on  **Treatises 
of  Conscience"  in  the  English  Reviciv  of 
Rezncivs  for  July,  under  which  suggestive 
heading  is  arraigned  still  once  more  the 
two  important  novels  of  the  hour.  In 
further  elucidation  of  the  close  corres- 
pondence which  links  these  books  to- 
gether, we  may  quote  what  Mr.  Quiller- 
Couch  has  described  as  the  essential  idea 
of  Mr.  Moore's  storv.  **Mr.  Moore,"  he 
savs, 

has  built  his  story  upon  an  idea,  and  the 
idea  T  take  to  be  this — what  differentiates 
man  from  the  beasts  is  his  possession  of  a 
moral  sense,  or  conscience,  and  his  obedi- 
ence to  it.  This  sense  is  independent  of  the 
reasoning  powers,  and  must  often  stand  in 
direct  conflict  with  them.  We  may  convince 
ourselves  by  argument  that  such  and  such 
conduct  is  permissible  to  us:  but  if  the  inner 
sense  be  not  convinced — if  we  feel  that  it  is 
not  permissible — then  we  shall  find  no  happi- 
ness in  such  conduct;  we  shall  weary  of  it. 
we  .shall  loathe  it.  shall  discover  in  time  we 
simply  cannot  persist  in  it.' 

We  do  not  forget  that  in  treatment, 
the  authors — the  one  a  woman  of  refined 
culture  and  almost  priggish  propriety, 
and  the  other  a  very  much  unbridled  and 
riotous  realist  of  unquestioned  literary 
libertinism — are  as  far  apart  as  the  poles. 
Tn  their  polemic  tendencies,  they  are 
quite  as  remotely  separated.  Helbeck  of 
Bannisdak  has  been  raised  to  a  war- 
whooo  of  triumph  over  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic Church,  while  Mr.  George  Moore's 
novel  is  as  unmistakably  recognised  to 
be  a  vindication  of  the  Roman  system, 
recalling  most  markedly  the  strong  and 
emphatic  views  of  J.  K.  Huvsmans.  But 
the  elements,  the  motives,  the  processes 
of  character  are  essentially  the  same.  "In 
both  cases,"  to  quote  from  the  Review  of 


Reviews  again,  **althou<^h  at  different  in- 
tervals, the  moral  principle,  or  con- 
science, or  whatever  you  call  that  which 
differentiates  human  beings  from  the 
brutes,  re-asserts  itself,  with  a  result  that 
one  heroine  ends  as  a  suicide  and  the 
other  as  a  nun." 

It 

Ten  years  ago  there  was  published  a 
remarkable  and  powerful  modern 
romance  called  T/k*  Mciv  Antigone,  which 
presented  a  casuistic  treatment  of  the 
same  pri>blem,  and  which  is  brought  to 
mind  bv  the  discussion  of  these  ^'treatises 
of  conscience."  It  is  rendered  the  more 
interesting  by  the  fact  that,  though  pub- 
lished anonvmouslv,  the  w«rk  is  known 
to  be  bv  Dr.  William  Barrv,  a  noted 
scholar  and  contributor  to  the  Quarterly 
Review  and  other  magazines,  and  one  of 
the  most  acute  and  learned  critics  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  to-day.  In 
view  of  this,  the  following  letters  written 
by  Father  Barry  to  Mr.  Moore  on  the 
subject  of  the  latter*s  article  published 
recentlv  in  the  JVesfmiustcr  Gazette  are 
of  peculiar  interest.  In  that  article,  Mr, 
Moore  enters  a  protest  against  the  un- 
scientific and  generally  unreasonable 
methods  of  modern  critics  as  compared 
with  the  ancient  and,  to  his  thinking, 
much  preferable  procedure  of  ecclesiasti- 
cal courts  in  dealing  with  works  said  to 
impugn  the  laws  of  morality.  Needless 
to  add  that  this  article  has  provoked 
much  controversy  in  the  London  press. 
We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Fisher  Unwin, 
the  English  publisher  of  Evelyn  Junes,  for 
permission  to  publish  Dr.  Barry's  letters: 

DORCHESTKR.     WALLTNGFORn, 

June  25,  i8q8. 

Dear  George  Moore: — T  was  writing  a 
line  to  Mr.  Unwin  two  or  three  days  aero,  in- 
to which  you  came  and  your  Esther  Waters, 
May  I  say  that  you  have  been  much  in  my 
mind — or  even  in  my  heart?  And  for  a  lonur 
while.  Your  scepticism — my  religion?  Well, 
oerhaps  they  have  something  in  common.  At 
least,  we  both  do  our  human  endeavour  to  see 
things  as  they  are.  We  shall  get  our  answer 
in  a  little — or  the  silence  which  docs  duty  for 
it.  If  I  hope,  and  you  hesitate,  we  are  still 
of  that  not  large  company  that  think  their 
own  thoughts,  instead  of  crying  with  the 
mob.  You  live  by  yourself,  they  tell  me;  so 
do  I. 

There  is  no  single  word  in  the  article  you 
send  me  with  which  T  do  not  agree.  And  I 
thank  you  for  the  lucid  and  therefore  con- 
vincing way  you  have  taken  to  express  a 
vital  principle  in  art  as  in  morals. 
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Of  course  I  am  giving  my  own  view, 
not  that  of  anyone  else.  1  don't  pretend  to 
speak  with  authority,  having  none  to  exer- 
cise. I  am  not  in  any  sense  an  official  per- 
.son. 

But  the  Church  has  a  mind  on  these  mat- 
ters, and  a  usage;  her  dealings  with  the 
classics,  with  painting  and  sculpture,  with 
mediaeval  or  modern  masterpieces, — drama, 
story-telling,  and  the  rest,  have  surely  fol- 
lowed the  lines  you  trace.  It  would  be  easier 
to  charge  the  Roman  Curia  with  too  much 
than  too  little  forbearance,  but  such  are  the 
facts.  Any  one  may  verify  them  who  will 
take  a  list  of  the  famous  modern  books  and 
search  for  them  in  the  Index  Expurgatorius. 
How  few  of  them  he  will  find  there  on  the 
score  of  an  attentat  aux  ma^rs,  which  is  what 
you  are  charged  with!  You  claim  for  the 
artist  a  freedom  which  we  all  grant  to  the 
physician,  the  lawgiver  writing  about  social 
phenomena,  the  biologist,  and  in  general  to 
the  man  of  science,  who  finds  nothing  com- 
mon or  unclean.  To  know  evil,  and  to  de- 
scribe evil,  are  not,  in  themselves,  the  same 
as  to  do  evil.  But,  then,  it  will  be  said,  the 
artist  addresses  the  public,  not  professionals. 
Certainly, — and  therefore  not  merely  school- 
girls, prudes,  or  Puritans.  I  think,  too,  the 
custom  of  the  country  is  undergoing  a 
change  in  the  direction  of  plain-speaking. 
And  when  everybody  can  read,  and  multi- 
tudes do  read,  every  sort  of  detail  in  the 
newspapers,  it  seems  illogical — superfluous, 
also— to  put  an  embargo  on  a  six-shilling 
book,  circulating  among  the  classes  that  buy 
these.  However,  you  ask  me  whether  you 
have  stated  the  Catholic  view;  I  answer,  un- 
doubtedly. The  Church,  before  condemning 
an  author's  work,  considers  it  as  a  whole;  its 
details  are  governed  by  its  scope  and  ten- 
dency, which,  if  they  are  sound,  will  justify 
very  free  handling  on  his  part.  Where  the 
book  has  substance  and  life,  time  will  soften 
the  crudeness  incidental  to  fresh  attempts  at 
symbolising  moral  truths.  And  to  time  the 
process  may  be  left. 

I  can't  forbear  enclosing  a  paper  which 
has  been  well  received  among  Catholics, 
abroad  and  in  America  no  less  than  at  home, 
by  way  of  showing  what  is  the  method  in 
criticism  I  would  advocate.  It  is  your  con- 
tention from  another  point  of  view.  The 
pages  I  mean  are  4-12. 

Mr.  Unwin  sent  me  Evelyn  Innes,  which  I 
mean  to  read  when  I  put  my  own  book  out 
of  hand.  But  I  have  wanted  ever  since  be- 
ginning Esther  Waters  to  make  some  sign 
towards  you.  I  shall  finish  reading  it  when 
I  can  overconie  the  pain  there  is  in  a  study 
so  close  to  life.  One  has  known  too  much 
of  these  things,  and  you  don't  spare  the 
truth.  I  took  down  the  story  a  moment 
ago; — you  say,  the  rock  of  offence  was  in 
Queen  Charlotte's  Hospital.  My  dear 
Moore,  let  us  thank  whatever  gods  there  be 
that  we  arc  not  as  these  Pharisees. 

I  don't  know  if  we  shall  meet,  or  when. 
My  London  days  are  few,  and  get  fewer.  I 
can  fancy,  once  we  had  broken  the  ice.  a 
freedom  in  our  talk  which  is  beyond  agree- 
ment.      You    know   I    hold   no   briefs.       In 


spirit  we  surely  have  met.     Forgive  this  end- 
less letter.  Ever  yours, 

William  Barry. 

Dorchester,   Wallingford, 

July  I,  1898. 

Dear  Mr.  Unwin: — I  have  no  possible 
objection  to  your  publishing  my  remarks  on 
the  question  of  censorship  by  what  George 
Moore  calls  a  "library  tribunal,"  as  contrasted 
with  that  of  the  Catholic  Church. 

There  is  no  need  for  me  to  be  pedantic- 
ally accurate  in  alluding  to  the  one  word  of 
Moore's  article  on  which,  if  this  were  the 
place,  I  should  have  something  to  say,  viz., 
that  an  artist  "reasons  never.  I  take  this 
to  mean  that  an  artist  does  not  "reason"  as  a 
philosopher  does,  but  by  a  method  of  his 
own.  With  this  understanding,  I  accept  all 
he  has  said  in  his  little  paper;  and,  of  course, 
extremely  well  said  it  is.  I  have  now  quite 
finished  Esther  IVaters—SL  book  as  true  as  it 
is  touching,  and  of  a  high  moral  purity  and 
effectiveness.  This  judgment  I  know  is 
shared  by  men  and  women,  Catholics  of  my 
acquaintance,  who  have  been  edified  where 
some  others,  with  an  amazing  prudery,  turn 
aside  and  coyer  their  eyes.  Well,  I  don't 
think  their  atitude  either  good  sense  or  even 
tolerable  Christianity. 

Yours  always  sincerely. 

William    Barry. 

How  great-hearted  men  may  become 
accidentally  misrepresented  and  such 
niisrepresentation  become  a  permanent 
impression  by  the  impetus  of  current 
comment,  is  strikingly  shown  by  the 
published  reports  of  Victor  Hugo's 
treatment  of  the  Prince  Kropotkin  Re- 
lease Petition  when  offered  for  his  sig- 
nature. It  was  stated  at  the  time  in  the 
press,  in  the  London  Times  especially,  that 
AI.  Hugo  absolutely  refused  to  attach  his 
signature  to  the  Petition.  Yet  nothing 
could  be  further  from  the  truth.  These 
are  the  facts,  and  there  were  persons 
present,  both  English  and  French,  who 
can  authenticate  them:  When  the  peti- 
tion was  brought  to  M.  Hugo,  his  bro- 
ther-in-law, the  editor  of  a  well-known 
radical  paper,  tried  to  dissuade  the  peti- 
tioners from  approaching  the  poet,  but 
.M.  Hugo  from  an  adjoining  room  heard 
what  was  going  on,  and  coming  out  he 
exclaimed:  "I  have  always  been  ready  to 
add  my  mite  of  influence  in  the  cause  of 
humanity  and  freedom,  and  I  shall  sign 
this  Petition."  Then  his  brother-in-law 
remonstrated,  saying  that  as  the  peti- 
tioners had  not  shown  the  tact  and  sense 
to  leave  a  space  at  the  top  of  the  petition 
for  his  signature  it  was  not  fit  for  him  to 
sign  it.     M.  Hugo's  only  reply  was  to 
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take  the  petition  and  write  in  the  margin 
that  he  trusted  the  President  of  France 
would  exercise  his  power  of  clemency  in 
behalf  of  the  Prince.  The  day  after  this 
event  the  London  papers  contained 
sneering  comments  on  how  great  men, 
influenced  by  vanity,  could  refuse  sup- 
port to  the  cause  of  humanity  because 
their  names  could  not  head  the  list.  Upon 
seeing  this  an  eye-witness  of  the  trans- 
action at  Paris  wrote  a  correction  to  the 
London  Times,  but  it  was.  not  inserted, 
and  so  to  this  day  in  a  great  many  mind.s 
Victor  Hugo's  name  is  smudged  with  a 
stain  of  small  personal  pride  and  vanity 
utterly  undeserved. 

Mr.  George  W.  Cable,  who  returned 
to  his  home  in  Northampton,  Mass., 
a  few  weeks  ago,  seeins  to  have  been  in- 


spired by  the  Muse  during  his 
visit  in  Scotland.     Along  with 
Mr.    Craibe    Angus    and    Mr. 
Neil    Munro,    he    visited    the 
Burns  shrines  and   wrote  the 
following  impromptu  verse  in 
the  Burns  book: 
0(  heavenly  stature,  hut  most  hum- 
ble smile, 
Gyved  with  our  faults  he  stands. 
Truth's  white  and  Love's  red  roses 
rendering  us. 
Whose  thorns  are  in  his  hands. 

Before  leaving  for  America 
Mr.  Cable  sent  a  copy  of  The 
Graitdissvncs  to  Mr.  Angus 
and  under  his  autograph  he 
wrote  the  following  lines: 
By  bonnie  Doon  in  blue  July 
We  turned  tmr  htarts  to  Burns's 

Craibe  Ahrus,  Neil  Munro,  and  I. 
Sweet    Fortune,    send   that    day 


We  have  just  received  from 
Stockholm  a  copy  of  Ian  Mac- 
laren's  Beside  the  Bonnk  Brier 
Bush  in  Swedish.  The  title  is 
translated  Vid  Roscnhiisben, ani\ 
the  work  is  by  \'.  Emanuels- 
son.  The  cover  design,  which 
we  herewith  reproduce,  may 
be  characteristic  of  Swedish 
life,  but  it  never  could  have 
emanated  from  Drunitochtv. 


Among  Mrs.  Ritchie's  earli- 
fst  memories  of  her  father  is  the  drawing 
of  an  abortive  alphabet  which  was  to 
teach  her  to  read.  She  was  then  not  more 
than  three  years  old — it  was  still  in  the 
iiappy  early  days  of  Thackeray  when  he 
hved  with  his  wife  in  the  little  house  in 
Coram  Street.  Unfortunately  Tliackeray 
never  got  further  with  the  alphabet  than 
the  pictures  which  are  here  given.  They 
are  reproduced  by  the  kind  permission  of 
the  publishers.  Messrs.  Harper  and 
Brothers,  from  the  fourth  volume  of  the 
new  Biographical  Edition  of  Thackeray's 
works  containing  Barry  Lyndon,  Esq.. 
and  other  stories  and  papers. 
X 
"Zack's"  stories,  some  of  which  ap- 
peared in  Blaekzvood's  Magazine  without 
exciting  any  unusual  comment,  have 
evoked  quite  a  burst  of  enthusiasm  from 
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the  critics,  now  that  they  are  gathered  in 
book  form  under  the  title  of  the  first 
story,  Life  is  Life.  Many  of  these  critics 
have  been  bewildered  by  the  mingled 
strength  and  weakness  of  genius  exhib- 
ited in  her  pages,  and  some  of  them  have 
rushed  into  print  with  rash  theories,  ac- 
counting for  her  strange  behaviour.  One 
discerning  critic  writes  as  follows: 

There  are  yt^  pages  in  this  book.  In 
reality  it  begins  at  page  241  and  goes  straight 
on.  There  are  thus  eighty  pages,  great  pages, 
notable  pages,  unforgettable  pages,  pages  suf- 
ficient to  give  the  writer  a  reputation.  There 
are  238  printed  pages  that  precede  this,  and  of 
them  it  may  be  said  that  they  are  well 
enough,  but  have  nothing  to  do  with  what 
follows  them,  and  are  the  work  of  a  writer  in 
every  way  immeasurably  inferior. 

Unfortunately  for  the  collaboration 
theory  **Zack"  has  written  in  answer  to 
this:  *'I  should  like  to  state  that  I  have 
no  collaborator,  and  am  as  responsible 
for  the  241  pages  that  he  (the  critic)  con- 
demns as  for  the  80  pages  that  he 
praises."  But  of  those  eighty  pages  this 
same  critic  has  said: 

I  should  pity  any  one  who  could  read  these 
stories  unmoved.  They  are  to  be  classed  with 
Tennyson's  "Rizpah,"  and  there  is  not  much 
to  go  along  with  them  in  English  literature, 
not  much  with  the  same  terrible,  tearing, 
tearless  passion. 

In  the  Speaker  Mr.  Quiller-Couch 
while  writing  of  "Zack"  in  words  of 
earnest,  though  tempered  praise,  puts  it 
in  this  way  when  he  comes  to  criticise  her 
outlook : 

"Life  is  Life"  she  says.  It  strikes  me  as  a 
sound  proposition,  and  doubtless  we  shall  all 
agree  that  it  is  a  true  one — until  we  begin  to 
ask  ourselves  separately  what  we  understand 
by  the  predicate. 

Life  is  (Life): 

Butdoes(Life)  =  (Beer  and  Skittles) 

or    =  (The  Valley  of  the  Shadow) 
or     ■—  (A  nice,  respectable  Villa) 
or    =  (Fifes  and  clarions) 
or    =  (A  Convent) 
or    =  (A  House  Beautiful) 
or    =  (A   Grand   Deal   of  Miscel- 
laneous Eating). 

You  can  only  construe  by  paraphrasing;  and 
so  much  (you  see)  depends  on  the  paraphrase. 
.  .  .  Hereafter;  and  with  as  good  reason. 
"Zack's"  title  implies  her  claim  to  accept  life 
for  what  it  is,  and  so  present  it.  I  fancy  she 
will  come  in  time  to  regret  both  the  title  and 
the  claim,  as  alike  amateurish. 

Terrible  and  tragic  as  are  many  of 
Mr.  Quiller-Couch's  Cornish  stories,  they 
are  genial  and  relenting  in  comparison 


with  the  Devonshire  stories  of  "Zack." 
That  there  is  a  true  relationship  between 
'*Zack's"  view  of  life  and  life  itself, 
which  Mr.  Quiller-Couch  doubts,  we 
would  not  like  to  question.  There  is 
something  within  us  that  always  rebels 
at  the  "worst  side  of  life,  no  matter  how 
true  and  real  and  convincing  it  may  be, 
more  especially  when  it  is  presented  to 
us  in  fiction. 

n 

It  is  diverting  to  find  honest  prejudice 
speaking  in  the  columns  of  our  grave 
young  contemporary.  Literature,  as  when 
George  Moore's  new  book  is  decisively 
damned  on  the  familiar  ethical  ground 
that  there  are  bad  people  in  it.  No 
mincing  analysis  here,  but  plain,  smash- 
ing blows  with  a  bludgeon — the  sort  of 
elemental  criticism  that  is  dear  to  the 
primitive  man.  There  has.  however, 
been  a  long  series  of  American  letters 
contributed  by  Mr.  Henry  James  to  the 
same  periodical,  and  these  are  con- 
structed on  a  very  different  principle.  In 
fact,  there  is  such  an  interweaving  of 
complexities,  such  a  balancing  of  intri- 
cate clauses  that  you  can  stay  in  one  sen- 
tence all  day  without  getting  too  familiar 
with  the  thought.  Take  this  one  for  in- 
stance : 

It  is  a  direct  effect  of  any  meditation  provoked 
by  such  a  book  as  Mr.  Godkin's  that  we 
promptly,  perhaps  too  promptly,  revert  to 
certain  reminders  among  our  multitudinous 
aspects,  that  nothing  here  is  grimly  ultimate, 
yet  awhile — as  may,  even  at  the  risk  of  the  air  of 
flippancy,  be  said  for  convenience— fatal;  be- 
come aware  that  the  correctives  to  doubt,  the 
omens  and  promises  of  health  and  happiness, 
are  on  the  scale  of  all  the  rest  and  at  least  as 
frequent  as  the  tokens  before  which  the  face  of 
the  bold  observer  has  its  hours  of  elongation. 

Now  this  sentence  is  quoted  in  no  ir- 
reverent spirit,  but  as  an  instance  of  the 
elusive  quality  of  Mr.  James's  style 
throughout  these  letters.  They  are  writ- 
ten for  the  literary  sportsman  who  finds 
a  zest  in  tracking  the  wily  thought 
through  the  verbal  jungle.  Like  an  anise- 
seed  bag,  a  thought  thus  captured  is  val- 
ued not  for  its  intrinsic  worth,  but  on 
account  of  the  excitement  and  difficulties 
of  the  chase.  Not  to  imply  that  all  Mr. 
James's  thoughts  are  of  the  nature  of 
anise-seed  bags,  for  even  in  these  some- 
what reluctant  papers  he  often  reveals  an 
idea,  which  as  they  say  of  athletes,  strips 
verv  well. 


Chronicle  and  Comment 


As  an  international  novelist  Mr. 
James  may  carry  some  weight  in  what 
he  says  of  the  local  specialisation  in 
American  fiction.  He  seems  to  admire 
most  in  American  writers  their  saturation 
with  local  conditions.  He  finds  in  Ham- 
lin Garland,  for  instance,  *'a  case  of  sat- 
uration so  precious  as  to  have  almost 
the  value  of  genius.  ...  I  express 
his  price  to  my  own  taste,  with  all  honour, 
if  I  call  him  the  soaked  sponge  of  Wis- 
consin." This  comment,  by  the  way»  is 
a  good  illustration  of  Mr.  James's  ana- 
lytical and  sometimes  ambiguous  com- 
pliments to  American  authors.  The  lat- 
ter can  hardly  enjoy  his  cautious  delimi- 
tation of  their  powers,  for  apparently  he 
thinks  most  of  them  are  saturated  rather 
than  talented,  and  is  verv  nervous  lest 
they  sail  for  Europe.  He  says:  "On  the 
day  Miss  Mary  Wilkins  should  sail  I 
would  positively  have  detectives  versed 
in  the  practice  of  extradition  posted  at 
Liverpool."  And  he  calls  Mr.  Richard 
Harding  Davis  "one  of  the  fresh  ubiquit- 
ous young  spirits  who  make  me  some- 
times fear  we  may  eat  up  our  orange 
too  fast"  Yet  the  authors  criticised  will 
be  sheltered  in  their  self-love  by  the 
vagueness  of  Mr.  James's  style,  which  is 
always  faltering  and  feeling  its  way  be- 
tween positive  convictions.  It  is  a  man- 
ner that  has  grown  on  him  and  is  seen  in 
its  extremest  form  in  these  curious  let- 
ters— a  sort  of  embarrassed  dallying 
with  a  thought  lest  it  should  out  and  ex- 
press itself.  It  becomes  amusing  when 
this  delicate  and  timid  touch  is  applied 
to  such  a  subject  as  Mr.  Theodore 
Roosevelt's  American  Ideals: 

Particularly  interesting  is  the  spirit  of  his 
(Mr.  Roosevelt's)  plea  at  a  time  when  the  in- 
fatuated peoples  in  jjeneral.  under  the  pressure 
of  nearer  and  nearer  neighbourhood,  show  a 
tendency  to  relinquish  the  mere  theory  of 
patriotism  in  favour  of — as  on  the  whole  more 
convenient— the  mere  practice. 

Language  like  this  to  a  buzz-saw! 

And  yet  it  is  no  more  than  fair  to  cite 
some  of  his  rarer,  lucid  passages.  One  of 
these  deals  with  Mr.  Winston  Churchill's 
Celebrity y  of  which  he  savs: 

The  action  moves  in  the  air,  meanwhile,  in 
which  every  one,  and  most  of  all  Mr.  Churchill, 
is  so  desperately  slv,  so  bewilderin^ly  crushing: 
and  so  unfathomably  clever  at  his  own  expense, 
that  we  are  reduced  to  sayine  we  should  doubt- 
less enjoy  the  joke  if  we  only  knew  what  it  is 


about.     .     .  It  is  both  allusive  and  scath- 

ing, but  so  much  more  scathing  than  con- 
structive, that  we  feel  this  not  to  be  the  way  to 
build  up  the  victim.  The  victim  must  be  erect 
and  solid — must  be  set  upon  his  feet  before  he 
can  be  knocked  down.  The  Celebrity  is  down 
from  the  first — we  look  straight  over  him.  He 
has  been  exposed  too  young  and  never  re- 
covers. 

And  of  Mr.  Bret  Harte  he  says: 

Since  his  literary  fortune,  nearly  thirty  years 
ago,  with  The  L,uck  of  Roaring  Camp^  sprang 
into  being  full-armed  and  full-blown,  he  has 
accepted  it  as  that  moment  made  it  and  bent 
his  back  to  it  with  a  docility  that  is  to  my  sense, 
one  of  the  most  touching  things  in  all  American 
literary  annals. 

And  again  to  the  reader  of  Mr.  Cham- 
bers's Lorraine,  the  questioning  of  Mr. 
Tames  will  seem  altogether  reasonable — 
"Why  in  the  world  operetta — operetta 
at  best  with  guns?" 


Mr.  Howells  has  also  been  contribut- 
ing to  Literature  on  American  topics,  but 
in  quite  another  vein.  In  a  letter  on 
'^Chicago  in  Fiction"  he  has  been  acting 
the  part  of  Charles  Kingsley's  Mrs.  Do- 
.A.s-You-Would-Be-Done-By — callingall 
the  water  babies  of  fiction  to  his  knee 
and  giving  them  little  goodies  of  com- 
mendation. He  beams  on  every  one  with 
persistent  benignity.  One  of  the  beams 
actually  brightened  the  closing  hours  of 
the  Chap-Book,  that  prematurely  bald  lit- 
tle periodical.  "The  Chap-Book"  says 
he,  "is  a  growing  force  without  ceasing 
to  be  a  growing  grace."  Yet  the  Chap- 
Book  died  a  few  days  afterwards  and  has 
since  been  absorbed  in  the  DiaU  which, 
however,  hastened  to  assure  its  readers 
that  no  Cliap-Book  tinge  should  ever  dye 
its  worthy  columns.  On  seeing  the  ap- 
proach of  death  the  Chap-Book  grew 
serious  and  repentant,  put  on  a  conven- 
tional crarb  of  type,  and  stopped  saying 
snappish  things.  But  it  was  too  late. 
After  a  rather  ghastly  show  of  propriety, 
it  flickered  out  like  a  misspent  life. 


The  localisation  of  literary  activity  ao- 
peals  even  more  stronely  to  Mr.  Howells 
than  to  Mr.  James.  He  has  a  kind  word 
for  every  one  who  has  caught  a  type  or 
revealed  a  real  condition.  By  way  of 
supplement  to  the  little  map  of  United 
States  literary  geography  published  in 
the  July  Bookman,  it  is  interesting  to 
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note  Mr.  Howells's  distribution  of  celeb- 
rities, and  to  mark,  by  the  way,  his  omis- 
sions. For  California  he  gives,  besides 
Bret  Harte  and  Mark  Twain,  Charles 
Warren  Stoddard,  on  the  strength  of  the 
latter's  Idyls  of  the  South  Seas,  To  the 
South  in  general  he  assigns  Joel  Chand- 
ler Harris  and  Miss  Murfree;  to  Louis- 
iana, George  W.  Cable;  to  Indiana, 
James  Whitconib  Riley;  to  Central  New 
York,  Harold  Frederic;  to  New  Eng- 
land (of  the  newer  school).  Miss  Sarah 
Orne  Jewett,  Miss  Mary  Wilkins,  and 
Mrs.  Lily  Chase  Wynian;  to  Kentucky, 
Mr.  James  Lane  Allen;  to  the  Great 
Plains  of  the  West,  Mr.  Owen  Wister; 
to  the  Northwest,  Mr.  Hamlin  Gar- 
land; to  Chicago,  Mr.  Henry  B.  Ful- 
ler; to  New  York,  Mr.  Edward  Harri- 
gan,  Mr.  Stephen  Crane,  and  Mr.  Abra- 
ham Cahan  for  '*East-side  types,'*  and 
Mr.  Henry  James,  Mr.  Edgar  Fawcett 
and  Mr.  Brander  Matthews  for  "Gentile 
society." 


Apparently  this  specialisation  is  to  him 
a  hopeful  sign  of  the  triumph  of  realism, 
as  if  he  saw  in  these  writers  a  faithful, 
diligent  army  of  fact-hunters  and  type- 
catchers,  each  trying  conscientiously  to 
be  the  "soaked  sponge'*  of  local  colour 
for  his  own  region.  Certainly,  with 
trained  specialists  **fictionising'*  each  in 
his  own  locality,  as  a  scientist  might 
botanise  or  geologise  in  it.  the  whole 
country  ought  to  be  adecjuately  de- 
scribed. And  yet  mere  accuracy  in  local 
description  will  never  suffice  for  some 
of  us,  and  we  believe  that  verv  few^  of  the 
writers  whom  he  mentions  owe  their 
charm  exclusivelv  or  even  chieflv  to  this 
quality.  As  a  critic  Mr.  Howells  is  just 
now  in  such  a  genial  mood  that  he  will 
have  all  the  young  persons  in  the  coun- 
try taking  to  fiction  if  he  is  not  careful. 
And  how  strange  are  the  qualifications 
for  entrance  into  his  literary  Pantheon! 
He  is  so  intolerant  of  a  Thackeray;  so 
complaisant  to  the  Miss  Smiths  and  Miss 
Joneses  who  do  the  local  colour  and 
(|uaintness  for  the  northwest  corner  of 
Massachusetts  or  delve  for  types  amonc^ 
the  bourgeoisie  of  Hoboken.  The  truth 
is  that  Mr.  Howells  has  a  literary  creed 
which  he  often  violates  in  writing  his 
own  books,  but  which  he  alwavs  ob- 
serves  in  criticising  the  books  of  others. 


This  is  why  he  is  so  good  a  novelist  and 
so  bad  a  critic. 

The  September  number  of  the  Pall 
Mall  Magazine  will  contain  an  article  on 
*The  Real  Mark  Twain,"  by  Mr.  Carlyle 
Smvthe.  Mr.  Smvthe  is  a  friend  of  Mr. 
Clemens,  and  accompanied  him  in  his 
Australian  travels.  His  account  of  the 
American  humouri.st  will  be  written 
from  the  inside  and  show  us  Mark  Twain 
is  he  is  known  to  his  friends,  llie  article 
will  be  illustrated  bv  a  number  of  recent 
portraits.  In  the  same  number  Sir 
Charles  W.  Dilke  will  contribute  an  in- 
teresting note  on  the  practicability  and 
utility  of  an  Anglo-American  imion. 
What  Sir  Charles  has  to  say  on  the  sub- 
ject will  be  worth  reading  and  weighing 
well,  as  he  was  among  the  first  statesmen 
in  Europe  to  recognise  and  welcome  the 
possibility  of  an  amicable  imderstanding 
and  union  between  the  Anglo-Saxon 
peoples.  We  note  that  this  magazine  is 
adapting  itself  more  and  more  to  the 
wants  of  the  American  reader,  and  we 
attribute  this  to  the  enterprise  and  fore- 
sight of  Mr.  A.  E.  Keet.  who  some 
months  ago  took  hold  of  the  magazine 
on  this  side  in  the  interests  of  the  Ameri- 
can public. 

Mr.  Horace  E.  Scudder,  who  suc- 
ceeded Mr.  Thomas  Bailev  Aldrich  as 
the  editor  of  the  Atlanfie  Monthly^  is  now 
in  turn  superseded  by  Mr.  Walter  H. 
]*age,  who  was  called  to  Mr.  Scudder's 
assistance  three  years  ago.  Mr.  Scud- 
der was  practically  released  from  his  edi- 
torial duties  over  a  year  ago  when  he 
went  to  Europe  on  a  long  vacation  from 
which  he  has  only  recentlv  returned.  He 
has  relinquished  the  care  of  the  maga- 
zine wholly  to  Mr.  Page  in  order  that  he 
may  devote  himself  entirely  to  literary 
plans  and  to  the  book  publishing  inter- 
ests of  Messrs.  Houghton.  Mifflin  and 
Company,  with  whom  he  has  been  long 
associated.  The  Riverside  Literature 
Series,  the  Riverside  School  Librarv,  the 
Cambridge  edition  of  the  Poets,  and  the 
American  Connnonwealths  will  continue 
as  heretofore  to  command  Mr.  .Scud- 
(ler's  editorial  abilities  and  enterprise. 
I'^w  men  deserve  the  gratitude  of  the 
country  as  Mr.  Scudder  does  for  the 
stimulus  which  he  has  given  to  our  chil- 


dren  and  youth  in  a  genuine  love  for 
literature  through  the  wide  dissemination 
of  the  Literature  Series  and  School 
Library.  We  take  this  opportunity  of 
identifying  his  name  with  a  movement 
which  is  as  far-reaching  and  widely  in- 
fluential as  are  the  schools  themselves. 


Mrs.  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  has  ex- 
pressed her  preference  for  the  portrait  of 
Stevenson  which  is  herewith  reproduced. 
"On  the  whole,"  she  says,  "I  tike  the 
Saint-Gaudens  medallion  the  best  of  all, 
and  I  am  delighted  to  hear  that  he  has 
been  chosen  to  do  the  Edinburgh  me- 


morial." Mr.  Saint-Gaudens's  large 
bronze  medallion  of  Stevenson  has  been 
calling  forth  admiration  at  the  Exhibi- 
tion in  Paris,  where  it  is  on  view  with  a 
number  of  other  bronzes  by  the  same 
artist.  Mr.  Saint-Gaudens  met  Steven- 
son in  America  in  1887  and  1888,  and  got 
sittings  from  him  then.  The  head,  we 
understand,  is  to  be  used  for  the  Edin- 
burgh memorial.  The  fac-simile  which 
we  give  is  from  a  fine  reproduction  in  the 
.■\ugnst  fntcriiational  Studio. 


N'ow  and  again  among  the  intermin- 
able list  of  innumerable  first  volumes  of 
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poetry  that  come  to  us  tlierc  falls  into 
our  hands  an  occasional  little  voluirie 
which  by  its  distiuction  wins  a  kindly 
word  of  welcome  and  appreciation.  Such 
a  book  is  Persephone  and  Other  Poems,  by 
Mr.  Charles  Camp  Tarelli.  We  notice 
that  the  poems  have  been  received  with 
warmth  in  several  places,  an<i  this  not 
undeservedly.  The  poet,  as  his  name 
will  suggest,  is  of  Italian  descent  on  his 
father's  side,  but  on  his  mother's  side  he 
is  English  and  was  born  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  London  in  1870.  He  be- 
gan to  write  verse  in  1887.  the  prevail- 
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ing  influence  of  his  adolescent  years  be- 
ing, as  is  not  infrequently  the  case,  the 
poet  yiyron.  One  poem  of  that  period  is 
included  in  his  book, but  has  been  revised 
past  recognition.  It  is  the  first  sonnet  in 
his  collection,  and  we  quote  it  here  quite 
at  random  and  not  as  a  specimen  of  his 
best  work: 
The  lide  sweeps  in  alonj;  the  narrowing  shore; 

Drowned  is  the  track   where  late  I   walked 
and  mused ; 

Each  wave,  a  captive  giant  freshly  loosed, 
Magnilicentlv  leaps  as  it  would  soar 
To  meet  the  blue  neaven;  but,  long  betore 

That   height   is   reached,   all   shattered   and 

It  swerves  and  fails,  >ls  massv  bulk  diffused 
In  flakes  of  foam,  with  baffled  dying  roar. 
So.  when  thy  pulses  throb  with  passion  high, 
.  Thou  labourest,  O  my  soul!  with  piled  words 
To  touch  the  cloud-hid  infinite  of  thought. 


And  Eailesl;  and  Ihine  ill-sustained 
Trembles  away  in  feeble,  broker 
Wild  dissonance  of  jangled  note 


.  disti 


ught. 


Mr,  Tarelli  fell  for  a  time  under  the 
speli  of  the  olil  I-rench  metres,  and  this 
made  him  the  more  fastidious  in  the  mat- 
ter of  form.  Then  he  amused  hitnscK  fur 
some  time  writing  talcs  and  essays,  none 
of  which,  however,  reached  the  public. 
Towards  the  end  of  i8y5  he  began  the 
experiment  of  translatitig  from  Horace 
and  Catullus  in  the  original  metres,  and 
soon  after  Petrarch  set  him  to  writing 
sestinas.  I'ollowing  an  impulse  to  work 
on  a  larger  canvas  with  unrhynie<I  verse 
he  attempted  the  story  of  Persephone  in 
hexameters.  "I  was,  and  am  still,"  he 
says,  "of  opinion  that  there  are  great 
possibilities  in  English  for  the  further 
development  of  unrhynied  metres,  and 
most  of  my  work  during  the  past  year 
has  been  influenced  by  that  opinion," 
"Persephone"  was  soon  followed  by 
"Magna  Mater,"  by  "Catullus,"  by  the 
two  or  three  poems  in  blank  verse,  and 
by  the  "Song  of  Arrival  and  Departure." 
Mr.  Tarelli  felt  that  now  be  had  really 
accotnplished  some  work  that  might  de- 
serve serious  attention,  and  accordingly 
he  put  together  the  little  book  which  we 
commend  to  all  lovers  of  poetry. 


More  than  two  years  ago — to  be  exact 
it  wa.s  in  The  Veliirn'  Book  of  January', 
1896 — we  remember  reading  a  story. 
somewhat  hair-raising  in  effect,  called 
"The  Enchanted  Stone,"  in  which  was 
related  the  "true  account  of  the  strange 
chance  that  brought  the  Enchanted 
Stone  into  my  possession,  and  of  the  ex- 
pedient by  which  I  got  rid  of  it."  There 
was  evidently  more  to  teli^ — and  the  tale 
certainty  pitpied  curiosity,  for  the  author 
conclitded  by  a  peradventure  promise  of 
futitre  revelations  concerning  the  stolen 
treasure  of  the  Raja  of  Pepperthala.  We 
learn  that  it  was  really  one  of  the  chap- 
ters of  a  novel  which  Mr.  Lewis  Hind 
had  written  some  years  ago.  but  Mr. 
Hind's  desire  to  revise  and  rewrite  his 
work  before  publication,  retarded  in 
great  measure  by  his  editorial  duties  on 
the  Acaiieniy.  has  hindered  its  comple- 
tion until  <|uite  recently.  Mr.  John  Lane 
will  in  all  probability  pitblish  The  En- 
chanted  Stmic  during  the  autumn. 


Chronicle  and  Comment 


An  illustrated  edition  of  The  Choir 
Invisible  is  being  prepared  and  will  be 
published  in  November  by  the  Macmil- 
lan  Company.  The  illustrations,  of  which 
there  will  be  about  a  hundred,  are  be- 
ing drawn  by  Mr.  Orson  Lowell.  Mr. 
Lowell  has  been  engaged  on  the  work  of 
illustration  during  the  summer  months 
and  is  very  enthusiastic  over  the  book. 
The  cover  design,  which  has  also  been 
drawn  by  Mr.  Lowell,  is  one  of  the  finest 
conceptions  for  a  book  cover  that  we 
have  seen  in  a  long  time  and  will  be  a 
great  attraction.  The  book  will  be 
printed  from  new  plates, 
■t 

The  book  upon  which  Mr.  Rider  Hag- 
gard is  now  engaged  will,  we  understand, 
embody  his  experiences  as  a  farmer  on  a 
portion  of  his  own  estate  at  Ditching- 
ham.  It  will  be  entitled  The  Fanwr's 
Year.  Some  portions  of  it  will  probably 
be  published  in  [Axigman's  Magazine 
prior  to  the  publication  of  the  whole  in 
volume  form.  Meantime  his  new  novel. 
The  Swiillira-.  continues  its  serial  course 
in  England,  Australia,  and  in  this  coun- 
try in  Munscv's. 

Mr.  W.  W.  Jacobs  is  making  progress 
slowly  with  his  new  novel.  A  volume  of 
his  short  stories — dissimilar  in  locale  to 
that  of  his  Many  Cargoes — will  precede 
the  publication  of  the  novel.  A  London 
manager  has  approached  Mr,  Jacobs 
with  a  view  to  persuade  him  to  write  a 
humorous  play,  but  present  engagements 
and  other  reasons  have  prevented  him 
from  attempting  the  experiment,  per- 
haps not  unwisely. 

Mrs.  Francis  Hlundell.  known  to  the 
reading  public  as  "M.  E.  Francis,"  whose 
recently  published  story.  The  Duenna  of 
a  Ceuiiis.  is  now'  in  a  second  edition,  won 
her  audience  some  four  or  five  years  ago 
by  her  .\i>rlh  Coimtry  Village  and  The 
Story  of  Dan.  Hoth  these  books  deal 
with  the  life  of  the  Irish  poor,  as  do 
many  of, her  shorter  tales. and  are  marked 
by  unusual  observation,  sympathy  and 
skill.  Her  maiden  name  was  M.  E. 
Sweet  man.  and  she  was  born  and 
brought  up  at  Lambcrton  I'ark,  Queens 
County,  Ireland.  She  is  a  sister  of  Mrs. 
Egerton  Castle  who  lately  collaborated 
with  her  husband  in  The  Pride  of  Jai- 


nica.  It  was  in  her  Irish  home  that  "M. 
E.  Francis"  began  first  to  take  note  of  th; 
humour  and  pathos  of  that  Irish  peasant 
life  which  she  has  since  delineated  so 
sympathetically  in  many  of  her  books. 
Although  she  had  published  one  or  two 
short  stories  in  the  magazines  before  her 
marriage,  it  was  only  after  the  death  of 
her  iuisband  in  1887  that  she  began  to 
devote  herself  seriously  to  literature.  Her 
first  story  of  any  length  was  called 
Molly's  fortunes,  and  was  publisiied  in 
the  Irish  Monthly.  It  was  the  editor  of 
the    Monthly   who    first   discovered   the 


'■  M,  E.  FRANCIS." 

young  writer's  talent  and  predicted  lier 
success.  Her  latest  story,  which  is  pub- 
lished by  Messrs.  Little,  IJrown  and 
Company,  is  a  mnsical  romance  allied  in 
kind  to  The  l-irst  Violin  and  A  Roman 
Singer. 

Messrs.  Little,  lirown  and  Company 
announce  a  new  volume  of  short  stories 
by  Henryk  Sienkiewicz  in  their  uniform 
library  edition  of  his  works  which  will 
make  this  edition  the  only  complete  set 
of  bis  works  in  F.nglisb.  The  volume 
consists  of  six  hundred  pages  and  is  en- 
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titled  Sielanka,  a  Forest  Picture  and  Other 
Stories.  The  pubHshers  report  that  Quo 
Vadis  has  reached  a  saJe  of  more  than 
six  hundred  thousand  copies. 
■t 
The  same  publishers  have  secured  for 
the  American  market  the  memoirs  of 
Alphonse  Daudet  by  his  son  Leon 
Daudet.  to  which  is  added  "My  Brother 
and  I;  Recollections  of  Childhood  and 
Youth,"  by  Ernest  Daudet,  the  late 
novelist's  brother.  The  translation  is  by 
Charles  de  Kay,  and  the  book  will  be 
published  simultaneously  in  America  and 
England  by  special  arrangement  with 
the  Daudet  family.  The  Memoirs  will 
fall  into  the  following  divisions;  I.  In- 
troduction. II.  Last  Moments.  III.  Life 
and  Literature.  I\'.  Father  and  Hus- 
band: The  Dealer  in  Happiness.  V. 
North  and  South.  \'I.  The  Familiar 
Example.  .Appendix :  Imagination, 
Dialogue  between  my  Father  and  My- 


self, This  volume,  with  another  contain- 
ing Daudet  "s  F  roil  wilt  Jcune  ct  R'tskr 
Ainc,  will  form  the  first  issues  in  a  new- 
uniform  edition  of  the  French  novelist's 
works.  They  will  be  translated  without 
abridgment,  and  each  volume  will  con- 
tain a  frontispiece.  The  Life  will  con- 
tain a  fine  photogravure  portrait  o( 
Daudet,  executed  by  tloupil.  The  price 
will  be  $1.50  a  volume. 

The  medal  presented  to  Emile  Zola  in 
testimony  of  his  courageous  attitude  in 
the  Dreyfus  trial  is  being  exhibited  in 
the  sculpture  section  of  the  Exhibition 
of  the  Societe  Xationale  des  Beaux  in 
Paris,  Tlic  Inter  national  Studio,  from 
which  we  reproduce  the  two  sides  of  the 
medal,  speaks  of  it  as  a  "little  work  of 
the  highest  class,  displaying  the  well- 
known  sculptor's  abilities  to  perfection. 
The  features  of  the  great  novelist  have 
never  been  better  reproduced.    The  face 
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is   wonderfully    expressive   and    fidl   of 
truth  and  life." 

■t 
Mr.  James  Whitconib  Riley  seems  to 
be  very  much  in  evidence  just  now. 
There  will  be  a  poem  by  him  called  "The 
Sermon  of  the  Rose"  in  the  current  At- 
lantic Monthly,  and  in  the  same  number 
Mr.  Bliss  Carman,  who  is  a  friend  of 
Mr.  Riley,  will  contribute  an  apprecia- 
tion of  his  work.  The  Homestead  Edi- 
tion of  Mr.  Riley's  works  in  ten  volumes, 
which  the  Messrs.  Scribner  have  added 
to  their  fine  subscription  editions,  will  be 
brought  to  completion  with  a  volume  is- 
sued during  the  present  month.  Tliere 
will  be  nothing  new  from  Mr.  Riley's  ptn 
this  year,  but  he  has  in  preparation  a  vol- 
ume of  child  verse  collected  from  his 
poems,  which  will  be  illustrated  with 
Hoosier  pictures  by  an  artist  named 
Vawter  who  is  a  native  of  Greenfield,  In- 
diana, where  Mr.  Riley  was  born.  An- 
other book,  a    Riley    Ycar-lSook    lo  be 


called  The  Coldcn  Year,  compiled  by 
Clara  E.  Laughlin,  will  also  be  ready  be- 
fore Christmas,  ami  both  books  will  be 
published  by  the  Bowen-Merrill  Com- 
pany. The  Golden  Year,  the  title  of  which 
was  suggested  by  Tennyson's  poem,  will 
be  published  simultaneously  in  England 
by  the  Messrs.  Longmans.  Mr.  Riley's 
poems  lend  themselves  delightfully  to 
this  purpose,  and  the  book  ought  to  be 
popular  with  the  Hoosier  poet's  nuiuer- 
oiis  admirers.  The  report,  by  the  way, 
which  reached  us  a  few  months  ago  that 
James  Whitconib  Riley,  in  collaboration 
with  Paul  Laurence  Dunbar  was  en- 
gaged in  writing  a  comic  opera,  is  en- 
tirely without  foundation. 

m 

Cyrano  dc  Bcrgcrac.  the  play  which 
has  suddenly  made  the  name  of  M.  Ed- 
niond  Rostand  famous  in  two  continents, 
and  which  was  conmtcnted  upon  in  our 
Paris  Letter  a  few  months  ago,  will  be 
presented    in   the    American    theatre    by 
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Richard  Mansfield  in  New  York  on  Oc- 
tober 4,  and  very  shortly  in  an  English 
translation  by  Gertrude  Hall  through 
the  Doubleday  and  McClure  Company. 
Miss  Hall  will  be  remembered  as  a  trans- 
lator of  Paul  Verlaine's  poems  some  two 
years  ago.  It  is  not  likely  that  she  will 
succeed  any  better  than  the  two  ladies 
who  have  attempted  the  impossible  in 
Mr.  William  Heinemann's  English  edi- 
tion recently  published  in  London.  A 
translation  is  of  course  inevitable;  all  the 
world  is  eager  to  read  Cyrano,  and  M. 
Rostand's  French  is  difficult.  But  the 
reader  who  goes  to  these  translations  for 
anvthine  more  than  merelv  an  excellent 
guide  to  enable  him  to  wend  his  way 
through  a  somewhat  puzzling  and  in-^ 
volved  plot  must  be  warned  against  their- " 
pseudo-literary  value.  They  can  never 
stand  as  an  adequate  representation  of 
M.  Rostand's  work,  and  we  notice  that 
several  English  reviewers  have  expressed 
themselves  in  a  cavilling  and  grumbHng 
fashion  after  perusing  the  English  ver- 
sion, which  is  very  natural.  Cyrano  dc 
Bcr^crac  is  a  poem.  It  has  power  and 
passion  as  well  as  grace  and  subtlety; 
it  is  humorous,  pathetic  and  inspiring. 
And  in  its  whole  texture  and  idea 
it  is  emphatically  and  characteristically 
French.  In  London  we  understand  that 
the  French  version  has  had  a  phenome- 
nal sale  during  M.  Cocjuelin^s  appearance 
there  at  the  Lyceum.-  Something  like 
ten  thousand  copies  are  reported  as  hav- 
ing been  sold  in  one  French  library 
alone.  Notwithstanding  M.  Coquelin's 
success  with  Cvrano  in  London,  Sir 
Henry  Irving  evidently  has  his  doubts, 
for  he  has  announced  Richard  II.  for  the 
opening  of  the  season  at  the  Lyceum  in- 
stead, as  was  expected,  M.  Rostand's  ro- 
mantic play.  Mr.  Richard  Mansfield, 
who  recently  returned  from  London 
where  he  watched  the  play  studiously  for 
a  number  of  nights,  has,  however,  with 
characteristic  audacity  and  courage  ven- 
tured on  an  American  presentation,  and 
we  should  not  wonder  if  he  succeeded 
where  Sir  Henry  might  fail. 


Mr.  Clement  K.  Shorter  in  one  of  his 
recent  Literary  Letters  to  the  Illustrated 
London  Scxi's  regrets  that  a  certain  num- 
ber of  journalists  in  London — net  perhaps 
of    the    most    reputable    character — are 


engaged  in  attacking  Sir  Henry  Irving, 
and  in  attempting  to  eulogise  some  of  his 
younger  rivals  at  his  expense.  This  senti- 
ment, he  observes,  finds  expression  with 
downright  brutality  in  two  or  three 
American  journals.  A  whole  page  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  for  instance,  was  re- 
cently devoted  to  an  attempted  demon- 
stration that  Sir  Henry  Irving  had  left 
*iuck"  behind  him,  and  great  prominence 
was  given  to  the  statement  that  Miss 
Ellen  Terry  was  about  to  break  her  long 
association  with  the  Lyceum  stage.  "This 
oft  contradicted  fiction,"  he  continues, 
**is  repeated  in  a  copy  of  the  New  York 
JournaU  which  has  just  reached  me  and 
in  which  a  certain  Alan  Dale — whoever 
that  individual  may  be — devotes  a  fur- 
ther page  to  an  account  of  what  he  calls 
Sir  Henry  Irving*s  ^downfall.'  The  ar- 
ticle is  in  the  worst  possible  taste  and 
contains  no  truth  whatever."  Sir  Henry 
Irving  is  still,  in  the  eyes  of  his  country- 
men, head  and  shoulders  above  all  con- 
temporary English-speaking  actors  and 
the  greatest  man  of  the  modern  stage. 
One  may  hold  this  or  that  view  of  his 
various  impersonations,  and  we  do  not 
think  that  Sir  Henry  has  always  been 
well  advised;  but  his  greatness  and  pre- 
eminence are  indisputable. 

One  of  the  most  tragic  accounts  we 
have  read  since  the  war  began  is  that 
related  by  Correspondent  Edward  Mar- 
shall, who  was  on  the  field  with  the 
Rough  Riders  at  Las  Guasimas  at  the 
opening  of  the  Santiago  campaign.  It 
is  not  only  tragic  in  its  thrilling  intensity 
of  relation,  its  visual  realism,  and  still,  in- 
evitable power  of  description,  but  in  the 
fact  that  it  is  written  bv  one  to  whom  the 
word  was  passed,  "His  wound  is  mor- 
tal." It  seems  almost  a  miracle  that  he 
still  lives.  This  marvellous  bit  of  descrip- 
tion will  go  on  record  as  a  human  docu- 
ment of  the  war  that  seems  now  to  be 
past  and  over.  We  have  been  permitted 
to  see  the  advance  sheets  of  the  current 
number  of  Scribncrs  Magazine,  which 
contains  Marshall's  story,  and  to  reprint 
the  following  incident  with  which  he 
closes  his  narrative. 

There  is  one  incident  of  the  day  which 
shines  out  in  my  memory  above  all  others 
now  as  I  lie  in  a  New  York  hospital  writ- 
ing. It  occurred  at  the  field  hospital.  About 
a  dozen  of  us  were  lying  there.     A  continual 
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chorus  of  moans  rose  through  the  iree- 
branches  overhead.  The  surgeons,  with  hands 
and  bared  arms  dripping,  and  clothes  literally 
saturated,  with  blood,  were  straining  every 
nerve  to  prepare  the  wounded  for  the  journey 
down  to  Siboney.  Behind  nie  lay  Captain 
McClintock.  with  his  lower  leg-bones  liter- 
ally ground  to  powder.  He  bore  his  pain  as 
gallantly  as  he  had  led  his  men.  and  that  is 
saying  much,  I  think  Major  Brodie  was  also 
there.  It  was  a  doleful  group. 
Amputation  and  death  stared  its 
members  in  their  gloomy  faces. 
Suddenly  a  voice  started  softly, 

My  country,  'tis  of  thee. 

Sweet  land  of  liberty, 

Of  Ihee  I  sing. 

Other  voices  took  it  up: 

Land  where  my  fathers  died, 

Land  of  the  pilgrim's  pride 

The  ciuivering.  quavering  chorus. 
punctuated  by  groans  and  made 
spasmodic  by  pain,  trembled  up 
from  that  little  group  of  wounded 
Americans  in  the  midst  of  the 
Cuban  solitude — the  pluckiest,  most 
heart- felt  song  I  hat  human  beings 


my  protidcst  achievements,  and  here  I 
ain  dying  by  inches.  Hut  I  am  not  com- 
plaining—have I  not  alt  my  loved  ones 
around  me?"  Georg  Maurice  Ebcrs  was 
born  in  Merlin  in  1837,  and  studied  at  the 
universities  of  (iottingen  aud  Berlin, 
where  he  devoted  himself  chiefly  to 
Egyptology.     He   visited   the  piincipal 
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■  sang. 


e  that  did  n 


(guite  keep  up  with  the  others. 
was  so  weak  that  I  did  not  hear  it 
until  all  the  rest  had  finished  with 
the  line. 

Let  Freedom  ring. 
Then,  halting,  struggling,  faint,  it 
repeated,  slowly, 
Land — of —  the — pilgrim's — pride, 

Let  Freedom 

The  last  word  was  a  woful  cry. 
One  more  son  had  died  as  died  the 


Georg  Ebers.  the  Egyptol- 
ogist and  novelist,  died  August  8,  at  the 
Villa  Ebei^,  Tutzing,  near  Munich,  Ba- 
varia. Only  a  few  weeks  ago  some  friends 
of  Eber.s  in  New  York  received  letters 
conveying  the  sad  news  that  he  was  dy- 
ing, and  that  he  was  so  weakened  by 
long  illness  that  he  looked  forward  to  his 
release  with  longing.  He  had  been  a 
suflferer  for  several  jears,  and  two  years 
ago  he  lost  the  use  of  his  lower  limbs, 
but  up  to  the  day  of  his  death  his  brain 
was  as  active  as  ever.  "It  I  had  been 
able  to  go  to  Egypt  in  1889,"  said  Kbcrs 
recently,  to  a  friend  who  had  once  been 
his  pupil  at  Leipzig,  "when  ill  health 
forced  me  to  abandon  my  Leipzig  profes- 
sorship, that  might  have  added  a  few 
years  to  my  life.  I'nt  I  was  too  weak  to 
reach  the  land  of  mv  earlv  dreams  and  of 
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museums  of  Egyptian  anticpiifies  in  Eu- 
rope, and  in  1865  established  himself  al 
Jena  as  a  private  tutor  of  the  Egyptian 
language  and  anti(|uities.  In  1870  he 
was  called  to  Leipzig  as  professor  of 
Egyptology,  where  he  rctnained  until 
compelled  to  resign  through  ill  health  in 
18&J.  In  1872-73  he  made  a  second 
journev  to  Egy|)t  when  he  discovered  the 
Papyrus  E,  which  was  stibse(|tiently 
named  after  him;  ali^o  the  important  bio- 
graphical inscription  of  the  .\men  ctu 
Xcb.  It  was  an  attack  of  paralysis  in 
1876  which,  permanently  affecting  his 
health,  inclined  him  to  the  writing  of  the 
series  of  historical  romances  which  have 
given  him  a  world-wide  poptdarity.  Hi; 
latest  novel,  Anuiim;  is  reviewe<l  on  an- 
other page. 
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With  the  passing  away  of  Mrs.  Lynn 
Linton,  another  of  those  precious  links 
is  broken  which  bind  the  literary  life  of 
the  present  with  that  of  the  previous  gen- 
eration. Mrs.  Linton  was  in  her  sev- 
enty-seventh year,  and  although  she  took 
her  part  up  to  the  very  last  in  literary 
gatherings,  was  as  brilliant  and  incisive 
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as  ever  in  conversation,  and  deeply  in- 
terested in  all  new  scientific  discoveries, 
all  matters  political  and  social  and  inter- 
national, yet  one  never  forgot  when  in 
her  presence  that  the  aroma  of  the  past 
was  around  her  too — the  aroma  of  her 
own  achievenicnts  and  of  her  own  friend- 
ships and  experiences  stretching  far  back 
to  the  very  time  fifty  years  ago  when  she 
left  her  quiet  home  to  plunge  into  the 
activities  of  a  London  life.  It  was  not 
her  age  which   made  one  conscious  of 


this  long  and  fidl  career,  for  she  did  not 
give  one  the  impression  of  being  old.  It 
was  that  she  was  essentially  a  woman  of 
letters  and  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word; 
of  a  type  fast  dying  out  and  very  sorely 
to  be  missed;  flooded  with  the  true  liter- 
ary feeling  and  instinct;  not  like  so  many 
of  us  young  people  nowadays,  a  mere 
writer  of  an  occasional  novel 
called  forth  b^'  the  soul's  pass- 
ing necessity  to  express  itself — 
and  publish. 

But  it  is  not  of  the  woman  of 
letters  that  I  am  wishing  to 
write  this  day;  and  elsewhere 
also  can  be  found  the  epitome  of 
her  career  and  her  successes; 
the  history  of  her  books,  her  es- 
says, her  controversies.  But 
with  the  memory  of  that  quiet 
form,  lying  so  peacefully,  like 
an  old  Viking  at  rest,  I  would 
fain  speak  of  the  dear  kind 
friend  with  the  big  and  generous 
heart,  who  stretched  out  her 
hand  to  give  a  young  writer  a 
warm  greeting.  And  here  I 
must  be  excused  for  bringing 
myself  on  the  scene,  since  my 
only  object  in  so  doing  is  to  ac- 
centuate a  very  sweet  and  lovely 
side  of  her  character,  which  I 
learnt  to  know  from  personal 
experience.  Mrs.  Linton  was 
my  literary  godmother.  And 
Mr.  William  Blackwood  was  the 
other  godparent.  She  always 
spoke  of  herself  as  such  to 
me,  and  indeed  my  introduc- 
tion to  her  by  her  relative 
Mrs.  Thomas  Hill  proved,  as 
it  were,  the  turning-point  of  my  life.  It 
is  more  than  ten  years  ago  now  since 
Mrs.  Hill  kindly  took  me  down  to  Queen 
Anne's  Mansions  to  see  the  first  w-orking 
author  with  whom  I  had  ever  come  in 
contact.  Mrs.  Linton  was  not  well,  and 
she  was  King  down  on  her  couch  when 
we  entered  her  room.  She  scanned  me 
closelv,  and  frightened  me  a  good  deal 
as  she  read  into  my  heart  and  brain,  and 
told  me  forthwith  that  almost  everything 
I  had  done  was  a  mistake;  and  indeed 
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then  and  there  she  poured  forth  her  well- 
known  criticisms  against  the  higher  edu- 
cation of  women  and  so  forth.    She  was 
deeply  interested,  but  at  the  same  time 
deeply  interested,  but  at  the  same  time 
taken  my  London  B.A.  degree.    Never- 
theless, from  the  moment  she  first  saw 
me,  she  never  called  me  anything  else 
but  "little  B.A."    She  also  tried  to  im- 
press on  me  that  it  was  an  immense  mis- 
take for  a  woman  to  enter  on  a  literary 
career.    She  evidently  disapproved  of  mc 
theoretically  from  head  to  foot — for  of 
course  she  recognised  that  I  was  a  mod- 
ern product — ^and  I  stood  by  her  side  and 
looked  sad  and  grave.    Then  she  glanced 
at  me,  and  said  in  her  singularly  sweet 
and  caressing  voice:  "And  now,  as  usual, 
I've  said  too  much.     Come  to  me  on 
Saturday,  and  bring  some  of  your  manu- 
scripts."   So  I  went  on  Saturday,  armed 
with  one  or  two  little  sketches  which  had 
appeared  in  magazines.     I  can  see  her 
now,  reading  them.    Then  she  put  them 
down,  and  bent  over  and  kissed  me.  "Lit- 
tle B.A.,"  she  said  very  tenderly,  "you 
must  go  on  writing,  and  there  must  be 
no  half  measures."    When  I  left  her  that 
day  I  knew  that  we  were  to  be  friends 
and  comrades  to  the  end.    I  pressed  for- 
ward with  my  work,  and   was   always 
buoyed  up  by  her  kind  and  vigorous  in- 
terest.    She  grieved  for  me  over  inter- 
ruptions   from    ill-health,    and    rejoiced 
with  me  over  accepted  manuscripts  and 
fresh  possibilities.    She  sent  innumerable 
letters — ^all  love  letters — ^like  her  letters 
to  all  those  whom  she  loved — to  brace 
me  up  to  fresh  strength  and  endeavour. 
Her  loving  congratulations  over  any  suc- 
cess were  the  most  delightful  that  any 
one  could  possibly  receive  or  conceive. 
She  was  always  most  generous  and  broad 
in    her   appreciation    of   other   people's 
work,  and  verv  humble  about  her  own. 
And  even  when  she  did  not  especially  ad- 
mire, she  was  always  ready  to  help  and 
advise.    I  know  she  waded  through  end- 
less manuscripts,  often  correcting  most 
minutely.     She  spoke  so  little  of  what 
she  did  for  others,  that  it  is  not  generally 


known   how    kind    she    was    and    how 
healthy  in  her  manner  of  helping.    Her 
influence  also  was  entirely  a  healthy  and 
virile  one.    She  had  a  horror  of  anytliing 
that  approached  weak  morbidness  and 
unwholesome  introspection  or  self-cen- 
tredness.    But  the  least  sign  of  vigorous 
pluck  to  contend  with  difficulties  physi- 
cal, mental,  and  moral,  called  forth  her 
unmitigated    admiration,    respect,    and 
support.     She  was,  in  fact,  a  Viking:  I 
christened  her  with  that  name  at  the  be- 
ginning of  our  friendship,  and  she  was 
proud  of  the  title.    And  it  is  only  a  few 
weeks  ago  since  I  saw  her  again  after 
a  lapse  of  two  or  three  years,  and  she 
said:  '*I  am  still  a  Viking — and  shall  die 
one!"    She  seemed  in  the  best  of  health 
and  spirits,  and  had  come  up  to  London 
for  a  round  of  gaiety  and  pleasure.    Only 
a  few  days  afterwards  she  was  stricken 
down  with  the  illness  to  which  she  suc- 
cumbed,   and    during    which    she    was 
tended  and  helped  as  ever  by  her  de- 
voted      daughter-by-adoption  —  Mrs. 
Beatrice  Hertz- Hartley,  whom  she  loved 
with  every  fibre  of  her  being,  and  on 
whom  she  had  set  her  very  heart's  seal. 
Before  closing  this  hurried  account,  I 
am  anxious  to  record  that  I  have  always 
thought  she  cared  more  for  a  liberal  edu- 
cation for  women  than  she  herself  real- 
ised.    Her  own  heart's  inclination  came 
out  in  divers  unmistakable  ways,  but  she 
had  so  saturated  herself  with  her  stereo- 
typed opposition  to  the  higher  education 
of  women  and  their  ways,  that  her  mind 
could  not  travel  frcelv  on  that  trail.     It 
was  quite  useless  to  discuss  or  remon- 
strate.   The  only  thing  to  do  was  to  leave 
the  whole  thing,  and  with  gentle  rever- 
ence and  remembrance  to  call  to  mind 
that  she  herself  in  the  long  days  past, 
when  pioneering  was  a  much  more  invid- 
ious task  than  now.  came  to  London  to 
cast  in  her  lot  with  the  great  working 
world,  and  show  how  a  brave  and  gifted 
and  self-respecting  woman,  even  in  those 
times,  was  able  to  win  her  way  to  the 
front,  and  yet  keep  all  her  dignity  and 
fine  womanlv  courtesv  intact. 

Beatrice  Harraden. 
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BISMARCK   AS   A   PHRASE-MAKER 


As  I  consider  the  title  of  this  paper, 
suggested  by  my  friends  the  edicors,  I 
can  not  help  thinking  with  a  little 
amusement  how  much  Bismarck  would 
have  disliked  the  epithet  here  attached 
to  him.  No  man  felt  a  greater  con- 
tempt for  phrases  and  their  makers.  For 
the  illustrious  Von  Gagern,  the  figure- 
head of  the  unpractical  unity  movement 
of  1848-50,  who  exasperated  the  Prus- 
sian deputy  by  addressing  him  in  pri- 
vate conversation  **as  if  I  (Bismarck) 
were  a  mass-meeting,"  his  victim  could 
find  no  worse  name  than  **phrase- 
sprinkler,"  or,  as  Mr.  Lowe  renders  it, 
**phrase  watering-pot";  nor  could  Bis- 
marck, the  prime  minister,  invent  any 
more  derisive  description  for  the  Prus- 
sian Chamber  of  Deputies,  when  in  the 
early  sixties  it  was  giving  him  the  great- 
est annoyance,  than  '*House  of  Phrases." 
His  dislike  of  Eugene  Richter  was  based 
in  part  on  Richter's  doctrinaire  politics; 
but  it  was  due  chiefly  to  the  fact  that 
this  deputy  was  one  of  the  most  indefati- 
gable orators  in  German  public  life.  It 
was  Richter,  if  my  memory  serves  me 
rightly,  whom  Bismarck  was  answering 
when  he  spoke  of  **the  dangerous  gift 
of  eloquence  with  which  God  has  en- 
dowed the  preceding  speaker."  When 
Bismarck  was  in  a  fair  state  of  health 
he  could  deal  with  Richter  hghtly.  "I 
have  neither  time  nor  strength,"  he  once 
said, 

to  follow  the  speech  of  Deputy  Richter 
through  all  its  arguments.  I  have  shared 
with  you  very  often  the  pleasure  of  listening 
to  a  sample  of  his  eloquence;  but  in  listening 
to  him  I  have,  after  a  while,  precisely  the 
same  sensation  as  at  a  performance  of  The 
Maid  of  Orleans,  where  one  is  at  first  sur- 
prised by  the  endless  triumphal  procession, 
until,  at  the  third  march  past,  one  remarks: 
"Good  Lord!  it  is  always  the  same  people 
who  are  crossing  the  stage  again  in  the  same 
costumes!" 

In  his  periods  of  illness  and  nervous 
exhaustion,  Bismarck  found  Richter 
simply  intolerable,  and  was  wont  to  take 
refuge  in  an  ante-room  as  often  as  Rich- 
ter took  the  floor — sl  practice  which 
called  forth  one  of  KladderadatscVs  clev- 
erest cartoons.  Bismarck  and  Richter 
were  drawn  as  the  moving  figures  in  the 


meteorological  toy  familiar  to  all  Ger- 
mans— ^the  little  "weather  house"  with 
two  doors,  in  which  **fair  weather"  con- 
ceals himself  as  often  as  "storm" 
emerges.  "Were  I  unable,"  said  Bis- 
marck, in  1882, 

to  get  on  with  a  parliament,  I  should  have 
had  to  leave  my  post  long  ago.  With  a  par- 
liament that  had  a  majority  of  Richters,  to  be 
sure,  I  could  not  govern;  with  such  a  par- 
liament nobody  could  govern. 

Sixteen  years  earlier  Bismarck  had 
informed  the  Prussian  Deputies,  in  the 
vein  of  Mark  Antony  and  with  scarcely 
greater  veracity: 

I  am  no  orator.  I  am  not  able,  by  jug- 
gling with  words,  to  work  upon  your  feelings 
and  obscure  facts.  My  speeech  is  simple  and 
clear. 

There  are,  however,  many  kinds  of 
phrases,  and  the  sort  Bismarck  had 
chiefly  in  mind  when  he  denounced 
phrase-makers  was  the  abstract  sort. 
For  generalisations  Bismarck,  like  other 
men  of  action,  had  little  use;  "I  sell  theo- 
ries," he  said,  "extraordinarily  cheap;" 
and  for  those  political  abstractions  that 
have  become  the  counters  of  modern  po- 
litical reasoning,  he  had  no  respect  what- 
ever. "If  you  expect  to  frighten  me 
with  the  word  'socialistic,* "  he  once  re- 
marked, "I  can  only  say  that  I  have  long 
ceased  to  be  afraid  of  bogies."    Again: 

By  "the  people"  every  one  means  what 
suits  his  purpose — ordinarily  a  random  col- 
lection of  individuals  whom  he  has  succeeded 
in  winning  over  to  his  own  views. 

And  again: 

We  are  all  of  us  "the  people,"  and  not  solely 
the  gentlemen  who  represent  certain  ancient 
claims  and  traditions  termed  "liberal."  .  .  . 
I  am  one  of  the  people.  His  Majesty  the 
Emperor  is  one  of  the  people. 

"  'Freedom,'  "  he  said  at  another  time, 

is  really  used  to  designate  rule.  By  "free- 
dom of  speech"  is  meant  the  rule  of  speak- 
ers; by  "freedom  of  the  press"  is  meant 
the  predominant  and  preponderant  influence 
of  newspaper  editors.  Indeed,  gentlemen — 
and  I  am  not  speaking  as  a  sectary — it  hap- 
pens that  often  "freedom  of  the  Church"  is 
taken  as  meaning  the  rule  of  the  priests. 

In  one  of  his  earliest  speeches  he  de- 
clared that  French  "equality"  was  "the 
daughter  of  envy  and  covetousness" — 
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an  excellent  illustration,  by  the  way,  of 
his  adroitness  in  fighting  a  phrase  with 
a  phrase.  At  times  it  was  his  practice 
simply  to  turn  a  phrase  or  epithet,  like 
a  captured  gnn,  upon  its  earlier  possess- 
ors, leaving  his  hearers  to  judge  whether 
he  had  not  an  equal  right  to  use  it:  wit- 
ness his  **Bysantinian  servility' to  the 
populace."  Here,  however,  we  are  out 
of  the  class  of  phrases  we  are  now  con- 
sidering— the  abstract  phrases.  For 
these  his  dislike  was  so  great  that  he 
was  not  willing  that  they  should  be  used 
on  his  own  side.  Thus  he  objected  to 
the  term  CuUurkampf,  declaring  that  in 
his  struggle  with  the  Roman  hierarchy 
he  was  not  fighting  for  "culture,"  but 
for  the  political  interests  of  Prussia  and 
of  the  Empire. 

Words  and  things  are  so  commonly 
confounded  that  it  is  perhaps  needful  to 
say  that  Bismarck's  attitude  toward  such 
terms  as  "the  people"  and  "culture" — 
or  rather  his  attitude  toward  what  he  re- 
garded as  the  abuse  of  these  terms — im- 
plies no  failure  to  appreciate  the  thing 
behind  the  word.  It  should  also  be 
noted  that  his  love  of  the  concrete  and 
his  dislike  for  the  abstract  were  not  at 
all  equivalent  to  materialism  and  the  re- 
jection of  ideals.  It  was  Bismarck  who, 
in  one  of  his  greatest  speeches,  alluded 
to  "the  imponderables  that  weigh  heav- 
ier than  all  material  weights." 

In  one  of  his  letters  from  Frankfort, 
written  in  the  fifties,  Bismarck  dealt  with 
the  contingency  of  a  European  coalition 
against  Germany  and  endeavoured  to 
forecast  the  probable  conduct  of  the 
smaller  German  States. 

They  will  hardly  feel  called  upon  to  sacri- 
fice their  existence  to  an  idealistic  loyalty  to 
the  German  confederacy,  but  will  at  once 
consider  themselves  bound  to  secure  above 
all  things  the  maintenance  in  each  country 
of  its  hereditary  dynasty;  and  the  several 
governments,  in  their  paternal  wisdom,  will 
decide  when  the  precise  moment  has  come  at 
which  anxiety  for  the  welfare  of  their  sub- 
jects renders  desertion  to  the  enemy  a  pain- 
ful but  unavoidable  duty. 

This  passage  is  notable  because  the 
phrases  that  here  are  made  to  ring  so 
hollow  were  the  Conservative  shibbo- 
leths of  the  day.  It  is  notable  from 
another  point  of  view,  because  it  exhib- 
its an  intensity  of  scorn  combined  with 
a  quietness  of  utterance  which  reminds 
one  (and  not  for  the  first  or  only  time  in 


reading  Bismarck)  of  the  scez'a  ittdignatio 
of  the  great  Irish  dean. 

Another  class  of  phrases  that  Bis- 
marck disliked  was  the  grandiloquent. 
"I  hate  big  words,"  he  said;  and  he  met 
them  as  he  met  abstractions,  by  inquir- 
ing what  was  behind  them.  When,  in 
1863,  the  English  ambassador  menaced 
Prussia  with  the  wrath  of  Europe, 
Bismarck  simply  replied:  "Who  is 
Europe?" 

It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  he 
occasionally  used  big  words  himself. 
"An  appeal  to  fear  finds  no  echo  in  Ger- 
man hearts,"  and  "We  Germans  fear 
God  and  nothing  else  in  the  world,"  can 
hardly  be  put  in  any  other  class;  and 
there  are  on  record  a  few  phrases  about 
himself  that  sound  rather  **big"  to  Eng- 
lish ears.  "It  is  the  same  to  me  whether 
I  die  for  my  King  on  the  pavement  of 
the  street  or  on  the  battlefield,"  he  said 
in  1866;  but  this  was  just  after  his  hand- 
to-hand  struggle  with  the  assassin  Cohen, 
and  not  very  long  before  Sadowa. 

That  outbursts  of  this  sort  were  not 
really  characteristic  of  the  man  is  shown 
not  only  by  their  infrequency,  but  by  the 
fact  that  in  his  speeches  almost  every 
sentence  of  this  character  is  followed  by 
another  of  the  driest  and  most  prosaic 
sort,  as  if  he  regretted  the  momentary 
lapse  into  grandiloquence  and  was  anx- 
ious to  efface,  if  possible,  the  memory  of 
the  offence.  One  often  cited  and  seem- 
ingly egotistical  phrase  about  himself  is 
accompanied,  in  the  full  report,  by  a 
delicate  bit  of  self-persiflage: 

In  my  political  life,  which  through  chang- 
ing phases  of  European  politics  has  been  de- 
voted always  to  the  resolute  representation  of 
the  interests  of  my  King  and  my  country. 
I  have  had  the  honor  of  making  many  ene- 
mies. Go  from  the  Garonne — to  begin  with 
Gascony— to  the  Vistula,  from  the  Belt  to  the 
Tiber;  search  at  home  along  the  courses  of 
the  Oder  and  the  Rhine,  and  you  will  find, 
I  am  proud  to  assert,  that  at  this  moment  I 
am  the  most  and  the  best  hated  person  in 
this  country. 

Bismarck's  most  characteristic  and 
most  successful  phrases  were  direct  and 
terse  statements  of  fact  or  of  opinion. 
They  caught  the  public  ear  in  part  by 
their  audacity,  which  in  some  cases 
amounted  to  impertinence;  in  part  by 
their  picturesqueness.  They  are  remem- 
bered for  their  truth.  Some  of  them 
have  taken  the  rank  of  verified  prophe- 
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cies.  Two  of  the  most  famous  date  from 
1862:  "Not  by  speeches  and  resolutions 
of  majorities  are  the  great  questions  of 
the  time  decided,  but  by  iron  and  blood." 
"Austria  should  transfer  its  centre  of 
gravity  to  Ofen." 

A  natural  pendant  to  the  second  of 
these,  which  was  addressed  directly  to 
the  Austrian  Count  Karolyi,  is  the  brief 
dialogue  which  occurred  a  few  years 
earlier,  between  Bismarck  and  a  French 
diplomat.  '*Cctte  politique"  said  the 
Frenchman,  '*va  vous  conduire  d  Jena." 
**Pourquoi  pas  d  Waterloo  f"  Bismarck 
inquired.  Since  Olmiitz  Prussia  had 
been  so  trodden  down  and  crowed  over, 
that  these  impertinences  made  every 
Prussian  who  had  heard  them  breathe 
more  freely.  They  produced  the  effect 
of  a  declaration  of  independence. 

The  phrase  "iron  and  blood"  is  a  good 
illustration  of  Bismarck's  habit  of  say- 
ing things  which  others  knew,  but  did 
not  quite  dare  to  say.  An  earlier  ex- 
ample was  his  answer,  in  1850,  to  the 
Grand  Duke  of  Hesse,  who  complained 
that  the  Prussian  ambassador,  Canitz, 
had  been  asking  "indiscreet  questions." 
Bismarck  responded:  "As  a  rule,  diplo- 
mats are  paid  to  keep  on  asking  ques- 
tions until  they  get  no  more  answers." 

Of  briefer  phrases,  "satisfied  nations" 
is  often  attributed  to  Bismarck,  but  it 
was  quoted  from  (and  credited  to)  Met- 
ternich.  **Beati  possidentes^'  is  doubtless 
older  than  Bismarck,  but  he  made  the 
phrase  his  own  by  the  way  in  which  he 
used  it.  "Conflict  duties"  or  "fighting 
duties"  (Kampfsolle)  is  Bismarck's,  and 
it  holds  its  own  as  a  pregnant  and  con- 
venient description  of  economic  policy. 
Less  known  but  equally  pregnant  was 
the  term  "fighting  laws"  (Katnpfge- 
s^se),  which  he  applied  to  the  Prussian 
laws  directed  against  the  Roman  hier- 
archy. Less  frequently  quoted  than 
one  would  expect  is  his  remark  that  di- 
rect taxes  rest  upon  the  tax-payers  "with 
a  certain  angular  brutality." 

Truth  and  vigour  of  concrete  illustra- 
tion contributed  to  the  success  of  his 
statement  (in  1876)  that  Germany's  in- 
terests in  Oriental  affairs  were  not  worth 
"the sound  bones  of  a  single  Pomeranian 
musketeer." 

Bismarck  made  frequent  use  of  similes 
and  metaphors.  Of  his  similes,  two 
things  may  be  said.     They  fully  carry 


out  Yellowplush's  advice  to  Bulwer- 
Lytton,  that  when  you  are  making  simi- 
les it  is  quite  as  well  to  make  them  like. 
And  having  found  the  comparison  that 
was  "like,"  Bismarck  inquired  as  little 
as  Homer  or  Lincoln  whether  it  was 
dignified  or  in  accordance  with  the 
canons  of  refined  literary  taste. 

Some  of  the  best  of  them  date  from 
Bismarck's  activity  in  the  old  Diet  at 
Frankfort.  He  put  in  two  words  the 
situation  of  the  smaller  States,  maintain- 
ing an  artificial  independence  under  the 
protection  of  the  greater,  by  saying  that 
they  were  "under  glass."  The  character 
of  the  Confederation  and  its  probable  end 
he  indicated  as  follows:  "With  the  Prus- 
sian horse  hitched  in  front  and  the  Aus- 
trian behind,  the  federal  wagon  must 
sooner  or  later  go  to  pieces."  Prussia, 
he  steadily  maintained,  would  fare  much 
better  after  this  catastrophe  had  oc- 
curred. "A  war  waged  by  Prussia  for 
the  Union,"  he  wrote,  "would  strongly 
remind  me  of  that  Englishman  who 
fought  a  sentry  for  the  sake  of  hanging 
himself  in  the  sentry-box."  Were  Aus- 
tria to  be  attacked  by  Russia  and 
France,  Prussia,  he  insisted,  should 
stand  aloof;  otherwise  "we  should  prob- 
ably be  beaten  and  perhaps  uns  singend 
verbluten  pour  les  beaux  yeux  de  VAu- 
triclie  et  de  la  DiHe."  ''Uns  singefid  ver- 
bluten" is  a  phrase  of  which  Heine  might 
well  have  been  proud. 

During  the  Crimean  War,  Bismarck 
strongly  supported  the  policy  of  Prus- 
sian neutrality,  and  when  it  was  ended  he 
was  in  favour  of  keeping  aloof  from  the 
Congress  of  Paris.  If  Prussia  went  in, 
it  was  apparently  necessary  for  her  to 
accept  a  programme  framed  by  Austria, 
France  and  England.  In  a  confidential 
letter  to  Minister  Manteuffel,  Bismarck 
cited  a  French  friend  who  had  said  that 
there  was  ''trop  d'inconnu"  in  the  pro- 
gramme, and  went  on: 

While  the  authors  of  the  programme  are 
presumably  in  accord,  among  themselves,  as 
to  the  meaning  of  this  "unknown,"  it  is  cer- 
tainly inadvisable  to  pay  a  visit  to  three  sus- 
picious characters  in  a  dark  house,  with 
every  turn  and  corner  of  which  they  are  ac- 
curately acquainted. 

Frederick  William  IV.  was.  unduly 
anxious  to  participate  in  the  Congress; 
and  Austria,  knowing  this,  was  demand- 
ing pledges  and  concessions  as  the  price 
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of  admission.    Bismarck  writes   in   the 
same  private  dispatch: 

The  greater  and  the  more  impatient  desire 
to  figure  in  the  conferences  we  allow  to  be 
discerned,  the  higher  the  stick  will  be  held  that 
we  must  leap  over  to  get  in.  The  cooler  we 
show  ourselves,  the  more  surely  I  count  on 
our  being  brought  in  with  honour  and  free- 
dom. • 

The  undeveloped  but  perfectly  indi- 
cated simile  which  I  have  italicised  was 
better  calculated  than  pages  of  grave 
protest  to  make  the  King  see  the  indig- 
nity of  the  part  he  was  playing.  The  let- 
ter was  shown  to  the  King,  as  Bismarck 
doubtless  meant  it  should  be. 

In  1858,  Bismarck  pointed  out  that 
Austria's  financial  weakness  increased 
her  political  influence.  "The  capitalists 
cleave  to  Austria  as  the  physician  cleaves 
to  a  paying  patient" 

In  1858,  Bismarck's  antagonism  to 
Austria  had  become  so  marked  that  the 
Prince  Regent  felt  it  to  be  advisable  to 
promote  him  out  of  Frankfort,  and  he 
was  appointed  Ambassador  to  Russia. 
The  cause  and  the  character  of  this 
transfer  was  summarised  by  Bismarck 
in  a  single  word.  He  described  himself 
as  "kaltgestellt"  that  is  "put  on  ice." 

When  he  became  premier  of  Prussia, 
he  told  the  military  committee  of  the 
Diet,  in  the  "iron  and  blood"  speech, 
that  Prussia  was  undoubtedly  carrying 
"armour  too  heavy  for  its  slim  body" — a 
phrase  that,  like  Motley's  allusion  to 
"Prussia's  wasp-waist,"  becomes  intelli- 
gible after  a  single  glance  at  a  map  of 
the  period. 

After  the  victory  of  Sadowa,  Bismarck 
had  "the  thankless  task  of  pouring  water 
into  the  foaming  wine,"  that  is  of  in- 
ducing the  King  and  the  military  party 
to  give  Austria  easy  terms  for  the  sake 
of  speedy  peace.  He  had  his  troubles 
too  with  the  first  North  German  Parlia- 
ment in  1867,  when  they  were  disposed 
to  spend  too  much  time  in  debating  the 
provisions  of  the  new  constitution;  and 
his  famous  phrase,  "Put  Germany  in  the 
saddle  and  you  will  find  it  can  ride" 
{Setzen  wir  Deutschland  in  den  Sattel:  es 
wird  schon  rciten  kannen),  did  much  to 
bring  the  deputies  into  a  more  practical 
temper.  When  Baden,  the  only  South 
German  State  in  which,  at  the  time,  the 
German  unity  party  was  in  the  majority, 
asked,  in    1867,   for  admission   to   the 


North  German  Confederation,  Bismarck 
said:  "If  we  skim  oflf  the  cream,  the  milk 
will  sour."  It  was  in  connection  with  the 
Congress  of  Berlin,  after  the  Russian- 
Turkish  war,  that  Bismarck  said:  "I 
conceive  of  Germany's  part  in  mediating 
the  peace  as  that  of  an  honest  broker, 
who  really  wishes  to  bring  the  trade  to 
a  conclusion."  Less  known,  but  quota- 
ble, is  the  phrase,  "the  clean  linen  of  a 
civilised  nation." 

"The  political  relations  between  two 
great  States,"  Bismarck  said,  in  1887, 

may  be  compared  to  the  position  of  two 
travellers  in  a  dark  forest  who  do  not  know 
each  other  and  neither  of  whom  quite  trusts 
the  other.  If  the  one  puts  his  hand  in  his 
pocket,  the  other  cocks  his  revolver,  and  the 
moment  the  first  hears  the  click,  he  fires. 

And  again: 

Every  country  is  held  at  some  time  to  ac- 
count for  the  windows  broken  by  its  press; 
the  bill  is  presented,  some  day  or  other,  in 
the  shape  of  hostile  sentiment  in  the  other 
country. 

Bismarck  did  not  enjoy  seeing  statues 
of  himself:  "It  disturbs  me,"  he  said,  "to 
stand  beside  myself  as  a  sort  of  fossil." 
When  he  left  Berlin  after  his  dismissal 
he  received  a  great  popular  ovation. 
"The  Berliners,"  he  said,  "gave  me  a 
first-class  funeral."  And  later,  in  his  re- 
tirement at  Friedrichsruh,  "Passions," 
he  said,  "are  like  the  trout  in  my  pond: 
one  devours  the  other  until  but  one  fat 
old  trout  is  left.  In  my  case  the  passion 
for  politics  has  in  the  course  of  time  de- 
voured all  the  rest." 

Figures  of  speech,  like  other  phrases, 
can  be  turned  against  their  authors;  and 
one  phrase  which  Bismarck  launched  in 
Parliament  has  survived  in  a  sense  op- 
posed to  that  which  he  tried  to  give  it. 
In  justifying  the  application  of  the  in- 
come of  the  sequestrated  Hanoverian 
crown  property  to  secret  police  purposes, 
he  said  in  1869: 

I  was  not  born  to  be  a  spy;  the  part  is 
foreign  to  my  whole  nature;  but  I  believe 
that  we  deserve  your  thanks  if  we  subject  our- 
selves to  the  task  of  following  noxious  rep- 
tiles into  their  holes  to  observe  what  they  are 
doing. 

This  remark  not  only  resulted  in  the 
Guelf  property  being  commonly  de- 
scribed as  the  reptile-fund,  but  it  has 
made  "reptile"  a  current  term  to  de- 
scribe, not  a  conspirator  but  a  secret 
agent  of  the  government. 
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That  Bismarck  possessed  both  wit  and 
humour  has  been  shown,  I  think,  by  the 
sayings  already  cited.  Some  of  his 
phrases,  however,  owe  their  popularity 
so  entirely  to  one  or  the  other  of  these 
qualities  that  they  deserve  separate  no- 
tice. The  best  of  them,  it  seems  to  me, 
is  his  reply  to  the  German  Prince  who 
had  received  the  offer  of  a  crown  in  the 
Balkan  peninsula,  and  who  asked  Bis- 
marck whether  he  would  advise  its  ac- 
ceptance. "By  all  means,*'  said  the  Chan- 
cellor, "it  will  be  a  delightful  recollec- 
tion,*' (es  wird  Ihncn  Hne  sclwne  Erin- 
nerung  scin).  The  popular  instinct,  which 
seldom  errs  in  such  things,  has  assigned 
the  role  of  questioner  in  this  anecdote 
to  Alexander  of  Battenberg,  some  time 
Prince  of  Bulgaria,  and  has  thus  given 
to  Bismarck's  jest  the  value  of  a  pro- 
phecy. The  historian  Sybel,  however,  has 
been  unkind  enough  to  tell  us  that  the 
prince  in  question  was  Charles  of  Ho- 
henzollern,  who  is  still  King  of  Rou- 
mania. 

Less  known  but  nearly  as  good  is 
Bismarck's  description  of  Napoleon  III. 
in  the  days  of  his  greatest  prestige — 
*'Une  grande  incapacite  fficconnuc.*' 

In  1858,  when  Baron  Reitzenstein,  the 
Prussian  member  of  the  Federal  military 
commission,  had  been  recalled  from 
Frankfort,  Bismarck  wrote  that  the  su- 
perior technical  training  possessed  by 
this  officer  had  really  prejudiced  Prus- 
sia's interests.  It  had  driven  the  other 
members  of  the  commission  into  opposi- 
tion. He  accordingly  suggested  that  the 
Baron's  successsor  should  "unite  with 
the  other  requirements  for  his  post  .  . 
the  capacity  of  making  tolerant  and  con- 
ciliatory use  of  his  superior  knowledge,'* 

When  Bismarck  was  dismissed  and 
and  General  Caprivi  appointed  to  suc- 
ceed him,  William  II.  made  Bismarck  a 
Field  Marshal.  "The  Emperor,"  said 
Bismarck,  "has  arranged  a  chasscs-croi- 
sez:  he  has  made  his  best  general  Chan- 
cellor and  his  Chancellor  a  general." 
Bismarck  was  also  created  Duke  of  Lau- 
enburg.  "That,"  he  said,  "will  be  con- 
venient if  I  wish  to  travel  incognito,** 

Bismarck's  humour  was  often  grim. 
When,  in  1871,  the  French  plenipoten- 
tiaries protested  against  the  contribu- 
tion which  he  proposed  to  exact  from 
Paris,  "Paris,"  Bismarck  replied,  "is  a 
great  city;  let  us  not  show  it  any  lack  of 


respect."  Slightly  grim,  again,  was  his 
defence  of  "the  coupon-cutters"  against 
a  Socialistic  attack.  He  pronounced 
them  "an  estimable  class  of  citizens,  and 
one  that  the  government  may  well  desire 
to  see  greatly  increased  in  numbers,  be- 
cause they  combine  wealth  with  a  cer- 
tain timidity."  In  lighter  vein  was  his 
explanation  to  Parliament  touching  his 
reasons  for  dissolving  it  in  1878,  and  or- 
dering new  elections.  He  had  done  this, 
he  said,  that  the  deputies  might  discuss 
the  situation  with  their  constituents  "and 
return  strengthened,  like  Antaeus,  by 
contact  with  their  domestic  earth."  At 
another  time,  in  pleading  for  a  cessation 
of  reforms  and  a  season  of  recuperation, 
he  said:  "Let  us  leave  our  children  a 
problem  or  two:  they  might  find  the 
world  very  tiresome  if  there  were  noth- 
ing left  for  them  to  do." 

Bismarck's  comparisons  and  illustra- 
tions were  drawn  more  often  from  life 
than  from  his  library,  and  comparatively 
few  of  his  best  phrases  were  suggested  by 
books.  In  his  writings,  his  speeches  and 
his  table-talk  there  is,  however,  an 
abundance  of  literary  and  historical  allu- 
sions, and  phrases  of  literary  origin  are 
not  lacking.  He  drew  occasionally  on 
mythology,  classical  and  German;  and 
in  his  great  speech  of  March  2,  1885,  he 
gave  to  the  Baldur  myth  a  political  in- 
terpretation that  will  long  be  remem- 
bered. 

'*A  peculiar  prophetic  foresight,"  he  said, 
"lies  in  our  old  German  myth.  As  often  as 
it  fares  well  with  the  Germans,  as  often  as 
a  German  national  springtime  opens,  our 
Loki  is  at  hand,  and  always  finds  his  Hodur 
— a  dull  half-witted  fellow  whom  he  adroitly 
instigates  to  kill  the  German  people's  spring. 
.  .  .  Partisan  dissension  grows  rampant; 
and  if  this  partisan  spirit  appeals  with  its 
Loki-voice  to  Hodur,  the  elector,  to  strike 
his  fatherland  dead,  then  it  is  this  Loki  whom 
I  arraign  before  God  and  before  history." 

There  are  in  Bismarck's  written  and 
spoken  words  singularly  few  reminis- 
cences of  German  literature,  compared 
with  the  abundance  of  Shakespearian  al- 
lusions. It  seems  at  times  as  if  Bis- 
marck, like  Lincoln,  had  learned  much 
of  his  history  in  Shakespeare;  and  not 
his  English  history  only,  for  in  one  pas- 
sage in  which  he  cites  the  story  of 
Coriolanus  (speech  of  Jan.  30,  1869),  it 
is  obviously  the  English  play  and  not 
the  Latin  original  that  he  has  in  mind. 
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There  are  also,  in  his  speeches,  frequent 
reminiscences  of  Shakespearian  phrases. 
"I  believe,"  he  said,  "that  I  serve  God  in 
serving  my  King;"  and  he  once  cen- 
sured *'the  sickly  pallor  of  mistrust"  of 
the  government  which  he  noted  on  the 
faces  of  the  deputies.  If  this  last  illus- 
tration seems  doubtful,  compare  the 
phrases  in  German:  **Von  des  Gedankcns 
Bldsse  angckr'mkclty'  and  Bismarck's 
"Kranke  Bldsse  des  Mistrauens." 

In  literature  as  in  life,  Bismarck  took 
whatever  suited  his  purpose;  and  two  of 
his  best  literarv  illustrations  are  drawn 
from  German  operas.  In  1856,  he  wrote 
that  Austria  "will  play  Don  Juan  with 
all  the  cabinets  if  it  can  misuse  so  sturdy 
a  Leporello  as  Prussia;"  and  in  1849  ^^ 
made  a  striking  comparison  between  the 
bargain  which  the  German  democracy 
wished  to  drive  with  Frederick  William 
IV.  and  the  pact  between  the  devil  and 
the  huntsman  in  Der  Freischiitz.  "It 
will  not  be  long,"  he  said,  "before  the 
Radicals  come  to  the  new  Emperor  with 
the  Imperial  arms  and  ask  him:  *Do  you 
think  this  Eagle  was  given  you  for  noth- 
ing?' " 

The  remark  made  above,  about 
Shakespeare  and  history,  must  not  be 
taken  too  literally ;  for  few  Germans  even 
have  a  knowledge  of  history  so  broad 
and  at  the  same  time  so  minute  as  was 
Bismarck's.  Of  this  knowledge  he 
made  eflfective  use  in  debate:  but  the 
list  of  Bismarckian  phrases  based  on 
historic  allusions  is  a  short  one.  The 
only  really  famous  one  is  the  Canossa 


phrase:  '*Nach  Canossa  gehen  wir  nicht" 
Of  this  saying  K ladder adatsch  after- 
wards suggested  a  revised  version: 
'*Nach  Canossa  gehen  wir  dock,"  **Cati' 
linarische  Exist etizen,*'  is  still  cited;  and 
also  the  statement  that  the  annual  voting 
of  the  army-bill  would  turn  the  royal 
army  into  "a  parliamentary  army."  Nor 
have  Germans  yet  forgotten  Bismarck's 
sharp  reply  to  the  Ultramontane  deputy: 
"The  Pope  is  not  to  me  the  successor  of 
Peter  in  the  sense  indicated  by  Count 
Briihl.     Peter  was  not  infallible." 

Bismarck's  power  of  condensation 
gave  to  many  of  his  phrases  something 
of  the  turn  of  the  proverb;  and  some  of 
them  have  become  or  are  becoming 
proverbs.  Some  of  the  sayings  already 
quoted  might  be  cited  again  here;  but 
the  following  will  suffice  for  illustration: 

The  world  cannot  be  ruled  from  below. 

A  great  State  cannot  be  governed  accord- 
ing to  party  views. 

The  majority  has  no  heart. 

A  chamber  is  more  easily  mobilised  than 
an  army. 

Any  one  who  can  make  promises  can  get 
himself  elected. 

The  more  constitutional,  the  more  expen- 
sive. 

In  negotiating  with  Austria,  every  con- 
cession is  the  mother  of  a  new  demand. 

The  German  has  a  strong  leaning  towards 
discontent. 

We  cannot  hasten  the  course  of  time  by 
setting  our  watches  forward. 

You  cannot  ripen  fruit  by  setting  lamps 
imder  the  tree. 

The  dread  of  responsibility  is  a  disease  of 
our  time. 

Munroe  Smith, 


AN  INTERVIEW  WITH  MRS.  ROBERT  LOUIS  STEVENSON 


Mrs.  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  who, 
with  the  rest  of  the  Vailima  family,  is 
now  spending  the  season  at  No.  34  Ox- 
ford Terrace,  London,  has  just  returned 
from  a  trip  to  Scotland,  where  she  has 
been  visiting  Mr.  Stevenson's  Edinburgh 
friends  and  relatives.  The  interviewer 
was  welcomed,  but  having  been  in- 
structed to  Ignore  everything  relating  to 
Samoan  life  and  politics,  had  to  suppress 
many  interesting  stories. 

"We  had  a  very  pleasant  time,"  said 
Mrs.  Stevenson,  "and  enjoyed  meeting 
the  friends  I  have  not  seen  for  so  long. 


We  went  especially  to  see  Louis's  favour- 
ite aunt.  Miss  Jane  White  Balfour,  of 
whom  we  are  all  very  fond.  We  were 
entertained  chiefly  by  Dr.  George  Bal- 
four, Mr.  Stevenson's  uncle,  and  at  the 
reception  given  us  there  we  met  many 
relatives.  We  also  saw  Louis's  old  nurse, 
'Cummy' — Miss  Allison  Cunningham — 
who  told  us  a  number  of  interesting 
stories  of  Louis's  boyhood,  and  whose 
repetitions  have  given  her  considerable 
fame  in  her  circle." 

"And  what  are  your  plans  for  the  win- 
ter?" was  asked. 
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"I  expect  to  spend  the  winter  in  Lon- 
don," said  Mrs.  Stevenson,  "and  advise 
with  Mr.  Colvin  regarding  the  Life  of 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  which  he  has  well 
under  way.  One-third  of  the  letters  are 
to  appear  serially  in  Scribner's  Magazine, 
next  year,  and  they,  with  the  Life,  will 
be  published  as  soon  as  possible  in  book 
form.  The  work  of  going  over  and  edit- 
ing these  is  a  responsible  one,  and  I  pre- 
ferred to  be  here  where  I  could  attend 
to  it  personally."   ' 

'*To  whom  are  the  most  of  these  let- 
ters written?"  I  asked  her. 

"To  Edmund  Gosse,  W.  E.  Henley, 
Henry  James,  and  William  Archer,"  she 
replied,  "besides  those  to  Louis's  father 
and  mother.  But  perhaps  the  gayest  of 
them  all  are  directed  to  Mr.  J.  M.  Barrie, 
of  whom  Louis  was  very  fond,  although 
they  had  never  met.  Their  friendship 
was  carried  on  entirely  by  correspond- 
ence, and  so  Louis's  letters  were,  in  a 
way,  autobiographical." 

"We  all  had  more  or  less  of  a  hand  in 
the  Barrie  letters,"  said  Mrs.  Stevenson's 
daughter,  Mrs.  Strong,  "and  as  I  was  his 
amanuensis,  I  often  interpolated  of  my 
own  accord  in  a  rather  jocose  mood. 
You  know  Mr.  Stevenson  dictated  all  of 
his  later  books  to  me,  and  he  once  wrote 
Barrie  that  I  'had  a  growing  conviction 
that  I  was  the  real  author  of  his  works.'  " 

"I  hope  there  is  not  so  much  Samoan 
politics  in  this  set  as  in  the  Vailivia  Let- 
ters,*' I  suggested. 

"No,"  said  Mrs.  Strong;  "they  are  in 
an  entirely  different  vein,  and  much 
lighter  and  merrier  than  the  letters  writ- 
ten to  Mr.  Colvin,  and  are  replies  to 
amusing  and  clever  correspondents, 
showing  a  different  side  of  Mr.  Steven- 
son's character  altogether." 

"But  have  you  no  plans  beyond  this 
winter's  work  on  the  Life?'*  I  asked  Mrs. 
Stevenson. 

"I  shall  return  to  America  in  time,  I 
hope,  and  shall  live  in  New  York,  or 
possibly  in  California,  where  I  would  like 
to  build  a  house,  for  at  present  we  have 
no  real  home.  Vailima  is  to  be  sold,  as 
soon  as  we  have  an  acceptable  offer,  and 
I  would  like  to  call  California  my  per- 
manent home." 

"Have  you  met  many  old  friends 
here?" 

"Yes,"  she  answered;  "with  Mr.  Col- 
vin and  Mr.  Henley,  Mr.  Gosse  and  Mr. 


James  are  our  oldest  and  best  friends, 
and  they  have  all  been  very  kind  to  us. 
Mr.  William  Archer,  too,  is  an  old  and 
dear  friend,  and  I  am  sorry  that  I  have 
not  yet  been  able  to  see  him.  We  met 
many  naval  officers  at  Samoa  during  the 
eight  years  we  lived  there,  and  many  of 
these  have  called  and  discussed  old 
times.  Many  of  them  have  been  pro- 
moted since  we  saw  them  last,  including 
almost  all  of  the  officers  of  H.  M.  S. 
Cura^oa,  with  whom  Mr.  Stevenson  was 
always  great  friends." 

Mrs.  Strong  added,  "We  are  quite  as 
proud,  though,  of  our  own  United  States 
officers,  for  we  are  all  Americans  of  the 
most  patriotic  sort!"  (I  looked  around 
and  saw  portraits  of  Admiral  Dewey, 
Lieut.  Hobson,  and  Captain  Wain- 
wright,  beneath  the  crossed  American 
and  Cuban  flags.)  "We  are  all  wishing 
we  had  been  in  the  United  States  to  see 
the  departure  of  the  troops,  and  I  am 
glad  that  I  shall  probably  be  there  when 
the  men  return.  The  whole  war  has 
been  so  picturesque  and  full  of  surprises. 
We  buy  all  the  papers  we  can  get,  and 
keep  up  with  all  the  manoeuvres." 

"I  am  looking  forward  to  a  trip  to 
Skerryvore,  the  house  at  Bournemouth 
where  Mr.  Stevenson  and  I  lived  five 
years,"  said  Mrs.  Stevenson.  "The  place 
was  given  us  by  Mr.  Stevenson,  senior, 
and  we  named  it  for  the  celebrated  light- 
house. I  believe  there  has  been  a  plate 
put  on  the  house  since  Mr.  Stevenson's 
death,  and  there  are  also  the  memorial 
tablets  of  two  of  our  dogs  with  Latin 
inscriptions  on  the  stones  built  into  the 
house.  I  hope,  too,  to  get  to  Oxford, 
where  Mr.  Stevenson's  cousin  Telema,' 
Mr.  Balfour,  lives.  He  was  adopted  as 
'our  cousin'  by  the  family,  and  lived  with 
us  at  Vailima  several  years." 

"What  portrait  of  Mr.  Stevenson  do 
you  think  the  best?"  was  asked. 

"Mr.  Stevenson  was  a  very  baffling 
subject  for  the  artist,"  was  the  reply. 
"Some  got  one  side  of  his  character  and 
some  another,  but  too  many  of  them  saw 
him  only  when  he  was  ill  or  worn  out.  It 
is  painful  to  us  to  see  these  now,  for  in 
his  later  years  at  Samoa  he  was  much 
stronger  and  quite  robust,  and  we  like  to 
remember  him  as  the  gay  Louis  he  was 
at  Vailima.  On  the  whole  I  like  the  Saint 
Gaudens  medallion  the  best  of  all,  and 
I  am  delighted  to  hear  that  Mr.  Saint 
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Gaudens  has  been  chosen  to  do  the 
Edinburgh  memorial." 

"And  which  of  Stevenson's  writings 
do  you  like  the  best?" 

"I  agree  with  him  that  Weir  of  Hermi- 
ston,  though  only  a  fragment,  5hows  his 
best  work,"  was  the  answer.  "It  is  at 
least  the  best  of  the  romances.  For  the 
short  stories,  personally  I  prefer  'Provi- 
dence and  the  Guitar.'  Did  you  know 
that  it  was  a  true  story?  Louis  sent  the 
money  he  obtained  for  it  to  the  musician 
who  was  the  hero  of  the  tale." 

"What  have  you  written  yourself?"  I 
asked. 

"Please  don't  ask  me  that!"  she  ex- 
claimed. 

"But  you  used  to  paint?" 

"No!  But  Louis  once  tried.  I  have 
in  San  Francisco  a  picture  he  worked  at 
with  tremendous  energy.  It  represented 
the  arm  of  a  chair  with  a  matchbox  on  it, 
and  it  is  the  funniest  thing  you  ever  saw. 
He  couldn't  mix  his  oils,  and  finally  had 
to  use  glazes  and  wash  the  paint  on  like 
water  colour.  Mrs.  Strong,  of  course, 
has  made  innumerable  sketches  and  cari- 
catures at  home  and  abroad." 

"There  are  rumours  of  more  Steven- 
soniana  yet  to  come,  besides  the  Life 
and  the  Letters"  I  suggested. 

"Several  outsiders  have  been  writing 


their  experiences  with  Louis,"  said  Mr. 
Osbourne,  "but  though  we  deprecate 
these  unauthorised  and  incomplete  ac- 
counts, of  course  we  can  do  nothing  to 
prevent  their  publication.  We  can,  how- 
ever, legally  forbid  the  publication  of 
private  letters,  and  shall  do  so.  I  have 
myself  been  working  on  a  >  Reader  of 
selections  from  Stevenson,  and  am  pre- 
paring to  issue  an  album  of  illustrations 
of  the  Romances.  I  brought  up  from 
Samoa  the  original  wood  blocks  that  were 
used  in  the  little  amateur  pamphlets  we 
printed  at  Davos  Platz  and  Bourne- 
mouth, from  which  we  are  to  reprint 
copies  enough  to  pay  for  the  'bonus  vol- 
ume' of  the  Edinburgh  edition."  Mrs. 
Stevenson  added:  '*!  have  decided  to 
present  these  blocks,  which  Mr.  Steven- 
son cut  with  his  own  hands,  to  the  Bos- 
ton public,  where  he  was  always  warmly 
appreciated." 

"And  now  for  the  last  conventional 
question,"  I  said;  "how  do  you  like  Lon- 
don?" 

Mrs.  Stevenson  looked  at  me,  and  I 
remembered  the  description  of  her  glance 
in  "An  Object  of  Pity" — Lady  Jersey's 
privately  printed  pot-pmirri  of  Ouida- 
esque  nonsense — "a  glance  as  of  one 
sighting  a  loaded  pistol," — and  I  escaped. 

Gektt  Burgess. 
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There  are  certain  fundamental  facts 
connected  with  the  mystery  of  our  ex- 
istence, of  which  every  human  being  is 
perfectly  aware,  yet  which  are,  neverthe- 
less, in  our  ordinary  thought  entirely 
devoid  of  actual  significance.  We  know 
them;  we  have  known  them  all  our  lives; 
we  even  think  of  them  from  time  to 
time;  but  we  do  it  in  a  most  impersonal 
and  casual  sort  of  way,  as  though  they 
had  no  vital  and  immediate  concern  for 
us.  They  do  not  affect  our  happiness 
from  day  to  day.  They  do  not  alter 
our  mode  of  life.  To  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses they  are  utterly  unreal. 

Of  all  these  facts,  to  take  the  tritest 
and  at  the  same  time  the  most  ter- 
rible illustration,  there  is  none  so  signifi- 
cant as  the  certainty  of  death.     From 


early  childhood  every  human  being 
knows  that  sooner  or  later  h^  is  doomed 
to  die,  that  a  death  sentence  has  been 
passed  upon  him  at  his  birth,  and  that 
the  execution  of  this  sentence  is  possi- 
ble at  any  moment  of  the  day  or  night. 
He  may  be  cut  down  in  an  instant  when 
he  is  in  the  full  vigour  of  life,  when  he 
is  just  beginning  to  enjoy  the  pleasures 
of  existence  to  the  full,  when  he  has 
learned  the  whole  secret  of  living,  of 
how  to  extract  from  it  the  last  delicious 
drop  of  pleasure,  emotional,  physical 
and  intellectual,  and  when  the  world 
holds  out  to  him  the  exquisite  delip^hts 
that  come  to  one  who  has  combmed 
and  blended  the  energy  of  youth  with 
that  discriminating  knowledge  which 
matured  experience  alone  can  give.    Or 
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he  may  live  on  and  on  to  the  greatest 
age  that  man  has  ever  known;  yet  after 
all,  this  will  be  at  the  most  a  short  re- 
prieve, and  it  will  enable  him  only  to 
taste  in  advance  the  bitterness  of  death 
in  life,  to  feel  his  powers  fail,  his  brain 
grow  dull,  his  senses  blunted,  the  pas- 
sionate joy  of  life  decay,  and  to  find  him- 
self tottering,  a  wrinkled,  tremulous,  and 
infinitely  lonely  dotard,  down  the  dark 
slopes  that  lead  to  the  inevitable  end. 
Come  when  it  will,  in  youth  or  age.  Death 
always  stands  a  ghastly  figure  at  the 
door,  pointing  its  spectral  finger  toward 
the  yawning  grave,  and  signifying  just 
one  thing  to  all  of  us — the  shrouded 
coffin,  the  chill  damp  earth,  the  crawling 
worm,  and  the  loathsome  process  of  cor- 
ruption. 

This  fact,  as  a  fact,  is  fully  understood 
by  every  living  man  and  woman  on  this 
earth.  We  might  suppose  that  the  hor- 
ror of  it  and  the  utter  impossibility  of  an 
escape  from  it  would  turn  the  world  into 
an  abode  of  wailing;  that  human  beings 
would  go  shuddering  by  with  blanched 
faces  and  livid  lips;  that  they  would  seek 
their  beds  at  night  with  a  feeling  of  infi- 
nite dread;  and  that  morning  would 
mean  to  them  only  the  beginning  of 
another  day  of  endless  apprehension.  It 
would  seem  impossible  for  them  to  laugh 
and  jest,  to  scheme  for  the  future,  and  to 
give  their  hearts  and  souls  to  the  petty 
pleasures  of  the  moment  without  a 
thought  of  anything  beyond.  It  would 
seem  incredible  that  they  should  pass 
the  spectre  at  the  door  a  hundred  times 
a  day  and  never  heed  his  menace,  and 
that  when  they  stand  beside  an  open 
grave  and  hear  the  crunching  of  the 
coffin  as  it  slides  down  to  its  resting- 
place,  their  thoughts  should  even  then 
be  wandering  to  other  themes — to  their 
business,  their  amusements,  or  their  din- 
ners. Once  in  a  while,  to  be  sure,  as 
though  the  finger  of  some  unseen  spirit 
had  been  laid  upon  them,  the  whole  re- 
ality does  flash  most  fearfully  upon  their 
minds,  and  then  for  an  instant  they  see 
life  as  it  really  is — a  mockery,  a  threat,  a 
charnel-house  of  horror  and  despair. 
Yet  this  is  only  for  the  moment.  It  comes 
to  any  one  but  seldom ;  and  after  it  has 
passed,  it  leaves  no  trace  behind  on 
thought  or  conduct.  And  this  is  well; 
for  were  it  otherwise,  the  human  reason 
could  not  bear  it,  and  the  world  would 


be  a  world  of  cowering  imbeciles  and 
raving  maniacs. 

There  are  certain  other  facts  and  cer- 
tain other  possibilities  and  conceptions 
which  the  mind  of  man  has  also  recog- 
nised, yet  of  which  the  actuality  rarely 
comes  to  us  in  all  its  overwhelming  and 
stupendous  meaning.  To  know  the  facts 
as  mere  expressions  of  accepted  truth  is 
very  simple,  but  to  know  them  so  as  to 
fed  them,  so  that  they  will  smite  home 
upon  the  consciousness  in  all  their  dread 
sublimity,  is  seldom  given  to  any  man  or 
woman.  The  thought  involved  is  so 
vast,  so  overwhelming,  so  tremendous, 
that  the  mere  intellect,  strain  though  it 
may,  can  never  grasp  it,  but  stands  piti- 
fully helpless  in  its  presence;  and  it  is 
only  when  imagination  throws  a  piercing 
ray  of  light  upon  the  mind  and  stimu- 
lates it  into  almost  superhuman  presci- 
ence that  for  a  moment  or  two  we  gain 
a  glimpse  of  all  the  awful  truth.  Of 
these  conceptions  there  are  two  whose 
mention  may  suffice  to  make  my  mean- 
ing clear — the  conception  of  Eternity  in 
time  and  of  Infinity  in  space.  We  write 
and  speak  about  them  both.  They  are, 
as  it  were,  linguistic  symbols  of  two  facts 
which  we  have  universally  accepted. 
The  schoolmen  chatter  of  them' glibly; 
yet,  perhaps  it  is  not  oftener  than  once 
in  a  whole  lifetime  that  the  awfulness  of 
what  they  mean  is  ever  flashed  upon  a 
single  human  mind.  Eternity  of  being 
— to  go  on  and  on  and  on  through  bill- 
ions and  trillions  of  centuries  and  then 
through  billions  and  trillions  more,  and 
to  remember  that  even  then  the  very 
smallest  mite  of  time  has  not  yet  passed 
in  comparison  with  what  Eternity  must 
really  mean,  that  nothing  can  end,  that 
there  can  be  no  stopping-place,  that 
though  one  loathe  the  very  thought  of 
more  existence,  it  must  still  go  on 
through  countless  and  unnumbered 
aeons — this  is  a  conception  that  staggers 
the  very  boldest  intellect  and  makes  the 
thought  of  immortality  a  thing  of  utter 
ghastliness.  It  is  sublime,  but  it  is  so 
full  of  horror  that  its  contemplation 
shakes  the  reason.  Mere  words  can  sel- 
dom make  it  real  to  us,  and  this  is  also 
true  of  any  clear  impression  of  Infinity. 
There  is  only  one  short  passage  in  all  the 
literature  that  I  have  ever  read,  which  for 
the  instant  makes  upon  the  mind  even 
the  most  fleeting  image  of  the  true  sig- 
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nificance  of  what  to  men  at  most  times 
is  a  word  and  nothing  more.  This  pas- 
sage is  contained  in  Thomas  Hardy's 
most  remarkable  story  entitled  Two  on  a 
Tower;  and  it  is  the  passage  in  which  the 
young  astronomer,  St.  Cleeve,  standing 
at  night  in  his  extemporised  observatory, 
speaks  of  th^  interstellar  spaces. 

He  tried  to  give  her  yet  another  idea  of 
the  size  of  the  universe;  never  was  there  a 
more  ardent  endeavour  to  bring  down  the  im- 
measurable to  human  comprehension!  By 
figure  of  speech  and  apt  comparisons  he  took 
her  mind  into  leading-strings,  compelling  her 
to  follow  him  into  wildernesses  of  which  she 
had  never  in  her  life  even  realised  the  exist- 
ence. 

"There  is  a  size  at  which  dignity  begins," 
he  exclaimed;  ''further  on  there  is  a  size  at 
which  grandeur  begins;  further  on  there  is 
a  size  at  which  solemnity  begins;  further 
on,  a  size  at  which  awfulness  begins;  further 
on,  a  size  at  which  ghastliness  begins.  That 
size  faintly  approaches  the  size  of  the  stellar 
universe.  So  am  I  not  right  in  saying  that 
those  minds  who  exert  their  imaginative 
powers  to  bury  themselves  in  the  depths  of 
that  universe  merely  strain  their  faculties  to 
gain  a  new  horror? 

"And  to  add  a  new  weirdness  to  what  the 
sky  possesses  in  its  size  and  formlessness, 
there  is  involved  the  quality  of  decay.  For 
all  the  wonder  of  these  everlasting  stars, 
eternal  spheres,  and  what  not,  they  are  not 
everlasting,  they  are  not  eternal;  they  burn 
out  like  candles.  You  see  that  dying  one  in 
the  body  of  the  Greater  Bear?  Two  centuries 
ago  it  was  as  bright  as  the  others.  The 
senses  may  become  terrified  by  plunging 
among  them  as  they  are,  but  there  is  a  piti- 
fulness  even  in  their  glory.  Imagine  them 
all  extinguished,  and  your  mind  feeling  its 
way  through  a  heaven  of  total  darkness, 
occasionally  striking  against  the  black,  in- 
visible cinders  of  those  stars " 

The  conception  of  Infinity  and  the 
conception  of  Eternity,  portentous 
though  they  be,  are  in  their  nature 
wholly  simple  and  axiomatic.  The  ob- 
jective understanding  of  them  involves 
no  complex  reasoning,  no  delicate  bal- 
ancing of  opposing  theories,  no  subtle 
argument,  no  tense  strain  upon  the  log- 
ical faculties.  That  there  should  be, 
indeed,  any  absolute  limitation  of  either 
Time  or  Space  is  utterly  unthinkable.  If, 
then,  with  all  their  simplicity  it  is  quite 
beyond  the  ordinary  intellect  to  grasp  at 
will  the  full  appreciation  of  their  real 
meaning,  what  shall  be  said  of  other 
themes  and  other  concepts  which  belong 
to  speculative  philosophy  and  which  are 
by  no  means  simple,  but  of  which  the 
very  mention  raises  in  the  mind  ques- 


tions of  infinite  difficulty?  Their  scope 
is  as  great  as  that  of  those  already  men- 
tioned, they  have  an  importance  that  is 
sometimes  almost  fearful  to  consider, 
and  every  one  of  them  is  complicated 
with  a  problem ;  so  that  the  intellect  can 
neither  grasp  them  in  their  entirety  as 
single  elemental  concepts,  but  apart  even 
from  their  vastness,  finds  itself  at  once 
plunged  into  a  nebulous  and  chaotic  mist 
of  doctrine.  The  question  of  Reality  as 
against  Appearance,  the  question  of  the 
possibility  of  Objective  Truth,  the  oppo- 
sition of  Being  and  Becoming,  and,  in 
the  sphere  of  ethics,  the  problem  of  the 
existence  of  Evil,  of  the  justification  of 
Life,  of  the  attainment  of  Selflessness — 
what  must  be  the  eflfect  of  these  and  a 
score  of  other  complicated  and  insoluble 
problems  upon  a  thoughtful  mind  that 
seriously  attempts  to  master  them  in  all 
their  maddening  tortuosity?  The  answer 
is  not  far  to  seek.  A  dry,  unspiritual, 
barren,  plodding  sort  of  mind  may  deal 
with  them  as  it  might  deal  with  the  fac- 
tors of  a  mathematical  problem.  The 
ideas  involved  are  merely  counters  in  a 
game.  The  reasoning  finds  its  expres- 
sion very  largely  in  a  sort  of  metaphysi- 
cal logomachy,  a  juggling  with  words,  the 
re-arrangement  of  a  Chinese  puzzle.  Of 
the  true  significance  of  these  themes, 
of  the  possibilities  involved  in  them, 
a  mind  like  this  has  no  vital  appre- 
ciation whatsoever,  any  more  than  it 
possesses  a  real  insight  into  the  horrors 
of  Infinity  and  the  ghastliness  of  Eter- 
nity, or  any  more  than  the  common  man 
possesses  a  realisation  of  the  fact  that  he 
must  surely  die.  But  take  a  mind  whose 
powers  of  reasoning  are  reinforced  and 
quickened  by  a  strong  imagination — a 
sensitive  mind  that  thrills  responsively 
to  every  subtle  influence,  and  one  that 
not  only  sees  and  understands  but  feels — 
and  then  the  very  contemplation  of  such 
themes  is  full  of  danger;  for  it  sees  too 
clearly  and  it  feels  too  keenly  to  be  safe. 
It  looks  beyond  the  word-juggling  and. 
peering  fearfully  into  the  awful  verities 
that  lie  beyond,  it  suffers  as  a  mind 
would  suffer  could  it,  for  instance,  real- 
ise at  every  moment  the  imminence  of 
Death  and  the  appalling  significance  of 
Eternity.  Such,  indeed,  are  the  only 
minds  that  can  pursue  the  study  of  phi- 
losophy with  any  adequate  conception 
of  its  meaning;  and  yet  for  such  this 
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study,  on  any  but  its  purely  historical 
side,  is  an  intellectual  curse  and  a  source 
of  almost  certain  peril. 

The  truth  of  what  has  just  been  said 
can  find  no  better,  and  surely  no  more 
melancholy  illustration,  than  is  afforded 
by  the  career  of  a  thinker  and  writer 
who  is  still  alive  and  whose  works  are  at 
last  appearing  in  an  English  version  of 
which  three  volumes  have  been  sent  to 
me  within  the  past  twelve  months.* 

Friedrich  Wilhelm  Nietzsche,  a  tragic 
figure  in  the  history  of  modern  philoso- 
phy, was  born  in  1844,  and  pursued  his 
higher  studies  at  Bonn  and  Leipzig, 
where  from  1864  to  1867,  he  attended 
lectures  in  classical  philology — a  subject 
which  throughout  his  entire  academic 
life  remained  ostensibly  his  especial 
Fetch,  In  it,  indeed,  he  won  so  much 
distinction  that  he  was  called  in  1869  to 
a  classical  professorship  at  Basel,  which 
he  held  for  a  period  of  ten  years,  retiring 
in  1879  upon  a  pension.  Nietzsche  was 
a  man  of  remarkable  natural  gifts.  A 
bold  and  vigorous  intellect  that  never 
shrank  from  any  problem,  however  diffi- 
cult) a  power  of  reasoning  that  pursued 
relentlessly  every  premise  to  its  last  re- 
sults and  accepted  frankly  every  logical 
deduction,  the  creative  imagination  of 
a  great  artist,  coupled  with  marvellous 
insight  and  acumen,  this  German  scholar 
and  thinker  entered  on  his  life's  career 
with  such  advantages  as  are  given  to 
very  few.  Moreover,  he  was  possessed 
of  extraordinary  literary  gifts.  His 
power  of  expression  was  remarkable. 
He  had  enriched  and  disciplined  his 
mind  by  the  study  of  the  noblest  writers 
of  antiquity,  and  he  worked  out  for  him- 
self a  style  that  is  unique  in  philosoph- 
ical literature.  Nervous,  vivid,  and  pic- 
turesque, full  of  fire  and  a  splendid 
vitality,  it  flashed  and  coruscated  like  a 
glowing  flame,  and  it  had  a  sort  of  dithy- 
rambic  movement  that  at  times  recalls 
the  swing  of  the  Pindaric  odes  whose 
imagery  is  almost  equalled  by  his  own. 

With  all  these  noble  gifts  of  intellect  and 
of  expression,  Nietzsche  burst  like  a  me- 
teor into  the  upper  realms  of  philosophic 
speculation  and    at  once  both  startled 

♦The  Works  of  Friedrich  Wilhelm  Nietz- 
sche. Translated  by  Alexander  Tille  and 
others.  Vol.  VIII.  Thus  Spake  Zarathustra. 
$2.50.  Vol.  X.  A  Genealogy  of  Morals.  $2. 
Vol.  XI.  The  Case  of  Wagner.  $2.  New 
York:   The  Macmillan  Co. 


and  entranced  all  minds  by  the  boldness 
of  his  thought  and  the  magnificence  of 
his  diction.  He  had  read  widely  in  the 
literature  of  Greece,  and  had  been  espe- 
cially attracted  by  the  thought  of  Plato. 
He  had,  moreover,  dipped  into  some  of 
the  Oriental  philosophies — ^the  Zoroas- 
trian  and  the  Buddhistic  more  especially 
— and  his  thought  had  become  deeply 
tinged  with  their  strange  and  subtle  in- 
fluence. Passing  on  to  modem  specu- 
lation he  had  found  in  it  much  to  attract 
and  stimulate,  but  it  was  the  gloomy  and 
impressive  pessimism  of  Schopenhauer 
that  appealed  to  him  most  strongly.  Its 
fascination,  indeed,  for  a  time  proved  ir- 
resistible and  he  became  an  ardent  ad- 
vocate and  strenuous  disciple  of  that 
thinker.  His  earliest  published  work, 
while  keeping  to  the  field  of  classic  phi- 
lology, is  an  attempt  to  bring  that 
science  into  close  relations  with  the 
Schopenhauerian  ideal.  In  Der  Geburt 
der  Tragodie  atis  dent  Geiste  der  Musik  he 
gives  an  acute  and  searching  interpreta- 
tion of  Greek  tragedy  from  the  stand- 
point of  pessimistic  thought,  with  con- 
tinual reference  also  to  the  Wagnerian 
theory  of  music.  Two  years  later  he 
published  his  strikingly  original  essays 
entitled  Unzeitgetndssen  Betrachtungen, 
and  in  his  dedication  frankly  took  his 
stand  as  a  pessimist  of  the  school  of 
Schopenhauer,  holding  the  justification 
of  life  to  be  impossible  on  an  ethical 
basis,  declaring  that  our  willingness  to 
live  is  quite  irrational,  pronouncing  in- 
dividuality and  a  longing  for  individual 
happiness  to  be  an  evil,  and  teaching  the 
extinction  of  desire  and  a  sympathetic 
altruism  as  the  essence  of  all  virtue.  The 
saint,  the  philosopher,  and  the  artist  are 
three  types  of  the  virtuous  man,  for  each 
has  put  aside  his  individual  self — the 
saint  by  conquering  the  will  and  destroy- 
ing the  animal  within  him  by  asceticism, 
the  philosopher  by  losing  himself  in  the 
region  of  pure  thought,  and  the  artist  by 
rising  above  his  own  personality  in  a 
striving  after  artistic  perfection. 

Thus,  then,  the  starting-point  of 
Nietzsche's  philosophical  pilgrimage  is 
found  in  his  attitude  as  a  disciple,  a 
willing  follower  of  another.  So  boldly 
original  a  mind,  however,  could  never 
rest  contented  with  a  subordination  so 
complete,  nor  with  a  doctrine  so  essen- 
tially negative  and  tame.    Asceticism,  a 
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Buddhistic  abnegation  of  self,  a  renun- 
ciation of  the  will — how  could  these 
things  long  appeal  to  a  brilliant,  daring, 
creative  spirit  such  as  his,  instinct  as  it 
was  with  wilfulness,  and  animated  with 
a  passion  for  the  positive?  In  fact, 
scarcely  had  his  essays  been  given  to  the 
world  when  his  critical  mind  began  to 
analyse  more  freely  the  teachings  of  his 
master  and  to  destroy  them  in  the  sol- 
vent acid  of  relentless  logic.  His  next 
work,  Menschliches  Allzumenschliches, 
which  appeared  in  1878,  contained  some 
biting  criticism  of  Schopenhauer's  doc- 
trine of  the  will.  For,  if  the  will  be  evil, 
this  evil  must  be  equally  involved  in  the 
will  to  cease  from  willing.  Moreover, 
asceticism,  especially  altruistic  asceti- 
cism, is  illogical.  For  altruism  ceases  to 
exist  as  soon  as  it  has  universally  pre- 
vailed, inasmuch  as  self-sacrifice  implies 
the  existence  of  others  who  are  willing 
to  accept  the  sacrifice — that  is  to  say,  of 
others  who  are  not  altruistic  but  purely 
egoistic.  Hence,  "in  order  to  exist,  the 
highest  morality  must  enforce  the  ex- 
istence of  immortality,'* — a  conclusion 
which  Nietzsche  justly  views  as  self-con- 
tradictory and  absurd. 

Asceticism,  self-abnegation,  a  color- 
less neutrality  were,  in  fact,  profoundly 
repugnant  to  Nietzsche's  strong  vitality 
of  temperament.  Hence,  from  having 
been  at  first  the  disciple  of  Schopen- 
hauer and  then  his  friendly  critic,  he 
very  soon  becomes  an  active  and  even 
vinilent  opponent  of  his  former  master. 
Through  a  mistaken  identification  of  the 
modem  Christian  spirit  with  mediaeval 
asceticism,  he  at  the  same  time  poses  as 
the  open  enemy  of  Christianity.  He  had 
always  been  an  atheist;  yet,  as  we  have 
seen,  he  had  at  one  time  held  the  saintly 
life  to  be  desirable.  Now,  however,  he 
makes  a  sweeping  attack  upon  the  whole 
teaching  of  the  Church  as  he  under- 
stands it,  and  ardently  desires  to  be 
known  as  one  who  has  abandoned  God 
(Wir  Gottlosen),  Christianity,  he  says, 
is  absolutely  negative.  It  fights  against 
everything  that  gives  a  joy  to  life  and 
instead  of  deifying  and  beautifying  de- 
sire, it  simply  subjects  it  to  castration. 
Its  doctrine  is  a  doctrine  of  extermina- 
tion, and  hence  it  attacks  all  life  itself  at 
the  very  root  of  its  being.  It  does  not 
see  that  all  desires  and  all  the  joys  of 
sense  are  in  themselves  not  evil  but  pro- 


foundly good,  and  that  a  truer  teaching 
would  not  destroy  them  but  would 
rather  spiritualise  them. 

Chastity  and  sensuality  are  not  necessarily 
opposed,  for  every  true  marriage  is  beyond 
any  such  antithesis.  The  spiritualisation  of 
sensuousness  is  Love;  and  this  is  a  magnifi- 
cent  triumph    over    Christianity. 

It  is  obvious  that  as  soon  as  Nietzsche 
began  to  justify  the  vital  instinct  he  was 
bound  to  cast  aside  and  to  reject  the  en- 
tire pessimistic  theory  of  Schopen- 
hauer; for  this  theory  regarded  life  itself 
as  wholly  evil,  which  would  in  turn  im- 
ply that  the  philosophical  attitude  to- 
ward life  must  be  wholly  negative  and 
that  the  philosophical  ideal  should  be 
self-destruction  and  annihilation. 

Against  the  logical  results  of  such  a 
doctrine,  and  against  the  teaching  from 
which  it  is  primarily  derived,  Nietzsche 
wages  a  vigorous  polemic.  Yet,  none 
the  less,  he  still  remains  a  pessimist;  only 
he  constructs  for  himself  a  new  pessi- 
mism which  he  styles  a  "Dionysiac  pes- 
simism," whose  spirit  is  no  longer  a 
spirit  of  resignation  and  compassion 
but  a  spirit  of  fierce  scorn  and  splendid 
defiance.  This  Dionysiac  pessimism, 
like  the  other  kind,  equally  rejects  the 
notion  that  happiness  is  in  itself  an  end 
to  be  pursued.  It  strives  to  make  men 
superior  alike  to  happiness  and  to  suffer- 
ing, and  therefore  in  a  way  displays  a 
certain  kinship  with  the  Stoic  teaching. 

Hereenters  his  ideal  of  the  Ucbermensch. 
Man,  he  says,  begins  in  the  beast  and 
will  ultimately  attain  to  a  noble  develop- 
ment which  will  make  of  him  a  hero, 
almost  a  god,  one  who  is  superior  to 
everything  external,  one  who  can  con- 
front affliction  with  strength  and  stern- 
ness and  pride  and  scorn,  defying  prin- 
cipalities and  powers  and  attaining  to  a 
moral  mastery  of  all  things.  At  the 
present  time,  however,  he  is  in  an  inter- 
mediate stage,  a  period  of  transition,  and 
the  human  race  to-day  is  so  feeble,  so 
cowardly,  so  base  as  to  excite  in  il- 
lumined minds  nothing  but  disgust.  All 
its  conventional  morality,  all  its  accepted 
teaching,  all  its  moral  distinctions,  are 
erroneous  and  absurd;  so  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  philosopher  to  bring  about, 
so  far  as  in  him  lies,  the  reversal  of  all 
the  beliefs  that  are  now  accepted.  Hence, 
Nietzsche  styles  himself  at  last  an  "im- 
moralist,"  and  in  his  treatise  Zur  Gene- 
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abgie  der  Moral  (1887),  he  assails  with 
tremendous  energy  the  traditional  ethics. 
All  sense  of  obligation  is  stupid;  to  feel 
remorse  of  conscience  is  indecent.  Mor- 
ality and  religion  are  of  interest  only  to 
those  who  care  to  study  the  psychology 
of  error.  One  must  wholly  cast  aside 
these  dangerous  and  foolish  fictions  and 
must  get  back  once  more  to  a  primi- 
tive naturalness  in  which  man  is  "a  mag- 
nificent blond  beast,  roaming  wantonly 
about  in  search  of  victory  and  prey." 
This  is,  to  be  sure,  a  step  backward  even 
according  to  Nietzsche's  own  prelim- 
inary theory;  but  he  regards  it  as  quite 
necessary  in  order  to  clear  away  the 
weakness,  the  sentimentalism,  and  the 
self-pity  that  have  made  the  modern 
world  decadent  and  degenerate.  It  is  a 
step,  he  thinks,  toward  the  realisation  of 
a  new  ideal  in  which  each  man  shall  be 
a  warrior,  a  creator  and  a  scomer. 

Nietzsche  professes  to  find  in  such  an 
ethical  ideal  everything  that  makes  for 
intellectual  and  physical  joy.  He  thinks 
of  the  whole  world,  the  whole  universe, 
in  fact,  as  "a  dancing-floor  for  divine 
chances,  a  table  of  the  gods,  for  godlike 
dice  and  dicers."  Blind  fate  he  calls  his 
love.  The  sum  and  substance  of  it  all 
is  this:  That  nothing  matters,  and  that 
when  one  has  finally  attained  to  such  an 
attitude  as  this,  he  becomes  inspired  with 
an  almost  delirious  joy.  In  his  curious 
volume  entitled  Tims  Spake  Zarathiistra 
{Also  Sprach  Zarathusira) — a  strange 
medley  of  irony  and  of  rhapsody — he 
bursts  forth  into  a  sort  of  dithyramb 
in  his  so-called  **Song  of  Yea  and 
Amen:" 

O,  heaven  above  me,  pure  and  deep,  thou 
abyss  of  light!  Gazing  at  thee  I  shudder  with 
divine  desires.  .  .  .  We  speak  not  one  to 
another,  because  we  know  too  much;  in 
silence  we  smile  our  knowledge  one  to  an- 
other. Together  we  learned  everjrthing;  to- 
gether we  learned  to  rise  above  ourselves  to 
ourselves  and  cloudlessly  to  smile.  .  .  . 
I  have  become  one  who  blesses  and  one  who 
says  yea:  I  struggled  long  till  I  attained  this 
end,  and  was  a  wrestler  that  I  might  one  day 
get  my  hands  free  to  bless.  And  my  bless- 
ing is  this:  to  stand  over  everything  as  its 
own  heaven,  its  round  roof,  its  azure  bell, 
and  eternal  security.  Blessed  is  he  who  thus 
blesses. 

Nietzsche  had  now  ranged  over  the 
whole  field  of  ethical  speculation,  dart- 
ing, as  it  were,  his  mind  into  every  nook 
and  comer  of  morbid  thought,  and  drag- 


ging to  light  stray  bits  of  almost  every 
kind  of  doctrine.  Pessimism,  optimism, 
scepticism,  individualism — all  are  laid 
under  contribution.  He  seeks  a  physio- 
logical basis  for  his  later  views  and  sets 
up  a  purely  biological  ideal.  Yet  he  well 
perceived  that  do  what  he  would,  and 
strain  his  powers  as  he  would,  he  was 
everywhere  hemmed  in  by  countless 
contradictions.  He  teaches  pessimism, 
yet  tries  to  make  it  a  source  of  joy.  He 
lays  down  his  propositions  in  a  spirit  of 
intense  dogmatism,  yet  he  denies  the 
possibility  of  any  objective  standard  of 
knowledge  whatsoever.  He  holds  that 
it  is  absurd  to  require  any  individual  to 
change  his  character  or  his  nature,  since 
these  are  but  the  work  of  fate  and  can- 
not possibly  be  altered,  and  he  professes 
to  admire  the  "delightful  wealth  of  types 
and  luxuriant  prodigality  of  forms" 
which  human  life  displays;  yet  almost 
all  these  types  and  forms  he  attacks  with 
almost  frantic  violence. 

In  a  word,  Nietzsche  was  paying  the 
penalty  which  is  inexorably  exacted  from 
every  mind  that  strives  to  know  the  thing 
which  for  us  with  our  poor  human  limi- 
tations must  always  be  unknowable.  His 
insistent  reason  beat  furiously  against 
the  bars  that  hemmed  it  in,  and  it  re- 
coiled with  an  impotent  sense  of  failure, 
bruised  and  beaten  and  exhausted. 
Strange  morbid  thoughts  began  to  fill 
his  mind.  There  came  to  him  at  last  a 
dreadful  fancy  which  he  styles  "the  doc- 
trine of  eternal  recurrence,"  a  belief  that 
the  life  of  every  man  is  to  be  repeated 
over  and  over  in  all  its  most  minute  de- 
tails throughout  eternity.  This  he  has 
expressed  with  a  weird  and  almost  fright- 
ful intensity  of  feeling  in  his  work  Die 
Froliliche  Wisscnschaft. 

How  were  it  if.  some  day  or  night,  a 
demon  stole  after  thee  into  thy  most  solitary 
solitude,  and  said  to  thee:  "This  life,  as  thou 
livest  it  now,  and  hast  lived  it,  thou  shalt 
have  to  live  over  again,  and  not  once  but  in- 
numerable times;  and  there  will  be  nothing 
new  in  it,  but  every  pain  and  every  pleasure, 
and  every  thought  and  sigh,  and  everything 
in  all  thy  life,  the  great  and  the  unspeakable 
petty  alike,  must  come  again  to  thee,  and  all 
in  the  same  series  and  succession;  this  spider, 
too.  and  this  moonlight  betwixt  the  trees, 
and  this  moment  likewise  and  I  myself.  The 
eternal  sand-glass  of  time  is  always  turned 
again,  and  thou  with  it,  thou  atom  of  dust.*' 

To  Nietzsche  the  fascination  of  this 
strangely  morbid  thought  was  equalled 
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only  by  its  horror.  He  fought  against  it 
for  many  a  day  and  sleepless  night,  with 
an  agonised  desire  to  escape  its  con- 
firmation. When  he  first  spoke  of  it,  he 
did  so  in  a  whisper  while  his  frame 
shook  with  spasms  of  nervous  fear.  He 
brooded  over  it  and  shuddered  at  its  ter- 
ror, and  though  he  tried  at  last  to  meet 
it  as  his  own  Uebermcnsch  might  have 
met  it,  we  cannot  doubt  that  to  the  last 
its  awfulness  hung  over  his  imagination 
like  a  gloomy  pall.  It  was,  indeed,  quite 
symptomatic  of  a  mental  disorder  that 
was  growing  on  him  every  year  and  that 
was  directly  due  to  the  strain  which  he 
had  put  upon  his  intellect.  As  early  as 
1879,  he  had  begun  to  be  so  tortured  by 
insomnia  that  he  became  unfitted  for  his 
academic  functions,  and  was  forced  to 
resign  his  professorial  chair.  Yet  he  still 
went  on  with  his  wild  speculations, 
goaded,  as  it  were,  by  some  evil  spirit 
that  blasted  in  him  every  possibility  of 
rest  and  peace.  His  state  of  mind  be- 
came more  obvious  from  day  to  day  and 
his  writings  teemed  at  last  with  passages 
that  were  little  more  than  raving.  Fi- 
nally, in  1889,  the  inevitable  end  was 
reached.  That  fine  intellect,  that  bold 
imagination,  that  splendid  and  defiant 
genius  were  hopelessly  and  forever 
wrecked  and  shattered,  and  Nietzsche 
was  pronounced  incurably  insane.  He 
lives  to-day  at  Naumburg  under  the  care 
of  faithful  friends,  retaining  but  the 
shadow  of  his  former  mind,  while  in  his 
gibbering  he  makes  plain  the  fact  that  of 
all  his  early  traits  his  vanity  alone  sur- 
vives; for  he  still  believes  himself  to  be 
the  apostle  of  a  mighty  world-philosophy 
that  is  to  revolutionise  and  recreate  the 
future  of  mankind. 

The  simplest  and  most  obvious  lesson 
to  be  drawn  from  Nietzsche's  life  is  that 
which  has  already  been  expressed — the 
danger  that  exists  for  minds  like  his  in 
their  attempt  to  scale  the  heavens  of 
speculative  thought  and  penetrate  the 
mysteries  that  none  can  ever  know. 
Near-sighted  souls  that  do  not  see  the 
vastness  and  the  terrible  significance  of 
what  they  ask  to  learn  may  muddle  on 
and  experience  no  ill.  The  German 
pedant  in  his  musty  den  may  fashion 
philosophic  formulae  forever,  dividing 
and  sub-dividing  and  sub-subdividing 
to  his  heart's  content.  He  crawls  on 
earth  and  never  knows  the  thrill  that 


comes  to  the  imaginative  soul.  Hard- 
headed  Scotchmen,  such  as  Hume  and 
Hamilton  may  go  on  splitting  meta- 
physical hairs  unharmed.  But  to  those 
nobler  spirits  of  whom  Nietzsche  is  a 
type,  no  good  can  come  from  such  pur- 
suits. The  awful  problems  must  remain 
unsolved,  and  the  most  strenuous  efforts 
of  the  mind  will  only  in  the  end  demon- 
strate once  again  the  bankruptcy  of  rea- 
son. 

But  there  is  a  greater  and  more  com- 
prehensive lesson  also  to  be  learned. 
Not  the  peril  only,  but  the  futility,  of 
these  studies  may  be  seen  in  the  history 
of  Nietzsche's  failure.  His  mind,  in- 
nately powerful,  and  disciplined  and  en- 
riched by  every  form  of  training,  la- 
boured with  incessant  ardour  after  a 
new  truth.  He  thought  and  reasoned 
and  exhausted  ingenuity  for  some  orig- 
inal explanation  of  the  moral  problem; 
he  racked  his  brain  and  tortured  his  im- 
agination and  scourged  his  fevered  fac- 
ulties to  mad  exertion  in  the  quest.  Yet 
did  he  add  one  atom  to  the  discoveries 
of  those  who  went  before?  The  contrary 
is  true;  for  after  he  had  reasoned  and  ar- 
gued and  thought  and  written  until  he 
had  reached  at  last  a  definite  result,  he 
had  not  gone  one  single  step  beyond  his 
predecessors.  An  able  English  scholar 
has  lately  pointed  out  with  perfect 
truth,*  that  the  supreme  expression  of 
Nietzsche's  philosophic  creed  is  nothing 
but  an  echo  of  the  Greeks;  that  his  eth- 
ical teaching  is  only  that  of  Callicles  as 
set  forth  by  Plato  in  the  Gorgias,^.nA  that 
his  whole  theory  of  knowledge  is  almost 
verbally  to  be  identified  with  the  no- 
tions of  Protagoras  as  combated  in  the 
Thecetetus.  There  is  something  in  all 
this  that  is  most  terribly  pathetic — this 
wrecking  of  a  splendid  intellect  for  the 
sake  of  painfully  establishing  as  some- 
thing new  a  thesis  that  was  first  laid 
down  two  thousand  years  ago.  Yet  this 
is  just  as  true  of  all  those  modern  think- 
ers who  are  treading  in  the  path  that  was 
worn  smooth  by  other  feet  before  our 
civilisation  had  been  bom.  For  there  is 
really  nothing  new  in  modern  thought. 
It  has  only  sublimated  and  refined  and 
enlarged  and  expanded  what  was  handed 
down  to  it  from  a  remote  antiquity,  while 
its  essential  teachings  are  older  than  the 

♦See  the  Contemporary  Revie^v  for  May, 
1898. 
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hills.  The  materialist  of  to-day  has,  in 
his  main  conclusions,  not  gone  a  step  be- 
yond Lucretius  and  Democritus.  The 
sceptic  merely  echoes  what  was  said  as 
forcibly  by  Pyrrho  and  the  Eleatic  Zeno. 
The  pessimist  is  parroting  the  argu- 
ments of  Hegesippus.  The  germ  of 
every  modem  speculative  system  is  dis- 
cernible in  Plato  and  his  mighty  pupil. 
The  mind  of  man,  in  fact,  exhausted  all 
the  possibilities  of  philosophic  thought 
some  twenty  centuries  ago,  and  since 
then  human  ingenuity  has  formulated 
nothing  new.  Everything  has  been 
thought,  everything  has  been  written; 
and  it  is  all  Maya — beginning  nowhere 
and  ending  in  a  fog. 

Unthinking  persons  sometimes  speak 
of  mere  "blind  faith."  But  in  the  sphere 
of  things  like  these,  it  is  rather  Reason, 
unguided  and  uncontrolled,  that  is  really 
smitten  with  eternal  blindness;  that 
gropes  and  stumbles,  and  that  after  toil- 
ing painfully  over  many  a  weary  path, 
finds  itself  fainting  and  exhausted  at  the 
very  place  from  which  it  started;  while 
Faith  alone,  whose  undimmed  eyes  have 
been  divinely  opened,  sees  clearly  down 
the  endless  vista  of  eternity.  Reason  fal- 
ters, but  Faith  is  sure.  Reason  becomes 
at  last  impoverished,  but  Faith  grows 
richer  with  the  lapse  of  time.  Reason 
sickens  and  falls  fainting  by  the  way ;  but 
Faith  goes  on  serenely  to  the  end. 

There  is  need  of  Faith  to-day  in  phi- 
losophy and  in  religion,  two  spheres 
which  in  the  highest  sense  are  one;  for 
in  the  end  it  is  Faith  alone  that  satisfies 
the  needs  of  every  human  soul.  It  is 
here  that  we  can  find  the  secret  of  the 


wonderful  power  of  Catholicism — that  it 
has  learned  and  thoroughly  assimilated 
this  great  fundamental  truth  which  Pro- 
testantism seems  unable  to  acquire. 
There  come  to  us  the  warring  of  unnum- 
bered sects  and  controversial  clamour 
without  end  between  those,  on  the  one 
hand,  who  would  make  religious  truth 
turn  on  the  pointing  of  a  Hebrew  text  in 
some  ink-smeared  palimpsest ;  and  those 
who,  on  the  other  hand,  imagine  that 
salvation  is  to  be  secured  by  setting  up 
sporadic  soup-kitchens  and  by  stocking 
missionary  homes  with  parti-coloured 
pen-wipers. 

But  he  who  wanders  in  the  darkness  of 
uncertainty  and  who  has  found  in  reason 
but  a  treacherous  guide,  needs  something 
higher,  deeper,  richer  and  more  spiritual 
far  than  this.  Struggling  onward  through 
the  storm  and  night,  repelled  and  driven 
further  by  the  cold,  chill  formalism  that 
looks  out  on  him  superciliously  from  its 
grated  windows,  he  plunges  with  a  grow- 
ing terror  into  a  still  deeper  darkness; 
following  perhaps  the  fitful  lead  of  Athe- 
ism that  with  ghastly  grin  beckons  him 
onward  when  he  shrinks  back  shudder- 
ing at  the  chasm's  brink  where  yawn 
abysmal  deeps  of  infinite  despair;  until 
at  last,  beyond  the  beating  of  the  storm 
and  the  gloom  of  an  unfathomable  dark- 
ness, he  sees  the  House  of  Faith,  serenely 
radiant  with  light,  filled  with  the  sound 
of  melodious  music,  and  opening  wide  its 
gates  to  shelter  and  defend,  and  to  dif- 
fuse through  all  the  depths  of  his  poor 
shaken  soul  the  peace,  the  comfort,  and 
the  divinely  perfect  beauty  of  an  endless 
benediction. 

Harry  Thurston  Peck. 


AN    INQUIRY  AS   TO   RHYME 


"I  have  a  theory  about  double  rhymes 
for  which  I  shall  be  attacked  by  the 
critics,  but  which  I  could  justify  perhaps 
on  high  authority,  or,  at  least,  analogy," 
wrote  Mrs.  Browning  to  a  friend  not 
long  after  the  publication  of  one  of  her 
books.  "These  volumes  of  mine  have 
more  double  rhymes  than  any  two  books 
of  English  poems  that  ever  to  my  knowl- 
edge were  printed;  I  mean  of  English 
poems,   not   comic.       Now   of   double 


rhymes  in  use,  which  are  perfect  rhymes, 
you  are  aware  how  few  there  are,  and  yet 
you  are  also  aware  of  what  are  admirable 
in  effect  in  making  a  rhythm  various  and 
vigorous  double  rhyming  is  in  English 
poetry.  Therefore  I  have  used  a  certain 
license;  and  after  much  thoughtful  study 
of  the  Elizabethan  writers  have  ventured 
it  with  the  public.  And  do  you  tell  me — 
you  who  object  to  the  use  of  a  different 
vowel    in    a    double    rhyme — ^why    you 
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rhyme  (as  every  body  does,  without 
blame  from  everybody)  given  to  heaven, 
when  you  object  to  my  rhyming 
remember  to  chamber?  The  analogy  is 
all  on  my  side,  and  I  believe  that  the 
spirit  of  the  English  language  is  also." 

Here  Mrs.  Browning  raises  a  ques- 
tion of  interest  to  all  who  have  paid  any 
attention  to  the  technique  of  verse.  No 
doubt,  double  rhymes  do  give  vigour 
and  variety  to  a  poem,  although  no  mod- 
ern English  lyrist  has  really  rivalled  the 
magnificent  mediaeval  Dies  Irae,  wherein 
the  double  rhymes  thrice  repeated  fall 
one  after  the  other  like  the  beating  of 
mighty  trip-hammers.  There  is  no 
doubt  also  that  the  English  language  is 
not  so  fertile  in  double  rhymes  as  the 
Latin,  the  German,  or  the  Italian;  and 
that  some  of  the  English  poets,  clutch- 
ing for  these  various  and  vigorous 
eflfects,  have  refused  to  abide  by  the 
strict  letter  of  the  law,  and  have  claimed 
the  license  of  modifying  the  emphatic 
vowel  from  one  line  to  its  mate.  Mrs. 
Browning  defends  this  revolt,  and  finds 
it  easy  to  retort  to  her  correspondent  that 
he  himself  has  ventured  to  link  heaven 
and  given.  Many  another  poet  has 
coupled  these  unwilling  words;  and  not 
a  few  have  also  married  river  and  ever, 
meadow  and  shadow,  spirit  and  inherit, 

Mrs.  Browning  is  prepared  to  justify 
herself  by  authority  or  at  least  by  anal- 
ogy; and  yet,  in  bringing  about  the  es- 
pousal of  chamber  and  remember,  she  is 
evidently  aware  that  it  is  no  love-match 
she  is  aiding  and  abetting,  but  at  best  a 
marriage  of  convenience.  She  pleads 
precedence  to  excuse  her  infraction  of  a 
statute  the  general  validity  of  which  she 
apparently  admits.  The  most  that  she 
claims  is  that  the  tying  together  of  cham- 
ber and  remember  is  permissible.  She 
seems  to  say  that  these  ill-mated  pairs 
are,  of  course,  not  the  best  possible 
rhymes,  but  that,  since  double  rhymes 
are  scarce  in  English,  the  lyrist  may,  now 
and  then,  avail  himself  of  the  second  best. 
An  American  poet  of  my  acquaintance 
is  bolder  than  the  British  poetess;  he 
has  the  full  courage  of  his  convictions. 
He  assures  me  that  he  takes  pleasure  in 
the  tying  together  of  incompatible  words 
like  river  and  ever,  meadow  and  shadow, 
finding  in  these  arbitrary  matings  a  ca- 
pricious and  agreeable  relief  from  the 
monotony  of  more  regular  rhyming.  To 


me  this  is  as  though  he  did  not  object  to 
the  bonds  of  matrimony,  but  appreciated 
also  the  occasional  advantages  of  free 
love. 

This  forces  us  to  consider  the  basis 
upon  which  any  theory  of  ''allowable" 
rhymes  must  rest — any  theory,  that  is, 
which,  after  admitting  that  certain  rhymes 
are  exact  and  absolutely  adequate,  asserts 
also  that  certain  other  combinations  of 
terminal  words,  although  they  do  not 
rhyme  completely  and  to  the  satisfaction 
of  all,  are  still  tolerable.  This  theory 
accepts  certain  rhymes  as  good,  and  it 
claims  in  addition  certain  others  as  "good 
enough."  Upon  these  latter  a  stigma 
may  rest,  it  is  true,  but  not  quite  justly, 
since  their  union  is  not  really  illegiti- 
mate; although  they  cannot  show  any 
wedding  certificate,  their  friends  like  to 
believe  that  they  may  have  been  mor- 
ganatically  married  once  upon  a  time. 

The  objection  to  the  pairing  of  spirit 
and  inherit,  of  remember  and  chamber, 
and  the  like,  cannot  be  founded  upon 
the  fact  that  in  the  accepted  orthography 
of  the  English  language  the  spelling  of 
the  terminations  differs.  Rhyme  has  to 
do  with  pronunciation  and  not  with  or- 
thography; rhyme  is  a  match  between 
sounds.  The  symbols  that  represent 
these  sounds — or  that  may  misrepresent 
them  more  or  less  violently — are  of  little 
consequence.  What  is  absurdly  called  a 
"rhyme  to  the  eye"  is  a  flagrant  impos- 
sibility, or  else  though  may  pair  off  with 
enough,  clean  with  ocean,  and  plague  with 
ague.  The  eye  is  not  the  judge  of  sound, 
any  more  than  the  nose  is  the  judge  of 
colour.  Height  is  not  a  rhyme  to  eight  \ 
but  it  is  a  rhyme  to  sight,  to  bite,  to 
proselyte,  and  to  indict.  So  mie  does  not 
rhyme  with  either  gone  or  tone;  but  it 
does  with  son  and  with  bun.  Tomb  and 
comb  and  rhomb  and  bomb  are  not 
rhymes;  but  tomb  and  doom,  and  spume 
and  rheum  are.  The  objection  to  the  link- 
ing together  of  meadow  and  shadow,  and 
of  ever  and  rii^er  is  far  deeper  than  any 
superficial  difference  of  spelling;  it  is 
rooted  in  the  difference  of  the  sounds 
themselves.  In  spite  of  the  invention  of 
printing,  or  even  of  writing  itself,  the 
final  appeal  of  poetry  is  still  to  the  ear 
and  not  to  the  eye. 

Probably  the  first  utterances  of  man 
were  rhythmic,  and  certainly  poetry  had 
advanced  far  toward  perfection  long  be- 
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fore  the  alphabet  was  devised  as  an 
occasional  substitute  for  speech.  In  the 
beginning  the  poet  had  to  charm  the  ears 
of  those  whom  he  sought  to  move,  since 
there  was  then  no  way  by  which  he  could 
reach  the  eye  also.  To  the  rhapsodists 
verse  was  an  oral  art  solely,  as  it  is 
always  for  the  dramatists,  whose 
speeches  must  fall  trippingly  from  the 
tongue,  or  fail  of  their  effect.  The  work 
of  the  lyrist — writer  of  odes,  minne- 
singer, troubadour,  ballad-minstrel — has 
always  been  intended  to  be  said  or  sung ; 
that  it  should  be  read  is  an  after-thought 
only.  Even  to-day,  when  the  printing- 
press  has  us  all  under  its  wheels,  it  is  by 
our  tongues  that  we  possess  ourselves  of 
the  poetry  we  truly  relislL  A  poem  is 
not  really  ours  till  we  know  it  by  heart, 
and  can  say  it  to  ourselves,  or  at  least 
until  we  have  read  it  aloud,  and  until  we 
can  quote  it  freely.  If  a  poem  has 
actually  taken  hold  on  our  souls,  it  rings 
in  our  ears,  even  if  we  happen  to  be 
visualisers  also,  and  can  call  up  at  will 
the  printed  page  whereon  it  is  preserved. 

This  fact,  that  poetry  is  primarily 
meant  to  be  spoken  aloud  rather  than 
read  silently,  although  obvious  when 
plainly  stated,  has  not  been  firmly 
grasped  by  many  of  those  who  have  con- 
sidered the  technique  of  the  art,  and  there- 
fore there  is  often  obscurity  in  the  cur- 
rent discussions  of  rhyme  and  rhythm. 
In  the  rhetoric  of  verse  there  is  to-day 
not  a  little  of  the  confusion  which  existed 
in  the  rhetoric  of  prose  before  Herbert 
Spencer  put  forth  his  illuminating  and 
stimulating  essay  on  the  "Philosophy  of 
Style."  Even  in  that  paper  he  suggested 
that  the  Principle  of  Economy  of  effort 
was  as  applicable  to  verse  as  to  prose; 
and  he  remarked  that  "were  there  space, 
it  might  be  worth  while  to  inquire 
whether  the  pleasure  we  take  in  rhyme, 
and  also  that  which  we  take  in  euphony, 
are  not  partly  ascribable  to  the  same 
general  cause." 

This  Principle  of  Economy  of  Atten- 
tion explains  why  it  is  that  any  style  of 
speaking  or  writing  is  more  effective 
than  another,  by  reminding  us  that  we 
have,  at  any  given  moment,  only  just 
so  much  power  of  attention,  and  that, 
therefore,  however  much  of  this  power 
has  to  be  employed  on  the  form  of  any 
message  must  be  subtracted  from  the 
total  power,  leaving  just  so  much  less 


attention  available  for  the  apprehension 
of  the  message  itself.  To  convey  a 
thought  from  one  mind  to  another,  we 
must  use  words  the  reception  of  which 
demands  more  or  less  mental  force,  and 
therefore  that  statement  is  best  which 
carries  the  thought  with  the  least  verbal 
friction.  Some  friction  there  must  be 
always;  but  the  less  there  is,  the  more 
power  of  attention  the  recipient  has  left 
to  master  the  transmitted  thought. 

It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that 
Spencer  did  not  spare  the  space  to  apply 
to  verse  this  principle,  which  has  been 
so  helpful  in  the  analysis  of  prose.  He 
did  go  so  far  as  to  suggest  that  metrical 
language  is  more  effective  than  prose, 
because  when  "we  habitually  pre-adjust 
our  preceptions  to  the  measured  move- 
ment of  verse"  it  is  "probable  that  by  so 
doing  we  economise  attention."  This 
suggestion  has  been  elaborated  by  one 
of  his  disciples,  Mr.  Grant  Allen,  in  his 
treatise  on  Physiological  Esthetics^  and  it 
has  been  formally  controverted  by  the 
late  Mr.  Gurney,  in  his  essay  on  the 
"Power  of  Sound."  Perhaps  both 
Spencer  and  Gurney  are  right;  part  of 
our  pleasure  in  rhythm  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  "the  mind  may  economise  its 
energies  by  anticipating  the  attention 
required  for  each  syllable,"  as  the  former 
says,  and  part  of  it  is  "of  an  entirely  posi- 
tive kind,  acting  directly  on  the  sense," 
as  the  latter  maintains. 

Whether  or  not  Spencer's  Principle  of 
Economy  of  Attention  adequately  ex- 
plains our  delight  in  rhythm,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  it  can  easily  be  utilised  to  con- 
struct a  theory  of  rhyme.  Indeed,  it  is 
the  one  principle  which  provides  a  satis- 
factory solution  to  the  problem  pro- 
pounded by  Mrs.  Browning.  No  one 
can  deny  that  more  or  less  of  our  enjoy- 
ment of  rhymed  verse  is  due  to  the  skill 
with  which  the  poet  satisfies  with  the 
second  rhyme  the  expectation  he  has 
aroused  with  the  first.  When  he  ends  a 
line  with  gray^  or  grow,  or  grand,  we  do 
not  know  which  of  the  two  score  or  more 
of  possible  rhymes  to  each  of  these  the 
lyrist  will  select,  and  we  await  his  choice 
with  happy  anticipation.  If  he  should 
balk  us  of  our  pleasure,  if  he  should  omit 
the  rhyme  we  had  confidently  counted 
upon,  we  are  rudely  awakened  from  our 
dream  of  delight,  and  we  ask  ourselves 
abruptly  what  has  happened.      It  is  as 
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though  the  train  of  thought  had  run  off 
the  track.  Spencer  notes  how  we  are  put 
out  by  halting  versification;  "much  as  at 
the  bottom  of  a  flight  of  stairs  a  step 
more  or  less  than  we  counted  upon  gives 
us  a  shock,  so  too  does  a  misplaced  ac- 
cent or  a  supernumerary  syllable." 

So,  too,  does  an  inaccurate  or  an  arbi- 
trary rhyme.  If  verse  is  something  to  be 
said  or  sung,  if  its  appeal  is  to  the  ear 
primarily,  if  rhyme  is  a  terminal  identity 
of  sound,  then  any  theory  of  "allowable" 
rhymes  is  impossible,  since  an  "allowable" 
rhyme  is  necessarily  inexact,  and  thus 
may  tend  to  withdraw  attention  from  the 
matter  of  the  poem  to  its  manner.  No 
doubt  there  are  readers  who  do  not 
notice  the  incompatibility  of  these  mat- 
ings,  and  there  are  others  who  notice 
yet  do  not  care;  but  the  more  accurately 
trained  the  ear  is,  the  more  likely  these 
alliances  are  to  annoy,  and  the  less  exact 
the  rhyme  the  more  likely  the  ear  is  to 
discover  the  discrepancy.  The  only 
safety  for  the  rhymester  who  wishes 
to  be  void  of  all  offence  is  to  risk  no 
union  of  sounds  against  whose  marriage 
anybody  knows  any  just  cause  of  impedi- 
ment. Perhaps  a  wedding  within  the 
prohibited  degrees  may  be  allowed  to 
pass  without  protest  now  and  again,  but 
sooner  or  later  somebody  will  surely  for- 
bid the  banns. 

Just  as  a  misplaced  accent  or  a  super- 
numerary syllable  gives  us  a  shock,  so 
does  the  attempt  of  Mrs.  Browning  to 
pair  off  rnnember  and  clmmber;  so  may 
also  the  attempt  of  Mrs.  Browning's 
correspondent  to  mate  heaven  and  given, 
and  of  Tennyson  to  unite  river  and  for 
ez^er,  and  of  Poe  to  link  together  valleys 
and  palace.  The  lapse  from  the  perfect 
ideal  may  be  but  a  trifle,  but  a  lapse  it  is 
nevertheless.  A  certain  percentage  of 
our  available  attention  may  thus  be 
wasted,  and  worse  than  wasted;  it  may 
be  called  away  from  the  poem  itself,  and 
absorbed  suddenly  by  the  mere  versifica- 
tion. For  a  brief  moment  we  may  be 
forced  to  consider  a  defect  of  form,  when 
we  ought  to  have  our  minds  absolutely 
free  to  receive  the  poet's  meaning. 
Whenever  a  poet  cheats  us  of  our  ex- 
pectancy of  perfect  rhyme,  he  forces  us 
to  pay  exorbitant  freight  charges  on  the 
gift  he  has  presented  to  us. 

It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  as 
rhyme  is  a  matching  of  sounds,  certain 


pairs  of  words  whose  union  is  not  beyond 
reproach  can  hardly  be  rejected  without 
pedantry,  since  the  ordinary  pronuncia- 
tion of  cultivated  men  takes  no  account 
of  the  slight  differences  of  sound  audible 
if  the  words  are  uttered  with  absolute 
precision.  Thus  Tennyson  in  the 
"Revenge"  rhymes  Devon  and  Heaven; 
and  thus  Lowell  in  the  Fable  far  Critics 
rhymes  irresistible  and  unwistable.  In 
Elsie  Venner  Dr.  Holmes  held  up  to 
derision  "the  inevitable  rhyme  of  Cock- 
ney and  Yankee  beginners,  morn  and 
dazvnf'  but,  at  the  risk  of  revealing  my- 
self as  a  Yankee  of  New  York,  I  must 
confess  that  any  pronunciation  of  this 
pair  of  words  seems  to  me  stilted  that 
does  not  make  them  quite  impeccable 
as  a  rhyme. 

It  is  in  the  Adventures  of  Philip  that 
Thackeray  records  his  hero's  disapproval 
of  a  poet  who  makes  fire  rhyme  with 
Marire.  Even  if  the  rhyme  is  made 
accurate  to  the  ear,  it  is  only  by  convict- 
ing the  lyrist  of  carelessness  of  speech — 
not  to  call  it  vulgarity  of  pronunciation. 
But  Dr.  Holmes  himself,  sharp  as  he  was 
upon  those  who  rhymed  dawn  and  nwrn, 
was  none  the  less  guilty  of  a  peccadillo 
quite  as  reprehensible — Elizas  and  adver- 
tisers. Whittier  ventured  to  chain  Eva 
not  only  with  leave  her  and  receive  her, 
which  suggest  a  slovenly  utterance,  but 
also  with  give  her,  river,  and  nez'er, 
which  are  all  of  them  wrenched  from 
their  true  sounds  to  force  them  unto  a 
vain  and  empty  semblance  of  a  rhyme. 
A  kindred  Cockney  recklessness  can  be 
found  in  one  of  Mrs.  Browning's  mis- 
guided modernisations  of  Chaucer: 

Now  grant  my  ship  some  smooth  haven  win  her, 
I  follow  Statius  first,  and  then  Corinna. 

In  each  of  these  cases  the  poet  takes  out 
a  wedding  license  for  his  couplet,  only  at 
the  cost  of  compelling  the  reader  to  mis- 
call the  names  of  these  ladies,  and  to  ad- 
dress them  as  Marire,  Eliscr,  Ever,  and 
Corinncr;  and  though  the  rhymes  them- 
selves are  thus  placed  beyond  reproach, 
the  poet  is  revealed  as  regardless,  of  all 
delicacy  and  precision  of  speech.  Surely 
such  a  vulgarity  of  pronunciation  is  as 
disenchanting  as  any  vulgarity  in  gram- 
mar. 

Far  less  offensive  than  this  wilful  slov- 
enliness, and  yet  akin  to  it,  is  the  trick 
of  forcing  an  emphasis  upon  a  final  syl- 
lable which  is  naturally  short,  in  order 
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that  it  may  be  made  to  rhyme  with  a 
syllable  which  is  naturally  long.  For  ex- 
ample, in  this  exquisite  lyric  of  Love- 
lace's, "To  Althea  from  Prison,"  in  the 
second  quatrain  of  the  second  stanza  we 
find  that  we  must  prolong  the  final  syl- 
lable of  the  final  word : 

When  thirsty  grief  in  wine  we  steep, 
When  healths  and  draughts  go  free, 

Fishes  that  tipple  in  the  deep 
Know  no  such  liberty. 

Here  the  rhyme  evades  us  unless  we 
read  the  last  word  libetiee.  But  what 
then  are  we  to  do  with  the  same  word  in 
the  second  quatrain  of  the  first  stanza? 
To  get  his  rhyme  here,  the  poet  insists 
on  our  reading  the  last  word  libertie: 

When  I  lie  tangled  in  her  hair 

And  fettered  to  her  eye, 
The  birds  that  wanton  in  the  air 

Know  no  such  liberty. 

Lovelace  thus  forces  us  not  only  to 
give  an  arbitrary  pronunciation  to  the 
final  word  of  his  refrain,  but  also  to  vary 
this  arbitrary  pronunciation  from  stanza 
to  stanza,  awkwardly  arresting  our  atten- 
tion to  no  purpose,  when  we  ought  to 
be  yielding  ourselves  absolutely  to  the 
charm  of  his  most  charming  poem. 
Many  another  instance  of  this  defect  in 
craftsmanship  can  be  discovered  in  the 
English  poets,  one  of  them  in  a  lyric  by 
that  master  of  metrics,  Poe,  who  opens 
the  "Haunted  Palace"  with  a  quatrain  in 
which  tenanted  is  made  to  mate  with 
head: 

In  the  greenest  of  our  valleys. 

By  good  angels  tenan/^^, 
Once  a  fair  and  stately  palace — 

Radiant  palace — reared  its  /lead. 

In  the  one  poem  of  Walt  Whitman's 
in  which  he  seemed  almost  willing  to 
submit  to  the  bonds  of  rhyme  and  metre, 
and  which — perhaps  for  that  reason 
partly — is  the  lyric  of  his  now  best 
known  and  best  beloved,  "O  Captain, 
My  Captain,"  certain  of  the  rhymes  are 
possible  only  by  putting  an  impossible 
stress  upon  the  final  syllables  of  both 
words  of  the  pair: — 

The  port  is  near,  the  bells  I  hear,  the  people 

all  exulting^ 
While  follow  eyes  the  steady  keel,  the  vessel 

grim  and  daring. 

And  again : 

For  you  bouquets  and  ribbon'd  wreaths,  for  you 

the  shores  a-crawding; 
For  you  they  call,  the  swaying  mass,  their  eager 

faces  turning. 


In  all  these  cases — Lovelace's,  Poe's, 
Whitman's — ^we  find  that  the  Principle 
of  Economy  of  Attention  has  been  vio- 
lated, with  a  resulting  shock  which  di- 
minishes somewhat  our  pleasure  in  the 
poems,  delightful  as  they  are,  each  in  its 
several  way.  We  have  been  called  to  be- 
stow a  momentary  consideration  on  the 
mechanism  of  the  poem,  when  we  should 
have  preferred  to  reserve  all  our  power 
to  receive  the  beauty  of  its  spirit. 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  any  pro- 
nunciation, however  violently  dislocated, 
can  justify  Whittier's  joining  of  bruised 
and  crusade  in  his  "To  England,"  or 
Browning's  conjunction  of  windows  and 
Hindoos  in  his  "Youth  and  Art."  In 
"Cristina"  Browning  tries  to  combine 
moments 2ind  endowments;  in  his  "Another 
Way  of  Love"  he  conjoins  spider  and 
consider;  and  in  his  "Soliloquy  in  a  Span- 
ish Cloister"  he  binds  together  horse- 
hairs and  Corsair's,  Perhaps  one  reason 
why  Browning  has  made  his  way  so 
slowly  with  the  broad  public — whom 
every  poet  must  conquer  at  last,  or  in  the 
end  confess  defeat — is  that  his  rhymes 
are  sometimes  violent  and  awkward,  and 
sometimes  complicated  and  arbitrary. 
The  poet  has  revelled  in  his  own  in- 
genuity in  compounding  them,  and  so  he 
flourishes  them  in  the  face  of  the  reader. 
The  Principle  of  Economy  of  Attention 
demands  that  in  serious  verse  the  rhyme 
must  be  not  only  so  accurate  as  to  escape 
remark,  but  also  wholly  unstrained.  It 
must  seem  natural,  necessary,  obvious, 
even  inevitable,  or  else  our  minds  are 
wrested  from  a  rapt  contemplation  of  the 
theme  to  a  disillusioning  consideration  of 
the  sounds  by  which  it  is  bodied  forth. 

"Really  the  metre  of  some  of  the  mod- 
em poems  I  have  read,"  said  Coleridge, 
"bears  about  the  same  relation  to  metre, 
properly  understood,  that  dumb-bells  do 
to  music;  both  are  for  exercise,  and 
pretty  severe  too,  I  think."  A  master  of 
metre  Browning  proved  himself  again 
and  again,  very  inventive  in  the  new 
rhythms  he  introduced,  and  almost  un- 
failingly felicitous;  and  yet  there  are 
poems  of  his  in  which  the  rhymes  impose 
on  the  reader  a  steady  muscular  exercise. 
In  "The  Glove,"  for  example,  there  not 
only  abound  manufactured  rhymes,  each 
of  which  in  turn  arrests  the  attention, 
and  each  of  which  demands  a  most  con- 
scientious   articulation    before    the    ear 
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can  apprehend  it;  but  with  a  persistent 
perversity  the  poet  puts  the  abnormal 
combination  first,  and  puts  last  the  nor- 
mal word  with  which  it  is  to  be  united  in 
wedlock.  Thus  aghast  I'm  precedes  pas- 
time,  and  well  swear  comes  before  else- 
where. This  is  like  presenting  us  with 
the  answer  before  propounding  the  rid- 
dle. 

In  comic  verse,  of  course,  difficulty 
gaily  vanquished  may  be  a  part  of  the 
joke,  and  an  adroit  and  unexpected 
rhyme  may  be  a  witticism  in  itself.  But 
in  the  Ingoldsby  Legends  and  in  the  Fable 
for  Critics  it  is  generally  the  common 
word  that  comes  before  the  uncommon 
combination  the  alert  rhymester  devises 
to  accompany  it.  When  a  line  of  Bar- 
ham's  ends  with  Mephistopheles  we  won- 
der how  he  is  going  to  solve  the  diffi- 
culty, and  our  expectation  is  swiftly  grat- 
ified with  coffee  lees;  and  when  Lowell  in- 
forms us  that  Poe 

.    .    .    talks  like  a  book  of  iambs  and  penta- 
meters, 

we  bristle  our  ears  while  he  adds: 

In  a  way  to  make  people  of  common  sense 
damn  metres. 

But  "The  Glove"  is  not  comic  in  intent; 
the  core  of  it  is  tragic,  and  the  shell  is  at 
least  romantic.  Perhaps  a  hard  and  brill- 
iant playfulness  of  treatment  might  not 
be  out  of  keeping  with  the  psychologic 
subtlety  of  its  catastrophe;  but  not  a  few 
readers  resentfully  reject  the  misplaced 
ingenuity  of  the  wilfully  artificial  double 
rhymes.  The  incongruity  between  the 
matter  of  the  poem  and  the  manner  of  it 
attracts  attention  to  the  form,  and  leaves 
us  the  less  for  the  fact. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  just 
why  Browning  chose  to  do  what  he  did 
in  "The  Glove"  and  in  more  than  one 
other  poem.  He  had  his  reasons,  doubt- 
less, for  he  was  no  unconscious  warbler 
of  unpremeditated  lays.  If  he  refused  to 
be  loyal  to  the  Principle  of  Economy  of 
Attention,  he  knew  what  he  was  doing. 
It  was  not  from  any  heedlessness — like 
that  of  Emerson  when  he  recklessly 
rhymed  woodpecker  with  hear\  or  like  that 
of  Lowell  when  he  boldly  insisted  on 
rhyming  the  same  woodpecker  with  hear, 
Emerson  and  Lowell — and  Whittier  also 
— it  may  be  noted,  were  none  of  them 
enamoured  of  technique;  and  when  a 
couplet  or  a  quatrain  or  a  stanza  of  theirs 
happened  to  attain  perfection,  as  these 


do  not  infrequently,  we  cannot  but  feel  it 
to  be  only  a  fortunate  accident.  They 
were  not  untiring  students  of  versifica- 
tion, for  ever  seeking  to  spy  out  its  mys- 
teries and  to  master  its  secrets,  as  Milton 
was,  and  Tennyson  and  Poe. 

And  yet  no  critic  has  more  satisfac- 
torily explained  the  essential  necessity  of 
avoiding  discords  than  did  Lowell  when 
he  affirmed  "that  not  only  metre  but  even 
rhyme  itself  was  not  without  suggestion 
in  outward  nature.  Look  at  the  pine, 
how  its  branches,  balancing  each  other, 
ray  out  from  the  tapering  stem  'n  stanza 
after  stanza,  how  spray  answers  to  spray, 
strophe  and  antistrophe,  till  the  perfect 
tree  stands  an  embodied  ode.  Nature's 
triumphant  vindication  of  proportion, 
number,  and  harmony.  Who  can  doubt 
the  innate  charm  of  rhyme  who  has  seen 
the  blue  river  repeat  the  blue  overhead; 
who  has  been  ravished  by  the  visible  con- 
sonance of  the  tree  growing  at  once 
toward  an  upward  and  a  downward 
heaven  on  the  edge  of  the  twilight  cave; 
or  who  has  watched  how,  as  the  king- 
fisher flitted  from  shore  to  shore,  his 
visible  echo  flies  under  him,  and  com- 
pletes the  fleeting  couplet  in  the  vision- 
ary vault  below?  .  .  .  You  must 
not  only  expect,  but  you  must  expect  in 
the  right  way;  you  must  be  magnetised 
beforehand  in  every  fibre  by  your  own 
sensibility  in  order  that  you  may  feel 
what  and  how  you  ought." 

Here  Lowell  is  in  full  agreement  with 
Poe,  who  declared  that  "what,  in  rhyme, 
first  and  principally  pleases,  may  be  re- 
ferred to  the  human  sense  or  apprecia- 
tion of  equality."  But  there  is  no  equal- 
ity in  the  sound  of  valleys  and  palace,  and 
so  the  human  sense  is  robbed  of  its  pleas- 
ure; and  there  is  no  consonance,  visible 
or  audible,  between  woodpecker  and  hear, 
and  so  we  are  suddenly  demagnetised  by 
our  own  sensibility,  and  cannot  feel  what 
and  how  we  ought. 

So  long  as  the  poet  gives  us  rhymes 
exact  to  the  ear  and  completely  satisfac- 
tory to  the  sense  to  which  they  appeal, 
he  has  solid  ground  beneath  his  feet;  but 
if  once  he  leaves  this,  then  is  chaos  come 
again.  Admit  given  and  Iteaven,  and  you 
cannot  deny  chamber  and  remember.  Hav- 
ing relinquished  the  principle  of  uniform- 
ity of  sound,  you  land  yourself  logically 
in  the  wildest  anarchy.  Allow  shadozv 
and  meadow  to  be  legitimate,  and  how 
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can  you  put  the  bar  sinister  on  Iiear  and 
woodpeckerf  Indeed,  I  fail  to  see  how 
you  can  help  feeling  that  John  Phoenix 
was  unduly  harsh  when  he  rejected  the 
poem  of  a  Young  Astronomer  begin- 
ning, "O  would  I  had  a  telescope  with 
fourteen  slides!"  on  account  of  the 
atrocious  attempt  in  the  second  line  to 
rhyme  Pleiades  with  slides. 

Just  as  every,  instance  of  bad  grammar 
interferes  with  the  force  of  prose,  so  in 
verse  every  needless  inversion  and  every 
defective  rhyme  interrupts  the  impres- 
sion which  the  poet  wishes  to  produce. 
The  greatest  poets  have  accepted  the  ob- 
ligation, and  there  is  scarcely  an  imper- 
fect rhyme  in  all  Shakespeare's  works 
and  in  all  Milton's.  And  there  are  really 
very  few  in  Pope's  poems,  although 
there  may  seem  to  be  many,  for  since 
Queen  Anne's  day  our  language  has 
modified  its  -pronunciation  here  and 
there,  leaving  only  to  the  Irish  now  the 
tea  which  is  a  perfect  rhyme  to  obey,  and 
the  join  which  is  a  perfect  rhyme  to  line. 

Perhaps  the  prevalence  in  English 
verse  of  the  intolerable  "allowable" 
rhymes  is  due  in  part  to  an  acceptance  of 
what  seems  like  an  evil  precedent,  to  be 
explained  away  by  our  constantly  chang- 
ing pronunciation.  Perhaps  it  is  due  in 
part  also  to  the  present  wretched  orthog- 
raphy of  our  language.  The  absurd 
"rhymes  to  the  eye"  which  abound  in 
English  are  absent  from  Italian  verse 
and  from  French.     The  French,  as  the 


inheritors  through  the  Latin  of  the  great 
Greek  tradition,  have  a  finer  respect  for 
form,  and  strive  constantly  for  perfec- 
tion of  technique,  although  the  genius  of 
their  language  seems  to  us  far  less  lyric 
than  ours.  Theodore  de  Banville,  in  his 
little  book  on  French  versification,  de- 
clares formally  and  emphatically  that 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  poetic  license. 
And  Voltaire,  in  a  passage  admirably 
rendered  into  English  by  the  late  Fred- 
erick Locker-Lampson,  says  that  the 
French  "insist  that  the  rhyme  shall  cost 
nothing  to  the  ideas,  that  it  shall  be 
neither  trivial,  nor  too  far-fetched;  we 
exact  vigorously  in  a  verse  the  same 
purity,  the  same  precision,  as  in  prose. 
We  do  not  admit  the  smallest  license; 
we  require  an  author  to  carry  without  a 
break  all  these  chains,  yet  that  he  should 
appear  ever  free." 

In  a  language  as  unrhythmic  as  the 
French,  rhyme  is  far  more  important 
than  it  need  be  in  a  lilting  and  musical 
tongue  like  our  own;  but  in  the  master- 
pieces of  the  English  lyrists,  as  in  those 
of  the  French,  rhyme  plays  along  the 
edges  of  a  poem,  ever  creating  the  ex- 
pectation it  swiftly  satisfies  and  griving 
most  pleasure  when  its  presence  is  felt 
and  not  flaunted.  Like  the  dress  of  the 
well-bred  woman,  which  sets  off  her 
beauty  without  attracting  attention  to 
itself,  rhyme  must  be  adequate  and  un- 
obtrusive, neither  too  fine  nor  too 
shabby,  but  always  in  perfect  taste. 

Bra^ider  Matthews, 


THE    FIRST    BOOKS   OF   SOME   AMERICAN   AUTHORS 

I.  Hawthorne,  Emerson,  Thoreau,  Whittier. 


Great  authors  have  generally  begun 
writing  and  printing  early  in  life.  Their 
first  books,  often  issued  anonymously 
and  in  small  numbers,  are  usually  of 
comparatively  little  literary  value  in 
themselves,  but  as  forerunners  of  more 
important  work  appearing  in  after  years 
they  are  of  some  interest  to  the  general 
reader  and  of  great  interest  to  the  student 
of  an  author's  work.  Published  when 
the  writer  was  unknown  to  fame,  they 
have  a  meagre  sale  in  their  little  day,  and 


most  copies  are  destroyed  or  lost;  fre- 
quently too  an  author  has  made  a  special 
effort  to  gather  in  and  destroy  all  pro- 
curable copies  of  some  such  early  and 
premature  work. 

This  was  the  case  with  Hawthorne, 
whose  first  published  book,  Fanshawey 
appeared  in  Boston  in  1828.  He  was 
then  a  young  man,  shy  of  disposition 
and  little  known,  having  published  pre- 
vious to  this  date,  only  a  few  short 
tales  in  New  England  magazines  of  small 
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circulation.  He  had  projected  a  book 
made  up  of  seven  stories  with  the  title 
Seven  Tales  of  My  Native  Land,  borrow- 
ing a  motto  from  Wordsworth,  "We 
are  seven."  The  manuscript  was  sent  to 
a  publisher,  who,  after  keeping  it  a  long 
time  and  promising  repeatedly  to  print 
it,  returned  it  without,  it  is  said,  having 
read  the  stories.  Hawthorne  seems  to 
have  been  disheartened  and  burned  the 
manuscript.  Fanshawe  was  printed  at  his 
own  expense,  and  the  edition  must  have 
been  small,  as  his  sister  informs  us  that 
he  spent  $ioo  in  publishing  it.  It  was 
undoubtedly  a  failure  financially,  as  we 
find  Mr.  Goodrich  writing  him  in  1830: 
"Had  Fansftawe  been  in  the  hands  of 
more  extensive  dealers  I  do  believe  it 
would  have  paid  you  a  profit." 

Later,  when  he  had  become  better 
known,  Hawthorne  was  ashamed  of  his 
first  book  and  destroyed  all  copies  upon 
which  he  could  lay  his  hands,  and  further 
he  enjoined  the  members  of  his  family 
not  to  speak  of  the  existence  of  the  book. 
The  matter  must  have  been  kept  very 
quiet  during  his  lifetime,  as  neither  the 
title  nor  the  date  seems  to  have  been 
known  to  Allibone,who,  in  his  Dictiofiary 
of  Authors f  published  in  1854,  says:  "His 
earliest  volume  was  an  anonymous  ro- 
mance, published  in  Boston  in  1832 
[really  in  1828] .  This  book  he  has  never 
thought  proper  to  claim,  so,  doubtless, 
if  it  could  be  identified  by  the  public  it 
would  be  read  with  great  interest  and  no 
little  curiosity."  Fanshawe  was  reprinted 
for  the  first  time  in  1876,  twelve  years 
after  the  author's  death. 

As  it  originally  appeared  it  was  a  tall 
twelvemo,  bound  in  boards  with  cloth 
back  and  paper  label.  It  was  never  much 
read  and  when  copies  turn  up  they  are 
usually  in  good  condition  unless  dam- 
aged by  water.  The  story  is  told  of  a 
copy  being  sold  at  auction  in  a  Maine  vil- 
lage for  ten  cents,  and  we  know  of  a 
bookseller  who  bought  a  copy  with  some 
other  books  from  an  old  library  at  twenty- 
five  cents  a  volume  for  the  lot.  The  last 
auction  record  was  $165,  at  which  price 
a  copy  with  the  back  slightly  damaged 
was  sold  at  auction  in  Boston  last  May. 
Mr.  Foote's  copy,  rebound  in  levant 
morocco  by  Matthews,  was  sold  in  New 
York  in  1894  for  $155. 

Hawthorne's  second  book  had  the  title 
Peter  Parley's  Universal  History,  and  was 


published  in  two  volumes  in  1837.  It 
had  been  written,  or  rather  compiled  to 
order,  for  S.  G.  Goodrich,  who,  accord- 
ing to  his  own  statement  published  116 
volumes  bearing  the  name  of  "old  Par- 
ley" as  author,  and  most  of  which  he 
wrote  himself.  Hawthorne  received 
$100  for  this  number  of  the  series.  The 
book  is  rare,  most  copies  having  been 
read  to  pieces  by  the. children  for  whom 
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it  was  intended.  Mr.  Foote's  copy  bound 
in  half  morocco  by  Matthews  was  sold 
in  two  volumes  for  $35  in  1894.  In  the 
original  binding  it  would  probably  sell 
for  much  more  now. 

The  first  book  to  have  Hawthorne's 
name  on  the  title  page  was  Tzvice-Told 
Tales,  also  issued  in  1837.  This  volume 
consisted  of  eighteen  stories,  most  of 
which  had  before  seen  the  light  in  such 
publications  as  the  Boston  Token,  the  At- 
lantic  Souvenir,  etc.  Mr.  Goodrich  paid 
him  $100  as  royalty  on  the  first  edition 
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The  golden  apoila  uT  (ar  famed  Robert  Kid; 

And  then  tha  ehuhby  grand-child  wanta  lo  kniw 

Abo«t  the  ghoau  and  witchra  long  ago." 
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Whittier  to  the  Rustic  Bard,"  published 
in  a  volume  of  poems  by  Robert  Dins- 
moor,  of  Windham,  N.  H.,  known  as 
**The  Rustic  Bard."  This  volume,  the 
title  of  which  was  Incidental  Poems,  was 
published  at  Haverhill  in  1828.  It  is 
scarce,  having  been  sold  at  the  Mont- 
gomery sale  in  1895  for  $35  and  at  a  sale 
in  Boston  in  1897  for  $30. 

His  first  book  was  Legends  of  New 
England f  published  in  Hartford  in  183 1. 
It  was  printed  in  the  office  of  the  Hart- 
ford RcineWy  of  which  Whittier  was  then 
editor,  and  contains  eleven  poems  and 
seven  prose  sketches.  Only  two  of  the 
poems,  one  of  them  with  a  new  title,  and 
none  of  the  prose  pieces  were  included 
in  the  last  edition  of  his  collected  works 
prepared  shortly  before  his  death.  In 
later  life  whenever  he  could  obtain  a 
copy  of  his  first  book  he  destroyed  it.  He 
is  said  on  one  occasion  to  have  paid  $5 
for  a  copy  which  he  afterwards  burned. 
He  probably  thought  that  a  high  price,  but 
it  is  worth  much  more  now.  Mr.  Bier- 
stadt's  copy  brought  $41  and  Mr.  Roos's 


copy  $31,  both  in  the  original  boards, 
uncut,  and  Mr.  Foote's  copy,  levant  mo- 
rocco uncut,  bound  by  Matthews  and 
with  four  lines  in  the  author's  autograph, 
was  sold  in  1894  for  $40. 

Whittier's  second  book,  MoU  Pitcher, 
appeared  anonymously  in  1832.  It  was 
printed  in  Newburyport  and  published 
in  Boston  and  is  an  octavo  pamphlet  of 
28  pages.  In  the  preface  the  author 
says:  **Moll  Pitcher  (there's  music  in  the 
name)  is  the  offspring  of  a  few  weeks' 
such  leisure  as  is  afforded  by  indisposi- 
tion, and  is  given  to  the  world  in  all  its 
original  negligence,  the  thoughts  fresh 
as  when  first  conceived."  He  apparently 
endeavoured  also  to  suppress  this  and 
with  fairly  good  success,  for  it  is  now 
one  of  the  rarest  of  American  first  edi- 
tions. Mr.  Bierstadt's  copy  in  old  half 
morocco,  brought  $100  in  1897,  and 
Mr.  Footc's,  bound  in  levant  morocco, 
uncut,  by  Matthews,  $77.50  in  1894.  This 
copy  had  two  interesting  autographs  of 
the  poet  inserted,  both  relating  to  the 
book.  In  one  of  them  he  says:  "The 
pamphlet  described  in  thy  note  I  am 
ashamed  to  own  is  mine.  I  hoped  it 
had   died  out  of  print  and  am   rather 
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sorry   that    old    Moll    has    materialised 
herself." 

The  poem  was  reprinted  in  1840  in  a 
twelvemo  pamphlet,  with  "The  Minstrel 
Giri,"  but  it  is  not  included  in  the  au- 
thor's collected  works,  though  a  passage 
of  73  lines,  with  the  title  "Extract  of  a 
New  England  Legend,"  is  included.    A 


reprint  of  the  original  edition  as  near  a 
fac-simile  as  could  be  well  made  by  the 
use  of  types,  was  issued  a  few  years  ago, 
and  copies  of  this  reprint  have  sometimes 
been  offered  as  the  genuine  1832  edition. 
The  reprint,  however,  is  on  calendered 
paper  and  it  has,  in  general,  a  fresh  look. 

L.  S,  Livingston. 


ONLY  THESE 

Love  came  by,  a  summer's  day, 
Wooed  me  tenderly  and  true; 
Love  was  young  and  wondrous  fair, 
Hair  of  sunshine,  eyes  of  blue. 

"Hast  thou  gold?"  I  asked,  "and  lands, 
Gems  to  deck  me,  breast  and  hair?" 
"Steadfast  faith  and  toiling  hands. 
Heart  to  love,  and  wit  to  please!" 
"Only  these?" 

I  said  him  nay! 


Love  came  next  an  autumn  day, 
Older  grown,  yet  stronger  too; 
Faded  though  the  golden  hair, 
Eyes  were  clearer,  lips  more  true. 

'Wilt  thou  love  me,"  said  I  now, 
'Old  and  gray  or  fresh  and  fair. 
Keep  thee  steadfast  to  thy  vow?" 
Love  looked  sad  and  murmured  low, 
"Loves  love  so?" 

He  went  his  way. 
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Glistening  snowflakes,  all  the  way, 
Marked  the  day  of  Love's  return ; 
"Give  me  food  and  fire,"  he  said; 
"Naught  is  here,  O  Love,  to  burn, 
Save  my  heart,  my  life,  my  hope ! 
What  have  I  to  give  for  bread? 
Just  my  thoughts,  my  dreams  that  grope. 

Seeking "  Love  smiled;  "For  mine  ease. 

Only  these?" 

I  bade  him  stay. 
Katherinc  Pearson  Woods, 
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THE   LIGHT   THAT    BURNS   UPWARD.* 


Not  long  ago  a  noted  novelist  re- 
ceived a  letter  of  remonstrance  from  a 
dear,  good  woman  protesting  against  the 
unromantic  conclusion  of  a  novel  which 
he  had  just  published.  "It  was  so  dis- 
appointing," she  said.  "But,  madam," 
responded  the  novelist,  "it  was  just  as 
we  find  it  in  life,  and  life  is  disappoint- 
ing." Better  is  it,  was  the  argument, 
that  we  should  face  the  facts  of  life,  and 
cruel  though  they  may  be,  still  show  that 
they  can  be  used  to  noble  ends  by  forti- 
tude and  by  submission  to  the  old  beau- 
tiful order  of  the  moral  universe.  There 
comes  a  time  to  most  men  and  women 
who  have  lived,  when  "Life  is  too  real 
for  dreams,"  as  the  Red-Haired  Man 
said,  and  "dreams  are  hell."  The  things 
for  which  we  have  striven  as  most 
worthy  of  achievement  shrink  and 
shrivel  and  disappear.  The  course  of 
ambition  is  checked;  hope  that  seemed 
so  well-founded  is  frustrated;  effort  be- 
comes futile;  sorrow  with  its  care  and 
canker  comes  upon  us  in  utter  disillu- 
sionment of  all  that  youth  held  dear  and 
sacred;  the  desire  of  the  heart  is  unful- 
filled; the  agony  of  love  withheld  and  of 
love  withdrawn  brings  loneliness,  and 
leaves  but  a  dumb  endurance  and  a  silent, 
unsatisfied  longing.  The  morning  of  life 
that  began  so  gaily  is  already  eclipsed 
in  a  noontide  blur  of  tears  and  a  mist  of 
pain.  The  glory  and  the  gleam  have 
gone;  life  has  become  too  real  for 
dreams,  and  the  soul  turns  and  rends  it- 
self; dreams  are  hell.  "Life's  Hfe,"  in- 
deed, then,  as  blind  Joe's  wife  said  to 
him,  "and  oh,  lad,  it's  hard  to  live  it." 

This  is  the  starting  point  of  the  phi- 
losophy underlying  the  book  of  stories 
which  lies  before  us,  a  philosophy  which, 
whether  through  insight  or  experience, 
touches  the  universal  heart  and  thus  ap- 
peals to  the  great  world  of  men  and  wo- 
men who  have  gone  down  into  the  deeps. 
But  this  is  by  no  means  the  end.  Zack 
would  have  done  no  more  than  many 
others  are  doing  to-day,  whose  stem  re- 
alism   relentlessly   draws   a    picture   of 

♦Life  is  Life  and  Other  Tales  and  Episodes. 
By  Zack.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons.    $1.50. 


gloom  into  which  there  penetrates  no 
alleviating  ray,  if  she  had  not  succeeded 
in  showing  us  that  life  is  something 
more  than  it  appears  at  the  worst  after 
all.  The  figure  of  Atter  in  "Life  is  Life," 
though  brutish  and  unbroken  to  the  end, 
has  its  few  touches  of  relief,  but  set 
against  this  the  blind  man's  wife,  the 
woman  who  "mothered"  Humphrey, 
and  the  effect  is  one  of  transformation. 
The  character  of  this  woman,  she  is  not 
even  named,  would  redeem  the  darkest 
page  of  pessimism.  How  this  uncouth, 
ignorant  woman  of  the  Bush  cares  for 
Humphrey,  when  he  comes,  stone  blind 
himself,  to  join  her  blind  husband  in 
mending  gingham  umbrellas;  how  she 
smooths  out  his  bruised  and  broken 
spirit,  rebellious  and  full  of  horror  at  the 
thought  of  his  sudden  blindness;  how 
she  resents  at  first  his  being  a  gentleman 
and  his  gentlemanly  ways,  and  is  won 
over  by  him  in  the  end;  how  she  meets 
the  news  that  her  husband  has  cancer  in 
his  throat  ("Oh,  'tis  cruel,  cruel,  and  he 
with  such  a  throat  for  trills.  There  ain't 
his  ekal  for  singing  *Banks  and  braes'  "), 
and  not  only  bears  up  herself,  but  sus- 
tains the  others  with  her  simple  faith  and 
trust,  dimly  but  instinctively  felt  and 
rooted  within  her,  is  told  with  a  sureness 
of  touch  and  an  insight  into  human  na- 
ture that  have  rarely  been  surpassed. 
The  chapters  which  frame  her  portrait 
are  by  far  the  best  in  a  story  which  is 
otherwise  not  much  above  the  ordinary. 
The  uplifting  truth  in  this  tale,  which 
gives  the  title  to  the  book,  although  the 
author  never  for  one  moment  sinks  the 
artist  in  the  preacher,  is  plainly  con- 
veyed. "You  aint  niver  bin  taught  bet- 
ter," this  woman  who  is  fond  of  saying 
that  "life's  life,"  tells  Humphrey.  *;i 
warrant  you've  bin  fine  and  spoiled  in 
your  time;  but  then  the  Almighty  seed 
for  Hisself  that  you  needed  a  dressing, 
or  He  would  never  have  brought  'ee  to 
the  pass  he  has."  The  revelation  that 
comes  to  Humphrey  through  her  natu- 
ral human  affection  is  that  life  must  be 
met  with  a  steady,  tender  and  patient 
submission;  only  thus  will  it  yield  its  se- 
cret to  us,  only  thus  will  it  bring  peace, 
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even  if  it  be  the  peace  of  defeat.  "God 
wot  she  was  ugly  enough;  but  she  had  a 
heart  to  love  with,  and  what  greater  gift 
has  He  given  to  man  or  woman  yet? — 
what  greater,  though  the  symbol  be  a 
crown  of  thorns,  a  cross,  and  the  steep 
steps  of  Calvary."  Even  poor,  untu- 
tored Joe's  wife  rises  to  a  sublimer  con- 
ception of  life  in  the  end.  It  was  there 
all  the  while,  but  it  took  sorrow  and  the 
sharing  of  sympathy  with  a  fellow-suf- 
ferer to  shape  it  clearly  for  her.  In  the 
closing  words  of  the  story  we  get  a 
glimpse  of  her  faith  in  something  better 
than  the  dreary  philosophy  that  "life's 
life." 

'*What  do  the  ills  of  life  matter  if  us  faces 
'em  courageous?"  she  answered;  but  her  old, 
tired  voice  trembled,  for  of  life  and  life's  ills 
she  was  somewhat  weary. 

Again  he  drew  her  face  down  towards  his 
own. 

"Mother,"  he  asked,  "did  you  say  life's  life 
when  first  you  knew  Joe  loved  you?" 

"Ay,  on  my  knees  I  said  it." 

"God  bless  you  for  having  lived!"  cried  the 
boy. 

"Oh,  lad,  lad,"  she  answered,  "I  was  never 
for  denying  the  Almighty  was  the  Almighty." 

Life  that  mocks  our  puny  efforts  to 
shape  it  to  our  stubborn  wills  bends  in 
the  end  to  the  hand  of  Almighty  Love. 

Zack  is  not  primarily  concerned  with 
the  moral  side  of  life,  we  never  once  de- 
tect the  note  of  the  preacher,  and  yet  her 
work  is  so  true  to  life  that  the  moral  con- 
flict, the  struggle  between  right  and 
wrong  enters  strenuously  into  it  She 
never  flinches  before  the  facts  of  life; 
she  extenuates  nothing,  but  gives  us  the 
plain,  unvarnished  tale.  But  then  she  is 
never  forgetful  that  she  is  dealing  with 
living,  pulsing  human  hearts.  In  her, 
love  has  been  made  wise,  "to  trace  love's 
faint  beginnings  in  mankind."  She  sees, 
and  is  proud  of  it  with  a  touch  of  noble- 
ness, the  upward  tending  of  down-trod- 
den, crushed  spirits — 

Like  plants  in  mines  which  never  saw  the  sun, 
But  dream  of  him,  and  guess  where  ne  may 

be. 
And  do  their  best  to  climb  and  get  to  him. 

There  is  something  direly  pitiful  and 
pathetic  in  all  these  tales,  the  pity  and 
the  pathos  of  life  itself  which  heals  while 
it  hurts.  The  hopeless,  hapless  quest  of 
Flipperty  for  the  brother  whom  she  finds 
dying  with  fever  in  the  miners'  camp  is  as 
sad  as  it  can  be,  yet  who  will  say  that  her 


simple  delight  and  longing  to  meet  him, 
her  childish  humour  and  her  trustful  af- 
fection were  all  in  vain?  Grim,  too,  as  is 
the  tale  unfolded  by  the  name  of  "Bat- 
tista,"  scrawled  upon  the  post  that  marks 
his  grave  deep  in  the  Australian  Alps, 
one  nevertheless  carries  away  a  fragrant 
memory  of  reverence  for  the  poor  Italian 
who,  true  to  his  faith  in  the  Blessed  Vir- 
gin, preserved  at  the  risk  of  his  life  the 
fetich  of  "the  busted  blue  doll."  "The 
Red-Haired  Man's  Dream"  is  tainted 
with  modernity,  and  does  not  strike 
quite  the  same  key  as  the  other  stories, 
yet  it  is  by  no  means  lacking  in  power, 
especially  in  the  power  to  portray  a 
tempted,  harried  soul  in  the  grip  of  tem- 
pestuous passion.  The  author's  im- 
aginative handling  of  character  and  her 
development  of  a  situation  are  well  dis- 
played in  this  story.  Moreover,  more 
than  in  any  of  the  other  stories  there  is 
a  sustained  interest  here  which  inclines 
us  to  believe  that  she  is  capable  of 
writing  a  longer  work.  The  first  story, 
"Life  is  Life,"  which  is  the  longest,  dis- 
appointed us  in  this  respect.  It  is  badly 
constructed,  and  instead  of  developing 
naturally,  it  is  simplv  pieced  together. 
But  "The  Red-Haired  Man's  Dream" 
is  developed  with  care  and  skill  and  is 
more  convincing.  It  begins  in  comedy 
and  deepens  into  tragedy;  the  struggle 
at  first  seems  to  be  a  physical  one,  but 
the  man  carries  it  onto  a  higher  plane 
at  the  close.  It  reveals  something  more; 
it  proves  that  the  author  can  feel  and 
give  expression  to  the  grand  passion,  its 
wooing  tenderness,  its  terrible  power,  its 
vital  force  in  moulding  the  destinies  of 
man. 

With  the  exception  of  "The  English 
Girl's  Christmas  Presents,"  which  is 
rather  commonplace,  and  "The  Stone 
Pine,"  which  is  merely  a  pretty  prose 
idyll,  the  stories  thus  far,  although  prac- 
tically viewed  in  the  light  of  experi- 
ments— as  we  must  view  them  when  we 
come  to  the  later  stories  in  the  book — 
would  make  an  impression  of  unusual 
force  and  imagination.  One  is  especially 
impressed  with  the  quality  of  strength  in 
them,  and  of  a  depressing  seriousness 
which  even  makes  their  humour  of  a 
grim  sort.  One  certainly  could  not 
imagine  the  writer  of  these  stories  being 
for  a  moment  quaint  or  playful.  For  a 
first  book,  one  is  also  struck  with  the 
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maturity  of  thought  and  life  which 
marks  these  pages.  There  is  no  trace  of 
the  'prentice  hand;  the  mental  grasp  is 
sure  and,  in  the  main,  convincing.  And 
there  is  that  charm  in  her  style  which,  to 
use  a  word  of  Zangwill's  coining,  is  **ar- 
restive."  The  unstrained  feeling,  too, 
which  she  is  able  to  give  to  words  that 
bring  a  lump  into  the  throat  is  one  of 
her  rare  gifts.  Take  for  example,  the 
case  of  the  blind  Humphrey,  self-exiled 
from  the  England  of  his  early  years,  and 
doomed  to  pass  his  days  in  far  Australia. 

Seated  on  the  broken  doorstep,  repairing 
the  ribs  of  some  neighbour's  broken  gingham, 
his  heart  would  swell  with  homesickness,  and 
a  terrible  longing  for  the  people  he  had  known 
and  loved  in  childhood  take  possession  of 
him.  Then  the  umbrella  would  drop  from  his 
hand,  and  his  blind  eyes  fill  with  visions  of 
his  English  home;  the  crude  street  noises 
around  him  would  hush  themselves,  and  the 
lop-lop  of  the  river,  as  it  humped  its  way  over 
brown  pebbles,  become  audible:  he  watched 
it  wind  through  the  Thursby  meadows  where 
the  big  elms  lolled  and  sunned  themselves, 
past  the  gorse-covered  hills,  and  the  shuffling 
woods  in  their  spring  coat  of  beech-green.  .  . 
Watching,  the  boy's  heart  would  swell  with 
homesickness,  and  he  would  creep  upstairs 
to  the  little  attic,  fling  himself  upon  the  bed. 
and  sob  like  the  fool  he  was.  The  woman 
marked  the  traces  of  tears  on  his  face,  but 
made  no  comments:  and  the  days  crept  on, 
each  much  as  the  other. 

.  But  it  is  with  *'The  Storm,"  when 
nearly  three-fourths  of  the  way  through 
the  book,  that  we  begin  to  feel  the 
writer's  power  in  earnest.  As  suddenly 
as  the  gale  which  springs  up  on  the  Dev- 
onshire coast  in  the  opening  of  this 
story,  does  the  full  realistic  force  of  her 
imagination  come  down  upon  us.  Blow 
after  blow  it  descends  to  the  end  of  the 
book,  and  we  feel  without  a  moment's 
doubt  that  we  are  under  the  sway  of  a 
master  hand.  We  read  as  one  possessed : 
the  scenes  are  not  enacted  for  us; 
we  are  part  of  them.  The  very  elements 
of  their  life  mingle  with  our  life,  and 
we  pass  from  the  printed  page  feel- 
ing that  something  has  happened  to  us 
which  we  shall  never  forget.  Truly,  it 
is  in  these  stories  that  Zack  has  shown 
a  mastery  which  entitles  her  to  rank  with 
the  best  short  story-writers  in  the  lan- 
guage. She  is  a  genuine  daughter  of 
Devonshire,  and  in  depicting  the  life  of 
the  soil  in  which  she  has  her  roots,  she 
has  surely  found  her  true  place.  She  can 
afford  to  let  alone  Australia  with  its  sor- 


did, brutal,  degrading  scenes,  and  sunny 
Italy  with  its  hot  passion,  palpitating  in 
the  nervous  heat.  Others  can  do  better 
in  these  fields,  but  she  need  not  sit  at  the 
feet  of  any  known  writer  in  picturesque 
Devon.  "Travelling  Joe,"  we  will  dare 
to  say,  cannot  be  read  unmoved  by  any- 
body, and  we  know  of  only  one  other 
story  in  the  English  language  with 
which  it  can  be  at  all  compared,  to 
wit,  Mr.  Quiller-Couch's  ''Conspiracy 
Aboard  the  'Midas.' " 

Travelling  Joe,  a  boy  of  about  nine 
years  old,  small,  wizen,  and  partly  par- 
alysed, is  lying  in  a  truckle-bed  while 
Grandfcr  Zam  sits  peeling  potatoes. 

To  the  boy  lying  there,  his  heart  full  of 
the  spirit  of  adventure,  and  his  life  bounded 
by  the  truckle-bed  and  the  four  walls  of  the 
small  kitchen,  the  thought  of  heaven  was  of 
piercing  interest;  it  haunted  his  dreams  sleep- 
ing and  waking,  it  was  his  New  America,  the 
land  which  he  would  one  day  explore.  To 
him  it  never  ceased  to  be  a  matter  of  regret 
that  the  Crystal  Sea  lay  in  front  of  the  throne 
of  God;  he  would  have  wished  it  might  have 
been  in  what  he  called  the  *  dimmet  (dusky) 
part  o'  *eaven":  a  far  border-land  unknown  to 
the  angels,  and  where  even  the  eye  of  God 
fell  seldom.  And  now  as  he  lay  and  watched 
Zam  peeling  the  potatoes,  he  longed  uncon- 
sciously to  hear  the  ''loosing  of  the  mill,"  for 
the  sound  of  the  great  waters  leaping  forth 
was  to  him  as  the  rushing  of  the  River  of  Life. 

The  child's  mind  is  ever  filled  with 
thoughts  of  heaven  and  his  constant  talk 
is  of  the  adventures  which  he  expects  to 
find  there.  An  uncle  comes  home  from 
America  and  the  child  wistfully  tells  him 
about  his  anticipations  of  heaven.  "I 
shall  do  a  sight  of  travelling  when  I  gets 
up  there.  *Dear  Laurd/  I  shall  zay,  *I 
knaws  w^hat  rasting  ba  like,  and  now  I 
wid  dearly  like  tu  ba  doing.'  "  It  happens 
that  Ben  Tapp  was  a  man  to  torture  any 
helpless  animal  that  fell  into  his  power, 
and  looking  down  on  the  boy's  eager, 
pathetic  face,  a  desire  came  into  his  heart 
to  crush  out  his  happiness.  "There 
ain't  no  such  place  as  'eaven,  Joe,  'tis  all 
darned  rot — bunkum,  as  us  says  out  in 
the  States."  From  that  moment  a 
change  comes  over  Travelling  Joe,  and 
he  gradually  pines  away. 

"Grandfer,"  he  said,  "do  'ee  reckon  thet 
they  knaws  more  about  *eaven  auver  to  Meri- 
key  than  they  does  yhere?" 

"Tiz  tha  tother  zide  o'  tha  wordel,"  the 
old  man  answered;  "maybe  they  sees  clearer 
ther." 

1  ba  mortal   wangery   (tired),   grandfer," 
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Travelling  Joe  answered,  sighing;  "I  reckon  I 
cud  zlape." 

Zam  laid  the  dying  boy  back  in  the  old 
truckle-bed.  "Shadl  I  tull  'ee  zommat  from 
the  Buk,  lad?"  he  asked. 

The  child  shivered.  "Naw,  grandfcr/'  he 
answered,  "I  wid  liefer  bide  quiet."  He  sank 
into  a  broken  slumber,  suddenly  to  awake 
with  a  start. 

**Tiz  turribul  dimmet,"  he  exclaimed;  "but," 
and  his  face  brightened.  "I  zees  things  like 
ditches":  so  saying,  he  died. 

After  "Travelling  Joe"  it  is  difficult  to 
rank  one  story  above  another.  We 
should  be  inclined  to  sav  that  the  next 
best  was  "Widder  Vlint."  It  is  told  in 
the  Devonshire  vernacular,  and  the  illu- 
sion is  so  complete,  by  being  taken  into 
the  confidence  of  the  relative  who  tells 
the  story,  that  we  feel  as  if  we  were  one 
of  the  spectators.  Widder  Vlint  was 
"disrespactit"  in  the  village,  having 
given  birth  to  three  drunkards,  who  have 
run  their  course  and  are  dead  when  the 
story  opens.  A  remaining  son,  Dave, 
participates  in  the  quiet  tragedy  of  the 
story,  and  forms  the  subject  of  the  clos- 
ing episode.  But  so  strongly  projected 
is  the  character  of  Dave  that  we  know 
his  whole  life  history,  sympathise  with 
his  fears  and  struggles,  and  triumph  with 
him  in  the  end  when  he  wrestles  with  the 
demon  Drink  and  overcomes.  We 
guess  at  Dave's  early  history  in  the  fol- 
lowing confession: 

"Moather,"  ha  zed,  "do  *ee  dap  back  on  thic 
night  when  pore  Jesse  got  kind  o'  mad  wi' 
tha  drink  an*  shat  hizsulf,  an'  how  yer  an* 
me  wint  out  *and  in  *and  an*  vound  him,  an* 
yer  tamed  to  me  an*  zed,  *rve  ony  thee  luft 
now.  Dave*;  an*  I  tooked  pore  Jesse's  hand 
an*  layed  it  atween  yers  an'  mine,  an*  zwore 
thet  I  wid  niver  touch  strong  drink,  an*  if  I 
had  to  die  vor  it  I  wid  die  game?  Moather, 
moather,**  he  ended  up  kind  o*  sharp  like,  "I 
reckon  the  drink  *ull  'ave  me  yet.*' 

Hur  put  her  arms  round  him  an*  drawed 
hiz  head  down  upon  her  lap,  ez  maybe  hur 
had  done  many  times  a-vor  when  ha  wez  a 
little  lad. 

"Pore  lamb!**  hur  zed,  "pore  lamb!" 

Arter  a  bit  hur  contineed,  "Dave,"  hur  zed, 
"do  *ee  mind  on  the  pore  widdy  wuman  in 
the  Buk,  an*  how  she  guved  her  mite  to  the 
Laurd,  an'  tho*  ther  wez  urch  (rich)  volks 
alonRfside  o*  hur  ez  sruved  Rforgeous  gufts, 
yit  the  Laurd  Ha  vallayed  the  mite  moast. 
An'  so  I  reckon  *tiz  wi*  uz — *tain't  wat  uz 
does,  but  wat  uz  tries  to  do.  that  the  Laurd 
vallys.  an*  thin  Ha  kind  o*  makes  up  the  rast 
Hizsulf.** 

But  Dave  ha  ony  grij>ped  howldt  o*  the  pore 
dumman  more  tight  like.  "Moather,  moath- 
er," ha  zed,  "sposc  I  shudn*t  die  game?*' 


When  the  winter  came  round  Widder 
Vlint  took  to  her  bed,  and  very  soon 
Dave  was  left  alone  to  wage  his  solitary 
struggle  with  the  heritage  which  had 
come  down  to  him  through  his  father 
and  grandfather.  The  concluding  sketch 
tells  of  a  conspiracy  to  ruin  Dave  by 
tempting  him  to  drink  in  order  to  favour 
a  rival  suitor  for  the  hand  of  Phoebe.  The 
plan  is  almost  successful,  and  Dave  has 
hurried  deep  into  the  heart  of  the  wood 
with  the  bottle  of  spirits  left  on  the  table 
of  his  small  kitchen,  and  with  his  gun, 
which  he  has  loaded  in  anticipation  of 
the  final  deed.  He  is  about  to  slake  his 
thirst  when  in  an  impulse  of  moral  defi- 
ance he  dashes  the  bottle  into  fragments 
at  his  feet.  The  beast  in  him  flings  him 
on  the  ground  where  he  strives  to  lick 
up  the  spirits  with  his  tongue.  *  No  bet- 
ter than  a  dog — no  better  than  a  dog," 
he  sobs,  **a  dog's  death  for  a  dog." 

The  moonlight  shone  on  him,  on  the  gun 
and  on  the  broken  bottle  at  his  feet:  the 
glistening  glass  attracted  him  and  he  stared 
at  it,  fresh  thoughts  crowding  his  brain.  A 
tremor  ran  through  him:  raising  his  eyes,  he 
fixed  them  on  the  moonlit  heavens  and  grey 
wind-spun  clouds.  **Ther  ba  zommat  in  me 
a'zide  the  dog,"  he  said  slowly.  "Ay,  bygore, 
ril  live  game,  I'll  zee  it  droo,'*  and  drawing 
himself  together,  he  turned  his  face  once  more 
on  life. 

**Ther  ba  zommat  in  me  a*zide  the 
dog."  With  this  plea  Zack  vindicates 
humanity  even  at  its  lowest  ebb — its 
struggle  toward  the  light,  toward  some- 
thing higher  and  better,  though  only 
dimly  felt.  **Somehow,"  says  George 
Meredith,  **the  light  of  every  soul  burns 
upward."  It  is  hard  to  extinguish  the 
lamp  that  God  has  lighted  in  the  human 
breast.  "FU  live  game,  Fll  zee  it  droo." 
Something  has  been  saved;  dreams  are 
not  all  in  vain.  Imagination,  hope,  the 
ideal,  these  do  much  to  mould  the  future 
for  us;  they  are  life's  decoy,  and  lead  us 
on  in  the  still,  silent  conflict;  but  still 
more  do  we  need  for  the  process  that 
rounds  out  our  life's  purpose  discipline, 
tribulation,  sore  struggle  and  stripping, 
and  oftentimes  we  are  saved  as  by  fire. 

Life  is  life — yes,  but  life  is  also  love, 
for  Zack  has  once  more  demonstrated 
the  truth  that 

Life  with  all  it  yields  of  joy  and  woe, 

And  hope  and  fear  .  .  . 

Is  just  our  chance  o'  the  prize  of  learning  love. 

James  MacArthur. 
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THE  SPECTRE  KNIGHT 

In  olden  days,  when  ghostly  lays 

Were  twanged  on  spectral  lyres, 

With  clank  of  chains,  in  haunted  lanes 

The  Spectre  Knight  retires: 

And  to  his  mistress  in  the  tower. 

From  out  the  quiet  glade, 

He  sings  at  clang  of  midnight  hour 

A  ghostly  serenade. 

"Fair  Lady,  give  heeding, 
Oh,  list  to  my  pleading," 
(Here  he  twangs  on  his  light  guitar.) 
"I  pray  take  compassion 
On  me  and  my  passion. 
The  door  of  thy  heart  unbar." 

She  steps  from  out  the  chamber  door 

Of  her  worm-infested  tomb ; 

And  he  hears  her  say,  as  he  twangs  away, 
These  words  from  out  the  gloom : 
"Away  presumptive  ex-consumptive, 
'Neath  my  balustrade. 
Thy  love-lorn  zest  disturbs  my  rest 

So  cease  thy  serenade!" 

"Fair  Lady,  give  heeding. 
Oh,  list  to  my  pleading," 
(Here  he  twangs  on  his  light  guitar.) 
"I  pray  take  compassion 
On  me  and  my  passion, 
The  door  of  thy  heart  unbar." 

Disconsolate  quite,  the  Spectre  Knight 
Remarks  as  he  goes  away, 
"These  morbid  phantoms,  may  ghouls  transplant  *em! 
They  won't  be  wooed  in  clay." 
But  a  hundred  years  have  passed  since  then 
And  still  she  is  fancy  free. 
And,  as  of  yore  at  her  chamber  door. 
He  sings  in  a  skeleton  key: 

"Fair  Lady,  give  heeding. 
Oh,  list  to  my  pleading," 
(Here  he  twangs  on  his  light  guitar.) 
"I  pray  take  compassion 
On  me  and  my  passion. 
The  door  of  thy  heart  unbar." 

Fred  M.  Ranken, 
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BRUNETIERE   AND    FRENCH    LITERATURE* 


The  battle  of  modern  literary  criti- 
cism has  been  hard  fought  in  France.  The 
issue  is  still  undecided — if,  indeed,  de- 
cision be  possible.  Only  light  skirmishes 
take  place  among  us,  for  we  are  too  seri- 
ous a  people  to  regard  such  a  matter 
save  as  an  exercise  of  frivolous  leisure. 
M.  Brunetiere  is  the  sturdiest  champion 
on  one  side;  M.  Anatole  France  and  M. 
Jules  Lemaitre,  graceful,  agile  fencers, 
on  the  other.  The  theories,  exemplified 
with  inferior  skill,  of  these  latter,  are 
much  in  vogue  with  us,  but  we  have  no 
one  very  nearly  corresponding  to  M. 
Brunetiere.  He  is  the  conservative  critic, 
interested  certainly  in  the  literature  of 
his  own  time,  but  coolly  critical  of  its 
pretensions,  its  fads,  its  vagaries.  He  is 
the  serious  man,  frankly  concerned  about 
the  matter  of  books,  the  worth  of  their 
ideas,  their  influence  on  the  world.  He 
is  the  laborious  investigator,  the  enemy 
of  the  casual,  of  the  happy-go-lucky 
methods  of  studying  literature,  of  judg- 
ing it,  of  making  it.  He  is  utterly  un- 
sentimental, sternly  just,  according  to  his 
lights,  and  in  a  courageous  way.  Read, 
for  instance,  in  this  volume  his  essay  on 
"The  Philosophy  of  Moliere."  For  the 
genius  and  the  power  of  Moliere  he  has 
the  highest  admiration.  He  knows  all 
that  Tartufe  has  done  in  the  course  of 
ages  for  the  discouragement  of  hypo- 
crites. But  in  Tartufe  he  declares,  the 
great  comedian  was  not  attacking  hypoc- 
risy alone,  out  of  love  for  true  religion. 
All  religion,  all  restraint  were  distasteful 
to  this  fighter  for  the  untrammelled  free- 
dom of  the  soul  to  take  its  pleasure  as  it 
could,  to  this  apostle  of  the  rights  of 
nature.  His  assertion  may  be  wrong. 
It  is  a  matter  about  which  strict  investi- 
gation of  literary  history  can  alone  justify 
an  opinion.  But  it  illustrates  the  critic's 
temper.  He  does  not  adopt  Moliere*s 
standpoint  because  he  was  a  great  genius; 
nor  consciously  twist  that  standpoint  in 
order  to  admire  the  man  all  through. 

♦Brunetiere's  Essays  in  French  Literature. 
A  Selection,  translated  by  D.  Nichol  Smith. 
With  a  Preface  by  the  Author,  especially 
written  for  this,  the  authorised  English 
Translation.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons.    $2.00. 


M.  Brunetiere  holds  that  the  function 
of  criticism  is  not  to  amuse,  but  to  judge, 
compare,  classify,  to  form  a  standard  of 
taste.  Serious  criticism  alone  can  "pre- 
vent the  world,  according  to  M.  Renan's 
expression,  from  *being  devoured  by 
charlatanism.*  ...  It  teaches  the  crowd 
that  there  is  some  difference  between 
Ponson  du  Terrail  and  Balzac,  which  it 
is  doubtless  well  to  know,  and  avenges 
talent  for  the  successes  of  mediocrity, 
which  are  humiliating  some  way  or  other 
to  everybody."  He  challenges  the  im- 
pressionist critics,  frankly  tells  them  their 
air  of  irresponsibility  is  affectation,  friv- 
olity, and  egotism,  however  charmingly 
disguised — in  those  of  the  second  rank, 
incapacity  and  indolence  as  well.  Criti- 
cism is  certainly  not  science,  but  it  should 
as  far  as  possible  avail  itself  of  scientific 
methods.  These  things  we  have  all  heard 
before.  But  he  makes  a  new  and  strik- 
ing point  when  he  says  of  the  brilliant 
exponents  of  the  rival  method,  "It  is  no 
use  for  them  to  write  critiques;  they  all 
nourish  in  their  inmost  heart  the  secret 
ambition  of  novelist,  dramatist,  or  poet." 
The  personality,  the  subjectivity  they  in- 
troduce so  proudly  into  their  criticism 
is  the  stock  in  trade  of  the  artist;  and 
they  use  criticism  "only  to  experiment 
with  ideas,  until  they  can  give  them  a 
different  and  still  more  personal  form." 

M.  Brunetiere  is  popularly  known  as 
the  enemy  of  many  literary  innovations, 
a  chilly  observer  of  many  modem  forms 
and  methods.  Perhaps  he  is  as  ready  as 
most  to  appreciate  the  imagination  and 
the  thought  of  some  whose  manner  he 
condemns.  But  discipHne  must  be  main- 
tained; the  genius  of  French  literature 
must  not  be  confused.  His  literary  pa- 
triotism is  staunch  and  austere.  In  the 
essay  on  "The  Gassic  and  Romantic"  he 
combats  a  pretty,  but,  if  widely  applied, 
rather  flimsy  theory  of  M.  Deschanel — 
that  the  classics  are  those  romantics  that 
have  realised  themselves,  that  all  classics, 
because  thev  had  the  force  to  become 
such,  must  have  been  romantics  once. 
M.  Brunetiere  then  defines  a  classic,  very 
neatly,  very  conveniently,  but  for  every 
serious   purpose,    quite   uselessly.      All 
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classics,  he  says,  belong  to  a  certain 
period,  when  the  language  was  mature, 
and  when  the  literature  was  independent 
of  foreign  influence,  likewise  when  their 
form,  dramatic,  epic,  or  otherwise,  was 
in  all  its  force.  For  France  the  age  of 
Louis  XIV.,  and  for  England  that  of 
Queen  Anne  and  George  I.  were  the 
classic  periods.  So  we  too  say,  pedanti- 
cally, till  someone  makes  the  inference, 
which  is  M.  Brunetiere's  assertion,  that 
no  classics  exist  outside  these  periods. 
A  definition  that  refuses  to  call  Milton 
classic,  even  in  his  most  Italianate 
moments,  we  must  repudiate — though  it 
may  be  that  few  of  the  later  French 
romanticists  or  naturalists  have  so  assim- 
ilated the  new  influences  as  to  make 
good  their  claim.  Let  Frenchmen  judge 
of  that.  He  was  on  a  better  track  when 
he  descanted  on  the  equilibrium  of  the 
classic,  its  healthiness,  the  harmony  of  its 
parts  and  functions,  the  matter  not  allow- 
ing itself  to  be  "despoiled  of  the  persuas- 
ive authority  it  should  borrow  from  the 
charm  of  the  form,"  and  the  form  not 
"usurping  an  interest  which  should  be- 
long only  to  the  matter."  A  right  road 
this,  but  without  precise  boundaries. 
Certainly,  however,  it  condemns  much 
of  modern  literature  to  abide  without  the 
classic  pale.  But  then  M.  Brunetiere 
owns  the  classics  must  often  give  way 
in  thought  and  originality  to  the  out- 
siders. 

It  is  to  his  credit  that  he  makes  a 
reader  combative.  Even  our  agreement 
must  be  an  active  acquiescence  with  each 
step  of  an  argument,  as  in  the  first  and 
most  perfect  essay  in  this  selection,  that 
on  "The  Essential  Character  of  French 
Literature."      Here,   again,    his  love  of 


definiteness  is  indulged  slightly  at  the 
expense  of  completeness;  but  he  says 
most  of  the  truth,  and  says  it  admirably. 
He  classifies  the  principal  literatures  of 
Europe  thus — Italian  is  artistic,  Spanish 
is  chivalresque,  German  philosophic, 
English  individualistic  —  "hence  that 
huntour,  which  may  be  defined  as  the  ex- 
pression of  the  pleasure  which  they  feel 
in  thinking  only  after  their  own  way"; 
hence  also  the  lyricism  of  English. 
French  Hterature  on  the  other  hand  is 
sociable,  or  social,  has  aimed  at  being 
read  and  understood.  From  that  spring 
its  simplicity,  its  lucidity,  likewise  its  uni- 
versality, since  it  makes  no  appeal  to 
eccentricities  or  exceptions,  but  to  the 
common  interests  of  the  social  man.  It 
has  the  defects  of  its  qualities,  and  has 
"paid  by  its  too  manifest  inferiority  in 
the  forms  which  may  be  called  'personal,' 
for  its  superiority  in  the  forms  which 
are  'common.*  "  But  here  he  adds  a  not 
superfluous  defence  from  a  thoughtless 
charge.  "Our  great  writers  affect  some- 
what the  men  of  the  world,  or  of  the 
court,  to  cloak,  or  rather  to  disguise  this 
depth.  .  .  .  The  Frenchman  piques  him- 
self on  speaking  clearly  about  matters 
which  are  sometimes  profound,  but  the 
German  seems  to  glorify  himself  too 
often  on  stating  obscurely  matters  which 
are  clear."  To  pass  for  superficial  rather 
than  obscure  is  with  the  Frenchman  a 
point  of  honour  and  breeding. 

English  readers  owe  a  debt  of  grati- 
tude to  Mr.  Nichol  Smith,  not  only  for 
his  careful  translation,  but  for  his  intelli- 
gent selection  of  the  essays  which  best 
illustrate  the  point  of  view  of  perhaps 
the  ablest  and  best  equipped  of  living 
critics.  Annie  Macdonttcll. 


THE    COOK-STOVE   IN    POETRY* 


Some  three  years  ago  The  Bookman 
devoted  several  columns  to  an  apprecia- 
tion of  the  earlier  work  of  Mrs.  Stetson 
who,  at  that  time,  was  little  known  in  the 
East,  though  her  verse  had  already  made 
for  her  some  local  reputation  in  Cali- 
fornia. Since  then  her  circle  of  readers 
has  been  gradually  widening  until  now 

♦In  This  Our  World.  By  Charlotte  Perkins 
Stetson.  Boston:  Small,  Maynard  and  Com- 
pany.   $1.25. 


a  very  large  number  will  receive  with 
pleasure  the  volume  now  before  us  which 
contains  all  of  her  work  that  she  cares 
to  have  preserved  in  permanent  form. 

Mrs.  Stetson  is  a  woman  of  much  orig- 
inality, of  very  pronounced  opinions 
which  she  expresses  with  vigour,  and 
from  a  literary  point  of  view  she  is 
worthy  of 'serious  consideration.  Her 
verse  shows  an  improvement  in  tech- 
nique during  the  past  three  years  until 
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now  both  in  the  aptness  of  her  thought, 
the  terseness  of  her  phrase,  and  the  gen- 
eral compactness  of  her  style  as  a  whole, 
she  stands  head  and  shoulders  above  any 
of  the  other  minor  poets  of  her  sex.  In 
fact,  did  we  not  know  the  author's  name, 
we  should  have  selected  many  of  the 
poems  collected  in  this  volume  as  having 
been  written  by  a  man. 

Mrs.  Stetson  is  most  interested  in  life 
and  its  various  problems.  She  does  not 
deal  very  much  in  sentiment,  but  she  goes 
out  among  men  and  women  and  looks 
at  them  from  a  semi-sociological  point  of 
view  and  hammers  away  at  what  she 
thinks  she  sees.  Almost  everything  that 
she  writes  is  strong  and  effective  from 
the  way  in  which  she  has  dealt  with  it. 
In  her  milder  moods  (which  arc  not  fre- 
quent) she  sometimes  shows  a  touch  that 
is  truly  poetical.  She  is  at  her  best,  how- 
ever, and  also  most  at  her  ease,  when 
she  is  dealing  with  questions  that  are 
partly  ethical.  Tlie  following,  for  in- 
stance, is  rather  characteristic. 

A    MAN    MUST    LIVE. 

A  man  must  live.     We  justify 
Low  shi/t  and  trick  to  treason  high, 
A  little  vote  for  a  little  gold 
To  a  whole  senate  bought  and  sold, 
By  that  self-evident  reply. 

But  is  it  so?     Pray  tell  me  why 
Life  at  such  cost  you  have  to  buy? 

In  what  religion  were  you  told 

A  man  must  live? 

There  are  times  when  a  man  must  die. 

Imagine,  for  a  battle-cry, 
From  soldiers,  with  a  sword  to  hold — 
From  soldiers,  with  the  flag  unrolled — 

This  coward's  whine,  this  liar's  lie — 
A  man  must  live! 

It  is  not,  however,  with  Mrs.  Stetson 
in  the  light  of  a  poet-at-large  that  we  are 
now.  especially  concerned.  Her  general 
literary  merit  was  sufficiently  well 
summed  up  in  the  paper  which  we  men- 
tioned at  the  beginning  of  this  review. 
What  we  wish  to  discuss  at  the  present 
time  is  one  particular  theme  to  which 
she  continually  reverts,  so  often,  in  fact, 
as  to  excite  in  us  a  mild  degree  of  irrita- 
tion. This  theme  is,  broadly  speaking, 
the  inferior  position  which  married 
women  ocupy;  and,  more  specifically, 
what  may  be  styled  (after  the  Stetsonian 
manner)  the  Curse  of  the  Cook-Stove. 
Mrs.  Stetson  in  a  general  way,  regards 
the  American  wife  as  a  person  who  is 


very  sadly  put  upon;  in  the  first  place 
because  she  is  obliged  to  spend  so  much 
time  at  home  looking  after  her  household 
duties,  while  her  husband  roves  around 
and  mingles  with  the  wise  and  great  and 
improves  his  mind;  in  the  second  place, 
because  she  has  no  corresponding  pleas- 
ures or  advantages;  and  in  the  third 
place,  because  she  is  remorselessly  sacri- 
ficed to  the  Cook-Stove  over  which  she 
has  to  spend  so  many  weary  and  over- 
heated hours.  Lest  we  should  seem  to 
have  done  Mrs.  Stetson  an  injustice  in 
stating  her  position,  we  will  indulge  our- 
selves with  a  few  quotations.  The  first 
is  written  very  seriously  in  the  vein  of 
pathos. 

A  maid  was  asked  in  marriage.    Wise  as  fair. 
She  gave  her  answer  with  deep  thought  and 
prayer. 

Expecting  in  the  holy  name  of  wife 
Great  work,  great  pain,  and  greater  joy  in 
life. 

She    found    such    work    as    brainless    slaves 

might  do, 
By  day  and  night,  long  labour,  never  through; 

Such  pain — no  language  can  her  pain  reveal; 
It  had  no  limit  but  her  power  to  feel; 

Such  joy — life  left  in  her  sad  souKs  employ 
Neither  the  hope  nor  memory  of  joy. 

The  second  poem  that  we  shall  quote 
comes  down  directly  to  the  Cook-Stove 
and  is  written  in  a  vein  of  irony. 

TO    THE    YOUNG    WIFE. 

Are    you    content,    you    pretty    three-years* 
wife? 
Are  you  content  and  satisfied  to  live 
On    what    your    loving    husband    loves    to 
give, 
And  give  to  him  your  life? 

Are  you  content  with  work — to  toil  alone. 
To   clean   things   dirty   and   to   soil   things 
clean; 
To     be     a     kitchen-maid,    be    called    a 
queen — 
Queen  of  a  cook-stove  throne? 

Are  you  content  to  reign  in  that  small  space — 
A  wooden  palace  and  a  yard-fenced  land — 
With  other  queens  abundant  on  each  hand, 
Each  fastened  in  her  place? 

•  •••••  • 

Have  you  forgotten  how  you  used  to  long 
In  days  of  ardent  girlhood,  to  be  great. 
To  help  the  groaning  world,  to  serve  the 
State, 
To  be  so  wise — so  strong? 

•  •••••• 

Be  not  deceived!    Tis  not  your  wifely  bond 
That   holds   you,    nor   the    mother's    royal 

power, 
But  selfish,  slavish  service  hour  by  hour — 
A  life  with  no  beyond! 
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In  the  third  quotation,  Mrs.  Stetson 
puts  aside  all  her  gentler  instincts  and 
dashes  at  the  cook-stove  full  tilt  and  in 
a  vein  of  sardonic  indignation.  The 
poem,  which  is  entitled  **The  Holy 
Stove,"  and  from  which  we  can  spare 
room  for  only  a  single  stanza,  begins  as 
follows : 

O  the  soap-vat  is  a  common  thing! 

The  pickle-tub  is  low! 
The  loom  and  wheel  have  lost  their  grace 
In  falling  from  the  dwelling-place 

To  mills  where  all  may  go! 
The  bread-tray  needeth  not  your  love; 

The  wash-tub  wide  doth  roam; 
Even  the  oven  free  may  rove; 
But  bow  ye  down  to  the  Holy  Stove, 

The  Altar  of  the  Home! 

Now  putting  aside  all  consideration  of 
Mrs.  Stetson's  merits  as  a  poet,  we 
should  like  to  go  into  this  matter  of  the 
Cook-Stove  rather  fully;  and  we  shall 
ask  Mrs.  Stetson,  figuratively  speaking, 
to  sit  down  and  hearken  to  us  while  we 
gently  reason  with  her.  In  doing  so, 
some  persons  will  say  that  we  are  de- 
parting from  our  proper  function  as  a 
literary  critic,  but  we  are  not  so  sure  of 
that.  Most  of  the  eminent  writers  of  the 
day  have  been  discussing  at  great  length 
what  they  are  pleased  to  call  the  Rela- 
tion of  Literature  to  Life.  We  have  dili- 
gently perused  whatever  they  have  so 
written  and  we  must  confess  that  our 
poor  brains  have  never  yet  quite  clearly 
apprehended  just  what  this  same  Rela- 
tion is;  but  now  at  last  we  have  come 
upon  a  concrete  instance  which  we  think 
that  we  can  understand.  Taking  Mrs. 
Stetson's  poetry  to  represent  Literature, 
and  the  humble  home  at  which  she 
sneers  to  represent  Life,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  Cook-Stove,  being  the  link  be- 
tween them,  must  represent  the  Relation 
of  Literature  to  Life.  Consequently,  in 
making  it  a  theme,  we  are  quite  in  the 
prevailing  fashion,  and  are  artfully  in- 
sinuating ourselves  into  the  company  of 
our  betters. 

Now  it  is  all  very  well  for  Mrs.  Stetson 
to  say  that  a  woman  always  stays  al 
home  over  the  Cook-Stove  while  her 
husband  is  mingling  with  the  wise  and 
great  and  therefore  becoming  wise  and 
great  himself.  This  does  well  enough 
for  poetry,  but  when  you  come  down  to 
fact  it  seems  a  little  queer.  For  a  hus- 
band who  mingles  with  the  wise  and 
great  is  obviously  not  in  the  category  of 


those  whose  wives  are  forced  to  do  their 
own  cooking;  and.  on  the  other  hand,  if 
the  wife  is  obliged  to  do  her  own  cook- 
ing, her  husband  is  not  in  a  position  to 
mingle  with  the  wise  and  great,  but 
must  spend  all  his  time  quite  busily  en- 
gaged in  what  Mrs.  Stetson  would  prob- 
ably describe,  as  "hustling  for  a  living." 
In  other  words,  Mrs.  Stetson  must  really 
have  in  mind  a  family  of  very  limited 
means  who  are  unable  to  employ  a  cook. 
Let  us,  then,  consider  what  Mrs.  Stetson 
would  have  them  do  if  she  could  direct 
things  to  be  run  in  her.  own  way. 

In  the  first  place,  of  course,  they  might 
try  the  experiment  of  going  without  eat- 
ing altogether.  This  would' be  effective 
while  it  lasted,  for  then  the  wife  could  put 
on  her  best  dress  in  the  morning  and  go 
out  to  the  local  Browning  Club  or  a 
University  Extension  lecture  or  a 
woman's  suffrage  meeting,  and  stay 
away  all  day,  thereby  perhaps  becoming 
as  strong  and  great  as  Mrs.  Stetson  de- 
sires her  to  be.  But,  after  all,  this  plan 
has  certain  disadvantages  of  a  physio- 
logical nature  which  must  suggest  them- 
selves even  to  the  mind  of  a  poet  like 
Mrs.  Stetson.  We  are  therefore  bound 
to  assume  that  the  household  must  have 
food  and,  therefore,  as  a  corollary,  that 
some  one  must  cook  that  food. 

This  being  granted,  a  second  plan 
would  be  for  the  husband  to  stay  home 
and  do  the  cooking.  But  in  the  first 
place,  he  would  probably  make  a  terri- 
ble mess  of  it,  and  the  food  would  not  be 
half  so  nicely  cooked.  And  again,  if  he 
stayed  at  home  and  hung  around  the 
Cook-Stove,  then  the  wife  would  have 
to  go  out  and  do  the  work  that  he  had 
done,  which  would  very  certainly  take 
up  her  time  and  make  it  just  as  impossible 
as  ever  for  her  to  attend  the  Browning 
Club  and  the  University  Extension  lec- 
ture and  the  woman's  suffrage  meeting. 
Moreover,  just  as  her  husband  would 
probably  not  cook  as  well  as  she  could, 
so  also  she  would  probably  not  do  his 
v/ork  as  well  as  he  had  done  it.  There- 
fore, we  think  that  this  second  plan  must 
likewise  be  rejected. 

Thus  by  a  process  of  elimination  we 
are  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  there 
is  really  no  way  out  of  it  but  just  the 
same  old  wav;  that  the  husband  should 
go  out  and  earn  the  money,  and  the  wife 
stay  home  and  attend  to  her  domestic 
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duties.  Which,  when  you  come  to  think 
of  it,  seems  pretty  sensible  after  all. 

We  are  inclined  to  suspect  that  the 
sort  of  woman  whom  Mrs.  Stetson  pict- 
ures as  so  dominated  by  the  Cook-Stove 
is  the  sort  of  woman  who  would  snarl 
and  complain  over  anything  else  that  fate 
had  given  her  to  do.  She  is  probably 
a  sad  slattern  who  goes  around  with  slip- 
pers down  at  heel  in  a  greasy  old  wrap- 
per, and  with  her  hair  up  in  curl-papers 
at  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  when  her 
husband  is  coming  home.  Instead  of 
finding  fault  with  the  Cook-Stove  and 
telling  the  young  wife  that  it  is  a  horror 
and  a  blight  upon  her  life,  we  for  our 
part  should  try  to  give  her  some  ideas 
of  how  to  be  happy  even  with  the  Cook- 
Stove. 

We  should  suggest  to  her,  in  the  first 
place,  that  it  costs  little  to  be  neat; 
that,  in  fact,  it  costs  much  less,  both  in 
money  and  in  self-respect,  than  to  be 
slovenly  and  sluttish.  In  the  second  place, 
if  she  has  to  be  "queen  of  a  Cook-Stove 
throne,"  we  should  recommend  that  she 
get  a  well-built  serviceable  Cook-Stove, 
having  a  good  draught  and  an  oven  that 
will  heat  up  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  spoil 
the  cake  and  bread.  Then  we  think  that 
she  ought  to  keep  the  Cook-Stove  nicely 
polished  and  to  have  the  kitchen  neat  as 
wax  to  match  it.  Next  we  should  in- 
still into  her  mind  the  momentous  truth 
that  it  is  really  just  as  easy  to  cook  food 
in  a  dainty  and  wholesome  and  artistic 
way  as  it  is  to  cook  it  like  a  savage.  We 
should  advise  her,  therefore,  never  to  fry 
things,  but  to  broil  them;  and  when  she 
has  any  cold  meat  left  over,  to  make  it 
up  into  nicely-browned  croquettes  or 
bouchces  a  la  rcine,  rather  than  to  warm 
it    over    into   greasy    stews    and    slimy 


hashes.  She  could  also  ask  some  one 
to  give  her  as  a  wedding-present  one  of 
those  fascinating  volumes  by  Miss  Parloa 
or  Mrs.  Rorer,  which  are  ever  so  much 
more  valuable  than  anything  that 
Browning  ever  wrote,  and  learn  from 
their  pages  a  hundred  little  wrinkles 
about  scientific  cooking.  She  would  find 
then,  after  a  little  while,  that  cooking 
would  become  an  artistic  pleasure  rather 
than  a  "slavish  service,"  and  that  it  could 
be  done  in  half  the  time  that  she  had 
spent  pottering  around  in  making  dishes 
fit  only  for  a  barbarian.  Thus  she  would 
have  plenty  of  time  to  herself,  and  could 
put  on  her  prettiest  dress  in  the  after- 
noon and  meet  her  husband  with  a 
flower  in  her  hair  and  delight  his  soul  by 
her  dainty  looks  and  by  an  equally  dainty 
dinner. 

We  really  think  that  a  woman  who  did 
this,  who  made  a  happy  and  contented 
home,  and  kept  her  husband  in  good 
health  and  spirits  and,  therefore,  a  good 
citizen,  would  really  be  doing  much  more 
service  to  the  State  than  she  would  by 
gadding  around  the  town  to  visit 
Browning  clubs  and  University  Exten- 
sion lectures,  or  even  than  by  yawping 
at  a  woman's  suffrage  meeting. 

Finally,  we  really  do  not  see  but  what 
she  would  have  time  enough  to  cultivate 
her  mind  if  she  desired  to.  She  would 
probably  take  out  books  from  the  cir- 
culating library,  and  perhaps  in  the 
course  of  time  she  would  come  upon 
Mrs.  Stetson's  volume  of  dynamic  verse. 
If  so,  she  would  take  it  home  and  read 
the  fiery  denunciations  of  the  Cook- 
Stove;  and,  being  a  sensible  person,  she 
would  derive  from  their  perusal  just 
the  same  amount  of  pity  and  amusement 
that  they  have  recentlv  afforded  us. 

//.  7.  P. 
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Sudermann  is  a  brilliant  figure  in  Ger- 
man letters;  his  works  are  extensively 
read  and  admired  in  Europe,  and  will 
undoubtedly,  through  translation,  soon 
be  familiar  in  America  It  may  not  be 
uninteresting  to  follow  a  little  the  plan  of 

*Rcgina,orthe  Sins  of  the  Fathers.  By  Her- 
mann Sudermann.  Translated  by  Beatrice 
Marshall.    New  York:   John  Lane.  $1.50. 


this  latest  translation  of  his  most  ar- 
tistic work,  a  strong  and  beautiful  cre- 
ation, half  romance  and  half  tragedy.  It 
is  dramatic,  full  of  stirring  incident,  very 
passionate,  very  human,  and  holds  the 
interest  from  beginning  to  end. 

Die  Katsensteg,  from  which  the  book 
takes  its  name,  is  a  rude,  wooden  bridge 
which    leads    over    a    rushing    stream 
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back  of  the  Castle  of  Schranden  into 
the  forests  beyond.  By  means  of  this 
bridge  the  P>ench  made  a  famous  mid- 
night sortie  into  the  camp  of  the  enemy. 
Schranden,  a  miserable  collection  of 
huts,  boasting  the  hovels  of  a  half  a 
hundred  peasants,  an  inn,  a  church,  is 
glowered  down  upon  by  ruins  of  the 
castle  and  its  baron.  Baron  Eberhard 
von  Schranden  was  a  brutal,  venal  ego- 
tist, half  Pole,  half  Prussian,  a  sympa- 
thiser with  any  country  not  German.  One 
memorable  night,  after  a  sumptuous  feast 
at  which  his  guests  were  French  officers, 
these  enemies  of  his  land  were  led  by  a 
peasant  woman,  the  baron's  mistress  and 
tool,  over  the  famous  Katzensteg,  and 
thence  into  the  Prussian  camp.  This  was 
the  infamous  treachery.  It  made  the  name 
of  von  Schranden  a  black,  hated  thing, 
and  for  this,  the  baron  was  made  to 
drink  bitter  waters.  The  Schrandeners 
burned  his  castle  to  the  rafters,  and  con- 
demned their  baron  to  drag  out  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life  a  prisoner  on  his  own 
domain,  his  roof  a  miserable  shed,  his 
food  scarcely  sufficient  to  keep  the  body 
alive. 

The  story  opens  with  a  description  of 
a  feast  in  a  country  house  near  Schran- 
den, given  in  honour  of  a  young  lieuten- 
ant highly  distinguished  by  bravery  in 
the  last  campaign,  and  greatly  beloved. 
As  the  evening  wears  away,  and  the  wine 
is  low  in  the  cup  and  high  in  the  head, 
the  men  mingle  with  their  drinking  songs 
the  name  of  the  hated  baron,  who  has  at 
last  succumbed  to  the  horrors  of  his  ex- 
istence, and  lies  dead  in  his  hovel.  Dead 
as  a  dog  he  shall  lie  and  rot;  no  Christian 
burial  shall  bless  his  bones!  Insult  after 
insult  is  heaped  upon  the  name  of  von 
Schranden.  The  young  officer,  to  whom 
the  toasts  have  all  been  drunk  long 
ago,  listens  white  as  death  and  as  silent, 
clutching  the  arms  of  his  chair  until  the 
wood  gives  way  in  the  fierceness  of  his 
grip.  Finally,  half  beside  himself,  he 
springs  to  his  feet,  crying,  **For  God's 
sake,  silence!  he  is  my  father."  Then  he 
rushes  out  of  the  room  into  the  night,  on 
to  Schranden.  As  he  covers  the  distance 
between  the  tavern  ancf  the  estate,  he 
lives  again  in  a  series  of  vivid  memories, 
his  boyhood  and  youth — passed,  for  the 
most  part,  away  from  Schranden,  to 
which  lie  is  returning  to  take  possession 


of  his  estate  and  fall  heir  to  the  accursed 
name. 

He  reaches  the  castle  grounds,  and  in 
the  moonlight,  under  the  grim  shadows 
of  burned  and  blackened  walls,  Boleslav 
von  Schranden  comes  face  to  face  with 
a  peasant  girl,  who,  with  a  rude  shovel, 
is  digging  a  grave.  This  is  Regina — a 
girl  of  the  people.  He  remembers  her 
at  once.  He  had  seen  her,  a  big-eyed, 
frowsled  child,  running  wild  in  the  street. 
Since,  years  ago  she  came  as  a  servant 
to  the  old  baron,  she  had  been  his  dog, 
his  slave,  his  creature,  until  now,  when 
Boleslav  finds  her  tall  and  silent,  bend- 
ing to  give  him  who  has  robbed  her  of 
all,  as  decent  a  burial  as  she  may.  She 
looks  up  like  a  frightened  animal  at  the 
son.  She  calls  him  "Lord" — never  any- 
thing else.  Boleslav  is  to  Regina  the 
advent  of  goodness  and  love.  That  night 
at  his  word  she  goes  twenty  miles  to 
summon  to  the  young  baron  his  com- 
rades, certain  officers,  bound  by  vow  of 
friendship,  to  come  without  question  at 
the  summons  of  one  of  their  band.  They 
respond,  and  the  next  night  the  old 
Baron  von  Schranden  is  given  Christian 
burial.  In  moonlight  and  torchlight, 
between  files  of  armed  men,  the  rude  bier 
is  borne  to  hallowed  ground.  The  in- 
furiated peasants  can  do  nothing  against 
the  martial  pall-bearers. 

Gratefully  Boleslav  turns  to  his  friends 
with  outstretched  hand,  but  there  is  no 
response.  They  coldly  withdraw  to  the 
last  man,  his  best  friend,  who  explains: 
"True  to  our  vow  we  came  at  your  bid- 
ding; now  that  your  heritage  is  known 
all  further  bonds  are  impossible."  They 
turn  from  him  and  he  is  left  alone  with 
Regina. 

In  this  accursed,  desolate  spot,  the 
young  man  takes  up  his  life,  absorbed 
by  the  gigantic  task  of  clearing  his 
father's  name.  Family  papers  and  rec- 
ords have  been  preserved  and  are  kept 
in  the  cellar  under  the  rooms.  With  these 
he  labours,  only  to  discover  new  horrors 
on  every  page.  Regina  has  been  ostra- 
cised by  her  townspeople  and  threatened 
with  death  by  her  own  father.  Her  life 
is  never  safe  outside  of  the  schloss,  which 
she  has  to  leave  now  and  again  driven 
by  necessity  to  buy  food  for  which  she 
pays  five  times  its  worth.  Her  appear- 
ance is  the  signal  for  insults  and  showers 
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of  stones  from  which  she  protects  herself 
by  running  with  a  wooden  washtub  held 
over  her  head.  Regina  is  physically 
superb;  when  Boleslav  first  finds  her  she 
is  half  clad  and  half  civilised.  The  devel- 
opment of  her  character,  the  awakening 
of  her  soul  is  an  interesting  and  beautiful 
study.  She  is  part  of  nature,  of  the  storms 
and  sunshine,  of  the  moonlight  and 
shadow  that  pass  over  Schranden  in  the 
succession  of  the  seasons.  Gross  cruelty 
and  abuse  have  been  her  lot  in  the  past, 
suddenly  she  finds,  herself  treated  like  a 
human  being,  with  gentleness  and  cour- 
tesy. In  her  humility  she  can  scarcely 
drink  of  the  cup  of  kindness.  Little  by 
little,  as  she  realises  her  new  position,  she 
lifts  her  eyes  to  Boleslav  and  loves  him 
with  her  whole  soul.  He  is  more  like  a 
knight  of  the  Holy  Grail  than  a  German 
soldier.  Under  this  new  influence  she 
becomes  transformed.  We  see  her  tramp- 
ing in  winter,  over  the  mountain  path,  to 
a  distant  town,  where  she  may  buy  in 
peace  the  necessaries  for  their  life.  She 
is  strong,  splendidly  strong  and  full  of 
life,  and  she  is  intensely  alive  with  love 
and  gratitude  for  Boleslav.  Little  by 
little  she  ceases  to  be  the  savage  and  be- 
comes an  adorable  woman,  clothed  and 
in  a  new  mind.  The  transition  is  per- 
fectly natural  and  very  artistic. 

And  here  begins  for  Boleslav  an  ex- 
istence of  fierce  temptation,  living  alone 
amid  the  ruins  of  his  house,  and  for 
his  sole  companion,  a  beautiful  and 
absolutely  loving  woman.  As  a  safeguard 
he  cherishes  the  image  of  the  pastor's 
daughter  whom  he  has  loved  with  an 
aesthetic  idolatry  for  years.  Helena  is  in 
reality  a  narrow,  spiritless  creature  whom 
Boleslav  paints  in  imagination  as  a  very 
Saint  Elizabeth.  After  long  waiting  and 
suspense,  Boleslav  discovers  her  real 
character,  and  that  she  has  betrothed  her- 
self in  secrecy  to  the  son  of  the  inn- 
keeper. He  finds  himself  free  from  the 
bond  he  alone  had  forged,  and  finds,  too, 
how  great  is  his  love  for  Regina.  His 
feelings  rebound  with  terrible  force,  and 
he  feels  at  liberty  to  give  rein  to  the 
beautiful,  jubilant  "sin."  She  seemed  to 
him  to  stand  forth  suddenly  as  she  really 
was,  "a  grand  and  complete  human  be- 
ing, one  of  those  perfect,  fully  developed 
individuals  that  nature  created  before  a 
herding  social  system,  with  its  paralys- 


ing ordinances,  bungled  her  handiwork, 
when  every  youthful  creature  was  al- 
lowed to  bloom  unhindered  into  the  full- 
ness of  its  power,  and  to  remain,  in  good 
and  in  evil,  part  and  parcel  of  the  naturaj 
life."  Everything  has  failed  him. 
that  he  has  learned  of  his  father  through 
the  innocent  disclosures  of  Regina  has 
filled  him  with  loathing  disgust.  His 
lands  are  desolate,  and  he  is  himself 
friendless,  save  for  her.  Although  he 
wears  the  iron  cross,  although  he  com- 
mands a  regiment,  which,  on  the  next 
day,  he  is  to  lead  to  battle,  he  is  an  out- 
cast for  whom  no  one  has  a  look  of  fel- 
lowship or  an  outstretched  hand.  Turn- 
ing from  the  village  with  a  revulsion  of 
disgust  and  hatred  as  strong  as  that 
which  the  people  had  borne  for  him,  he 
dashes  across  the  drawbridge  into  the 
castle  grounds  to  find  Regina,singing  her 
name  in  his  very  blood.  "Take  her  in 
your  arms,  even  to-morrow  shall  not 
cheat  you  of  her — she  shall  follow  you  to 
the  camp — let  her  wear  men's  clothes 
like  that  Leonore  Prohaska,  the  heroine 
whom  all  Germany  admires  and  hon- 
ours." She  will  be  standing  on  the 
Katzensteg  watching  for  him  as  she  has 
always  done.  He  calls  her  name  a  hun- 
dred times.  There  is  no  answer.  The 
bridge  has  become  a  ruin.  He  climbs  the 
steep  step  that  leads  to  it ;  he  looks  down 
the  river,  where  floating  in  the  moonlight 
is  the  body  of  a  woman.  Regina  has 
been  pierced  to  the  heart  by  a  bullet  from 
the  rifle  of  her  own  father,  who  with  a 
band  of  Schrandeners  had  sought,  an 
hour  ago,  to  steal  upon  Boleslav  and  kill 
him  in  his  sleep. 

Perhaps  the  most  beautiful  scene  in 
the  book  is  the  close.  Boleslav  lifts  from 
its  watery  bed  the  body  of  the  woman  he 
has  loved  and  never  loved,  and  nothing 
could  be  more  chaste  and  moving  than 
the  burial  among  the  ruins  of  Schranden 
in  the  moonlight.  He  entombs  her  near 
a  marble  statue  of  Diana. 

The  next  day  he  is  to  lead  his  regiment 
to  battle.  "As  for  Boleslav,  nothing  fur- 
ther is  known.  He  may  have  fallen  in 
the  battle  of  Ligny." 

Thus  closes  Die  Katzensteg — a  work  of 
art  in  point  of  view  of  expression,  and  so 
human  in  feeling  'that  it  is  fairly  a  pulse 
of  the  heart.  The  plot  and  setting  are 
original  and  striking.    The  whole  is  sym- 
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metrical ;  no  detail  in  description,  nor  de- 
lineation of  the  most  unimportant  char- 
acter is  neglected.  The  innkeeper,  his 
gross  son,  the  old  pastor  whose  mission 
is  chiefly  denunciation,  the  half-fed  brut- 
ish peasants  blinded  by  the  fog  of  tradi- 
tion and  superstition,  all  is  distinct  and 
shows  Sudermann's  comprehension  of 
the  characteristics  of  his  people  in 
marked  degree.  He  seems  to  have  no 
illusions  about  Teutonic  temperament, 
and  while  he  treats  the  Germans  with 
an  indulgent  humour,  he  treats  them 
frankly.  Against  this  background  stand 
out  Boleslav  and  Regina,  who  are 
among  the  most  beautiful  figures  in 
modem  romance.  Regina  is  brilliant,  full 
of  colour,  she  glows  like  a  flame.    In 


Boleslav,  Sudermann  has  drawn  a  char- 
acter to  be  loved  and  remembered.  He 
is  a  soldier  and  a  man  of  iron  will  and 
courage,  but  he  is  also  an  idealist  and 
a  dreamer.  Born  with  reverence  and  in- 
stinctively pure,  he  is  doomed  to  feel  all 
things  intensely  and  yet  to  realise  noth- 
ing of  happiness — the  fountains  of  life 
having  been  poisoned  at  their  source  for 
him  by  the  sin  of  his  father. 

If  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  German 
soldier  possessed  of  the  delicacy  and  the 
sensibility  of  Boleslav  von  Schranden,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  he  is  the  cre- 
ation of  a  German,  and  that  in  itself  is 
worthy  of  thought.  Moreover — **Cf  que 
Ic  genie  invente,  existe  toitjours." 

Marie  L,  Van  Vorst, 


THE   SCARLET   FOOT* 


A  heroine  with  a  scarlet  foot  planted 
defiantly  on  the  title  page  of  a  story 
should  awaken  a  twofold  interest,  which 
is  more  than  can  be  said  perhaps  of  scar- 
let fever,  the  scarlet  ibis  (guar a  rubra) 
and  other  objects  of  a  scarlet  hue,  not 
overlooking  Will  Scarlet,  which  man  and 
Nature  have  flaunted  before  our  sensi- 
tised vision.  But  it  would  be  unfair  to 
expect  Meg  to  appeal  to  us  in  the  way 
that  Trilby  did  merely  because  she  is  the 
conspicuous  possessor  of  a  foot.  The 
name  Meg  connotes  a  buxom  simplicity 
that  alike  precludes  dimples  and  the 
kicking  off  of  a  large  slipper  to  display 
them.  Scarlet,  in  distinction  from  the 
other  reds  which  have  had  their  day  in 
book  titles,  carries  an  air  of  mystery.  One 
thinks  of  The  Scarlet  Letter  and  wonders 
if  Meg's  stockings,  like  Hester's  gown, 
were  embroidered  or  merely  dyed.  The 
colour,  too,  suggests  Rahab,  who  "bound 
a  scarlet  line  in  the  window,"  and  the 
mysterious  woman  in  the  Apocalypse, 
who  sat  upon  a  scarlet-coloured  beast, 
**full  of  names  of  blasphemy."  But 
surely,  one  says  on  scrutinising  the  cover 
of  this  book,  our  Meg  is  not  of  this  sort. 
Meg  of  the  Scarlet  Foot  is  portentous, 
and  perhaps  imprinted  on  our  brain  with 
uncanny  distinctness,  but  she  is,  on  the 
mere  showing  of  her  name,  a  person  of 

Meg  of  the  Scarlet  Foot.    By  W.  Edwards 
Tirebuck.     New  York:  Harper  &  Bros.,  $1.50. 


too  solid  accomplishments  either  to  en- 
tertain spies  or  to  blaspheme.  And  the 
prediction  seems  well  borne  out  when, 
after  many  moons,  one  lays  down  the 
volume  and  reckons  the  honesty  of  his 
investment.  No  false  pretences,  here. 
The  title  at  once  means  something  and  is 
in  tone. 

It  is  a  high-keyed,  realistic  tale  of  the 
Welsh  colliers,  brightened  by  such  sug- 
gestions of  mysticism  and  poetry  as  can 
attach  to  the  beautiful  birthmark  on  a 
young  woman's  foot.  No  doubt  this  is 
one  of  the  many  exquisite  themes  "rest- 
ing in  their  enchanted  sleep"  in  the 
Gaelic  and  Cymric  folk-lore.  Although 
Mr.  Tirebuck  was  bom  in  Liverpool 
rather  than  among  the  Sleeping  Beauties 
of  Wales,  for  some  years  he  has  devoted 
himself  to  unearthing  them;  and  in  the 
present  story,  which  is  not  marred  as  was 
Miss  Grace  of  All  Soids'  by  a  discussion 
of  the  economic  problems  incidental  to 
coal-getting  and  coal-owning,  he  has  left 
no  stone  unturned  to  bring  vividly  home 
to  the  reader  the  praying,  swearing,  fid- 
dling, and  kissing  propensities  of  the 
toil-stained  inhabitants  of  Brink  o'  the 
Dale,  where  one  tarries  with  something 
of  the  sensation,  agreeable  or  otherwise, 
of  having  suddenly  entered  a  roomful  of 
absolute  strangers.  Apart  from  Meg's 
foot  there  is  little  that  is  "exquisite," 
little  of  the  poetic  shadowness  which  in- 
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forms,  for  example,  Miss  Fiona  Mac- 
leod's  rendering  of  Celtic  dreams  and 
legends.  There  is,  however,  a  great  deal 
that  is  rugged.  Mr.  Tirebuck  ascribes 
to  the  Welsh  character  a  pent-up  fire  of 
emotion  and  sentiment  that  finds  equal 
expression  in  Calvinism  and  music.  The 
Welsh  have  been  called  a  marvellously 
self-contained  race.  Here,  when  their 
thought  is  once  liberated,  they  are  wordy 
and  ruminative. 

"  My  sakes!  But  he's  a  heart  in  him.**  mur- 
mured Tom. 

"  A  heart  deep  down,**  added  Tim. 

••  Aye,**  said  Rollie,  rolling  over  on  his 
back  and  shadine  the  sun  from  his  eyes. 
"Aye,  he  has,  only,  confound  it  all,  Ark's 
heart  is  so  deep  in  him  that  it's  down  a  sort 
o*  3^o-foot  shatt,  than  up  a  two-mile  main- 
way  s,  then  down  a  dip,  then  up  a  jigger,  then 
o'er  a  'fault,'  and  then  in  a  fiery  two-foot  skew- 
wifif  seam.  Aye!  an*  he*s  so  close,  it  would 
take  a  God  Almighty  explosion  of  the  whole 
lad  to  find  it!" 

Tom  and  Tim  chuckled. 

Probably  it  is  this  talkiness  which 
makes  the  story  seem  a  trifle  long-drawn 
and,  like  a  sluggish  stream,  in  need  of 
banking.  But  better  a  splash  of  dialogue 
than  profuse  explanation  of  motives  by 
the  way,  for  thereby  one  is  at  least  en- 
abled to  learn  the  inner  workings  of  sev- 
eral curiously  differentiated  minds.  They 
who  aspire  to  the  possession  of  Meg's 
hand  (unfortunately  the  pre-nuptial 
idiom  requires  one  to  say  hand)  are  care- 
fully individualised  in  speech,  taste,  and 
personal  appearance,  and  Meg  is  dis- 
tinctly alive.  One  feels  the  pathos  of  her 
youthful  query,  "Is  music  only  nice 
noise?"  and  of  her  being  compelled  to 
exhibit  her  blemish  at  country  fairs  as 
the  "deadly  lick  of  the  well-known  Vam- 
pire of  the  Rockies." 

Indeed,  this  is  an  exceptionally  honest 
volume.  Its  measure  is  pressed  down 
and  running  over.  For  tragedy  there  is 
a  drunken  murder,  and  such  accidents  as 
can  befall  a  mine  so  vividly  described 
that  one  sees  the  flickering  flares  and 
feels  the  gassy  density  of  the  darkness. 
There  is  also  an  abundance  of  rollicking 
humour  and,  besides  the  mystical  and 
pastoral  element  already  alluded  to,  an 
infusion  of  musical  and  of  religious  in- 
terest which  does  not  spread  indetermi- 
nately as  in  Mr.  Moore's  and  Mrs.  Ward's 
recent  novels.  Moreover,  the  story  is 
distinguished  by  that  lushness  of  diction 
which  we  associate  with  "the  eye  of  a 


fresh  mind"  and  more  especially  with 
The  Forest  Lenders,  That  it  lacks  a  cer- 
tain unity,  lavishly  distributing  effects 
where  they  should  be  concentrated,  ac- 
counts in  a  way  for  the  comparative 
weakness  of  its  final  impression. 

The  plot  is  boldly  and  quaintly  sym- 
metrical Ark  and  Rollie  and  Owen  all 
love  Meg,  and  pair  off  to  fight  for  her, 
first  Ark  and  Owen,  then  Owen  and 
Rollie.  Again,  there  is  a  general  drown- 
ing scene  in  which  no  one  is  drowned, 
and  something  like  a  general  conflagra- 
tion from  which  they  all  emerge  alive. 
At  this  point  one  asks  why  the  novelist, 
who  is  a  god  in  his  own  world,  does  not 
more  frequently  withhold  sudden  death 
from  others  than  his  hero  and  heroine. 
Finally,  with  a  frankness  which  puts  to 
shame  Mr.  Hope's  ingenuity  in  disposing 
of  the  Princess  Osra's  admirers,  two  of 
the  three  lovers  are  buried  in  a  mine, 
Ark  alone  remaining;  and  although  "her 
first  kiss  of  womanly  love"  was  deliv- 
ered, some  hundred  pages  previously,  to 
a  dying  man,  the  father  of  three  prin- 
cesses with  scarlet  feet  like  her  own,  Meg 
is  heartily  glad  to  avail  herself  of  Hob- 
son's  choice,  as  "Hobson"  in  this  case 
has  from  early  years  been  true  to  her  and 
has  become  proficient  in  the  pretty  art 
of  inditing  love  verses. 

One  is  likewise  impressed  with  Mr. 
Tirebuck's  straightforward  invention  of 
details.  The  names  of  his  characters 
have  a  coherency  that,  after  the  first 
shock,  is  delightful.  Noah  Millgate,  the 
watchmaker  whose  deafness  happily  de- 
terred him  from  hearing  his  own  profan- 
ity, lived  in  a  windmill,  and  Ark  was  his 
son.  Brink  o'  the  Dale  is  matched  by 
Dale  o'  the  Brink.  Finally,  as  in  all 
clever  dialect  stories,  there  are  certain 
freakish  twists  of  vocabulary  which  are 
very  amusing  and  expressive.  Precisely 
what  a  "dizzle-dazzle"  or  a  "skitty  Kitty" 
or  a  "twitch-twatch  in  the  head"  is,  does 
not  appear;  but  compared  with  such 
Cymric  as  sut  yr  ydych  ehivif  which  is 
parenthetically  translated  "How  are 
you?"  in  A  Welsh  Idyll,  these  verbal 
jingles  are  gratefully  intelligible.  Then, 
I  like  such  verbs  as  "iffin',"  "clockin' " 
and  "dollify-up."  Indeed,  both  Rollie 
Rondle  and  Bob,  the  travelling  show- 
man, exist  solely  by  virtue  of  their  gift 
of  language. 

George  Merriam  Hyde. 
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So  long  ago  as  1871.  Froudc,  in  his 
famous  address  on  Calvinism,  at  St. 
Andrews,  used  the  following  character- 
istic language:  "At  this  very  hour  the 
ablest  of  living  natural  philosophers  is 
looking  gravely  to  the  courtship  of 
moths  and  butterflies  to  solve  the  prob- 
lem of  the  origin  of  man  and  prove  his 
descent  from  an  African  baboon."  'llic 
intellectual  impatience  so  forcibly  ex- 
pressed by  hYoude  at  the  tendency  of 
scientists  to  force  their  investigations  of 
all  subjects  back  into  the  lowest  realms 
of  animal  life,  and  to  apply  the  results 
to  all  questions  relating  to  the  evolution 
of  man  and  the  evolution  of  institutions, 
is  shared  by  many.  In  some  fields  such 
investigations  are  both  proper  and  neces- 
sary; in  others  they  are  both  useless  and 
misleading.  As  this  tendency  has  been 
particularly  characteristic  of  sociological 
investigators,  it  is  a  great  relief  to  find 
a  sociologist  stating  as  does  Mr.  Ward 
in  this  book,  that  ''Civilisation  is  exclu- 
sivdy  artificial  and  exclusively  human." 

Students  of  Sociology  arc  familiar 
with  llie  contents  of  Mr.  Ward's  book, 
as  it  is  the  reappearance  in  permanent 
form  of  his  twelve  papers  contributed  to 
ih*-  American  Journal  of  Sociology.  These 
articl'-s,  however,  are  not  a  series  of  dis- 
ronne<!ted  essays,  but  a  serious  and  suc- 
cessful effort  to  review  the  entire  sub- 
ject within  the  compass  of  a  reasonably 
small  volume  and  to  state  clearly  in  com- 
pact form,  the  author's  theories  elabor- 
ated, at  great  length,  in  his  well  known 
works  entitled  Dynamic  Sociology  and 
The  Psychic  Factors  of  Civilisation,  The 
title  of  the  Ixxjk  truly  states  its  contents. 
It  presents  the  outlines  of  Sociology  both 
fully  and  attractively  from  the  author's 
point  of  view,  and  is  a  clear  exposition 
of  the  subject.  Moreover,  it  is  lucid  in 
statement  and  strikingly  suggestive, 
compelling  thoughtful  consideration  of 
Mr.  Ward's  peculiar  tenets  on  the  part 
of  those  who  radically  differ  from  him. 

The  author  discusses  both  the  philo- 
sophy of  Sociology, — "the  relation  of  the 

♦Outlines  of  Sociology.  By  Lester  F. 
Ward.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company; 
$2.00. 


subject  to  other  subjects  and  to  the 
known  world  in  general," — and  the 
science  of  Sociology,  "the  view  or  theory 
of  it  as  isolated  or  in  itself."  Under  the 
first  division  he  treats  in  separate  chap- 
ters of  the  Place  of  Sociology  among 
the  Sciences,  the  Relations  of  Sociology 
to  Cosmology,  the  Relation  of  Sociology 
to  Biology,  the  Relation  of  Sociology  to 
Anthr()i)ology,  the  Relation  of  Sociology 
to  Psychology,  and  the  Data  of  Sociol- 

This  portion  of  the  book  contains  less 
of  the  author's  peculiar  theories  on  the 
subject  than  the  succeeding  division.  It 
is  less  subject  to  criticism  and  will  pro- 
voke less  controversy.  IHs  chapter  on 
"The  Relation  of  Sociology  to  Psychol- 
ogy" is  a  clear  exposition  of  the  psychic 
basis  of  Sociology,  of  which  he  is  one  of 
the  staunchest  advocates  and  which  he 
was  among  the  first  to  expound.  There 
will  be  a  wide  difference  of  opinion  as 
to  the  correctness  of  his  classification  of 
pleasures  which  subordinates  the  moral 
to  the  intellectual  pleasures.  The  order 
of  these  pleasures  from  the  view  point 
of  necessity  or  of  utility  in  an  ethical  civ- 
ilisation  nuist,  it  seems  to  us,  place  the 
moral  pleasures  in  the  first  place;  but 
the  author  insists  that  the  moral  pleas- 
ures are  to  be  permanently  subordinated 
to  the  intellectual.  The  book  abounds 
with  suggestions  and  striking  phrases 
and  illustrations;  and  this  brilliancy 
sometimes  proves  a  stumbling-block,  as 
when  **the  discovery  of  truth"  is  described 
as  an  "act  of  intellectual  parturition." 
Then  too  it  may  be  (juestioned  whether 
Aristotle  was  right  in  affirming  that  man 
is  a  social  animal,  or  Mr.  Ward  is  right 
in  denying  it.  It  is  true  he  guards  him- 
self in  the  expressimi  n(  his  views  by 
saying  he  is  only  ii/(7i/»iv/  to  the  view  that 
man  is  not  ntttuivlly  a  social  being;  but 
certciinly  the  diita  are  not  at  hancl,  and 
it  is  aliogethet  unlikely  that  they  ever 
will  be  from  whirli  it  can  be  determined 
whether  the  tm*tnrintion  of  human  beings 
led  to  ihr  pen  rplion  of  the  advantages 
therecif.  01  Ihr  priveption  of  the  advant- 
ages led  to  M«i««ociiition.  The  fact  of  sex, 
which  appealed  with  the  race,  and  the 
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necessary  relations  growing  out  of  it  to 
offspring,  seems  to  be  conclusive  that 
association  to  some  extent  must  have 
been  primal. 

The  second  division  of  the  book  is  de- 
voted to  the  exposition  of  the  author's 
theory  of  Social  Science.  In  the  open- 
ing chapter,  entitled  **The  Social  Forces" 
he  seeks  to  find  the  primal  datum  or 
fundamental  principle  of  the  new  science. 
This  is  not  "the  consciousness  of  kind" 
on  which  Professor  Giddings  bases  his 
theory  of  the  origin  and  development  of 
society,  nor  "habit,"  which  Mr.  Jenks  in 
his  recent  work  Lazv  and  Politics  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  assumes  as  the  primal 
Sociological  datum,  but  "appetite," 
which  is  declared  to  be  equivalent  to 
"desire."    He  says. 

In  short,  desire  taken  in  its  widest  sense, 
both  positive  and  negative,  is  the  real  force 
in  the  sentient  world.  It  is  the  dynamic  agent 
in  the  animal  world  including  the  human 
species,  and  therefore  constitutes  the  social 
force.  It  is  essentially  psychic,  and  this  is  the 
bond  which  lashes  Sociology  so  directly  and 
so  firmly  to  psychology. 

The  working  of  this  force  are  traced  in 
the  succeeding  chapter,  entitled  "The 
Mechanics  of  Society,"  in  which  the 
terminology  of  mechanics  and  physics 
are  used  throughout;  but  notwithtsand- 
ing  this  form  of  expression  the  author 
insists  that  the  only  true  basis  of  com- 
parison between  society  and  an  animal 
organisation  is  psychical.  "The  Pur- 
pose of  Sociology"  is  next  considered, 
and  it  is  declared  to  be  "to  accelerate 
social  evolution." 

"Social  Genesis"  is  next  discussed,  and 
social  progress  is  found  to  result  "from 
the  actions  of  men  that  directly  flow  from 
their  efforts  to  satisfy  their  desires."  In 
the  first  division  of  his  work,  Mr.  Ward 
subdivides  mind  into  sense  and  intellect; 
the  former  he  defines  as  the  affective  side 
of  the  mind,  relating  exclusively  to  the 
subject,  and  the  latter  the  perceptive  side, 
revealing  primarily  the  qualities  of  the 
object.  Desire  is  pur'^ly  subjective  and 
is  confined  exclusively  to  the  affective 
side  of  the  mind.  "All  motives  are  de- 
sires, and  the  term  which  expresses  the 
aggregate  of  desires  is  will."  "The  motor 
of  the  social  world  is  will."  "It 
is  the  dynamic  agent  in  society."  "To 
render  this  power  effective  a  directive 
agent  is  required."       This  brings  into 


operation  the  perceptive  side  of  the  mind, 
— ^the  intellect, — and  social  organisation 
and  its  institutions  are  the  results  of  will 
guided  by  the  intellect.  This  intellectual 
guidance  may  be  either  individual,  and 
therefore  largely  self-serving;  or  collect- 
ive, and  therefore  wider  in  its  blessings. 
Individual  guidance  of  the  social  will, — 
for  which  the  author  has  adopted  the 
term  individual  telcsis, — employs  to  ac- 
complish its  purposes  ingenuity.  Its 
effects  are  stated  as  follows:  "Applied 
to  me,  individual  telesis  has  the  effect 
of  creating  artificial  inequalities."  Col- 
lective telesis,  guidance  of  the  social  will, 
by  the  collective  intelligence  is,  from  the 
author's  point  of  view,  the  hope  of  the 
world.  TTie  regeneration  is  to  be  accom- 
plished by  what  we  term  "attractive 
legislation."  Unfortunately,  we  are  not 
favoured  with .  any  examples  of  such 
legislation,  except  by  reference  to  the 
author's  Dynamic  Sociology  and  Psychic 
Factors.  "The  principle  involved  in  at- 
traction w^hen  applied  to  social  affairs,  is 
simply  that  of  inducing  men  to  act  for 
the  good  of  society."  Individual  Telesis 
and  Collective  Telesis  are  the  closing 
chapters  of  the  book,  and  are  especially 
interesting,  because  they  make  clear  the 
author's  earnest  conviction  of  the  prac- 
tical character  of  social  science.  It  is 
insisted  that  Collective  Telesis  is  to  be 
the  more  potent  factor  in  the  future 
evolution  of  society,  and  of  course  the 
result  is  to  be  a  society  in  which  a  high 
degree  of  regimentation  prevails.  This 
ultimate  society  the  author  styles  Socio- 
cracy,  distinguished  from  Socialism  by 
the  fact,  among  other  things,  that  it 
recognises  natural  inequalities,  and  from 
individualism  by  the  fact,  among  other 
things,  that  it  aims  to  abolish  artificial 
inequalities.  "Sociocracy  would  confer 
benefits  in  strict  proportion  to  merit,  but 
insists  upon  equality  of  opportunity  as  the 
only  means  of  determining  the  degree  of 
merit."  Social  regeneration  it  seems  to 
us  is  not  to  be  brought  about  by  legisla- 
tion, "attractive"  or  otherwise.  Wise 
legislation  is  important  and  helpful.  The 
essential  is  the  moral  progress  of  the  in- 
dividuals composing  the  social  group. 
Legislation  is  but  the  registering  of  their 
moral  or  social  standard  on  particular 
subjects,  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing 
them  until  the  moral  sense  of  the  com- 
munity has  reached  that  of  the  individ- 
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uals  who  advocated  and  secured  the 
legislation.  When  this  has  come  to  pass, 
the  legislation  is  useless  and  repealed  or 
forgotten.  Juridical  history  has  many 
proofs  of  this.  The  law  against  dueling, 
once  on  the  statute  books  of  most  of  the 
States,  is  an  example. .  The  moral  sense 
of  these  communities  has  now  come  to 
the  standard  of  those  who  secured  the 
enactment  of  the  law  and  it  has  been  re- 
pealed or  its  existence  is  forgotten.  The 
inconquerable  atom  of  society, — the  in- 
dividual,— is  not  duly  considered  in  most 
theories  of  social  advancement,  nor  in 
that  of  Mr.  Ward.  The  ethical  progress 
of  society  must  begin  with  the  individual, 
and  the  function  of  legislation  is  to  fix 
the  standard  to  which  the  majority  must 
be  brought  if  the  law  is  to  be  enforced. 


Mr.  Ward's  Dynamic  Sociology  and 
The  Psychic  Factors  of  Ciznlisation  have 
placed  him  in  the  fore-front  of  American 
sociologists,  and  these  lectures  will  add 
to  his  reputation  as  an  ingenious  and 
suggestive  speculator.  Moreover,  he  is 
remarkably  free  from  the  dogmatism 
usually  characteristic  of  those  whose  for- 
tune it  is  to  be  pioneers  in  new  realms  of 
knowledge,  and  which  called  forth  from 
Carlyle,  in  the  case  of  the  physicists  of 
the  last  generation,  the  query,  "And  pray, 
gentlemen,  when  may  you  expect  an 
order  for  a  universe  to  come  to  your 
shop?"  Mr.  Ward  takes  pains  to  tell  us 
that  **there  is  no  probability  that  any  one 
can  foretell  what  the  real  condition  of 
society  is  to  be  in  the  future." 

Edward  M.  Colic. 
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We  are  in  the  habit  of  thinking  that 
the  issues  of  the  Civil  War  and  Recon- 
struction are  still  too  much  alive  to  ad- 
mit of  fair  historical  criticism.  Prepos- 
session and  prejudice  still  dominate.  Two 
versions  of  history  are  taught  in  the 
schools  in  order  that  prepossession  and 
prejudice  may  be  passed  on  to  posterity 
undiminished.  School-book  publishers 
in  the  North  could  give  some  interesting 
facts  about  the  editorial  activity  of  sev- 
eral Grand  Army  posts,  and  the  patriots 
of  the  South  are  equally  vigilant. 

On  each  side  of  the  line  Professor 
Dunning's  book  would  be  promptly 
listed  in  the  Index  Librorum  Prohibi- 
torum,  if  it  were  ever  popular  enough  to 
poison  many  minds;  for  Professor  Dun- 
ning*s  treatment  is  more  impartial  than 
any  that  this  subject  has  ever  before  re- 
ceived. It  puts  things,  as  Mr.  Henry 
James  says  of  it,  in  a  "dry  light."  It  is 
conceived  and  carried  out  with  the  rigour 
of  a  scientist  and  the  aloofness  of  an 
angel.  Should  the  author  ever  moralise 
in  print  over  the  bones  of  the  States 
rights  theory,  the  most  we  could  expect 
would  be  something  in  the  style  of  Lock- 
er's Hues  to  a  skull: 

Whoever  owned  this  skull  was  not  so  good, 
Nor  yet  so  bad,  as  many  may  have  stated. 

♦Essays  on  the  Civil  War  and  Reconstruc- 
tion. By  Prof.  William  Archibald  Dunning. 
New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company. 


The  volume  contains  seven  essays,  of 
which  all  but  two  deal  with  the  period  of 
Civil  War  and  Reconstruction.  One  of 
the  objects  of  these  papers  is  to  show  just 
what  rents  and  gashes  were  made  in  the 
Constitution  when  it  was  being  stretched 
to  fit  conditions  for  which  it  was  not  de- 
signed. For  example,  in  his  opening 
essay  he  shows  that  previous  to  the  meet- 
ing of  Congress  in  1861  the  President 
went  wholly  beyond  his  constitutional 
authority  and  assumed  dictatorial  powers 
by  suspending  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus; 
that  Congress  exceeded  its  constitutional 
powers  by  the  Confiscation  Act;  and  that 
the  government  violated  the  bill  of  rights 
by  the  exercise  of  the  war  power  in  loyal 
districts  where  the  civil  courts  were  in 
full  operation.  Many  other  instances  of 
such  violation  are  cited.  They  press,  of 
course,  to  a  conclusion  which  is  not  in 
the  least  novel: 

For  a  third  time  in  a  hundred  years  the 
conviction  of  a  fact  beat  down  the  obstacles 
of  established  forms.  The  revolution  of  1776 
secured  liberty;  that  of  1789  secured  federal 
union;  that  of  1861-67,  secured  national  unity. 

But  if  the  conclusion  is  not  novel,  the 
facts  quoted  to  establish  it  and  the  things 
said  by  the  way  are  very  suggestive  and 
interesting.  On  the  subject  of  the 
Emancipation  Proclamation,  for  instance, 
Professor  Dunning  says: 

The  significance   of  this  famous   paper   is 
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generally  misunderstood.  As  indicating  the 
definitive  adoption  by  the  executive  of  a  radi- 
cal policy  on  a  vital  issue,  the  proclamation 
was  of  the  highest  importance:  but  it  did  not 
strike  the  shackles  from  a  single  slave.  The 
proclamation  did  indeed  declare  the  slaves  in 
certain  districts  free:  but  as  these  districts 
were  carefully  defined  so  as  to  include  only 
such  as  were  under  control  of  the  Confed- 
erates, there  could  be  no  claim  that  the  slaves 
were  free  in  fact;  and  the  basis  of  the  pro- 
clamation was  so  formulated  as  entirely  to 
preclude  the  contention  that  they  were  free  in 
law. 

Nothing  of  the  passion  of  the  time, 
nothing  of  the  personality  of  the  actors 
appears  in  the  "dry  light"  of  the  author's 
discussion.  Everything  is  as  remote  as  if 
he  were  speaking  of  Athens  under  the 
Solonian  constitution.  To  be  sure,  the 
work  is  merely  a  constitutional  treatise; 
but  the  temptation  to  a  stray  comment 
here  and  there  or  an  illuminating,  if  un- 
safe, generalisation  on  the  wider  bearings 
of  the  subject  must  have  been  hard  to 
withstand.  He  is  a  true  ascetic  of  po- 
litical science,  proof  against  all  flesh-pots 
of  the  picturesque.  Hence  a  boundless 
confidence  on  the  part  of  the  reader,  even 
though  that  reader  be  the  outermost  lay- 
man. 

Having  shown  how  the  Constitution 
was  riddled  by  legislative  and  executive 
encroachments  during  the  Civil  War,  he 
next  tells  how  it  fared  in  the  period  of 
Reconstruction.  There  could  not  be  a 
clearer  or  more  just  account  of  the  dif- 
ferent theories  of  State  status  that  were 
put  forth  during  the  discussion  of  recon- 
struction. And  yet,  though  he  clears 
them  of  all  superfluous  subleties,  they 
seem  to  those  of  us  who  have  grown  up 
since  the  war,  as  metaphysical  and  com- 
plex as  the  arguments  of  the  Schoolmen. 

While  varying  infinitely  in  detail,  these 
theories  may  be  summarised,  as  to  their  funda- 
mental principles,  in  five  classes,  which  may 
be  denominated:  the  Southern  theory,  the 
Presidential  theory,  the  theory  of  forfeited 
rights,  the  theory  of  State  suicide,  and  the 
conquered  province  theory.  Of  these  the  first 
two  were  based  on  the  idea  of  the  indestructi- 
bility of  a  State  in  our  system,  the  last  two  on 


the  contradictory  assumption,  while  the  third 
was  in  the  nature  of  a  compromise  on  this 
question. 

He  then  goes  on  to  outline  each  theory 
and  shows  in  conclusion  that  the  plan  of 
reorganisation  adopted  by  Congress  was 
based  on  the  forfeited  rights  theory,  but 
with  concessions  to  the  conquered  prov- 
ince idea  and  the  theory  of  State  suicide. 
Thus  it  was  the  old  story  of  a  compromise 
over  again  and  the  question  of  the  inde- 
structibility of  the  States  was  answered 
ambiguously. 

What  if  it  was?  the  benighted  layman 
will  naturally  ask,  when  after  floundering 
through  a  mass  of  juristic  metaphysics 
he  reaches  at  last  a  conclusion  which  he 
does  not  know  what  to  do  with.  He  will 
have  to  find  that  out  for  himself.  The 
author  is  not  framing  a  philosophy.  He 
is  merely  writing  a  bit  of  legal  history. 
He  has  either  the  self-repression  or  the 
limitations  of  a  confirmed  specialist. 
Probably  he  would  be  just  as  conscien- 
tious in  tracing  out  an  historical  fact  or 
condition  whether  it  led  anywhere  or  not. 
He  has  the  scientific  temper.  He  is  a 
medium  that  does  not  refract. 

Perhaps  he  is  seen  at  his  best  in  the 
essay  on  the  trial  and  impeachment  of 
Andrew  Johnson,  and  at  his  worst  in  that 
on  American  political  philosophy.  The 
former  is  the  clearest  and  most  compact 
history  of  the  famous  trial  that  we  have 
ever  read.  There  can  be  no  question  here 
of  utility  or  practical  application.  He 
makes  it  clear  that  the  real  principle  in- 
volved was  the  co-ordinate  position  of 
the  executive.  "The  single  vote  by 
which  Andrew  Johnson  escaped  convic- 
tion marks  the  narrow  margin  by  which 
the  Presidential  element  in  our  system 
escaped  destruction." 

But  the  essay  on  American  political 
philosophy  is  hardly  more  than  a  series 
of  attenuated  book  notes;  it  remains  dis- 
appointing in  spite  of  his  warning  sen- 
tence, "There  is  no  American  political 
philosophy." 

C.  M.  Francis. 
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The  one  subject  of  conversation 
among  journalists  has  been  the  great 
fight  between  Messrs.  Harmsworth  and 
Messrs.  W.  H.  Smith  and  Son  over  the 
new  threepenny  magazine  which  I  was 
the  first  to  announce.  Messrs.  Harms- 
worth  have  published  a  periodical  not 
much  less  than  the  Strand,  Pearsons*  and 
the  Windsor  at  the  price  of  threepence. 
It  is  printed  on  good  paper  and  well  il- 
lustrated, while  the  contents,  though  not 
up  to  the  mark  of  the  older  periodicals, 
are  quite  readable.  Threepence  leaves  a 
very  small  margin  for  profit  even  though 
the  circulation  is  large,  and  Messrs. 
Harmsworth  have  foimd  themselves 
obliged  to  make  a  high  charge  to  news- 
agents. Messrs.  W.  H.  Smith  decline  to 
accede  to  these  charges,  and  they  are 
backed  up  by  many  newsagents  in  the 
country.  They  have  taken  the  further 
step  of  refusing  to  sell  the  magazine  at 
their  bookstalls.  They  were  willing  to 
supply  it  to  private  customers  who  or- 
dered it,  but  Messrs.  Harmsworth  would 
not  hear  of  this.  A  very  lively  contro- 
versy has  been  the  result,  and  has  proved 
a  splendid  advertisement  for  the  first 
number  of  the  magazine,  the  best  con- 
ceivable, for  there  is  nothing  that  an 
Englishman  likes  so  well  as  a  fight. 
Sympathy  is  pretty  well  divided  between 
the  firms  and  many  sympathise  with 
neither.  It  is  argued  on  the  one  side  that 
Messrs.  W.  H.  Smith  have  the  monop- 
oly, and  that  they  have  been  somewhat 
arbitrary  and  tyrannical  in  using  their 
great  power.  So  far  as  my  personal  ex- 
perience goes  this  is  not  true.  Consider- 
ing the  immense  number  of  new  peri- 
odicals that  start  and  die,  they  have 
seemed  to  me  to  act  with  impartiality, 
and  even  with  great  consideration.  But 
people  complain  that  books  and  periodi- 
cals are  sold  at  net  prices,  and  that  the 
profit  is  too  great.  To  this  Messrs.  Smith 
reply  that  their  expenses  are  very  great, 
and  doubtless  they  are.  They  have  to 
pay  very  large  sums  to  the  railway  com- 
panies, and  to  keep  up  a  numerous  staff. 
Nevertheless  there  is  no  doubt  that 
plenty  of  people  would  be  glad  to  take 
up  their  business  and  manage  it  well  for 


£5,000  a  year,  and  railway  directors  can- 
not afford  to  be  indifferent  to  their  divi- 
dends, but  must  eke  them  out  in  every 
conceivable  way.  Against  Messrs. 
Harmsworth  it  is  urged,  chiefly  it  must 
be  owned  by  his  rivals,  that  he  should 
not  have  spoiled  the  magazine  trade.  He 
is  already  very  wealthy,  but  cannot  in 
the  best  of  circumstances  make  much 
out  of  this  new  venture,  and  it  will  be  a 
misfortune  if  magazine  publication  is 
made  unprofitable.  For  such  arguments 
the  public  care  nothing.  They  have  no 
sympathy  with  men  of  business,  and  are 
always  glad  to  pay  less  than  they  have 
been  paying.  How  the  battle  will  end  it 
is  hazardous  to  predict,  but  I  do  not 
think  Messrs.  W.  H.  Smith  will  give  way. 
As  I  write  rumours  reach  me  of  changes 
in  the  sixpenny  magazines,  that  one  is  to 
be  greatly  enlarged,  and  that  another  is 
to  be  filled  with  coloured  pictures.  If  I 
were  the  proprietor  of  any  of  the  threat- 
ened magazines  I  should  reduce  the 
magazine  somewhat,  and  make  the  price 
threepence  halfpenny,  and  give  better 
terms  to  the  trade.  One  cannot  help  feel- 
ing some  sympathy  with  the  newsagents. 
They  have  succeeded  to  some  extent  in 
making  the  prices  net,  that  is,  a  sixpenny 
magazine  is  sold  for  sixpence,  and  not 
for  fourpence  halfpenny.  The  chances 
are  that  they  will  lose  this  ground  in  the 
new  competition,  for  the  proprietors  of 
sixpenny  magazines  will  certainly  wish 
that  their  periodicals  should  be  sold  for 
fourpence  halfpenny,  and  the  public  will 
certainly  be  most  unwilling  to  pay  the 
increased  price.  Perhaps  the  result  of 
the  whole  will  be  a  reduction  in  the  price 
of  magazines,  but  it  is  quite  safe  to  say 
that  they  will  not  be  reduced  to  three- 
pence. That  price  is  too  low,  and  there 
is  no  chance  whatever  that  advertise- 
ments can  be  obtained  in  sufficient  num- 
bers and  at  a  sufficient  price  to  make  it 
remunerative. 

Mr.  Alfred  Harmsworth,  who  has  now 
a  fine  house  in  Berkeley  Square,  next 
Lord  Rosebery's,is  personally  very  popu- 
lar, and  is  undoubtedly  a  man  of  genius. 
He  is  very  ably  supported  by  his  broth- 
ers, and  has  an  insatiable  and  Napoleonic 
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passion  for  conquest.  He  is  full  of 
projects  for  breaking  out  into  new  direc- 
tions, and  one  of  his  schemes  which  will 
probably  be  carried  out  in  the  winter  is 
a  Sunday  newspaper  which  will  run  in 
opposition  to  Lloyds* s  newspaper.  Lloyds* s 
has  now  the  largest  circulation  of  any 
periodical  in  this  country,  considerably 
over  a  million  a  week.  It  is  magnani- 
mous, to  say  the  least,  of  Messrs.  Lloyds's 
journal,  the  Daily  Chronicle,  to  support 
Mr.  Harmsworth  in  this  struggle  against 
Messrs.  W.  H.  Smith.  There  is  a  rumour 
that  Messrs.  Harmsworth  may  endeavour 
to  take  the  bookstall  business  from 
Messrs.  Smith.  It  is  doubtful,  however, 
whether  newspaper  proprietors  as  a 
whole,  would  allow  this,  and  it  seems  rea- 
sonable that  a  firm  with  this  monopoly 
should  not  themselves  be  proprietors  of 
any  newspaper. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Cable  by  the  time  this 
reaches  you  will  be  back  in  America.  He 
did  me  the  honour  of  spending  his  last 
night  in  my  house,  and  expressed  him- 
self in  the  kindest  manner  on  his  recep- 
tion in  England,  and  his  favourable  im- 
pression of  our  country.  I  was  much 
struck  by  Mr.  Cable's  grasp  oi  the  po- 
litical situation.  He  thoroughly  under- 
stood the  mighty  popular  sympathy  felt 
here  towards  America.  Another  Ameri- 
can author  whom  I  met  the  other  day 
found  a  different  feeling  among  some 
frequenters  of  a  music  hall,  and  would 
not  be  persuaded  that  these  people  do 
not  represent  us  in  the  very  smallest 
degree.  I  should  think  no  American 
author  who  has  visited  England  of 
late  has  seen  so  much  of  our  so- 
ciety as  Mr.  Cable.  He  has  been  warmly 
welcomed  and  entertained  by  many 
of  our  most  distinguished  people — in 
fact  the  kindness  shown  has  been  with- 
out limit.  Unfortunately  his  readings 
have  been  confined  to  private  houses.  It 
would  not  be  possible  for  anyone  to  get 
large  public  gatherings  at  this  season  of 
the  year,  but  if  Mr.  Cable  chooses  to  dare 
the  wintry  terrors  of  our  climate,  he  will 
without  difficulty  find  large  and  enthusias- 
tic audiences  all  over  the  country.  Mr. 
Cable  has  been  able  to  make  less  progress 
with  his  new  novel  than  he  had  antici- 
pated, his  friends  having  left  him  little 
time,  but  he  has  been  able  to  keep  a  very 
full  diary,  some  extracts  from  which  may 
shortly  be  given  to  the  public. 


A  committee  of  the  Publishers'  Asso- 
ciation has  drawn  up  a  suggested  form 
for  agreements  between  authors  and  pub- 
lishers. This  has  been  very  severely  cri- 
ticised by  the  Author,  which  has  in  fact 
devoted  a  whole  number  to  the  subject. 
It  is  unfortunate  that  the  document  was 
issued  without  full  consideration  from 
the  publishers  as  a  whole,  for  there  are 
certainly  some  very  weak  points  which 
will  have  to  be  altered.  If  an  English 
publisher  handles  the  American  rights 
of  an  English  author  he  is  quite  entitled 
to  charge  a  commission  for  his  trouble, 
just  as  an  agent  does,  but  I  do  not  see 
that  he  is  entitled  to  charge  more  than  an 
agent  would.  As  a  matter  of  fact  Eng- 
lish literary  agents  handle  the  American 
market  well  at  a  charge  of  ten  per  cent, 
on  the  author's  royalty.  Publishers 
themselves  ought  to  make  an  arrange- 
ment like  this.  The  practice  is  growing 
more  and  niore  rapidly  of  mutual  ar- 
rangements between  English  and  Ameri- 
can publishers,  and  a  publisher  can  often 
handle  a  book  at  least  quite  as  well  as 
an  agent,  while  the  American  publisher 
is  generally  willing  to  undertake  the  re- 
sponsibility of  serial  publication.  An- 
other weak  joint  in  the  agreement  is  that 
relating  to  the  dramatising  of  a  story. 
It  seems  to  me  that  an  author  has  full 
rights  in  that  matter  and  a  publisher 
none.  The  dramatic  rights  are  either 
worth  nothing  or  they  are  worth  a  for- 
tune. If  they  are  worth  nothing  they 
should  not  be  included;  if  they  are  worth 
a  fortune  the  publisher  will  get  consid- 
erable compensation  by  the  additional  sale 
of  the  novel.  If  publishers  are  wise  they 
will  adapt  themselves  to  the  new  condi- 
tions, and  recognise  that  now  the  pub- 
lisher seeks  the  author.  Of  old  the  au- 
thor sought  the  publisher,  but  we  have 
changed  all  that.  I  am  bound  to  say 
that  while  no  exception  can  be  taken  to 
the  tone  of  Mr.  Thring's  criticism  in  the 
/4t///k>r,  Sir  Walter  Besant  does  not  appear 
to  me  to  have  stated  his  case  with  the 
desirable  moderation.  He  is  of  opinion 
that  publishers  are  useless.  This  is,  to 
say  the  least,  open  to  doubt.  I  question 
whether  the  Authors'  Society,  if  it  took 
up  publishing,  would  find  it  quite  so 
simple  and  profitable  a  matter  as  Sir 
Walter  Besant  thinks — in  fact  there  is 
nothing  I  should  like  better  than  to  see 
the  balance  sheet  of  a  year's  publishing 
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conducted  by  Sir  Walter  Besant  and  the 
Author's  Society. 

On  the  whole  there  has  been  a  better 
spring  and  summer  season  than  was  an- 
ticipated, and  it  has  been  especially  good 
the  latter  part  of  the  summer.  Of  the 
new  authors  there  are  three  at  least  who 
have  achieved  a  distinct  success.  Miss 
Ellen  Thorneycroft  Fowler  in  her  novel 
Concerning   Isabel   Carnaby   has   shown 

freat  brilliancy.  She  is  the  daughter  of 
ir  Henry  Fowler,  formerly  Secretary  for 
India,  and  numbers  among  her  intimate 
friends  some  of  the  brightest  people  in 
London.  She  is  herself  a  very  brilliant 
talker,  and  has  made  her  book  delightful 
reading.  It  has  gone  off  very  rapidly, 
and  is  still  selling  well.  I  doubt  whether 
Messrs.  Mudie  have  ordered  so  many 
copies  of  any  recent  novel  Another 
writer  of  great  promise  is  Miss  Gwen- 
doline Keats,  who  writes  under  the  pseu- 
donym "Zack."  She  was,  I  believe,  a 
discovery  of  Mr.  Blackwood,  and  her 
book.  Life  is  Life,  is  a  collection  of  short 
stories.  To  my  mind  by  far  the  best  of 
these  are  contained  in  the  last  seventy 
pages,  and  by  far  the  worst  is  the  first. 
Miss  Keats,  however,  does  not  agree  in 


this  view,  and  she  thinks  that  others  may 
end  by  changing  their  minds.  She  was 
born  in  Devonshire  some  thirty  years 
ago,  and  only  recently  took  to  literature. 
Long  ago  she  wrote  a  play,  and  is  now 
engaged  in  writing  another.  The  third 
author  I  would  mention  is  Mr.  Maurice 
Hewlett,  whose  book  The  Forest  Loiters 
possesses  great  literary  charm.  If  Mr. 
Hewlett  can  be  said  to  follow  any  one, 
his  master  is  Mr.  William  Morris.  But 
he  puts  more  humanity  into  his  stories 
than  Morris,  and  his  style  is  simpler  and 
clearer.  As  he  is  yet  a  young  man  great 
things  may  be  expected  from  him  in  the 
future. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Barrie's  new  play,  Two  Kinds 
of  JVomefi,  was  written,  I  believe, -before 
The  Little  Minister,  and  will  show  Mr. 
Barrie's  versatile  genius  in  a  new  aspect. 
The  extraordinary  success  of  The  Little 
Minister  as  a  play  was  maintained  to  the 
very  end  of  the  season. 

Ian  Maclaren  is  working  hard  at  his 
book  of  stories  of  self-sacrifice  which  will 
appear  in  the  autumn  and  will  probably 
be  entitled  Aftenvards,  He  has  also  fin- 
ished his  Life  of  the  Master, 

IV,  Robertson  Nicoll, 
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That  I  do  not  open  this  letter  by  the 
statement  that  Zola  remains  the  most 
conspicuous  man  of  letters  in  France,  is 
due  simply  to  the  fact  that  nobody  seems 
to  know  whether  Zola  at  the  present 
moment  is  in  or  out  of  France.  But  his 
conspicuousness.  strange  to  say,  is  no 
less  certain  than  his  invisibility.  His 
trials  will  form  a  very  interesting  chap- 
ter, not  only  in  his  literary  and  political 
history,  but  also  in  the  history  of  legal 
procedure.  At  the  present  time  no  less 
than  four  different  sets  of  proceedings 
are  going  on  in  which  he  figures  as  prin- 
cipal. There  is  first,  the  judgment  of  the 
Court  of  Assizes  at  Versailles,  sentenc- 
ing him  to  one  year  imprisonment  and  a 
fine,  which  he  can  object  to  as  soon  as  he 
has  allowed  it  to  be  served  to  him  in  per- 
sona; second,  his  appeal  to  the  Court  of 
Cassation  against  the  decisions  of  the 


Versailles  court  in  the  preliminary  stages 
of  the  trial;  third,  the  proceedings  before 
the  Court  of  Appeals  of  Paris  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  judgment  of  the  lower  court 
in  the  suit  for  defamation  of  character 
brought  against  Zola  by  the  experts  in 
handwritings  in  the  Esterhazy  trial  was 
appealed  against,  both  by  the  plaintiffs 
and  defendants,  as  too  lenient,  according 
to  the  former,  and  unjust,  according  to 
the  latter;  and  finally  there  is  the  suit 
brought  by  Zola  himself  against  M. 
Judet,  of  the  Petit  Journal,  who  recently 
stated  that  Zola's  father  had  been  ex- 
pelled from  the  French  army  as  guilty  of 
theft,  and  traced  to  that  fact  the  animus 
shown  by  the  son  against  the  French 
officers.  I  ought  also  to  mention  that 
there  are  proceedings  before  the  Council 
of  the  Legion  of  Honour  which  have  just 
resulted  in  a  temporary  suspension  of 
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Zola's  rights  as  a  member  of  the  Order, 
to  be  made  final  if  the  judgment  of  the 
Versailles  court  is  allowed  to  stand. 

I  need  not  tell  you  that  Zola  does  not 
stand  alone.  Already  one  member  of  the 
order,  Jules  Barbier,  the  well-known 
dramatic  writer,  whose  most  noted  work 
is  the  libretto  of  Fausty  has  written  to  the 
High  Chancellor  of  the  Legion  of  Hon- 
our, resigning  his  rank  as  an  officer  of 
the  Order;  and  about  eighty  writers  have 
published  a  volume  with  the  following 
title :  Livre  d'Hommage  des  Lettres  a  Emile 
Zola,  But  I  cannot  say  that  these  eighty 
writers  are  all  men  of  great  celebrity.  In 
fact  few  names  of  renown  are  found  out- 
side of  the  editing  committee  itself, 
which  contains  Madame  Severine, 
Messieurs  Clermenceau,  Rane,  Mirbeau, 
Maeterlinck,  etc.  Among  the  contribu- 
tors I  find  the  name  of  one  Englishman, 
David  Christie  Murray. 

Great  homage  has  been  paid  this 
month  to  another  French  writer.  The 
celebration  of  Michelet's  centennial, 
which  I  mentioned  in  my  last  letter,  cul- 
minated in  two  great  ceremonies,  one  in 
the  Pantheon,  the  other  before  the  Paris 
Hotel  de  Ville.  In  the  former,  on  July 
13,  in  the  presence  of  the  President  of 
the  Republic,  of  Madame  Michelet,  and 
of  all  le  monde  ^^cw*/,  eulogies  of  Michelet 
were  delivered  by  the  brilliant  Min- 
ister of  Public  Instruction,  M.  Leon 
Bourgeois,  and  by  Dr.  Navarre,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Municipal  Council  of  Paris, 
songs  of  the  French  revolution  were 
rendered  with  great  eflfect  by  the  orches- 
tra and  chorus  of  the  Conservatoire,  and 
delegations  of  the  Paris  lycecs  and  pub- 
lic schools  marched  past  the  bust  of  the 
great  historian.  It  was,  on  the  whole,  a 
very  impressive  pageant. 

The  Hotel  de  Ville  ceremony  was  of  a 
popular  character.  The  city  government 
had  decided  that  the  people  of  the  great 
city  would  be  symbolised  in  an  elected 
muse  who  would  oflFer  the  homage  of  the 
lowly  to  their  great  advocate.  A  young 
workingwoman.  Mile.  Leonie  Curot,  was 
elected  to  perform  that  task  and  very 
gracefully  acquitted  herself. 

Another  and  more  serious  homage  to 
the  memory  of  Michelet  has  been  the  re- 
printing of  nearly  the  whole  of  his  vol- 
uminous set  of  complete  works,  partly 
by  Calmann  Levy,  partly  by  Flam- 
marion. 


France,  moreover,  is  not  yet  through 
celebrating  the  memory  of  her  great 
writers.  Next  month,  in  Brittany,  there 
will  be  a  great  celebration  in  honor  of 
Chateaubriand,  who  died  fifty  years  ago, 
in  1848.  The  exact  date  of  his  death 
was  July  4;  the  celebration,  however, 
was  postponed  until  August,  as  it  was 
thought  there  was  better  chance  then  of 
fine  weather  around  the  rock  of  the 
Grand  Be,  near  St.  Malo,  where  the  great 
writer  is  buried,  and  which  is  to  be  the 
scene  of  part  of  the  celebration. 

Among  forthcoming  events  of  literary 
importance  I  must  give  the  first  place  to 
the  issuing  of  the  great  history  of  France 
which  is  being  prepared  under  the  editor- 
ship of  Professor  Lavisse.  The  first  vol- 
ume to  be  published  will  be  the  one  that 
is  devoted  to  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  and 
which  is  entirely  the  work  of  the  editor. 
It  will  be  followed  by  the  second  volume 
of  the  work,  which  deals  with  Gaul  un- 
der the  Romans,  the  author  of  which  is 
Professor  Gustave  Bloch.  The  whole 
work,  as  you  know,  will  form  eight  huge 
volumes  and  the  firm  of  Hachette  and 
Company  expects  that  not  more  than 
three  years  will  elapse  between  the  ap- 
pearance of  Professor  Lavisse's  volume 
and  the  completion  of  the  undertaking. 
After  much  discussion  it  was  decided  that 
at  least  in  the  first  editions  the  work  will 
not  be  illustrated. 

Another  interesting  work  will  soon  be 
published  by  the  same  firm.  It  is  the 
volume  relating  to  Voltaire,  in  the  col- 
lection of  monographs  known  as  the 
Collection  des  Grands  Ecrivains  Franqais. 
Years  have  passed  by  since  the  volumes 
relating  to  the  other  great  French  writ- 
ers of  the  eighteenth  century  were  first 
published,  namely,  Albert  Sorel's  Mantes- 
qidetiy  Authur  Chuquet's  Jean  Jacques 
RonsseaUy  Joseph  Reinach's  Diderot,  etc. 
It  seemed  much  harder  to  find  a  man  of 
letters  willing  to  compress  in  two  hun- 
dred pages  the  most  essential  things  that 
had  to  be  said  about  Voltaire.  Brunetiere 
tried  his  hand  at  it,  and  gave  up  in  de- 
spair. A  bolder,  or,  perhaps,  rasher,,  man 
has  been  found  in  Professor  Joseph 
Texte,  who,  though  young,  has  already  be- 
come an  authority  on  eighteenth  century 
literature.  His  volume  is  expected  to 
appear  before  long.  We  have  just  had 
from  him  a  very  interesting  volume  of 
Etudes  de  Litterature  Europeennc, 
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Another  work  relating  to  the  eigh- 
teenth century  deserves  to  be  especially 
mentioned.  I  allude  to  Professor  Es- 
pinas's  La  Philosophic  SociaU  du  Dix- 
Huitihtic  Sibcle  ct  la  Revolutiott.  Seriously 
minded  readers  will  not  regret  the  time 
spent  over  that  rather  tough  volume. 

Other  readers  may  safely  turn,  for  en- 
joyment, to  Henri  Lavedan*s  last  pro- 
duction, Lcs  Beaux  Diviattclics,  It  is  as 
bright,  and  as  mercilessly  satirical  as 
anything  he  ever  wrote.  By  the  way, 
I  hear  that  Lavedan  is  now  almost  sure 
to  be  elected  a  member  of  the  French 
Academy  when  that  august  body  re- 
sumes balloting  for  the  choice  of  a  suc- 
cessor to  Henri  Meilhac.  The  chances 
of  Lavedan's  former  competitors,  Emile 
Faguet  and  Paul  Hervien  seem  to  have 
grown  beautifully  smaller  since  the  first 
day  of  balloting.  But  he  will  have  a  new 
competitor  in  Georges  de  Porto-Riche. 

Those  who  are  interested  not  merely 
in  the  contents  of  books,  but  in  the  in- 
numerable details  of  the  making  of  them 
have  had  here  this  month  a  real  treat. 
The  National  printing  office  has  just  is- 
sued the  first  installment  of  a  magnifi- 
cently gotten-up  work  which  its  present 
head,  ex-prefect  Christian,  determined 
upon  as  its  contribution  to  the  gjeat 
World's  Fair  of  1900,  namely,  a  complete 
history  of  printing,  from  Gutenberg's 
discovery  to  our  own  days.  The 
Imprinieric  Nationale  possesses  what  is 
perhaps  the  finest  and  most  complete  col- 
lection of  type  in  the  world.  It  is  there- 
fore admirably  equipped  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  work  planned  by  its  man- 
ager. The  two  volumes  just  issued  deal 
with  printing  in  France  during  the  fif- 
teenth and  sixteenth  centuries,  and  the 
author  is  M.  A.  Claudin. 

A  book  of  that  kind  is  expected  to 
contain  a  good  deal  of  good  about  the 
country  in  which  it  is  issued.  But  the 
French  seem  to  be  pretty  well  cured  of 
the  fault  of  saying  of  themselves  nothing 
except  what  is  laudatory.  It  seems  to 
me,  even,  that  they  are  going  now  rather 
far  in  the  opposite  direction.  Seldom  has 
a  writer  spoken  as  severely  of  his  own 
country  as  M.  Gaston  Routier  has  done 
in  his  recently  published  Grandeur  et 
Deeadenee  des  Franqais,  From  no  work 
has  ever  national  vanity  been  so  com- 
pletely absent.  And  the  book  is  eagerly 
read  by  thousands,  a  rather  remarkable 


sign  of  anxiety  to  know  one*s  own  faults, 
possibly  to  correct  them. 

If  not  national,  at  least  personal  vanity 
is  certainly  visible,  and  even  prominent, 
in  Emile  011ivier*s  third  volume  on  the 
Second  Empire,  Napoleott  III.  The  book, 
in  spite  of  this  fault,  is  extremely  inter- 
esting, full  of  hitherto  unknown  anec- 
dotes and  unpublished  documents. 

The  month  has  been  far  from  barren 
as  far  as  novels  are  concerned.  No  less 
than  three  deserve  to  be  especially  men- 
tioned, on  account  of  their  superior  value. 
First,  a  novel  by  Bourget,  who  seemed 
to  have  deserted  literary  production  for 
quite  a  while.  Its  rather  curious  title  is 
1m  Duehesse  Bleiie,  and  its  success  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  less  than  a  week 
after  its  first  appearance  already  fifteen 
thousand  copies  have  been  sold. 

Next  I  shall  name  Edouard  Rod's  Le 
Menage  du  Pasteur  Naudie,  a  very  inter- 
esting study  of  French  Protestant  cleri- 
cal life.  It  is  certainly  one  of  Rod's  best 
works,  perhaps  his  best. 

The  Rosny  brothers,  under  their  usual 
signature  of  J.  H.  Rosny,  have  given  us 
a  charming,  sentimental,  and  thoroughly 
unobjectionable  narrative,  Les  Retours  du 
Coeur,  For  the  first  time  here  on  the 
title  page  of  the  book  an  author's  name 
is  followed  by  the  words,  *'De  PAcademie 
des  GoixeourtsJ*  But  the  "Academy,"  in 
spite  of  that  mention,  is  not  yet  an  es- 
tablished fact.  It  is  likely  to  be  so,  how- 
ever, before  long.  It  has  just  been  made 
public  that  Edmond  de  Goncourt's  ex- 
ecutors, Henrique  and  Leon  Daudet, 
have  agreed  to  pay  over  a  certain  amount 
to  their  friend's  disinherited  relatives, 
and  that  the  appeal  against  the  judgment 
sustaining  the  will  is  to  be  withdrawn. 
Those  who  remember  the  fate  of  the  Til- 
den  will  are  not  likely  to  question  the 
wisdom  of  their  action. 

Franqois  Coppec's  last  work.  La  Bonne 
Soufl ranee,  is  not  a  novel.  It  is  made  up 
of  the  articles  which  were  published  by 
him  during  his  long  illness.  It  is  a  rec- 
ord of  suffering  courageously  borne  and 
ennobled  by  lofty  thoughts.  Many  will 
disagree  with  a  large  part  of  his 
utterances,  but  the  book  is  decidedly 
attractive,  on  account  of  its  evident 
sincerity. 

Two  curious  books  are  to  be  noted 
among  the  latest  contributions  to  literary 
history  and  criticism,  Trois  Graptdes  Fig- 
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ures,  by  Stefane  Pol,  the  three  writers 
here  studied  being  George  Sand,  Flau- 
bert and  Michelet;  and  an  exquisitely 
made  collection  of  minor  poems  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  Cetit  Pontes  Lyriqaes, 
Preciean  on  Burlesques  du  Dix-Septihnc 
Steele,  by  Paul  Olivier. 

Of  course  the  drama  does  not  give  us 
much  in  summer;  still  one  item  has  to 
be  mentioned,  the  appearance  as  a  dra- 
matist of  an  artist  hitherto  known  only 
as  a  talented  sculptor.  Paul  Fournier. 
L'Athenee  Comique  gave  two  plays  by 
him  on  the  same  evening,  UHonorahk 


and  ColliqueSy  and  both  have  been  fairly 
successful. 

The  most  interesting  dramatic  event 
of  the  month,  however,  has  been  the 
annual  prize  competition  of  the  tragedy 
and  comedy  students  in  the  Conserva- 
toire. The  broadening  of  French  taste 
was  shown  by  the  fact  that  out  of 
ten  scenes  of  tragedy  acted  on  the  occa- 
sion six  were  bv  Racine  and  the  other 
four  by — Shakespeare.  I  need  hardly 
say  that  the  scenes  of  comedy,  no  less 
than  twenty-four,  were  all  by  French 
dramatists.  Adolphe  Colin, 
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Weary  was  I  with  journeying.     Long  days 
I  travelled  sadly  o'er  Life's  hot  highways. 
So  tired  were  my  feet,  and  oh,  my  heart 
Was  burning  'neath  the  sting  of  sorrow's  smart. 
I  was  alone;  no  pilgrim  walked  with  me, 
No  soul  with  mine  bore  the  long  misery. 
I  said,  "If  only  Love  would  come  one  day 
How  sweet  would  be  my  path,  how  white  the  way! 
A  hand  in  mine  to  help  me  bear  the  pain, — 
Ah,  then  my  loss  would  be  but  golden  gain!" 
Still  on  I  journeyed,  lonely  and  apart. 
Possessing  only  this,  a  vacant  heart, 
And  watching  for  the  light  of  Love  to  shine 
Over  my  pathway,  even  over  mine. 
At  length  I  met  (it  was  at  dusk  of  day) 
A  spirit  who  was  old  and  bent  and  gray ; 
And  as  I  saw  her,  hushed  became  my  breath, 
For  well  I  knew  it  was  the  ghost  called  Death. 
"Leave  me,"  I  cried,  "a  little  time,  that  I 
May  find  the  love  in  life  before  I  die. 
Give  my  poor  heart  a  year  to  journey  on 
That  it  may  find,  perchance,  Love's  perfect  dawn." 
Death  smiled  and  spake, — "Oh  come  with  me,  and  thou 
Shalt  find  what  thy  heart  vainly  seeketh  now. 
Wouldst  thou  have  Love?    Then  follow  where  I  tread, 
For  I  am  Love,  yea,  I  am  Love,"  she  said. 

Charles  Hanson  Tozvne, 
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THE  TERROR.    By  F61ix  Gras.    New  York:  D.  Ap- 
pleton  &  Co.    I1.50. 

M.  Gras'  new  story  lacks  the  freshness 
of  The  Reds  cf  the  Midi,  in  which  the 
often  told  tale  of  the  march  of  the  Battalion 
from  Marseilles  to  Paris  is  heard  for  the  first 
time  from  the  inside.  There  is  a  loss  also  in 
the  change  in  the  form  of  the  narrative.  In 
The  Reds  of  the  Midi  the  story  is  told  in  the 
first  person,  deriving  no  doubt  a  good  deal 
of  its  dramatic  eflfect  from  that  fact.  More- 
over, the  youth  and  the  innocence  of  the  nar- 
rator have  much  to  do  with  the  charm  of  the 
work.  He  is  really  only  a  country  lad,  not- 
withstanding that  he  marches  as  one  of  the 
terrible  Reds,  and  he  sees  the  unspeakable 
spectacle  of  the  French  Revolution  with  a 
child's  eyes.  So  that  in  the  first  story  with 
all  the  horror  of  its  unconscious  revelations 
there  is  much  sweetness,  beauty  and  grace, 
making  the  work  an  artistic  delight. 

In  The  Terror  all  this  is  changed.  The 
boy  has  disappeared.  The  man  who  takes 
his  place  speaks  at  second  hand  and  with 
greatly  lessened  effect,  telling  boldly  the  too 
well  known  story  of  violence  and  blood  that 
the  world  has  shrunk  from  for  a  hundred 
years.  Telling  it,  too,  with  a  minuteness  of 
detail  hardly  to  be  endorsed  in  fiction  and 
absolutely  unjustifiable.  It  would  seem  in- 
deed as  if  the  author  revolted  from  his  task. 
The  work  shows  painful  effort  and  moves  more 
and  more  heavily  until  it  becomes  almost  as 
hard  to  read  as  it  must  have  been  to  write. 
Nor  is  there  any  appreciable  advancement  or 
development  of  the  original  story.  There  is 
scarcely  another  glimpse  of  Pascatel,  the 
young  soldier  so  vividly  alive  in  The  Reds  of 
the  Midi.  Adeline,  the  young  aristocrat 
whom  Pascatel  loves,  does  not  become  more 
real  in  this  than  in  the  earlier  work  where  she 
is  never  more  than  a  shadow.  There  is  in- 
deed scarcely  any  attempt  at  character  draw- 
ing. The  figures  stand  as  far-off  types  of 
that  terrible  time  and  are  only  indistinctly 
seen  through  the  fire  and  fury  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. The  love  between  Pascatel  and  Ade- 
line is  vaguest  and  farthest  off  of  all,  al- 
though it  figures  in  the  prologue  as  the  mo- 
tive of  the  sequel.  Moreover,  the  author  lacks 
the  courage  of  his  intention  at  the  last  and 
leaves  the  union  between  the  peasant  and  the 
patrician  to  be  inferred. 

Nothing  in  this  book  recalls  the  beauty 
and  distinction  of  M.  Gras'  earlier  work,  ex- 
cept the  admirable  simplicity  of  its  style.  Yet 
this  in  itself  is  fine  enough  to  cause  the  wish 
that  something  else  may  soon  come  from 
him  having  nothing  to  do  with  sequels. 

VIA  LUCIS.      By  Kassandra  Vivaria.     New  York: 
George  H.  Richmond  &  Son.    I1.50. 

Without  dilating  on  the  ineffable  charm 
which  the  portrait  of  an  aspiring  young 
author  exercises,  or  is  designed  to  exercise, 
on  the  jaded  mind  of  a  reviewer,  and  only 


wishing  that  "Kassandra  Vivaria"  were  as 
real  and  tangible  as  Lloyd  MifHin  and  some 
others  who  masquerade  ideally  under  no  as- 
sumed name,  we  will  proceed  at  once  to  the 
consideration  of  Arduina,  Signorina  Viva- 
ria's heroine,  whose  devious,  lovelorn  life 
appeals  more  powerfully  to  our  sympathies 
than  could  any  portrait.  Before  the  story 
is  well  on,  in  more  than  a  merely  poetical 
sense  Arduina's  little  body  was  aweary  of 
this  great  world,  for  her  father  used  to  beat 
her  so  often  that  she  found  it  convenient 
to  keep  the  record  of  his  beatings  in  the  col- 
umns of  a  note-book.  Soon,  however,  we 
read  that  she  "sprang  at  a  bound  from  the 
flatness  of  her  half-dilettante  paganism  to 
strenuous  efforts  at  contemplative  prayer." 
This  was  while  she  was  immured  in  a  con- 
vent, and  before  she  met  the  torpedo-boat 
captain  whom  she  loved,  and  on  whose  dark 
uniform  **the  nails  of  her  white  fingers 
gleamed  like  milky  agates  in  the  bed  of  a 
moonlit  stream."  As  will  have  been  per- 
ceived, she  did  not  meet  him  all  at  once. 
First,  their  eyes  met,  then  their  fingers,  and 
he  sententiously  told  her  that  her  hair  was 
like  his  mother's.  Then  they  went  for  a 
stroll  on  the  beach  or  walked  in  the  cool  of 
the  shadowy  garden;  and  there  was  much 
effusive  kissing,  the  description  of  which  is 
exceedingly  minute  and  graphic.  Finally 
she  learned  from  a  Catholic  priest  that  human 
love  was  but  a  paste  diamond,  and  betook 
herself  to  a  nunnery,  meekly  saying  that  she 
would  "give  him  up."  But  after  three  hair- 
fading  years  of  self-flagellation  and  disillu- 
sionment, she  found  that  she  "loved  him 
still;"  and  under  the  roof  of  Prospero,  who 
was  now  married,  the  kissing  was  resumed, 
for  "we  are  not  all  saints."  While  there  is 
no  possibility  of  condensing  a  five-hundred 
page  novel  into  a  few  catch-words,  we  hope 
that  we  have  at  least  indicated  the  character 
of  this  book,  and  may  now  be  permitted  to 
discuss  its  style.  W^e  read  of  a  "curious 
lassitude"  that  "dislocated"  Arduina's  bones, 
of  a  "grubby"  curtain  and  a  "morose"  sofa, 
not  to  mention  a  "mouth  that  was  a  violent 
blood-streak."  Yet  with  all  its  exuberance 
and  crudities,  there  are  scenes  of  real  emo- 
tional force  in  this  story,  and  we  shall  doubt- 
less hear  from  d'Annunzio's  protegee  again; 
for  there  is  promise  in  her  youth.  Had  Via 
Lucis  been  condensed  and  then  polished  by  a 
competent  hand,  we  should  have  something 
worthy  of  Signorina's  models,  who  are  ob- 
viously Ouida  and  d'Annunzio. 

IN  THE  SARGASSO  SEA.    By  Thomas  A.  Janvier. 
New  York:  Harper  &  Bros.    Ix.as. 

Once  it  was  customary  for  believers  in  a 
New  York  Bohemia  to  refer  inquiring 
young  minds  to  Mr.  Janvier's  sketches  of 
local  art  life,  wherein  the  real  and  ideal  were 
so  happily  blended,  and  "unconventional** 
people  were  so  thoroughly  washed  and   re- 
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fined,  that  in  their  company  one  could  think 
as  highly  of  himself  as  he  ought  to  think,  or 
as  he  would  if  he  had  been  a  frequenter  of 
the  Quartier  Latin  in  the  fifties.  If  there 
was  fear,  for  a  time,  that  the  antiquarian  spirit 
would  sit  too  snugly  on  Mr.  Janvier's  should- 
ers after  he  had  sought  to  restore  its  glamour 
to  old  New  York,  In  the  Sargasso  Sea,  which 
is  nearly  as  far  removed  from  reality  as  Mr. 
Stockton's  Wreck  of  the  Thomas  Hyke,  shows 
that  this  fear  was  groundless  and  points  the 
futility  of  expecting  natural  sequences  in  an 
author's  development.  This  can  hardly  be 
called  a  novel,  yet  so  fresh  is  its  theme,  and 
so  constant  its  appeal  to  the  love  of  mystery 
and  of  the  unknown,  that  one  does  not  wish 
it  condensed  into  a  short  story.  Given  a 
weed-covered  Sargasso  Sea,  with  a  deso- 
late waste  of  "dead"  ships  tangled  and 
crushed  together,  or  a  Dead  Man's  Sea,  as 
the  sailors  call  it,  and  its  literary  discoverer 
need  only  invent  his  hero's  fate  and  Crusoe- 
like deliverance,  and  then  expand  the  inter- 
vening pages  to  any  length  by  describing 
his  uncanny  exploration  of  the  wreck-pack. 
Mr.  Janvier's  hero,  who.  thrown  overboard 
for  declining  to  cooperate  with  the  captain 
of  a  slave-trader,  had  climbed  upon  a  de- 
relict, jumped  from  deck  to  deck  and  soon 
found  himself  among  the  hulks  of  a  half 
century  ago — sloops  of  war  manned  by 
bleached,  shattered  skeletons  and  Spanish 
galleons  loaded  with  gold  and  jewels.  What 
with  musty  flour  and  scraps  of  salted  meat 
and  "bean-sausages"  of  his  own  devising, 
and  the  skipper's  choicest  wines,  he  managed 
to  support  life  until  he  could  piece  together 
a  steam  launch,  stowed  away  in  one  of  the 
more  modern  ships,  and  get  it  afloat.  That 
Mr.  Janvier  has  succeeded  in  investing  his 
tale  with  an  atmosphere  of  loneliness  is 
shown  by  the  interest  which  attaches  to  the 
almost  human  companionship  of  a  black  cat, 
which  with  a  "gurgling  purr"  had  spied  him 
from  between-decks.  Indeed,  this  cat  is  so 
wise  and  real  as  to  be  a  considerable  menace 
to  the  heroic  narrator,  whose  intelligence  is, 
we  suspect,  purposely  restricted  to  give  an 
element  of  surprise  and  wonder  to  the  more 
commonplace  experiences  which  confronted 
him.  Had  Defoe  been  writing  this  tale,  we 
fancy  he  would  have  invented  a  greater  vari- 
ety of  wreckage,  and  not  harped  so  continu- 
ously on  smells,  and  the  canned  foods  which 
were  instrumental  in  the  exile's  survival. 
Would  we,  then,  have  him  subsist  on  angel 
food?  it  may  be  asked.  By  no  means;  we 
wish  merely  to  intimate  that  the  tale  is  over- 
freighted with  the  everlasting  question  of  diet, 
diet. 

THE  HUNDRED  AND  OTHER  STORIES.    By  Ger- 
trude Hall.    New  York:  Harper  ft  Bros,    f  i.as. 

The  question  which  is  of  overpowering 
moment  to  the  critical  mind  on  perusing  this 
volume  may  be  couched  in  the  author's  own 
words:  "Is  it  freaks,  Sally?  Oh,  tell  me  if 
it's  freaks!"  For  here  are  five  short  stories, 
so  diflFering  from  one  another  in  quality  as 
to  appear,  when  collected,  to  be  the  merest 
samples,  no  one  of  which  is  suf!iciently  dis- 
tinctive   to    warrant    enthusiastic     endorse- 


ment. "The  Hundred,"  a  Christmas  story 
for  children,  is  very  good  in  its  way,  but 
there  is  no  real  advantage  in  the  enigmatical 
concealment  of  the  meaning  of  the  title;  and 
as  admirably  as  the  opening  lines  reflect  the 
capricious  behaviour  of  a  woman  who,  ac- 
cording to  her  own  confession,  had  been 
"abominably  brought  up,"  they,  too,  attune 
the  reader's  expectation  to  a  sort  of  story 
that  is  not  forthcoming.  "The  Passing  of 
Spring:"  is  such  a  romance  as  the  late 
Thomas  Wharton  might  have  embellished 
with  every  refinement  of  sentiment  and  ex- 
pression. If  Miss  Hall  were  able  consistently 
to  maintain  this  tone  through  a  volume,  she 
would  command  an  immediate  hearing— and 
probably  be  hailed  by  criticasters  as  an  imi- 
tator of  Mr.  Le  Gallienne.  "Paula  in  Italy" 
ends  grotesquely;  "Dorastus,"  the  longest, 
is  deficient  in  dialogue  and  weighed  down 
with  sketch-work,  and  the  last,  so  far  as  it 
doth  appear,  is  an  obscure  phantasietta, 
which  one  might  long  hesitate  to  classify 
with  such  work  as  was  published  in  the  vol- 
ume Far  From  To-day.  There  are  several 
journalistic  mannerisms  against  which  we 
may  venture  to  caution  Miss  Hall.  "Which 
may  make  supposed  that  he  was  a  youth  of 
some  boldness"  is  a  copper-toed  sentence; 
and  that  "  her  hair  claimed  all  the  attention 
a  man  had  to  give,  did  her  shining  hair"  is  a 
fact  the  mere  mention  of  which  is  sufficiently 
disturbing.  As  to  the  cook  "with  face  like 
a  pleasant  copper  saucepan,  rosy  and  shin- 
ing and  round" — we  never  saw  one,  and 
question  if  it  exists. 

THE    DURKET   SPERRET.     By     Sarah    Barnwell 
Elliott.    New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co.    $1.25. 

Rarely  does  a  story  reveal  at  once  such 
palpable  defects  and  excellences.  Its  dialect — 
that  of  the  Tennessee  mountaineers — is  suffi- 
ciently intelligible  to  be  amusing,  witness 
nummine  for  "never  mind"  and  misewill  for 
"might  as  well,"  and  has,  moreover,  the  ap- 
pearance of  painstaking  accuracy.  Grand- 
mother "Martily"  Warren,  whose  "Durket 
sperret"  remained  all  but  unbroken  to  the  end, 
is  convincingly  drawn,  and  so,  in  lesser  de- 
gree, is  Hannah  Warren — who  should,  how- 
ever, have  been  the  more  absorbing  figure. 
Some  of  her  characteristics  are  of  a  kind  to 
bring  her  vividly  to  mind;  when  among  her 
superiors  at  the  "University"  she  sat  on  the 
edge  of  the  chair,  and  the  way  in  which  she 
said  "taters"  was  lovely,  as  is  somewhere  re- 
marked. But  precisely  what  happened  to  her 
when  she  was  waitress  in  the  professor's  fam- 
ily at  the  University,  what  was  her  undoing, 
or  who  undid  her,  or  whether  indeed  she  was 
undone  at  all,  is  a  matter  which  Miss  Elliott, 
either  through  a  sense  of  literary  inadequacy 
or  through  Anglo-Saxon  prudishness,  has  re- 
frained from  explicating.  We  see  the  sullen 
Si  Durket  pressing  his  suit  even  to  the  point 
of  building  a  house  for  his  bride,  and  finally 
withdrawing  like  the  familiar  railway  func- 
tionary with  his  "Last  Call  to  the  Dining 
Car";  we  see,  too,  a  good  deal  of  an  under- 
graduate who  is  interested  in  Hannah.  And 
then  we  read,  on  page  181,  that  "Melville  said 
that  Cartright  had  influenced  Agnes  into  dis- 
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missing  Hannah — it  was  this  that  had  ruined 
the  girl."  Surely  more  effort  should  have 
been  taken  to  clear  up  the  matter.  Lucidity 
is  of  first  importance,  and  no  amount  of  suc- 
culent dialect  can  atone  for  clumsy  construc- 
tion. 

ARACHNE.  Br  Gcorg  Ebers.  Translated  from  the 
German  by  Mary  J.  Safford.  New  York:  D.  Ap- 
pleton  &  Co.    Two  volumes,  75  cents  each. 

Scholarly,  wholesome,  diffuse  arc  some  of 
the  adjectives  which  one  who  cannot  wholly 
enjoy  Dr.  Ebers's  novels  is  likely  to  apply  to 
them.  While  by  no  means  as  absorbing  as 
Uarda  and  An  Egyptian  Princess,  the  present 
story  has  many  merits  which  will  commend 
it  to  the  elect.  It  revives  Alexandrian  life 
of  the  third  century  before  Christ — the  reign 
of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  and  his  sister-wife. 
It  skilfully  combines  an  artistic  and  a  love 
motive  in  the  person  of  the  sculptor  Hermon, 
whose  blindness,  inflicted  through  the  jeal- 
ousy of  Ledscha,  a  Biamite  girl,  for  his  cousin 
Daphne  whom  he  loved,  was  cured  by  the 
treatment  of  Tabus,  a  sorceress,  and  of  the 
famous  leech  Erasistratus.  To  all  of  these 
personages,  and  also  a  dancer  named  Althea, 
who  is  not  essential  to  the  plot,  a  certain  in- 
terest attaches;  and  the  rivalry  of  Hermon 
with  a  fellow  sculptor,  Myrtilus.  whose  statue 
of  Demeter  redounded  by  mistake  to  the  for- 
mer's credit,  widens  the  plot  and  in  a  measure 
atones  for  the  continual  postponement  of  the 
inception  of  Hermon's  Arachne,  about  which, 
through  the  two  volumes,  he  is  incessantly 
talking  but  which  he  never  so  much  as  be- 
gins, apart  from  searching  for  models.  One 
feels  that  the  story  is  misnamed,  and  that  it  is, 
after  all,  an  ingenious  attempt  to  harmonise 
materials  that  can  at  best  make  only  patch- 
work. Mrs.  Safford*s  translation,  as  in  the 
juxtaposition  of  "jealous  displeasure"  and 
"zealous  assiduity,"  is  not  always  euphonious 
or  precisely  idiomatic. 

SILENCE  AND  OTHER  STORIES.  By  Mary  E. 
Wilkins.    New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers,    fx.as. 

To  describe  Miss  Wilkins*s  stories  we  bor- 
row Miss  Wilkins's  phrase:  they  are  "full  of 
a  grave  and  delicate  stateliness."  Their  man- 
ner recalls  that  of  some  of  her  earliest  and 
most  excellent  work — such  as  "A  Far-Away 
Melody,"  and  its  companions — but  shows,  to 
our  thinking,  a  distinct  increase  in  power. 
They  are  not  the  kind  of  tale  to  be  rushed 
through  at  breathless  speed.  They  deserve 
and  repay  careful  readincr.  The  descriptions 
have  a  firm  and  cameo-like  clearness.  There 
is  not  a  word  of  exaggeration,  not  a  word  out 
of  place.  They  bear  reading  over  and  over 
again.  The  pathos  is  deep  and  tender,  the 
more  affecting  because  of  the  noble  restraint 
of  language.  The  writer  does  not  throw  her- 
self and  her  whole  stock  of  emotions  at  the 
reader's  head.  She  gives  an  impression  all 
through  of  reserve  force.  There  are  passages 
of  quaint  and  touching  humour,  too.  here  and 
there — concerning  Persis,  for  example,  whose 
"very  soul  flagged"  over  the  task  of  repro- 
ducing a  landscape  in  cross-stitch,  till  at  last 
an  impious  wish  leaped  up  in  her  docile  heart. 

The  stories  are  chiefly  about  women,  and 


about  women  of  a  strong  and  true  womanli- 
ness, with  whom  dignity  was  an  instinct  and 
affectation  an  impossibility.  It  is  a  pleasure 
to  read  such  a  book,  and  a  pleasure  to  recom- 
mend it  to  others.  Perhaps  it  will  be  most 
highly  appreciated  by  those  who  have  tried 
to  write  themselves.  We  would  strongly  ad- 
vise literary  aspirants  to  read  it.  It  belongs 
to  the  class  of  work  which  is  at  once  their 
delight  and  their  despair. 

SOME  NOTES  OP  A  STRUGGLING  GENIUS.  By 
G.  S.  Street.  Bodley  Booklets,  No.  4.  New  York: 
John  Lane.    35c. 

Mr.  Street's  Struggling  Genius  is  nearly  as 
amusing  as  his  "Boy,"  whose  bland  autobio- 
graphy opened  our  eyes  very  wide  a  few  years 
ago.  The  Genius  is  not  so  bold  and  irre- 
sponsible a  person  as  the  Boy,  however.  He 
would  fain  act  the  part  of  the  law-abiding  citi- 
zen, of  the  healthy  athletic  Englishman,  of 
the  earnest-minded  seeker;  but  circumstances 
are  against  him.  He  tak<js  ^ou  into  his  con- 
fidence in  the  most  fascinatmg  way,  puts  his 
case  candidly,  appealingly,  till  you  are  ready 
to  soothe  him  with  the  echo  of  his  own  con- 
clusions— that  if  you  behave  with  decency  to 
the  world  and  society,  there  is  no  time  left  for 
work;  that  a  career  and  a  goal  are  impossible 
for  such  as  respect  their  imagination;  and 
that  when  you  have  yawned  vigorously  in 
intellectual  society  or  in  the  gallery  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  you  have  done  all  for 
your  body  that  even  an  athletic  age  can  ask 
of  you.  The  fooling  is  light  and  pleasant; 
and  Mr.  Street  knows  when  to  stop.  But 
the  papers  "On  Writing  an  Article"  and  "On 
Distinguished  People"  we  have  applauded  as 
seriously  as  if  they  had  been  dull  disquisitions. 

AT  YOU- ALL'S  HOUSE.  By  James  Newton  Baskett. 
New  York:  Macmillan  Company,    fi.50. 

Here  is  a  little  book  which  is  unique.  It  is 
a  simple  story  of  Missouri  country  life.  There 
is  nothing  remarkable  in  its  scenery,  in  its 
incidents,  or  in  its  characters.  Yet  it  has  a 
flavour  of  its  own  which  is  fresh,  kindly,  and 
wholesome.  For  one  thing  it  keeps  us  nearly 
all  the  time  in  the  open  air;  for  another,  it  is 
a  study  in  youthfulness.  Shan  was  barely 
twenty  and  "he  was  a  boy  who  wondered." 
He  watched  the  ways  of  birds  and  beasts  in 
the  Missouri  fields,  and  wondered  about  them 
and  about  many  other  things — about  every- 
thing that  came  in  his  way,  in  fact.  And  he 
had  three  good  friends  to  help  him  with  his 
wondering.  There  was  the  young  school- 
mistress, some  half-dozen  years  older  than 
himself,  w^hose  conversation  was  an  education 
to  him,  as  his  was  an  inspiration  to  her.  Then 
there  was  Mildred,  somewhat  younger  than 
Miss  Winnie  of  the  school-house,  and  the 
faithful  friend  and  confidante  of  all  the  youths 
in  the  district.  "Fer  sociability  and  feller- 
feelin,'  fer  all  thcr  love-yer-neighbour-as-yer- 
self  sort  of  goodwill,"  they  all  loved  Mildred 
Watkins.  And  then  there  was  seventeen-year- 
old  Dolly But  to  find  out  all  that  Dolly 

was  to  Shan  we  advise  the  reader  to  turn  to 
the  book  itself.  He  will  find  there  Nature, 
frank  and  innocent,  as  the  setting  for  a 
charming  rural  idyll. 
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By  Neil  Munro, 

The  Author  of  *'The  Lost  Pibroch." 


CHAPTER  XXIIL 

Of  the  seven  of  us,  Stewart  was  the  only 
one  with  a  notion  of  the  lie  of  the  country. 
He  had  bought  cattle  in  the  glen,  and  he  had 
borrowed  (as  we  may  be  putting  it)  in  the 
same  place,  and  a  man  with  the  gifts  of  ob- 
servation and  memory,  who  has  had  to  guess 
his  way  at  night  among  foreign  clans  and 
hills  with  a  drove  of  unwilling  and  mourning 
cattle  before  him,  has  many  a  feature  of  the 
neighbourhood  stamped  upon  his  mind.  Ste- 
wart's idea  was  that  to-night  we  might  cross 
•  Glencoe,  dive  into  one  of  the  passes  that  run 
between  the  mountains  called  the  Big  and 
the  Little  Herdsmen,  or  between  the  Little 
Herd  and  Ben  Fhada,  into  the  foot  of  the 
forest  of  Dalness,  then  by  the  corries  through 
the  Black  Mount  of  Bredalbane  to  Glenurchy. 
Once  on  the  Brig  of  Urchy,  we  were  as  safe, 
in  a  manner,  as  on  the  shores  of  Loch  Finne. 
On  Gordon's  map  this  looks  a  very  simple 
journey,  that  a  vigorous  mountaineer  could 
accomplish  without  fatigue  in  a  couple  of 
days  it  he  knew  the  drove-roads;  but  it  was 
a  wicked  season  for  such  an  enterprise,  and  if 
the  Dame  Dubh's  tale  was  right  (as  well 
enough  it  might  be,  for  the  news  of  Argile's 
fall  would  be  round  the  world  in  a  rumour 
of  wind),  every  clan  among  these  valleys  and 
hills  would  be  on  the  hunting-road  to  cut 
down  broken  men  seeking  their  way  back  to 
the  country  of  MacCailein  Mor.  Above  all 
was  it  a  hard  task  for  men  who  had  been 
starving  on  a  half-meal  drammock  for  two  or 
three  days.  I  myself  felt  the  hunger  gnaw- 
ing at  my  inside  like  a  restless  red-hot  con- 
science. My  muscles  were  like  iron,  and 
with  a  footman's  feeding  could  have  walked 
to  Inneraora  without  more  than  two  or  three 
hours'  sleep  at  a  time;  but  my  weakness  for 
food  was  so  great  that  the  prospect  before  me 
was  appalling. 

It  appalled,  indeed,  the  whole  of  us.  Fancy 
us  on  barren  hills,  unable  to  venture  into  the 
hamlets  or  townships  where  we  had  brought 
torch  and  pike  a  few  days  before;  unable  to 
borrow  or  to  buy,  hazarding  no  step  of  the 
foot  without  a  look  first  to  this  side  and  then 
to  yon,  lest  enemies  should  be  up  against  us. 
Is  it  a  wonder  that  very  soon  we  had  the 
slouch  of  the  gangrel  and  the  cunning  aspect 
of  the  thief?  But  there's  something  in  gentle 
blood  that  always  comes  out  on  such  an  oc- 
casion. The  baron-bailie  and  Neil  Campbell; 
and  even  the  minister,  made  no  ado  about 
their  hunger,  though  they  were  suffering 
keenly  from  it;  only  the  two  tacksmen  kept 
up  a  ceaseless  grumbling. 


M'lver  kept  a  hunter's  ear  and  eye  alert 
at  every  step  of  our  progress.  He  had  a  hope 
that  the  white  hares,  whose  footprints  some- 
times showed  among  the  snow,  might  run, 
as  I  have  seen  them  do  at  night,  within  reach 
of  a  cudgel;  he  kept  a  constant  search  for 
badger-hamlets,  for  he  would  have  dug  from 
his  sleep  that  gluttonous  fat-haunched  rascal 
who  gorges  himself  in  his  own  yellow  moon- 
time  of  harvest.  The  hare  nor  badger  fell  in 
our  way. 

The  moon  was  up,  but  a  veil  of  grey  cloud 
overspread  the  heavens  and  a  frosty  haze  ob- 
scured the  country.  A  clear  cold  hint  at  an 
odour  of  spring  was  already  in  the  air,  per- 
haps the  first  rumour  the  bush  gets  that  the 
sap  must  rise.  Out  of  the  haze  now  and  then, 
as  we  descended  to  the  valley,  there  would 
come  the  peculiar  cry  of  the  red-deer,  or  the 
flaff  of  a  wing,  or  the  bleat  of  a  goat.  It  was 
maddening  to  be  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
meal  that  roe,  or  bird,  or  goat  would  offer, 
and  yet  be  unable  to  reach  it. 

Thus  we  were  stumbling  on,  very  weary, 
very  hungry,  the  man  with  the  want  in  a 
constant  \vail,  and  Sonachan  lamenting  for 
suppers  he  had  been  saucy  over  in  days  of 
rowth  and  plenty,  when  a  light  oozed  out 
of  the  grey-dark  ahead  of  us,  in  the  last  place 
in  the  world  one  would  look  for  any  such 
sign  of  humanity. 

We  stopped  on  the  moment,  and  John 
Splendid  went  ahead  to  see  what  lay  in  the 
way.  He  was  gone  but  a  little  when  he  came 
back  with  a  hearty  accent  to  tell  us  that  luck 
for  once  was  ours. 

"There's  a  house  yonder,"  said  he,  talking 
English  for  the  benefit  of  the  cleric;  **it  has 
a  roaring  fire  and  every  sign  of  comfort,  and 
it's  my  belief  there's  no  one  at  home  within 
but  a  woman  and  a  few  bairns.  The  odd  thing 
is  that  as  I  get  a  look  of  the  woman  between 
the  door-post  and  the  wall,  she  sits  with  her 
back  to  the  cruisie-light,  patching  clothes  and 
crooning  away  at  a  dirge  that's  broken  by  her 
tears.  If  it  had  been  last  week,  and  our  little 
adventures  in  Glencoe  had  brought  us  so  far 
up  this  side  of  the  glen,  I  might  have  thought 
she  had  suffered  something  at  our  hands.  But 
we  were  never  near  this  tack-house  this  week, 
so  the  housewife's  sorrow,  whatever  it  is,  can 
scarcely  be  at  our  door.  Anyway,"  he  went 
on,  "here  are  seven  cold  men,  and  weary 
men  and  hungry  men  too  (and  that's  the 
worst  of  it),  and  I'm  going  to  have  supper 
and  a  seat,  if  it's  the  last  in  the  world." 

"I  hope  there's  going  to  be  no  robbery 
about  the  affair,"  said  the  minister,  in  an  ap- 
parent dread  of  rough  theft  and  maybe  worse. 


♦Copyright,  1897- 1898,  by  Neil  Munro. 
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M*Iver*s  voice  had  a  sneer  in  every  word 
of  it  when  she  answered  in  a  very  aflfected 
tongue  of  English  he  was  used  to  assume 
when  he  wished  to  be  at  his  best  before  a 
Saxon. 

"Is  it  the  logic  of  your  school,"  he  asked, 
"that  what's  the  right  conduct  of  war  when 
we  are  in  regiments  is  robbery  when  we  are 
but  seven  broken  men?  I'm  trying  to  mind 
that  you  found  fault  with  us  for  helping  our- 
selves in  this  same  Glencoe  last  week,  and 
refused  to  eat  Corryoick*s  beef  in  Appin,  and 
I  cannot  just  recall  the  circumstance.  Are 
we  not,  think  ye,  just  as  much  at  war  with 
Glencoe  now  as  then?  And  have  seven  starv- 
ing men  not  an  even  better  right,  before  God, 
to  forage  for  themselves  than  has  an  army?" 

"There's  a  diflference,"  said  the  minister, 
stiffly.  **We  were  then  legitimate  troops  of 
war,  fighting  for  the  Solemn  League  and 
Covenant  under  a  noble  lord  with  Letters. 
It  was  the  Almighty's  cause,  and " 

"Was  it,  indeed?"  said  John  Splendid.  "And 
was  himself  on  the  other  side  ol  Loch  Leven 
when  His  tulzie  was  on?" 

"Scoflfer!"  cried  Gordon,  and  M'lver  said 
no  more,  but  led  us  through  the  dark  to  the 
house  whose  light  so  cheerfully  smiled  be- 
fore us. 

The  house,  when  we  came  to  it,  proved 
a  trig  little  edifice  of  far  greater  comfort 
than  most  of  the  common  houses  of  the 
Highlands — not  a  dry-stone  bigging  but  a 
rubble  tenement,  very  snugly  thacked  and 
windowed,  and  having  a  piece  of  kail-plot  at 
its  rear.  It  was  perched  well  up  on  the  brae, 
and  its  light  at  evening  must  have  gleamed 
like  a  friendly  star  far  up  the  glen,  that  needs 
every  touch  of  brightness  to  mitigate  its 
gloom.  As  we  crept  close  up  to  it  in  the 
snow,  we  could  hear  the  crooning  John 
Splendid  had  told  us  of,  a  most  doleful  sound 
in  a  land  of  darkness  and  strangers. 

"Give  a  rap,  and  when  she  answers  the 
door  we  can  tell  our  needs  peaceably,"  said 
the  minister. 

"I'm  not  caring  about  rapping,  and  I'm  not 
caring  about  entering  at  all  now,"  said 
M'lver,  turning  about  with  some  uneasiness. 
"I  wish  we  had  fallen  on  a  more  cheery 
dwelling,  even  if  it  were  to  be  coerced  with 
club  and  pistol.  A  prickle's  at  my  skin  that 
tells  me  here  is  dool,  and  I  can  smell  mort- 
cloth." 

Sonachan  gave  a  grunt,  and  thumped 
loudly  on  the  fir  boards.  A  silence  that  was 
like  a  swound  fell  on  the  instant,  and  the 
light  within  went  out  at  a  puflf.  For  a 
moment  it  seemed  as  if  our  notion  of  occu- 
pancy and  light  and  lament  had  been  a  de- 
lusion, for  now  the  grave  itself  was  no  more 
desolate  and  still. 

"I  think  we  might  be  going,"  said  I  in  a 
whisper,  my  heart  thud-thudding  at  my  vest, 
my  mind  sharing  some  of  John  Splendid's 
apprehension  that  we  were  intruders  on  some 
profound  grief.  And  yet  my  hunger  was  a 
furious  thing  that  belched  red-hot  at  my 
stomach. 

"Royal's  my  race!"  said  Stewart.  "I'll  be 
kept  tiding  at  no  door-pin  in  the  Highlands, 
— let  us  drive  in  the  bar. 


"What  docs  he  say?"  asked  the  cleric,  and 
I  gave  him  the  English  of  it. 

"You'll  drive  no  doors  in  here,'*  said  he, 
firmly,  to  Stewart.  "We  can  but  give  an- 
other knock  and  see  what  comes  of  it.  Knock 
you,  M'lver." 

"Barbreck." 

"Barbreck  be  it  then." 

"I  would  sooner  go  to  the  glen  foot,  and 
risk  all,"  said  John. 

Sonachan  grunted  again;  out  he  drew  his 
dirk,  and  he  rapped  with  the  hilt  of  it  loud  and 
long  at  the  door.  A  crying  of  children  rose 
within,  and,  behold,  I  was  a  child  again! 
I  was  a  child  again  in  Shira  Glen,  alone  in  a 
little  chamber  with  a  window  uncurtained 
and  unshuttered,  yawning  red-mouthed  to 
the  outer  night.  My  back  was  almost  ever 
to  the  window,  whose  panes  reflected  a  peat- 
fire  and  a  face  as  long  as  a  fiddle,  and  eyes 
that  shone  Hke  coal;  and  though  I  looked 
little  at  the  window  yawning  to  the  wood, 
I  felt  that  it  never  wanted  some  curious  spy 
outside,  some  one  girning  or  smiling  in  at 
me  and  my  book.  I  must  look  round,  or  I 
must  put  a  hand  on  my  shoulder  to  make 
sure  no  other  hand  was  there, — then  the 
Terror  that  drives  the  black  blood  from  the 
heart  through  all  the  being,  and  a  boy  un- 
buckling his  kilt  with  fevered  fingers  and 
leaping  with  frantic  sobs  to  bed!  One  night 
when  the  black  blood  of  the  Terror  still 
coursed  through  me,  though  I  was  dovering 
over  to  sleep,  there  came  a  knocking  at  the 
door,  a  knock  commanding,  a  knock  never 
explained.  It  brought  me  to  my  knees  with 
a  horror  that  almost  choked  me  at  the  throat, 
a  cold  dew  in  the  very  palms  of  the  hands. 
I  dare  not  ask  who  rapped  for  fear  I  should 
have  an  answer  that  comes  some  day  or 
other  to  every  child  of  my  race, — an  answer 
no  one  told  me  of,  an  answer  that  then  I 
guessed. 

All  this  flashed  through  my  mind  when  the 
children's  crying  rose  in  the  dark  interior — 
that  cry  of  children  old  and  young  as  they 
go  through  the  mysteries  of  life  and  the 
alle)rways  of  death. 

The  woman  soothed  her  children  audibly, 
then  called  out,  asking  what  we  wanted. 

"I'm  a  man  from  Appin,"  cried  out  Stewai;!. 
with  great  promptness  and  cunning,  "and  I 
have  a  friend  or  two  with  me.  I  was  looking 
for  the  house  of  Kilinchean,  where  a  cousin 
of  mine^a  fine  spinner  and  knitter,  but 
thrawn  in  the  temper — is  married  on  the 
tenant,  and  we  lost  our  way.  We're  cold  and 
we're  tired,  and  we're  hungry,  and " 

"Step  in,"  said  the  woman,  liftinsr  back  the 
door.  "You  are  many  miles  from  Kilinchean, 
and  I  know  Appin  Mary  very  well." 

But  three  of  us  entered,  Stewart,  M'lver, 
and  myself,  the  others,  on  a  sudden  inspira- 
tion preferring  not  to  alarm  the  woman  by 
betraying  the  number  of  us,  and  concealing 
themselves  in  the  byre  that  leaned  against 
the  gable  of  the  dwelling. 

"God  save  all  here!"  said  M'lver,  as  we 
stepped  in,  and  the  woman  lit  the  cruisie 
by  sticking  its  nose  in  the  peat-embers.  "I'm 
afraid  we  come  on  you  at  a  bad  time." 

She  turned  with  the  cruisie  in  her  hands 
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and  seemed  to  look  over  his  head  at  vacancy, 
with  large  and  melting  eyes  in  a  comely 
face. 

**You  come,"  said  she,  "like  grief,  just 
when  we  are  not  expecting  it,  and  in  the 
dead  of  night.  But  you  are  welcome  at  my 
door." 

We  sat  down  on  stools  at  her  invitation, 
bathed  in  the  yellow  light  of  cruisie  and  peat. 
The  reek  of  the  fire  rose  in  a  faint  breath 
among  the  pot-chains,  and  lingered  among 
the  rafters,  loath,  as  it  were,  to  emerge  in 
the  cold  night.  In  a  cowering  group  be- 
neath the  blankets  of  a  bed  in  a  corner  were 
four  children,  the  bed-clothes  hurriedly 
clutched  up  to  their  chins,  their  eyes  staring 
out  on  the  intruders.  The  woman  put  out 
some  food  before  us,  coarse  enough  in  quality 
but  plenty  of  it,  and  was  searching  in  a 
press  for  platters  when  she  turned  to  ask 
how  many  of  us  there  were.  We  looked  at 
each  other  a  little  ashamed,  for  it  seemed 
as  if  she  had  guessed  of  our  divided  com- 
pany and  the  four  men  in  the  byre.  It  is 
likely  she  would  have  been  told  the  truth, 
but  her  next  words  set  us  on  a  different 
notion. 

"You'll  notice,"  said  she,  still  lifting  her 
eyes  to  a  point  over  our  heads,  "that  I  have 
not  my  sight." 

"God!  that's  a  pity,"  said  M'lver,  in  gen- 
uine distress,  with  just  that  accent  of  fondling 
in  it  that  a  Highlander,  in  his  own  tongue, 
can  use  like  a  salve  for  distress. 

"I  am  not  complaining  of  it."  said  the 
woman;  "there  are  worse  hardships  in  this 
world." 

"Mistress,"  said  John,  "there  are.     I  think 

I   would  willingly  have  been  bl dim   in 

the  sight  this  morning  if  it  could  have  hap- 
pened/* 

"Ay,  ay!"  said  the  woman  in  a  sad  ab- 
straction, standing  with  plates  in  her  hand 
listening  (I  could  swear)  for  a  footstep  that 
would  never  come  again. 

We  sat  and  warmed  ourselves  and  ate 
heartily,  the  heat  of  that  homely  dwelling 
— the  first  we  had  sat  in  for  days — an  in- 
dulgence so  rare  and  precious  that  it  seemed 
a  thing  we  could  never  again  tear  our- 
selves away  from  to  encounter  the  unkindness 
of  those  Lorn  mounts  anew.  The  children 
watched  us  with  an  alarm  and  curiosity  no 
way  abated,  beholding  in  us  perhaps  (for  one 
at  least  was  at  an  age  to  discern  the  difference 
our  tartan  and  general  aspect  presented  from 
those  of  Glencoe)  that  we  were  strangers 
from  a  great  distance,  maybe  enemies,  at 
least  with  some  rigour  of  warfare  about  our 
visage  and  attire.  The  mother,  finding  her 
way  with  the  readiness  of  long  familiarity 
about  the  house,  got  ease  for  her  grief,  what- 
ever it  was,  in  the  duties  thus  suddenly  thrust 
upon  her:  she  spoke  but  seldom,  and  she 
never  asked — in  that  she  was  true  Gael — any 
more  particulars  about  ourselves  than  Stewart 
had  volunteered.  And  when  we  had  been 
served  with  our  simple  viands,  she  sat  com- 
posedly before  us  with  her  hands  in  her  lap, 
and  her  eyes  turned  on  us  with  an  appear- 
ance of  sedate  scrutiny,  no  whit  the  less  per- 
plexing because  we  knew  her  orbs  were  but 


fair  clean  window-panes  shuttered  and  hasped 
within. 

"You  will  excuse  my  dull  welcome,"  she 
said,  with  a  wan  smile,  speaking  a  very  pleas- 
ant accent  of  North  Country  Gaelic,  that 
turned  upon  the  palate  like  a  sweet.  "A  week 
or  two  ago  you  would  have  found  a  very 
cheeerful  house,  not  a  widow's  sorrow,  and, 
if  my  eyes  were  useless,  my  man  {beannachd 
lets)  had  a  lover's  eyes,  and  these  were  the 
eyes  for  himself  and  me." 

"Was  he  at  Inverlochy?"  I  asked,  softly; 
"was  he  out  with  Montrose?" 

"He  died  a  week  come  Thursday,"  said  the 
woman.  "They're  telling  me  of  wars — weary 
on  them  and  God's  pity  on  the  widow  women 
they  make,  and  the  mothers  they  must  leave 
lonely — but  such  a  thing  is  sorrow  that  the 
world,  from  France  to  the  Isles,  might  be  in 
flames  and  I  would  still  be  thinking  on  my 
man  that's  yonder  in  the  cold  clods  of  the 
yard.  .  .  .  Stretch  your  hands;  it's  your 
welcome,  gentlemen." 

"I  have  one  or  two  other  friends  outbye 
there  in  the  byre,"  put  in  Stewart,  who  found 
the  vigilance  of  the  youths  in  the  bed  gave 
no  opportunity  for  smuggling  provand  to  the 
others  of  our  party. 

The  woman's  face  flamed  up  a  little  and 
took  on  the  least  of  a  look  of  alarm  that 
Stewart — who  was  very  cunning  and  quick 
in  some  matters — set  about  removing  at  once 
with  some  of  those  convenient  lies  that  he 
seemed  never  out  of  the  want  of. 

"Some  of  our  lads,"  said  he,  with  a  duck 
of  apology  at  M'lver  and  myself  for  taking 
liberties  with  the  reputation  of  our  friends. 
"They're  very  well  where  they  are  among 
the  bracken,  if  they  had  but  the  bite  and 
sup,  and  if  it's  your  will  I  could  take  them 
that." 

"Could  they  not  be  coming  in  and  sitting 
by  the  fire?"  asked  the  woman,  set  at  rest 
by  Stewart's  story;  but  he  told  her  he  would 
never  think  of  Ailing  her  room  with  a  rabble 
of  plain  men,  and  in  a  little  he  was  taking  out 
the  viands  for  our  friends  in  the  byre. 

The  woman  sat  anew  upon  her  stool  and 
her  hands  on  her  lap,  listening  with  a  sense 
so  long  at  double  exercise  that  now  she 
could  not  readily  relax  the  strain  on  it. 
M'lver  was  in  a  great  fidget  to  be  off.  I 
could  see  it  in  every  movement  of  him.  He 
was  a  man  who  ever  disliked  to  have  his  feel- 
ings vexed  by  contact  with  the  everlasting 
griefs  of  life,  and  this  intercourse  with  new 
widowhood  was  sore  against  his  mind.  As 
for  me,  I  took,  in  a  way  of  speaking,  the 
woman  to  my  heart.  She  stood  to  me  for  all 
the  griefs  I  had  known  in  life,  and  was  yet 
the  representative,  the  figure  of  love — reveal- 
ing an  element  of  nature,  a  human  passion  so 
different  from  those  tumults  and  hatreds  we 
had  been  encountering.  I  had  been  think- 
ing as  I  marched  among  the  wilds  of  Loch- 
aber  and  Badenoch  that  vengeance  and  vic- 
tory and  dominion  bv  the  strong  hand  were 
the  main  spurs  to  action,  and  now,  on  a  sud- 
den, I  found  that  affection  was  stronger  than 
them  all. 

"Are  you  keeping  the  place  on?"  I  asked 
the   widow,    "or   do   you    go   back   to    your 
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folks,  fur  I  notice  from  your  tongue  thai  you 
are  of  the  North?" 

•Tni  off  the  Grants/'  she  said;  "but  my 
heart's  in  Glencoe,  and  I'll  never  leave  it. 
1  am  not  grieving  at  the  future,  I  am  but 
minding  on  the  past,  and  1  have  my  bairns. 
.  .  .  More  milk  for  the  lads  outside;  stretch 
your  hands.  .   .   .  Oh  yes,  1  have  my  bairns." 

"Long  may  they  prosper,  mistress,"  said 
M'lver,  drumming  with  a  horn  spoon  on  his 
knee,  and  winking  and  smiling  very  friendly 
to  the  little  fellows  in  a  row  in  the  bed,  who, 
all  but  the  oldest,  thawed  to  this  humour  of 
the  stranger.  "It  nmst  be  a  task  getting  a 
throng  like  yon  bedded  at  evening.  Someday 
they'll  be  off  your  hand,  and  it'll  be  no  more 
the  lullaby  of  Crodh  Chailein,  but  them  driv- 
ing at  the  beasts  for  themselves." 

"Are  you  married?"  asked  the  woman. 

"No,"  said  John,  with  a  low  laugh,  **not 
yet.  1  never  had  the  fortune  to  fill  the  right 
woman's  eye.  I've  waited  at  the  ferry  for 
some  one  who'll  take  a  man  over  without  the 
ferry  fee,  for  I'm  a  poor  gentleman,  though 
I'm  of  a  good  family,  and  had  plenty,  and  the 
ones  with  the  tocher  won't  have  me,  and  the 
tocherless  girls  I  dare  not  betray." 

"You  ken  the  old  word."  said  the  woman; 
"the  man  who  waits  long  at  the  ferry  will 
get  over  some  day." 

Stewart  put  down  a  cogie  and  loosened  a 
button  of  his  vest,  and  with  an  air  of  great 
joviality,  that  was  marred  curiously  by  the 
odd  look  his  absence  of  lugs  conferred,  he 
winked  cunningly  at  us  and  slapped  the 
woman  in  a  rough  friendship  on  the  shoulder. 

"Are  you  thinking  yourself "  he  began, 

and  what  he  would  finish  with  may  be  easily 
guessed.  But  M'lver  fixed  him  with  an  eye 
that  pricked  like  a  rapier. 

"Sit  ye  down,  Stewart,"  said  he;  "your  race 
is  royal,  as  ye  must  be  aye  telling  us,  but 
there's  surely  many  a  droll  bye-blow  in  the 
breed." 

"Are  you  not  all  from  Appin?"  asked  the 
woman,  with  a  new  interest,  taking  a  corner 
of  M'lver's  plaiding  in  her  hands  and  running 
a  few  checks  through  the  fine  delicate  fingers 
of  a  lady.  Her  face  dyed  crimson;  she  drew 
back  her  stool  a  little,  and  crie<l  out — 

"That's  not  off  a  Stewart  web-'-it  was  never 
waulked  in  Appin.     Whom  have  I  here?" 

John  Splendid  bent  to  her  very  kindly  and 
laid  a  hand  on  hers. 

"I'll  tell  you  the  God's  truth,  mother," 
said  he;  "we're  broken  men;  we  have  one 
Stewart  of  a  kind  with  us,  but  we  belong 
to  parts  far  off  from  here,  and  all  we  want 
is  to  get  to  them  as  speedily  as  may  be.  I'll 
put  you  in  mind  (but  troth  I'm  sure  it's  not 
needed)  of  two  obligations  that  lie  on  every 
Gaelic  household.  One  of  them  is  to  give  the 
shelter  of  the  night  and  the  supper  of  the 
night  to  the  murderer  himself,  even  if  the 
corpse  on  the  heather  was  your  son;  and 
the  other  is  to  ask  no  question  off  your  guest 
till  he  has  drunk  the  deoch-an-doruis." 

"I'm  grudging  you  nothing,"  said  the 
woman;  "but  a  blind  widow  is  entitled  to  the 
truth  and  frankness." 

M'lver  soothed  her  with  great  skill,  and 
brought  her  back  to  her  bairns. 


"Ay/*  said  he,  "some  day  they'll  be  off 
your  hands,  and  you  the  lady  with  sons  and 

servants." 

"Had  you  a  wife  and  bairns  of  your  own," 
said  the  woman,  "you  might  learn  some  day 
that  a  parent's  happiest  time  is  when  her 
children  are  young.  They're  all  there,  and 
they're  all  mine  when  they're  under  the 
blanket;  but  when  they  grow  up  and  scatter, 
the  nightfall  never  brings  them  all  in,  and 
one  pair  of  blankets  will  not  cover  the  cares 
of  them.  I  do  not  know  that,"  she  went  on, 
"from  what  I  have  seen  in  my  own  house; 
but  my  mother  told  me,  and  she  had  plenty 
of  chance  to  learn  the  truth  of  it,  with  sons 
who  died  among  strangers,  and  sons  who 
bruised  her  by  their  lives  more  than  they 
could  by  their  deaths." 

"You  have  some  very  ruddy  and  handsome 
boys  there,"  said  M'lver.  And  aye  he  would 
be  winking  and  smiling  at  the  young  rogues 
in  the  corner. 

"1  think  they  are,"  said  the  woman.  **I 
never  saw  but  the  eldest,  and  he  was  then 
at  tlie  breast,  tno  mh'eudail,  the  dear,  his  fa- 
ther's image." 

"Then  the  father  of  him  must  have  been  a 
well -fared  and  pretty  man,"  said  John,  very 
promptly,  not  a  bit  abashed  by  the  tiomeliness 
of  the  youth,  who  was  the  plainest  of  the 
tlock.  with  a  freckled  skin,  a  low  hang-dog 
brow,  and  a  nose  like  the  point  of  a  dirk. 

"He  was  that,"  said  the  woman,  fondly — 
"the  finest  man  in  the  parish.  He  had  a  little 
lameness,  but " 

"I  have  a  bit  of  a  halt,  myself,"  said  M'lver, 
with  his  usual  folly;  "and  I'm  sure  I'm  none 
the  worse  for  it." 

The  oldest  boy  sat  up  in  bed  and  gloomed 
at  us  very  sullenly.  lie  could  scarcely  be 
expected  to  understand  the  conceits  of 
M'lver's  tale  about  his  lameness,  that  any 
one  with  eyes  could  behold  had  no  existence. 

"But  I  never  think  of  my  man,"  the  woman 
went  on,  "but  as  I  saw  him  first  before  he 
met  with  his  lameness.  Eyes  are  a  kind  of 
doubtful  blessing  too  in  some  ways.  Mine 
have  forgotten  all  the  ugly  things  they  knew, 
and  in  my  recollection  are  but  many  bonny 
things:  my  man  was  always  as  young  to  me 
as  when  he  came  courting  in  a  new  blue 
bonnet  and  a  short  coat;  my  children  will  be 
changing  to  every  one  but  to  me." 

Stewart,  with  his  own  appetite  satisfied,  was 
acting  lackey  to  the  gentlemen  in  the  byre — 
fetching  out  cogies  of  milk  and  whangs  of 
bear-meal  bannock,  and  the  most  crisp  pi- 
quant white  cheese  ever  I  put  tooth  to.  He 
was  a  man  without  a  conscience,  and  so  long 
as  his  own  ends  and  the  ends  of  his  friends 
were  served,  he  would  never  scruple  to  empty 
the  woman's  girnel  or  toom  her  last  basin, 
and  leave  her  no  morsel  of  food  or  drink 
at  the  long-run.  But  M'lver  and  I  put  an 
end  to  that,  and  so  won,  as  we  thought,  to 
the  confidence  of  the  elder  lad  in  the  bed, 
who  had  glunched  low-browed  among  his 
franker  brethren. 

We  slept  for  some  hours,  the  seven  of  us, 
among  the  bracken  of  the  byre,  wearied  out 
and  unable  to  go  farther  that  night,  even  if 
the  very  dogs  were  at  our  heels.    We  slept 
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sound,  Tm  sure,  all  but  M'lver,  whom,  wak- 
ing, twice  in  the  chill  of  the  night,  I  found 
sitting  up  and  listening  like  any  sentinel. 

"What  are  you  watching  for  there?'*  T 
asked  him  on  the  second  time. 

"Nothing  at  all,  Colin,  nothing  at  all.  I 
was  aye  a  poor  sleeper  at  the  best,  and  that 
snore  of  Rob  Stewart  is  the  very  trump  of 
the  next  world." 

It  was  in  the  dawn  again  he  confessed 
to  his  real  apprehension — only  to  my  private 
ear,  for  he  wished  no  more  to  alarm  the  others 
by  day  than  to  mar  my  courtship  of  slumber 
by  night. 

"The  fact  is,"  said  he,  "I'm  not  very  sure 
about  our  young  gentleman  yonder  in  the 
bed.  He's  far  too  sharp  in  the  eye  and 
black  in  the  temper,  and  too  much  of  Clan 
Donallachd  generally,  to  be  trusted  with  the 
lives  and  liberties  of  seven  gentlemen  of  a 
tartan  he  must  know  unfriendly  to  Glencoe. 
I  wish  I  saw  his  legs  that  I  might  guess  the 
length  of  him,  or  had  had  the  wit  to  ask  his 
mother  his  age,  for  either  would  be  a  clue  to 
his  chance  of  carrying  the  tale  against  us 
down  the  valley  there.  He  seemed  tremendous 
sharp  and  wicked  lying  yonder  looking  at  us, 
and  I  was  in  a  sweat  all  night  for  fear  he 
would  be  out  and  tell  on  us.  But  so  far  he's 
under  the  same  roof  as  ourselves." 

Sonachan  and  the  baron-bailie  quarrelled 
away  about  some  point  of  pedigree  as  they 
sat,  a  towsy,  unkempt  pair,  in  a  dusty  corner 
of  the  byre,  with  beards  of  a  most  scraggy 
nature  grown  upon  their  chins.  Their  un- 
couthness  gave  a  scruple  of  foppishness  to 
M'lver,  and  sent  him  seeking  a  razor  in  the 
widow's  house.  He  found  the  late  hus- 
band's, and  shaved  himself  trimly,  while 
Stewart  played  lackey  again  to  the  rest  of  us, 
taking  out  a  breakfast  the  housewife  was  in 
the  humour  to  force  on  us.  He  had  com- 
pleted his  scraping,  and  was  cracking  away 
very  freely  with  the  woman,  who  was  bak- 
ing some  bannocks  on  the  stone,  with  sleeves 
rolled  up  from  arms  that  were  rounded  and 
white.  They  talked  of  the  husband  (the  one 
topic  of  new  widowhood),  a  man,  it  appeared 
of  a  thousand  parts,  a  favourite  with  all, 
and  yet,  as  she  said,  "When  it  came  to  the 
black  end  they  left  me  to  dress  him  for  the 
grave,  and  a  stranger  had  to  bury  him." 

M'lver,  looking  fresh  and  spruce  after  his 
cleansing,  though  his  eyes  were  small  for  want 
of  sleep,  aroused  at  once  to  an  interest  in  the 
cause  of  this  unneighbourliness. 

The  woman  stopped  her  occupation  with 
a  sudden  start  and  flared  crimson. 

"I  thought  you  knew,"  said  she,  stammer- 
ing, turning  a  rolling-pin  in  her  hand — "I 
thought  you  knew;  and  then  how  could  you? 
...  I  maybe  should  have  mentioned  it. 
.  .  .  but,  .  .  .  but  could  I  turn  you  from 
my  door  in  the  nighttime  and  hunger?" 

M'lver  whistled  softly  to  himself,  and 
looked  at  me  where  I  stood  in  the  byre-door. 

"Tuts,"  said  he,  at  last,  turning  with  a 
smile  to  the  woman,  as  if  she  could  see 
him:  "what  does  a  bit  diflference  with  Low- 
land law  make  after  all?  I'll  tell  you  this, 
mistress,  between  us, — I  have  a  name  myself 
for  private  foray,  and   it's  perhaps  not  the 


first  time  I  have  earned  the  justification  of 
the  kind  gallows  of  Crief  by  small  diversions 
among  cattle  at  night.  It's  the  least  deserv- 
ing that  get  the  tow  gravat." 

(Oh  you  liar!  I  thought.) 

The  woman's  face  looked  puzzled.  She 
thought  a  little,  and  said,  "I  think  you  must 
be  taking  me  up  wrong;  my  man  was  never 
at  the  trade  of  reiving,  and " 

"I  would  never  hint  that  he  was,  good- 
wife,"  cried  John,  quickly,  puzzled-looking 
himself.  "I  said  1  had  a  name  for  the  thing; 
but  they  were  no  friends  of  mine  who  gave 
me  the  credit,  and  I  never  stole  stot  or  quey 
in  all  my  life." 

(I  have  my  doubts,  thinks  I.) 

"My  man  died  of  the  plague,"  said  the 
woman,  blurting  out  her  news,  as  if  eager 
to  get  over  an  awkward  business. 

I  have  never  seen  such  a  sudden  change 
in  a  person's  aspect  as  came  over  John  Splen- 
did in  every  feature.  The  vain  trim  man  of  a 
minute  ago,  stroking  his  chin  and  showing  a 
white  hand  (for  the  entertainment  of  the 
woman  he  must  always  be  forgetting  was 
without  her  sight),  balancing  and  posturing 
on  well-curved  legs,  and  jauntily  pinning  his 
plaid  on  his  shoulder,  in  a  flash  lost  backbone. 
He  stepped  a  pace  back,  as  if  some  one  had 
struck  him  a  blow,  his  jaw  fell,  and  his  face 
grew  ashen.  Then  his  eyes  went  darting 
about  the  chamber,  and  his  nostrils  sniffed 
as  if  disease  was  a  presence  to  be  seen  and 
scented,  a  thing  tangible  in  the  air,  maybe 
to  be  warded  oflF  by  a  sharp  man's  instruc- 
tion in  combat  of  arms. 

"God  of  grace!"  he  cried,  crossing  himself 
most  vigorously  for  a  person  of  the  Protes- 
tant religion,  and  muttering  what  I  have  no 
doubt  was  some  charm  of  his  native  glen  for 
the  prevention  of  fevers.  He  shut  his  mouth 
thereafter  very  quickly  on  every  phrase  he 
uttered,  breathing  through  his  nose;  at  the 
same  time  he  kept  himself,  in  every  part  but 
the  shoesoles  he  tiptoed  on,  from  touching 
anything.  I  could  swear  the  open  air  of  the 
most  unfriendly  glen  in.  Christendom  was  a 
possession  to  be  envious  of  for  John  M'lver 
of  Barbcck. 

Stewart  heard  the  woman's  news  that  came 
to  him  as  he  was  carrying  in  from  the  byre 
the  vessels  from  which  he  had  been  serving 
his  companions.  He  was  in  a  stew  more  ex- 
traordinary than  John  Splendid;  he  blanched 
even  to  the  scars  of  his  half-head,  as  we  say. 
spat  vehemently  out  of  his  mouth  a  piece  of 
bread  he  was  chewing,  turned  round  about 
in  a  flash,  and  into  the  byre  past  me  as  I 
stood  (not  altogether  alarmed,  but  yet  a 
little  disturbed  and  uneasy)  in  the  doorway. 
He  emptied  his  clothing  and  knapsack  of 
every  scrap  of  food  he  had  purloined,  making 
a  goodly  heap  upon  the  floor, — the  very  oaten 
flour  he  dusted  off  his  finger-tips,  with  which 
he  had  handled  cake  that  a  little  ago  he  was 
risking  his  soul's  salvation  to  secure.  And 
— except  the  minister — the  other  occupants 
of  the  byre  were  in  an  equal  terror. 

For  in  this  matter  of  smittal  plagues  we 
Highlanders  are  the  most  arrant  cowards.  A 
man  whose  life  we  would  save  on  the  field, 
or  the  rock-face,  or  the  sea,  at  the  risk  of  our 
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own  lives  or  the  more  abominable  peril  of 
wound  and  agony,  will  die  in  a  ditch  of  the 
Spotted  Death  or  a  fever  before  the  most 
valiant  of  us  would  put  out  a  hand  to  cover 
him  again  with  his  blanket.  He  will  get  no 
woman  to  sound  his  coronach,  even  if  he  were 
Lord  of  the  Isles.  I  am  not  making  defence 
or  admitting  blame,  though  I  have  walked  in 
Hamburg  when  the  pitch-barrels  blazed  in  the 
street,  fuming  the  putrid  wind;  but  there  is  in 
the  Gaelic  character  a  dread  of  disfiguration 
more  than  of  sudden  and  painful  death.  What 
we  fear  is  the  black  mystery  of  such  dis- 
orders; they  come  on  cunning  winds  unher- 
alded, in  fair  weather  or  bad,  day  or  night,  to 
the  rich  and  to  the  poor,  to  the  strong  as  to 
the  weak.  You  may  be  robust  to-day  in  a 
smiling  country  and  to-morrow  in  a  twist  of 
agony,  coal-black,  writhing  on  the  couch, 
every  fine  interest  in  life  blotted  out  by  a  yel- 
low film  upon  the  eyes.  A  vital  gash  with 
a  claymore  confers  a  bloodier  but  a  more 
comely  and  natural  end.  Thus  the  Gael 
abhors  the  very  roads  that  lead  to  a  plague- 
struck  dwelling.  If  places  do  not  kill,  they 
will  mar — yes,  even  agamst  the  three  charms 
of  Island  I,  and  that,  too,  makes  heavier 
their  terror,  for  a  man  mutilated  even  by  so 
little  as  the  loss  of  a  hand  is  an  object  of 
pity  to  every  hale  member  of  his  clan.  He 
may  have  won  his  infirmity  in  a  noble  hour, 
but  they  will  pity  him,  and  pity  to  the  proud 
is  worse  than  the  glove  in  the  face. 

Instantly  there  was  a  great  to-do  in  getting 
away  from  this  most  unfortunate  dwelling. 
The  lads  in  the  byre  shook  tartan  and  out 
to  the  fresh  air,  and  rejoiced  in  the  wind 
with  deep-drawn  gulping  breaths,  as  if  they 
might  wash  the  smallest  dust  of  disease  from 
their  bodily  system.  So  at  last  only  M'lver 
and  I  were  left  standing  at  the  door. 

"Well,"  said  John,  with  an  effort,  "we  must 
be  going.  I  never  thought  it  was  so  late. 
And  we  must  be  on  the  other  side  of  Dalncss 
before  very  long.  You  have  been  very  good 
to  us,  and  my  name's  John  M'lver,  of  Bar- 
breck — a  kind  of  Campbell  with  a  great  re- 
spect for  the  MacDonalds,  of  whom  I  kcnt  a 
few  perfect  gentry  in  foreign  wars  I  have 
been  at  the  fighting  of.  And — good  day, 
mistress,  we  must  be  going.  My  friends  have 
the  very  small  manners  surely,  for  they're 
off  down  the  road.  We'll  just  let  them  go 
that  way.  What  need  ye  expect  of  small  men 
and  gillies?" 

He  signed  to  me  with  a  shake  of  his  spor- 
ran to  show  it  was  empty,  and,  falling  to  his 
meaning,  I  took  some  silver  from  my  own 
purse  and  offered  it  to  the  glum-faced  lad 
in  the  blankets.  Beetle-brow  scowled,  and 
refused  to  put  a  hand  out  for  it,  so  I  left  it  on 
a  table  without  a  clink  to  catch  the  woman's 
ear. 

"Would  you  not  have  a  deoch-an-dorius?** 
asked  the  woman,  making  to  a  press  and  pro- 
ducing a  bottle. 

M'lver  started  in  a  new  alarm.  "No,  no. 
You're  very  good,"  said  he;  "but  I  never  take 
it  myself  in  the  morning,  and — good  day,  mis- 
tress— and  my  friend  Elrigmore,  who's  left 
with  me  here,  is  perhaps  too  free  with  it 
sometimes;  and  indeed  maybe  I'm  that  way 


myself  too — it*s  a  thing  that  grows  on  you. 
Good-bye,  mistress." 

She  put  out  her  hand,  facing  us  with  up- 
lifted the  fingers  to  his  lips,  softly  kissed 
the  minister,  who  had  left  the  four  others 
down  the  brae,  stepped  softly  into  the  room. 
M'lver  was  in  a  high  perplexity.  He  dare 
not  shake  the  woman's  hand,  and  still  he  dare 
not  hurt  her  feelings.  **My  thong's  loose," 
said  he,  stopping  to  fumble  with  a  brogue 
that  needed  no  such  attention.  He  rose  with 
the  minister  at  his  shoulder. 

"And  good  day  to  you  again,  mistress," 
said  M'lver,  turning  about  to  go,  without 
heeding  the  outstretched  hand. 

Master  Gordon  saw  the  whole  play  at  a 
glance.  He  took  the  woman's  hand  in  his 
without  a  word,  wrung  it  with  great  warmth, 
and,  seized  as  it  seemed  by  a  sudden  whim, 
lifted  the  fingers  to  his  lips,  softly  kissed 
them,  and  turned  away. 

"O,"  cried  the  woman,  with  tears  welling 
to  her  poor  eyes — "O  Qan  Campbell,  I'll 
never  call  ye  down!  Ye  may  have  the  guile 
they  claim  for  ye,  but  ye  have  the  way  with 
a  widow's  heart!" 

I  did  it  with  some  repugnance,  let  me  own ; 
but  I,  too,  shook  her  hand,  and  followed  the 
minister  out  at  the  door.  M'lver  was  hot 
with  annoyance  and  shame,  and  ready  to  find 
fault  with  us  for  what  we  had  done;  but  the 
cleric  carded  him  like  wool  in  his  feelings. 

"Oh,  valour,  valour!"  he  said,  in  the  midst 
of  his  sermon,  "did  I  not  say  you  knew  your 
duty  in  hate  better  than  in  affection?" 

John  Splendid  kept  a  dour-set  jaw,  said 
never  a  word,  and  the  seven  of  us  proceeded 
on  our  way. 

It  was  well  on  in  the  morning,  the  land 
sounding  with  a  new  key  of  troubled  and 
loosening  waters.  Mists  clogged  the  moun- 
tain-tops, and  Glencoe  far  off  to  its  westward 
streamed  with  a  dun  vapour  pricked  with  the 
tip  of  fir  and  ash.  A  moist  feel  was  in  the 
air:  it  relapsed  anon  to  a  smirr  of  rain. 

"This  is  a  shade  better  than  clear  airs  and 
frost  and  level  snow  for  quarries  on  a  hunt- 
ing," said  I. 

"I'm  glad  it  suits  you."  said  M'lver.  "I've 
seen  the  like  before,  and  I'm  not  so  sure  about 
the  advantage  of  it." 

CHAPTER  XXIV. 

The  rain  that  was  a  smirr  or  drizzle  on  the 
north  side  of  Glencoe  grew  to  a  steady 
shower  in  the  valley  itself  and  when  we  had 
traversed  a  bit  in  the  airt  of  Tynree  it  had 
become  a  pouring  torrent — slanting  in  our 
faces  with  the  lash  of  whips,  streaming  from 
the  hair  and  crinkling  the  hands,  and  leav- 
ing the  bonnet  on  the  head  as  heavy  as  any 
French  soldier's  salade.  I  am  no  great  un- 
lover  of  a  storm  in  the  right  circumstances. 
There  is  a  long  strath  between  Nordlingen 
and  Donauworth  of  Bavaria,  where  once  we 
amazed  our  foreign  allies  by  .netting  out, 
bare  to  the  kilt  and  sark,  in  threshing  hail, 
running  for  miles  in  the  pelt  of  it  out  of  the 
sheer  content  of  encounter — and  perhaps  a 
flagon  or  two  of  wine.  It  was  a  bravado, 
perhaps,  but  a  ploy  to  brace  the  spirit:  we 
gathered  from  it  some  of  the  virtues  of  our 
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simple  but  ample  elders,  who  were  strong 
men  when  they  lay  asleep  with  a  cheek  to 
the  naked  earth  and  held  their  faces  frankly 
up  to  sun  or  rain.  But  if  we  rejoiced  in 
the  rains  of  Bavaria  there  was  no  cause  for 
glee  in  those  torrents  of  Glencoe,  for  they 
made  our  passage  through  the  country  more 
difficult  and  more  dangerous  than  it  was  be- 
fore. The  snow  on  the  ground  was  for  hours 
a  slushy  compost,  that  the  foot  slipped  on  at 
every  step,  or  that  filled  the  brogue  with  a 
paste  that  nipped  like  brine.  And  when  the 
melting  snow  ran  to  lower  levels,  the  soil 
itself,  relaxing  the  rigours  of  its  frost,  be- 
came as  soft  as  butter  and  as  unstable  to 
the  foot.  The  burns  filled  to  the  lip  and 
brawled  over,  new  waters  sprung  up  among 
the  rocks  and  ran  across  our  path,  so  that 
we  were  for  ever  wading  and  slipping  and 
splashing  and  stumbling  on  a  route  that 
seemed  never  to  come  to  any  end  or  better- 
ment. 

Seven  more  pitiful  men  never  trod  High- 
lands. The  first  smirr  soaked  our  clothing; 
by  the  middle  of  the  glen  we  were  drenched 
to  the  hide,  and  the  rain  was  flowing  from 
the  edges  of  our  kilts  in  runnels.  Thus 
heaven  scourged  us  with  waters  till  about 
the  hour  of  noon,  when  she  alternated  water 
with  wind  and  gales  burst  from  the  west,  the 
profound  gorges  of  Stob  Dubh  belching  full 
to  the  throat  with  animus.  There  were  fir- 
plantings  by  the  way,  whose  branches  twanged 
and  boomed  in  those  terrific  blasts,  that  on 
the  bare  braeside  lifted  up  the  snow  with 
an  invisible  scoop  and  flung  it  in  our  faces. 

Stewart  and  the  man  with  the  want  led 
the  way,  the  latter  ever  with  his  eyes  red 
a-weeping,  looking  about  him  with  starts  and 
tremors,  moaning  lamentably  at  every  wail  of 
wind,  but  ceasing  now  and  then  to  gnaw  a 
bone  he  had  had  enough  of  a  thief's  wit  to 

§ouch  in  the  house  of  the  blind  widow. 
tewart,  a  lean  wiry  man,  covered  the  way 
with  a  shepherd's  long  stride — heel  and  toe 
and  the  last  spring  from  the  knee — most  pov- 
erty-struck and  mean  in  a  kilt  that  flapped 
too  low  on  his  leg  and  was  frayed  to  ribbons, 
a  man  with  but  one  wish  in  the  world,  to  save 
his  own  unworthy  skin,  even  if  every  one  else 
of  our  distressed  corps  found  a  sodden  and 
abominable  death  in  the  swamps  or  rocks 
of  that  doleful  valley.  Then  on  the  rear  b<'- 
hind  those  commoners  came  the  minister  and 
John  Splendid  and  myself,  the  minister  with 
his  brecks  burst  at  the  knees,  his  stockings 
caught  up  with  a  poor  show  of  trimness  by 
a  braid  of  rushes,  contrived  by  M'lver,  and 
his  coat-skirts  streaming  behind  him.  You 
could  not  but  respect  the  man's  courage: 
many  a  soldier  Fve  seen  on  the  dour  hard 
leagues  of  Germanic — good  soldiers  too. 
heart  and  body — collapse  under  hardships  less 
severe.  Gordon,  with  a  drawn  and  curd-white 
face,  and  eyes  burning  like  lamps,  surrendered 
his  body  to  his  .spirit,  and  it  bore  him  as  in  a 
dream  through  wind  and  water,  over  moor 
and  rock,  and  amid  the  woods  that  now  and 
again  we  had  to  hide  in. 

That  we  had  to  hide  so  little  was  one  of 
the  miracles  of  our  traverse.  At  any  other 
time  perhaps  Glencoe  and  the  regions  round 


about  it  would  be  as  well  tenanted  as  any 
low-country  strath,  for  it  abounded  on  cither 
hand  with  townships,  with  crofts  that  perched 
on  brief  plateaux,  here  and  there  with  black 
bothyhouses  such  as  are  (they  say)  the  com- 
mon dwellings  over  all  the  Hcbrid  Isles.  Yet, 
moving,  not  in  the  ultimate  hollow  of  the 
valley,  but  in  fighting  fashion  upon  the  upper 
levels,  we  were  out  of  the  way  of  molestation, 
and  in  any  case  it  was  a  valley  for  the  time 
deserted  by  men.  Women  we  could  see  in 
plenty,  drawing  water  or  bearing  peats  in 
from  the  bogs  behind  their  dwellings,  or 
crossing  from  house  to  house  or  toun  to  toun, 
with  plaids  drawn  tightly  over  their  heads, 
their  bodies  bent  to  meet  the  blasts  that  made 
their  clothing  banner  and  full.  Nor  children 
either  were  there  in  that  most  barren  country, 
or  they  keep  within,  sheltering  the  storms 
assailing,  and  the  want  of  them  (for  I  have 
ever  loved  the  little  ones)  added  twenty-fold 
to  my  abhorrence  of  the  place. 

We  had  to  hide  but  rarely,  I  say:  two  or 
three  times  when  down  in  the  valley's  depths 
there  showed  a  small  group  of  men  who  were 
going  in  the  same  direction  as  ourselves  by 
the  more  natural  route,  at  a  quarter  of  a 
league's  distance  in  advance  of  us.  They 
were  moving  with  more  speed  than  we,  and 
for  a  time  we  had  the  notion  that  they  might 
be  survivors,  like  ourselves,  of  Argilc's  clan. 
But  at  last  this  fancy  was  set  at  flight  by  the 
openness  of  their  march,  as  well  by  their 
stoppage  at  several  house  by  the  way,  from 
which  they  seemed  to  be  joined  by  other 
men,  who  swelled  their  numbers  so  that  after 
a  time  there  would  be  over  a  score  of  them 
on  the  mission,  whatever  it  might  be.  In 
that  misty  rain-swept  day  the  eye  could  not 
carry  far.  and  no  doubt  they  were  plainer 
to  our  view  than  we  were  to  theirs  among 
the  drab  vapours  on  the  hillside.  But  once 
or  twice  we  thought  they  perceived  us. 
for  they  stopped  and  looked  to  the  left  and 
up  the  brae-face  we  were  on,  and  then  it  was 
we  had  to  seek  the  shelter  of  tree  or  bush. 
If  they  saw  us.  they  seemed  to  suspect  no 
evil,  for  they  held  on  their  way.  still  ahead 
of  us,  and  making  for  Tynree.  Whoever  they 
were,  they  became  at  last  so  manifest  a  danger 
to  our  escape  out  of  the  head  of  the  glen  that 
we  fell  back  anew  on  the  first  plan  of  going 
through  the  corries  on  the  south  side  of  the 
glen  and  piercing  by  them  to  Dalness.  In 
the  obscurity  of  a  great  shower  that  set  up  a 
a  screen  between  us  and  the  company  march- 
ing to  Tynree.  we  darted  down  the  brae, 
across  the  glen,  and  over  to  the  passage 
they  call  the  Lairig  Eilde  that  is  on  the  west 
of  the  great  Little  Herd  hill  of  Elivc.  and 
between  it  and  Ben  Fhada  or  the  Long 
Monnt.  whose  peaks  you  will  find  with  snow 
in   their  gullies  in  the  height  of  summer. 

It  was  with  almost  a  jocund  heart  I  turned 
my  back  on  Glencoe  as  we  took  a  drove- 
path  up  from  the  river.  But  I  glanced  with 
a  shiver  down  its  terrible  distance  upon  th.it 
nightmare  of  gulf  and  eminence,  of  gash, 
and  peaks  afloat  upon  swirling  mists.  It  l«iy. 
a  looming  horror,  forgotten  of  heaven  and 
unfriendly  to  man  (as  one  might  readily 
imagine),  haunted  for  ever  with  wailing  airs 
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and  rumours,  ghosts  calling  in  the  deeps  of 
dusk  and  melancholy,  legends  of  horror  and 
remorse. 

**Thank  God,"  said  I,  as  we  gave  the  last 
look  at  it — "thank  God  I  was  not  born  and 
bred  yonder.  Those  hills  would  crush  my 
heart  against  my  very  ribs." 

**It's  good  enough  for  the  people  who 
are  in  it,"  said  John.  **\Vhat  are  they  but 
MacDonalds?  'Take  and  not  give'  is  their 
motto.  They  can  have  Glencoe  for  me,  with 
M'Millan's  right  to  Knapdale, — as  long  as 
wave  beats  on  rock." 

Master  Gordon,  though  wc  had  spoken 
in  the  Gaelic,  half  guessed  our  meaning.  **A 
black  place  and  mournful,"  said  he;  '*but 
there  may  be  love  there  too  and  warm 
hearts,  and  soil  where  the  truth  might  flour- 
ish as  in  the  champaign  over  against  Gilgal 
beside  the  plains  of  Moreh." 

Now  we  were  in  a  tract  of  country  mourn- 
ful beyond  my  poor  description.  I  know 
corries  in  Argile  that  whisper  silken  to  the 
winds  with  juicy  grasses,  corries  where  the 
deer  love  to  prance  deep  in  the  cool  dew,  and 
the  beasts  of  far-oflf  woods  come  in  bands  at 
their  seasons  and  together  rejoice.  I  have 
seen  the  hunter  in  them  and  the  shepherd, 
too,  coarse  men  in  life  and  occupation,  come 
sudden  among  the  blowing  rush  and  whis- 
pering reed,  among  the  bog-flower  and  the 
cannoch,  unheeding  the  moor-hen  and  the 
cailzie-cock  rising,  or  the  stag  of  ten  at 
pause,  while  they  stood,  passionate  adven- 
turers in  a  rapture  of  the  mind,  held  as  it 
were  by  the  spirit  of  such  places  as  they  lay 
in  a  slobbery  bloom  of  haze,  the  spirit  of 
old  good  songs,  the  baffling  surmise  of  the 
piper  and  the  bard.  To  those  corries  of  my 
native  place  will  be  coming  in  the  yellow 
moon  of  brock  and  foumart — the  beasts  that 
dote  on  the  autumn  eves — the  People  of  Qui- 
etness; have  I  not  seen  their  lanthorns  and 
heard  their  laughter  in  the  night? — so  that 
they  must  be  blessed  corries,  so  endowed 
since  the  days  when  the  gods  dwelt  in  them 
without  tartan  and  spear  in  the  years  of  the 
peace  that  had  no  beginning. 

But  the  corries  of  Lorn;  black  night  on 
them,  and  the  rain  rot!  They  were  troughs 
of  despond  as  we  went  struggling  through 
them.  The  knife-keen  rushes  whipped  us  at 
the  thigh,  the  swamps  bubbled  in  our  shoes. 
Round  us  rose  the  hills  grey  and  bald,  sown 
with  boulders  and  crowned  with  sour  mists. 
Surely  in  them  the  sun  never  peeps  even  in 
the  long  days  of  summer:  the  star,  I'll  war- 
rant never  rained  on  them  his  calm  influ- 
ence! 

Dolour  left  us  speechless  as  we  trudged, 
even  when  for  a  time  we  were  lost.  We  es- 
sayed in  a  silence  at  openings  here  and  there, 
at  hacks  and  water-currents,  wandering  off 
from  each  other,  whistling  and  calling,  peer- 
ing from  rock-brows  or  spying  into  wounds 
upon  the  hills,  so  that  when  we  reached  Dal- 
ness  it  was  well  on  in  the  day.  If  in  sum- 
mer weather  the  night  crawls  slowly  on  the 
Highlands,  the  winter  brings  a  fast  black 
rider  indeed.  His  hoofs  were  drumming  on 
the  hills  when  first  we  saw  sight  of  Dalness; 
he  was  over  and  beyond  us  when  we  reached 


the  plain.  The  land  of  Lorn  was  black  dark 
to  the  very  roots  of  its  trees,  and  the  rivers 
and  burns  themselves  got  lost  in  the  thick 
of  it,  and  went  through  the  night  calling 
from  hollow  to  hollow  to  hearten  each  other 
till  the  dawn. 

Dalness  lies  in  Glen  Etive,  at  a  gushet  of 
hills  on  either  side  of  which  lie  paths  known 
to  the  drover  and  the  adventurer.  The  house 
receded  from  the  passes  and  lay  back  in  a 
pleasance  walled  by  whin  or  granite,  having 
a  wattled  gate  at  the  entrance.  When  we 
were  descending  the  pass  we  could  see  a 
glare  of  light  come  from  the  place  even 
though  the  mist  shrouded,  and  by  the  time 
we  got  to  the  gate  it  was  apparent  that  the 
house  was  lit  in  every  chamber.  The  win- 
dows that  pierced  the  tall  gables  threw 
beams  of  light  into  the  darkness  and  the 
open  door  poured  out  a  yellow  flood.  At 
the  time  we  came  on  it  first  we  were  unaware 
of  our  propinquity  to  it,  and  this  mansion 
looming  on  us  suddenly  through  the  vapours 
seemed  a  cantrip  of  witchcraft,  a  dwelling's 
ghost,  grey,  eerie,  full  of  frights,  a  phantom 
of  the  mind  rather  than  a  habitable  home. 
We  paused  in  a  dumb  astonishment  to  look 
at  it  lying  there  in  the  darkness,  a  thing  so 
different  from  the  barren  hills  and  black 
bothies  behind  our  shoulders. 

We  gathered  in  a  cluster  near  the  wattle 
gate,  the  minister  perhaps  the  only  man  who 
had  the  wit  to  acknowledge  the  reality  of 
the  vision.  His  eyes  fairly  gloated  on  this 
evidence  of  civilised  state,  so  much  recalling 
the  surroundings  in  which  he  was  most  at 
home.  As  by  an  instinct  of  decency,  he  drew 
up  his  slack  hose  and  bound  them  anew  with 
the  rushen  garters,  and  pulled  his  coat-lapels 
straight  upon  his  chest,  and  set  his  dripping 
peruke  upon  his  head  with  a  touch  of  the 
dandy's  air,  all  the  time  with  his  eyes  on 
those  gleaming  windows,  as  if  he  feared  to 
relinquish  the  spectacle  a  moment,  lest  it 
should  fly  like  a  dream. 

We  had  thought  first  of  pushing  across  the 
glen,  over  the  river,  through  Corrie  Ghuib- 
hasan,  and  into  the  Black  Mount;  but  the 
journey  in  a  night  like  what  was  now  fallen 
was  not  to  be  attempted.  On  the  hills  be- 
yond the  river  the  dog-fox  barked  with 
constancy,  his  vixen  screeching  like  a  child 
— signs  of  storm  that  no  one  dare  gainsay. 
So  we  determined  to  seek  shelter  and  con- 
cealment somewhere  in  the  policies  of  the 
house.  But  first  of  all  we  had  to  find  what 
the  occasion  was  of  this  brilliancy  in  Dal- 
ness, and  if  too  many  people  for  our  safety 
were  not  in  the  neighborhood.  I  was  sent 
forward  to  spy  the  place,  while  my  compan- 
ions lay  waiting  below  a  cluster  of  alders. 

I  went  into  the  grounds  with  my  heart 
very  high  up  on  my  bosom,  not  much  put 
about  at  any  human  danger,  let  me  add,  for 
an  encounter  with  an  enemy  of  flesh  and 
blood  was  a  less  fearsome  prospect  than  the 
chance  of  an  encounter  with  more  invulnera- 
ble foes,  who,  my  skin  told  me,  haunted 
every  heugh  and  howe  of  that  still  and  som- 
bre demesne  of  Dalness.  But  I  set  my  teeth 
tight  in  my  resolution,  and  with  my  dirk 
drawn  in  my  hand — it  was  the  only  weapon 
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left  me — I  crept  over  the  grass  from  bush  to 
bush  and  tree  to  tree  as  much  out  of  the 
revelation  of  the  window-lights  as  their  num- 
bers would  let  me. 

There  was  not  a  sound  in  the  place,  and 
yet  those  lights  might  have  betokened  a 
great  festivity,  with  pipe  and  hari)  going, 
and  dancers'  feet  thudding  on  the  lioor. 

At  one  of  the  gables  there  was  a  low  win- 
dow, and  I  made  for  it,  thinking  it  a  possible 
eye  to  a  lobby  or  passage,  and  therefore  not 
so  hazardous  to  look  in  at.  I  crept  up  and 
viewed  the  interior. 

My  window,  to  my  astonishment,  looked 
in  on  no  bare  plain  lobby,  but  on  a  spacious 
salmanger  or  hall,  very  rosy  with  sconce 
light  and  wood-fire — a  hall  that  exten<lcd  the 
wnole  length  of  the  house,  with  a  byc-or- 
dinar  high  ceil  of  black  oak  carved  very 
handsomely.  The  walls  at  the  far  end  were 
hung  with  tapestry  very  like  MacCailein's 
rooms  at  home  in  Inncraora;  and  down  the 
long  sides,  whose  windows  streamed  the 
light  upon  the  hall,  great  stag-heads  glow- 
ered with  unsleeping  eyes,  stags  of  numerous 
tines.  The  floor  was  strewn  with  the  skins 
of  the  chase,  and  on  the  centre  of  it  was  a 
table  laden  with  an  untouched  meal,  and  bot^ 
ties  that  winked  back  the  flicker  of  the  can- 
dle and  the  hearth. 

The  comfort  of  the  place,  by  contrast  with 
our  situation,  seemed,  as  I  looked  hungrily 
on  it  through  the  thick  glass  of  the  lozcn. 
more  great  and  tempting  than  any  thing  ever 
I  §aw  abroad  in  the  domains  of  princes.  Its 
air  was  charged  with  peace  and  order;  the 
little  puflFs  and  coils  and  wisps  of  silver-grey 
smoke,  coming  out  of  the  fireplace  into  the 
room,  took  long  to  swoon  into  nothingness 
in  that  tranquil  interior. 

But  the  most  wonderful  thing  of  all  was, 
that  though  the  .supper  seemed  ready  for  a  • 
company,  and  could  not  have  been  long  left, 
I  waited  five  or  ten  minutes  with  my  face 
fast  set  to  the  pane  and  no  living  foot«;tep 
entered  the  room.  I  watched  the  larger  door 
near  the  far-off  end  eagerly:  it  lay  ajar,  smil- 
ing a  welcome  to  the  parts  of  the  house  be- 
yond, but  no  one  came  in. 

"Surely  they  are  throng  in  some  other 
wing,"  I  thought,  "and  not  so  hungry  as  we. 
or  their  viands  did  not  lie  so  long  untouched 
in  that  dainty  room." 

T  went  round  the  house  at  its  rear,  feeling 
my  way  .slowly  among  the  bushes.  T  looked 
upon  parlours  and  bed-closets,  kitchens  and 
corridors:  they  were  lighted  with  the  ex- 
travagance of  a  marriage-night,  and  as  ten- 
;<ntless  and  silent  as  the  cells  of  Kilchrist. 
The  beds  were  straightened  out.  the  hearths 
were  swept,  the  floors  were  scrubbed,  on 
every  hand  was  the  evidence  of  recent  busi- 
ness, but  the  place  was  relinquished  to  the 
ghosts. 

How  it  was  I  cannot  .sav.  but  the  mystery 
of  the  house  made  me  giddy  at  the  head. 
But  I  was  bound  to  push  my  searching  fur- 
ther, so  round  with  a  swithering  heart  went 
Elrigmore  to  the  very  front  door  of  the  man- 
sion of  Dalness — open,  as  T  have  said,  with 
the  light  gushing  lemon-yellow  on  the  lawn. 
I  tapped    softly,  my    heart    this    time    even 


higher  than  my  bosom,  with  a  foot  back 
ready  to  retreat  if  answer  came.  Then  I 
rasped  an  alarm  on  the  side  of  the  yett  with 
a  noise  that  rang  fiercely  through  the  place 
and  brought  the  sweat  to  my  body,  but  there 
was  even  then  no  answer. 

So  in  1  went,  the  soft  holes  of  my  brogues 
making  no  sound  on  the  boards,  but  leaving 
the  impress  of  my  footsteps  in  a  damp  blot. 

Now,  to  me.  brought  up  in  a  Highland 
farm-steading  (for  the  house  of  Elrigmore  is 
without  great  spaciousness  or  pretence), 
large  and  rambling  castles  and  mansions 
ever  seem  eerie.  1  must  in  them  be  thinking, 
like  any  boy,  of  the  whi.sperings  of  wraiths  in 
their  remote  upper  rooms;  1  feel  strange 
airs  come  whipping  up  their  long  or  crooked 
lobbies  at  night:  the  number  of  their  doors 
are,  to  my  llighland  instinct,  so  many  un- 
necessary entrances  for  enemies  and  things 
mischancy. 

But  to  wander  over  the  house  of  Dalness, 
lit  from  tolbooth  to  garret  with  lowe — to  see 
the  fires  not  green  liut  at  their  prime  with 
high-banked  peat  that  as  yet  had  not  thrown 
an  ash — to  see  so  fine  a  supper  waiting  in  a 
mansion  utterly  desolate  and  its  doors  open 
to  the  wilds,  seemed  a  thing  so  magical  that 
I  felt  like  taking  my  feet  from  the  place  in 
a  hurry  of  hurries  and  fleeing  with  my 
comrades  from  .so  unco  a  countryside.  High 
and  low  I  ranged  in  the  interior.  I  had 
found  a  nut  without  a  kernel,  and  at  last 
I  stood  dumfoundered  and  afraid,  struck  sol- 
emn by  the  echo  of  my  own  hail  as  it  rang 
unfamiliar  through  the  interior. 

I  might  have  been  there  fifteen  minutes  or 
half  an  hour  when  M'lver.  impatient  at  my 
delay  or  fearing  some  injury  to  my  person, 
came  in  and  joined  me.  He  too  was  struck 
with  amazement  at  the  desertion  of  the 
house.  He  measured  the  candles,  he  scru- 
tinized the  fires,  he  went  round  the  building 
out  and  in.  and  he  could  but  conclude  that 
we  must  be  close  upon  the  gate  when  the 
house  was  abandoned. 

'•But  why  abandon  it?"  I  asked. 

"That's  the  Skyman's  puzzle:  it  would 
take  seven  men  and  seven  years  to  answer 
it."  said  he.  *'I  can  only  say  it's  very  good 
of  them  Cif  there's  no  ambuscade  in  it)  to 
leave  so  fine  an  inn  and  so  bonny  a  supper 
with  a  bush  above  the  door  and  never  a  bar 
against  entrance.  We'll  just  take  advantage 
of  what  fortune  has  sent  us." 

"Tlie  sooner  the  better."  said  T.  standing 
up  to  a  fire  that  delighted  my  body  like  a 
caress.  "I  have  a  trick  of  knowing  when 
good  fortune's  a  dream,  and  I'll  be  awake 
and  find  myself  lying  on  hard  heather  before 
the  bite's  at  my  mouth." 

M'lver  ran  out  and  brought  in  our  com- 
panions, none  of  them  unwilling  to  put  this 
strange  free  hostel  to  the  test  for  its  warmth 
and  hospitality.  We  shut  and  barred  the 
doors,  and  set  ourselves  down  to  such  a 
cold  collation  as  the  most  fortunate  of  us 
had  not  tasted  since  the  little  wars  began. 
Between  the  savage  and  the  gentleman  is  but 
a  good  night's  lodging.  Give  the  savage  a 
peaceful  hearth  to  sit  by.  a  roof  to  his  head, 
and  a  copious  wcll-cookcd  supper,  and  his 
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savagery  will  surrender  itself  to  the  sleek 
content  of  a  Dutch  merchantman.  We  sat 
at  a  table  whose  load  would  have  rationed 
a  company  of  twice  our  number,  and  I  could 
see  the  hard  look  of  hunting  relax  in  the 
aspect  of  us  all:  the  peering,  restless  sunken 
eyes  came  out  of  their  furrowed  caverns, 
turned  calm,  full,  and  satisfied;  the  lines  of 
the  brow  and  mouth,  the  contour  of  the 
cheek,  the  cariage  of  the  head,  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  hands,  altered  and  improved.  An 
hour  ago,  when  we  were  the  sport  of  fero- 
cious nature  in  the  heart  of  a  country  in- 
fernal, no  more  than  one  of  us  would  have 
swithered  to  strike  a  blow  at  a  fellow-crea- 
ture and  to  have  robbed  his  corpse  of  what 
it  might  have  of  food  and  comfort.  Now  we 
gloated  in  the  airs  benign  of  Dalness  house, 
very  friendly  to  the  world  at  large,  the  stuff 
that  tranquil  towns  are  made  of.  We  had 
even  the  minister's  blessing  on  our  food,  for 
Master  Gordon  accepted  the  miracle  of  the 
open  door  and  the  vacant  dwelling  with  John 
Splendid's  philosophy,  assuring  us  that  in 
doing  so  he  did  no  more  than  he  would 
willingly  concede  any  harmless  body  of 
broken  men  such  as  we  were,  even  his  direst 
enemies,  if  extremity  like  ours  brought  us  to 
his  neighbourhood. 

'*I  confess  I  am  curious  to  know  how  the 
thing  happened,  but  the  hand  of  the  Al- 
mighty's m  it  anyway,"  he  said;  and  so  say- 
ing he  lay  back  in  his  chair  with  a  sigh  of 
satisfaction  that  lost  nothing  of  its  zest  by 
the  influence  of  the  rain  that  blattered  now 
in  drumming  violence  on  the  window-panes. 

John  Splendid,  at  the  table-end  laughed 
shortly  between  his  cups  at  a  flagon  of  wine. 

"All  the  same,"  said  he,  "I  would  advise 
you  to  put  some  of  the  Almighty's  provand 
in  your  pouch,  for  fear  the  grace  that  is  ours 
now  may  be  torn  suddenly  enough  from  us." 

Sonachan  pointed  to  Stewart,  who  had  al- 
ready filled  every  part  of  his  garments  with 
broken  meat,  and  his  wallet  as  well.  "There's 
a  cautious  man,"  said  he,  "whatever  your  no- 
tion of  sudden  ceasing  may  be.  He  has  been 
putting  bite  about  in  his  wallet  and  his  stom- 
ach since  ever  we  sat  down.  Appin  ways,  no 
doubt." 

*'Biadh  an  diugh,  cogadh  a  mair-each — food 
to-day,  war  to-morrow,"  said  the  son  of 
kings.  "Royal's  my  race!  A  man  should 
aye  be  laying  in  as  he  goes:  if  I  had  not  had 
my  wallet  on  Loch  Leven-side,  I  ken  some 
gentry  who  would  have  been  as  hungry  as 
common  herds,  and  with  nothing  to  help  it." 

John  Splendid  laughed  again.  "Wise  man, 
Rob!"  said  he;  "you  learnt  the  first  princi- 
ples of  campaigning  in  Appin  as  nicely  as 
ever  I  did  in  the  wars  of  the  Invincible  Lion 
(as  they  called  him)  of  the  North.  Our  rev- 
erend comrade  here,  by  the  wisdom  of  his 
books,  never  questions,  it  seems  that  we 
have  a  leave  of  Dalness  house  as  long  as  we 
like  to  stay  in  it,  its  pendicles  and  pertinents, 
lofts,  crofts,  gardens,  mills,  multures,  and  se- 
quels, as  the  lawyers  say  in  their  damned 
sheepskins,  that  have  been  the  curse  of  the 
Highlands  even  more  than  books  have  been. 
Now  I've  had  an  adventure  like  this  before. 
Once  in  Rugenwalde,  midway  between  Dan- 


zig and  Stettin,  where  we  lay  for  two  months, 
I  spent  a  night  with  a  company  of  Hepburn's 
blades  in  a  castle  abandoned  by  the  Duke  of 
Pomerania.  Roystering  dogs!  Stout  hearts! 
Where  arc  they  now,  those  fine  lads  in  cors- 
let and  morgensterne,  who  played  havoc  with 
the  casks  in  the  Rugenwalde  cellar?  Some 
of  them  died  of  the  pest  in  Schiefelbein,  four 
of  them  fell  under  old  Jock  Hepburn  at 
Frankfort,  the  lave  went  wandering  about  the 
world,  kissing  and  drinking,  no  dotrbt,  and 
lying  and  sorrowing  and  dying,  and  never 
again  will  we  foregather  in  a  vacant  house  in 
foreign  parts!  For  that  is  the  hardship  of 
life,  that  it's  ever  a  flux  and  change.  We  are 
here  to-day  and  away  to-morrow,  and  the 
bigger  the  company  and  the  more  high- 
hearted the  merriment,  the  less  likely  is  the 
experience  to  be  repeated.  I'm  sitting  here 
in  a  miraculous  dwelling  in  the  land  of  Lorn, 
and  I  have  but  to  shut  my  eyes  and  round 
about  me  are  cavaliers  of  fortune  at  the 
board.  I  give  you  the  old  word,  Elrigmore: 
'Qaymore  and  the  Gael';  for  the  rest — par- 
don me — you  gentlemen  are  out  of  the  ploy. 
I  shut  my  eyes  and  I  see  Fowlis  and  Farqu- 
har,  Mackenzie,  Obisdell,  Ross,  the  two  bal- 
biren  and  stabkfiechienf  with  their  legs  about 
the  board;  the  wind's  howling  up  from  Stet- 
tin road;  to-morrow  we  may  be  carrion  in 
the  ditch  at  Guben's  gate,  or  wounded  to  a 
death  by  slow  degrees  in  night  scaladoe. 
That    was    soldiering.      You     fought    your 

equals  with  art  and  science;  here's .  Well 

well,  God's  grace  for  MacCailein  Mor!" 

"God's  grace  for  us  all!"  said  the  minister. 

The  man  with  the  want  fell  fast  asleep  in 
his  chair,  with  his  limbs  in  gawky  disposi- 
tion. Stewart's  bullet-head,  with  the  line  of 
the  oval,  unbroken  by  ears,  bobbed  with 
affected  eagerness  to  keep  up  with  the  fast 
English  utterance  and  the  foreign  names  of 
M'lver,  while  all  the  time  he  was  fingering 
some  metal  spoons  and  wondering  if  money 
was  in  them  and  if  they  could  be  safely  got 
to  Inneraora.  Sonachan  and  the  baron-bailie 
dipped  their  beaks  in  the  jugs,  and  with  lifted 
heads,  as  fowls  slocken  their  thirst,  they  let 
the  wine  slip  slowly  down  their  throats, 
glucking  in  a  gluttonous  ecstasy. 

"God's  grace  for  us  all!"  said  the  minister 
again,  as  in  a  benediction. 

M'lver  pushed  back  his  chair  without 
rising,  and  threw  a  leg  across  its  arm  with 
a  complacent  look  at  the  shapely  round  of 
the  calf,  that  his  hose  still  fitted  with  won- 
derful neatness  considering  the  stress  they 
must  have  had  from  wind  and  rain. 

"We  had  grace  indeed,"  said  he,  "on  the 
banks  of  Oder  river.  We  came  at  night,  just 
as  now,  upon  this  castle  of  the  cousin  of 
this  most  noble  and  puissant  lord  of  Po- 
merania. It  was  Palm  Sunday,  April  the 
third.  Old  Style.  I  mind,  because  it  was 
my  birthday;  the  country  all  about  was  burst- 
ing out  in  a  most  rare  green;  the  gardens 
and  the  fields  breathed  sappy  odours,  and 
the  birds  were  throng  at  the  bigging  of 
their  homes  in  bush  and  eave;  the  day 
sparkled,  and  river  and  cloud  too.  till  the 
spirit  in  a  person  jigged  as  to  a  fiddle;  the 
nights  allured  to  escapade." 
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"What  was  the  girl's  name?"  I  asked 
M'lver,  leaning  forward,  finding  his  story  in 
some  degree  had  parallel  with  my  own. 

**Her  name,  Colin — I  did  not  mention  the 
girl,  did  1?  How  did  you  guess  there  was  a 
girl  in  it?"  said  John,  perplexed. 

I  Hushed  at  my  own  transparency,  and  was 
glad  to  see  that  none  but  the  minister  (and 
M'lver  a  little  later)  had  observ^ed  the  con- 
fession of  my  query.  The  others  were  too 
busy  on  carnal  appetites  to  feel  the  touch  of 
a  sentiment  wrung  from  me  by  a  moment's 
illusion. 

"It  is  only  my  joke."  I  stammered;  "you 
have  a  reputation  among  the  snoods." 

M'lver  smiled  on  me  very  warm-heartedly. 
yet  cunningly  too. 

"Colin,  Colin,"  he  cried.    "Do  I  not  know 
you  from  boot  to  bonnet?     You  think   the 
spring  seasons  are  never  so  fond  and  magic 
as  when  a  man  is  courting  a  girl;  you  are 
minding  of  some  spring  day  of  your  own  and 
a  night  of  twinkling  stars.     I'll  not  deny  but 
there  was  a  girl  in  my  case  in  the  parlour  of 
Pomeranians     cousin     at     Frankfort-on-the- 
Oder;  and  I'll  not  deny  that  a  recollection 
of  her  endows  that  season  with  something  of 
its  charm.    We  had  ventured  into  this  vacant 
house,  as  I  have  said;  its  larders  were  well 
plenished;  its  vaults  were  full  of  marshalled 
brigades   of  bottles   and   battaglia   of   casks. 
Thinking  no  danger,  perhaps  careless  if  there 
was,  we  sat  late,  feasted  to  the  full,  and  drank 
deep  in  a  house  that  like  this  was  empty  in 
every  part.     It  was  1631 — I'll  leave  you  but 
that  clue  to  my  age  at  the  time — and.  well 
I  was  an  even  prettier  lad  than  I  am  to-day. 
I  see  you  smile.  Master  Gordon;  but  that's 
my  bit  joke.     Still  there's  some  relevance  to 
ray  story  in  my  looks  too.     Though  I   was 
but  a  sergeant  of  pikes  (with  sons  of  good 
families  below  me.  as  privates,  mind  you), 
I  was  very  trim  and  particular  about  my  ap- 
parel.    I  carried  myself  with  a  good   chest. 
as  we  say — my  feature  and  my  leg  speak  for 
themselves.     I  had  sung  songs — trifles  of  my 
own,    foolishly    esteemed,    I'm    hearing,   in 
many  parts  of  Argile.     Til  not  deny   but  I 
like  to  think  of    that,  and    to  fancy  young 
folks    humming    my  ditties    by  warm    fires 
when  I'm  maybe  in  the  cold  with  the  divot 
at  my  mouth.    And  I  had  told  a  tale  or  two 
— a  poor  art  enough.  Til  allow,   spoiled  by 
bookcraft.     It  was  a  cheery  company  as  you 
may  guess,  and  at  last  I  was  at  a  display  of 
our  Highland  dancing.    I  see  dancing  to-day 
in  many  places  that  is  not  the  thing  as  I  was 
taught  it  by  the  strongest  dancer  in  all  Al- 
bainn.    The  company  sat  facing  as  I  stepped 
it  over  a  couple  of  sword-bladcs.  and  their 
backs    were    to    the    door.      Mackenzie    was 
humming     a     port-a-bheul     with     a     North 
Country  twang  even  in  his  nose,  and  I  was 
at  my  last  .step  when  the  door  opened  with 
no  noise  and  a  girl  looked  in.  her  eyes  staring 
hard  at  me  alone,  and  a  finger  on  her  lips  for 
silence.     A   man   of  less   discernment    would 
have  stopped  his  dance  incontinent  and  be- 
trayed the  presence  of  the  lady  to  the  others. 
who   never  dreamt   so   interesting  sight   was 
behind  them.    But  I  never  let  on.    I  even  put 
an  extra  flourish  on  mv  conclusion,  that  came 


just  as  the  girl  backed  out  at  the  door  beck- 
oning me  to  follow  her.  Two  minutes  later, 
while  my  friends  were  bellowing  a  rough 
Gaelic  chorus,  I  was  out  following  my  lady 
of  silence  up  a  little  stair  and  into  a  room 
below  the  eaves.  There  she  narrated  to  me 
the  plot  that  we  unhappy  lads  were  to  be  the 
victims  of.  The  house  was  a  trap;  it  was  to 
be  surrounded  at  night,  when  we  had  eaten 
and  drunken  over-well,  and  the  sword  was 
our  doom  arranged  for.  The  girl  told  me  all 
this  very  quietly  in  the  French  she  learned  I 
was  best  master  of  next  to  my  own  Gaelic, 
and — what  a  mad  thing's  the  blood  in  a 
youth— all  the  time  I  was  indifferent  to  her 
alarum,  and  pondering  upon  her  charms  of 
lip  and  eye.  She  died  a  twelvemonth  later 
in  Glogoc  of  Silesia,  and — God  give  her 
peace: 

"You  may  save  your  supplication,"  said 
Gordon;  "her  portion's  assigned,  a  thing 
fixed  and  unalterable,  and  your  prayer  is  a 
Popish  conceit." 

"God  give  her  peace!  I'll  say  it.  Master 
Gordon,  and  I'll  wish  it  in  the  face  of  every 
Covcrnantcr  ever  droned  a  psalm!  She  died 
in  Silesia,  not  careless,  I'm  thinking,  of  the 
memory  of  one  or  two  weeks  we  spent  in 
Frankfort,  whose  outer  lanes  and  fauborgs 
are  in  my  recollection  blossoming  with  the 
almond- tlower  and  scented  at  eve. 

He  rose  to  his  feet  and  paced  the  floor  be- 
side us,  strong,  but  loosened  a  little  at  the 
tongue  by  the  generous  wine  of  Dalness;  his 
mien  a  blending  of  defiance  against  the 
cheatry  of  circumstances  and  a  display  of  old 
ancient  grief. 

"Heart  of  the  rose,  gramachreey  bird-song 
at  the  lip.  star-eye  and  wisdom,  yet  woman 
to  the  core.  I  wish  I  were  so  young  as  then 
I  was,  and  ochanie,  what  availed  my  teens,  if 
the  one  woman  that  ever  understood  me  were 
no  more  but  a  dust  in  Glogoel" 

"Come,  come,  man."  I  cried;  "it's  a  world 
full  of  very  choice  women." 

"It  is  indeed?"  asked  he.  turning  on  me 
a  pitiful  eye;  "I'm  wrong  if  you  ever  met  but 
one  that  was  quite  so  fine  as  you  must  have 

them Tuts.  tuts,  here  I'm  on  the  key  of 

old  man's  history.  I  cheat  myself  at  times  of 
leisure  into  the  notion  that  once  I  loved  a 
foreign  girl  who  died  a  spotless  maiden. 
You'll  notice.  Master  Gordon,  I  have  some 
thing  of  the  sentiment  you  Lowlanders  make 
such  show  of,  or  I  play-act  the  thing  very 
well.  Believe  me.  I'll  hope  to  get  a  wife  out 
of  your  parish  some  day  yet:  but  I  warn  you 
she  must  have  a  tocher  in  her  .stocking  as 
well  as  on  her  father's  hill." 

The  minister  surveyed  him  through  half- 
shut  eyes,  leaning  back  on  the  rungs  of  his 
chair.  I  think  he  saw  the  truth  as  clearly  as 
I  did  myself,  for  he  spoke  with  more  than 
common  softness  when  he  answered. 

"I  like  your  tale."  he  said,  "which  had  a 
different  conclusion  and  a  more  noble  one 
than  what  I  looked  for  at  the  opening." 
Then  he  leaned  out  and  put  a  hand  on  John 
Splendid's  sleeve.  "Human  nature,"  said  he, 
"is  the  most  baffling  of  mysteries.  I  said  I 
knew  you  from  boot  to  bonnet,  but  there's 
a  corner  I  have  still  to  learn  the  secret  of." 
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"Well,  well,"  said  M'lvcr,  lifting  a  glass 
confusedly,  and  seating  himself  again  at  the 
board,  "here's  a  night-cap — MacCailein  Mor 
and  the  Campbell  cause!"  "And  a  thought 
of  the  lady  of  Frankfort,"  I  whispered,  press- 
ing his  foot  with  my  toe  beneath  the  table, 
and  clinking  my  glass  with  his. 

We  drank,  the  two  of  us.  in  a  silence,  and 
threw  the  glasses  on  the  hearth. 

The  windows,  that  now  were  shuttered, 
rattled  to  gowsty  airs,  and  the  rain  drummed 
on.  All  about  the  house,  with  its  numerous 
corners,  turrets,  gushets,  and  corbie-stepped 
gables,  the  fury  of  the  world  rose  and  wan- 
dered, the  fury  that  never  rests,  but  is  ever 
somewhere  round  the  ancient  universe,  jib- 
ing night  and  morning  at  man's  most  valiant 
effort.  It  might  spit  and  blow  till  our  shell 
shook  and  creaked,  and  the  staunch  walls 
wept,  and  the  garden  footways  ran  with  bub- 
bling waters,  but  we  were  still  to  conquer. 
Our  lanthorn  gleamed  defiance  to  that  brag 
of  night  eternal,  that  pattern-piece  of  the  last 
triumph  of  the  oldest  enemy  of  man — Black- 
ness the  Rider,  who  is  older  than  the  hoary 
star. 

Fresh  wood  hissed  on  the  fire,  but  the 
candles  burned  low  in  their  sockets.  Sona- 
chan  and  the  baron-bailie  slept  with  their 
heads  on  the  table:  and  the  man  with  the  want, 
still  sodden  at  the  eyes,  turned  his  wet  hose  up- 
on his  feet  with  a  madman's  notion  of  cogifort. 


"I  hope,"  said  M'lver,  "there's  no  ambus- 
cade here,  as  in  the  house  of  the  cousin  of 
his  Grace  of  Pomerania.  At  least  we  can  but 
bide  on,  whatever  comes,  and  take  the  night's 
rest  that  offers,  keeping  a  man-about  watch 
against  intrusion." 

"There's  a  watch  more  pressing  still,"  said 
Master  Gordon,  shaking  the  slumber  off  him 
and  jogging  the  sleeping  men  upon  the 
shoulders.  "My  soul  watcheth  for  the  Lord 
more  than  they  that  watch  for  the  morning. 
We  have  been  wet  with  the  showers  of  the 
mountain,  like  Job,  and  embracing  the  rock 
for  the  want  of  a  shelter.  We  are  lone- 
haunted  men  in  a  wild  land  encompassed  by 
enemies;  let  us  thank  God  for  our  safety 
thus  far,  and  ask  His  continued  shield  upon 
our  flight." 

And  in  the  silence  of  that  great  house,  drip- 
ping and  rocking  in  the  tempest  of  the  night, 
the  minister  poured  out  his  heart  in  prayer. 
It  had  humility  and  courage  too;  it  was  im- 
bued with  a  spirit  strong  and  calm.  For  the 
first  time  my  heart  warmed  to  the  man  who 
in  years  after  was  my  friend  and  mentor — 
Alexander  Gordon,  Master  of  the  Arts,  the 
man  who  wedded  me  and  gave  my  children 
Christian  baptism,  and  brought  solace  in  the 
train  of  those  little  ones  lost  for  a  space 
to  me  among  the  grasses  and  flowers  of  Kil- 
malieu. 

(To  be  continued.) 


LOVE  LOOKED  BACK 

Love  looked  back  from  the  Place  of  the  Star, 

And  whispered  thus  to  me ; 
Ay,  though  it  traveled  so  faint  and  far, 

And  his  face  I  might  not  see, 
Past  the  tumult,  the  stir  and  jar, 

I  knew  that  it  was  he; 

*'Sing  the  song  that  is  thine  and  mine 
Though  none  shall  hearken  or  know. 

Here,  where  mv  watchfires  ceaseless  shine 
And  blossoms  of  white  dreams  blow. 

Past  the  surging  of  bitter  brine, 
The  meaning  of  song  shall  go. 


''Though  from  flame  unto  frozen  spar 
No  voice  shall  answer  thee; 
Deep  in  the  solitudes  that  are 

Where  swallows  of  thought  dart  free, 
In  the  heart  of  cool,  blue  calms  afar 

The  haven  of  song  shall  be." 
Love  looked  back  from  the  Place  of  tlw  Star 
And  idiispercd  thus  to  me, 

Virginia  Woodward  Cloud. 
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EASTERN  LETTER. 

New  York.  August  i,  1898. 

The  publications  for  July  were  naturally 
quite  light  and  contained  but  few  titles  likely 
to  meet  with  any  considerable  sale.  Rupert  of 
Hentsau,  the  sequel  to  The  Prisoner  of  Zenda, 
was  incomparably  the  most  important  and 
reached  a  remarkable  sale,  advance  orders 
having  been  particularly  good.  As  a  direct 
result  the  improved  sale  of  The  Prisoner  of 
Zenda  is  noticeable,  the  sixteenmo  edition 
reniaining  on  the  market  was  at  once 
exhausted  and  there  has  been  a  good  demand 
for  the  twelvemo  edition  uniform  with  Rupert 
of  Hentsau.  Other  works  of  fiction  pub- 
lished during  the  month  include  A  Romance 
of  Summer  Seas,  by  Varina  Anne  Jefferson- 
Davis;  IV  Lyttle  Salem  Maide,  by  E.  W.  D. 
Hamilton,  and  In  the  Sargasso  Sea,  by 
Thomas  A.  Janvier.  Of  miscellaneous  sub- 
jects Collections  and  Recollections  has  been 
very  well  received  and  is  in  considerable  de- 
mand. There  have  been  several  additions  to 
what  may  be  termed  war  literature,  of  which 
Yesterday  in  the  Philippines,  by  Joseph  Earle 
Stevens,  should  have  a  good  sale  as  there  is 
very  little  in  written  book  form  on  the  Philip- 
pines. The  continued  inability  t(>  supply 
Foreman's  Philippines  may  be  considered  a 
misfortune  as  undoubtedly  a  good  number 
could  have  been  sold.  A  few  books  on  re- 
ligious subjects  are  still  meeting  with  a  suf- 
ficient demand  to  warrant  mention  at  this 
time,  notably  In  His  Steps,  Tlve  Twentieth 
Century  City  and  The  Ideal  Life. 

Fiction,  however,  has  been  the  mainstay 
of  recent  sales  and  the  continued  calls  for 
HeWeck  of  Bannisdale,  Penelope  s  Progress, 
TJie  Kings  Jackal  and  The  Pride  of  Jcnnico 
have  materially  helped  out  the  dull  season. 
In  addition  to  the  above  claiming  attention 
in  this  connection  are  American  Wives,  by 
Gertrude  Atherton;  The  Loftdoners,  by  Rob- 
ert Hichens.  and  The  Celebrity,  by  Winston 
Churchill.  Paper-bound  fiction  is  also  in  de- 
mand to  some  extent  and  the  popular  books 
in  this  style  include  The  Gift  of  Bonaparte, 
A  Captii'c  Princess,  The  Queen  s  Cup  and  Par 
Freedonis  Sake. 

A  number  of  new  editions  of  standard 
authors  are  being  brought  out.  Messrs. 
Harper  and  Brothers'  new  volumes  in  their 
editions  of  Thackeray  continue  to  sell  readily. 
Mr.  A.  L.  Burt  is  showing  some  very  attrac- 
tive editions  of  Scott,  the  illustnitions  in  the 
more  expensive  sets  being  from  new  plates, 
and  Mr.  David  McKay  will  bring  out  a  com- 
petitive edition  of  the  Temple  Shakespeare 
which  compares  favourably  with  the  original. 

Library  trade  has  kept  up  unusally  well 
for  this  time  of  year.  The  orders,  while  cov- 
ering quite   an   extensive   field   of  literature. 


are  mostly  for  recent  fiction  with  a  noticeable 
proportion  of  the  books  relating  to  matters 
in  connection  with  subjects  suggested  by  the 
war.  The  first  of  the  text-book  orders  for 
the  coming  season  arc  being  received  and  in- 
dicate that  the  popular  authorities  of  the  past 
will  be  mostly  used;  nevertheless,  the  pub- 
lishers arc  bringing  out  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  new  works  in  this  department  and  are 
looking  forward  to  a  good  season  of  intro- 
ductions. 

While  .sales  generally  at  present  are  light, 
the  prospect  of  an  early  closing  of  the  war 
is  leading  everyone  to  bdieve  that  an  excep- 
tionally good  trade  may  be  expected  during 
the  coming  month. 

The  most  popular  books  of  the  month  in 
their  order  of  sale  are  as  follows: 

Rupert  of  Hcnt7.au.  By  Anthony  Hope. 
$1.50. 

The  Pride  of  Jcnnico.  By  Agnes  and 
Egerton   Castle.    $1.50. 

The  Prisoner  of  Zenda.  By  Anthony 
Hope.     $1.50. 

TIelbeck  of  Bannisdale.  By  Mrs.  Hum- 
phry Ward.     2  vols..  $2.00. 

The  King's  Jackal.  By  Richard  Harding 
Davis.     $1.25. 

In  flis  Steps.  By  Charles  M.  Sheldon. 
Paper.  25  cents:  cloth,  75  cents. 

Penelope's  Progress.  By  Kate  Douglas 
Wiggin.     $1.25. 

Hugh  Wynne.  By  S.  Weir  Mitchell.  2 
vols..  $2.00. 

Silence,  and  Other  Stories.  By  Mary 
Wilkins.     $1.25. 

The   (jadlly.     By   E.   L.   Voynich.     $1.25. 

The  Girl  at  Cohhurst.  By  Frank  R. 
Stockton.     $1.50. 

The  Forest  Lovers.  By  Maurice  Hewlett. 
$r.50. 

The  Terror.     By  Felix  Gras.     $r.5o. 

Kronstadt.     By    Max    Pemberton.     $1.50. 

American  Wives  and  iMiglish  Husbands. 
By  Gertrude  Atherton.     $1.50. 


Wl^STI^RX  LICTTICR. 

CiiiCA(;o.  Aug.   1.  i8<)8. 

Sales  during  July  as  a  rule  reach  the  lowest 
point  of  the  year,  and  more  attention  is  given 
to  preparations  for  the  autumn  campaign  than 
to  anything  else.  Vacations  too  are  the  order 
of  the  day.  and  the  much  harassed  l)oi)k  clerk 
betakes  himself  ofT  to  recuperate,  where  there 
are  no  bookstores  and.  if  he  can  find  such 
a  place,  where  there  are  no  books. 

Speaking  generally  the  month's  business 
was  fair,  and  to  the  conservative  mind  as 
satisfactory  as  could  be  expected.  The  suc- 
cessful termination  of  the  war  is  looked  for 
soon,  and  the  expectation  of  this  is  having 
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already  a  good  effect  upon  the  trade.  Every- 
one is  hopeful  and  bookmen  generally  expect 
to  participate  largely  in  the  improvement  of 
business,  which  usually  follows  unsettled 
times,  such  as  we  have  recently  experienced. 

Fiction  enjoyed,  as  always  in  midsummer,  a 
relatively  larger  call  than  anything  else, 
especially  the  cheaper  kinds  of  paper-bound 
books.  War  literature  claimed  also  a  good 
deal  of  atention,  but  upon  the  whole  the 
demand  was  less  brisk  than  during  May  and 
June.  An  increased  call  for  biographies  of 
the  late  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  also  for  his  works, 
was  noticeable,  but  his  death  has  not  increased 
the  sale  of  Gladstone  literature  to  any  appreci- 
able extent. 

A  cheaper  edition,  printed  from  new  plates, 
of  Will  Carleton's  works  has  just  reached  us, 
and  at  the  reduced  price  the  books  should  sell 
well  during  the  forthcoming  season.  Carle- 
ton's  books  have  declined  in  sale  during  the 
last  few  years,  and  this  action  on  the  part  of 
his  publishers,  may  help  to  restore  him  to 
popularity. 

Rupert  of  Hentsau  led  the  demand  last 
month,  and  a  large  number  was  sold.  The 
work  will  hardly  be  accorded  the  measure  of 
popularity  that  The  Prisoner  of  Zenda  has  en- 
joyed, but  it  appears  likely  to  outsell  any 
other  of  Anthony  Hope's  books. 

The  usual  July  exhibit  of  new  and  forth- 
coming publications,  afforded  book-sellers  in 
this  locality  a  valuable  opportunity  to  learn 
what  publishers  intend  to  bring  forth  in  the 
autumn.  New  books  will  be  plentiful,  judg- 
ing from  the  samples  shown,  and  it  is  possible 
that  the  total  number  published  will  exceed 
the  average  considerably,  many  works  having 
been  held  back  on  account  of  the  war.  It  is 
to  be  feared  however  that  a  great  deal  of 
publishing  will  be  crowded  into  the  last  two 
months  of  the  year,  as  preparations  are  not 
so  well  advanced  as  they  might  have  been, 
and  some  houses  have  not  even  decided  upon 
their  full  complement  of  books  yet.  Advance 
orders  were  good,  and  in  most  cases  the 
bills  sold  were  larger  than  last  year. 

Yesterday  in  the  Philippifies  is  the  first  book 
to  reach  us,  descriptive  of  that  region,  and  it 
is  selling  remarkably  well. 

Spain  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  by  Mrs.  E. 
W.  Latimer,  still  leads  the  demand  for  books 
on  Spain,  and  Cuba  in  War  Time,  by  R.  H. 
Davis,  is  the  most  popular  of  the  various 
works  on  Cuba. 

The  Kings  Jackal  by  Mr.  R.  H.  Davis,  sold 
very  well  last  month,  as  did  also  Helbeck  of 
Bannisdale.  Caleb  West  is  also  going  well. 
Some  of  the  older  favourites,  such  as  The 
Choir  Ini^isible,  Quo  Vadis,  and  The  Hon. 
Peter  Stirling  fell  off  slightly  in  regard  to  the 
number  sold,  but  not  more  than  can  reason- 
ably be  expected  at  this  time  of  the  year. 
Metaphysical  books  are  not  supposed  to  be 
read  much  just  now,  as  they  hardly  come 
under  the  head  of  summer  reading,  but  some 
of  them,  notably  The  Law  of  Psychic  Phe- 
nomena, are  having  a  surprising  demand. 

Four  or  five  more  editions  of  The  Rubaiydt 
of  Omar  Khayyam,  will  appear  in  the  autumn. 
At  this  rate  nearly  every  publisher  in  the  land 
will  soon  have  the  work  upon  his  list. 


The  most  complete  and  satisfactory  line 
of  samples  shown  in  Chicago  last  month, 
was  that  of  Messrs.  Dodd,  Mead  and  Com- 
pany. Nearly  all  of  their  forthcoming  books, 
and  the  list  is  a  large  one,  were  shown  ex- 
actly as  they  will  appear. 

The  following  books  led  the  demand  in  the 
West  last  month: 

Rupert  of  Hentzau.  By  Anthony  Hope. 
$1.50. 

The  King's  Jackal.  By  Richard  Harding 
Davis.    $1.25. 

Helbeck  of  Bannisdale.  By  Mrs.  Humphry 
Ward.    $2.00. 

Caleb  West.  By  F.  Hopkinson  Smith. 
$1.50. 

The  Gadfly.    By  E.  Voynich.    $1.25. 

Penelope's  Progress.  By  Kate  Douglas 
Wiggin.    $1.25. 

Spain  in  the  Nineteenth  Century.  By  Mrs. 
E.  W.  Latimer.    $2.50. 

The  Choir  Invisible.  By  James  Lane  Allen. 
$1.50. 

The  Story  of  an  Untold  Love.  By  Paul 
Leicester  Ford.    $1.25. 

The  Law  of  Psychic  Phenomena,  By 
Thomson  J.  Hudson.    $1.50. 

The  Forest  Lovers.  By  Maurice  Hewlett. 
$1.50. 

The  Pride  of  Jennico.  By  Agnes  and 
Egerton  Castle.    $1.50. 

The  Terror.     By  Felix  Gras.     $1.50. 

The  Hon.  Peter  Stirling.  By  Paul  Leicester 
Ford.    $1.50. 

The  Girl  at  Cobhurst.  By  F.  R.  Stockton. 
$1.50. 


ENGLISH  LETTER. 

London,  June  20  to  July  16,  1898. 

Thje  state  of  business  during  the  period 
has  been  as  a  whole  satisfactory,  that  is  to 
say,  at  the  usual  summer  level.  After  the 
marked  check  it  receives  at  the  first  burst  of 
real  summer  weather,  it  usually  improves 
slightly,  and  then  continues  unchanged  until 
the  holiday  season  is  past.  There  is  a  fair 
amount  of  activity  in  business  with  the  col- 
onies and  foreign  countries  generally. 

The  sale  of  fiction  of  all  kinds,  and  the  6s. 
novel  in  particular,  has  been  a  better  one  dur- 
ing the  period  under  notice.  At  the  moment 
of  writing  there  is  no  particular  work  which 
is  ahead  of  the  others. 

With  the  single  exception  of  Mr.  G.  W.  E. 
Russell's  Gladstofte,  in  the  Prime  Ministers' 
Series,  there  is  very  little  inquiry  for  works 
dealing  with  the  deceased  statesman.  Wagner 
literature  is  also  in  the  background. 

Theology  is  in  slight  demand  only.  Very 
little  is  done  just  now  in  books  of  this  class. 
save  in  the  case  of  Canon  Gore's  Lord's 
Prayer  and  Welldon's  Hope  of  Immortality. 

The  new  6s.  Biographical  Edition  of  Thack- 
eray's works  has  been  well  received. 

Large  orders  have  been  booked  (amounting 
to  something  like  25,000  copies)  of  Anthony 
Hope's  Rupert  of  Hentsau,  which  will  be 
issued  by  the  time  this  is  in  print. 

There  is  still  a  good  trade  in  London  Guide 
books,  and  the  number  published  is  being 
constantly  augmented.       The  ordinary  trav- 
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eller*s  county  handbook  seems,  in  some  meas- 
ure, to  have  given  place  to  the  is.  guide  to  a 
town  and  neighbourhood.  Messrs.  Ward  and 
Lock's  IS.  series,  a  comprehensive  one,  is  in 
great  favour. 

Books  on  cricket,  noticeably  Prince  Ran- 
jitsinhji's  work  on  the  subject,  and  in  fact 
publications  on  athletics  of  all  kinds,  are  now 
to  the  fore,  as  also  are  books  dealing  with 
out-door  life  in  any  form. 

The  issue  of  the  first  number  of  the  Harms- 
worth  Magasinc  has  been  quite  an  event  in 
the  trade.  Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  issue,  when  it  is  stated  that 
for  the  purposes  of  this  report  it  has  been 
officially  ascertained  that  the  leading  whole- 
sale house  has  distributed  about  150,000  cop- 
ies of  this  publication,  weighing  oz'er  fifty 
tons. 

Below  is  appended  the  usual  list  of  the 
most  popular  publications  of  the  hour.  It 
may  be  noted  that  many  of  the  titles  have 
appeared  here  before,  and  that  on  the  whole 
there  is  an  improvement  in  what  may  be 
styled  the  permanency  of  books  generally. 

Evelyn  Innes.    By  G.  Moore.    6s.  (Unwin.) 

The  House  of  Hidden  Treasure.  By  M. 
Gray.    6s.    (Heinemann.) 

The  Lake  of  Wine.  By  B.  Capes.  6s. 
(Heinemann.) 

The  Admiral.  By  Douglas  Sladen.  6s. 
(Hutchinson.) 

A  Pink'un  and  a  Pelican.  By  Binstead 
and  Wells.    6s.    (Bliss.) 

The  Londoners.  By  R.  Hichcns.  6s. 
(Heinemann.) 

At  the  Cross  Roads.  By  F.  Montresor.  6s. 
(Hutchinson.) 

Hannibal's  Daughter.  By  A.  Haggard.  6s. 
(Hutchinson.) 

The  Forest  Lovers.  By  M.  Hewlett.  6s. 
(Macmillan.) 

Helbeck  of  Bannisdale.  By  Mrs.  Humphry 
Ward.    68.    (Smith,  Elder.) 

Concerning  Isabel  Carnaby.  By  E.  T. 
Fowler.    6s.    (Hodder.) 

The  Ape.  the  Idiot,  etc.  By  W.  C.  Mor- 
row.   6s.    (Richards.) 

The  Millionaires.  By  F.  F.  Moore.  6s. 
(Hutchinson.) 

Penelope's  Experiences  in  Scotland.  By 
K.  D.  Wiggin.    6s.     (Gay.) 

Leddy  Marget.  By  L.  B.  Walford.  6s. 
(Longmans.) 

Meg  of  the  Scarlet  Foot.  By  W.  E.  Tire- 
buck.    6s.    (Harper.) 

The  Indiscretions  of  Lady  Asenath.  By  B. 
Thomson.    6s.    (Methucn.) 

Bam  Wildfire.  By  H.  Mathers.  6s.  (Bur- 
leigh.) 

Strength.  By  E.  Sandow.  2s.  6d.  net. 
(Gale.) 

Her  Ladyship's  Elephant.  By  D.  D.  Wells. 
3s.  6d.  (Heinemann.) 

R.  N.  Carey's  Works.  New  3s.  6d.  edition. 
(Bentley.) 

The  Price  of  a  W^ife.  By  J.  S.  Winter. 
3s.  6.    (White.) 

The  Prisoner  of  Zenda.  By  A.  Hope.  3s. 
6d.     (Arrowsmith.) 

Quo  Vadis?  By  H.  Sienkiowicz.  2s.  net. 
(Dent.) 


Private  Life  of  Queen  Victoria.  2s.  6d. 
(Pearson.) 

Waiting  for  the  Spring.  By  D.  Trelawny. 
IS.    (Church  Bells.) 

The  Wonderful  Century.  By  A.  R.  Wallace. 
7s.  6d.     (Sonnenschein.) 

The  Lord's  Prayer.  By  Canon  Gore.  is. 
6d.     (Wells  Gardner.) 

The  Hope  of  Immortality.  By  J.  E.  C. 
Wellddh.    6s.     (Seeley.) 


SALES  OF  BOOKS  DURING  THE 

MONTH. 

New  books  in  order  of  demand,  as  sold 
between  July  i.  1898,  and  August  i.  1898, 

We  guarantee  the  authenticity  of  the  fol- 
lowing lists  as  supplied  to  us,  each  by  leading 
booksellers  in  the  towns  named. 

NEW^  YORK.  UPTOWN. 

1.  Rupert   of    Hcntzau.       By     Hope.     $1.50. 

(Holt) 

2.  The  Pride  of  Jennico.     By   Castle.    $1.50. 

(Macmillan.) 

3.  Helbeck   of   Bannisdale.     By   Mrs.   W^ard. 

$2.00.     (Macmillan.) 

4.  Kronstadt.     By  Pcmberton.     $1.50.     (Ap- 

plcton.) 

5.  Silence.     By  Miss  Wilkins.     $1.25.     (Har- 

per.) 

6.  The    King's    Jackal.      By     Davis.      $1.25. 

(Scribner.) 

NEW  YORK.  DOWNTOWN. 

1.  Rupert    of     Hentzau.     By     Hope.      $1.50. 

(Holt.) 

2.  Helbeck   of   Bannisdale.     By   Mrs.    Ward. 

$2.00.      (Macmillan.) 

3.  The   Forest   Lovers.     By  Hewlett.     $1.50. 

(Macmillan.) 

4.  The    King's    Jackal.      By    Davis.      $1.25. 

(Scribner.) 

5.  Penelope's    Progress.      By    Mrs.    Wiggin. 

$1.25.      ( Houghton. ") 

6.  Kronstadt.     By   Pemberton.     $1.50.     (Ap- 

plcton.") 

ALBANY.  N.  Y. 

1.  King's  Jackal.     By  Davis.     $1.25.     (Scrib- 

ner.) 

2.  Rupert   of   Hentzau.      By    Hope.      $1.50. 

(Holt.) 

3.  The  Terror.    By  Gras.    $1.50.    (Appleton.) 

4.  Penelope's   Progress.     By  Wiggin.     $1.25. 

(Houghton.  Mifflin  &  Co.) 

5.  Forest  I.overs.     By  Hewlett.    $1.50.  (Mac- 

millan.) 

6.  Her    Ladyship's      Elephant.      By     Wells 

$1.25.      (Macmillan.) 

ATLANTA.  GA. 

r.  Rupert   of    Hentzau.      By     Hope.      $1.50. 
(Holt.) 

2.  Prisoner  of    Zenda.     By    Hope.      75    cts. 

(Holt.) 

3.  Pride  of  Jennico.    By  Castle.    $1.50.  (Mac- 

millan.) 

4.  King's  Jackal.     By  Davis.     $1.25.     (Scrib- 

ner.) 

5.  Forest  Lovers.    By  Hewlett.    $1.50.  (Mac- 

millan.) 

6.  Helbeck    of    Bannisdale.       By     Mrs.     H. 

Ward.      $2.00.     (Macmillan.) 
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BALTIMORE,  MD. 

1.  Rupert   of    Hentzau.       By    Hope.      $1.50. 

(Holt.) 

2.  King's  Jackal.      By  R.  H.  Davis.      $1.25. 

(Scribner.) 

3.  The  Girl  at  Cobhurst.    By  F.  R.  Stockton. 

$1.50.    (Scribner.) 

4.  Madam  of  the  Ivies.     By    E.    P.    Train. 

$1.25.     (LippincottJ  « 

5.  Nulma.     By   Mrs.   rraed.     50  cts.     (Ap- 

pleton.) 

6.  Lake  of  Wine.    By  B.  Capes.    50  cts.  (Ap- 

pleton.) 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

1.  Helbeck   of   Bannisdale.      Mrs.    Humphry 

Ward.     $2.00.     (Macmillan.) 

2.  Bird    Neighbors.      By    Blanchan.     $2.00. 

(Doubleday  &  McClure.) 

3.  Pride  of  Jennico.    By  Castle.   $1.50.    (Mac- 

millan.) 

4.  King's  Jackal.     By  Davis.     $1.25.   (Scrib- 

ner's.) 

5.  Silence.     By  Miss  Wilkins.    $1.25.     (Har- 

per.) 

6.  Duenna  of  a  Genius.     By  M.  E.  Francis. 

$1.50.    (Little,  Brown  &  Co.) 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

1.  Helbeck  of   Bannisdale.     By   Mrs.    Hum- 

phry  Ward.     $2.00.      (Macmillan   Co.) 

2.  Rupert  of   Hentzau.     By  Anthony   Hope. 

$1.50.     (Henry  Holt  &  Co.) 

3.  Pride  of  Jennico.    By  Agnes  and  Egerton 

Castle.     $1.50.      (Macmillan.) 

4.  Forest    Lovers.       By     Maurice      Hewlett. 

$1.50.     (Macmillan  Co.) 

5.  Penelope's    Progress.      By    Kate    Douglas 

Wiggin.     $1.25.  (Houghton,  Mifflin  Co.) 

6.  Silence.      By    Mary     E.     Wilkins.      $1.25. 

(Harper  Bros.) 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

1.  Helbeck  of  Bannisdale.     By  Mrs.  Ward. 

$2.00.     (Macmillan.) 

2.  Penelope's    Progress.     By    Mrs.   Wiggin. 

$1.25.     (Houghton.  Mifflin  &  Co.) 

3.  Rupert  of  Hentzau.     By  A.  Hope.    $1.50. 

(Holt  &  Co.) 

4.  Silence.     By  Miss  Wilkins.     $1.25.    (Har- 

per &  Bros.) 

5.  In  Kings'  Houses.     By  Julia  R.  C.  Dorr. 

$1.50.     (L.  C.  Page  Co.) 

6.  The   King's    Jackal.     By    R.     H.     Davis. 

$1.25.     (Scribners.) 

CHICAGO.  ILL. 

1.  Rupert  of  Hentzau.     By  Anthony  Hope. 

$1.50.     (Henry  Holt  &  Co.) 

2.  The   King's  Jackal.      By    R.    H.     Davis. 

$1.25.     (Chas.  Scribner's  Sons.) 

3.  Helbeck  of   Bannisdale.     By  Mrs.    Hum- 

phry Ward.    $2.00.  (The  Macmillan  Co.) 

4.  Caleb     West.     By    F.    Hopkinson    Smith. 

$1.50.     (Houghton.  Mifflin  &  Co.) 

5.  Spain  in  the  Nmeteenth  Century.    By  Mrs. 

E.  W.  Latimer.    $2.50.     (A.  C.  McClurg 
&  Co.) 

6.  The    Gadfly.      By     E.     Voynich.       $1.25. 

(Henry  Holt  &  Co.) 


CINCINNATI,  O. 

1.  Collections   and    Recollections.      By    One 

who  has  kept  a  diary.    $2.50.    (Harper.) 

2.  Rupert  of  Hentzau.     By  Anthony   Hope. 

$1.50.     (Holt.) 

3.  Caleb  West.     By    F.    H.    Smith.      $1.50. 

(Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.) 

4.  The  Forest  Lovers.     By   Hewlett.     $1.50. 

(Macmillan.) 

5.  Silence  and  Other  Stories.     By  Mary   E. 

Wilkins.     $1.25.     (Harper.) 

6.  The  King's  Jackal.  By  K-.  H.  Davis.  $1.25. 

(Scribner.) 

CLEVELAND,  O. 

1.  Rupert    of    Hentzau.      By    Hope.      $1.50. 

(H.  Holt.) 

2.  Pride  of  Jennico.  By  Castle.    $1.50.  (Mac- 

millan.) 

3.  King's  Jackal.     By  Davis.     $1.25.   (Scrib- 

ner.) 

4.  Helbeck  of  Bannisdale.     By  Ward.    $2.00. 

(Macmillan.) 

5.  Penelope's  Progress.     By  Wiggin.     $1.25. 

(Houghton,  Mifflin   &   Co.) 

6.  The  Girl  at  Cobhurst.    By  Stockton.   $1.50. 

(Scribner.) 

DETROIT,  MICH. 

1.  Hassan.     By  Henry  Gilman.    $2.00.     (Lit- 

tle, Brown  &  Co.) 

2.  Rupert  of  Hentzau.     By  Anthony   Hope. 

$1.50.     (Henry  Holt.) 

3.  Caleb  West.    By  Hopkinson  Smith.    $1.50. 

(Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.) 

4.  Gadfly.  By  Voynich.  $1.50.  (Henry  Holt.) 

5.  The  Pride    of    Jennico.     By    Agnes    and 

Egerton  Castle.     $1.50.    (Macmillan.) 

6.  The     King's    Jackal.      Richard     Harding 

Davis.     $1.25.     (Chas.   Scribner's  Sons.) 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

1.  Pride  of  Jennico.    By  Castle.    $1.50.  (Mac 

millan.) 

2.  Rupert   of     Hentzau.      By     Hope.      $1.50. 

(Henry  Holt.) 

3.  Helbeck  of  Bannisdale.     By  Ward.    $2.00. 

(Macmillan.) 

4.  King's  Jackal.     By  Davis.     $1.25.     (Scrib- 

ner.) 

5.  Seven    Months   a    Prisoner.     By    Hadley. 

75  cts.     (Scribner.) 

6.  Caleb  West.    By  Hopkinson  Smith.   $1.50. 

(Houghton.  Mifflin  &  Co.) 

KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

1.  Rupert  of  Hentzau.     By  Anthony   Hope. 

$1.50.     (Holt  &  Co.) 

2.  Penelope's  Progress.     By  Wiggin.     $1.25. 

(Houghton,   Mifflin  &  Co.) 

3.  Caleb  West.       By    F.    H.    Smith.      $1.50. 

(Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.) 

4.  The  Pride  of  Jennico.     By  Castle.     $1.50. 

(Macmillan.) 

5.  The  Girl  at  Cobhurst.    By  Stockton.   $1.50. 

(Scribner.) 

6.  Helbeck    of    Bannisdale.      By    Mrs,     H 

Ward.     $2.00.     (Macmillan.) 
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LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 

1.  Rupert  of  Hentzau.     By  Anthony  Hope. 

$1.50.     (Holt  &  Co.) 

2.  King's  Jackal.     By  Davis.    $1.25.    (Scrib- 

ner.) 

3.  Gadfly.   By  Voynich.    $1.25.    (Holt  &  Co.) 

4.  Ghosts  I   Have   Met.     By  Bangs.     $1.25. 

(Harper.) 

5.  Pride   of    Jennico.       By      Castle.      $1.50. 

(Macmillan.) 

6.  Kjonstadt.     By   Pemberton.     $1.50.    (Ap- 

pleton.)         • 

LOUISVILLE,  KY. 

1.  Rupert  of  Hentzau.     By  Anthony  Hope. 

$1.50.     (Holt  &-Co.) 

2.  Ghosts  I  Have  Met.     By  John  K.  Bangs. 

$1.25.     (Harper  &  Bros.) 

3.  King's  Jackal.     By   R.    H.    Davis.     $1.25. 

(Scribner's.) 

4.  Forest  Lovers.    By  Hewlett.  $1.50.    (Mac- 

millan Co.) 

5.  Waters  of  Caney   Fork.     By   Opie   Read. 

$1.50.     (Rand,  McNally  &  Co.) 

6.  Standard    Bearer.      By    Crockett.     $1.50 

(D.  Appleton  &  Co.) 

MEMPHIS,  TENN. 

1.  Story  of  an  Untold  Love.    By  Ford.   $1.25. 

(Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.) 

2.  The  King's  Jackal.    By  Richard  H.  Davis. 

$1.25.     (Scribner.) 

3.  Javan  Ben  Seir.      By    Walker    Kennedy. 

75  cts.     (F.  A.  Stokes  &  Co.) 

4.  Rupert  of  Hentzau.     By  Anthony   Hope. 

$1.50.     (Henry  Holt.) 

5.  Hugh  Wynne.  By  Mitchell.    $2.00.    (Cen- 

tury Co.) 

6.  The  Valley  Path.     By  Drumgoole.     $1.25. 

(Estes  &  Lauriat.) 

MONTREAL.  CAN. 

1.  The  Habitant.    By  Dr.  Drumniond.   $1.00. 

(G.   P.   Putnam.) 

2.  The  False  Chevalier.     By  Lighthall.   $1.50. 

(F.  E.  Grafton  &  Sons.) 

3.  Kronstadt.     By  Pemberton.     $1.25.    (Cas- 

sell.) 

4.  The   King's   Jackal.       By    Davis.      $1.25. 

(Copp-Clark  Co.) 

5.  The   Final   War.     By  Tracey.     Paper.   75 

cts.     (G.  P.  Putnam.) 

6.  Rupert    of    Hentzau.     By    Hope.     $1.50. 

(Moray.) 

NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 

1.  Rupert  of  Hentzau.     By  Anthony   Hope. 

$1.50.     (Holt  &  Co.) 

2.  Helbeck  of   Bannisdale.     Mrs.    H.   Ward. 

$2.00.     (Macmillan.) 

3.  The   King's  Jackal.      By    R.    H.     Davis. 

$1.25.     (Chas.   Scribner's   Sons.) 

4.  The    Terror.      By    F.    Gras.      $1.50.      (D. 

Appleton  &  Co.) 

5.  Her    Ladyship's    Elephant.      By     D.     D. 

Wells.    $1.50.     (H.  Holt  &  Co.) 

6.  The  Millionaires.     Bv  F.   F.   Moore.     50 

cts.     (D.  Appleton  &  Co.) 


NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 

1.  Rupert  of  Hentzau.     By  Anthony  Hope. 

$1.50.     (Holt  &  Co.) 

2.  Helbeck  of  Bannisdale.     By  Ward.    $2.00. 

(Macmillan.) 

3.  Ghosts  I   Have  Met..     By  Bangs.     $1.25. 

(Harper.) 

4.  Penelope's  Progress.     By  Wiggin.     $1.25. 

(Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.) 

5.  Caleb  West.     By  Smith.    $1.50.     (Hough- 

ton, Mifflin  &  Co.) 

6.  King's  Jackal.     By  Davis.    $1.25.     (Chas. 

Scribner's  Sons.) 


PHILADELPHIA,   PA. 

1.  Pride    of    Jennico.      By     Castle.       $1.50. 

(Macmillan.) 

2.  Girl    at    Cobhurst.      By    Stockton.     $1.50. 

(Scribner.) 

3.  Penelope's  Progress.     By  Wiggin.     $1.25. 

(Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.) 

4.  Love    of     Country.      By     Brady.       $1.25. 

(Scribner.) 

5.  Kronstadt.      By    Pemberton.     $1.50.     (D. 

Appleton  &  Co.) 

6.  Standard   Bearer.      By     Crockett.      $1.50. 

(D.  Appleton  &  Co.) 


PITTSBURG,  PA. 

1.  Rupert  of  Hentzau.     By  Anthony   Hope. 

$1.50.     (Holt  &  Co.) 

2.  Caleb  West.     By  Smith.     $1.50.    (Hough- 

ton.) 

3.  The  Terror.     By  Gras.     $1.50.  (Appleton.) 

4.  Pride  of  Jennico.    By  Castle.    $1.50.  (Mac- 

millan.) 

5.  The    Celebrity.        By      Churchill.       $1.50. 

(Macmillan.) 

6.  Forest  Lovers.    By  Hewlett.    $1.50.  (Mac- 

millan.) 

PORTLAND,  ORE. 

1.  King's  Jackal.     By  Davis.     $1.25.     (Scrib- 

ner.) 

2.  Caleb  West.     By   Smith.   $1.50.     (Hough- 

ton, Mifflin  &  Co.) 

3.  The  Gadfly.     By  Voynich.    $1.25.     (Holt.) 

4.  Oregon  Boyhood.     By  Banks.   $1.25.  (Lee 

&  Shepard.) 

5.  Ghosts   I    Have   Met.     By   Bangs.     $1.25. 

(Harper.) 

6.  The   Terror.      By    Gras.     $1.50.      (Apple- 

ton's.) 

ROCHESTER.  N.  Y. 

1.  Rupert   of  Hentzau.     By   Anthony   Hope. 

$1.50.     (Holt  &  Co.) 

2.  Penelope's    Progress.      By    Kate    Douglas 

Wiggin.    $1.25.    (Houghton,  Mifflin  Co.) 

3.  Caleb    West.      By    F.    Hopkinson    Smith. 

$1.50.     riloughton,  Mifflin  &  Co.) 

4.  King's    Jackal.       By      Richard      Harding 

Davis.     $1.25.     (Scribner.) 

5.  Helbeck   of   Bannisdale.     By   Mrs.    Hum- 

phry Ward.     $2.00.     (Macmillan.) 

6.  Pride  of   Jennico.     By  A.  and    E.  Castle. 

$1.50.     (Macmillan.) 
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SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH. 

1.  Hugh    Wynne.     By    S.    Weir    Mitchell. 

$2.00.     (Century  Co.) 

2.  Caleb  West.     By    F.    H.    Smith.     $1.50. 

(Houghton.  Mifflin  &  Co.) 

3.  Penelope's   Progress.     By   Kate  D.   Wig- 

gin.    $1.25.     (Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.) 

4.  Rupert  of  Hcntzau.     By  Anthony   Hope. 

$1.50.     (Henry  Holt  &  Co.) 

5.  The  King*s  Jackal.  By  R.  H.  Davis.  $1.25. 

(Chas.  Scribner's  Sons.) 

6.  Ghosts  I   Have  Met.     By    J.    K.    Bangs. 

$1.25.     (Harper   &  Bros.) 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 

1.  Caleb  West.     By  Smith.     $1.50.   (Hough- 

ton, Mifflin  &  Co.) 

2.  King's  Jackal.     By  Davis.    $1.25.    (Scrib- 

ner.) 

3.  Helbcck  of  Bannisdale.     By  Mrs.  Ward. 
$2.00.     (Macmillan.) 

4.  Rupert   of   Hentzau.     By     Hope.      $1.50. 

(Holt.) 

5.  Girl   at    Cobhurst.     By    Stockton.    $1.50. 

(Scribner.) 

6.  The    Celebrity.       By     Churchill.      $1.50. 

(Macmillan.) 

ST.   LOUIS,  MO. 

1.  Rupert  of  Hentzau.     By  Anthony  Hope. 

$1.50.     (Holt  &  Co.) 

2.  The   Gadfly.     By    Voynich.      $1.25.     (H. 

Holt  &  Co.) 

3.  The  King's  Jackal.  By  R.  H.  Davis.  $1.25. 

(C.   Scribner's.) 
3.  The   Terror.      By    Gras.     $1.50.      (Apple- 
ton  &  Co.) 

5.  Evelyn   Innes.     By    Geo.    Moore.     $1.50. 

(D.  Applcton  &  Co.) 

6.  The  Haunts  of  Men.     By    R.    Chambers. 

$1.25.     (C.  Scribner's.) 

ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 

1.  Rupert  of  Hentzau.     By  Anthony  Hope. 

$1.50.     (Holt  &  Co.) 

2.  Soldiers  of  Fortune.    By  Richard  Harding 

Davis.     $1.25.     (Scribner.) 

3.  The  Terror.    By  Gras.    $1.50.    (Appleton.) 

4.  Pride  of  Jennico.    By  Agnes  and  Egerton 

Castle.    $1.50.   (Macmillan.) 

5.  General     Manager's     Story.      By     H.     E. 

Hamblin.     $1.50.     (Macmillan.) 

6.  Gadfly.     By  Voynich.    $1.25.     (Holt.) 


TORONTO,  CAN. 

1.  tRupert  of  Hentzau.     By  Hope.     75  cts. 

and  $1.50.    (Morang.) 

2.  tThe   King's  Jackal.     By   Davis.     75  cts. 

and  $1.25.     (Copp-Claric  Co.) 

3.  *Hon.  Peter  Stirlmg.     By  Ford.     75  cts. 

and  $1.25.     (Hutchinson  &  Co.) 

4.  tJohn  of  Strathbourne.    By  Chetwode.    50 

cts.     (Morang.) 

5.  *Helbeck  of    Bannisdale.      By     Mrs.    H. 

Ward.     75  cts.  and  $1.25.     (Macmillan.) 

6.  tThe  False  Chevalier.     By  W.  D.  Light- 

hall.    $1.50.     (Grafton  &  Sons.) 

TOLEDO,  O. 

1.  King's  Jackal.     By  Davis.     $1.25.    (Chas. 

Scribner's  Sons.) 

2.  Rupert   of   Hentzau.     By    Hope.      $1.50. 

(Stokes.) 

3.  Caleb  West.    By  Smith.    $1.50.     (Hough- 

ton, Mifflin  &  Co.) 

4.  Ye    Lyttle    Salem    Maide.      By     Mackie. 

$1.50.    (Lamson.  WolflFe  &  Co.) 

5.  Helbeck  of  Bannisdale.    By  Ward.     $2.00. 

(Macmillan.) 

6.  Penelope's  Progress.     By  Wiggin.    $1.00. 

(Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.) 

WORCESTER,  MASS. 

1.  Helbeck  of  Bannisdale.     Mrs.   H.   Ward. 

$2.00.     (Macmillan  &  Co.) 

2.  Rupert  of  Hentzau.     By  A.  Hope.     $1.50. 

(H.  Holt  &  Co.) 

3.  The  King's    Jackal.     By    R.    H.     Davis. 

$1.25.     (Scribner.) 

4.  Pride  of  Jennico.     By  A.  and  E.  Castle. 

$1.50.     (Macmillan.) 

5.  The     Forest    Lovers.     By     M.     Hewlett. 

$1.50.     (Macmillan.) 

6.  Penelope's  Progress.    By  K.   D.  Wiggin. 

$1.25.   (Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.) 

THE  BEST  SELLING  BOOKS. 

According  to  the  foregoing  lists,  the  six 
books  which  have  sold  best  in  order  of  de- 
mand during  the  month  are — 

1.  Rupert  of  Hentzau.    By  Hope. 

2.  The  King's  Jackal.    By  Davis. 

3.  Helbeck  of  Bannisdale.     By  Mrs.  Ward. 

4.  The  Pride  of  Jennico.     By  Castle. 

5.  Penelope's  Progress.     By  Mrs.  Wiggin. 

6.  Caleb  West.     By  Hopkinson  Smith. 

♦Colonial  edition. 
tCanadian  edition. 
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Oome  Is  ew  J:^ idion  f^orth  Jveading 


Tlu  SflaJur. 

jCife  is  jC/fe 

And  Other  Talis  and  Epmdes. 
By  Zack.    izms,  $1.30. 


Ei^liMkli^miwrtr—aritUk  IVKklf. 
"A  MtlmtMuitdcriikiaidUmtika 
iMt  wrrt  ncmillJ  Emily  Brtmlt'i."- 


Tilrr  il  ■  jitvfr  «'  BrilmaiilJ  m  ihr 

arlll  Inkt  ramli  mt  a  ilerf  nrrittr  at  Uu 
ini  trarmri  irittr  knrtmt.    Sit  ml/ 


The 
JCin^'s  ^ackai 

By  Richard  Harding  Davii. 

seCOND  EUITION. 

if'ilh  illuitratiem  and  a  (ovit- 
dtsign  by  Charles  Dana  Qib- 
saa.  l2mo,  $I.iS- 
"Mr-.  Davit  it  uttuflyt  immtntrh 
rmlirlainint,  aoil  Un"  «Tn  atirj  Ic 
tugtitt  It  itfiry  ttmieh  titadd  kte^  tmt 
fur  a  cffH^t  0/  Jmrrm  vr  tKarr  f'fff  a  glwIB 
if  f/tH^Hraitr  xMici/atim  iy  III  dr- 

ird/t  de  IMIir  Ikait  If  'mtmi  'Tkt 
■     ' i'kUadrltkia  Evtn- 


ardlf   dt 


Uhe  Sirl  at 

Cobhurst 

By  Frank  R.  Stocilsti.     f2mii. 


^-  Tur  an  rtmmdtitf 


tif  Trdby  ai  a  tlttrtr:  'a 
chtsfi  if  trahtt  TtJu  tlMX.  Jii  B  rwv 
rlau.  la  Sttmrali:  M  u  nwr,  all  m 
mtr  ti^triT  S.  vnik  Mr.  StKld*m 
atarcmanitr.  I*  lit  ni  clan,  Mr. 
S/a,-Haii!  in  lit  Mirr,  all  llu  Mtr  Ml- 
trt^aarUt.  'Tit Girl alCtUwaU 
dtHrlMtdlt  SlrcMimiait.inil  at  tmirmt, 
arjrrik,  at  arixiaalat  ff  Mr.  SlacMm 
i.id  Htrtr  dtat  tnylUnf  tin  in  a  timi- 
larnia.  .  .  H  it  a  tUtliad  lU- 
irirlll  m  all  Hal  ial  niHir  /ram  Itr 


Charles  Scribner  s  Sons  *  *  '■^-'-W/'™,"/'"' 


JUST  PUBLISHED 


A  LOST  AMERICAN 


A  TlUilllii?  Romance  of  Cuba,  bj  ARCHIBALD  CLAVERING  GUNTER 

Ctolb,  Gill  Tof,  Si.3j;.         P>'Pit;  so  ««<>. 
NOW  READY.     Fifib  Edilioii. 


BILLY  HAMILTON 


A  Powertal  Horel  oltbe  Uie  War  Betrccn  ibe  States,  bj  ARCHIBALD  aAVERIHG  GUNTER 

Clolb,  Gill  Top,  S1.35.         P^Ptr,  (O  unit. 

READY  AUGUST  TIVENTIETH 

A  New  Editloa  or  MR.  GUHTER'S  Great  novel, 

THE  FIRST  OF  THE  ENGLISH 

Skowlnf  bow,  jears  ago,  EDgland  bandied  the  question  of  Spanish  barbarity  In  a  neighbor- 
ini:  proTlnce,  similar  to  tbe  Cuban  one  that  the  United  States  bas  solved  to-daj. 
Clotk,  Gill  Tap.  Si.i'i.         P'pir,  50  ceiils. 

"Mr.  Gunter's  books  ai 


THE  HOME  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

3  East  Fourteenth  Street,  NEW  YORK 

The  liooKHAM  In  writinit  to  idverlliirT'. 
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Familiar  witli 
War  Terns? 

Know  the  EXACT  meaning  of  the  technical  expres- 
sions used  in  the  Army  and  Navy  ?  Want  the  latest 
statistics  of  the  Armies  and  Navies  of  the  world  ? 
Want  to  talk  intelligently  and  understandingly  upon 
the  vital  questions  of  the  day  ?     The   1898   edition  of 

The  International  Cyclopaedia 


will  give  you  MORE  and  LATER  information,  on 
THESE,  and  ALL  SUBJECTS,  than  any  other.  Our 
liberal  terms,  full  description,  including  sample  pages, 
maps,  and  colored  plates,  mailed  to  readers  of  The 
Bookman  free,  on  application.     WRITE  TO-DAY. 

DODD,  MEAD  &  COMPANY 

U9  5th  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
158  Adams  St.,  Chicago,  III. 
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Mr.  Moshers  Fall  List 


M 


R.  MOSHER  desires  to  announce  that  his  new 

List  of  Books   is  now   in  active  preparation, 

and    will    be    ready   for  mailing  to   all   book    buyers 

whose   names  are    known    to  him,   early  in   October. 

At    present     he    can    only    briefly    mention    the 

principal   additions  to   his  various   series: 

Cbc  Sroc^dc  Scries  6  New  voiumed 

Che  Old  ^ortd  Series  ^  New  Toiumes 
jMiscettaneous  ^Newvoiumed 

This    list    will    be     distinguished     from     previous 

issues     by     unique     typographical    efi^ects,    and    is    in 

narrow    octavo,    French    hand-made   paper    wrappers, 
with   an    entirely    new    cover    design. 

Those  who  have  yet  to  see  the  editions  published 

by   Mr.    Mosher  should    favor   him   with    their   names 

that    his   new    List    of   Books    may   be   mailed    them 

post-paid. 

THOMJS  B.  MOSHER,  Portland,  Me. 


Please  mention  The  Dooxman  in  writing  to  advertiser*;. 
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^fier  the 
^Battle  of 


Before  the  Guns 
on  the  Raleigh 
were  cold 


Li.  C.  B.  MORGAN,  of  that<oessel,  <wrote  to  ''CarrentLiieraiure"': 
^^Ha^oe  fast  heard  of  your  Special  Offer,  and  hasten  to  take  advan- 
tage of  same.    Inclosed  find  stamps/^ 

Another  Friend 

of  Puebla,  Mexico,  "ivrites: 

''EdUor  of  'Current  Literature': 

''  '/fo<n;  can  you  do  it  ?'  is  the  question  Task  myself  ^when  I  receive 
in  this  distant  corner  of  the  <worldyour  feast  of  fat  things.  Ihaive  a  library 
of  over  t,500  volumes  of  vjell-selected  literature  of  all  sorts,  and  receive 
some  ten  or  tweboe  papers  and  magazines,  and  yet  this  does  not  take  avoay 
one  particle  of  mv  satisfaction  in  receiving  'Current  Literature.'  It  is  like  a 
hamper  of  good  tnings  to  eat,  from  the  first  page  to  the  Itst.  All  clean,  tooth- 
some,  and  wholesome^  from  the  appetizing  'Editorial  Comments'  to  the  end 
of  the  feast  in  the  'Open  Question  Department,'  v)here  v)e  aet  out  the  tooth- 
picks and  our  'thinking  cap.'  I  v>ish  you  had  half  a  million  subscribers. 
Perhaps  you  have;  you  deserve  them. 

"Yours  very  truly,         V.  S.  BORTON. 

"July  5,  1898." 

The  Rest  of  the  Story 

"Current  Literature"  is  a  magazine  of  contemporary  record. 
TTie  subscription  price  is  $3.00  a  year,  25  cts.  a  number.  Our 
special  offer  is  to  send  YOU  each  number  of  "Current  Litera- 
ture," from  TO-DAY  until  January  t,  1899,  for  50  cents. 
This  is  exceptional. 

Current  Literature 


BRYANT  BXJILDING 


NEW  YORK,  N.  Y.    # 
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NOW  READY 

A  NEW  PART  OF  THE  REMARKABLE  **  POLYCHROME " 

EDITION  OF  THE  BIBLE, 

44  C»  ^^^14-1  ^^^^ff 


levtticue 


Translated  by  the  Rev.  S.  R.  DRIVER,  D.D.,  Canon  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford. 

Octavo,  Clotb,  witb  Illustrations  and  Polychrome  Printing,  $1.25. 

The  above  book   is  uniform   with  the  Polychrome  books,  Judges,  Isaiah 
and  Psalms,  recently  published. 

Those  interested  should  send  four  cents  for  a  24-pagc  illustrated  pros- 
pective, giving  a  most  interesting  account  of  this  remarkable  biblical  under- 
taking. 

CANON   DRIVER. 

Caoon  Driver,  of  Oxford,  England,  the  translator  of  this  Polychrome  Edition  of  "  Leviticus," 
is  the  acknowledged  leader  in  the  literary  criticism  of  the  liible.  This  prominence  is  well  de- 
served, for  he  is  not  only  a  scholar  of  great  depth  and  learning,  but  he  is  at  the  same  time  the 
possessor  of  a  peculiarly  popular  style,  of  marked  clarity  and  richness.  Scholars  ^o  to  his  work 
on  the  "Hebrew  Tenses  *'  for  light  upon  this  most  difficult  problem  connected  with  the  study  of 
the  ancient  language  of.Revelation,  but  he  is  most  widely  known  for  his  illuminative  "  Introduc- 
tion to  the  Literature  of  the  Old  Testament.'*  This  masterly  book  has  already  passed  through 
several  editions,  and  is  now  regarded  as  the  standard  work  on  the  subject. 

Canon  Driver  was  also  the  editor  of  the  "  Variorum  Bible,"  an  edition  of  the  English  text. 
with  all  of  the  readings  found  in  different  ancient  versions,  making  clear  many  passages  incom- 
prehensible before. 

It  is  a  matter  for  general  congratulation  that  so  noted  and  able  a  man  has  been  prevailed 
upon  to  give  the  results  of  his  life-long  study  in  a  new  version  of  the  book  of  "  Leviticus."  In 
his  "  Introduction  "  Canon  Driver  merely  gave  an  outline  of  his  view  concerning  this  and  the 
other  books  forming  the  older  Canon,  but  now  he  furnishes  the  world  with  an  entirely  new  ver- 
sion of  that  book,  which  was  undoubtedly  the  central  volume  of  the  Pentateuch,  in  more  senses 
than  one. 

In  this  work  he  gives  the  reader  a  clear  idea  of  the  important  legislation  contained  in  "  Le- 
viticus,** and  by  his  brilliant  exposition  of  the  historic  character  of  its  various  parts  transforms  it 
and  makes  it  one  of  the  most  interesting  books  in  the  Bible,  instead  of  one  to  be  slurred  over  or 
skipped  because  of  its  unintelligibility. 


DODD,  MEAD  &  COMPANT,  PubHshers 

151  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
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JAMES  LANE  ALLEN  says: 

''  The  Bookman  is  the  nearest  approach  to  the  ideal  journal  of  its  class  that  has  yet  been  made  in  this 
country.    It  is  always  interesting,  and  it  is  always  valuable." 

P.  J.  5TIMS0N  says : 

*'  I  think  that,  for  authors  and  publishers,  The  Bookman  is  quite  the  brightest  and  most  interesting  periodi- 
cal of  the  sort." 

KATE  DOUGLAS  WIQQIN  says: 

"  Whether  a  literary  woman  can  live  without  The  Bookman  or  not  is  a  matter  of  opinion— I'cannot.  As  to 
the  casual  reader,  he  would  be  rash  indeed  who  would  deny  himself  a  source  of  so  much  information,  such 
fresh  and  sensible  comment,  and  such  straightforward  criticism." 

LOUISE  CHANDLER  MOULTON  says : 

"  I  have  found  The  Bookman  so  interesting  and  so  valuable  that  I  have  come  to  consider  it  a  necessity.  It 
covers  the  whole  field  of  contemporary  literature,  English  and  American,  and  its  reviews  are  so  judicious,  its 
information  so  extensive,  that  I  should  feel  quite  bereft  were  I  deprived  of  it." 

HAMLIN  GARLAND  says : 

*""  I  have  liked  particularly  the  abundance  of  news  concerning  writers  and  books  which  The  Bookman  has 
furnished  from  the  first  number." 

LILIAN  BELL  says : 

**  If  I  could  choose  but  one  magazine  to  keep  me  in  touch  with  things  literary,  books  talked  about,  books 
successful  or  otherwise,  notes  of  authors,  criticisms  worth  reading  by  the  great  rank  and  file  of  busy  persons 
who  are  neither  scholars  nor  fools,  but  who  wish  to  keep  informed  on  all  modern  literature  which  is  worth 
while,  I  would  unhesitatingly  choose  The  Bookman^ 

BRANDER  MATTHEWS  says : 

*'  The  success  ot  The  Bookman  has  greatly  pleased  me,  for  it  is  due  in  part  to  the  sincerity  of  its  book 
reviews.  It  is  a  good  sign  for  the  future  of  literature  in  the  United  States  that  we  have  now  reviews  like  The 
Bookman  in  which  competent  and  careful  critics  are  not  afraid  to  speak  out  their  opinions." 

RICHARD  LE  QALLIENNE  says: 

''  The  Bookman  is,  to  my  thinking,  the  most  '  alive '  literary  magazine  of  the  English-speaking  world." 

KATHERINE  PEARSON  WOODS  says : 

"  It  is  the  only  magazine  of  which  I  keep  a  file  ;  and  I  find  myself  constantly  referring  to  back  numbers 
for  this  or  that  item  of  information  which  I  could  not  easily  obtain  elsewhere.  Above  all,  The  Bookman^  while 
by  no  means  prudish,  does,  as  a  matter  of  fact  stand  for  the  truth  that  the  highest  in  art  is  '  first  pure.'  It  is 
always  interesting,  and  possesses  in  a  high  degree  that  quality  which,  in  the  West  is  called  'snap.'  " 

JOHN  D.  BARRY  says : 

'*  Its  news  is  vigorously  presented,  its  comments  are  keen,  and  its  criticisms  are  always  written  by  com- 
petent reviewers.  It  is  valuable  not  only  to  literary  workers,  but  to  every  one  who  tries  to  keep  in  touch  with 
current  literary  affairs." 

PAUL  LAURENCE  DUNBAR  says : 

"  The  bookman  possesses  the  excellent  quality  of  being  as  interesting  to  the  reader  as  to  the  maker  of 
books.    It  is  a  literary  feast  to  literary  people,  without  being  '  caviare  to  the  general.'  " 

THE  BOOKMAN 

149-151  Fifth  Avenue,  NEW  YORK 
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lutliors' 
Apcy. 


tevlilad,  Cniylni,  I 

Tlmrough,  nrclu"  al 

ciic»:  Noih  BiHiki.I 

Mm.     lluilon    H.iri 

Mn.    tiilU    Ward    Hove,  W. 

Hooellh  Mn.   Moulton.  Chi 

"     IWWarnrr.  MaiyK.WilV 

oiW.   Fotnta.rchr<n 


Old  Books 


OLD   AND   RARE   BOOKS 

fPInt   EdlUou,    etc.,  etc.)   lor  S*l».     A.    Iiluit-i.™. 

PDnmiK.  Tlilr-p.Ra,  tic.  nc.  Works  rdiliiis  m  Mtning,  Wuiic, 
Kiiv<||ii»n,  O»ror<l«hirt.  Ptnnuruhip.  Worki,  chiefly  Finl 
Edhiont.  byjohn  Millon.John  1'ifkioK.n.  E«™"™  •nd  Fin. 
Early  N*wsi»ptr»  (Ctomw.UI '--■—■--  ■' '     >■'—  =-■ - 


If  you  (Uant  Trench  HookJ,  ^liv'S?,^ 

Ifon-SchDol  8i»ki,   SUndurd  Rooki.   Novell,  ale.- 

•S-  WILLIAM  R.  JENKINS,  ""S"' 

Importer.  891  mnd  8aj  WXTH  AVENUE  r4Sth  StrwH 
NEW  YORK,    LatalOBue  on  appllullioD, 

IMPORTATIONS  PROMPTLY  MADE. 


CATALOGUE  No.  2 
OF  OLD  BOOKS 

Now  readv.     Sond  your  addreH  on  > 
poital  and  >  copy  will  tw  mailed  you. 

F.  W.  BIRD,  58  aDd  60  Cornbill, 
BOSTON,  MASS. 


QUT-OF-PRINT  MAGAZINES. 

ALSO  AUTOQRAFIIS.    Send  [ur  my  Bullelins. 
H.  WfLLIAMS,  as  East  iiyrii  St.,  New  Vorh. 


Weekly   Ciriiilar   o(  Rare^H™  ™'"li^l.San"Md''n  ihl^m 
H.  W.  HAGmm,  haynrter,  1 60  nftt  JLtc..  KewTork. 


UTTU 


Magazines.  .?>» 

over  ipojxB  Muuina  in  itock,  ind  the  aMonmcm  14  is  vaned 
u  the  prodvcllon  oE  the  periodical  preu  for  the  lul  one  huad- 
rid  yean.  A  bualnoa-Uu  qiibt  mth  JiM  ol  wapli  will  be  met 
br  ■  prompi  and  bu^no^like  nply. 

A.  S.  Clkrk,  BookicIIcr  tad  Newsdealer, 

m  FuLTOs  St>bst,  IOpp,  St.  Paul's!  Nbw  Vncit  CiTV. 


(Uill  Any  Jiutbor 


Paul  R.  Rtynoils, 

711  imii  Jiw..  n.  v. 


FREDERICK  KEPPEL  &  CO. 
20  East  16tli  St.,  New  York 

THE   BEST  PORTRAITS  OF 
THE  BEST  WRITERS  X3^^ 


■To  S^tvi  Timt  ,s  to  Lingtbrv  Lift." 

The  Cumulative  Book  Index 

(  MONTH  LV) 

Per  Tut.  U.oa;  Slnele  Xsmber.  10c. 
Contains  Author,  Title  and  Subject  In- 
dexes of  Books  of  the  Year. 

Ills"AI»itsCo<nplele  bul  Nei-er  FlDiihcd."     It  will  SlvC 
a  little  Timt  every  [liv. 

PubiMwd  by  MORRIS  &  WILSON,  Minmapolis,  M'ma. 


MEMORY 


"  Sanitas  " 
Means  Health. 

By  use  of  proper  disinlectanls  homes 
can  be  kept  entirely  free  frum  germs  of 
the  moat  dreaded  infectious  diseases. 

How  l.>  hive  ihorouEhlT  uniliry  murroUDdEDo  ii 
lolj  in  a  piiiiphlel  by   Kintini.  the  emintnl   Eg(IUi 


i  »l>t  FRBB  la  •ul^niben  of  Ih^.  paper.     Wcile 

THE  "SANITAS"  CO.  (Ltd.), 

63G  10  «49  Wt>l  isih  S<.,  New  York  Cliy. 
I'slnfeciani  and  Kmbrncatlon  Manutactureri 


Pleaie  mcnllon  Thi 
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District  of  Columbia,  Washington. 

Chevy  Chase  French  and  English  School 

for  Girls.  Suburb  of  WashinEton.  French  the  language  of 
the  house.  Principal,  Mile.  L.M.  Bouucny.  Assistant  Prin- 
cipal, Miss  C.  PrmcBBW.  City  Po»l  Office,  Washington,  D.  C. 


The  Misses  Ely^s  School  for  Girls, 

RIVBRSIDB  DRIVE. 

85th  and  S6th  StraeU.  N«w  York. 


Better  than  Ever. 

Oberlin  College 

The  Collese,  the  Theokwlcal  Seminary,  the  Conaer- 
yatory  of  Miulc,  the  Aoadcmy. 

Sixty-sixth  year  begins  Sept.  21.     Full  information  from 
the  treasurer. 

JAMES   R.  SEVERANCE,  Oberlin.  Ohio. 


Pbnnsvlvania,  Media. 
IWTAHia  A/*2iHAmv  I'OR  Boys  AND  YoiTNC  Mkn.  a4th 
ATlCUld  I\%^^%X^mY  year.  Classical,  Scientific,  EngUsh 
and  Commercial  courses.  Thorough  preparation  for  college  or 
business.  Careful  individual  attention.  Excellent  table. 
Beautiful  location.    Circular  free.    Chas.  W.  Stuart,  Prin. 

Pennsylvania,  Chestnut  Hill. 

Chestnut  Hill  Academy. 

Eleven  miles  north  of  City  Hall,  Philadelphia. 
Catalogues  on  application. 

Jamks  L.  Paitekson,  Head-master. 

New  York,  a8o  West  7xst  Street. 

Van  Norman  Institute*  (Founded  1857.) 

Mmb.  Van  Norman,  Principal. 

Mrs.  V.  L.  Matthews,  Vice-Principal. 

New  York,  150  Fifth  Ave.  Established  18S0. 

E.  Miriam  Coyriere,  Teachers'  Agency 

Colleges,  schools,  and  families  supplied.  Teachers  placed. 
Schools  conscientiously  recommended  to  parents.  Musical 
Department.    School  properly  rented  and  sold. 


New  Jbrsby.  Pompton. 

The  HenryC.  de  Mme  School  for  Girls 

Girls  fitted  for  home  life  as  well  as  for  coUe^. 
Special  care  given  to  delicate  girls.     Athletics, 
etc.,  under  careful  guidance.     Home  training 
given  to  alL    Send  for  illustrated  catalogue. 
Mrs.  H.  C.  OB  MiLLB,  Principal. 


UnCA,  NEW  YORK. 

firs.  Piatt's  School  for  Qirls. 

The  next  school  year  begins 

Thursday,  Sept.  aa,  1898. 


Illinois,  Chicago,  151  Throop  Street. 
THE   NATIONAL   UNIVERSITY. 

University  Extension  and  Non-Resident  Courses  (including 
law  and  all  post-graduate)  lead  to  the  usual  College  degrees. 
Instruction  by  mail  in  any  desired  subject.  Established  12 
years.  Address  F.  W.  Harkins,  Ph.D.,  Chancellor. 


Nbw  Jsrsbv,  Bridgeton. 

IvV  Ha.ll  Home  and  College  Preparatory  School 
^  for  Girls.  Established  1861.  Certificate 

admits  to  Smith.     Mrs,  j.  Allen  Maxwell,  Prin. 

Prnnsvlvania,  Bryn  Mawr. 

Miss  Baldwin^s  School  for  Girls. 

Pireparatory  to  Brya  Mawr  College* 

Miss  Florbncb  Baldwi.n,  Principal.  Within  seven  years 
more  than  seventy-five  pupils  have  entered  Bryn  Mawr  College 
from  this  school.  Diploma  given  in  both  General  and  College- 
Preparatory  Courses.  Fine  fireproof  stone  building.  Twenty- 
five  acres  beautiful  grounds.  For  circular,  address  the  Secretary. 

Nbw  York  City,  Brooklyn  Heights,  x6o  Joralemon  Street. 

Miss  Katherine  L.  Maltby's  School  for  Girls. 

Highest  city  advantages.  Rq^ular  expense  for  School 
Year,  $550.     Tenth  Year.     Circular  on  application. 

Staunton  MiHtaiy  Academy*  Staunton.  Va. 

A  Military  School  for  Youn«r  Men  and  Boys.  Unsurpassed 
in  course  ot  study,  thoroughness  of  equipment,  and  beauty  of 
location.    Handsome  illustrated  catalogue  sent  on  application. 

Nbw  York,  Pelham  Manor. 

Mrs.    Hazen's    Suburban     School    for 


Girls. 


Half  hour  from  New  York. 


Missouri,  St.  Ixmis,  1607-1617  South  Compton  Avenue. 

Bishop  Robertson  Hall  (Episcopal).         , 


Rstablished^iB-Ti.    Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Girls. 

fplyto 

tISTBR  SUPEBIOR. 


Re-opens,  D.  Y..  September  14,  i8g8.    Apply  to 

Si 


Massachusbtts,  Greenfield. 

Prospect  Hill  School  for  Girls. 

A  thorough  education  with  good  home  influence. 
Established  x86o.       Miss  Ida  F.  Fostbr.  \  Pr{T^:„,i. 

Illustrated  circular.    Miss  Carolinb  R.  Clark./  *'n»>cipals. 


Nbw  Jbrsby,  Newton. 

Newton  Colle^ate  Institute.     ^^^  «*  ^''^^'•^ 

The  Student,  not  the  Class,  is  the  Unit. 

Equal  advantages  for  the  bright  and  the  slow.  Languages  by 
natives.  No  extras.  Superior  table.  800  feet  above  sea  level. 
Healthy  and  dry.    Catalogue.   J.  C.  Pla,  B.  S.  Principal. 

Nbw  Jbrsbv,  Morristown. 

Miss  Dana's  School  for  Girls 

Will  open  September  ai.  Certificate  admits  to  Baltimore, 
Smith,  Vassar,  and  Wellesley  College.  Music  and  Art.  Res- 
ident native  French  and  German  teachers.  Nearness  to  New 
York  affords  special  advantages.    Boarding  pupils,  $700.00. 

Nbw  Jbrsby,  Matawan. 

Glenwood  G>lleeiate  Institute, 

ACADBMIC  AND  PRIMARY  DbPARTUBNTS. 

An  ideal  home  school.  The  best  of  everything  for  the 
phyncal  and  intellectual  development  of  youth. 

Rbpbrbncbs— Hon.  G.  A.  Hobart,  Vice-President  United 
States  (former  student),  and  Austin  Scott.  President  Rutgers 
College.  Prof.  C.  G.  BROWER.  Principal. 
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CONTENTS  FOR  OCTOBER 


Chronicle  and  Comment 

Gelctt  Burgess  on  Literary  London  (with  two 
drawings)     ......      89-90 

Hall  Caine's  Canon  Wealthy  and  Archdeacon  Sin- 
clair—Mr. Caine's  Next  Novel  ''The  Drunkard"— 
His  arrival  in  New  York— Anthony  Hope's  forth- 
coming novel  a  study  of  Disraeli — George  Adam 
Sraith^  Biography  of  the  late  Professor  Drum- 
mond— Mr  Conrad's  "  The  Children  of  the  Sea"  91 

—"Down  Durle^  Lane,"  a  book  of  ballads  by 
Miss  Cloud  (with  fac-simile  of  frontispiece  by 
Reginald  Birch)  .  91-92 

The  late  Prof.  Freeman  and  the  **Disruptionof  the 
United  Sutes"  (with  fac-simile  of  title  page) - 
"The  Memoirs  of  Bismarck"  by  Dr.  Busch  93-94 

Gbdstone  and  the  copy-makers — Norman  Hapgood 
on  Gladstone  .....  94 
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Edited,  with  introductions,  by  Dr.  Garnett, 
Keeper  of  Printed  Books  in  the  British  Museum. 
Crown,  8vo,  cloth.    Published  at  $1.75  net 
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Condition.  By  J.  J.  Ogle,  of  Bootle  Free 
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No.  2,  Library  Construction  and  Architecture. 
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Library,  Brixton.    Z4x  illustrations. 
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TATTLE  TALES  OF  CUPID 

By  Paul  Leicester  Ford,  author  of  "The  Hon.  Peter  Sterling,"    i2nio,  doth.   .        $1.25 

A  collection  of  short  ttories  in  light  and  humorous  veiii,  JnrUiHing  **  Hit  Veisloa  of  It,"  ** The  Cortelyou  Feud.' 

THE  SECX>ND  THOUGHTS  OF  AN  IDLE  FELLOW 

By  Terome  K.  Jerome,  author  of  "  Idle  Thoughts,'*  etc.    i2mo,  cloth,  $1.25 

The  following  titles  of  some  of  the  chapters  will  sufficiently  indicate  its  contents:  On  the  Disadvantaflres  of  Not 
Getting  What  One  Wants--On  the  Motherliness  of  Man— On  the  Inadvisabilitjr  of  Following  Advice. 

A  WOMAN  OF  FORTUNE 

ByS.  R.  Crockett,  author  of  "The  Lilac  Sunbonnet,"  "The  Raiders."  etc.  i2mo,  cloth,  $1.50 

The  scene  is  Uid  in  SwitzerUmd  and  in  England,  and  the  stoiy  is  told  in  Mr.  Crockett's  vivacious  and  forcible  style. 
All  of  Mr.  Crockett's  Americans  are  not  so  charming  as  his  heroine,  but  they  are  types  which  are  true  to  life. 

AFTERWARDS 

And  Other  Stories.   By  Ian  Maclaren,  author  of  "  Bonnie  Briar  Bush."    i2mo,  cloth. Si. 50 
The  scenes  and  characteristics  in  these  stories  are  wholly  English,  and  there  is  no  appearance  of  Scotch  dialect  In 
them.    There  has  been  a  great  and  continuing  demand  for  stories  such  as  these  from  the  pen  of  Ian  Maclaren. 

THE  FATAL  GIFT 

By  Frankfort  Moore,  author  of  "Phyllis  of  Philistia."  etc.    Cloth.     .  $1.50 

Glimpses  are  caught  here  and  there  throufrhout  this  story  of  the  elder  Sheridan,  of  Walpole,  of  Whitefield.  whose 
reliinous  fervor  was  making  itself  felt  at  that  ume,  and  of  other  prominent  characters  of  the  period  The  interest  of  the 
reader  is  sustained  without  conscious  effort  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  this  vividly  written  romance  of  two  18th 
century  girls.  

A  CREEL  OF  IRISH  STORIES 

By  Tane  Barlow,  author  of  "Kerrigan's  Quality,"  etc..     i2mo,  cloth,  .        $1.25 

This  new  volume  is  practically  a  continuation  of  the  mimitable  *'  Irish  Idylls  "  wfaldi  have  given  this  author  a  unique 
reputation.    They  have  all  the  charm  and  individuality  of  her  previous  work. 

THE  TITLE-MONGERS 

By  William  Farquhar  Payson,  author  of  "The  Copymaker."  etc.    i2mo,  cloth,     $1.25 

A  sodety  novel— of  Paris  and  Newport—dealing  with  the  romantic  career  of  a  young  Frencb  nobl^nan. 

THE  UNCALLED 

A  Novel.  By  Paul  Laurence  Dunbar,  author  of  "  Folks  from  Dixie."    i2mo,  cloth,    $1.25 

He  has  here  given  us  his  first  long  novel.  It  i^  a  realistic  picture  of  the  sordid  life  of  a  small  town  in  the  State  of 
Ohio.    It  is  a  chaiacter-study  of  the  first  order,  showing  great  penetration  into  human  life  and  experience. 

JOHN  SPLENDID 

A  Novel  of  ScotcK  Life.    By  Neil  Munro.    i2mo,  cloth ^1.50 

'*  This  story  is  infinitely  superior  in  matter  and  style  to  the  stories  of  the  kailyard.  We  are  not  often  enthusiastic,  but 
if  he  does  not  prove  to  be  the  successor  of  Stevenson  we  will  be  surprised  as  well  as  disappointed." 

THE  MINISTER  OF  STATE 

A  Novel    By  J.  A.  Steuart.  author  of  "In  the  Day  of  Battle,"  etc.     i2mo,  cloth,      $1.50 

W.  E.  Henley  writes  of  **  The  Minister  of  State  ** :  **  Mr.  Steuart  writes  the  Eni^ish  tongue  with  real  distmetion.  He 
has  temperament,  brains,  style,  an  ideal,  a  strong  sense  of  his  duty  to  the  public  and  to  art.'* 

THE  GRENADIER 

By  James  Eugene  Farmer.    i2mo.  cloth $1.25 

In  this  his  first  book,  the  author  conducts  his  hero  from  the  time  of  his  enlistment  in  the  army  of  the  great  Napoleon 
to  the  day  when  he  becomes  a  soldier  of  the  Old  Guard. 

ALWYN 

A  Poetic  Romance.    Bv  Theodore  Watts-Dunton.    i2mo,  cloth,  $1.50 

Mr.  Dunton  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Tennvson,  Browning.  William  Morris,  and  Meredith,  and  the  boosemate  of 
Rossetti  and  Swinburne.    Several  of  these  notable  men  figure  under  a  thin  disguise  in  his  book. 

SCRIBES  AND  PHARISEES 

By  William  LeQueux,  author  of  "Zoraida,"  "Whoso  Fmdf»th  a  Wife,"  eic.  i2mo.  cl.,  $1.25 
In  this  story  is  G^ven  a  clever  picture  of  literary  life  in  London,  exhibiting  its  bitter  rivalries  and  shams. 

ADVENTURES  OF  THE  CX)MTE  DE  LA  MUETTE 

During  the  Reien  of  Terror.    Bv  Bernard  Capes.    i2mo,  cloth,  .        .        $1.25 

This  romance  presents  in  a  scries  of  vi^d  impressions  the  extraordinary  events  of  the  French  Revolution. 
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HARPER  AND  BROTHERS* 

NEW  BOOKS 

W.  M.  Thackeray's  Complete  Works 

Biographical  Edition.  Comprising  Additional  Material  and  Hitherto 
Unpublished  Letters,  Sketches,  and  Drawings  Derived  from  the 
Author's  Original  Manuscripts  and  Note-books.  Edited  by  Mrs.  Anne 
Thackeray  Ritchie.  13  volumes.  To  be  issued  monthly,  as  far  as 
possible  in  chronological  order.  Crown  8vo,  Cloth,  Uncut  Edges  and 
Gilt  Tops,  $1.75  per  volume. 

Already  Published :  The  oth^r  volumes  will  be  issued  in  the 

April-Vanity  Fair  following  order : 

XK        D«..^^M«i.  7    Esmond,  Etc. 

May-Pendennl8  ^    Ncwcomes 

June— Yellowplush  Papers,  Etc.  9    Christmas  Books,  Etc. 

July— The  Memoirs  off  Barry  Lyndon,  Esq.  J^    PhlHp,  E^. 

August— Sketch  Books  12    Denis  Duval,  Etc. 

X.       ^     A^i.  ^t       A    ..«      «..#  >3    Miscellanies,  Etc. 

September— Contributions  to  "Punch"  _      .r     ....       .,, ,  ,^  . ,    ...      ^ 

^  The  entire  edition  will  be  completed  by  April  t$«  i8qq. 

China  in  Transformation 

By  Archibald  R.  Colquhoun.  With  Frontispiece.  Maps,  and  Dia- 
grams.    8vo,  Cloth,  $3.00. 

A  Study  of  a  Child 

Efy  Louise  E.  Hogan.  With  a  Colored  Frontispiece  and  Many  Illus- 
trations.    Crown  8vo,  Cloth,  Ornamental,  $2.50. 

A  Constitutional  History  of  the  American  People,  1776-1850 

By  Francis  Newton  Thorpe.  Illustrated  with  Maps.  Two  volumes. 
Crown  8vo,  Cloth,  Uncut  Edges  and  Gilt  Tops,  $5.00. 

Rodents  Corner 

A  Novel.  By  Henry  Seton  Merriman,  Author  of  **Thc  Sowers,** 
"  With  Edged  Tools,**  etc.  With  illustrations  by  T.  de  Thulstrup. 
Post  8vo,  Cloth,  Ornamental,  $1.75. 

By  Order  of  the  flagistrate 

By  W.  Pett  Ridge,  Author  of  **The  Second  Opjportunity  of  Mr. 
Staplehurst,**  **  A  Clever  Wife,**  etc.    Post  8vo,  Cloth,  Ornamental,  $1,25. 

Phases  of  an  Inferior  Planet 

A  Novel.  By  Ellen  Glasgow,  Author  of  **  The  Descendant.**  Post 
8vo,  Cloth,  Ornamental,  $1.25. 

The  Golfer's  Alphabet 

Illustrations  by  A.  B.  Frost.  Rhymes  by  W.  G.  van  Tassel  Sutphen. 
4to,  Illuminated  Boards,  $1.50. 
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SCRBNER'S  NEWEST  BOOKS 

WAR  MEMORIES  OF  AN   ARMY  CHAPLAIN.    By  Hemy  Clay  Tramball.  D.D. 

With  14  full-page  illustrations  by  Gilbert  Gaul,  Carlton  T.  Chapman,  R.  F.  Zogbaum,  T.  de  Thulstrup, 
I.  W.  Taber,  Alice  Barber  Stephens,  A.  C.  Redwood,  and  C.  D.  Weldon.    Crown  8vo,  $2.00. 

A»  the  author  says  in  hispreface,  there  have  been  many  volumes  written  about  the  movements  of  the  armies  and  about  the 
principal  commanders  in  our  Civil  War,  but  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  the  private  soldier  in  active  service  are  almost  unknown 
ground  to  the  average  civilian.  It  is  this  individual,  human  side  of  the  army,  from  a  standpoint  of  peculiar  acquaintance  and 
sympathy,  with  which  Dr.  Trumbull's  vivid  reminiscences  deal. 

THE   HEART  OF  TOIL     By  Octave  Thanet 

Illustrated  by  A.  B.  Frost  and  C.  S.  Reinhart.    Uniform  with  *'A  Story-Teller's  Pack."    $1.50. 

Miss  French  is  not  only  one  of  the  most  popular  of  American  storv-writers,  but  one  of  the  most  thoroughly  American  in 
spirit.  She  has  done  for  the  Middle  West  what  Miss  Jewett  and  Miss  Wilkins  have  done  for  New  England  in  faithful  characterization. 
The  stories  in  this  volume  all  turn  to  some  extent  on  the  relation  of  employers  and  employed.  They  are,  however,  stories  of  men  in 
the  widest  sense,  and  leave  an  extraordinarily  cheery,  wholesome,  ana  optimistic  impression  of  the  men  who  really  do  American 
work — the  backbone  of  the  Western  community. 

THE  GOEDE  VROUW  OF  MANA-HA-TA.    By  Mn.  John  King  Vm  RentseUer. 

At  Home  and  in  Society  (1609-1760.)    Small  8vo,  $2.00. 

COVTEHTS:  Two  Butch  Coloniei  la  America— Women  of  the  SereateentlL  Centiiry— Prominent  Pioneer 
Women— First  Settlement— Homes  of  the  Settlers— Hal»lts»  Amusements,  and  Laws— Rensselaers  of  the  Manor— 
]>er  Colonie  Hien  Hederlands— Hew  Tork  ts.  Hew  Amsterdam— Passinf  of  the  Pioneers— The  Dutch  and  their 
Heirhbors— Hew  Tork  in  Infancy— The  Pirate  and  his  Escavades-Society  nnder  the  Bnr lish  Rale— Weddinc- 
Bells  and  Candle-Cnps— James  Alexander— Ky  Lady  of  **  Petticoat  lane  "—Petticoats  and  Politics— Hew  York  in 
1733-Matches,  Batches*  and  Despatches-Hew  Tors  '*  in  the  Forties  "—The  Last  of  the  Dntch  Matrons. 

It  is  somewhat  extraordinary  that,  with  all  the  literature  on  the  people  of  old  New  York,  we  have  so  little  of  the  pioneers' 
household  affairs,  of  the  women's  influence,  social  customs,  and  manners.  Mrs.  Van  Rensselaer's  book  presents  an  animated  and 
exhaustive  history,  in  a  consecutive  narrative,  of  the  intimate  side  of  that  life,  from  the  first  settlement  down  to  the  death  of  the  last 
Dutch  matron.  Her  facts  have  been  gleaned  from  hitherto  iinaccessible  family  papers  and  from  many  rare  and  curious  volumes, 
giving  the  work  a  special  personal  interest  to  the  descendants  of  these  families  as  well  as  to  the  individual  student. 

ANTIGONE,  and  Other  Portraits  of  Women.   By  Paul  Bourget 

('*Voyageuses.")    Translated  from  the  French  by  William  Marchant.     i2mo,  $1.50. 

According  to  the  ingenious  Idea  which  binds  these  stories  together,  they  contain  portraits  of  various  women  encountered  in 
the  journeys  of  which  the  author  is  so  fond.  Each  is  the  centre  of  a  dramatic  narrative,  and  each  is  drawn  with  the  charming  and 
sympathetic  insight  that  M.  Bourget  akxie  brings  to  the  study  of  feminine  psychology. 

By  the  sam$  Author  :  A  Tra^C  Idyl.    i2mo,  $1.50. — Outre-Ner.    Impressions  of  America.     i2mo,  $1.75. 

CAUSES  AND   CONSEQUENCES.     By  John  J.y  Clupnun. 

Author  of  "Emerson,  and  Other  Essays."     i2mo,  $1.25. 

Mr.  Chapman's  new  book  is  a  social  and  political  essay  of  ereat  penetration,  and  is  written  with  much  pungency.  It  consists 
of  an  elaborate  presentation,  from  various  points  of  view,  of  the  idea  that  man  is  fundamentally  unselfish — its  deductions  being 
thoroughly  practical.    The  volume  contains  five  chapters  :  Politics — Society — Education — Democracy — Government. 

t/!lr$ady  published :  Emerson,  and  other  Essays,    i  amo,  $1.25. 

Mr.  Henry  James  says  of  the  title  essay,  in  Literature:  **  This  essay  is  the  most  efliective  critical  attempt  made  in  the  United 
States,  or,  I  should  suppose,  anywhere,  really  to  get  near  the  Philosopher  of  Concord." 

WORLDLY  WAYS  AND   BY-WAYS.    By  EIM  Greg«y  (An  l(B«"). 

i2mo,  $1.50. 

The  'Mdler's*'  papers  on  the  philosophy  of  fashion,  folly,  and  foibles,  as  exhibited  in  American  society  at  home  and  abroad 
have  already  attracted  widespread  attention  in  the  columns  of  the  Eveninf  *Post.  They  are  now  revised  and  united  in  book  form, 
and  make  a  volume  of  unique  kind  and  flavor. 

THE  KING'S  JACKAL 

By  l(ichard  Harding  Davis.  Second  Edition,  With 
illustrations  and  a  cover  design  by  Charles  Dana 
Gibson.     i2mo,  $1.25. 

**  Ima^native,  romantic,  yet  clear,  concise  and  strong,  withal, 
Mr.  Davis's  latest  novel,  '  The  King's  Jackal,'  te  his  best  piece 
of  work."— C*i1c«^o  TfmeS'Herald. 

**  Mr.  Davis  has  been  very  successful  in  this  clean  and  strong 
little  romance.  It  is  a  story  told  with  dbtinct  enthusiasm,  and 
with  the  effect  of  carrying  the  reader  along  in  a  pleasant  ^low  of 
excitement.  Mr.  Gibson's  illustrations  add  to  the  attractiveness 
of  thb  decidedly  superior  piece  of  fiction." 


THE  GIRL  AT  COBHURST 

By  Frank  l(.  Stockton.     i2mo,  $1.50. 


»« 


The  episodes  of  which  thb  story  is  made  up  are  nearly  all 
of  a  homely  complexion,  but  they  are  handled  with  unfailing 
charm  and  a  keen  apprecbtion  of  the  fresh  and  infectious 
enthusiasm  of  youth.'' — The  Spectator. 


A  Remarkable  yolume  by  a  New  Author 

LIFE  IS  LIFE,  and  Other  Tales  and  Episodes 

By  Zack.     1 2mo,  $  1 .50. 

*'  She  is  a  writer  in  a  thousand."— A/w  York  Tribune. 
"  Very  like  what  we  call  genius." — Tbe  Academy. 
**  There  is  not  much  to  go  with  them  in  Englbh  Literature." 
"'Britisb  WeeUy. 


YESTERDAYS  IN  THE  PHILIPPINES 

By  Joseph  Earle  Stevens.  Illustrated.  i2mo,  $1.50. 

**  A  cleverly  written  book  from  the  American  point  of  view, 
full  of  information  as  well  as  of  amusement.  Tne  stvle  is  so 
intimate  and  direct,  and  die  descriptions  are  so  vivid  and  humor- 
ous that,  besides  beingtimely,  the  book  b  an  unusually  engaging 
volume  of  travel."— 'Bo*/tf«  Herald. 

'*  Thb  volume  written  in  the  racy  style  of  intimate  corre- 
spondence, gives  just  that  information  concerning  the  archipelago 
which  everybody  wants  to  know.  .  .  .  A  more  readable  and 
entertaining  boolc  of  travel  would  be  hard  to  find,  apart  from  its 
contemporary  importance." — Tbiladelpbia  'Press. 
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Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.'s 


NEW  BOOKS 


LOOKING  BACKWARD 

By  Edward  Bellamy.  New  Edition,  with  a 
portrait  of  Mr.  Bellamy,  and  a  Biographical 
Sketch  by  Sylvester  Baxter.  i2mo,  $i.oo; 
paper,  50  cents. 

The  recent  death  of  Mr.  Bellamy  calls  attention  anew  to  this 
remarkable  story,  which  has  had  a  wider  rea^ng  than  almost 
any  other  American  book  of  this  generation,  and  which  one 
critic  felicitously  pronounced  "a  marvelous  story, combined 
with  social  philosophy  and  a  forecast  of  the  millennium/' 

THE  BUNDMAN'S  WORLD 

And  Other  Stories.  By  Edward  Bellamy. 
With  an  Introductory  Chapter  by  Mr. 
HowELLS.     i2mo,  $1.50. 

The  fifteen  stories  in  this  book  are  thoroughly  interesting, 
and  have  in  larve  measure  the  hunune  imagination  and  the 
eager  purpose  of  improving  social  concUtions  which  distinguish 
alToi  Af  r.  Bellamy's  writings. 

THE  BLACK  CURTAIN 

A  Novel.  By  Flora  Haines  Loughead,  au- 
thor of  "-The  Man  Who  Was  Guilty,"  *'The 
Abandoned  Claim,"  etc.    i2mo,  $1.50. 

AmonfT  the  foot-hills  not  far  from  San  Francisco  the  hero  and 
the  hcrome.  unknown  to  each  other,  simultaneously  take  pos- 
session of  tne  same  section  of  government  land.  The  friendly 
contest  for  possession  is  admirably  described,  and  the  mystery 
of  a  black  curtain  in  the  hero's  cottage  adds  to  the  sest  of  an 
uncommonly  interesting  story. 

THE  BOYS  OF  OLD  MONMOUTH 

A  Story  of  Washington's  Canipaign  in  New 
Jersey  in  1778.  By  Everett  T.  Tomlinson. 
author  of  "Guarding  the  Border,"  "Wash- 
ington's Young  Aids,"  etc.  With  illustra- 
tions.   Crown  8vo,  $1.50. 

This  is  another  of  Mr.  Tomlinson's  stirring  stories  of  Revo- 
lutionary dajrs.  Two  bovs  figure  in  important  scenes,  one 
taking  a  heroic  part  in  the  rattle  of  Monmouth.  Washington, 
Greene,  Lee,  'Tlad  Anthony"  Wayne,  "Captain"  Molly 
Pitcher,  and  other  prominent  characters  come  into  the  story. 
The  book  is  thoroughly  interesting,  and  the  historic  back- 
ground and  atmosphere  are  true  to  fact. 

STORIES  OF  THE  CHEROKEE 

HILLS 

By  Maurice  Thompson,  author  of  "A  Talla- 
hassee Girl,"  etc.  With  8  full-page  illustra- 
tions by  E.  W.  Kemble.    12  mo,  $1.50. 

These  stories  belong  to  the  same  general  place  and  time  with 
Mr.  Joel  Chandler  Harris's  "  Home  Tales.''  They  illustrate 
the  simple  primitive  life  of  Northern  Georgia,  where  Mr. 
Thompson  spent  his  boyhood,  and  the  stories,  with  Mr.  Kem- 
ble's  illustrations,  make  a  very  attractive  book 


THE  LIFE  OF  OUR  LORD  IN  ART 

With  some  Account  of  the  Artistic  Treatment 
of  the  Life  of  St.  John  the  Baptist.  By 
EsTELLE  M.  HuRLL,  editor  of  Mrs.  Jame- 
son's Art  Works.  With  16  full-page  illus- 
trations and  over  80  text  drawings.  8vo, 
$300. 

Miss  Hurll,  who  is  exceptionally  (lualified  for  this  work,  in- 
cludes a  descriptive  history  of  the  artistic  treatment  of  every 
incident  in  the  life  of  Christ  which  has  been  made  the  subject 
of  art,  and  the  account  embraces  not  only  the  works  of  the  old 
mastera.  but  is  brought  down  to  the  art  of  our  day.  The  book 
is  issued  in  the  same  style  with  Miss  Hurll 's  edition  of  Mrs. 
Jameson's  Art  Works,  and  the  illustrations  are  of  the  same 
character. 

A  LOVER  OF  TRUTH 

By  Eliza  Orne  White,  author  of  "Winter- 
borough,"  **A  Browning  Courtship,"  etc. 
i6mo,  $1.25. 

The  scenes  and  characters  of  this  novel  belong  to  New  Eng- 
land, which  Miss  White  knows  and  describes  so  well.  The 
ston*  is  named  for  a  young  man  who  insists  on  speaking  the 
truth  alwajrs,  in  season  and  out  of  season.  Other  characters 
are  a  young  man  of  good  sense,  a  pretty  girl,  a  girl  who  is 
much  more  than  pretty,  and  the  story  is  told  with  much  bright- 
ness and  humor. 

HUMAN  IMMORTAUTY 

Two  Supposed  Objections  to  the  Doctrine. 
By  William  James,  Professor  of  Philo- 
sophy at  Harvard  University.     i6mo,  $1.00. 

Dr.  James  here  considers  two  i>oints  supposed  by  some  per- 
sons to  militate  against  the  doctrine  of  human  immortality — 
ph^ical  death,  and  the  innumerable  host  of  human  beings. 
His  treatment  of  the  subject  is  original  and  of  profound  inter- 
est, and  at  times  is  not  only  convincing  but  nobly  eloquent. 

THE  BIBLIOTAPH  AND  OTHER 

PEOPLE 

By  Leon  H.  Vincent.  i2mo.  $1.50. 

a  thoui^tful  book  containing  papers  on  an  eccentric  book- 
collector,  Thomas  Hardy,  The  Letters  of  Keats,  An  Elizabethan 
Novelist  (John  Lyly),  Priestley*s  Autobiography,  and  Gautier. 
It  ranks  among  the  better  and  more  judicious  of  recent  volumes 
of  essays. 

A  CENTURY  OF  INDIAN 
EPIGRAMS 

Chiefly  from  the  Sanskrit  of  Bhartrihari.  By 
Paul  E.  More,  author  of  "The  Great  Re- 
fusal."   i6mo,  $1.00. 

A  tasteful  book  containing  lyrical  translations  of  a  hundred 
epigrams,  meditations,  and,  precepts,  treating  of  love,  worldly 
wisdom,  and  the  Hindu  religion  and  philosophy. 


Sold  by  all  Booksellers,     Sent^  postpaid,  by 
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BISriARCK 

QEINJ  A  DIARY  KEPT  BY  DR.  MORITZ  BU5CH 


Just  Ready. 

Two  vols,,  with 

portrait^  cloth, 

8vo, 

$10.00  Net 


During  twenty-five  years'  official  and  private  intercourse  with  the  great  Chancellor 

Its  publication  has  been  awaited  with  most  unusual  impatience,  since  it  is  unquestionably  the  most  important  secret  political 
memoir  of  the  century.    Nothing  comparable  to  it  in  political  interest  has  ever  been  issued. 


Life  of  Cardinal  nanningy 

Archbishop  of  Westminster 

A  Ck*a^er  New  EdUum 

By  Edmund  Shbridan  Purcbll,  Member  of  the   Roman 
Academy  of  Letters.    Cloth,  crown  8vo.    Two  vols.     $3.50 

"Nothing  like  it  has  appeared  for  generations."— /'AfZc4&/- 


The  Story  of  Gladstone's  Life 

Ntw  Edition^  with  additumal  Chafers 


By  Justin  McCarthy,  M.  P., 
Own  Times,'*  etc.  8 


author  of  **  A  History  of  Our 
vo,  cloth  extra.    Price,    S6.00 

With  additional  chapters  describing  the  last  months  of  Mr 
Gladstone's  life  at  Cannes,  Bournemouth  and  Hawarden,  clos- 
ing with  an  account  of  the  imposing  funeral  scene  at  West* 
minster  Abbey. 


Ave  Roma  Immortalis     (Studies  from  the  Chronicles  of  Rome) 


Illustrated  with 
photogravure  repro- 
duction and  many 
drawings  in  the  text. 


By  F.  Marion  Crawford,  author  of  "  Corleone,"  "  Caaa  Braccio/' 
etc.  In  two  volumes,  cloth.    Crown  8vo.    $6.00 

These  volumes  are  unlike  any  of  the  numerous  books  which  have 
been  written  about  Rome.  The  author,  after  a  brief  historical  study  of 
the  rise  of  Rome,  describes  in  turn  the  fourteen  different  regions  or 
wards  into  which  the  city  is  divided. 


An  edition  on  large 

papery  limited  to  iso 

copies^  will  also  be 

issued  at  $10.00. 


Philadelphia 

By  AcNBS  Rrpplier,  author  of  "  Points  of  View.*'  "  Essays  in 
Miniature."  etc.    Illustrated  with  drawings  by  E.  C.  Piex- 

Cloth,  crown  8vo.    $2.50 


OTT. 

A  Companion  Volunu 
to  "  The  Old 
Santa  Fi  Trail." 


bethan  Literature,"  etc. 


The  Great  Salt  Laice  Trail 

By  Colonel  Henry  Inman  and  Hon.  Wiluam  F.  Cody  (Bufialo 
Bill).    With  eight  full-page  plates  by  F.  Coman  Clarke,  and  draw 


ings  in  the  text. 

The  Ranch  on  the  Oxhide 

By  Colonel  Henry  C.  Inman,  author  of  "  The  Old  Sanu  Fe 
*r«;i»»  ,«^  "The  Great   Salt   Lake  Trail"      lll..«t«t^ 


A  Short  History  of  Ens^lish  Literature 

By  George  Saintsbury,  Professor  of  English  Literature  in 
the  University  of  Oxford,  author  of  "  A  History  of  Eliza- 
Cloth,  umo.    $1.50 

Illustrated  with 

full- page  plates  and 

drawings  in  the  text. 


Cloth,  8vo.    $3.50 

The  Old  Santa  Fe  Trail 


TraU"  and 
cloth,  lamo. 

Xew   Volumes. 

Companion  volumes  to 

Southern  Soldier 

Stories. 


Illustrated, 
Price,    $1.50 


By  Colonel  Henry  Inman.  late  of  the  U.  S.  Anny 

Frederic 


. With 

eii^t  full-page  photogravures  from  sketches  by 
Remington.  Cloth,  large  ismo.    Price,    $3.50 


STORIES  FROn  AilERICAN  HISTORY 
Buccaneers  and  Pirates  of  Our  Coasts 

By  Frank  R.  Stockton.    Illustrated  by  G.  Varian 
and  B.  W.  Cunedinst. 


Price,  $1.50  each. 

Companion  volumes  to 

Yankee  Ships  and 

Yankee  Sailors. 


De  Soto  and  His  Men  in  the  Land  of  Florid i   |  Tales  of  the  Enchanted  Isles  of  the  Atlantic 


By  Grace  KjN(i,  author  of  "  New  Orleans."    Illustrated  by    ,  By  Thomas  Wbntworth  Higginson.    Illustrated  by  Albert 

George  Gib&s.  !  Hbrter. 


Cloth.    Crown  Si'O. 

Price,  $1.50 


The  Loves  of  the  Lady  Arabella 

By  Molly  Elliott  .Sea well,  author  of  *'The  Sprightly  Romance  of 
Marsac,"  "  The  History  of  the  Lady  Betty  Stoir,''  etc. 


Illustrated  by 

George  Gibbs, 


The  Shape  of  Fear  and 

Other  Ghostly  Stories 

By  Mrs.  Elia  F.  Peattie,  author  of  "  With  Scrip  and  Suff," 
etc.    Cloth,  i6mo.  Price,    75  cenu 


When  the  Birds  Qo  North  As:ain 

A  Volume  of  Verse 

By  Mrs.  Ella  Hiogin.son,  author  of  "  The  Land  of  the  Snow 
Pearls,"  "  A  Forest  Orchid,*'  etc.    Vellum.  i6mo.    75  cents 


By  the  Author  of  Four-Footed  Americans  and  Their  Kin  ^^  ,^^  ^^,^^^  ^^ 

*•  B^rdcraftr  etc.        ByMASEL  Osgood  WRiGHT.^aJi^^^^  Fran.  M.  Chj^man.^  Hha.  .  citizen  Birdr  etc. 


American  Prose  Selections 

With  critical  introductions  by  various  writers  and  a  general  in- 
troduction. By  Prof.  George  R.  Carpe.nter,  Columbia 
University,  author  of  *'  Principles  of  Grammar,"  **  Exercises 
of  Rhetoric  and  English  Composition,''  etc.    Cloth,  $1  net 


The  Control  of  the  Tropics 

By  Benjamin  Kidd,  author  of  '*  Social  Evolution.'*  Cloth, 
lamo.    In  press.  Price,    75  cents 

A  thoughtful  discussion  of  a  subject  of  ntal  importance  to  the 

American  people,  involving  the  future  government  of  the  tropics 
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BELLES-LETTERS 

AND  ILLUSTRATED  BOOKS- 


THE  FOREST  OF  ARDEN 

By  Hamilton  W.  Mabie,  author  of  'Under  the  Trees,  and  Elsewhere."  With  illustra- 
tions and  decorations  by  Will  H.  Low.    Small  8vo,  cloth,  decorated,  $2.00 

While  forming  a  part  of  Mr.  Mabie's  "Under  the  Trees,  and  Elsewhere,"  *'The  Forest  of  Arden'*  is 
really  independent  of  the  rest  of  the  book.  There  have  been  repeated  demands  for  the  publication  by 
Itself  of  this  charminjir  piece  of  idealism,  and  the  publishers  have  determined,  in  response  to  this  evident 
demand,  to  issue  it  independently.  Mr.  Will  H.  Low  has  enriched  the  book  with  a  number  of  full-page 
illustrations  In  his  most' charming  manner,  and  with  decorations  and  ornaments.  No  pains  have  oeen 
spared  to  give  this  literary  gem  a  fitting  setting,  and  the  result  is  a  book  of  unusual  charm  in  matter 
and  manner.  Nothing  coula  be  more  beautifully  adapted  for  a  moderate- priced  holiday  gift  of  real 
intrinsic  value. 

AMEIUCAN  BOOKMEN 

By  M.  A.  DeWolfe  Howe.  Illustrated  with  nearly  100  portraits,  facsimiliesand  sketches. 
8vo,  cloth, $3*50 

The  series  of  articles  on  '*  American  Bookmen''  which  have  been  appearing  in  THE  BOOKMAN  have 
attracted  wide  attention,  and  are  now  gathered  into  a  volume,  with  important  additions  and  revisions 
by  the  author.  In  them  he  has  sketched  in  a  familiar  and  informal  wav  the  life,  work  and  peculiarities 
ot  the  greater  American  writers  of  the  past  half-century.  While  much  has  been  written  about  all  these 
writers,  there  has  been  nothing  upon  tne  same  plan.  Mr.  Howe's  book  is  not  only  informing,  but  most 
entertaining,  and  the  illustrations  are  not  superadded,  but  are  an  integral  part  of  the  scheme. 

THE  WONDERFUL  CENTURY 

By  Dr.  Alfred  Russell  Wallace,  author  of  "Malay  Archipelago,"  "Darwinism,"  etc. 
8vo,  about  400  pages,  cloth, $2.50 

Dr.  Wallace  maintains  that  the  nineteenth  century  is  altogether  unique — that  it  has  really  initiated 
a  new  era.  He  thinks  that  in  importance  it  is  to  be  compared,  not  with  one  century  or  another,  but  with 
a  long  historical  period.  His  estimate  of  the  advances  which  have  been  made  is  therefore  higher  than 
that  of  most  other  writers. 

GLIMPSES  OF  MODERN  GERMAN  CULTURE 

By  Professor    Kuno  Francke,  of  Harvard    University.      i6mo,    cloth,    handsomely 

printed $1.25 

Professor  Francke's  letters  to  The  Nation^  THE  Bookman  and  other  journals,  which  form  the  basis 
of  the  volume,  have  attracted  great  attention,  and  are  found  worthy  ot  preservation  in  a  permanent 
form.  No  other  recent  comment  upon  the  condition  of  German  life  and  letters  has  been  so  fresh, 
informing  and  so  useful  as  this 

TRIMALCHiaS  DINNER 

Translated  from  the  Latin  of  Petronius,  with  an  Introduction  and  a  Biographical  Appendix, 
by  Harry  Thurston  Peck.  Illustrated  with  reproductions  from  the  antique  and 
from  restorations.    i2mo,  cloth $1.50 

The  famous  novel  written  by  Petronius  Arbiter  in  the  reign  of  Nero  is  the  only  surviving  specimen 
of  the  realistic  fiction  of  classical  antiquity.  It  is  a  mine  of  intormation  regarding  Roman  life  and  man- 
ners, and  gives  curious  and  vivid  pictures  of  every  class  of  society  at  the  time  when  the  author  wrote. 
The  most  varied  types  of  humanity  figure  in  its  pages— men  of  tne  world,  poets,  students,  sharpers, 
BltLveif  nouveaux  rtcAes^  bustling  matrons,  dancing  girls  and  courtesans.  The  story  is  amnsing,  and 
the  language  is  crisp  and  striking. 

ESSAYS  ON  WORK  AND  CULTURE 

By  Hamilton  W.  Mabie.    i6mo,  cloth,  gilt  top $1.25 

This  is  a  companion  volume  to  the  "Essays  on  Books  and  Culture"  and  '*Essays  on  Nature  and  Cul- 
ture" which  have  lately  appeared.  Mr  Mabie  occupies  a  unique  place  among  writers  of  the  day,  not 
only  as  an  interpreter  of  literature,  but  of  nature  and  of  life.  While  all  classes  find  delight  in  his  work, 
he  18  especially  a  guide  and  instructor  of  the  student. 
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MODERN  FRENCH  FICTION 

By  Professor  Benjamin  W.  Wells,  of  Sewanee  University,  author  of  "Modern  Ger- 
man Literature,*' "Modern  French  Literature,"  etc.    i2mo,cloth,     .       .       .       $2.00 

Professor  Wells,  whose  histories  of  modern  French  and  German  literature  have  had  so  favorable  a 
reception,  here  gives  an  account  of  the  development  of  French  fiction  during  the  present  centurv.  The 
subject  is  treated  in  a  critical  and  yet  popular  style,  with  abundant  citations  and  comment:  ana  special 
chapters  are  devoted  to  an  estimate  ot  tne  great  masters  of  the  later  schools  of  novel- writing,  such  as 
Balzac,  Victor  Hugo,  Flaubert,  and  Zola. 

TURRET5,  TOWERS^  AND  TEMPLES 

Descriptions,  by  the  masters  of  literature,  of  the  great  masterpieces  of  architecture  through- 
out the  world.  With  about  75  illustrations.  Edited  and  translated  and  arranged  oy 
Esther  Singleton.    8vo,  cloth,  handsomely  bound, S2.00 

This  volume  is  a  realiration  of  what  is  believed  to  be  a  new  idea.  The  editor  has  collected  from  the 
sneat  writers  of  all  languages  notable  descriptions  of  the  tamous  buildings  of  the  world.  For  example, 
Ruskin  describes  St.  Mark's,  in  Venice;  Victor  Hugo,  Notre  Dame,  in  Paris,  etc.  The  illustrations  are 
reproductions  of  photographs  which  have  been  selected  with  unusual  care,  and  give  many  details  as 
well  as  general  views  of  the  buildings  described. 

THE  MUSIC  DRAMAS  OF  RICHARD  WAGNER 

By  Albert  Lavignac.  With  some  account  of  his  Festival  Theatre  at  Bayreuth.  Trans- 
lated from  the  French  of  Albert  Lavignac,  Professor  of  Harmony  at  the  Paris  Con- 
servatory, by  Esther  Singleton.  With  numerous  illustrations  and  more  than  200 
examples  of  music.    Small  8vo,  cloth, $2.50 

Notwithstanding  the  many  books  upon  Wagner  and  his  works,  there  is  nothing  which  will  by  any 
means  take  the  place  of  this  quite  wonderful  exposition  of  them.  The  author  is  a  distinguished  musi- 
cian and  a  writer  upon  music.  He  has  analyr.ea  the  plots  of  the  dramas  and  the  music  in  a  manner 
worthy  of  a  German,  but  with  all  the  vivacity  and  lightness  of  touch  of  a  Frenchman. 

THE  WOMEN  OF  HOMER 

By  Walter  Copland  Perry.    With  numerous  illustrations.    8vo,  cloth,         .       $2.50 

Contents  :  Homer— The  Wonderland  of  Homer— The  Magic  of  Homer— Position  of  Women  in  the 
Iliad  and  Odyssey— Marriage— Dress  of  Women  in  Homer— Some  Homeric  Women— Athene— Aphrodite 
—The  Demi-goddesses  or  Nymphs— Andromache — Helen— Hakabe — Excursus. 

DRYPOINTS  AND  DRAWINGS 

By  Paul  Helleu,  of  Paris.  Reproductions  in  photogravure  from  the  originals;  with  an 
Introduction  by  the  late  Edmond  de  Goncourt.  The  edition  strictly  limited  to  500 
impressions  for  all  countries.    4to,  in  a  cloth  case, net,  $15.00 

It  is  Monsieur  Helleu's  custom  to  destroy  all  of  his  copperplates  when  an  edition  of  tenor  twenty 
proofs  has  been  printed.  The  work  is  so  delicate  that  the  plates  would  not  yield  a  larger  number  of 
perfect  impressions.  In  this  work,  reproductions  of  these  arawings  have  been  made  in  the  best  man- 
ner from  the  originals.  The  book  is  printed  in  Paris  on  hand>made  paper,  and  is  a  most  exquisite  speci- 
men of  the  art. 

MEDITATIONS  ON  GOUT 

By-  George  H.  Ellwanger,  author  of  "Idyllists  of  the  Countryside,"  etc.    i2mo,  cloth, 

handsomely  printed,  with  rubricated  title  and  initials, $2.00 

A  treatise,  written  more  from  the  view-point  of  a  litterateur  than  of  a  physician,  on  gout,  its  causes 
and  cures.  The  author,  however,  offers  a  novel  cure  for  the  malady,  which  has  been  approved  by  many 
physicians  of  experience. 

AUSTIN  DOBSON'S  WORKS  IN  PROSE  AND  POETRY 

A  new  and  uniform  edition.  .  i6mo,  cloth,  with  gilt  tops.  Similar  to  the  new  edition  of  the 
Mabie  books.    Price  per  volume, $1*25 

1.  Poems.  In  twQ  volumes,  from  new  plates,  with  revisions,  corrections  and  addi- 
tions. 2.  Four  French  Women.  Being  Sketches  of  Mademoiselle  de  Corday,  Madame 
Roland,  Madame  de  Genlis  and  the  Princess  de  Lamballe.  3.  Horace  Walpole*  A  Mem- 
oir. 4.  Eighteenth  Centuiy  Vignettes.  First  Series.  5.  Eighteenth  Century  Vign- 
ettes. Second  Series.  6.  Eighteenth  Century  Vignettes.  Third  Series.  7.  Essays. 
(Just  published.) 

A  NEW  VOLUME  OF  ESSAYS  ON  JANE  AUSTEN,  GOLDSMITH, 

And  Other  Writers  of  the  Eighteenth  Century.  By  Austin  Dobson.  i6mo,  cloth,  gilt 
tops,  $1.25 
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WISDOM  AND  DESTINY 

Essays.  By  Maurice  Maeterlinck,  author  of  *'The  Treasure  of  the  Humble,"  etc. 
Translated  from  the  French.    8vo,  cloth, $1.75 

These  essays,  which  are  in  the  same  vein  as  his  previous  volume,  present  him  in  the  character  of  a 
philosopher  and  an  aesthetician.  They  contain  his  present  ideas  on  a  variety  of  subjects— all  approached 
trom  the  view-point  of  a  supersensuous,  mystical  child  of  the  last  half  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

FIRST  REPORT  OF  A  BOOKUZOLLECTOR 

By  William  Harris  Arnold.  i2mo,  issued  in  a  limited  edition,  with  21  illustrations; 
i6mo,  cloth, net,  $5.00 

"Mr.  Arnold's  gossip  is  light,  practical,  and  entertaining,  and  is  attended  by  a  scientific  description 
of  the  principal  'book-worms  of  the  destructive  class."— 7A^  Nation. 

W.  V/S  GOLDEN  LEGEND 

By  William  Canton,  author  of  "The  Invisible  Playmate,"  etc.  With  18  illustrations, 
i2mo,  handsomely  bound, Si. 50 

The  author  of  ''The  Invisible  Playmate"  here  gives  us  another  of  his  inimitable  t>ooks  for  children. 
''The  Golden  Legends"  are  founded  upon  deeds  of  heroism  and  self-denial  of  the  saints  and  heroes  of 
the  ages.  The  author  has  given  free  rein  to  his  imagination,  preserving  the  spirit,  but  not  the  letter  of 
the  traditional  stories  of  wnich  he  has  made  use.  The  book  is  uniaue,  and  altogether  worthy  to  be  a 
companion  to  its  celebrated  predecessors.  It  is  illustrated  in  a  charming  manner,  a  picture  accompany- 
ing each  one  of  the  legends. 

THE  INVISIBLE  PLAYMATE,  and  W.  V^  HER  BOOK 

By  William  Canton.  A  new  edition,  revised  and  rearranged  by  the  author.  One  vol- 
ume (containing  both  books),  i2mo,  cloth,  $1.50 

The  publication  of  Mr.  Canton's  "Invisible  Playmate"  gave  him  at  once  an  audience  of  no  uncertain 
quantity  and  quality,  and  "W.  V.,  Her  Book,"  greatly  enhanced  his  reputation.  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.  hav- 
ing acquired  Uie  copyright  of  "W.  V."  from  Messrs.  Stone  &  Kimball,  the  author  has  prepared  a  new 
edition,  including  "The  Invisible  Playmate,"  the  whole  rearranged  and  revised.  The  two  books  thus 
appear,  for  the  first  time  in  this  country,  together. 

THE  JUBILEE  BOOK  OF  C3UCXET 

By  Prince  Ranjitsinhji.    With  many  illustrations.    8vo,  cloth,  .       .       $2.25  net 

THE  HTTTITES  AND  THEIR  LANGUAGE 

By  LiEUT.-CoL.  C.  R.  CONDER,  author  of  "Tent- Work  in  Palestine,"  etc.    With  numerous 

facsimilies  of  inscriptions  on  monuments,  and  a  map.    8vo,  cloth,     .       .  $2.50 

Contents  :  Early  History-— The  Bgrptian  Conauests  in  Syria— The  Assyrian  Conquests  in  Syria— 
The  Races  of  Western  Asia— Mongol  Gods  and  Beliefs— Mongol  Hieroglyphics. 

TRAVEL  AND  BIOGRAPHY 

THE  LIFE  OF  NAPOLEON  ffl. 

By  Archibald  Forbes.  With  about  40  illustrations  of  great  interest,  many  of  them 
being  reproductions  of  rare  paintings,  engravings,  photographs,  etc.  8vo,  cloth,  hand- 
somely bound, $3'So 

The  task  of  writing  a  popular  biography  of  this  kind  could  not  have  fallen  into  more  capable  hands 
than  those  of  Mr.  Archibald  Forbes.  He  has  given  us  a  most  fluently  written  account  of  Napoleon,  and 
is,  in  this  work,  quite  the  forcible,  descriptive  writer  whom  we  have  all  admired  in  his  novels. 

HOLLAND  AND  THE  HOLLANDERS 

By  David  Storrar  Meldrum,  author  of  "The  Story  of  Margredel."  Profusely  illus- 
trated.   Small  8vo, $2.00 

Mr.  Meldrum  has  had  unusual  opportunities  for  knowing  the  land  of  which  he  tells  in  this  most 
delightful  book.  While  quite  different  from  De  Amicis  charming  sketch,  it  is  likely,  in  a  way,  to  super- 
sede  it.  Without  being  statistical,  it  is  full  of  exact  and  comprehensive  information,  not  only  about  the 
country  in  its  ordinary  aspects,  but  its  people  and  institutions. 

THROUGH  CHINA  WITH  A  CAMERA 

By  John  Thomson,  F.  R.  G.S.    Illustrated  with  over  roc  reproductions  of  photographs 

taken  especially  for  the  work net,  $5.00 

This  book  contains  by  far  the  finest  collection  of  photographs  of  Oriental  life  and  scenery  we  have 
ever  seen.  The  camera  accompanied  Mr.  Thomson  in  all  his  travels,  and  the  account  of  aifficulties 
under  which  many  of  his  wonderful  pictures  were  taken  is  not  the  least  Interesting  part  of  his  narra- 
tive.   It  is  the  best  book  we  know. 
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HAWAn  IN  TH«E  OF  REVGLUTIGN 

By  Mary  H.  Krout.    Small  8vo,  cloth,  with  illustrations, $2.00 

Many  and  varied  are  the  books  that  have  been  written  about  the  Sandwich  Islands,  bat  we  believe 
that  no  one  has  taken  quite  the  same  point  of  view  as  Miss  Krout  in  her  book  about  Hawaii  The  author 
went  to  the  islands  as  war  corresponaent  for  a  newspaper  soon  after  the  outbreak  of  the  recent  revolu- 
tion, and  the  journey  was  undertaken  in  the  face  of  manv  obstacles  and  at  much  personal  risk  and 
inconvenience. 

AFRICA,  ITS  PARTITION  AND  ITS  FUTURE 

By  Henry  M.  Stanley,  J.  Scott  Keltie,  Sir  George  T.  Goldie.  and  others  fore- 
most in  African  affairs.     i2mo,  cloth,  with  a  new  map  in  colors,  .        $1.25 

In  this  book  a  dosen  of  the  men  most  qualified  to  do  it  prraphically  describe  how  Africa  has  been  par- 
titioned, why  the  European  powers  are  such  eajifer  rivals  for  its  territory,  what  their  colonial  powers 
and  ambitions  are,  and  Kive  the  latest,  clearest  and  most  satisfactory  account  of  Europe  in  Africa  yet 
Attempted.    There  are  also  some  prophetic  forecasts  of  conditions  in  Africa  in  the  twentieth  century. 

THE  STORY  OF  TWO  NOBLE  LIVES 

Charlotte,  Countess  Canning,  and  Louisa.  Marchioness  of  Waterford.    By  Augustus  J.  C. 
Hare.    Three  volumes,  with  many  illustrations  (new  edition),  .        net,  fS.oo 

EGYPT  IN  1898 

By  G.  W.  Steevens,  author  of  "The  Land  of  the  Dollar,"  "The  Conquering  Turk,"  etc- 

Crown  8vo,  with  16  illustrations, $i<So 

Mr.  steevens,  the  famous  correspondent  of  the  London  Daily  Mail^  in  this  volume  describes  in  his 
inimitable  manner  his  sojourn  in  modem  Esrypt.  He  has  a  penetrating  glance  for  character  as  well  as 
for  the  externals  of  things,  and  the  book  is  full  of  bright  passages.  It  is  a  survey  of  the  Egypt  of  to-day 
in  its  social,  political  and  economic  aspects,  and  gives,  in  a  most  entertaining  way,  an  insight  into  the 
present  conditions  in  that  most  interesting  part  of  the  world. 

ncnoN 

AFTERWARDS 

And  Other  Stories.    By  Ian  Maclaren.    iimo,  cloth $i.y> 

The  admirers  of  Ian  Maclaren  have  been  watching  with  great  interest  the  development  of  a  series 
of  stories  from  his  pen  which  have  occasionally  appeared  in  the  periodicals,  and  which  have  been 
entirely  unlike  his  Scotch  sketches  which  made  ttie  inimitable  '*Bonnie  Brier  Bush"  Series.  The  first  of 
these  was  entitled  '^Afterwards.'*  The  scenes  and  characteristics  are  wholly  English,  and  therplsno 
appearance  of  Scotch  dialect  in  them.  There  has  been  a  great  and  continuing  demand  for  the  maga- 
zines containing  these  and  the  companion  stories.  They  are  connected  by  a  common  purpose,  and  will 
form  a  book  which  many  of  his  admirers  believe  will  create  for  him  a  new  reputation.  Certainly  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  a  warm  welcome  awaits  them. 

A  WOMAN  OF  FORTUNE 

By  S.  R.  Crockett,  author  of  "The  Lilac  Sunbonnet,"  "The  Raiders,"  etc.      iimo, 

cloth, $i*$o 

In  *'A  Woman  of  Fortune"  Mr.  Crockett  has  broken  new  ground.  It  is  a  story  of  to-day,  and  the 
heroine  is  an  American  girl,  highly  educated,  refined  and  beautiful,  but  of  independent  spirit.  She 
realizes  her  individuality  amid  a  tangle  of  adverse  circumstances.  The  scene  is  laid  in  Switzerland  and 
in  England,  and  the  story  is  told  in  Mr.  Crockett's  well-known  vivacious  and  forcible  style.  All  of  Mr. 
Crockett's  Americans  are  not  so  charming  as  his  heroine,  but  thev  are  types  which  are  true  to  life.  He 
has  brought  into  his  plot  some  fine  specimens  of  English  manhood,  and  altogether  it  is  a  book  to  be  read. 

TATTLE  TALES  OF  CUPID 

By  Paul  Leicester  Ford,  author  ot  "The  Hon.  Peter  Sterling,"  "The  Story  of  an 

Untold  Love,"  etc.     i2mo,  cloth, $1.25 

A  collection  of  short  stories  written  in  light  and  humorous  vein,  including  "His  Version  of  It,"  ''The 
Cortelyou  Peud,"  and  *'A  Warning  to  Lovers."  In  addition,  the  volume  will  contain  two  plays,  planned 
for  amateur  performance:  ''The  Best  Laid  Plans"  and  "Man  Proposes."  The  volume  will  therefore 
appeal  to  a  double  constituency. 

THE  FATAL  GIFT 

By  F.  Frankfort  Moore,  author  of  "Phyllis  of  Philistia,"  etc.    i2mo,  cloth,     ,       $1.50 

More  than  a  hundred  years  ago  a  great  furore  was  created  by  the  sudden  appearance  in  London  of 
two  young  Irish  girls  of  marvelous  beauty— the  famous  Gunning  sisters.  In  *'The  Fatal  Gift"  the  story  is 
told  in  a  graphic  and  picturesoue  manner  of  the  sensation  these  beautiful  girls  made  in  all  ranks  of  society. 
Glimpses  are  caught  here  ana  there  of  the  elder  Sheridan,  of  Walpole,  of  Whitefleld  and  of  other  promi- 
nent characters  of  the  period. 
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Mr.  Gelett  Burgess,  who  continues  to 
astonish  the  natives  in  what  he  calls  the 
"little  burg  of  London"  (all  on  account 
of  that  Purple  Cow)  has  contributed 
some  "impressions,  oppressions,  depres- 
sions, or  what  you  will"  to  our  English 
contemporary,  a  few  samples  of  which 
we  have  transplanted,  with  two  of  his 
whimsical  drawings,  to  keep  his  memory 
green  among  us.  At  the  time  of  writing 
he  had  been  in  London  three  weeks  and 
had  met  only  seven  literary  Londoners, 
and  was  beginning  to  have  a  suspicion 
that  his  Guide  Book  and  Map  had  been 
edited  by  some  "Old  Subscriber."  Quot- 
ing Stevenson  to  the  effect  that  "Sight- 
seeing is  the  art  of  disappointment,  he 
goes  on  to  say  that  the  shops  and  gal- 
leries of  Little  Literary  London  hold 
many  illusions.  "I  came  to  see  demi- 
gods and  heroes,  and  was  escorted,  trem- 


bling, into  a  sort  of  Madame  Tussaud's, 
where  the  figures,  whose  photographs  I 
had  seen,  bulged  awkwardly  with  stuf- 
fing. I  want  no  more  of  the  men  and 
women  who  did,  for  the  cream  of  the  ex- 
hibit live,  like  Chatterton,  in  fifth-story 
attics,  and  xhali  do.  I  have  seen  more 
than  enough,  too,  of  good  Americans 
gone  wrong, — too  long  resident  here  to 
know  that  their  native  country  has  over- 
taken their  memories  and  theories.  I 
was  also,  I  confess,  somewhat  disap- 
pointed in  the  London  woman-who- 
writes.  She  is  ubiquitous  in  America, 
where  every  little  school-girl  contributes 
to  the  magazines.  It  is  more  serious 
work  here,  for  one  must  have  a  certain 
amount  of  grammar  and  rhetoric  at  one's 
fingers'  ends,  which  would  sadly  endan- 
ger the  blithe  carelessness  of  feminine 
diction  in  the  United  States.    But  how- 
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ever  one  may  generalise  about  men,  to 
attempt  to  adapt  that  process  to  women 
is  madness,  for  the  same  reasoning  that 
seems  to  prove  them  all  different,  can 
be  made  to  prove  them  all  alike.  Yet, 
if  I  remember  rightly,  there  was  more 
than  one  who  cast  down  her  eyes  in  de- 
licious confusion,  and  murmured,  'Dear 
Burne- Jones !' 

"I  turn  to  page  67  of  my  Guide  to  Lit- 
erary Loiuion,  and  I  read:  'There  are  big- 
ger bounders  on  Fleet  Street  than  Marie 
Corelli.'  Which  brings  me  to  the  latest 
catch- word  in  this  marvellous  townlet. 
Marie  Corellil  I  have  heard  so  much  in 
her  dispraise,  that  I  am  altogether  pre- 
disposed in  her  favour,  and  at  another 
word  I  shall  determine  to  read  one  of  her 
books.  It  is  not  always  well  to  read  the 
books  of  the  figures  you  expect  to  meet 
at  this  Literary  Madame  Tussaud's,  but 
I  am  much  mistaken  if  she  would  not 
bear  the  test  as  well  as  some  others,  and 
I  have  the  singular  advantage  of  being  in 
no  way  prejudiced  in  her  despite  because 
she  sells  enormous  editions.  I  doubt  if 
she  needs  a  defender,  but  in  this  open  let- 
ter I  offer  her  my  blade.  There  are  other 
names,  whose  prominence  offends  the 
elect  as  the  refrain  of  a  popular  song  an- 
noys the  musician,  and  they  make  an  os- 
tentatious to-do  about  the  literary  barrel- 
organs  that  grind  out  penny  praises.  I 
am  of  the  newer  cult  myself,  whose  pose 
is  to  affect  barrel-organs,  and  cheap  dis- 
cords genuinely  rendered  amuse  me. 
And  so  Hall  Caine,  with  all  the  impu- 
dence of  a  youthful  tourist,  I  cheer  from 


the  doorstep,  while  the  procession  of 
your  sandwich-men  goes  by  through  the 
streets  of  Little  Literary  London  to  the 
suburbs  of  Notoriety  where  high  prices 
prevail,  and  the  more  heartily  for  the 
glory  of  your  drum-major,  and  the  fact 
that,  behind  the  shutters  of  the  Sour 
Grapes  Inn,  I  see  an  hundred  eyes  peep 
forth  at  your  triumph,  slanging  the  show 
with  the  argot  of  the  sixpenny  review. 


"But  I  must  quel!  my  enthusiasms  for 
the  spectacles  of  the  town.  Try  as  I  may, 
once  having  been  indulged  with  a  visit 
behind  the  scenes,  I  cannot  take  the  per- 
formance seriously,  and  so  I  repay  my 
old  victimisation  in  kind.  I  am  not  here, 
after  all,  to  amuse,  but  to  be  amused,  and 
I  will  not  be  outdone  in  impertinence. 
Literature  is  dead  in  London,  and  I  am 
not  afraid  of  ghosts." 


Some  animadversions  resulting  from 
the  successful  issue  of  the  Gon court 
Academy  and  the  failure  of  a  proposed 
English  Academy  of  Letters  have  stimu- 
lated the  suggestion  that  if  any  million- 
aire is  generously  inclined  to  cherish 
literature,  the  income  might  be  appro- 
priated very  wisely  in  two  opposite  di- 
restions.  Part  should  go  to  reward  au- 
thors like  George  Meredith  and  Israel 
Zangwill  for  having  written;  the  rest 
should  be  used  to  induce  Marie  Corelli, 
Hall  Caine  and  Company  not  to  write. 
N,  B. — The  trustees  would  have  to  be 
good  men  of  business. 
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Mr.  Hall  Caine*s  picture  of  clerical  life 
in  Tlie  Christian  can  scarcely  claim  the 
merit  of  sobriety  or  accuracy;  but  he 
has  scored  rather  neatly  off  the  Arch- 
deacon of  London,  who  ventured  to  as- 
sert, within  the  sacred  limits  of  the 
island  itself,  that  no  such  worldly  and 
vulgar  archdeacon  as  Mr.  Caine's  Canon 
Wealthy  had  existed  or  could  exist  in 
London.  To  which  Mr.  Caine  replies 
that  he  had  some  difficulty  in  preventing 
a  London  newspaper  from  declaring 
publicly,  "and  of  course  erroneously," 
that  Canon  Wealthy  was  a  portrait — or 
a  caricature — of  Archdeacon  Sinclair 
himself! 

We  understand  that  in  all  probability 
Mr.  Hall  Caine's  next  novel  will  be  pub- 
lished in  parts.  This  is  the  old  method 
of  Dickens,  Thackeray,  and  TroUope, 
and  is,  of  course,  profitable,  although  the 
sacrifice  involved  in  giving  up  the  serial 
rights  in  England  and  America  is  very 
considerable.  The  title  thought  of  at 
present  for  the  story  is,  we  believe,  The 
Drunkard.  Mr.  Caine  arrived  in  New 
York  on  September  11.  He  is  here  to 
superintend  the  production  of  his  drama- 
tised Christian,  in  which  Viola  Allen  is  to 
star  as  Glory  Quayle. 


Mr.  Anthony  Hope  has  just  finished  a 
novel  which  is  devoted  to  a  very  delicate 
and  penetrating  study  of  Disraeli.  It  is 
a  new  development  in  the  novelist's 
career  and  will  be  anticipated  with  great 
interest. 


Childrcft  of  the  Sea  is  "one  of  the  finest 
storms  in  literature."  Again  "Mr.  Con- 
rad's fascinating  book  of  sailormen  and 
the  sea"  contains  "two  hundred  and  eigh- 
teen pages,  and  only  one  dull  one — ^and 
that's  the  blank  fly-leaf."  Better  still  is 
the  compliment  implied  in  the  compari- 
son with  Herman  Melville,  "the  great 
realist  of  seafaring  life."  "Here  you  find 
the  same  direct  observation.  The  real- 
ism is  that  of  Typee.  There  is  the  same 
sympathetic  knowledge  of  foc's'le  Jack, 
and  withal  the  story  is  told  in  pike- 
pointed  words  that  Melville  himself 
would  have  approved."  The  writer's  en- 
thusiasm for  Melville — ^his  Omoo  and 
Typee  especisMy,  stones  of  the  South  Seas 
— is  well  placed.  "I  should  like  to  see 
them  reprinted,"  he  says.  But  when  he 
adds:  "The  last  edition,  I  believe,  is  that 
of  1850 — and  it  was  published  in  Lon- 
don," he  is  mistaken.  There  was  an 
American  edition  published  in  1892  with 
a  frontispiece  portrait  of  the  author,  and 
a  biographical  and  appreciative  introduc- 
tion by  Arthur  Stedman  prefaced  to  the 
volume  containing  Typee.  This  edition 
was  again  reissued  in  a  cheap  paper-cov- 
ered form  two  summers  ago  by  the 
American  Publishers'  Corporation,  from 
whom  we  presume  copies  may  still  be 
obtained.  The  neglect,  we  fear,  does  not 
lie  so  much  with  the  publisher  as  with  a 
fickle  and  capricious  public.  That  Mel- 
ville's strong,  realistic  tales  of  the  sea 
should  now  be  almost  forgotten  is  one  of 
the  strange  anomalies  that  occasionally 
happen  to  books  that  have  every  reason 
to  be  long  remembered. 


Professor  George  Adam  Smith  has 
made  good  progress  with  his  life  of  Pro- 
fessor Drummond.  The  biography  will 
be  ready  before  Christmas  and  will  be 
sold  at  a  popular  price. 


Few  books  have  met  during  the  last 
few  years  with  the  unanimous  praise 
which  Mr.  Joseph  Conrad's  The  Children 
of  the  Sea  has  elicited.  One  of  the  last 
notices  we  have  read  appeared  in  the 
Criterion  the  other  day.  Clark  Russell's 
purple  velvet  storms  and  Pierre  Loti's 
pale  sentimentalism  are  contrasted  with 
the  honest  briny  fiction  of  Captain  Mar- 
ryatt  and  Mr.  Conrad's  "grim  and  rat- 
tling story  of  the  sea."  The  storm  in  The 


Miss  Virginia  Woodward  Cloud, 
whose  verse  is  familiar  to  readers  of  The 
Bookman,  has  a  volume  of  ballads,  told 
in  the  spirit  of  Cowper  and  Goldsmith, 
cslled  Dowft  Ihirley  Lane,  coming  out  this 
month.  Miss  Cloud  has  caught  success- 
fully the  gallop  and  swing  of  the  quaint 
old-time  ballad,  and  the  merry  folk  who 
dance  and  pipe  "down  Durley  Lane"  will 
appeal  to  the  enthusiasm  of  youth  and 
to  lovers  of  fun  by  their  contagious 
merriment  and  eager  zest  in  the  hey-day 
of  living.  The  Century  Company  has 
made  a  beautiful  book  of  Down  Durley 
Lane  by  embellishing  the  ballads  with  a 
series  of  delightful  pictures  by  Reginald 
Birch,  who  has  given  a  spirited  interpre- 
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tation  to  the  refreshing  humour  of  the 
ballads.  Miss  Cloud  is  to  be  congratu- 
lated on  the  success  of  her  illustrator; 
Mr.  Birch's  creation  of  character  is  as 
genuine  and  original  as  that  of  the  verses 


from  which  he  derived  his  inspiration. 
Nothing  more  remarkable  has  ever  been 
done  by  this  artist  in  pen  and  ink,  and 
these  charming  drawings  bring  him 
nearer,  perhaps,  to  the  work  of  Hugh 
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Thomson  than  that  of  any 
other  in  this  field.  We  re- 
produce through  the  cour- 
tesy of  the  publisher  Mr. 
Birch's  frontispiece,  which 
contains  a  gallery  of  all  the 
figures  who  pass  down  Dur- 
ley  Lane. 
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HISTORY 


or 


A  literary  incident  of  ex- 
ceeding interest   is   recalled 
by  the  present  agitation  for 
an  Anglo-American  alliance, 
and  illustrates  the  view  not 
only  of  intelligent  English- 
men, but  of  cultured  Eng- 
lishmen generally,  who  have 
made  the  history  of  Federal 
government  a  special  subject 
of  investigation.  Nearly  forty 
years  ago  Professor  Edward 
A.  Freeman  of  Oxford  Uni- 
versity planned  an  extensive 
survey  of  the  history  of  Fed- 
eral   government,    covering 
the  subject  from  the   early 
Achaian  League  down  to  the 
then   latest   development   in 
the  United  States  of  America. 
The  first  volume  appeared  in 
1863,  and  has,   for  a  long 
time,  been  unobtainable.  We 
know  of  a  student  interested 
in  the  subject  who  recently 
searched  in  vain  for  a  copy 
of  Professor  Freeman's  book 
and  who  was  informed  that     ' 
the  only  way  in  which   he     , 
might  obtain  one  was  to  get     ' 
hold  of  an  author's  presenta- 
tion copy.    This  he  succeed- 
ed in  doing  and  we  are  per- 
mitted to  reproduce  the  title- 
page,   which    tells    its    own 
story.     The  book  was  sup- 
pressed  when  the  issue  of  the  war  over- 
turned  Professor   Freeman's  rash  con- 
clusions, and  during  his  lifetime  it  was 
never  republished.    Since  his  death,  how- 
ever, an  edition  has  been  published  by 
the  Macmillan  Company,  the  title-page 
of  which  was  reconstructed  and,  as  might 
be  expected,  the  words  "Disruption  of 
the  United  States"  do  not  appear. 


The    Memoir    of    Bismarck^    by    Dr. 
Moritz  Busch,  will  be  published  immedi- 
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ately  by  the  Macmillan  Company.  These 
secret  pages  of  the  great  chancellor's  his- 
tory were  written  by  Dr.  Busch  during 
twenty-five  years'  intercourse  with  him. 
They  throw  a  flood  of  light  on  many 
vexed  questions  of  European  politics 
during  the  past  sixty  years.  Some  years 
ago  it  was  rumoured  that  Bismarck  had 
sent  his  personal  memoirs  to  England 
with  the  view  to  their  publication  without 
restriction  after  his  death.  It  has  been 
hinted  with  some  reason  that  Dr.  Busch's 
memoirs  are  those  to  which  this  rumour 
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referred.  It  seems  that  there  may  be 
some  truth  in  the  rumour  if  we  may  be- 
lieve the  statement  that  great  excitement 
and  consternation  has  been  caused  in 
high  places  in  Germany  by  the  approach- 
ing publication  in  England  and  America 
of  Dr.  Busch's  Memoir,  Dr.  Busch's  in- 
timate familiar  relations  with  Bismarck 
and  the  Chancellor's  almost  reckless  free- 
dom of  speech  have  given  us  what  are 
probably  the  most  important  secret  poli- 
tical memoirs  of  the  century.  The  vol- 
umes will  contain  some  interesting  pho- 
togravure portraits  of  Bismarck,  and 
other  illustrations. 

It  is  still  rather  early  in  the  day  to  sift 
the  mass  of  post-mortem  fiddle-faddle 
that  has  accumulated  since  the  death  of 
Mr.  Gladstone,  but  it  is  a  pity  that  the 
few  really  good  things  should  be  neg- 
lected on  account  of  the  company  they 
keep.  As  a  great  man  draws  near  his 
end,  the  copy-makers,  big  and  little, 
prime  themselves,  and  when  the  end 
comes  there  is  straightway  such  a  blast 
of  obituary  heroics  that  his  memory  is 
almost  staled  before  his  poor  old  bones 
are  decently  interred.  This  has  been  the 
case  with  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  it  would 
have  been  the  case  with  Prince  Bismarck 
if  the  latter  had  not  had  a  complexity  or 
perversity  which  somehow  has  defied  the 
vulgarisers.  Of  the  few  really  good 
things  which  have  been  written  about 
Mr.  Gladstone,  the  best,  it  seems  to  us, 
are  contained  in  an  article  contributed 
by  an  American,  Mr.  Norman  Hapgood, 
to  the  July  Contemporary.  Mr.  Hapgood 
has  a  very  clear  perception  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's limitations,  and  while  he  shows 
delicacy  and  dignity  in  pointing  out 
these  limitations,  he  insists  on  maintain- 
ing his  critical  independence  even  on  the 
mourners'  bench.  He  does  not  carry  the 
nil  nisi  bonum  principle  to  the  point  at 
which  discrimination  leaves  off  and  deifi- 
cation begins.  And  this  is  right,  for  the 
manes  of  the  departed  are  really  not  com- 
forted a  whit  by  the  abrogation  of  our 
common-sense.  We  can  judge  the  great 
man  who  has  just  died  quite  as  fairly  as 
the  great  man  who  has  been  mouldering 
these  hundred  years,  if  we  will  only  divest 
him  of  all  death-bed  glamour  and  divest 
ourselves  of  the  enthusiasm  of  imitative 
woe.  Death  does  damage  enough  with- 
out compelling  the  survivors  to  lie  about 


the  deceased.    Nor  need  we  regard  every 
dead  great  man  from  the  point  of  view  of 
a  widow  speaking  for  publicatioa     Mr 
Hapgood  is  fair-minded,  but  he  is  quite 
free  from  mortuary  gush. 

There  is  another  quality  in  this  article 
of  Mr.  Hapgood's  which  is  as  rare  as 
it  is  delightful.  This  is  its  air  of  ease  and 
certainty,  its  freedom  from  any  appear- 
ance of  knowledge  hastily  scraped  to- 
gether for  purposes  of  immediate  dis- 
play. He  seems  to  be  a  critic  by  nature 
and  breeding  rather  than  a  critic  by  pose; 
and  he  is  not  in  the  least  afraid  of  his  own 
thoughts.  His  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject has  been  with  him  for  some  time 
and  he  is  on  good  terms  with  it.  That 
Gladstone's  greatness  was  a  matter  of 
quantity  rather  than  of  quality;  that  he 
lacked  a  sense  of  proportion  and  dragged 
all  sorts  of  little  things  before  a  stupen- 
dous moral  tribunal;  that  he  had  no  sub- 
tlety in  his  composition,  no  appreciation 
of  form  and  expression,  and  little  sense 
of  humour,  are  all  things  which  have 
been  vaguely  felt  by  many,  but  which 
have  rarely  been  so  well  put,  and  never 
so  convincingly  supported  by  instances 
and  illustration.  In  this  article  Gladstone 
appears  as  the  spokesman  of  the  com- 
monplace and  as  the  hero  of  educated 
and  ethical  mediocrity,  but  above  all  as 
a  sort  of  personified  energy  of  the  masses, 
and  it  is  in  this  last  capacity  that  Mr. 
Hapgood  sees  his  greatness,  for  his  activ- 
ity was  irresistible,  and  the  simplicity  and 
sincerity  of  it  all  without  a  shadow  of 
suspicion.  He  was  a  great,  crude  force, 
and  it  is  as  a  force  that  he  will  be  re- 
membered, for  in  spite  of  his  reputed 
scholarship  and  eloquence,  he  was  but 
imperfectly  articulate,  and  in  spite  of  his 
reputed  many-sidedness  he  had  no  mas- 
tery in  the  domain  of  things  morally  in- 
different. In  literature  surely  it  will  be 
admitted  that  of  the  material  afforded  by 
his  experience  even  a  moderate  talent 
would  have  made  a  better  use. 

Speaking  of  the  use  which  talent  makes 
of  literary  material,  we  shall  watch  curi- 
ously for  the  effects  upon  our  writers  of 
the  war.  The  material  is  there  and  plenty 
of  it,^-dramatic,  pathetic,  heroic  and  hu- 
morous,— ^but  who  are  the  men  to  work 
it?    Those  with  reputations  already  made 
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will  doubtless  try  their  hand  at  it,  and 
scenes  will  be  laid  at  Santiago  and  Ma- 
nila. Considerable  literary  use  will  be 
made  of  solid  shot  and  rapid  fire  guns, 
and  Spanish  cruisers  will  "poke  their 
noses,"  as  the  newspapers  say,  into  a 
great  many  pages,  but  unfortunately* 
this  part  is  mere  stage  business.  It  is 
doubtful  if  any  of  our  literary  veterans 
will  catch  the  real  spirit  of  the  thing, 
the  fineness  of  it,  the  pity  of  it,  the  ab- 
surdity of  it.  It  would  take  a  genius  to 
do  that,  and  while  our  known  writers  are 
skillful  enough  in  their  way,  each  seems 
so  limited  to  his  particular  field  that  it  is 
hard  to  fancy  his  doing  very  much  out  of 
it.  Just  now  the  whole  thing  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  journalists,  higher  or  lower, 
who  see  nothing  except  what  they  think 
their  diverse  publics  would  like  to  have 
them  see,  and  accordingly  fill  the  maga- 
zines and  newspapers  with  determined 
picturesqueness.  As  war  amateurs  they 
have  a  keen  scent  for  "heroes"  and  these 
heroes  have  a  remarkable  family  likeness. 
They  are  always  either  yelling  like  devils 
or  alleviating  an  exaggerated  noncha- 
lance under  fire  by  copious  profanity. 
When  not  making  heroes  they  devise 
war  epigrams.  The  war  epigram  seems 
to  be  a  single  brief  sentence  spoken 
under  fire  and  containing  the  word  hell. 
But  though  they  do  their  best,  they  will 
not  succeed  in  making  the  war  ridiculous 
or  subtracting  a  jot  from  the  honour 
which  a  single  brave  man  has  fairly  won. 
The  heroes  themselves  probably  take  it 
all  as  a  joke.  They  are  apt  to  regard 
war  in  a  rather  matter-of-fact  way. 


The  matter-of-fact  point  of  view  is  very 
well  presented  in  a  paper  contributed  by 
Mr.  Park  Benjamin  to  a  recent  maga- 
zine. He  sums  up  the  causes  of  the  de- 
feat of  Cervera's  fleet  as  follows:  "Gun 
platforms  which,  ceased  to  be  platforms 
as  soon  as  ignited;  machinery  which 
failed  to  drive  the  ships  at  maximum 
speed  because  no  one  on  board  knew 
how  to  make  it  do  so;  guns  capable  of 
projecting  4,827  pounds  of  steel  per 
minute  throwing  it  into  the  ocean  and 
not  against  the  enemy;  and  this  combina- 
tion of  inefficiency  crushed  by  a  weight  of 
steel  bolts  hitting  it  at  the  rate  of  nearly 
6,720  pounds  per  minute.  This  is  how  the 
naval  officers  account  for  the  most  in- 


structive defeat  of  modern  times.  And 
this  is  why  they  do  not  care  anything 
about  the  controversy  of  whether  it  was 
an  'admiral's'  battle  or  a  'captain's'  bat- 
tle, or  whether  one  commander  or  an- 
other said  quotable  epigrams — celestial 
or  infernal — after  the  fight,  or  whether  he 
did  not.  Its  lessons  are  plain  and  they 
will  be  heeded." 

A  new  edition  of  Great  Words  of  Great 
Americans  edited  by  Paul  Leicester  Ford 
is  being  prepared  for  immediate  publica- 
tion by  Messrs.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
The  same  firm  announces  a  new  and 
revised  edition  of  Earthwork  Out  of  Tus- 
cany, being  impressions  and  translations 
by  Maurice  Hewlett.  It  will  contain  a 
new  preface  and  a  number  of  illustrations 
especially  designed  for  this  edition.  Mr. 
Hewlett's  range,  limited  by  this  work  in 
the  first  instance  to  artistic  and  critical 
circles,  has  been  recently  widened  by  his 
popular  romance.  The  Forest  Loz'ers,  now 
in  Its  fourth  edition. 


Earthwork  Out  of  Tuscany  was  pub- 
lished in  1895  and  was  Mr.  Hewlett's 
first  book.  The  title  page  of  The  Forest 
Lovers  gives  the  title  of  another  book  by 
him,  Pan  and  the  Young  Shepherd,  as  hav- 
ing already  been  published,  and  this  er- 
roneous statement  (for  the  book  is  not 
yet  published)  has  caused  both  book- 
sellers and  bookbuyers  some  bewilder- 
ment since  Mr.  Hewlett's  growing  popu- 
larity stimulated  a  warmer  interest  in  his 
work.  As  a  matter  of  fact  Pan  and  the 
Young  ShepJierd  was  written  and  ac- 
cepted by  Mr.  John  Lane  previous  to  the 
appearance  of  TJxe  Forest  Lovers,  but  its 
publication  was  postponed  until  the  au- 
tumn. The  fact,  however,  seems  to  have 
been  overlooked  while  the  proofs  went 
through  the  hands  of  author  and  publish- 
ers and  so  the  title  page  appears  with  its 
misleading  information.  On  another 
page  will  be  found  an  article  with  ex- 
tensive extracts  from  advance  sheets  of 
Pan  and  tlie  Young  Shepherd, 


Mr.  Charles  W.  Chesnutt.  whose  re- 
markable story  called  "The  Wife  of  His 
Youth,"  published  in  the  July  Atlantic, 
we  commented  on  in  our  August  num- 
ber, has  been  in  Boston  and  New  York 
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iluring  the  past  month,  meeting  some 
friends  and  making  arrangements  for  the 
publication  of  his  work.  Messrs.  Hough- 
ton, Mifflin  and  Company  will  publish 
next  spring  a  volume  of  "darkey  con- 
jure" stories  by  Mr.  Chesnutt,  and  the 
author  has  also  in  hand  a  novel  dealing 
with  coloured  conditions  which  will  see 
the  light  later  on.  Some  of  these  "con- 
jure" stories  appeared  a  few  years  ago 
in  the  Atlantic,  and  are  among  the  best 
things  that  have  appeared  in  this  field  of 
literature.  Mr.  Chesnutt's  work  may  not 
always  conform  to  the  popular  taste,  but 
there  is  a  classic  note  in  its  artistic  touch 
and  literary  expression  which  gives  it  an 
enduring  quality.  Consequently,  we  be- 
lieve that  Mr.  Chesnutt's  first  book 
when  it  appears  will  attract  wide  and 
serious  attention. 

From  the  press  of  Messrs.  H.  S.  Stone 
and  Company  there  has  come  to  us  a 
daintily  bound  little  volume,  entitled 
TJie  Shrine  of  Loz^e  atid  Other  Poems,  by 
Lucien  V.  Rule,  which  has  attracted  our 
attention.  It  is  with  the  sonnets  which 
constitute  the  "Shrine  of  Love"  that  we 
are  especially  concerned.  The  "Other 
Poems"  may  be  dismissed  in  a  word  as 
very  ordinary.  The  most  remarkable 
thing  to  note  about  these  sonnets  is  the 
number  of  them,  there  are  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty,  all  dwelling  on  the 
same  theme — the  development  of  a  soul 
beat  upon  fiercely  by  the  rending  and 
healing  wings  of  Love.  The  "Shrine  of 
Love"  is  another  "story  of  my  heart." 
The  sonnets  are  in  their  scheme  and 
spirit  akin  to  the  "Monna  Innominata" 
of  Christina  Rossetti,  the  "House  of 
Life"  of  her  brother,  Dante  Gabriel,  and 
the  "Portuguese  Sonnets"  of  Mrs. 
Browning.  And  when  the  unequal  meas- 
ure and  uncertainty  of  poetic  quality 
which  mar  and  break  the  sustaining 
power  and  imaginative  reach  of  these 
sonnets  have  been  admitted,  there  is  still 
a  nobility  of  conception,  a  loftiness  and 
purity  of  thought,  and  a  warmth  and 
depth  of  emotion,  with  fine  feeling  for 
poetic  form  to  be  accounted  for,  which 
claim  for  them  serious  attention.  They 
are  perhaps  too  painful  in  their  naked 
pathos,  and  are  lacking  in  artistic  re- 
straint, illustrating  \)y  its  absence  what 
Walter  Pater  called  the  value  of  reserve 
in  literature.     But  there  are  lines  which 


frequently  strike  the  true  note  of  poetry, 
and  not  a  few  of  the  sonnets  are  fine  in 
their  unity  and  blending  of  thought  and 
expression.  Take  for  example  this 
sonnet: 

Yet  will  I  wish  thee  well,  and  set  the  right 

Of  my  great  love  aside,  at  thy  desire; 

Yea,  at  this  word,  will  quench  devotion's  fire, 

And  leave  its  altars  in  eternal  night. 

I  will  submit,  though  in  the  very  sight 

Of  Heaven  itself,  whose  gates   I  longed  to 

gain; 
And,  at  thy  wish,  will  all  my  hopes  restrain. 
I  will  go  forth  at  thy  desire,  to  fight 
Alone  life's  endless  and  unequal  fray; 
Will  bid  my  soul  be  dumb  when  day  by  day 
It  wakes  to  call  thee  with  despairing  cries. 
Yea,  I  will  wish  thee  well  though  all  the  skies, 
The  hills  and  streams,  which  seemed  to  say 

before 
That  thou  wast  mine,   now  whisper    s«    no 

morel 

Another  sonnet  which  is  still  finer  in 
language  and  poetic  form  is  "Autumn," 
on  page  80,  which  want  of  space  alone 
prevents  us  from  quoting.  One  more 
word  of  criticism.  We  deprecate  very 
much  the  use  of  "stage  directions"  which 
are  intended  to  connect  the  story;  they 
are  wholly  unnecessary. 


The  autumn  publications  promise  to 
redeem  largely  the  barren  output  of  the 
spring.  Still  when  the  year's  estimate 
comes  to  be  made  up  it  will  be  found 
not  to  compare  favourably  with  that  of 
the  previous  year.  Nor  is  the  war  al- 
together responsible  for  this  decrease. 
Books  are  subject  to  the  same  tides  of 
being  which  govern  the  ebb  and  flow 
of  the  lives  of  their  authors.  Basing  our 
calculations  on  these  laws  of  production 
we  should  anticipate  for  next  year  an 
unusually  rich  harvest  in  the  book  mar- 
ket. To  take  fiction  alone,  which  now- 
adays bulks  most  largely  in  our  litera- 
ture, Mr.  Barrie's  Celebrated  Tommy 
ought  to  come  along  before  the  end  of 
1899;  we  know  that  Mr.  Quiller-Couch 
has  at  last  completed  after  many  years 
a  long  novel  which  will  beg^n  to  appear 
in  Scribner's  in  January;  Mr.  Hall  Caine, 
who  has  rested  from  his  labours  in  fiction 
for  a  year  back,  or  has  at  least  been  too 
much  absorbed  in  the  dramatisation  of 
TIte  Christian  to  give  his  new  book  a  rea- 
sonable time  for  incubation,  is  due  with 
one  of  his  lurid  romances  next  year,  while 
Mr.  Zangwill,  who  as  well  as  Mr.  Caine, 
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is  wilh  us  at  present,  can  scarcely  put 
his  public  off  another  year  with  a 
book  of  short  stories.  From  Mr.  Crock- 
ett it  would  be  asking  too  much  to  ex- 
pect anything  from  even  his  prolific 
typewriter  for  some  time  to  come,  as  so 
far  this  year  we  have  counted  four — or  is  it 
five? — new  hair-raising  romances  by  him. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  novel 
which  Ian  Maclaren  has  had  on  the 
stocks  and  which  ought  to  see  the  light 
very  soon,  as  nothing  in  fiction  has  ap- 
peared from  him  since  Kate  Carnegie, — 
the  book  of  short  stories  announced  for 
this  season  having  for  the  most  part  been 
written  and  printed  two  years  ago.  As 
Mrs.  Humphry  Ward  and  Mr.  George 
Moore  have  only  recently  disturbed  tne 
public  by  fresh  evidence  of  their  polemic 
powers  in  fiction  they  may  easily  claim 
suspension  until  1900.  For  the  same 
reason  Mr.  Harold  Frederic  whose  Gloria 
Mvndi  is  about  to  appear  in  book  form 
after  running  as  a  serial  in  the  Cosmo- 
politan may  be  let  off  next  year.  Henry 
Seton  Merriman  has  so  accustomed  us  to 
one  book  per  annum  that  we  may  look 
for  a  successor  to  Roden's  Corner  during 
the  course  of  the  next  twelvemonth. 
These  are  some  of  the  novelists  in  Eng- 
land who  may  or  may  not  for  solid  rea- 
sons be  expected  to  contribute  to  the  en- 
tertainment of  two  countries. 

On  this  side  of  the  water  the  signs  of 
forthcoming  fiction  are  equally  vigorous. 
To  be  sure  we  have  our  doubts  of 
Thomas  Nelson  Page  to  begin  with,  for 
Red  Rock,  his  first  novel,  by  the  way,  now 
in  course  of  serial  completion,  has  still  to 
■appear  in  book  form,  and  neither  the 
spur  of  poverty  nor  the  prick  of  ambition 
•exist  for  this  southern  child  of  fortune. 
But  of  Richard  Harding  Davis  we  have 
not  the  suspicion  of  a  doubt;  for  The 
King's  Jackal  following  so  fast  on  the 
heels  of  Soldiers  of  Fortune  assures  us 
that  this  young  man  is  wise  in  his  genera- 
tion and  intends  to  make  hay  while 
the  sun  shines;  indeed  there  is  danger 
that  next  year  he  may  give  us  more 
than  one  book,  for  the  things  that 
he  has  seen  and  heard  as  a  war  corre- 
spondent must  be  effervescing  in  his 
brain  and  clamouring  for  utterance.  On 
the  same  principle  we  might  look  for  a 
realised  Red  Badge  of  Courage  from 
Stephen  Crane,  were  it  not  that  we  have 


learned  to  distrust  announcements  of  any 
work  from  him  until  we  see  it  with  our 
own  eyes.  Mr.  Henry  B.  Fuller  has  disap- 
pointed us  so  often  that  we  are  not  will- 
ing to  take  chances  on  his  appearance, 
which  is  long  overdue,  but  certainly  there 
ought  to  be  a  novel  of  some  importance 
from  him  next  year.    Is  the  glory  depart- 
ing  from   Chicago?     There   is   Robert 
Herrick,  of  course,  and  George  Ade  and 
Stanley  Waterloo  and  others  of  that  ilk, 
but  they  do  not  console  us  for  the  silence 
of  Mr.  Fuller.     Mr.  James  Lane  Allen 
and  Mr.  Cable  (we  have  their  word  for  it) 
are  both  engaged  on  novels  which  in  all 
likelihood   will   be   published   next   au- 
tumn;  Mr.   Crawford   has   relaxed  this 
year  upon  a  serious  work  on  Rome,  and 
after  this  little  recreation  will  probably 
surprise  us  with  a  new  novel  for  each 
season  in  1899.     There  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  the  resourceful  inventive- 
ness and  intellectual   ingenuity  of  Mr. 
Henry  James  and  Mr.  Howells  will  not 
fail  us.     Although  Miss  Wilkins's  best 
work  is  done  in  her  short  stories,  a  vol- 
ume of  which  has  recently  refreshed  us, 
it  is  beyond  reason  that  she  should  be 
expected  to  acknowledge  the  fact,  so  we 
may  look  for  another  of  her  exquisite 
short  story  nuggets  beaten  out  into  the 
thin  gold  leaf  of  a  long-drawn-out  novel. 
Mrs.  Burton  Harrison  and  Mrs.  Frances 
Hodgson  Burnett  are,  we  believe,  work- 
ing hard,  and  have  still  an  eye  on  the  fu- 
ture.   We  notice,  by  the  way,  that  Mrs. 
Burnett's  publishers  insist 'that  she  shall 
retain  in  her  books  the  name  by  which 
she  has  become  known  to  the  reading 
public,  as  since  her  divorce  she  wishes  to 
be  known   as   Frances   Hodgson.    Mr. 
John   Fox,  Jr.,  whose  first  novel.   The 
KcntuckianSy  appeared  last  winter,  is  ab- 
sorbed in  a  new  book,  and  Mr.  Charles 
G.  D.  Roberts,  who  has  just  finished  A 
Sister  to  EiHingeline  expects  to  complete 
the  third  volume  of  his  romantic  trilogy 
of  French  Canadian  life  next  year;  it  is 
also   possible   that   Mr.    Gilbert   Parker 
after  publishing  The  Battle  of  the  Strong 
this  autumn  may  favour  us  with  another 
of  his  strong  romances,  or  at  least  with  a 
volume  of  his  delightful   short  stories. 
Mr.  F.  J.  Stimson  has  given  no  certain 
sound  since  King  Noanett  made  him  so 
prominent    three   years    ago,    and    Mr. 
Hamlin  Garland  seems  likewise  inclined 
to  rest  on  the  laurels  won  by  his  Rose  of 
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Dutcher*s  Coolly  issued  in  the  spring  of 
1896.  Others  there  are  whom  we  might 
mention,  but  enough  instances  have  been 
given  to  afford  an  approximation  of 
what  we  may  expect  from  well-known 
and  popular  authors  before  the  end  of 
the  century. 

The  old  established  Boston  firm  of 
Roberts  Brothers  has  ceased  to  be — 
Messrs.  Little,  Brown  and  Company  hav- 
ing acquired  the  title  and  goodwill  of  the 
business.  Messrs.  Hardy,  Pratt  and  Com- 
pany, a  new  firm  issuing  from  the  old, 
have  secured  the  subscription  books  of 
the  late  firm,  among  which  the  Balzac  is 
the  mainstay.  The  young  firm  announces 
that  it  intends  to  add  other  publications 
to  its  list  very  soon,  but  will  confine  itself 
in  the  meantime  to  the  subscription  busi- 
ness. Mr.  Pratt,  who  was  with  Messrs. 
Roberts  Brothers  for  a  number  of  years, 
is  the  son  of  Bronson  Alcott's  eldest 
daughter,  known  as  the  "Meg"  of  Little 
IVoinen, 


The  fifth  volume  of  Thackeray's  works 
issued  in  the  Biographical  Edition  this 
month  contains  the  Sketch  Books  with  a 
frontispiece  portrait  from  Maclise's  draw- 
ing of  Thackeray  made  about  1840.  Mrs. 
Ritchie's  Introduction  is,  as  usual,  replete 
with  good  things  about  her  father  who 
figures  at  this  period  as  Mr.  Titmarsh. 
The  Paris  Sketch  Book  was  published  in 
1840  by  Macrone,  who  was  also  god- 
father to  another  first  book  by  a  young 
author,  called  Sketches  by  Boz,  When 
the  Irish  Sketch  Book  came  out  in  1843, 
Thackeray  wrote,  "  'Boz'  has  written 
me  a  letter  of  compliments,  and  the  lit- 
erary people  like  it  generally  very 
much."  White,  who  promised  to  review- 
it  in  Blackwood's,  "pulled  a  very  long 
face"  over  it.  There  is  a  letter  to  his 
grandmother  written  in  1845  ^^  which 
he  names  the  Old  Testament  among  the 
books  he  is  reading,  and  this  brings  to 
Mrs.  Ritchie's  remembrance  a  memory 
of  Mrs.  Carlyle's  telling  her  that  when 
Thackeray  came  to  stay  at  the  end  of 
Cheyne  Row.  they  were  first  made  aware 
of  his  being  there  by  a  note  which  a  pot- 
boy brought  over,  asking  for  the  loan  of 
a  Bible.  Mrs.  Ritchie  found  among 
some  old  papers  the  first  dedication  (to 
Charles   Lever)   written  in   her  father's 


handwriting  for  the  Irish  Sketch  Book, 
and  as  the  published  version  is  cut  down 
she  gives  us  the  interesting  original  in 
her  introduction. 


One  of  the  choice  bits  of  Thackerayana 
in  this  Introduction  is  some  offhand  re- 
marks which  he  makes  in  a  letter  to  Mrs. 
Procter  about  Tennyson. 

"Alfred  Tennyson,"  he  writes,  "if  he  can't 
make  you  like  him,  will  make  yuu  admire 
him — he  seems  to  me  to  have  the  cachet  of  a 
great  man;  his  conversation  is  often  delight- 
ful, I  think,  full  of  breadth,  manliness  and  hu- 
mour; he  reads  all  sorts  of  things,  swallows 
them,  and  digests  them  like  a  great  poetical 
boa-constrictor  as  he  is.  .  .  .  Perhaps  it 
is  Alfred  Tennyson's  great  big  yellow  face 
and  growling  voice  that  have  made  an  im- 
pression on  me;  manliness  and  simplicity  of 
manner  go  a  great  way  with  me,  I  fancy." 

This  was  in  1841.  Turning  to  a  vol- 
ume of  letters  written  by  George  W.  Cur- 
tis which  have  just  been  published  by  the 
Messrs  Harper,  we  find  a  charming  pas- 
sage about  Tennyson's  early  lyrics  in  a 
letter  dated  in  1843 — ^two  years  later — 
which  we  are  tempted  to  quo'e.  The 
youthful  Curtis  has  been  passing  some 
days  by  the  sea  at  Newport,  R.  I.,  and 
has  been  impressed  by  the  grandeur  of 
the  sea,  by  "something  sublimely  cheer- 
ful about  the  ocean.  .  .  stored  with  woe, 
and  so  constantly  suggestive  of  that 
ocean,  life,  whereon  we  all  float,"  and 
he  is  pleased  to  find  that  Nature  con- 
firms his  judgment  of  Tennysoa  He 
writes : 

The  little  poem  that  closes  one  of  the  vol- 
umes. "Break,  break,  break,"  is  so  exquis- 
itely human  and  tender,  with  all  its  vague  and 
dim  beauty,  that  the  waves  dashed  to  its 
music,  and  silently  the  whole  sea  sung  the 
song.  Just  so  the  jottings  down  of  poets,  the 
few  words  that  must  be  said,  though  the  Na- 
ture which  they  sing  is  so  limitless,  and  inex- 
pressible are  the  blossoms  of  poetry  and  all 
literature.  Will  not  the  little  song  of  Shakes- 
peare's, "Take,  oh!  take  those  lips  away,"  be 
as  immortal  as  Hamlet  f  Not  because 
chance  may  print  them  together  but  because 
it  is  as  universal  and  more  delicate  an  ex- 
pression. That  charm  pervades  our  favourite, 
Tennyson.  There  is  no  rough  marked  out- 
line, all  fades  away  upon  earnest  contempla- 
tion into  the  tones  of  his  songs,  into  the 
colours  of  the  sky.  .  .  .  When  I  have 
been  into  nearer  conversation  with  Nature 
I  have  little  to  say,  but  my  life  is  deepened. 
The  poet  is  he  who,  with  deepened  life,  chants 
also  a  flowing  hvmn  which  utters  the  music 
of  that  life.  You  will  understand  why  the  lit- 
tle poem  see...r  to  me  so  fine,  therefore. 
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One  of  the  most  convincing  passages 
about  war  which  the  late  Mr.  Gladstone 
ever  penned  was  evoked  by  Tennyson's 
slurs  on  peace  in  the  opening  stanzas  of 
Matid.  With  characteristic  impulsive- 
ness and  force  he  attacks  the  poet  in  this 
wise: 

As  the  most  wicked  mothers  do  not  kill 
their  offspring  from  a  taste  for  the  practice  in 
the  abstract,  but  under  the  pressure  of  want, 
and  as  war  always  brings  home  want  to  a 
larger  circle  of  the  people  than  feel  it  in  peace 
we  ask  the  hero  of  Maud  to  let  us  know 
whether  war  is  more  likely  to  reduce  or  to 
multiply  the  horrors  which  he  denounces? 
Will  more  babies  be  poisoned  amidst  com- 
parative ease  and  plenty,  or  when,  as  before 
the  fall  of  Napoleon,  provisions  were  twice 
as  dear  as  they  are  now,  and  wages  not  more 
than  half  as  high? 

H 

President  C.  K.  Adams  recently  com- 
plained that  our  American  historical 
novels  gave  us  an  inadequate  idea  of  the 
Revolutionary  War,  declaring  that  from 
the  publication  of  The  Spy  to  the  publica- 
tion of  Hugh  Wynne  there  had  been  but 
little  "representation  in  fiction  of  the 
dominant  characteristics  of  the  war  for 
independence."  Some  of  those  who  have 
seen  the  manuscript  believe  that  a  worthy 
third  to  Cooper's  and  Dr.  Mitchell's 
vigorous  stories  will  be  found  in  A  Lov- 
er's Revolt  which  Messrs  Longmans, 
Green  and  Company  will  publish  shortly. 
This  historical  tale  (in  which  the  fields  of 
Lexington  and  Bunker  Hill  figure)  is 
the  work  of  a  veteran  of  the  civil  war, 
who  is  also  a  veteran  novelist — Colonel  J. 
W.  De  Forest,  the  author  of  Overland 
and  of  Playing  the  Mischief, 

Apropos  of  the  new  edition  of  Dau- 
det,  which  Messrs.  Little,  Brown  and 
Company  will  publish  soon,  we  notice 
that  the  London  Literary  World  takes  a 
contemporary  to  task  for  inaccurately 
stating  the  genesis  of  Daudet's  celebrated 
figure,  Tartarin  of  Tarascon.  Tartarin, 
it  appears,  was  the  third  and  not  the  sec- 
ond name  under  which  the  immortal 
type  figured.  The  original  story  was 
published  by  Daudet  in  1863  at  the  be- 
ginning of  his  literary  career,  and  was 
then  entitled  Chapatin,  le  Tueur  de  Lions. 
Six  years  later  the  same  story  was  ex- 
panded into  the  book  as  we  know  it  now, 
and  appeared  as  a  feuilleton  in  the  Petit 
Monitcur,  under  the  title  of  Barbarin  de 
Tarascon.    Daudet  had  great  misgivings 


as  to  the  reception  it  would  receive  at 
the  hands  of  the  public  and  published  the 
book  anonymously.  There  is  still  a  let- 
ter extant  in  the  possession  of  his  friend 
M.  Charavay,  in  which  Daudet  expressed 
his  fears,  and  in  concluding  suggested 
a  bit  of  log-rolling  which  shows  that  he 
was — human. 

My  Dear  Friend — I  am  publishing  an- 
onymously in  the  Petit  Moniteur  a  fanciful 
story,  entitled  Barbarin  de  Tarascon.  It  is  the 
story  of  a  Proven^l  Don  Quixote',  whose  ex- 
ploits in  France  and  Algieria  I  am  relating  by 
which  means  I  am  enabled  to  make  a  "comi- 
cal Algieria,"  a  subject  that  has  not  yet  been 
thought  of.  Do  me  the  service  of  quoting, 
without  naming  me,  the  following  passage 
regarding  the  habit  southern  folk  have  of 
lying.  I  will  do  as  much  for  you. — Ever  thine, 

Alphonse  Daudet. 

The  new  novel  upon  which  Marie 
Corelli  was  engaged  when  the  death  of 
her  step-brother  interrupted  her  work  a 
short  time  ago  is  to  be  a  longer  and  more 
serious  book  than  any  which  she  has  yet 
written.  We  understand  that  in  it  she 
has  taken  up  questions  connected  with  the 
inner  workings  of  the  Catholic  Church 
at  Rome.  She  has  just  completed  con- 
tracts for  its  simultaneous  publication  in 
England  and  America. 

Dean  Farrar  is  busily  engaged  upon  a 
new  book,  to  be  entitled  The  Life  of 
Lives;  or,  FurtJier  Siudies  in  the  Life  of 
Christ,  which  will  be  published  by 
Messrs.  Dodd,  Mead  and  Company.  Dean 
Farrar,  we  understand,  has  approached 
his  subject  from  a  new  point  of  view,  and 
deals  with  fresh  aspects  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament life.  An  inspiring  book  of  re- 
markable interest  may  he  expected, 
and  one  which  may  easily  rival  in  popu- 
larity his  Life  of  Christ,  which  was  prob- 
ably one  of  the  most  widely  read  re- 
ligious books  of  the  last  generation. 

There  was  an  erroneous  statement  in 
the  interesting  note  about  a  Burns  dis- 
covery which  appeared  in  our  July  num- 
ber..  The  copy  of  Gibbon's  Ronie  con- 
taining the  Burns  autograph  is  not  in 
the  possession  of  Mr.  R.  B.  Adam,  of 
Buffalo,  as  was  stated.  The  credit  should 
be  given  to  another  person  in  Buffalo 
who,  however,  desires  to  withhold  his 
name.  It  is  very  natural  that  the  source 
from    which    the    information     sprang 
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should  be  identified  with  Mr.  R.  B. 
Adam,  who  is  known  as  a  Bums  enthusi- 
ast, and  who  holds  the  copyright  of  the 
Burns  Correspondence  with  Mrs.  Dun- 
lop,  published  by  Messrs.  Dodd,  Mead 
and  Company  in  the  spring. 


Mr.  Le  Queux's  Scribes  and  Pharisees, 
which  has  just  been  pubHshed,  is  an  en- 
tertaining story  of  literary  London.  Mr. 
Le  Queux  has  considerable  power  in  tell- 
ing a  story,  as  is  showfi  by  his  excellent 
and  interesting  book,  Whoso  Findeth  a 
Wife,  He  has  a  good  subject,  or  at  least 
a  subject  that  attracts  people.  There  is 
a  good  deal  that  is  amusing,  especially 
the  acount  of  sub-editorial  work  on  a 
London  evening  newspaper.  By  the 
way,  we  are  afraid  that  the  newspaper 
which  Mr.  Le  Queux  has  in  his  eye,  and, 
in  fact,  the  characters  as  well,  are  rather 
too  easily  identified.  Mr.  Le  Queux 
should  perhaps  consider  also  whether  the 
portrait  of  Mr.  Crockett  is  quite  a  fair 
one.  There  are  the  usual  passages  about 
the  manufacture  of  artificial  reputations. 
This  is  one  of  the  things  that  do  not  hap- 
pen. No  clique  of  men  can  manufacture 
a  reputation  for  anyone  who  is  devoid  of 
talent.  If  Mr.  Le  Queux  does  not  agree 
with  us  it  will  be  easy  for  him  to  put  us 

>wn  by  quoting  an  instance.  Mr.  A. 
P.  Watt,  the  eminent  literary  agent, 
comes  in  for  a  very  flattering  notice.  He 
is  described  as  the  King  of  Fiction,  and 
an  interview  with  him  is  depicted: 

A  few  minutes  later  he  was  shown  into  a 
private  room,  and  found  himself  in  presence 
of  a  tall,  grey-bearded,  elderly  man  of  re- 
fined, courteous  manner,  who  spoke  low,  and 
listened  attentively  to  Rosmead's  story. 
Around  this  room  were  large  portraits  of 
popular  authors,  signed  and  framed,  souve- 
nirs from  his  clients,  for,  as  is  well  known  in 
Literary  London,  Mr.  Howden,  by  acting 
as  an  impartial  go-between  between  author 
and  publisher,  had  succeeded  in  doubling, 
trebling,  and  even  quadrupling  an  author's 
earnings.  In  pursuing  his  just  and  upright 
course,  much  hostile  criticism  had,  of  course, 
been  directed  against  him  by  minor  publish- 
ers, who  were  jealous  that  the  author  should 
obtain  his  fair  share  of  profits;  but  respecta- 
ble aiKi  responsible  publishers  remained  his 
friends.  Notwithstanding  that,  through  the 
past  decade  he.  with  his  son  as  partner,  had 
lived  down  criticism,  and  now  held  control  of 
the  whole  fiction  market.  Through  that  of- 
fice passed  nearly  the  whole  of  the  manu- 
scripts of  well-known  writers;  therefore  pub- 
lishers, when  they  wanted  a  book  by  a  cer- 
tain author,  applied  to  Mr.   Howden  for  it. 


Such  is  the  mode  of  modern  literary  busi- 
ness. 

M 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  and 
picturesque  figures  of  the  century  is  Dr. 
Alfred  Russel  Wallace,  whose  informing 
and  interesting  book  The  Wonderful  Cen- 
tury: Its  Successes  and  its  Failures  was 
published  last  month.  Dr.  Russel  Wal- 
lace entered  upon  his  seventy-sixth  year 
in  January  last  and  is  of  Scottish  descent, 
being  directly  connected  with  the  ancient 
Wallace  claa  In  the  fifties  Dr.  Wallace's 
name  was  linked  with  that  of  Darwin  in 
the  discovery  of  the  theory  of  natural  se- 
lection which  both  had  been  working  out 
and  arrived  at  almost  simultaneously. 
Asked  recently  by  a  visitor  who  was  in- 
terested in  his  connection  with  Darwin, 
whether  present  day  science  is  support- 
ing Darwin's  theories,  he  replied:  "Cer- 
tainly; Darwin  is  supported  by  compe- 
tent judges,  but  latterly  so-called  natur- 
alists and  biologists  have  rapidly  in- 
creased, and  among  the  less  clear-think- 
ing of  these  there  is  a  great  tendency  to 
quibble  and  make  difficulties  where  really 
there  is  none.  Darwin's  fundamental 
principles  have  never  been  shaken.  For 
myself,  I  have  complete  confidence  in 
them,  and  in  the  permanent  influence  of 
his  work." 

"But  you  reject  some  of  his  conclu- 
sions?" 

"Yes.  Sexual  selection  resulting  from 
the  fighting  of  males  is  indisputable,  but, 
differing  from  Darwin,  I  do  not  believe 
there  is  any  selection  through  the  choice 
of  the  females,  and  the  drift  of  scientific 
opinion  is  towards  my  view.  Again,  I 
do  not  believe  in  the  transmission  of  ac- 
quired characters,  the  evidence  seeming 
to  me  to  be  against  it,  and  this  is  the  chief 
point  on  which  there  is  a  growth  of  sci- 
entific opinion  against  Darwin.  The  dis- 
cussion is  still  proceeding,  naturalists 
now  being  about  equally  divided.  Her- 
bert Spencer  takes  the  same  view  as 
Darwin,  but  Mr.  Francis  Gal  ton  and 
Weissman  between  them  have  almost 
certainly  proved  the  non-heredity  of  ac- 
quired variations.  But  neither  of  these 
questions  affects  Darwin's  fundamental 
principles."  Dr.  Wallace's  hope  for  the 
upward  development  of  the  race  is  in  free 
human  selection.  "When  women  are 
thoroughly  educated  and  free,  and  have 
not  to  struggle  for  a  bare  existence,  or 
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to  sell  tlieiuselves  either 
in  marriage  ur  out  of  il. 
there  will  be  real  sexual 
selection,  and  the  result 
will  be  most  beneficial 
to  the  race,  for  the  great 
majority  of  men  and 
w  o  ni  e  II ,  especially 
women,  admire  what  is 
good,  great,  and  benev- 
olent, and  dislike  what 
is  mean  and  bad." 

To  a  remark  that  evi- 
<lently  the  faculty  of  ap- 
preciation has  not  died 
out  at  all  in  him,  as  it 
did  to  some  extent  in 
Darwin,  Dr.  Wallace  re- 
sponded: "Darwin  was 
a  continuous  worker  at 
his  one  great  subject;  I 
am  not.  I  should  not 
be  happy  without  some 
work,  but  I  vary  it  with 
gardening,  walking,  or 
novel  reading.  Even 
when  in  the  midst  of 
writing  a  book  1  never 
cease  to  read  light  lit- 
erature." He  spoke  of 
Jane  Barlow,  who  was 
recently  at  his  home  in 
Parkstone,  near 
Bournemouth,  as  "one 
of  the  most  delightful 
writers  of  the  day."  He 
particularly  enjoyed 
Irish  Idylls.  He  said 
that  Henry  Seton  Mer- 
riman's  Sowers  was 
one  of  the  most  striking  and  vivid 
pictures  of  Russia  he  had  ever  read. 
Meredith  Dr.  Wallace  can't  read.  He 
admires  Hardy's  earlier  stories,  but  he 
does  not  care  for  his  later  books.  "I  dis- 
like," he  says,  "the  whole  pessimist 
school  of  writers.  I  have  read  two  of 
Hall  Caine's  books,  The  Maiixwaii  and 
A  Son  of  Hagar,  and  they  are  fid!  of  mis- 
ery, horror,  pain,  trouble,  I  hate  it:  that 
is  not  human  nature.  Blackniore  is  a 
great  genius.  Last  year  I  again  read 
Loriia  Doonc  and  went  to  explore  the 
Doone  \'alley.  Of  course  we  had  been 
told  there  was  no  such  place,  but  we 
could  not  believe  that:  all  the  surround- 
ing places  are  so  accurately  described. 


Now, "  genially,  "I  don't  ihink  a  writer 
ought  to  mislead  one  like  that."  He  has 
a  great  admiration  for  Dickens,  and  is 
glad  that  so  many  competent  writers  and 
critics  still  uphold  him.  Dr.  Wallace 
does  not  read  much  poetry,  though  he 
appreciates  good  verse,  and  is  very 
fond  of  Tennyson  and  Kipling.  Few 
men  of  his  generation  have  had  a  more 
rich  and  varied  experience  than  Dr.  Wal- 
lace, and  none  is  more  deserving  of  the 
happy,  peaceful  eventide  whicli  he  is  now 
enjoying.  His  travels  and  adventures  in 
early  life  seem  to  have  hardened  his  phy- 
sique, and  no  symptom  of  feebleness, 
physical  or  mental,  is  perceptible.  Our 
visitor  was  charmed  bv  the  native  sim- 


plicity  and  modesty  of  his  speech  and 
demeanour;  he  seems  never  to  regard 
himself  as  one  of  the  notable  men  of  the 
century.  He  has  been  urged  to  employ 
his  leisure  time  now  in  writing  his  remi- 
niscences, which  would  rank  among  the 
most  interesting  and  valuable  records  of 
the  time.  "If  I  live  long  enough  I  may 
write  an  autobiography,"  he  says,  "but 
I  am  not  very  good  at  that  sort  of 
thing."  Meantime,  the  work  which  we 
have  just  received  from  his  hand  is  well 
worthy  of  the  attention  of  alt  those  to 
whom  it  is  addressed — "who  have  at 
heart  the  progress  of  true  civilisation  and 
the  welfare  of  humanity." 
K 

In  connection  with  the  account  of  the 
Chateaubriand  festivities  given  in  the  ar- 
ticle on  Literary  Paris  in  this  number 
we  reproduce  a  recent  photograph  of  the 
poet's  tomb  at  Saint  Malo. 
It 

.'\n  American  pocl  has  emulated  Mr. 
Rudyard  Kipling,  who  presented  his 
poem  "Recessional"  to  the  London 
Times  without  remuneration.  We  under- 
stand that  Mr.  James  Whitcomb  Riley 
has  written  a  patriotic  poem  about  the 
American  flag,  which  will  appear  in  the 
Atlantic  Monthly,  to  which  magazine  he 
offered  it  on  condition  that  it  should  be 


published  without  payment  Whether  or 
not  Mr.  Riley  was  cognisant  of  the  fact 
that  Mr,  Kipling  had  done  the  same 
thing,  it  is  with  pride  that  we  acknowl- 
edge the  tribute  paid  to  his  own  nation 
by  making  a  present  of  his  poem  to  the 
world. 

■t 

Mr,  H.  G.  Wells,  we  are  grieved  to 
hear,  has  been  very  seriously  ill  during 
the  last  month.  At  the  time  of  writing  a 
slight  improvement  has  been  shown,  but 
about  the  middle  of  the  month  it  was 
feared  that  an  operation  would  have  to 
be  performed  for  the  internal  malady 
from  which  he  has  been  suffering.  The 
necessity  for  this  will,  it  is  hoped,  not 
now  occur,  and  with  a  few  months  of  ex- 
cellent nursing  at  the  house  of  a  medi- 
cal friend  in  Kent,  where  he  is  at  present 
invalided,  there  is  good  reason  to  believe 
that  he  will  soon  be  well  again.  Cycling 
has  to  be  blamed  for  an  aggravation  of  the 
cause  of  Mr.  Wells's  illness.  In  all  prob- 
ability Mr,  Wells  will  make  his  home  per- 
manently on  the  south  coast,  as  his  medi- 
cal adviser  insists  on  a  warmer  climate 
and  gravel  soil.  When  taken  ill  Mr. 
Wells  was  engaged  on  the  novel  at  which 
he  has  been  working  so  long,  and  he 
hopes  to  finish  it  as  soon  as  he  is  allowed 
to  sit  up  in  bed. 
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We  regret  to  hear  that  Mr,  Stephen 
Phillips  has  also  been  laid  aside  through 
illness.  A  long  poem  from  his  pen  ap- 
pears in  the  Nineteenth  Century.  It  is  a 
new  version  of  the  story  of  Endymioa 
As  soon  as  his  health  is  restored  Mr, 
Phillips  contemplates  a  still  more  im- 
portant piece  of  work,  more  ambitious  in 
character  and  scope  than  anything  he 
has  vet  written. 

The  probable  title  of  Mr.  Neil  Mun- 
ro's  new  novel  will  be  The  Paymaster's 
Boy,  which  will  be  the  serial  feature  of 
Good  Words  for  next  year.  It  deals  with 
the  West  Highlands,  the  same  district  in 
fact  which  forms  the  background  of  the 
opening  chapters  of  John  Splendid,  now 
Hearing  its  close  in  Blackwood's  Maga- 
zine and  The  Bookman,  The  period  is 
the  beginning  of  the  century,  at  which 
time  large  numbers  of  officers  and  men 
who  had  been  through  the  Peninsular 
Wars  returned  to  the  Highlands.  "I 
make  much  play  with  old  half-pay  offi- 
cers," says  Mr.  Munro,  "and  hope  to 
keep  up  a  good  dramatic  interest  from 
first  to  last,  although  the  tale  is  not  one 
of  adventure  in  the  ordinary  sense  so 
much  as  a  novel  of  Highland  lite,  man- 
ners and  character.  My  plan  is  to  treat 
of  the  Lowlands  of  Scotland  in  a  totally 
difTerent  manner  from  that  in  which  it 
has  been  depicted  already  by  some  of  our 
writers.  The  central  motif  of  the  novel 
is  an  attempt  to  realise  the  character  of  a 
boy  hill-bred,  sensitive,  imaginative  to  a 
marvel,  poetical  to  a  miracle,  wistful, 
and.  I  think,  quite  new  in  literature  so 
far  as  I  can  tell  from  my  own  reading. 
There  will  be  a  love  plot  begun  early 
and  carried  out  to  the  close.  You  may 
or  may  not  consider  it  an  advantage  that 
the  taie  will  have  very  little  broad  Scots 
in  it:  it  is  not  spoken,  as  you  know,  in 
the  Highlands  except  a  word  now  and 
then,  but  a  restrained  use  of  the  local 
Highland  idiom  gives,  as  in  John  Splen- 
did, the  proper  impression  of  the  local 
speech  without  being  unintelligible  to  the 
ordinary  English  reader."  Messrs.  Dodd, 
Mead  and  Company,  who  will  publish 
John  Spkndid  this  autumn,  have  also  se- 
cured  Mr.    Munro's  new   novel. 


Miss  Gwendoline   Keats,  who  writes 
under  the   pseudonym   of  "Zack,"   was 


born  in  Devonshire  some  thirty  years 
aga  She  was,  we  understand,  "discov- 
ered" by  Mr.  Blackwood,  who  published 
a  number  of  her  stories  in  Blackwood's 
Magazine,  and,  despite  the  fact  that  cer- 
tain critics  shook  their  heads  doubtfully 
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over  her  Devonshire  dialect,  he  persisted 
in  his  belief  in  his  literary  protegee  and 
produced  her  first  book,  Life  is  Life,  with 
an  optimistic  faith  that  has  been  upheld 
and  since  confirmed  hy  the  readers  and 
reviewers  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 
Whatever  her  popularity  may  be,  Miss 
Keats  has  achieved  a  distinct  success. 
This  augurs  well  for  one  who  has  only 
recently  taken  to  literature,  although  she 
has  done  some  work  in  the  drama,  and  is 
now  engaged  in  writing  a  play.  Life  is 
Life  was  reviewed  at  length  in  our  last 
number, 

Mr.  Israel  Zangwill.  of  whose  pro- 
posed visit  to  this  country  we  spoke  over 
a  year  ago.  has  been  in  .\'cw  York  dur- 
ing the  past  month,  and  is  in  process  of 
being  engineered  as  a  lecturer  on  the 
American  platform  by  the  unfailing  and 
inexhaustible   Major   Pond.    Mr.  Zang- 
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liii^tiished  himself  as  a 
master  in  literature. 
I'Vw books  (luring  these 
niariv  years  have  com- 
pressed within  their 
pages  so  much  of  the 
trajiic.  ilic  pathetic,  the 
(■njiesijiii'.  the  humor- 
ous, in  (lepiciing  the 
hidden  aspects  of  the 
life  of  a  sufTering  and 
oppresH'd  race  as  do 
The  Children  of  the 
lilwllo  and  Cli:No  Trag- 
iilics.  Drcumcrs  of  ifie 
iilu'tio,  liis  latest  book, 
reveals  Mr.  Zangwiil 
to  us  on  a  higher  .spir- 
itual plane.  In  delicacy 
of  treatment,  keenness 
of  analysis,  warmth  of 
colour,  delineation  of 
character  and  visualis- 
ing portraiture  he  has 
never  done  anything 
better.  Hut  for  those 
who  wish  to  know 
Zangwill  the  wit.  the 
humourist,  the  epi- 
grammatist, the  brill- 
iant juggler  with  words 
and  ideas,  his  packed 
volume,  IVithoiil  Preju- 
dice, published  about 
two  years  ago,  nnist  be 
consulted.  Mr.  Zang- 
will expects  to  remain 
in  this  countrv  for  six 
months. 


Jfrcim  his  Intent  pholOKTuph.  by  Mendelssohn 

will  has  done  a  great  deal  of  lecturing  in 
various  parts  of  the  world,  and  within  the 
past  eighteen  months  he  has  lectured  in 
Palestine, Holland  and  Ireland.  Hewil!  in 
alt  probability  make  his  debut  in  the  New 
York  Lyceum  on  or  about  the  eleventh  of 
October  with  one  of  two  lectures  which 
he  has  ])repared  for  the  occasion — "I*'ic- 
tion  the  Highest  Form  of  Truth"  or 
"The  Drama  as  a  I^'ine  Art."  Hi.i  more 
poi>uUir  lectures  and  readings,  however, 
will  undoubtedly  be  drawn  from  the 
(■hello,  ilie  field  in  which  he  has  dis- 


Mr.      Zangwill      re- 
ceived a  clipping  from 
the  Jr.i.-isli  Chronicle  the 
T-ordoo.  other  day  which  great- 

ly amused  him.  It  ap- 
pears that  some  curiosity  had  been 
aroused  about  a  little  town  in  the  West 
which  goes  by  the  name  of  "Zangwill." 
and  the  clipping  referred  to  contains  a 
letter  froiu  a  correspondent  in  response 
to  inquiries  on  the  subject.  We  obtained 
Mr.  Zangwill's  permission  to  copy  this 
letter,  which  runs  as  follows: 

Ymir  rcqiiest  ti 
Jm'isli  Clironicle  s 
rise  and  uroRress 


It  is  fourleen  miles  from  a  railroad  town, 
and  is  surrounded  by  alternatini;  bodies  of 
land  covered  by  heavy  forest  trees  and  beau- 
tiful  rolling  prairie  lands. 

Up  to  September  i6.  189.1,  the  land  upon 
which  ZanRwill  slands  was  known  as  the 
Cherokee  Outlet,  or  "Cherokee  Strip,"  and 
was  the  home  of  the  Indian  and  all  that  that 
implies.  Now  the  whole  country  is  thickly  set- 
tled by  farmers  and  stockmen. 

Zangwill  is  310  miles  southwest  of  Kan- 
sas City,  and  24  miles  southwest  of  Enid, 
the  county  seat  of  f;overnmetit.  of  which  an- 
other brother  of  mine  is  the  Court  Judge. 

I  have  five  brothers  and  one  sister,  all  of 
whom  are  very  great  admirers  of  Mr.  Zang- 
will's  works.  When  we  were  deliberating 
upon  a  name  for  our  town.  I  suggested 
"Zangwill."  and  my  sister  at  once  declared 
thai  Zangwill  it  should  be,  and  all  the  boys 
approved.  And  so  we  adopted  the  name  be- 
cause of  all  Ihe  living  writers  we  enjoy  Mr. 
Zangwill's  writings  the  most. 

There  are  several  hundred  natrons  of  the 
post-office,  and  I  feci  sure  it  would  onlv 
have  amused  Mr.  Zangwill  if  he  cnu'd  have 
heard  the  Questions  the  -'natives"'  (I  mean 
the  "urbanites"!  asked;  and  the  ridiculous 
ways  in  which  they  first  spelled  the  name. 
Some  complained  because  we  could  not  find 
some  Christian  and  American  to  honour  (?). 
etc..  etc. 

I   do   not  know   if  this   is    what  you   want. 


but  I  assure  you  it  has  been  a  pleasure  to  me 
to  answer  and  endeavour  to  comnly  with  your 
request.  We  are  Bohemians  and  dilettantes 
over  here  and  cannot  write  a  leller, 

FR.1NK   W.  Anokhsom, 


Some  American  publisher  should  fol- 
low the  example  of  the  Enghsh  firm. 
who,  the  other  day,  under  the  title  of 
The  Cdihales'  Club  united  the  stories  of 
The  Old  Maidn'  Club  and  The  Bachelors' 
Club,  which  brought  Mr,  Zangwill  a 
measure  of  tame  some  years  ago.  and 
which  have  appeared  in  this  country  in 
various  pirated  editions.  In  the  new  pref- 
ace which  Mr,  Zangwill  has  -written  for 
this  book  a  suggestion  of  his  philosophy 
of  humour  is  obtainable.  Too  many 
writers,  he  says,  hasten  to  assume  the 
statue  in  their  own  lifetime,  and  to  com- 
pose their  public  features  to  a  non-hu- 
man frigidity.  But  to  be  non-human  is 
not  to  be  immortal;  it  is  your  Martin 
Tuppers  and  your  University  prisrs  who 
never  descend  to  a  jest,  not  your  Shakes- 
peares  and  your  Heincs.  The  stock 
critic,   ^[r.   Zangwill  adds  in  a  piing^ewt 
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vein,  with  that  suburban  insight  of  his 
cannot  understand  that  a  serious  man 
may  be  humorous,  still  less  that  a  hu- 
morous man  is  always  serious.  Mr. 
Zangwill,  in  stating  his  case,  is  caustic, 
paradoxical  and  sound.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested, by  the  way,  that  the  difference 
between  his  theory  of  humour  and  Mr. 
Meredith's  idea  of  the  Comic  Spirit 
would  be  an  interesting  subject  for  con- 
templation and  illustration.  After  Mr. 
Meredith,  who  was  obviously  influenced 
in  some  degree  by  Moliere,  we  fancy  that 
Mr.  Zangwill  who  in  his  turn  has  been 
influenced  largely  by  Heine,  will  be 
found  to  possess  the  largest  philosophic 
sense  of  the  most  thoughtful  conception 
of  humour  which  the  work  of  the  new- 
generation  has  revealed. 


At  the  recent  Tolstoy  celebration  held 
on  September  9  in  this  city  in  honour  of 
the  great  Russian  novelist's  seventieth 
birthday,  Mr.  Zangwill's  speech  was  the 
treat  of  the  evening.  It  was  the  first 
time  he  had  risen  to  address  an  American 
audience,  and  he  fascinated  his  hearers 
by  his  insinuating  delicacy  of  tone,  his 
deft  play  of  wit  and  epigram,  his  light- 
ning-like transitions  from  grave  to  gay, 
all  transfused  with  a  fine  idealism,  sound- 
ing the  sure  note  of  sanity,  and  borne 
along  smoothly  on  a  flowing  stream  of 
talk.  These  are  some  of  the  things  he 
said: 

Tolstoy  has  now  taken  up  an  idea  that  all 
art  for  art's  sake  is  immoral  and  wrong,  while 
in  his  first  years  he  was  guilty  of  that  crime,  of 
writing  merely  for  art's  sake.  Now  I  say  that 
art  for  art's  sake  as  commonly  understood 
is  commonly  misunderstood,  for  art  for  art's 
sake  seems  to  me  a  shorthand  expression. 
People  think  that  art  for  art's  sake  means  that 
you  can  get  your  art  in  some  back  room 
and  that  your  art  has  no  relation  to  human- 
ity, but  the  word  "art"  in  itself  already  means 
something  that  is  created  to  stimulate  hu- 
man souls.  Art  for  art's  sake  is  really 
for  humanity's  sake.  This  art  for  art's  sake 
is  really  the  highest  way  in  which  a  man 
can  influence  his  time.  Those  who  employ 
the  phrase  mean  to  reject  thereby  the  depen- 
dence of  art  upon  any  particular  dogma.  Art 
is  greater  than  all  dogmas.  Every  dogma  has 
its  day,  as  every  dog  has  its  day.  On  the 
other  hand,  art  which  does  'not  stimulate  life 
is  merelv  pretty,  merely  decorative.  All  that 
you  will  express  if  you  have  not  sincere 
emotion  behind  you.  is  the  pretty-pretty,  and 
the  pretty-nretty   is  merely  the  petty-petty. 

Authors  look  on  literature,  they  say,  as  a 
darling  with  a  dowry,  and  they  do  get  money 


out  of  it;  literature  brings  money  to  us,  but 
we  love  her  for  her  looks.     .     .     . 

The  reason  why  Tolstoy  moves  us  so  much 
is  that  he  is  not  a  mere  visionary.  He  is  not 
a  dreamer,  although  it  sometimes  looks  so. 
There  are  many  persons  who  are  saints  in 
soul  really,  and  see  the  world  through  their 
own  halos  and  are  deceived  by  every  one, 
so  that  they  do  not  see  the  world  at  all.  So 
many  persons  obtain  the  reputation  of  being 
seers  merely  by  not  seeing;  none  can 
say  that  of  Tolstoy,  whose  critical  analy- 
sis of  life  and  things  in  his  brilliant 
novels,  proves  to  us  that  he  understands  this 
world  in  which  he  yet  sees  such  divine  pos- 
sibilities. He  says  that  the  great  thing  in 
life  is  self-sacrifice.  He  has,  it  seems  to  me. 
some  affinities  with  St.  Augustine,  who  also 
saw  a  good  deal  of  life  and  was  also  as  great 
a  sinner  in  this  respect  as  Tolstoy  confesses 
himself  to  be.  I  was  looking  over  the  Con- 
fessions of  St.  Augustine  the  other  day,  and  I 
saw  that  he  turned  against  his  early  love 
of  the  theatre,  just  as  Tolstoy  turned  against 
his  early  love  for  art.     .     .     . 

When  a  man  of  the  world  like  Tolstoy  who 
has  seen  life,  turns  around  and  begins  to 
speak  of  self-sacrifice,  we  prick  up  our 
ears  more  than  if  we  were  merely  listening 
to  a  professional  speaker.  He  is  a  witness 
for  the  spiritual  in  life,  a  witness  sans  peur  et 
sans  reproche,  and  the  doctrines  of  Christ 
which  Tolstoy  repeats  are  not  really  so  ab- 
surd and  paradoxical  as  Christians  tell  us. 

Even  Tolstoy's  doctrine  of  non-resistance 
is  quite  cogent  if  understood  within  certain 
limitations.  If,  in  other  words,  a  person 
with  a  certain  moral  training  and  a  certain 
amount  of  character — if  such  a  person  smites 
you  on  the  cheek  and  if  you  then  turn  the 
other  cheek,  then  that  person  by  your  turn- 
ing the  other  cheek  is  liable  to  be  ashamed 
of  himself.  What  is  that  place? — the  Bowery? 
— If  you  turn  the  other  cheek  to  a  Bowery 
boy  you  will  not  find  him  think  so  much  of 
you.  but  if  you  turn  it  to  a  man  of  compara- 
tively moral  character,  a  man  who  is  accus- 
tomed to  morality,  that  man  is  liable  to  be 
struck  just  by  not  being  struck.  There- 
fore the  doctrine  of  non-resistance  becomes 
quite  possible,  plausible — and  all  you  have 
got  to  do  is  to  be  very  careful  not  to  turn 
the  other  cheek  to  the  wrong  man.     .     .     . 

Mr.  Zangwill  concluded  his  address  by 
quoting  (with  apologies)  his  own  lines: 

Yet  dreams  are  half  deeds  and  this  solid  world 
Is  built  on  visions;  wherefore  let  no  scorn 
Greet  those  who  in  the  midnight  grope  for 

morn. 
And  dream  that  war's  red  banner    shall    be 

furled. 
And  war's  foul  reek  of  blood  and  smoke  be 

curled 
No  more  about  an  earth  renewed,  reborn. 


The  Mail  and  Express  made  an  amus- 
ing blunder  when  it  reported  Mr.  Zang- 
will as  saying  that  Tolstoy  was  "a  wit- 
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ness  for  the  spiritual  in  life,  a  witness 
semptore,  a  son  of  reproach  (laughter)." 
What  he  did  say,  of  course,  was  that  he 
was  **a  witness  saius  peur  ct  sans  rcprochcy 
and  there  was  no  **laughter/'  as  how 
could  there  be?  But  the  reporter  evi- 
dently took  it  for  one  of  Mr.  ZangwilKs 
witticisms,  and  trusted  in  Providence  for 

the  rest. 

•I 

The  other  speakers  of  the  evening  at 
the  Tolstoy  dinner  were  Ambassador 
Stewart  L.  Woodford,  the  Hon.  W.  S. 
Caine,M.P. ;  Ernest  Howard  Crosby,  Joe 
Jefferson,  Richard  Watson  Gilder  and 
Abraham  Cahan.  Dr.  Henry  M.  Leip- 
ziger  presided,  and  in  his  opening  re- 
mark sounded  a  note,  which  was  echoed 
among  the  speakers  during  the  evening, 
in  connecting  the  recent  peace  message 
of  Nicholas  II.  with  the  life  and  teachings 
of  Tolstoy.  The  following  cablegram  to 
Tolstoy  was  re^d  by  Dr.  Leipziger: 

Count  Tolstoy:  One  hundred  Americans 
dining  in  your  honour  send  greeting. 

Later  in  the  evening,  one  of  the  speak- 
ers, Mr.  Caine,  hinted  at  the  apparent  in- 
congruity of  the  occasion  when  brought 
face  to  face  with  Tolstoy's  principles, 
and  suggested  that  it  would  have  been 
carrying  out  almost  to  the  letter  what 
thev  were  there  for  in  fact  had  the  cable- 
gram  read  thus: 

One  hundred  gentlemen  dining  one  hun- 
dred New  York  beggars  send  greeting  to  the 
great  prophet! 

Letters  of  regret  were  received  from 
a  large  number  of  persons,  Mr.  Howells 
in  his  letter  stating  that  "Tolstoy's  writ- 
ings and  his  life  have  meant  more  to  me 
than  any  other  man's."   Further,  he  said: 

Tolstoy's  literature,  his  matchless  art,  his 
fiction,  which  makes  all  other  appear  so 
feeble  and  false,  is  merely  the  flower  of  his 
love  of  men,  his  desire  to  be  true  to  them. 
All  that  he  has  written,  so  far  as  I  know  it, 
is  of  one  effect  with  all  that  he  has  been 
since  he  came  to  his  moral  consciousness.  I 
cannot  separate  his  aesthetics  from  his  ethics, 
for  he  has  himself  known  no  difference  in 
them.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  in  his  fiction 
he  works  more  instinctively  and  vitally,  and  I 
believe  that  in  this  he  will  work  longest.  As 
a  teacher  he  has  put  in  contemporaneous 
terms  the  wisdom  which  has  always  been  in 
the  world  for  the  conduct  of  men;  l)ut  as  an 
artist  he  has  divined  things  concerning  na- 
ture and  character  in  mystical  heights  and 
depths  unreached  before,  and  has  portrayed 
life  with  an  unexampled  truth  and  fullness. 


The  versatile  young  journalist,  dra- 
matist, novelist  and  historian,  Mr.  Justin 
Huntly  McCarthy,  wdio  paid  us  a  short 
visit  in  the  spring  of  1895,  will  again  land 
on  these  shores  in  a  few  weeks.  Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy is  to  deliver  a  series  of  lectures 
under  the  auspices  of  Major  Pond  during 
the  months  of  December  and  January. 
Three  of  his  subjects  are  "The  Victorian 
Epoch  in  English  History,"  *The  French 
Revolution"  and  *'Omar  Khayyam."  The 
young  ex-member  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons is  not  only  qualified  for  his  task  as 
a  lecturer  through  his  historical  re- 
searches published  in  this  country  by  the 
Harpers,  but  he  is  known  as  a  finished 
platform  speaker  and  an  entertaining 
talker  on  the  topics  with  which  he  is  fa- 
miliar. Mr.  McCarthy,  it  may  be  said, 
was  the  first  to  translate  the  Ruhdiydt  of 
Omar  Khayyam  into  English  prose. 

The  Macmillan  Company's  announce- 
ments include  a  new  book  from  Mrs. 
Alice  Morse  Earle  entitled  Home  Life  in 
Colonial  Days.  Mrs.  Earle  has  already 
gained  distinction  as  a  fascinating  chron- 
icler of  early  American  life  and  manners, 
and  few  writers  carry  the  imagination 
back  to  the  family  traditions  of  olden 
times  with  the  force  and  graphic  power 
which  she  exercises  over  the  minds  of 
her  readers.  Miss  Grace  King  has  also 
a  new  book  which  will  be  published  this 
month  by  the  same  firm.  The  title  is  Dc 
Soto  and  His  Men  in  the  Land  of  Florida, 
and  is  a  story  based  upon  the  Spanish 
and  Portuguese  accounts  of  '^conquest" 
by  the  brilliant  Armada  which  sailed 
westward  under  De  Soto  in  1538  to  sub- 
due the  natives  and  bring  this  country 
under  the  Spanish  crown.  From  the  same 
house  there  will  appear  shortly  Tales  of 
the  Enchanted  Isles  of  the  Atlantic,  by 
Colonel  Higginson,  dealing  with  the  ro- 
mantic traditions  of  the  Happv  Islands 
of  the  West. 

An  illustrated  edition  of  Mr.  Crock- 
ett's Mai  of  the  Moss-Hags  is  now  in 
preparation.  The  pictures  are  from  the 
pencil  of  Mr.  Charles  E.  Brock,  one  of 
the    most    spirited   of   black  .and    white 

artists  in  England. 

•I 

Mr.  William  Canton's  delightful  books 
for  children.  The  Invisible  Plaxmate  and 
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W.    V.    AND    THE    MAN, 

IC  r  .■  Her  Book  have  been  bound  to- 
gether in  one  volume  in  a  new  edition 
revised  and  rearranged  by  the  author. 
As  a  protection  for  the  rights  of  the  au- 
thor it  may  be  well  to  quote  Mr.  Can- 
ton's authorisation  prefaced  to  this  vol- 
ume: 

This  hook,  for  the  publitation  of  which  I 
am  indebted  to  Messrs.  Dodd.  Mead  and 
Company,  contains  The  Invisible  Playtnaie  and 
If.  V:  Her  Book  in  the  definitive  and  only 
form  in  which  1  desire  to  offer  it  to  the  good- 
will of  the  American  people. 

Two  years  ago  when  W.  V  :  Her  Book 
originally  made  its  appearance.  Claudius 
Clear  said  of  Mr.  Canton's  work,  "There 
are  some  books  and  there  are  some  peo- 
ple (hat  approach  you  with  such  winning 
simplicity  and  charm  that  you  love  them 


without  at  first  tlunk- 
ing  much  about  admir- 
ing them.  It  is  only 
when  )'OU  have  had 
time  to  understand 
them  that  you  begin  to 
see  that  they  have  qual- 
ities which  call  forth 
other  feelings  than 
those  of  afifection.  It  is 
only  on  a  second  read- 
ing that  you  begin  to 
understand  that  you  art- 
handling  a  work  of 
genius.  In  the  litera- 
ture of  children  Mr. 
Canton's  work  will  take 
a  high  and  |)crmanent 
place." 

Mr.  John  Lane  will 
publish  immediately  a 
new  story  by  Gertrude 
Athenon  called  The 
Calif ornians,  which  was 
finished  two  months 
before  the  writing  of 
American  Wives  awJ 
English  Husbmids,  pub- 
lished in  the  spring. 
had  been  commenced. 
Mrs.  Atherton  has  gone 
into  the  country  in 
Hertfordshire  fo'r  a 
time  in  order  to  write 
twelve  short  stories 
which  she  has  promised 
to  contribute  to  sev- 
eral London  maga- 
iVizvs  and  English  Hus- 
its  third  edition. 


The  young  Irish  novelist,  Mr.  Shan 
F.  r.idloch,  has  at  the  last  moment 
changed  the  title  of  his  new  novel.  In- 
stead of  being  issued  as  Paying  the  Piper 
as  previously  announced,  the  book  will 
bear  the  title  of  The  Barrys.  It  is  to  be 
dedicated  to  Mr.  Quiiler-Couch. 

Mr.  Quiller-Couch's  new  magazine, 
the  Coriiixh.  has  so  far  done  very  well, 
the  orders  for  the  second  number  being 
better  than  those  for  the  first. 

Grcal  S'mis  al  Prayer  is  the  title  of  a 
very  interesting  collection  of  prayer  of  all 
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times.  The  lay  element  is  largely  repre- 
sented, and  the  book  ranges  from  St. 
Augustine  to  Christina  Rossetti  and 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson.  Mr.  James 
Bovvden,  of  London,  is  the  publisher. 


The  present  issue  between  China  and 
Great  Britain  would  seem  to  be  a  rea- 
son for  the  publication  of  several  interest- 
ing books  on  the  Celestial  Empire.  One 
of  these  is  a  new  and  revised  edition  of 
Boulger's  History  of  China  and  is  pub- 
lished by  the  Macmillan  Company.  An- 
other is  an  entirely  new  work  entitled 
Through  China  ivith  a  Camera,  by  John 
Thomson,  F.R.G.S.    There  are  over  one 


hundred  illustrations,  perhaps  by  far  the 
finest  reproductions  from  photographs 
of  Oriental  life  and  scenery  which  have 
vet  been  published.  The  book  has  just 
been  issued  in  a  handsome  manner  bv 
Messrs.  Dodd,  Mead  and  Company.  From 
the  Messrs.  Harper  comes  yet  another 
volume  on  China  in  Transformation,  by 
Archibald  R.  Colquhoun,  with  maps,  dia- 
grams and  other  illustrations. 


A  new  novel  by  Mr.  W.  Pett  Ridge, 
entitled  Mord  Emiy,  will  be  published  im- 
mediately by  Messrs.  Harper  and  Broth- 
ers. Mr.  Pett  Ridge  has  also  written  a 
new  serial  storv. 


AFTER   THE    CHARGE 


**  Ye  who  have  crowned  endeavour  with  success  have  gained  a  trivial  victory; 
We  who  have  striven  on  to  failure  have  our  great  moments  of  despair." 

—Paul  Kester  in  the  July  Bookman. 

"Fool,  fool,"  I  cried,  **or  madman  sure  is  he, 
Crazed  by  his  failure,  thus  to  call  it  great; 
Or,  meanly  striving  to  conceal  his  shame, 
A  craven,  cringing  'neath  the  frown  of  Fate! 

'*Curst  be  this  juggling  sophistry,  that  dims 
To  more  courageous  souls  their  beacon  light, 
Robs  high  endeavour  of  its  just  reward. 
Confuses  loss  with  gain,  and  wrong  with  right!" 

I  read  again,  and  "Pardon,  pardon"  cried. 
*'Great  heart,  forgive,  for  I  have  done  thee  wrong! 
Not  for  the  still-undaunted  in  the  fray. 
But  for  thy  stricken  comrades  was  thy  song. 

** Filled  with  sw^eet  sympathy  that  self  forgets. 
Viewing  thine  own  sad  hurt  with  brave  disdain 
Thou  hast  laid  bare  thy  cruel  wound,  to  teach 
Thy  bleeding  fellows  to  forget  their  piin." 

O  friend,  dear  friend,  my  brother  in  the  cause, 
Your  hand!   Now,  by  this  close,  close  grip  I  feel 
Once  more  that  stir  within  my  fate-scarred  breast 
That  sets  my  flabby  sinews  firm  as  steel! 

"The  mighty  passion  that  we  call  defeat" 
Shall  breed  new  courage,  teach  us  to  endure. 

"Great  moments  of  despair?" — Great  but  in  this; 
To  temper  hearts  and  make  success  more  sure! 

Come,  comrades,  thus  we'll  bind  each  other's  wounds. 
Now  to  our  feet.    The  precious  day's  not  done. 
Bravely  again  shoulder  to  shoulder  smite — 
Oft  near  the  sunset  are  great  battles  won. 

A.  r. 
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The  theatrical  season  on  which  New 
York  has  entered  promises  to  be  an  en- 
couraging one,  if  only  because  it  will  be 
superior  to  the  last.  No  foreign  star  of 
high  price  is  expected,  but  the  average 
will  be  raised,  and  it  is  the  permanent 
level  rather  than  sporadic  brilliancy 
which  makes  the  value  of  a  city  as  a  dra- 
matic centre.  No  manager  and  no  actor 
has  a  worse  outlook  than  last  year,  and 
most  have  better.  The  first  place,  as 
usual,  belongs  to  the  Irving  Place  Thea- 
tre, which,  for  this  town,  combines  the 
highest  repertory  with  the  wisest  train- 
ing. Agnes  Sorma  will  return  in  Janu- 
ary, giving  us  a  new  play  by  Ibsen,  and 
doubtless  many  of  her  older  successes. 
No  actress  who  has  visited  our  shores  in 
many  days  illustrates  better  the  height  to 
which  fair  talent  can  be  carried  by  for- 
tunate discipline,  and  she  fits  into  our 
local  German  troupe  as  if  she  had  always 
been  part  of  it.  Ritter  von  Sonnenthal, 
another  German  actor  of  good  repute, 
plays  here  at  Easter  in  Nathan  der  Weise 
and  Schiller's  Wallcnstein,  two  of  the 
proudest  masterpieces  in  German  litera- 
ture, and  the  stock  company  gives  Uriel 
Acosia,  an  eternal  favorite  with  German 
and  especially  Yiddish  theatre-goers. 

Richard  Mansfield,  who  last  season  be- 
gan with  a  clever  play  and  ended  with  a 
flaccid  one,  attempts  Cyrano  dc  Bergerac, 
a  bold  and  praiseworthy  venture,  whatever 
the  outcome.  Julia  Arthur,  spurred  on  by 
her  ideals,  will  not  waste  another  season 
with  A  Lady  of  Quality,  that  triumphant 
debauch  in  philistinism,  but  will  measure 
her  talent  with  the  great  ones  of  her  pro- 
fession by  offering  all  at  once  such  a  wide 
and  difficult  series  of  tests  as  As  You  Like 
It,  La  Dame  aux  Camelias,  InMelCy  and 
Ingomar,  giving  A  Lady  of  Quality  only 
enough  to  satisfy  her  contract.  What  a 
change  and  what  a  victory !  Miss  Ar- 
thur's will  and  talent  defied  many  ob- 
stacles, some  of  them  made  by  hostility, 
the  inside  history  of  which  will  never  be 
printed,  and  her  marriage  to  a  wealthy 
man  only  makes  easier  the  position  of  ar- 
tistic independence  already  conquered. 
Annie  Russell,  refined,  subtle,  and  misun- 
derstood, returns    from    a    London    tri- 


umph to  a  position  on  the  American 
stage  long  kept  from  her  by  illness  and 
managerial  distrust.  She,  too,  won  her 
opportunity  by  persistence  and  tact. 
Lavedan's  play,  in  which  she  first  ap- 
pears, is  of  "the  new  comedy"  in  France, 
in  which  psychology  delicately  handled 
takes  precedence  of  broad  action  and  the 
larger  imagination,  a  good  thing,  if  not 
the  highest.  Surely  Miss  Russell  is  fitted 
to  that  species  of  art.  Possibly  her  wings 
might  support  her  in  a  still  loftier  region, 
and  we  may  yet  see  her  in  the  richest 
legacies  of  the  past  as  well  as  in  the 
ablest  efforts  of  the  present.  Mr.  Froh- 
man's  English  associations  may  lead  to 
incalculable  good  for  our  stage.  His  ad- 
vertisements show  how  valuable  he 
deems  British  sanction,  and  if  he  is 
swayed  by  the  London  critics,  as  he  ap- 
parently has  been  in  the  case  of  Miss 
Russell,  he  will  sway  in  a  cheering  direc- 
tion. Temperamentally  we  are  perhaps 
better  fitted  to  rival  Paris  in  the  theatre 
than  are  our  cousins,  but  until  our  ma- 
terial is  arranged  by  education,  in  which 
the  British  have  the  start  of  us,  we  can 
profitably  go  to  school  to  London.  An- 
other promise  for  which  Mr.  Frohman  is 
to  be  thanked  offers  Maude  Adams  and 
William  Faversham  for  a  week  in  the 
spring  in  Romeo  and  Juliet.  Poor  Miss 
Adams !  Who  can  envy  her  the  success 
that  threatens  to  swallow  up  her  young 
life  and  condemn  her  prematurely  to  the 
fate  of  Denman  Thompson?  Perhaps 
Juliet  will  rescue  her.  Money  and  news- 
paper fame  are  well,  but  is  it  wholly  fan- 
tastic to  believe  that  a  broadly  based  and 
growing  art  is  better?  Lady  Babbie  for 
a  few  months  is  well  enough — but  years! 
These  are  a  few  of  the  brightening 
signs  of  the  year,  and  they  point  to  what 
we  should  anticipate  and  encourage.  Of 
the  English-speaking  stock  companies 
the  Lyceum  makes  the  most  interesting 
announcement,  a  new  comedy  by  Pinero. 
The  play  is  forever  the  foremost  thing, 
and  next  to  it  the  elastic  and  alluring  role 
in  an  inferior  piece,  but  concoctions 
which  are  neither  good  drama  nor  the 
framework  for  exceptional  acting  roles 
can  sav  little  for  their  existence.     Mr. 
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Drew,  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  Miss  Rehan, 
for  instance,  mean  much  to  us  when  their 
talents  hold  up  to  the  general  view  some- 
thing which  the  world  can  profitably  be- 
hold, but  if  such  artists  choose  to  lower 
themselves  to  The  First  Violin,  One  Sum- 
mer's  Day,  or  cheap  French  farce  they  are 
not  to  be  taken  as  seriously  as  less  gifted 
persons  living  in  a  higher  plane.  An  ac- 
tor without  ideal  may  be  let  alone  in 
peace  with  the  other  coiners  of  gold. 
Last  year  an  American  girl,  after  little 
more  than  a  year  on  the  stage,  made  a 
sensational  success  in  New  York.  Was 
she  satisfied  to  exploit  her  beauty  and 
vigour  in  whatever  brought  her  money 
and  notoriety?  No;  she  studied  always, 
learned  part  after  part,  searching  among 
old  plays  and  new,  asking  perhaps  only 
one  performance  to  see,  with  the  help  of 
a  few  friends,  whether  the  role  meant 
progress  in  training  and  understanding, 
and  now  she  has  sacrificed,  temporarily, 
money  and  conspicuousness  for  broader 
training.  That  in  acting  is  what  deserves 
our  help,  alike  in  encouragement  and  in 
discrimination.  With  one  talent  or  ten, 
the  player  to  be  studied  is  he  who  uses 
what  he  has. 

However,  the  season  has  been  open 
two  weeks  when  these  reveries  are 
penned, 'and  a  word  must  be  said  of  the 
result.  The  revival  of  Secret  Service  at 
the  Empire  is  beyond  comparison  the 
most  interesting  event  of  the  opening 
weeks.  The  acting  alone,  or  the  con- 
struction alone,  would  make  it  notable, 
but  the  combination,  a  distinct  type  of 
dramatic  art  almost  perfectly  interpreted, 
gives  something  rare  on  our  stage,  a  play 
at  once  very  original  and  very  strong. 
Actors,  dramatists,  and  critics,  amateur 
or  professional,  could  hardly  see  the 
piece  too  often,  if  they  wished  to  learn  all 
its  lessons,  not  by  any  means  to  accept 
all  indiscriminatelv,  but  to  understanil, 
because  it  is  worth  understanding.  One 
may  like  or  dislike  Mr.  Gillette's  acting 
method,  he  can  hardly  fail  to  admire 
the  perfection  of  its  development.  If  a 
literary  analogy  is  not  too  remote,  this 
player  might  be  called  the  Merimee  of 
acting;  cold,  yet  producing  warm  feel- 
ings in  the  observ^er ;  apparently  natural 
and  disdainful  of  the  theatrical,  yet  alert, 
active,  and  deeply  theatrical  every  sec- 
ond. Using  only  his  head,  he  still  touches 
the  heart.  His  power  of  holding  the  stage 


is  hardly  to  be  surpassed.  He  never 
sticks  out  and  he  is  never  forgot.  He 
enters  quietly,  perhaps  stealthily,  and  you 
look  at  him.  He  seems  to  be  doing 
nothing,  but  he  is  doing  many  things. 
He  is  taking  certain  attitudes  and  avoid- 
ing others,  making  a  hundred  subdued 
movements  of  his  frame  or  head  or  face 
to  reflect  every  change  in  the  situation. 
He  hardly  ever  lets  down;  never  in  his 
movements,  only  occasionally  in  his  de- 
livery. Most  actors  begin  to  act  at  one 
point,  stop  at  another,  begin  again,  and 
so  alternate  between  life  and  death.  To 
enact  standing  still  successfully  is  one  of 
the  most  difficult  histrionic  feats.  Play- 
ers  who  inexorably  hold  their  audiences 
are — except  in  low  comedy — by  temper- 
ament incapable  of  relapse.  Fortunately 
Mr.  Gillette  is  not  alone  in  this  sustained 
dramatic  existence,  for  although  he  is 
the  best  actor  in  his  company  most  of  his 
leading  companions  are  steadily  vital 
and  correct.  Miss  Perry,  who  has  just 
come  to  notice  on  the  stage,  is  so  sin- 
cere, sweet,  and  direct  that  her  future 
will  be  watched  with  hope,  and,  if  it  is 
not  rash  to  be  exact  on  a  first  impression, 
she  ought  to  practise  on  letting  her  feel- 
ings go  a  little  more  in  emotional  situa- 
tions, while  still  firmly  holding  the  reins. 
Mr.  Gollan's  half  villain,  Mr.  James's 
negro,  and  Mr.  Smith's  telegraph  opera- 
tor are  among  those  finished  studies  in 
secondary  roles  which  we  see  oftener  in 
France  and  Germany  than  in  England 
and  the  United  States ;  and  they  add  to 
my  belief  that  we  are  to  be  an  acting  race. 
As  the  play  itself  belongs  to  a  new 
species  with  which  we  are  not  yet  entire- 
ly familiar  no  final  word  is  likely  to  be 
said  about  it  for  some  years.  It  belongs 
more  exclusively  to  the  stage  than  the 
French  well-made  play,  as  exemplified  in 
Dumas,  Augier,  or  even  Sardou,  and  it 
could  hardly  enter  the  library  as  a  piece 
of  literature  unless  it  were  written  with 
some  such  skill  as  has  gone  into  the  best 
short  stories.  The  scene  in  the  telegraph 
office,  for  instance,  is  a  remarkable  piece 
of  stage  craft,  wonderfully  acted  by  Mr. 
Gillette,  but  it  evidently  cannot  be  trans- 
ferred to  paper  unless  by  the  pen  of  a 
Maupassant  or  Stevenson.  What  will 
this  growing  tendency  toward  elaborate 
silent  effects  mean  in  the  life  of  our 
plays?  What  would  the  closing  scene  of 
Shore  Acres  look  like  in  a  book?    These 
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things  must  vanish  from  the  pubhc  as 
soon  as  the  play  temporarily  quits  the 
stage.  If  everybody  did  not  read  The 
School  for  Scandal,  Hamlet.  Tarluffc.  Die 
Juiigfraii  von  Orleans,  they  would  not  re- 
appear decade  after  decade  upon  the 
stage.  Now  everybody  cannot  read  a 
play  that  appeals  wholly  to  the  eye. 
George  IJernard  Shaw  is  trying  to  com- 
bine the  drama  and  the  short  story,  but 
his  stage  directions  are  often  so  undra- 


niatic  and  analytic,  more  fit  for  political 
economy  than  for  art.  that  they  do  more 
harm  than  good.  Perhaps  the  truth  is 
that  the  combination  is  impossible,  and 
that  plays  which  are  not  essentially  con- 
tained in  the  dialogue  are  doomed  to 
youthful  death.  Fleeting  or  lasting, 
however,  Secret  Sen-lee  is  art,  lacking,  to 
be  sure,  some  elements  of  strength,  such 
as  a  close  causal  connection  between  the 
mam  plot  and  the  comic  relief,  but  yet 
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one  of  the  most  significant  performances 
of  the  decade. 

Anthony  Hope's  first  dramatic  effort, 
The  Adventure  of  Lady  Ursula,  prom- 
ises somewhat  more  than  it  performs. 
Novelists  whose  abilities  have  reached 
maturity  in  their  occupation  have  been 
turned  suddenly  to  drama,  so  that  it  is 
not  easy  to  decide  how  far  to  look  upon 
them  as  beginners  and  how  far  as  fin- 
ished products.  Mr.  Hope's  play  hap- 
pens to  be  firm  structurally  just  where 
its  dialogue  is  sharpest  and  most  pro- 
gressive. Happens?  Possibly  not.  Pos- 
sibly w^hen  a  situation  is  really  grasped 
the  workmanship  is  naturally  solid,  in  its 
larger  and  its  smaller  aspect.  At  any 
rate,  from  the  moment  that  the  charac- 
ters begin,  just  before  the  first  curtain, 
to  act  and  talk  in  the  present,  instead  of 
ladling  out  information  about  the  past, 
until  the  drama  foreshadows  its  end,  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  third  act.  the  dia- 
logue is  as  superior  as  the  movement  is 
to  w^hat  comes  before  and  after.  This 
dependence  of  each  dramatic  element  on 
the  theme  must  alwavs  exist  to  some  ex- 
tent.  The  Adiruture  of  Lady  Ursula  is 
a  play  in  two  acts,  with  two  encum- 
brances. Ibsen  is  a  stronger  model  than 
the  Frenchman  in  this  matter  of  opening 
scenes.  He  reveals  the  past  only 
through  deeds  and  words  which  have  an 
interest  in  the  present.  He  doesn't 
shovel  ancient  history  at  the  audience  for 
fifteen  minutes  and  then  start.  He  allows 
just  that  part  of  former  incidents  which 


is  needed  to  shadow  itself  forth  through 
the  i)rogrcss  of  the  present.  Stage 
reality  differs  deeply  from  reality  be- 
yond the  theatre  door,  but  its  laws  are 
no  less  absolute.  When  we  look  at  the 
first  scene  we  wish  to  see  something  hap- 
pen, not  to  hear  a  story.  As  to  the  last 
act.  Miss  Harned  may  be  to  blame  for  its 
ineffectiveness,  for  her  pantomine  at  the 
close  of  the  third  reveals  what  is  to  come 
and  makes  the  spectator  willing  to  go 
home.  Mr.  Hope  is  a  welcome  recruit, 
for  he  is  neat  and  light,  and  not  without 
wit  which  amuses  though  it  does  not 
linger. 

Of  minor  events,  A  Day  and  a  Night 
in  Ncic  York  is  the  most  interesting.  It 
is  not  leavened  with  good  taste — far  from 
it — but  it  is  significant  and  funny.  Mr. 
Hoyt  is  the  Mark  Twain  of  the  American 
stage,  with  a  difference  in  favour  of  the 
comic  novelist.  Just  as- we  take  a  deeper 
interest  in  Mr.  Clemens  than  in  writers 
of  more  delicacy,  because  he  is  natural, 
alive,  and  representative  of  our  Republic 
in  its  present  stage,  so  Mr.  Hoyt,  with 
less  talent,  is  witty,  good-humoured, 
fatalistic,  frank,  agile,  formless,  vulgar — 
as  we  are.  the  great  American  people; 
material  for  profound  art  if  not  yet  ready 
for  it.  Is  it  not  probable  that  our  liter- 
ary genius,  when  it  disengages  itself, 
will  be  humorous,  as  the  nation  is?  What 
Mr.  Hoyt  has.  mixed  with  clay,  will  be 
sifted  out  and  used  in  purified  form  by 
the  truly  national  artist. 

Norman  Hapgood, 
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He  who  seeks  to  know  me  well 
Looks  not  for  a  cap  or  bell : 
He  who  seeks  to  know  me  better 
Learns  me  not  bv  line  or  letter : 
He  who  holds  my  w'ings  in  thrall 
Never  looked  for  me  at  all. 

Virginia  Woodward  Cloud. 
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Tlic  same  adverse  fate  wliicii  l)roodiiig 
(iver  their  iiiifortunate  country  lias  coii- 
dfiuncil  it  after  a  long  and  painful  tra- 
vail, to  give  (ortii  only  the  echoes  of  tlie 
antjuisli  which  tortures  it.  has  in  like 
manner,  iiiexoraiily  maimed  and  short- 
ened the  lives  of  its  most  hrilliant  chil- 


dren. In  no  country  could  such  a  list  of 
fatalities  be  enumerated,  as  overtaking 
contemporary  talent.  To  mention  only 
some  of  these :  Kykeiff  was  hanged  as  a 
conspirator  in  1825;  Pouschkine.  Rus- 
sia's greatest  poet,  was  killed  at  thirty- 
eight  years  of  age  in  3  duel;  (iriboedoff 
was  assassinated  at  Teheran ;  Lermont- 
ofF,  a  well-known  and  promising  writer, 
was  killed  in  a  duel  in  the  Caucasus  at 
the  age  of  thirty;  Venevitinoff  died 
broken-hearted  at  twenty-two.  his  end 
hastened  by  insults  and  outrages :  Koltz- 
off.  at  twenty-three,  died  of  grief  caused 
by  family  troubles;  Belinsky,  at  the  age 
of  thirty-five,  died  of  misery  and  hunger; 
Dostoievsky,  after  sentence  of  death. 
when  twenty-two  years  old.  for  a  slight 
(»ffence  was  sent  to  the  mines  of  Siberia 
forever:  (Ibgol  committed  suicide  when 
only  forty-three:  and  Stepniak.  the  Nihil- 


ist, forced  to  Hcc  from  Russia,  was  ac- 
cidentally killed  in  London,  in  Decem- 
ber. 1896,  whilst  crossing  a  railway  track. 

If.  as  is  said,  there  comes  "misfortune 
to  those  who  stone  their  prophets,"'  then 
we  can  understand  to  a  certain  extent, 
why  the  misfortunes  of  Russia  are  darker 
and  deeper  than  those  of  any  other  lan<l. 

L'ntil  the  commencement  of  this  cen- 
tury, there  was  no  such  thing  as  a  na- 
tional literature  in  Russia;  in  fact,  one 
could  scarcely  say  there  existed  any  na- 
tional feeling.  The  mass  of  the  nation 
was  made  up  of  voiceless  slaves  whose 
unintelligible  murnuirs  had  never  been 
interpreted.  The  upper  or  governing 
classes  prided  themselves  on  introducing 
customs  and  modes  of  thought,  bor- 
rowed from  France  and  Germany,  as  lit- 
tle national  as  possible.  Since  any  light, 
even  borrowed  light,  is  preferable  to  the 
dense  darkness  of  ignorance,  the  scanty 
education  which  the  universities  then  af- 
forded the  youth  of  that  epoch,  evoked 
longings  for  something  higher,  and 
many  left  their  native  land  in  order  to 
steep  themselves  more  fully  in  the  meta- 
physics of  Ciermany  or  the  humanitarian 
philosophy  of  the  French  Revolution. 
The  germ  was  deposited.  It  had  but  to 
fructify  and  develop — not  into  a  servile 
imitation  of  well-known  models,  but  into 
that  rare  and  powerful  Hterary  efflores- 
cence which  we  are  considering  at  the 
present  moment. 

At  first,  it  must  be  admitted  that  even 
amongst  those  who  possessed  undoubted 
genius,  the  influence  of  European 
thought  is  clearly  manifest :  and,  in  the 
works  of  I'ouschkine,  the  first  poet  of 
any  eminence,  the  trace  of  Byron  is  un- 
mistakable. At  the  same  time  it  should 
not  be  forgotten  that  after  the  deceptions 
due  to  the  non-fulfillment  of  radiant 
hopes — hopes  engendered  by  the  teach- 
ings of  Rousseau,  and  startled  into  ac- 
tivity by  the  terrible  years  of  1789-91 — a 
wave  of  reaction  and  despair  swept  over 
many  souls  of  a  similar  bent,  with  almost 
irresistible  force.  For  instance,  Goethe 
gave  to  the  world  H'crtlicr  and  Faust. 
than  which  there  are  no  gloomier  con- 
tributions to  modern  pessimism;  Byron 
drew  from  his  lyre  sounds  that  were  not 
wholly  theatrical,  but  represented  a  state 
of  mind  common  to  many;  in  France. 
Chateaubriand  took  up  the  same  theme, 
and  these  great  men  had  many  imitators. 
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So  late  as  the  middle  of  this  century,  the 
reverberation  of  these  painful  chords  still 
continued  in  the  works  of  Alfred  de  Mus- 
set,  and  in  some  of  the  early  works  of 
George  Sand,  we  fail  to  find  the  joyful 
note  which  is  the  prelude  of  a  brighter 
day.  I  will  not  here  discuss  the  reasons 
of  the  disappointment  which  swept  over 
humanity.  We  can  destroy  rapidly,  good 
and  bad  together;  but  we  can  recon- 
struct only  by  dint  of  infinite  pains  and 
patience,  and  it  is  a  truth  we  often  for- 
get in  cuir  haste  to  regenerate  the  world. 
The  Russians  have  adapted  the  mod- 
em realistic  or  naturalistic  form  of  novel 
around  which  so  many  storms  have 
raged,  to  new  and  great  uses ;  and  it  is  to 
their  credit  that  they,  backward  in  all 
else  and  indebted  to  the  West  of  Europe 
for  every  intellectual  stimulus,  have  pro- 
duced and  fashioned  a  marvellous  instru- 
ment of  culture  and  progress.  Noth- 
ing in  either  the  literatures  of  France, 
Germany  or  England  can  equal  this  par- 
ticular product  of  the  Russian  soil.  The 
novel  in  these  countries  has  not  had  the 
same  function  to  fulfill,  that  is,  to  en- 
lighten, comfort,  counsel  and  reform. 
"To  amuse"  is  not  even  taken  into  con- 
sideration. And  the  result!  An  immense 
country  has  been  gradually  revolution- 
ised, educated,  uplifted  to  such  an  ex- 
tent, in  so  short  a  space  of  time  and  un- 
der conditions  so  disheartening  that  it 
is  impossible  to  forecast  the  splendid  fu- 
ture of  this  race,  when  its  sons  and 
daughters  shall  live  in  liberty ;  in  fact,  in 
the  enthusiastic  opinion  of  some  admir- 
ers, the  intellectual  as  well  as  the  tnaterial 
empire  of  the  world  will  some  day  be  di- 
vided between  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  the 
Slavonic  races,  two  peoples  very  diverse 
in  their  aims  and  natures.  The  Russian, 
dreamy,  poetical,  subtle,  devoid  of  preju- 
dice, and  wonderfully  receptive,  absorb- 
ing all  learning  with  ease,  with  talents  of 
an  artistic  order,  ardent  though  indolent, 
profoundly  melancholy  and  religious. 
The  Anglo-Saxon,  practical,  energetic, 
not  given  to  dreams,  rather  materialistic 
than  mystical,  with  a  passion  for  justice, 
highly  intelligent  and  educated,  a  domi- 
nating and  aggressive  race,  whose  talents 
do  not  run  in  an  artistic  direction,  who, 
on  the  whole,  take  a  joyous  if  limited 
view  of  existence,  and  who  are  not  much 
tormented  by  conceptions  of  the  Infinite. 
It  is  true  that  these  two  races  contrast 


with  and  complete  one  another,  and 
typify  in  themselves  all  the  best  attri- 
butes of  humanity.  A  mighty  harmony 
might  arise  from  their  collaboration  in 
the  work  of  progress.  Yet  it  must  never 
be  forgotten  how  greatly  mankind  is  in- 
debted to  the  Latin  races  for  the  grace, 
harmony  and  lucidity  of  their  produc- 
tions; as  also  to  those  less-known  but 
piquantly  original  flowers  of  genius 
which  blossom  now  and  then  among 
less  widely  known,  but  not  less  interest- 
ing peoples. 

At  present,  overburdened  by  the 
wealth  of  woe  surrounding  them,  and  by 
the  many  wrongs  to  be  redressed,  the 
Russian  prophets  and  writers  have  not 
said  their  last  word.  Their  first  is  a 
thrilling  one,  it  is  perhaps  best  expressed 
by  the  word  compassion.  Blake's  lines 
well  convey  this  spirit: 

Mutual  forgiveness  of  each  vice, 
These  are  the  gates  of  Paradise. 

"To  pity"  means  "to  help,"  and  who 
knows  where  that  new  solidarity,  grad- 
ually growing  up  between  nations  as  be- 
tween members  of  groups  may  not  con- 
duct us!  Even  in  Russia,  slight  gleams 
of  the  aurora  which  will  some  day  over- 
spread her,  may  be  discerned,  although 
still  more  evident  are  the  warning  signs 
of  that  terrible  tempest  which,  before 
clearing  the  air,  will  cause  thrones  to 
shake  and  scatter  the  sanctioned  abuses 
of  centuries  far  and  wide.  She  will  not, 
in  that  day,  not  far  distant,  forget  the 
prophets  and  martyrs,  her  heroes  and 
saints.  She  will  not  forget  those  who 
opened  up  glorious  paths  of  difficulty 
and  duty,  who  caught  and  fixed  all  the 
scattered  gleams  of  light  into  one  glow- 
ing focus,  and  stamped  with  the  unmis- 
takable mark  of  genius,  the  nationality 
and  aspirations  of  a  great  people. 

Grand,  imperishable,  among  many 
lesser  lights  will  shine  the  names  of  Go- 
gol, Pouschkine,  Dostoievsky,  Tour- 
genief  and  Tolstoy,  types  of  all  that  is 
best  and  most  characteristic  in  modern 
Russian  literature. 

To  Gogol  belongs  the  honour  of  hav- 
ing the  first  gathered  together  and 
enshrined  as  only  genius  can,  the 
most  beautiful  of  the  innumerable  leg- 
ends, tales  and  folk-lore  in  which  Russia 
abounds.  He  it  was  who  first  trans- 
lated the  dim  complaint  of  the  crushed 
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,  -■-.•  ■  ,  :■  :,'■■:  ;.;.;..  \:  -.i  <■•  ■ir.vv.mti  a^'- 
i'r-:  .::■•■'.  'I  :,-t)  ■i'jnit  iht-  harrowing 
;.:■  ■■::■■ .  :.':  l^rti'j'.'.i  I'l  wtll  iiow  to  draw — 
:.•,  ■.,:•:  M'  NiH'li':-  ttiese.  but  true,  yro- 
i'lUti'I,  h-iinari,  i.-it-rnai.  Our  brothers 
;iri'l  ,1  t'-r  Mi'-rc  Iji.i'ire  lis.  our  own  tlesh 
;iii'l  l,!'v.'I  j.aljiiiatint;-  quivering,  most 
(.ifiiiil  '.r  :ill,  Litn'inijilaiiiinfi.  Unknown 
ii'-rui  iri^,  nriw.(it.  .ihscure  niartynloms ! 
Wlial  Hoh'lirr  it  Kift^ian  ears  catch  onlv 
tli<-  hiir.l.ii  r.f  heavy  .lays!  How  can  it 
\ii-  'ilhi-r\siM:''  Whether  Tolstoy  lias  or 
has  nol  ilisi-.tvcrcd  the  true  remedy  for 
this  slair  of  tlitn^^s  is  a  matter  of  opinion, 
r.nl  he  has  borne  his  part  nobly,  and  has 
siivvn  s<(-d  which  will  hear  fruit. 

I  have  passed,  not  without  reason. 
ifDMi  (iofjol  lo  T.)Isloy,  to  instance  the 
>iniilarity  of  spirit  yet  not  of  method, 
wliitli  iiniUs  iluse  two  natures  so  oppo- 
site in  other  respecls — a  love  of  country 
and  a  keen  appreciation  of  tlie  causes 
which  undermine  and  impair  that  coun- 
try's jjreatness,  I  will  refrain  from  quot- 
ing those  IhriUiUfT  descriptions  of  Gogol 
ilhistralive  of  llie  limitless  vast  plains  of 
liussia  and  tlieir  beauty,  so  real,  so  pcr- 
cepliliie  to  liie  Muscovite  soul.  Amongst 
so  nniny  jjenis,  eacli  one  more  wonderful 
than  the  other,  how  to  choose?  "Night 
in  I'krainc,"  "An  Invocation  to  the 
Step|ies."  to  "Russia."  and  many  more. 
Love  of  country  has  perhaps  beyond  and 
above  alt  else.'  excited  man's  best  en- 
deavours and  called  forth  his  highest 
achievements. 

There  is  one  theme  only  which  lifts  us 
higher,  and  that  is  humanity,  both  in  its 
»iritual  and  material  aspects.    Itut  it  is 
ooabtful  whether  for  humanity  in  the  I 
abatnct  there  can  ever  be  aroused  the  j 
«inc  kind  of  enthusiasm  as  is  felt  for  \ 
Home  and  country.  -'" 
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THK   ONK    FORGOTTKN 

A  spirit  specdinj^  down  on  All  Souls'  Eve 

Prom  the  wide  yates  of  that  mysterious  shore 
Where  slecj)  the  dead,  sanj;  softly  anil  yet  sweet. 

— "So  gay  a  wind  was  never  heard  before," 
The  old  man  said,  and  listened  by  the  tire: 

.■\nd — "'  "I'is  the  .-iouls  that  pass  iis  on  their  way." 
The  yonnfj  maiiis  whispered,  elinginy  side  by  side. 

So  left  their  tilowinj;  nuts  a  while  to  play. 

Still  the  pale  spirit,  singing  through  the  night. 

Came  to  this  window,  looking  from  the  dark 
Into  the  room ;  then  passin)^  to  the  door. 

Where  crouched  the  whining  dog  afraid  to  bark. 
Tapped  gently,  without  answer,  pressed  the  latch, 

I'nshed  softly  open,  and  then  tapped  once  mor^;. 
The  maidens  cried,  when  seeking  for  the  ring, 

"How  strange  a  wind  is  blowing  on  the  door!" 

And  said  the  old  man.  cronching  to  the  fire, 

"Draw close  your  chairs,  (or  colder  falls  the  night, 
J'nsli  fast  the  door,  and  pull  the  curtains  to, 

For  it  is  dreary  in  the  moon's  pale  light." 
And  then  his  daughter's  daughter  with  her  hand 

Passed  over  salt  and  clay  to  touch  the  ring, — 
"The  old  need  fire,"  she  murmured,  "but  the  young 

Have  that  within  their  heart  to  fiame  and  sting." 

And  then  the  spirit,  moving  from  her  place. 

Touched  there  a  shoulder,  whispered  in  each  ear. 
d  man.  nodding  in  his  chair ; 

But  no  one  heedtd  liei.  cr  Seemed  to  hear. 
Then  crew  the  black  cock,  and  so  weeping  sore 

She  went  alone  into  Uic  night  again; 
And  said  llie  greybeard,  rnchiag  fur  his 

"How  aad  a  wind  blaws  on  the  window-c 


BISMARCK   AS   AN    EDITOR 


Taking  a  newspaper 

from     his     pocket, 
smoothing  out   its 
pages  upon  the  lid 
of  the  high  desk  in 
front  of  the  orator's 
tribune  and  in- 
I  stantly     becoming 
[  absorbed     in     the 
records  of  the  day, 
—thus    Herr    von 
Bismarck      braved 
the   storm   created 
by  his  first  appear- 
ance in   the   Prus- 
j  sian     Landtag,    on 
|M  arch   17,   1847, 
the    cat    calls    and 
cries    of   "Sit    down." 

The  representative  from  Saxony  prov- 
ince calmly  turned  over  a  leaf  to  contem- 
plate the  tail  end  of  the  leader.  In  Ger- 
many, leading-articles  usually  cover  a 
page  and  a  half,  minus  the  strip  set  aside 
for  the  feifiUetim. 

"We  will  not  listen  to  this  Junker.  He 
was  not  even  bom  at  the  period  under 
consideration !" 

"The  mad  Bismarck,"  as  he  was  then 
called,  kept  on  reading. 

Finally  the  marshall  of  the  Landtag  re- 
stored order  and  the  new  member,  pock- 
eting his  paper,  plead  guilty  to  the  indict- 
ment of  being  quite  a  young  man, — 
"Only  thirty-two, — not  my  fault,  I  assure 
you.  gentlemen." 

"Ever  since,"  said  Prince  Bismarck 
some  forty-three  years  after  the  episode 
related,  "I  have  had  faith  in  the  press, — 
the  right  kind  of  press.  The  old  Spen- 
zer'sche  Zcilung  saved  me  from  losing  my 
temper  at  a  most  critical  period:  after  all. 
newspapers  have  their  uses;  I  never  lost 
sight  of  that  fact  during  my  official  life." 
In  the  year  1848  we  find  Bismarck  bus- 
ilyengaged  in  writing  letters  to  the  news- 
papers, political  leaders  most  of  them, 
corrections  others.  In  1849  he  was  known 
to  be  part  owner  of  the  Krenzzeitimg,  the 
reactionarj'  organ, and  minor  newspapers 
of  a  similar  tendency  were  founded  and 
subsidized  by  him  and  the  party  he 
rfTiresented    throughout    Prussia.      He 


wrote  for  them,  he  made  speeches  in 
their  favour,  and  he  collected  money  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  royahst  press. 
When,  fonr  years  later,  he  entered  the 
diplomatic  service,  he  had  to  give  up  his 
editorial  chair  in  a  dozen  or  more  sanc- 
tums. But  his  caustic  pen  did  not  rest. 
His  letters  to  friends  and  sympathisers, 
published  with  and  without  permission, 
now  became  the  mainstay  of  public 
opinion  as  expressed  in  the  loyal  news- 
papers. Some  of  his  winged  words,  such 
as,  "Austria  is  not  an  empire,  but  merely 
a  government,"  travelled  from  one  end  of 
the  globe  to  the  other  and  hack  again. 

When  in  1862  Bismarck  assumed  the 
Prussian  Premiership,  the  hberal  press 
characterised  him  as  an  "empty-headed 
scribbler,"  "a  puffed-up  braggart."  But 
as,  at  the  same  time,  he  obtained  control 
of  the  government's  bribery  funds,  the 
royalist  press  entered  upon  an  era  of 
prosperity.  Heretofore  Bismarck  had  fed 
it  with  flashes  of  genius;  now  he  smote 
its  competitors  by  reserving  the  news  for 
his  papers  exclusively.  It  was  a  journal- 
istic coup  d'etat.  Backed  by  newspapers 
that  were  newspapers  and  which  the  ma- 
jority of  the  people  had  to  read,  whether 
they  agreed  with  their  opinions  or  not, 
Bismarck  could  afford  to  ignore  the 
legitimate  rights  of  the  Prince  of  August- 
enburg  after  1S64,  and  two  years  later 
could  enter  upon  the  unpopular  war 
against  Austria,  taking  the  sinews  of 
war  from  the  public  treasury  without  a 
shadow  of  right. 

"Not  a  penny  for  this  ministryl"  cried 
the  deputies. 

"His  Majesty  has  been  graciously 
pleased  to  empower  the  President  of  the 
Ministry  to  appropriate  the  necessary 
funds  for  the  mobilisation  of  the  army," 
answered  Bismarck's  papers.  When. 
twenty-four  hours  later,  the  opposition 
press  spoke  of  "Napoleonic  measures" 
and  "violation  of  the  consthution,"  it  was 
too  late.  The  troops  were  moving.  The 
war  was  on. 

From  the  middle  of  1867  until  March, 
1890,  the  day  of  his  dismissal,  the  funds 
for  editorial  work  and  for  influencing 
public  opinion  placed  at  Bismarck's  dis- 
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posal  exceeded  the  sum  of  two  millions 
of  marks  per  year, — the  revenuas  of  the 
sequestrated  fortune  of  King  George  of 
Hanover  and  certain  appropriations  for 
secret  purposes.  This  was  the  ''reptile 
fund." 

Ah,  the  oceans  of  black  tears  wept 
over  the  *'reptile  fund!"  The  press  of 
the  world  joined  the  German  liberal  pa- 
pers in  protesting  against  this  scandal. 
**But,"  said  Prince  Bismarck  when  it  was 
all  over  and  after  he  had  retired  to  Fried- 
richsruhe, — **what  of  it?  Let  us  assume 
for  argument's  sake  that  I  spent  during 
the  last  twenty-three  years  of  my  chancel- 
lorship forty-five  millions  of  marks  in 
editing,  printing  and  subsidizing  various 
newspapers — thanks  to  my  direction  of 
the  press,  Europe  enjoyed  twenty  years 
of  peace,  and  war  in  Europe  costs,  ac- 
cording to  the  calculations  of  1870  and 
1 87 1,  eight  hundred  millions  of  marks 
per  year." 

From  1872  to  1890  Bismarck  was  quasi- 
editor  of  the  Cologne  Gasette,  the  Berlin 
Pvst,  the  North  German  Gazette  {Allge- 
meine   Zeitung),   the   Hamburger  Naeh- 
richten  and  the  Berlin  Political  News.  The 
Cologne  Gazette  reflected  Bismarck's  po- 
litical opinion,  passing  it  off  as  its  own, 
for  the  sake  of  the  exclusive  news  fur- 
nished to  its  home  office  and  to  its  corre- 
spondents in  all  parts  of  the  world  by 
order  of  the  Chancellor.    If  there  was  an 
epochmaking  or  interesting  bit  of  intel- 
ligence in  Wilhelmstrasse,  the  Gazette^s 
special  wire  carried  it  to  the  Rhenish 
Cathedral  City  before  even  the  heads  of 
departments   in   the   Chancellor's   office 
heard  of  it.    And  wherever  German  am- 
bassadors, ministers  and  consuls  resided, 
they  had  to  think  of  the  Cologne  Gazette 
immediately  after  their  chief  had  been  in- 
formed of  the  political  news  and  gossip  at 
hand.     No  wonder  the  Cologne  Gazette 
grew  to  be  regarded  as  a  second  London 
Times.    The  Post  received  for  its  support 
news  of  the  second  class,  and  besides 
"patronage,"  the  Hamburger  Nachrichten 
had  to  be  content  with  an  occasional  bit 
of  intelligence,  while  the  Berlin  Political 
News  disseminated   routine   matter   for 
the  Chancellor.    The  North  German  Ga- 
zette did  the  illustrious  statesman's  dirty 
work. 

Though  received  by  some  ten  thou- 
sand persons  daily,  this  journal  never 
had  a  bona  Me  circulation.    Its  subscrib- 


ers were,  and  are  now,  government  offi- 
cials  and — editors.      Yes,   editors  1     In 
Bismarck's    times    no    German    editor 
could  get  along  without  the  North  Ger- 
man Gazette.  He  might  miss  the  Cologne 
paper  and   the  Post;  it   is   not   always 
essential  to  print  the  news  in  the  Fa- 
therland,   but    it    meant    certain    death 
for    a    newspaper    not    to    know    with 
whom   the  Chancellor  was  quarrelling, 
against    what    persons    he    was    intri- 
guing or  whom  he  chose  to  regard  with 
especial  favour  at  a  g^ven  time.     The 
North  German  Gazette  furnished  this  sort 
of  items  red  hot,  day  by  day.    For  their 
sake  the  paper  was  bought  by  editors 
throughout    Europe — none    would    be 
without    this    political    scandal-monger, 
professedly  as  much  opposed  to  sensa- 
tionalism as  any  High  Church  organ,  but 
if  need  be  as  "yellow"  as  any  of  our  up- 
to-date  penny  journals.     "At  the  time 
Pindter"    (the   ostensible   editor   of   the 
North  German  Gazette)  "placed  so  and  so 
many  columns  of  white  paper  at  my  dis- 
posal," was  one  of  Bismarck's  standing 
phrases.     He  used   it  frequently   when 
speaking  of  the  political  history  of  the 
last  two  decades. 

In  1889,  when  I  represented  one  of 
New  York's  famous  newspapers  in  Ber- 
lin, I  called  upon  the  editor  of  the  North 
German  Gazette  one  evening,  about  ten 
o'clock,  to  verify,  if  possible,  some  ru- 
mours concerning  the  Empress.  I  stated 
the  facts,  as  I  had  heard  them,  and  the 
great  editor  listened  attentively. 

"My  dear  sir,"  he  said,  after  reflection, 
"we  are  making  politics  in  this  paper. 
Mere  news,  such  as  you  seem  to  have  got 
hold  of,  does  not  concern  us.  If  it  be 
true,  you  will  find  it  probably  in  our 
evening  edition — to-morrow." 

"As  a  maker  of  politics"  the  North 
German  Gazette  published,  on  the  even- 
ing of  March  17,  1890,  the  news  that 
Prince  Bismarck  had  resigned.  But 
while  the  guests  in  the  cafes  and  hotels 
of  the  better  class  (the  semi-official  pa- 
per is  kept  on  file  in  every  well-to-do 
place  of  public  resort), — while  anxious 
burghers  were  fighting  for  the  paper  that 
alone  had  the  news  and  yet  refused  to 
make  capital  out  of  this  unprecedented 
"beat"  by  issuing  extras  and  supplying 
the  dealers — while  every  wire  leading 
out  of  Berlin  was  hot  with  messages, 
guesses,  prophecies — the  real  editor  of 
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the  Norddeulschc  presided  at  a  minis- 
terial council.  Bismarck's  letter  to  llie 
Emperor,  containing  his  offer  to  resign, 
was  dated  March  i8, — the  editor  had  had 
twelve  hours'  start  of  the  statesman.  On 
March  20  the  Rcichsamciger  published 
Bismarck's  resignation.  On  the  21st  the 
princely  editor  of  the  Norddeutschc  called 
the  German  Emperor  a  liar.  He  de- 
clared in  most  emphatic  language  that, 
contrary  to  the  official  statements  is- 
sued, His  Majesty  had  made  no  efforts 
whatever  to  retain  him  in  office.  And  he 
kept  hammering  away  until  March  23, 
inclusive.  The  day  after,  Herr  Pindter, 
Bismarck's  own  creature,  refused  to  ac- 
cept "copy"  from  his  old  master. 

The  Pi)sl  and  Cologne  Gazette  had  dis- 
charged their  editor-in-chief  on  March 
20,  on  the  plea  "owing  to  unusual  press- 
ure upon  onr  columns,"  etc.,  that  is  the 
very  evening  when  the  Reicksamciger 
introduced  the  Iron  One's  successor. 
And  of  all  the  five  hundred  odd  Bis- 
mark  organs  throughout  the  Father- 
land,  of  all   the   papers   Bismarck   had 


patronised  by  news,  adver- 
tisements or  money  contri- 
butions, or  by  furnishing 
them  talented  editors  free 
of  charge, — of  all  his  jour- 
nalistic pensioners,  only 
one,  tlie  hamburger  Nach- 
richlen,  remained  true  to 
him. 

Early  in  the  eighties  Bis- 
marck had  ordered  the  im- 
perial telegraph  administra- 
tion to  permit  the  Nach- 
richten  to  establish  a  special 
wire  between  Berlin  and  its 
liome  office.  He  did  this  to* 
oblige  Dr.  Hartmeyer,  the 
proprietor,  one  of  Ham- 
burg's leading  men.  In  after 
years,  when  the  Prince 
spent  a  good  deal  of  time 
in  Friednchsruhe,  he  used 
the  Nachrichten  occasionally 
in  preference  to  the  North 
Ofrniait  Gazette,  first  be- 
cause it  was  nearer  at  hand 
and  secondly  because,  like 
other  editors,  he  considered 
it  good  policy  "to  stir  up 
the  animals"  from  time  to 
lime.  But  for  all  that,  the 
Naehriehicn  was  a  queer 
sheet  in  189a  Though  extremely  pro- 
vincial, it  disdained  news  matter  not 
smacking  of  high  politics,  of  trade  or 
finance.  Even  now  one  may  stop  in  Ham- 
burg for  a  week  without  seeing  the  Bis- 
marck organ. 

Grieved,  infuriated,  full  of  burning 
contempt  for  the  press  that  had  turned 
him  down  over  night,  the  Prince  entered 
his  Tusculanum  on  the  evening  of  the 
28th  of  March.  Since  the  desertion  of 
the  North  German  Gazette,  he  had  not 
looked  at  a  paper.  He  would  have 
nothing  more  to  do  with  them;  would 
light  his  battles  from  the  rostrum  of 
the  Herrenhaus  and  of  the  Reichstag." 
Then  Dr,  Chrysander  brought  him  the 
Hamburger  Nachrichten  of  the  last  ten 
days, — marked  copies.  Chivalry  was  not 
dead,  then!  Here  were  friends,  who  had 
never  asked  him  for  a  penny — in  coin  or 
kind — and  whom  he  had  treated  rather 
shabbily,  except  in  the  case  of  the  spe- 
cial wire, — and  they  had  come  forward 
in  his  defence  most  nobly.  A  telegram 
invited    Dr.    Hartmeyer   and   his   chief 
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editor  to  lunch  at  Friedrichsruhe  next 
day.  And  then  and  there  the  compact 
was  entered  into,  that  made  Bismarck 
editor-in-chief  of  the  blanket  sheet. 

"The  Cologne  Gazette  I  edited  with  a 
club, — *you  blow  my  horn,  or  your  sup- 
ply of  information  will  be  cut  off;  a 
shovel  did  well  enough  for  the  Nerd- 
dcutsche:  it  swallowed  any  bait, — frog 
or  canard, — but  in  your  Nachrichten  I 
take  actual  pride.  I  regard  it  like  one  of 
my  own  properties  in  need  of  improve- 
ment." Thus,  or  in  similar  words.  Prince 
Bismarck  expressed  himself  toward  Dr. 
Hartmeyer  time  and  again  since  the  old 
provincial  journal  became  a  great  politi- 
cal organ  with  provincialism  still  cling- 
ing to  its  coat-tails. 

I  asked  a  Hamburg  Senator,  an  inti- 
mate friend  of  Bismarck,  why,  of  all  pa- 
pers, the  Prince  had  selected  this  anti- 
quated, prejudiced  and  dull  sheet.  He 
cited  the  reasons  already  set  forth  and 
added:  "You  must  know  the  Nachrichten 
is  an  old,  established  and  very  rich  paper 
and  though  obviously  benefitting  by  the 
Prince's  contributions  and  by  his  gen- 
eralship, no  one  dare  charge  Hartmeyer 
with  sordidness.  And  Bismarck  likes  to 
think  that  people  are  serving  him  for  his 
own  sake.  If,  at  the  same  time,  there  is 
a  financial  profit,  well  and  good.  But  to 
lift  a  newspaper  out  of  the  sloths  of  pe- 
cuniary despondency  by  granting  it  in- 
terviews or  giving  it  information,  that  is 
entirely  out  of  the  question.  If  Dr.  Hart- 
meyer had  been  a  struggling  proprietor, 
instead  of  a  rich  man  by  inheritance,  his 
partisanship  for  the  Prince  would  scarcely 
have  helped  him  to  a  single  interview.  It 
is  a  way  wealthy  people  have." 

Dr.  Grube,  one  of  the  minor  editors  of 
the  NachrichteHy  who  goes  to  Friedrichs- 
ruhe off  and  on  to  report  festive  occa- 
sions, corroborated  the  above  views,  add- 
ing, "Bismarck  is  above  all  a  grand  seig- 
neur. He  likes  to  be  placed  before  the 
world  as  a  wholesouled,  generous  lord  of 
the  feudal  kind.  Nowadays  even  the  mean- 
est criticisms  of  his  political  career,  the 
nastiest  insinuations  against  his  character 
merely  amuse  him, — but  let  any  one  call 
him  'stingy,'  or  even  suggest  that  he 
does  not  live  up  to  the  dignity  of  his  po- 
sition, and  he  will  become  terrible  in  his 
wrath," 

Dr.  Hofmann,  the  political  editor  of 


the  Hamburger  Nachrichten^  is  easily  the 
most  polished  gentleman  in  the  German 
newspaper  profession.  He  is  between 
thirty-five  and  forty  years  of  age,  fine 
looking  and  as  fashionable  as  any  secre- 
tary of  legation.  As  his  allowance  for  ex- 
penses was  practically  unlimited,  he  was 
able  to  flatter  his  chief's  grand  seigneur 
notions  in  every  particular.  Bismarck 
resembled  Frederick  the  Great,  his  po- 
litical ideal,  in  many  respects.  Like  the 
philosopher  of  Sans  Souci,he  cared  noth- 
ing for  dress  himself,  and,  like  him,  he 
insisted  upon  a  certain  solid  splendour  of 
costume  on  the  part  of  persons  admitted 
to  his  presence.  The  g^eat  Frederick 
would  not  allow  his  administrator  of 
taxes  to  appear  before  him  in  the  same 
coat  twice;  the  lord  of  the  Sachsenwald 
liked  to  see  his  sub-editor  in  three  differ- 
ent suits  of  clothes  per  day.  Dr.  Hof- 
mann travels  first  class  like  an  Ameri- 
can, or  a  Prussian  minister  of  state;  he 
used  to  distribute  liberal  backsheesh 
among  the  Prince's  servants,  and  the 
more  telegraph  tolls  the  merrier!  Such 
recklessness  flattered  Bismarck,  for  this 
great  man,  who  refused  to  accept  the 
letter  from  Governor  Culberson  (which 
played  such  a  part  in  the  Bryan  cam- 
paign of  1896),  when  first  presented  at 
Castle  Friedrichsruhe  because  it  was  not 
fully  franked — there  were  twenty  pfen- 
nigs due  on  it — fairly  delighted  in  keep- 
ing the  wires  hot  at  some  one  else's  ex- 
pense. 

I  have  the  Culberson  story  from  Dr. 
Hofmann,  who  had  it  from  the  Prince, 
who  said  "Unfranked  letters  are  not  ac- 
cepted in  this  castle.  If  my  colleague  of 
Texas  gets  back  his  message,  that  will 
teach  him  a  lesson  and  I  will  learn  his 
reason  for  writing  me  soon  enough." 

Hofmann  corroborates  Dr.  Grube's 
remarks  set  forth  in  a  preceding  para- 
graph. "One  day,"  he  says,  "I  came 
upon  the  Prince  in  his  library  when  he 
was  drinking  from  a  bottle,  and  I  was 
about  to  withdraw  when  he  hailed  me. 
'Doctor,'  he  cried,  'you  shall  have  an  ex- 
planation on  the  spot.  Not  for  a  single 
moment  will  I  allow  you  to  think  me  a 
boor.  Schwenninger  ordered  me  to 
drink  champagne  in  this  fashion  so  as  to 
get  the  full  benefit  of  the  carbonic  acid. 
But  I  assure  you,  guzzling  d  la  hod-car- 
rier goes  very  much  against  my  grain." 
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One  of  the  most  cutting  articles  Bis- 
marck ever  published  against  Caprivi  in 
the  Nachrichtcn — in  the  summer  of  1892 
— was  on  the  topic  of  gentlemanly  con- 
duct. It  criticised  "the  habit  of  the  new 
Chancellor  to  threaten  his  predecessor 
with  prosecution  for  this,  that  and  the 
other." 

"When  Prince  Bismarck  was  still  in 
power/' continued  the  editor  of  the  Nach- 
richten  in  self  defence,  "he  often  had  oc- 
casion to  differ  with  Field-marshal  Count 
Moltke,  and  these  differences  often  as- 
sumed quite  a  serious  character.  Did 
these  gentlemen  threaten  each  other? 
The  very  idea  of  such  a  thing  would  have 
struck  both  as  monstrous,  if  not  as  ri- 
diculous. Men  of  birth,  who  live  in 
atmosphere  of  European  statesmen, 
never  stray  from  the  path  of  polite  inter- 
course." 

The  editorial  chair  of  the  Hamburger 
Nachrichtcn  at  the  Friedrichsruhe  office 
was  a  lounge.  It  stood  in  the  Prince's 
writing  room,  which  is  the  largest  of  his 
suite  of  three  chambers,  embracing,  be- 
sides, a  bedroom  and  a  library,  the  latter 
exceedingly  small.  The  rooms  are  situ- 
ated on  the  ground  floor  of  the  Manor 
House  and  are  connected  with  each 
other.  To  reach  the  first  of  them,  the 
library,  one  has  to  pass  through  the 
schoolroom  of  Prince  Bismarck's  grand- 
sons, the  young  Rantzaus,  and  a  little 
ante-chamber  where  the  Prince's  outdoor 
garments  hung  on  antlers  serving  as  a 
clothes-rack. 

Bismarck  edited  his  paper  lying  on  a 
high-backed  lounge,  his  feet  and  legs, 
up  to  his  knees,  wrapt  in  a  red  plush  cov- 
erlet. At  his  right  elbow  stood  a  sma  1 
mahogany  table,  bearing  this  inscription 
on  a  little  metal  plate: 

The  Preliminaries  of  the  Peace  between 
Germany  and  France  were  Signed  on  this 
Table  at  Versailles,  Rue  de  Provence  14,  Feb. 
6th,  1 87 1. 

The  polite,  but  narrow-minded  Chrys- 
ander  was  at  once  "office-boy"  and  secre- 
tary. His  first  duty  was  to  open  the  volu- 
minous parcels  with  newspaper  clippings, 
suggestions,  queries  and  articles  written 
for  approval,  correction,  or — the  waste 
basket,  sent  in  by  managing  editor  Hof- 
mann  from  Hamburg  by  special  mes- 
senger every  morning  in  the  year. 

Hofmann  read  the  newspapers  with  a 
view  to  "Bismarckiana."  A  half  dozen 


scissors-editors  worked  under  nis  direc- 
tion and  cut  out  every  item,  important  or 
insignificant,  relating  to  the  Prince,  or 
his  policy,  that  appeared  in  any  news- 
paper or  magazine  the  world  over.  The 
printed  intelligence,  or  absurdity,  might 
tell  of  things  that  happened  twenty  or 
forty  years  ago,  or  it  might  rehearse  facts 
applying  to  the  present  incumbent  of 
the  Chancellor's  or  foreign  minister's  of- 
fice— if  by  a  single  iota  it  could  be  so 
turned  as  to  suggest  a  connection  with 
Bismarck's  personality,  or  his  public  life, 
the  editor-in-chief  must  see  it,  and  woe  to 
the  man  overlooking  or  undervaluing 
what  might  seem  to  him  only  a  bit  of  idle 
gossip. 

Dr.  Chrysander  read  aloud  the  Ger- 
man and  French  clippings  and  the  trans- 
lations of  items  that  appeared  in  Spanish 
and  Italian  newspapers.  The  cuttings 
from  the  English  and  Russian  press  the 
Prince  read  himself.  He  understood 
Russian  quite  well  and  I  can  appreciate 
his  refusal  to  let  Chrysander  massacre 
the  Queen's  English,  for,  while  I  do  not 
underrate  Carl  Schurz's  eminence  as  an 
English  scholar,  I  must  say  I  never 
heard  a  German  speak  such  beautiful 
English  as  Bismarck. 

Pipe  in  mouth,  and  a  pencil  half  a  yard 
long  in  his  fingers,  the  Prince  listened  at- 
tentively. If  an  item  warranted  the  trou- 
ble, he  held  out  his  hand  when  Chrys- 
ander had  finished  and  studied  the  clip- 
ping word  for  word,  afterwards  deliver- 
ing his  critique  in  some  such  phrase  as 
"good,"  "sane,"  "ought  to  be  encour- 
aged," or  "rotten,"  "a  confounded  lie," 
or  simply  "ox,"  "ass,"  etc.  If  an  article 
enraged  him,  or  if  he  was  especially  inter- 
ested in  the  writer  or  newspaper,  he  was 
liable  personally  to  mark  the  clipping 
with  his  approval,  or  disapproval.  Then 
his  long,  soft  pencil  descended  upon  the 
margin  vigorously  to  inscribe  with  short, 
powerful  strokes  an  epigram,  such  as  he 
delighted  in  coining  all  through  his  pub- 
lic life.  If  for  the  instruction  of  the 
managing  editor  ampler  directions  were 
needed,  or  if  the  Prince  had  but  some 
coarse,  contemptuous  criticism  to  offer, 
the  marking  of  the  paragraph  was  left  to 
Chrysander. 

So  it  happened  that  in  1892  Eugene 
Richter's  Freisinuige  Zeititng  published  a 
well  written  attack  upon  Bismarck  that 
accused   the   Prince   of   inconsequence, 
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at  I  he  same  time  backing  up  the  charge 
with  numerous  examples  of  Bismarck's 
political  inconsistencies.  Right  there 
managing  editor  Hofmann  had  scented 
an  opportunity  for  a  vigorous  rejoinder 
and  consequently  had  begged  his  chief 
for  minute  instructions.  Btit  Bismarck 
thought  otherwise: 

"Do  these  cattle  imagine  that  a  man, 
standing  at  the  helm  of  a  great  empire, 
can  act  in  the  same  way  year  in  and  year 
0Ut?  The  statesman  is  subject  to  changes 
of  the  times  and  of  the  political  currents," 
he  cried,  "but  to  expect  tap-house  politi- 
cians to  understand  that  would  presum- 
ably be  asking  too  much/' 

Like  a  good  editor  Bismarck  settled  all 
editorial  questions  submitted  to  him  on 
any  given  day  by  return  of  mail, — that  is 
to  say,  all  that  he  wanted  to  dispose  of. 
Sometimes  he  deemed  a  letter  of  instruc- 
tions necessary;  very  frequently  he  called 
Dr.  Hofmann  to  a  conference.  Hof- 
mann had,  of  course,  no  opinion  of  his 
own.  The  Prince  did  all  the  talking;  the 
managing  editor  absorbed  his  thoughts, 
drank  in  his  words  as  a  sponge  does 
liquid.  If  it  was  a  very  important,  or  very 
new  matter,  he  asked  permission  to  jot 
down  the  leading  article  or  paragraph 
that  was  to  appear.  Consent  was  readily 
given,  and  the  Prince  revised  the  manu- 
script, often  changing  the  meaning  of  the 
whole,  or  improving  on  his  own  previous 
statements.  This  the  Doctor  did  not  mind, 
but  he  positively  trembled  when  his  chief 
insisted  upon  writing  an  article  him- 
self, or  upon  dictating  one  to  Chrys- 
ander.  Visions  of  prison  gates,  of  chal- 
lenges and  prolonged  press  wars  rose  be- 
fore his  cautious  soul,  for  the  old  thun- 
derer,  though  engaged  on  a  respectable 
provincial  sheet  for  nearly  eight  years, 
had  not  yet  learned  to  purr,  or  to  call  a 
spade  other  than  a  spade,  or,  perchance, 
a  "confounded"  spade,  or  worse. 

It  is  almost  beyond  belief,  but  Editor 
Bismarck  occasionally  permitted  himself 
to  be  "edited"  as  he  laughingly  said,  "by 
mighty  small  potatoes."  The  man  who 
wielded  the  Fatherland's  press  laws  so 
vigorously  for  nearly  thirty  years,  was 
easily  persuaded  to  desist  from  using  all 
too  resolute  language  when  his  words 
seemed  to  threaten  the  safety  or  personal 
comfort  of  a  sub-editor. 

The  reader  may  remember  an  article 
on   "Count   Herbert   Bismarck,"   which 


was  published  by  the  Hamburger  Nach- 
richtcn  several  years  ago  and  cabled  and 
telegraphed  all  over  the  world.  It  con- 
demned, in  most  energetic  terms,  the  no- 
tion entertained  "even  by  some  decent 
papers,"  that  Count  Herbert  Bismarck 
might  be  induced  to  re-enter  the  im- 
perial service  "while  his  father"  (the  ex- 
Chancellor)  "remained  on  the  retired 
list."  The  article  was  Bismarck's  own, 
but  when  Dr.  Chrysander  delivered  it  to 
managing  editor  Hofmann,  he  pointed 
out  to  him  half  a  dozen  or  more  "correc- 
tions" made  by  himself,  Chrysander. 
The- "corrections"  had  materially  inter- 
fered with  the  "Iron  Chancellor's"  virile 
language.  "The  Prince  has  stood  all 
that,"  said  the  secretary,  "and  will  prob- 
ably accept  further  suggestions;  only 
the  passage  *even  some  decent  papers' 
must  not  be  touched."  It  went  in 
unchanged,  and  those  four  words  created 
more  havoc  than  anything  Bismarck  had 
published  for  a  twelvemonth. 

I  have  called  the  Hamburger  Nach- 
richten  antiquated,  prejudiced  and  dull. 
It  is  but  fair  to  exculpate  Prince  Bis- 
marck from  faults  of  omission  or  com- 
mission in  this  respect.  He  possessed  the 
keenest  sort  of  newspaper  sense,  but 
while  the  proprietor  of  the  Nachrichten 
gave  him  full  control  of  the  editorial  and 
news  columns,  he  interposed  a  most  sub- 
missive, but  firm  non  possumus  every 
time  suggestions  for  the  general  im- 
provement of  the  paper  were  made.  Thus 
Bismarck  proposed  the  introduction  of 
a  department  styled  "Public  Opinion  the 
World  Over."  "All  the  editorial  scraps 
Dr.  Hofmann  sends  in  could  be  printed 
there  successively  day  by  day  with  just 
as  few  words  of  comment  as  they  de- 
serve," he  argued;  "it  is  ridiculous  to 
honour  each  squib  separately  with  a 
heading  and  introduction.  By  the  pres- 
ent method  we  sometimes,  unconsciously, 
turn  a  mouse  into  an  elephant."  Dr. 
Hartmeyer  was  shocked.  "At  Your 
Highness's  service,  but "and  then  fol- 
lowed a  string  of  objections  of  which 
this — "A novelty, — ^itwouldupset  our  tra- 
dition" was  the  most  formidable.  In  the 
end,  "upstairs,"  despairing  of  his  ability 
to  raise  "downstairs"  to  his  own  pro- 
gressive heights,  dropped  the  matter. 

The  Prince  took  his  editorial  work  so 
seriously,  that  he  would  not  be  disturbed 
while  engaged  in  it.    While  the  Princess 
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was  alive,  even  that  beloved  Frau's  oc- 
casional visits  to  the  sanctum  were  liable 
to  be  repelled  by  an  "Abcr,  licbes  Kind." 
If  the  Prince  received  extraordinary  news 
from  his  friends  in  the  diplomatic  service 
of  all  countries,  or  through  other  sources, 
he  dictated  an  article  embodying  the  in- 
formation to  Chrysandcr  and  sent  it  to 
Hamburg.  The  post  office  is  but  a  few 
steps  from  the  castle  and  opposite  the 
spot  where  the  trains  stop.  Trains  to 
Hamburg  run  at  frequent  intervals.  So 
the  Prince's  letter  could  be  delivered 
within  an  hour.  If  it  was  too  late  to  write, 
Chrysander  ran   iip  to  Hamburg  after 


thought  I  was  pretty  smart,  but,  I  sec, 
the  Kaiser  is  no  slouch  either."  The  ex- 
Chancelior  shrewdly  surmised  that  His 
Majesty  caused  this  notice  to  be  pub- 
lished in  order  to  throw  cold  water  on 
his  (Bismarck's)  editorial  labours  and, 
though  it  involved  an  attack  upon  him, 
he  could  not  help  admiring  the  manoeu- 
vre. As  a  matter  of  fact  the  Nachrichten 
has  not  printed  one  single  line  since 
March  28,  1890,  that  did  not  emanate 
from  Bismarck  or  had  not  previously 
been  approved  by  him  directly  or  by  in- 
ference. 

Yes — no   rule   without   exception.    It 


BISMARCK  AND  GLADSTONE  OUT  OF  OFFICE.     (FRENCH  CARICATURE). 


supper  and  set  the  Nachrichtai  corps  of 
stenographers  at  work. 

"He  is  smart  enough,  but  I  am  no 
slouch  either,"  was  one  of  Bismarck's 
(juaint  sayings,  repeated  over  and  over 
again,  while  he  sat  listening  to  Chrys- 
ander reading  the  clippings.  Once  it 
happened  that  the  assistant  followed  up 
his  chief's  remark  by  reading  from  the 
Omdal  Gacettc  this  item: 

Many  newspapers  seem  to  think  that  Prince 
Bismarck  is  behind  each  one  of  the  Hamburger 
Naehrickteti 
idea.    The  Prince  h: 
Nachrichten,  bul  mi 
for  the  general  poliii 

"Domtcrwetlcr!"    cried    Bismarck,    "I 


times  inspired  ihe 
lot  be  held  responsible 
attitude  of  that  sheet. 


did  once,  and  the  editor-in-chief  promptly 
collected  the  scalp  of  the  offender.  Five 
or  six  years  ago  the  foreign  editor  wrote 
an  article  criticising  Gladstone  for  some 

political  act,  and  an  hour  after  the  paper 
had  reached  Friedrichsruhe,  an  auto- 
graph letter  by  the  editor-in-chief  was 
travelling  towards  Speersort  Square, 
Hamburg,  as  fast  as  a  special  delivery 
stamp  could  carry  it  These  are  extracts 
from  the  document; 

I  don't  want  to  take  sides  in  English  politics. 
I  never  intimated  any  inclination  on  my  part 
for  Salisbury.  I  am  neither  a  partiiian,  nor  an 
enemy  of  Gladstone's  polilical  creed,  why  then 
should  the  Nachrichten  attack  Gladstone?  Of 
course  I  shall  be  held  responsible  for  that  fool- 
ish article,  while  its  writer  has  nothing  to  fear. 
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I,  the  innocent  party,  will  be  torn  to  pieces  by 
the  British  press.  Let  Dr.  Hofmann  call  at 
once.  Measures  must  be  taken  to  forestall  the 
re-occurrence  of  such  asininities. 

The  foreign  editor  was  discharged 
Editor  Bismarck  was  at  his  best,  when 
questions  of  international  importance 
came  up.  The  following  article,  which 
appeared  in  number  50  of  the  Hamburger 
Nachrichten  (1892)  was  dictated  by  him 
to  Dr.  Hofmann,  who  had  been  called 
to  Friedrichsruhe  to  act  as  secretary-ex- 
traordinary. 

The  statement  of  a  London  paper  that  a 
regency  must  be  appointed  if  the  King  of 
Prussia  suffers  of  cancer — this  statement  is 
senseless  in  the  extreme.  The  idea  originated 
on  £n{(lish  soil,  and  the  news  that  the  govern- 
ment m  power  under  William  L  adhered  to 
that  view  is  a  canard.  Whether  this  canard 
was  manufactured  for  political  purposes,  or  in 
the  interest  of  a  certain  medical  person,  we 
will  not  assume  to  decide.  Neither  the  Hohen- 
zollern  houselaws,  nor  the  Prussian  constitu- 
tion, contains  a  paragraph  uoon  which  such  an 
imputation  could  be  based.  We  are  in  a  position 
to  state  positively  that  no  Prussian  ever  ven- 
tilated the  Question  of  the  establishment  of  a 
regency.  We  can  also  give  assurance  that  the 
negotiations  (held  at  Charlottenburg  Castle  dur- 
ing the  visit  of  the  Queen  of  England  there) 
ended  with  the  most  energetic  rejection  of  the 
plan,  which  at  the  same  time  was  regarded  as 
impossible.  And  mark :  these  conferences  were 
not  the  results  of  German  initiative.  To  assert 
the  contrary,  is  to  lie.  The  friends  of  Mac- 
kenzie are  publishing  this  lie  in  the  interest  of 
his  personal,  or  medical  reputation.  We  re- 
peat: the  succession  of  Emperor  Frederick  has 
never  been  questioned  for  one  single  moment. 

Whether  the  Prince  was  at  home  or 
abroad,  his  editorial  duties  had  preced- 
ence of  everything  else.  Dr.  Hofmann 
submitted  his  budget  of  clippings  by 
mail,  his  queries  by  letter,  by  telegraph 
or  in  person.  In  late  years  he  sometimes 
accompanied  the  Prince  on  journeys;  on 
other  occasions,  he  merely  sent  one 
or  two  expert  reporters  along,  holding 
himself  ready  to  rush  to  his  chiefs  side 
at  a  moment's  notice.  In  the  telegrams 
between  the  home  office  and  the  editor, 
Bismarck  was  always  referred  to  as  **S. 
D."  (Seine  Durchlaucht—U'is  Grace). 
These  newspaper  people  were  never  al- 
lowed to  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  their 
chief  was  a  great  lof d  as  well  as  an  over- 
powering genius. 

During  my  apprenticeship  as  a  Berlin 
correspondent  I  have  often  thought  the 
Nachrichten  the  slowest  of  slow  coaches, 
for  not  infrequently  the  paper  kept  silent 
for  a  week  or  ten  davs  on  the  most  im- 


portant questions, — even  such  that  di- 
rectly concerned  the  ex-Chancellor.  "I 
assure  you,  we  didn't  sleep  on  any  of  the 
occasions  you  mentioned,"  said  Dr.  Hof- 
iraiin  some  time  ago  before  Bismarck's 
death  when  1  discussed  this  matter  with 
him  in  a  little  beershop  opposite  the 
Nachrichten  office,  **but  it  often  happens 
that  when  I,  and  my  colleagues,  and 
the  rest  of  the  newspaper  world  are 
particularly  impressed  by  a  current 
event,  by  a  question,  or  a  piece  of 
intelligence, — that  just  then  our  princely 
chief  feels  in  the  mood  to  treat  the  mat- 
ter as  a  huge  joke.  Bismarck  has  ruled 
the  world  so  long  and  so  successfully, 
he  has  coped  with  such  heavenstorm- 
ing  difficulties,  his  mind  is  so  broad,  his  • 
knowledge  so  vast,  his  insight  into  affairs 
so  far-reaching  and  his  acquaintance  with 
all  important  people  of  all  countries  so 
intimate,  that  things  which  upset  the  or- 
dinary mind,  which  appear  enormously 
interesting  to  you  and  me,  in  short  as  de- 
manding immediate  settlement  or  adjust- 
ment, it  happens,  I  say,  that  such  Chim- 
borazos  of  our  imagination  scarcely 
have  the  dimensions  of  molehills  in  Bis- 
marck's eyes.  To  give  one  example  of 
many:  when  in  June,  1892,  the  North 
German  Ga::ette,  then  Caprivi's  and  the 
Kaiser's  organ,  published  its  historic  at- 
tack upon  Bismarck  to  punish  him  for 
his  criticism  of  the  government,  we  were 
completely  nonplussed.  The  Prince  was 
in  Kissingen  and  as  it  seemed  to  me  that 
the  Nachrichten  must  answer  instanter,  I 
put  the  article  on  the  wire  at  once.  That 
happened  on  June  29  at  10  P.  M.  At  the 
same  time  I  asked  whether  I  should 
come  to  Kissingen  for  consultation.  We 
kept  the  presses  waiting  four  hours, 
— there  was  no  response  that  night.  I 
was  at  my  desk  again  at  7  o'clock  next 
morning.  No  news  from  Kissingen. 
Late  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  forms  for 
the  evening  edition  had  gone  down,  there 
came  a  telegram  from  Chrysander  read- 
ing as  follows : 

S.  D.  disdains  to  take  the  matter  seriously. 
Treat  the  article  as  one  of  Pindter's  do- 
ings. But  first  see  what  the  other  papers 
say.    Dr.  Hofmann  not  needed  here. 

"I  did  as  my  chief  ordered,"  continued 
Dr.  Hofmann,  "and  soon  saw  the  wisdom 
of  his  course.  Caprivi  and  the  govern- 
ment never  recovered  from  the  ridicule 
we  heaped  upon  their  attack  by  branding;^ 
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it  as  a  fabric  of  that  horse-marine. 
Pindter,  by  the  way,  was  no  longer  con- 
nected with  the  Norddeulsche  then.  He 
was  living  in  Copenhagen,  knowing  little 
of  what  happened  in  the  world." 

When  Prince  Bismarck  visited  Munich 
several  years  ago,  the  Prince  Regent, 
agreeable  to  the  Kaiser's  wishes,  closed 
his  door  against  him,  whereupon  His 
Highness,  quickly  resolved,  intimated  to 
Ferdinand  of  Bulgaria,  then  stopping  at 
the  Bavarian  capital,  that  he  would  be 
pleased  to  receive  him.  Now  Ferdinand 
had  been  looking  for  a  chance  to  ask 
Bismarck's  advice  for  several  years,  so 
the  result  was  a  visit  of  state  in  a  gor- 
geous coach  and  four  with  outriders, 
ministers, adjutants  and  secretaries.  Man- 
aging editor  Hofmann  entirely  lost  his 
composure  when  this  information  reached 
him  by  his  own  correspondents  and 
by  Reuter  in  addition.  Following  his 
chief's  direction,  he  had  made  fun  of  the 
"Coburgcr"  ever  since  that  gentleman 
entered  the  political  arena.  There  was  a 
dish  of  crow.  But  it  had  to  be  swallowed, 
— and  if  Bismarck  could  stand  it,  Hof- 
mann could. 

The  defence  of  Bismarck's  friend 
Crispi  and  the  persistent  running  down 
of  such  men  as  Minister  von  Boetticher 
and  Minister  von  Miquel — whom  the  ex- 
ChanccUor  honoured  with  his  particular 
hatred — were  likewise  ticklish  tasks  for 
the  managing  editor.  He  had  to  sup- 
press news,  he  had  to  "doctor"  news  and 
had  to  clothe  much  unparliamentary  lan- 
guage, used  by  the  Prince  against  these 
persons,  in  fitting  terms  without  losing 
any  salient  points.  But  that  was  not 
all.  Sometimes  it  pleased  the  Prince, 
for  political  reasons  no  doubt,  to  engage 
in  a  little  Jew-baiting.  Then  such  an  all- 
around  nwurais  s»jet  as  Ahlwardt  had  to 
he  upheld.  "It  is  bitter,"  said  the  Nach- 
richtcii  people,  "but  what  are  we  going 
to  do  about  it?" 


After  retiring  from  active  poHtics,  the 
German  libel  laws — some  of  them  his 
own  creations — lost  all  charms  for  the 
Prince.  In  1896  some  hyperpatriotic 
citizens  of  Mannheim  petitioned  Bis- 
marck to  prosecute  the  editor  of  a  So- 
cialist sheet,  which  had  heaped  vulgar  in- 
dignities upon  him,  but  though  the  ex- 
Chancellor  hated  the  disciples  of  Lassalle, 
he  paid  no  attention  to  this  singular  re- 
quest, "I  wish  I  had  never  uttered  that 
epigram:  "journalists  are  men  who 
missed  their  vocation.'  It  is  wrong,  and 
I  regret  the  popularity  it  attained," — 
thus  Bismarck  expressed  himself  to  Dr. 
Hofmann  time  and  again  after  taking 
hold  of  the  Nachrichten,  adding:  "1  have 
learned  to  respect  newspaper-men  as  a 
class,  they  are  bright  and  grateful,  char- 
acteristics that  do  not  at  all  apply  to  our 
bureaucracy." 

Bismarck  "made"  Blowitz  by  granting 
him  an  important  interview  long  before 
the  clever  German  had  achieved  interna- 
tional reputation;  but  when  the  ceremony 
of  swearing  allegiance  to  the  Republic 
turned  Blowitz  into  a  rabid  Frenchman, 
the  Chancellor  had  no  more  use  tor  him. 
He  ordered  his  numerous  papers  to  at- 
tack and  ridicule  the  Tinws  correspond- 
ent, and  Blowitz  became  the  type  of  the 
"yellow  journalist" — in  the  eyes  of  con- 
tinental readers  at  least — long  before 
that  term  was  thought  of  in  America. 

"He  lies  as  he  goes  along,  or  tele- 
graphs," is  a  "winged  word"  credited  to 
the  Chancellor.  It  was  horn  in  the  days 
when  he  needed  the  whole  "reptile"  press 
to  save  Germany  from  going  to  war  with 
France  a  second  time.  "I  do  not  remem- 
ber ever  having  said:  'Decent  people  do 
not  write  for  me.'  If  I  did  use  the  phrase, 
the  words  were  probably  wrested  from 
their  context."  Editor  Bismarck  wrote 
the  above  to  another  editor,  shortly  after 
his  dismissal. 

Ucury  IV.  Fischer. 
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VIII. — Anatole  France. 


M.  Georges  Pellissier,  who,  if  not  ex- 
actly a  shining  light  among  contempor- 
ary critics,  is  uniformly  sane  and  temper- 
ate in  his  judgments,  has  devoted  some 
interesting  pages  of  a  recent  volume  of 
Etudes  de  la  Litteraturc  CotUetriporaine  to 
a  discussion  of  "Dogmatism  and  Im- 
pressions," the  two  rival  camps  into 
which  French  criticism  is  naturally 
divided:  and  he  points  out  that  ever  since 
the  days  of  Boileau  the  tendency  has 
been  steadily  away  from  the  former,  and 
toward  the  latter  school;  in  other  words, 
away  from  the  tenets  of  Ferdinand 
Brunetiere,  and  toward  those  of  Jules 
Lemaitre  and  Anatole  France.  It  does 
not,  however,  need  any  very  profound 
critical  acumen  to  realise  that  the  dis- 
tinguished editor  of  the  Revue  des  Deux 
MoftdeSf  with  his  inexorable  logic,  his 
carefully  formulated  theories  and  his 
exalted  conception  of  criticism  as  an 
exact  science,  is  far  less  representative 
of  the  life  and  thought  of  the  French 
nation  to-day,  than  the  studied  freedom, 
the  veiled  irony  and  the  indulgent 
scepticism  of  the  author  of  Le  Jardin  d* 
Epicure. 

Jacques  Anatole  France,  who  has  been 
so  long  and  so  generally  known  by  his 
penname  that  we  are  apt  to  forget  that  in 
earlier  days  he  was  Anatole  Thibaud,  is 
a  Parisian  by  origin  as  well  as  choice. 
"Parisian  in  all  his  soul  and  all  his  flesh," 
as  he  phrases  it.  He  was  born  and  bred 
in  the  little  book-shop  kept  by  his  father, 
almost  under  shadow  of  Notre  Dame; 
and  he  often  refers  to  the  quais  where 
he  grew  up,  and  "where  the  old  books 
mingle  with  the  landscape,"  quais  which 
he  cannot  pass  to  this  day,  without  a 
pang  of  mingled  joy  and  sadness:  "be- 
cause I  was  born  there,  because  I  passed 
my  infancy  there,  and  because  the  fam- 
iliar figures  which  I  saw  there  in  bygone 
days,  are  now  vanished  forever."  And 
growing  up  in  this  atmosphere  of  musty 
tomes  and  faded  parchment,  he  imbibed 
that  reverence  for  books  which  made 
him  what  he  is  to-day,  the  ideal  man  of 
letters,  and  bibliophile  to  his  finger-tips. 


It  also  helps  to  account  for  the  surpris- 
ing breadth  of  his  general  knowledge, 
small  part  of  which  can  be  accredited  to 
his  three  years*  course  at  the  College 
Stanislas.  M.  France  often  speaks  re- 
gretfully of  his- early  education,  of  wasted 
hours  and  of  novels  read  between  the 
leaves  of  his  Greek  lexicon;  but  few  of 
his  readers  will  be  apt  to  censure  a 
system  which,  good  or  bad,  has  borne 
such  admirable  fruit. 

His  first  contribution  to  literature,  a 
short  study  upon  Alfred  de  Vigny,  ap- 
peared in  his  twenty-fourth  year,  and 
was  followed  in  1873  ^y  ^  small  volume 
of  Poenics  Dores,  and  three  years  later  by 
Les  Noges  Corinthienncs^  which  confirmed 
the  favorable  impression  already  made. 
In  the  score  of  years  which  have  inter- 
vened, and  during  which  his  talent  has 
steadily  matured,  he  has  worked  plac- 
idly, methodically  and  without  undue 
haste,  along  his  chosen  path,  giving  the 
world  something  less  than  one  volume 
a  year, — romances,  contest  and  essays, 
but  all  pervaded  with  the  same  flavour  of 
subtle  irony  and  amused  scepticism: 
"Bibles  of  modern  incredulity,"  as  Rene 
Doumic  has  aptly  styled  them. 

Anatole  France's  right  to  a  place 
among  contemporary  critics  rests  main- 
ly upon  a  series  of  articles  which  orig- 
inally appeared  in  the  Paris  Temps y  and 
which  were  subsequently  reprinted  in 
four  volumes  under  the  general  title  of 
La  Vie  Lvttcrairc.  In  the  preface  to  the 
first  of  these  volumes,  he  sets  forth  in 
his  usual  entertaining  and  candid  fashion 
his  theories  regarding  literary  criticism. 
His  creed,  so  far  as  he  can  be  said  to 
have  any,  is  of  the  simplest:  he  reduces 
the  whole  art  to  a  matter  of  individual 
taste.  A  critic's  judgment  of  a  book  is, 
in  his  eyes,  at  best  only  the  expression 
of  a  personal  opinion;  the  possibility  of 
reducing  criticism  to  an  exact  science,  or 
of  adopting  a  purely  objective  attitude 
in  estimating  literary  work,  he  abso- 
lutely denies. 

"As  a  foundation  for  criticism,"  he  says, 
"they  talk  of  tradition  and  of  universal  con- 
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sentment.  There  ia  no  such  thing;.  The 
weight  oi  opinion,  it  is  true,  favours  certain 
works;  but  it  is  in  consequence  of  a  prej- 
udice, and  not  at  all  from  choice,  or  as  a 
result  of  a  spontaneous  preference.  The 
works  which  all  the  world  admirea  are  those 
which  nobody  examines.  We  receive  them 
as  a  precious  burden,  only  to  pass  ihem  on  to 
others,  without  looking  at  them.     Does  any- 


one really  think  that  there  is  much  liberty  in 
the  approbation  which  we  give  to  the  Latin, 
Greek  and  even  the  French  classics?" 

And  of  objective  criticism,  which 
fonns  the  basis  of  Brunetiere's  whole 
system,  he  has  this  to  say: 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  objective  criti- 
cism, any  more  than  there  is  an  objective  art; 
and  all  those  who  flatter  themselves  that  they 
put  anything  else  than  themselves  into  their 
works  are  dupes  of  the  most  fallacious  illu- 
sion. The  truth  is  that  one  can  never  get 
outside  of  himself;  that  is  one  of  our  great- 
est miseries.  What  would  we  not  give,  just 
for  one  minute,  to  see  the  heavens  and  the 
earth  with  the  facetted  eye  of  a  fly,  or  to  con- 
template nature  with  the  rude  brain  of  an 
orang-outang?  But  it  has  been  forbidden 
us.  We  cannot,  like  Tiresias,  be  man,  and 
remember  having  been  woman.  We  are 
shut  within  ourselves  as  within  a  perpetual 
prison.  The  best  thing  for  us  to  do,  as  it 
seems  to  me,  is  to  recognise  this  frightful 
condition  with  good  grace  and  to  admit  that 
each  time  that  we  have  not  tha  strength  of 


mind  to  hold  our  tongue,  we  talk  only  about 
ourselves.  If  he  would  be  frank,  the  critic 
ought  to  say:  "Gentlemen,  I  am  going  to  talk 
about  myself,  apropos  of  Shakespeare,  or 
Racine,  or  Pascal  or  Goethe."  It  is  an  ex- 
cellent opportunity. 

And  accordingly,  M.  France  does  talk 
about  himself  abundantly,  confidently 
and  always  entertainingly,not  only  in  his 
critical  essays  but  in  everything  which 
comes  from  his  facile  oen.  And  because 
Anatole  France  shows  in  his  literary 
judgments  such  unerring  good  taste,  and 
still  more  because  he  writes  in  an  almost 
impeccable  style,  his  readers  are  not  to 
be  blamed  if  they  find  his  sparkling  per- 
sonalities preferable  to  the  dogmatic  and 
studiously  impersonal  utterances  of 
Ferdinand  Brunetiere.  Besides,  he  in- 
variably leaves  the  impression  of  having 
written  literature,  and  that  is  more  than 
can  always  be  said  of  the  champion  of 
objective  criticism. 

It  is  obvious  however,  that  in  a  system 
which  avowedly  rejects  accepted  stand- 
ards for  the  comparative  anarchy  of  indi- 
vidual preference,  the  personality  of  the 
critic  becomes  of  paramount  interest.  In 
an  article  devoted  to  Brunetiere,  it 
would  be  quite  possible  to  confine  one- 
self to  his  doctrines,  and  to  discuss  them 
in  his  own  impersonal  method:  but  an 
estimate  of  Anatole  France  the  Critic 
resolves  itself  very  largely  into  an  esti- 
mate of  Anatole  France  the  Man.  It 
must  be  admitted,  however,  that  his  is 
a  complicated  nature.  Sceptic,  erudite 
and  moralist,  poet,  novelist  and  Epi- 
curean, he  does  not  lend  himself  readily 
to  analysis.  A  Benedict  in  iwrqtwis,  is 
the  term  which  one  critic  has  found  for 
him,  and  perhaps  it  serves  as  well  as  an- 
other to  define  that  attitude  toward  life 
which  IS  the  outcome  of  agnosticism 
grafted  upon  a  nature  strongly  Catholic 
by  inheritance  and  early  training.  It  is 
a  quality  of  temperament  which  he 
shares  with  Jules  Lemaitre:  a  quality  in 
which  both  of  these  show  their  spiritual 
kinship  with  the  author  of  La  Vie  de 
Jesits,  and  tor  which  one  of  them  has 
coined  the  name  of  "Renanism."  "An 
intellectual  anarchist,"  Lucien  Muhlfeld 
defines  him,  in  a  recent  volume.  "Noth- 
ing resists  his  gentle  criticism;  he  des- 
pises men,  their  customs  and  their  laws." 
But  this  is  going  a  little  too  far;  it  is 
hardly  consistent  with  Anatole  France's 
kindly  nature  to  despise  the  world  and 
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its  judgments:  rather,  he  looks  upon 
mankind  with  an  indulgent,  half-con- 
temptuous pity.  The  world  is  not  old,  he 
reminds  us:  "it  has  existed  in  a  solid 
state  at  most  only  twenty-five  millions 
of  years:  and  it  is  barely  twelve  million 
since  it  gave  life  to  the  sea-weed  and 
shell-fish.  Man  came  last;  he  was  born 
but  yesterday.  He  is  still  in  the  fire  of 
his  youth.  We  must  not  ask  him  to  be 
reasonable;  he  needs  to  be  amused  with 
fairy  tales."  And  by  the  term  fairy-tale, 
M.  France  comprehends  many  things, 
The  History  of  the  French  Revolution, 
for  example,  as  well  as  Puss  in  Bvots 
or  The  Golden  Ass  of  Apuleius.  "Leave 
us,"  he  says,  "the  romance  of  history; 
if  it  is  not  true  throughout,  it  contains 
some  truth.  I  will  even  say  that  it  con- 
tains truths  which  statistical  history  will 
never  contain.  Statistical  history  will 
never  be  other  than  an  autopsy."  As 
for  truth,  M.  France  thinks  that  on  the 
whole  it  has  no  place  in  art:  "We  should 
demand  truth  of  the  sciences,"  he  writes, 
"because  it  is  their  object;  we  should 
not  demand  it  of  literature,  which  does 
not  and  cannot  have  any  object  but  the 
beautiful."  And  here  is  a  characteristic 
passage,  which  underlies  his  whole 
system  of  aesthetics: 

When  the  route  is  flowery,  demand  not 
whither  it  leads.  .  .  .  All  end  is  hidden 
from  man.  I  have  inquired  my  way  from  all 
those,  who,  priests,  savants,  sorcerers  or 
philosophers,  pretend  to  be  acquainted  with 
the  geography  of  the  unknown.  Not  one  of 
them  has  been  able  to  indicate  to  me  exactly 
the  right  path.  And  that  is  why  the  route 
that  I  prefer  is  that  o'er  which  the  beeches 
stretch  the  thickest  foliage,  beneath  the  most 
laughing  sky.  The  sentiment  of  the  beauti- 
ful conducts  me.  Who  can  be  sure  of  having 
found  a  better  guide? 

Much  emphasis  has  been  laid  upon  M. 
France's  scepticism,  and  with  good  rea- 
son, for  it  has  not  only  tinged  all  his 
writings,  but  is  becoming  more  accentu- 
ated in  each  succeeding  volume.  Ten 
years  ago  he  could  still  write: 

I  have  looked,  I  admit,  more  than  once 
on  the  side  of  absolute  scepticism;  but  I 
have  never  entered  in.  I  was  afraid  of  those 
two  words:  "I  doubt"— words  of  such  for- 
midable sterility.  Their  force  is  such  that 
the  lips  which  have  once  pronounced  them 
are  sealed  forever.  If  one  doubts,  one  must 
needs  be  silent;  for  whatever  one  talks  about, 
to  speak  is  to  affirm.  And  since  I  did  not 
have  the  courage  for  silence  and  renounce- 
ment, I  have  wished  to  believe,  and  I  have 


believed — at  least  I  have  believed  in  the  rela- 
tivity of  things  and  in  the  succession  of  phe- 
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nomena. 

More  recently,  however,  he  has  not 
hesitated  to  announce  the  more  hopeless 
doctrine  that  "it  is  a  hideous  waste  of 
time  to  seek  for  the  truth,"  and  that 
"the  heavens,  which  were  formerly  con- 
sidered incorruptible,  behold  nothing 
eternal,  except  the  eternal  crumbling 
of  things."  And  in  his  recent  Jar- 
din  d*  Epicure^  which  comes  the  nearest 
of  all  his  works  to  being  a  confession 
of  his  faith,  he  declares  frankly:  "We 
no  longer  have  hopes  of  the  immor- 
tality of  the  body;  to  console  ourselves 
for  the  death  of  that  belief,  we  have 
only  the  dream  of  another  immortality, 
and  that  intangible,  which  we  can 
enjoy  only  in  advance,  and  which,  more- 
over, is  promised  to  very  few  of  our  num- 
ber: the  immortality  of  the  soul  in  the 
memory  of  men."  Yet  of  this  immortal- 
ity also,  he  is  sceptical: 

"Far  from  being  infallible,"  he  says,  "pos- 
terity has  every  chance  of  being  mistaken. 
It  is  ignorant  and  indiflferent.  I  see  passing, 
at  this  moment,  on  the  Quai  Malaquais,  the 
posterity  of  Corneille  and  of  Voltaire.  It  is 
promenading,  gladdened  by  the  sun  of  April. 
It  goes,  with  veil  over  its  nose,  or  cigar  be- 
tween its  lips,  and  I  assure  you,  it  is  troub- 
ling itself  infinitely  little  about  Voltaire  or 
Corneille.  Hunger  and  love  give  it  quite 
enough  to  think  of." 

For  the  most  part,  M.  France's  scep- 
ticism is  of  the  insouciant,  laughing  sort 
which  makes  him,  as  he  has  often  been 
called,  a  "most  dangerous  antagonist  to 
the  spirit  of  faith  and  chastity";  yet  he 
too  sometimes  has  his  dark  moments  of 
discouragement,  moments  when  he  ques- 
tions whether  it  is  not  "wiser  to  plant 
cabbages  than  to  write  a  book,"  and 
when  he  enviously  watches  the  threshers 
of  grain,  "simple  artisans  of  what  is  the 
work  par  excellence." 

"What  is  my  task  by  the  side  of  theirs?" 
he  asks.  "And  how  small  and  humble  I 
feel  in  their  presence.  What  they  are  doing 
is  necessary:  while  as  for  us,  frivolous  jug- 
glers, vain  players  of  the  flute,  can  we  flatter 
ourselves  that  what  we  are  doing  is  even  in- 
nocent, to  say  nothing  of  its  being  useful? 
Happy  the  man  and  the  ox  who  trace  their 
furrow  straight.  All  the  rest  is  delirium,  or 
at  least  incertitude,  cause  of  troubles  and  of 
cares." 

But  aside  from  these  momentary  in- 
fidelities, M.  France  shows  a  rare  devo- 
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tion  in  his  cult  of  books.  '*Let  us  be 
bibliophiles,"  he  says,  "and  read  our 
books;  but  let  us  not  take  them  from 
every  hand.  Let  us  be  fastidious  in*  our 
choice,  and  like  the  gentleman  in  one 
of  the  comedies  of  Shakspeare  demand 
that  they  shall  be  well  bound  and  that 
they  shall  talk  of  love/'  And  still  more 
characteristic  is  this  passage: 

I  would  define  a  book  as  a  work  of  sor- 
cery from  which  escape  all  sorts  of  images 
which  trouble  the  spirit  and  change  the 
heart.  I  will  express  my  thought  still  better: 
a  book  is  a  little  apparatus  of  magic,  which 
transports  us  amid  the  images  of  the  past, 
or  among  supernatural  shadows.  Those 
who  read  many  books  are  like  hasheesh  eat- 
ers— they  live  in  a  dream.  The  subtle  poison 
which  penetrates  their  brains,  renders  them 
insensible  to  the  real  world  and  leaves  them 
a  prey  to  phantoms,  terrible  or  charming. 
Books  are  the  opium  of  the  Occident.  They 
devour  us.  The  day  will  come  when  we  shall 
all  be  librarians,  and  that  will  be  the  end. 

A  fundamental  article  of  his  literarv 
creed  is  that  "all  books,  even  the  most 
admirable,  seem  infinitely  less  precious 
for  what  they  contain  than  for  what  the 
reader  puts  into  them."  And  in  reading 
the  various  essays  and  reviews  which 
go  to  make  up  his  Vie  Litteraire,  we  can- 
not help  feeling  that  they  owe  their  value, 
not  to  the  merits  of  the  books  which  he 
discusses,  but  to  the  thoughts  which  they 
have  suggested  to  him,  and  which  he  in 
turn  reveals  to  us.  Taken  as  a  whole 
his  opinions  on  the  great  works  in  liter- 
ature are  what  may  be  called  normal; 
thus  Shakespeare  is  "the  poet  of  human- 
ity; his  place  is  everywhere,  where  there 
are  men  capable  of  feeling  the  beautiful 
and  the  true.  He  is  like  Homer,  above 
the  level  of  the  people."  But  while  he 
admits  the  claims  of  Homer  and  Shakes- 
peare, Racine  and  Corneille,  M.  France 
is  sufficiently  catholic  in  his  tastes  to  find 
something  to  praise  in  Bourget  and 
Maupassant,  Baudelaire  and  Verlainc. 
Although  not  in  sympathy  with  the 
naturalistic  school,  he  recognises  that 
"Flaubert and  the  Goncourts  inaugurated 
in  a  masterly  fashion  a  form  of  method- 
ical literature,  and  that  Zola,  with  LAs- 
sommoir  and  Germhialy  has  powerfully 
carried  on  the  work  begun."  "But."  he 
concludes,  "it  was  easy  to  foresee  the 
inevitable  reaction;  when  we  had  read 
these  books,  and  had  said  to  ourselves: 
'All  that  is  true,  very  true,  but  it  is  also 
sad,  and  it  teaches  us  nothing  that  we  did 


not  know,'  we  aspired  to  something 
else."  With  Zola  he  has  little  sympathy, 
although  he  admits  him  to  be  "unrivalled 
in  painting  washerwomen,"  and  adds:  "I 
will  tell  you  confidentially  that  LAssom- 
moir  has  been  my  delight.  I  have  read 
ten  times,  and  with  unmixed  joy,  the 
wedding  of  Coupeau,  the  feast  of  the 
goose,  and  the  first  communion  of  Nana. 
They  are  admirable  pictures,  full  of 
colour,  of  movement  and  of  life."  The 
symbolists  and  the  decadents,  he  con- 
fesses, are  quite  beyond  him: 

Maria  de  Heredia  and  Catulle  Mendes 
have  vainly  tried  to  translate  for  me  the  son- 
nets of  the  new  school.  I  understand  abso- 
lutely nothing  of  them.  I  repeat,  I  find  my- 
self closer  neighbour  to  a  poor  savage  than  to 
a  decadent.  I  cannot  conceive  what  impres- 
sionism is.  Symbolism  astonishes  me.  Per- 
haps you  will  tell  me  that  that  is  what  it 
was  meant  to  do;  but  I  do  not  think  so.  I 
believe  that  it  is  a  disease.  I  even  think 
that  one  may  die  of  it. 

For  the  most  part  Anatole  France  is  a 
kindly  critic,  praising  when  he  can,  and 
touching  upon  what  he  regards  as  faults 
with  an  indulgent  irony.  The  one  no- 
table exception  is  his  attack  upon  M. 
Georges  Ohnet,  notable  because  coupled 
with  that  of  Jules  Lemaitre,  it  interrupted 
the  successful  career  of  the  author  of 
Le  Maitre  de  Forges,  and  permanently 
destroyed  his  prestige  in  the  world  of 
letters.  For  this  reason  the  article  is 
worthy  of  being  quoted  at  some  length: 

I  admit  that  hitherto  I  have  had  little  ac- 
quaintance with  M.  Ohnet  as  an  author.  I 
could  barely  tell  one  from  another  all  those 
romances  with  which  he  has  filled  the  uni- 
verse. I  experienced  in  their  regard  a  secret 
and  sure  defiance;  I  felt  that  they  were  not 
made  for  me,  and  I  had  an  instinct  that  they 
were  inimical  to  me.  If  I  had  trusted  my- 
self I  would  have  died  without  reading  a 
single  line  by  M.  Ohnet.  .  .  .  But  I 
have  read  Volunte,  and  at  first  I  was  very  un- 
happy. There  is  not  a  page,  not  a  line,  not  a 
word,  not  a  syllable  of  this  book  which  did 
not  shock,  oflfend,  sadden  me.  I  had  a  desire 
to  weep  with  all  the  muses.  I  had  never  be- 
fore read  so  bad  a  book.  That  very  thing 
gave  it  a  certain  consideration  to  me,  and  I 
ended  by  conceiving  a  certain  admiration  for 
it.  M.  Ohnet  is  detestable  with  equality  and 
plenitude;  he  is  harmonious  and  gives  the 
idea  of  a  form  of  perfection.  And  that  is 
genius.  .  .  .  All  that  he  touches  becomes 
immediately  sadly  vulgar  and  ridiculously 
pretentious.  The  miracles  of  nature  and  of 
humanity,  the  splendour  of  the  sky  and  the 
beauty  of  women,  the  treasures  of  art  and  the 
delicious  secrets  of  souls;  in  short,  all  that 
makes  the  charm  and  the  sanctity  of  life,  be- 
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comes  in  its  passage  through  his  brain,  of  a 
heart-rending  commonplaceness.  Then  that 
is  what  he  seesl  That  is  what  he  feels  t  And 
yet  he  likes  to  live!    It  is  incomprehensible! 

But  to  know  Anatole  France  at  his 
best,  one  must  read,  not  his  essays  on 
contemporary  writers,  still  less  those 
(fewer  in  number)  on  authors  whose 
names  are  classic  in  French  literature, 
but  rather  those  which  have  for  their 
theme  the  most  unpromising  of  subjects, 
— a  new  dictionary,  for  example,  a  vol- 
ume of  archaeology,  or  a  collection  of 
folk-lore, — anything  which  will  serve 
him  as  an  excuse  for  indulging  in  his 
inimitable  reveries  between  its  pages.  He 
has  a  passion  for  all  things  which  are 
simple,  primitive  and  elementary;  he 
loves  above  all,  folk-tales  and  naive 
contes:  "Our  novels  are  too  many  and 
too  long,"  he  says,  "are  not  the  shortest 
tales  the  most  admirable?  Those  that 
are  read  forever  are  Daphnis  and  Chlody 
the  Princesse  de  Clh^eSy  Candide,  Manon 
Lescaut,  which  are  no  thicker  than  one's 
little  finger.  It  is  necessary  to  be  light, 
in  order  to  fly  across  the  ages."  In  the 
whole  range  of  literature  the  two  writ- 
ers who  awake  the  greatest  enthusiasm 
in  him  are  Hroswita,  the  Saxon  nun  of 
the  age  of  Otho  the  Great,  who  wrote 
plays,  and  "put  her  dainty  thoughts  in 
Latin  verse  with  the  candour  of  a  little 
child,"  and  Apuleius,  whom  he  chiefly 
admires  because  he  was  "no  mediocre 
impostor" : 

I  am  going  to  tell  you  the  whole  truth: 
Apuleius  is  my  sin.  I  love  him  without  es- 
teeming him,  and  I  love  him  very  much. 
He  lies  so  well!  He  turns  the  universe  up- 
side down  for  you  so  neatly — a  spectacle 
which  fills  us  with  joy  in  the  hours  of  per- 
versity. He  shares  so  fully  for  the  sake  of 
satisfying  it,  that  depraved  taste  for  the  ab- 
surd, that  desire  for  the  unreasonable,  which 
each  one  of  us  carries  hidden  in  a  fold  of  his 
heart. 

It  is  easy  to  understand,  after  reading 
this,  why  M.  France  finds  such  a  fascina- 
tion in  ancient  myths  and  early  Chris- 
tian legends,  and  why  they  enter  so 
largely  into  his  earlier  writings.  Balt- 
hazar, Thais  and  VEtui  de  Nacre  are 
fairly  saturated  with  a  spirit  of  pagan- 
ism, and  even  La  Rotisserie  de  la  Reine 
Pedague,  in  spite  of  its  modern  setting, 
leaves  the  impression  that  it  is  precisely 
the  book  which  the  author  of  The  Golden 
Ass  would  write,  if  he  were  t-eincarnated. 


It  is  only  in  his  latest  works  that  M. 
France  has  begun  to  concern  himself 
seriously  about  society  of  the  present 
day. 

Everyone  who  comes  in  touch  with 
contemporary  fiction,  knows  the  story  of 
Le  Lys  Rouge,  for  it  marks  a  veritable 
revolution  in  his*  style.  It  is  in  fact  a 
very  creditable  example  of  the  roman 
passionel,  Mme.  Martin-Belleme  is  the 
wife  of  a  cabinet  minister,  a  cold,  cor- 
rect man,  and  in  her  eyes  never  anything 
more  than  the  perfunctory  husband. 
Soon  after  her  marriage,  however,  she 
encounters  Robert  de  Menil,  who  suc- 
ceeds in  making  life  fairly  tolerable 
for  her.  Unfortunatelv  for  himself, 
Menil  understands  a  good  deal  more 
about  hunting  than  about  women,  and 
because  he  refuses  to  break  his  word  to 
a  friend,  in  compliance  with  her  idle 
whim,  she  severs  their  relations  and 
shortly  afterwards  makes  the  acquaint- 
ance of  an  artist  Jacques  Dechartres,  who 
soon  teaches  her  some  new  emotions. 
Dechartres  knows  very  well  that  Therese 
has  not  only  a  husband  but  a  "past," 
perhaps  several  of  them,  but  she  con- 
ceals the  name  of  his  predecessor,  and  it 
never  even  occurs  to  him  to  be  jealous 
until  by  chance  he  learns  that  it  is 
Menil.  Then  he  flies  into  a  passion  and 
breaks  with  her  somewhat  brutally:  "I 
see  him  with  you  always  in  my 
thoughts,"  he  tells  her,  and  the  story 
ends.  Quite  the  customary  romance  of 
passion,  you  see,  and  not  at  all  the  book 
that  one  would  look  for,  from  a  Bene- 
dictin  narqtwis,  M.  France  has  often  told 
us  that  it  is  the  ladies  of  France  who 
dictate  the  prevailing  character  of  the 
French  novel,  and  he  has  pointed  out 
that  even  the  robust  Maupassant,  in  his 
latest  works,  Une  Vie  and  Fort  comtne  la 
Morty  yielded  to  feminine  exigency  and 
"obtained  a  succh  de  salon,''  It  is  clear 
that  at  last  M.  France  prompted  by  the 
insistency  of  fair  friends  also  aspired  to  a 
sucds  de  salon,  and  hence  Le  Lys  Range, 
It  is  the  first  time  that  he  ever  went  sys- 
tematically to  work  to  devise  a  plot,  and 
we  can  only  admire  the  good  will  which 
he  put  into  it;  but  it  remains  all  too 
palpably  a  totir  de  force.  If  it  deserved  to 
live,  it  is  not  for  the  story,  but  for  the 
frequent  intervals  of  philosophic  dia- 
logue, and  for  the  unique  but  quite  su- 
perfluous  character   of   Choulette,    the 
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bizarre  poet  and  pious  reprobate,  whose 
prototype  is  palpably  Paul  Verlaine. 

Somewhere  in  his  writings  Anatole 
France  relates  how  he  once  visited  a 
museum  of  anthropology,  in  company 
with  a  local  savant,  who  answered  with 
great  readiness  all  his  inquiries  about  the 
objects  exhibited,  until  at  last  a  question 
evoked  the  short  reply  that  the  object  in 
question  was  not  in  his  show-case. 
"This  taught  me,"  concludes  M.  France, 
"never  to  ask  a  savant  what  is  not  in  his 
show-case.**  The  ladies  of  France  will 
do  well  to  heed  the  moral  of  this  anec- 
dote, and  never  ask  M.  France  for  a 
second  Lys  Rouge  since  the  roinan  pas- 
sionel  is  evidently  one  of  the  things 
which  are  not  in  his  show  case. 

One  is  reluctant  to  leave  this  author 
without  some  mention  of  his  latest  and  in 


many  respects  his  most  significant  works 
L'Orme  du  Mail  and  Le  Manfiequin  d* 
Osier.  But  on  the  one  hand  they  have 
little  bearing  upon  literary  criticism,  and 
on  the  other  they  are  works  which  can- 
not be  dismissed  cursorily.  They  show 
better  than  any  other  of  his  writings,  that 
special  quality  of  irony,  which  is  all  his 
own. 

In  conclusion,  let  us  emphasise  once 
more  the  quality  of  Anatole  France's 
style.  With  the  one  exception  of  Maurice 
Barres,  there  is  no  living  French  writer 
who  so  uniformly  gives  the  impression 
that  we  are  reading  exquisitely  smooth 
and  faultless  French  prose,  certainly  none 
who  can  more  safely  be  taken  as  a  model. 
Unfortunately  a  style  like  his  belongs 
to  the  order  of  genius  which  is  inborn 
and  cannot  be  acquired. 

Frederic  Tabcr  Cooper, 


THE   AMERICAN    LIBRARY   AND   THE    DRAMA 


The  record  of  what  the  American 
library  has  contributed  to  \ht  American 
drama  is  essentially  a  narrative  of  a 
modem,  almost  contemporary,  move- 
ment. Neither  our  literature  nor  our  stage 
is  so  old  as  to  extend  far  beyond  the  ex- 
perience of  the  seniors  of  this  genera- 
tion. 

Before  Washington  Irving  there  was 
no  fiction  to  speak  of.  The  publications 
made  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  were 
insignificant.  For  the  most  part  they 
were  devoted  to  educational  and  relig- 
ious writings.  The  theatre  up  to  the  be- 
ginning of  the  century  had  not  a  large 
enough  public  to  support  any  extensive 
or  important  body  of  actors,  and  in  the 
northern  cities  its  growth  was  impeded 
to  the  point  of  intolerance  by  the  ascen- 
dancy of  Puritanism.  The  first  actors 
were,  moreover,  English  men  and  women 
who  acted  the  British  drama  exclusively. 
The  first  accretion  of  Americanism  to  the 
theatre  came  with  the  appearance  of 
some  few  native  actors.  It  was  not  until 
1787,  the  1 6th  of  April,  at  the  theatre  in 
John  Street,  New  York  City,  that  the 
first  American  play,  The  Contrast,  a 
comedy  by  Royall  Tyler,  was  acted.  With 
the  limitations  of  territorial  opportunity 


as  well  as  of  public  support,  the  early 
managers  were  at  no  more  pains  to  find 
plays  than  to  introduce  the  hitherto  un- 
acted classical  importations  from  the 
British  theatre.  The  resources  were 
plentiful  for  half  a  century.  Gradually 
the  American  drama  denoted  its  begin- 
nings, but  spontaneity  was  not  at  a  pre- 
mium so  early.  Many  of  the  plays  were 
splendid  poetic  efforts,  many  of  the 
melodramas  were  enthusiastically  pa- 
triotic, but  all  of  them  were  so  anti- 
thetical to  modern  stage  craft  that  they 
sur\'ive  only  in  the  library  of  the  drama. 
The  first  dramatisations  of  native  nov- 
els was  the  crystallisation  of  many 
growths.  The  American  novel  has  ac- 
tually begun  to  be  a  factor  in  literature. 
The  territorial  and  artistic  scope  of  the 
stage  had  expanded  with  the  phenomenal 
multiplication  of  the  population.  Nation- 
alism and  attendant  self-confidence  and 
assertiveness  had  begun  to  be  in  evi- 
dence. The  American  dramatist  had  ap- 
peared, and  had  for  some  time  been 
working  on  the  husks  of  themes  left  over 
by  several  centuries  of  English  play- 
wrights. So  with  novels  to  dramatise, 
an  expanding  stage  demanding  new  ma- 
terial, a  refreshing  and  invigorating  be- 
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lief  in  native  possibilities,  the  indigenous 
dramatist  fretting  under  the  limitation^ 
of  original  themes  often  worked  over,  it 
was  the  rational  sequence  of  things  that 
in  looking  for  new  sources  of  inspiration 
he  should  turn  to  the  stories  and  char- 
acters of  American  fiction. 

The  first  dramatisation  of  which 
available  records  speak  was  that  which 
awakened  Washington  Irving's  Rip  Van 
IV inkle  to  a  new  life  on  the  stage.  John 
Kerr,  of  whom  Ireland  in  his  Records 
is  silent,  made  the  Catskill  legend  into  a 
comedy  in  two  acts,  and  J.  H.  Hackett — 
"Falstaff"  Hackett,  and  the  father  of  the 
J.  K.  Hackett  of  the  Lyceum  Theatre — 
produced  the  play  in  Philadelphia  about 
1822.  It  was  not  played  in  New  York 
until  April  22,  1830,  when.  Mr.  Hackett 
was  again  the  Rip.  Joseph  Jefferson 
has  preserved  the  Irving  story  fresh  in 
the  memory  of  this  generation  in  an  elab- 
orated play  in  four  acts,  written  by  Dion 
Boucicault,  but  the  famous  comedian's 
half-brother,  Charles  Burke,  was  fa- 
mous in  this  role  as  early  as  1840.  He 
wrote  his  own  version,  of  which  L. 
Clarke  Davis  says,  in  Lippincotfs  of  July, 
1879,  '^Burke's  play  follows  closely  the 
story  of  the  Sketch  Book,  and  lacks  alto- 
gether the  sweet  humanity  and  the  weird 
spirituality  which  pervade  the  combined 
work  of  Jefferson  and  Boucicault;  it 
makes  nothing  of  the  parting  from,  or  the 
meeting  with,  the  child  Meenie;  but  most 
of  the  dialogue,  which  was  Burke's  own, 
has  been  wisely  retained." 

From  the  time  that  the  Sleepy  Hollow 
legend  was  reincarnated  until  another 
great  American  novel  joined  it  in  a  twin 
permanence  on  the  stage,  a  period  of 
thirty  years,  there  were  no  dramatisa- 
tions of  moment,  except  those  founded 
on  certain  of  Fenimore  Cooper's  nov- 
els. The  taste  of  those  days  was  cast  in 
heroic  moulds,  the  stories  of  the  sea  and 
prairie  had  a  contemporary  interest  and 
the  enterprising  dramatists  seized  upon 
them  for  plays  which  had  a  current, 
though  transitory,  vogue.  The  first  of 
Cooper's  novels  to  be  transferred  to  the 
stage  was  The  Red  Rover,  which  was 
played  first  at  the  Park  Theatre,  New 
York  City,  on  the  first  of  May,  1828.  On 
the  isth  of  January,  1830,  a  play 
called  Narraniattah  was  presented,  avow- 
edly taken  from  Cooper's  Wept  of  the 
IVish'ion-wish.    Eight  years  later  on  the 


fifth  of  February,  in  1838,  the  Bowery 
Theatre  was  the  scene  of  the  Nick  of  the 
Woods,  or  the  Jibbiuainosay,  pacing  the 
stage  again  under  obligation  to  Cooper 
for  inspiration.  George  Fawcett  Rowe 
made  a  stage  version  of  Leatherstocking, 
which  was  acted,  and  The  Pathfinder  was 
also  made  into  a  play,  but  Ireland  in  his 
Records  of  the  New  York  Stage  and  that 
other, rare  old  chronicler,  Rees,  in  his 
Dramatic  Authors  of  America,  are  silent 
as  to  the  authorship  or  time  or  place  of 
production.  It  is  interesting  to  learn  that 
Cooper  himself  was  not  content  with  a 
subsidiary  position  in  relation  to  the 
drama  and  made  an  original  excursion 
into  the  field  of  dramatic  authorship,  with 
a  comedy.  Upside  Dozvn,  or  Philosophy  in 
Petticoats,  which,  in  1849,  was  produced 
two  or  three  times  and  has  never  been 
heard  of  since. 

Charles  Dance  made  a  play  of  John  Pen- 
delton  Kennedy's  novel  Horseslwe  Robin- 
son,  a  Tale  of  the  Revolution,  which  was 
acted  first  on  October  23,  1836,  and  there 
is  a  record  of  Joseph  Jefferson's  half- 
brother,  Charles  Burke,  having  acted 
Captain  Tobin  in  The  Mysteries  and  Mis- 
eries of  New  York,  a  dramatisation  by  H. 
P.  Grattan  of  a  story  of  the  same  name 
written  by  E.  C.  Z.  Judson,  a  famous 
character  in  the  journalistic  and  magazine 
world  of  New  York  half  a  century  ago. 
Judson  is  more  familiar  to  readers  under 
his  nom-de- guerre,  '*Ned  Buntline."  His 
play  was  a  great  success  and  was  acted 
from  September  4  to  October  21,  1848, 
a  very  long  run  at  that  time.  The  Ken- 
nedy who  wrote  Horseshoe  Robinson  was 
a  native  of  Baltimore.  He  was  born  in 
1795  and  died  in  1870.  His  dramatised 
story  carried  the  explanatory  sub-title,  A 
Tale  of  the  Tory  Ascendancy,  His  only 
other  novels,  now  forgotten,  were  Swal- 
low Barn,  a  story  of  rural  life  in  Virginia, 
and  Rob  of  the  Bowl,  a  Legend  of  St.  In- 
goes,  describing  the  province  of  Mar>'- 
land  in  the  days  of  the  second  Lord  Balti- 
more; but  he  was  a  prolific  writer  in  other 
branches  of  literature,  having  written 
a  charming  and  authoritative  biography 
of  William  Wirt,  and  many  monographs. 
We  may  gather  the  character  of  the  man 
succinctly  from  this  paragraph  from  the 
Nation,  referring  to  Tuckerman's  Life: 
"The  chief  merit  of  the  book  is  the  at- 
tractive picture  it  gives  of  the  best  sort  of 
Southern  gentleman,  well  educated,   of 
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literary  tastes,  an  honest  politician,  and  a 
good  lawyer." 

During  the  season  of  1851-2  there  was 
produced  ai  Purdy's  National  Theatre  a 
play  which  became  world  famous.  It  has 
since  made  a  fortune  for  more  people, 
made  famous  and  supported  more  actors, 
ahd  has  been  played  more  times  than  any 
other  play,  except  those  of  Shakespeare. 
It  was  Clifton  W.  Taylor's  (or  Tayleur, 
as  the  name  is  sometimes  written)  dra- 
matisation of  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe's 
novel  of  slavery  days,  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin. 
It  is  not  written  how  successful  the  play 
was  at  that  time,  but  it  may  be  inferred 
that  the  ante-bellum  political  condition, 
the  inherent  dramatic  value,  and  the  ap- 
preciation and  sympathetic  interest  for 
contemporary  characterisation  must  have 
carried  the  remarkable  play  to  instant 
popularity.  An  author  named  Aiken 
made  another  version  which  was  given  in 
New  York  City  in  July,  1853,  ^tnd  there- 
after the  presentations  multiplied  beyond 
computation.  It  has  been  said,  and  prob- 
ably with  mathematical  accuracy,  that 
since  then  there  has  not  been  a  day  when 
Uncle  Town's  Cabin  has  not  been  played 
somewhere.  In  winter  it  has  been  seen  in 
theatres  and  halls,  in  summer  it  has 
sought  barns  and  tents.  Through  all  the 
period  of  its  success  it  has  remained 
structurally  crude  and  technically  faulty, 
identical  almost  with  its  first  presenta- 
tions, and  invention  has,  until  lately, 
found  no  means  to  vary  the  old  play  ex- 
cept to  multiply  Marks,  Topsy,  Eva  and 
the  donkey  by  two,  and  the  bloodhounds 
and  angels  by  a  somewhat  more  prolific 
numeral.  Recently,  however,  a  new  ver- 
sion of  the  threadbare  drama  was  pro- 
duced. It  was  constructed  in  accordance 
with  the  modern  laws  and  dramatic  tech- 
nique; the  improbabilities  of  the  action 
were  supported  by  more  logical  situa- 
tion; the  stilted  bombastic  language  re- 
ceived a  natural  and  literary  flavour;  and 
actors  of  the  new  school  re-created  the 
roles  with  the  effulgence  of  their  mod- 
ern methods.  It  was  curiously  the  first 
time  in  the  nearly  half  century  of  unin- 
terrupted popularity  that  the  old  story 
was  received  without  acclaim.  It  was  an 
instant  and  complete  failure.  The  old 
version,  sans  even  the  glorification  of  the 
multiplication  table,  is  still  a  gold  mine. 
It  is  a  remarkable  and  inexplicable  cir- 
cumstance. 


Another  play  founded  on  one  of  Mrs. 
Stowe's  novels  was  produced  at  the  Bow- 
ery Theatre,  New  York  City,  September 
29,  1856.  It  was  Dred,  or  the  Dismal 
Swamp,  and  John  Brougham  made  the 
adaptation.  The  success  of  Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin  probably  inspired  the  experiment, 
but  Ireland  says:  "This  was  played  for  a 
fortnight,  but  did  not  secure  the  over- 
whelming reception  that  was  anticipated." 
A  version  by  Taylor  was  produced  at 
the  National  Theatre  the  week  before 
Brougham's  at  the  Bowery  and  played 
during  five  weeks.  On  the  i6th  of  Oc- 
tober, of  the  same  year,  a  third  version  of 
Dred  was  put  upon  the  stage,  the  most 
remarkable  feature  of  which,  it  is  re- 
corded, was  the  performance  of  Tom  Tit 
by  General  Tom  Thumb.  It  will  be  re- 
membered that  Dred,  like  U^icle  Tom's 
Cabin,  was  a  tale  of  slavery,  and  the  man- 
agers probably  thought  that  the  affinity 
between  the  themes  of  the  books  would 
produce  a  proportion  between  the  suc- 
cesses of  the  plays.  In  this  they  were 
mistaken,  as  have  been  so  many  imitators 
in  the  drama.  The  success  of  The  Mikado 
and  Pinafore  has  made  all  other  Japanese 
and  nautical  operas  grey  in  the  shadow  of 
apparent  imitation,  and  after  the  Du 
Maurier  and  Lackaye  Svengali  any  pro- 
jection of  hypnotic  character  upon  the 
stage  comes  without  the  exhilaration  of 
originality. 

The  principal  if  not  the  only  dramatisa- 
tion of  American  books  coming  immedi- 
ately after  Mrs.  Stowe's  were  a  "bur- 
lesque burletta,"  by  Mr.  Walcott,  on 
Longfellow's  Hiawatha,  first  performed 
on  Christmas  Day,  1856;  a  play  first  acted 
by  Kate  Bateman  at  the  Bowery  Theatre, 
March  19,  1859,  which  was  founded  on 
Longfellow's  Evangeline  and  was  written 
by  Miss  Bateman's  mother;  a  drama 
made  by  J.  T.  Trowbridge  from  his  own 
novel,  Neighbour  Jackzvood,  performed 
first  at  the  Boston  Museum  in  the  fifties; 
and,  about  the  same  time,  William  W. 
Pratt's  drama  made  from  Timothy  Shay 
Arthur's  temperance  novel,  Ten  Nights  in 
a  Bar^Room. 

Coming  this  side  of  the  earlier  period 
of  the  drama's  obligation  to  the  library, 
which  may  be  considered  fairly  closed 
with  the  appearance  of  Ten  Nights  in  a 
Bar-Room,  the  field  immediately  expands 
and  the  number  of  stories  dramatised  be- 
comes considerable.  Two  of  the  pioneers 
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of  the  later  period  were  Joaquin  Miller's 
play,  founded  on  his  story,  The  Danites, 
and  the  play  dramatised  from  Mark 
Twain's  The  Gilded  Age,  which  John  T. 
Raymond,  as  Colonel  Sellers,  made  fam- 
ous with  his  inimitable  "There's  millions 
in  it!"  Mr.  Clemens's  Tom  Sawyer  was 
put  into  dramatic  form  and  his  Prince  and 
Pauper  made  a  fairly  successful  drama, 
but  it  was  probably  produced  less  for  its 
own  sake  than  to  give  an  opportunity  to 
a  precocious  little  girl  who  had  come  into 
prominence  on  the  Fauntleroy  wave. 
Frank  Mayo  made  a  beautiful  play  of 
Pudd'nhead  Wilson,  which  is  better 
known  as  a  drama  than  as  a  novel,  on 
account  of  the  prohibitive  price  put  upon 
it  as  a  book  after  it  had  spent  a  successful 
course  as  a  serial  in  the  Century  Maga- 
zine, There  is  a  record  of  a  fortnight  run 
of  Joseph  Howard,  Jr.,  and  Augustin 
Daly's  dramatisation  of  Henry  Ward 
Beecher's  novel,  Norwood.  Bret  Harte 
has  furnished  the  stage  with  plays  and 
tales  for  plays.  Annie  Pixley  played 
M'liss  for  years.  Stuart  Robson  acted 
for  a  very  short  while  in  Two  Men  of 
Sandy  Bar,  and  The  Luck  of  Roaring 
Camp,  done  over  by  Boucicault,  enjoyed 
but  brief  favour.  The  subsequent  record  is 
too  involved  to  transpose  chronologically. 
Mrs.  Frances  Hodgson  Burnett  has,  per- 
haps, seen  more  of  her  stories  put  upon 
the  stage  than  any  other  contemporary 
American  writer.  William  Gillette  made 
one  of  the  most  successful  of  American 
plays  from  her  story,  Esmeralda,  Editha^s 
Burglar  was  given  just  eleven  years  ago 
as  a  one-act  piece,  but  Augustus  Thomas 
elaborated  it  into  a  long  play  which  was 
called  The  Burglar,  and  this  is  sometimes 
acted  even  to  this  day.  Mrs.  Burnett's 
Little  Lord  Fauntleroy  made  one  of  the 
most  distinct  successes  of  recent  plays 
founded  upon  books.  A  Lady  of  Quality 
showed  this  novelist's  ability  as  dramatist 
as  well,  and  she  made  a  direct  excursion 
into  the  field  of  dramatic  authorship  in 
The  First  Gentleman  of  Europe. 

Three  of  Archibald  Clavering  Gunter's 
novels  have  passed  into  dramatic  rein- 
carnation: Mr.  Barnes  of  New  York,  Mr. 
Potter  of  Texas  and  A  Florida  Enchant- 
mcftt.  It  was  as  a  dramatist,  however, 
that  he  was  first  well  known,  and  he  is 
credited  with  having  furnished  Mr.  Rich- 
ard Mansfield  with  one  of  his  most  en- 
joyable characters  in  the  little  German 


comedy,  Prince  Karl.  Mr.  Mansfield  him- 
self made  a  dramatisation  of  Nathaniel 
Hawthorne's  The  Scarlet  Letter  which  was 
highly  agreeable  to  refined  tastes,  and 
this  novelist's  son-in-law,  George  Par- 
sons Lathrop,  made  a  libretto  of  the  Sa- 
lem story,  for  which  Walter  Damrosch 
composed  the  music.  Dramatic  students 
produced  in  February  of  this  year  an 
adaptation  in  one  act,  called  Rappacinfs 
Daughter,  from  Hawthorne's  Mosses 
from  an  Old  Manse, 

Richard  Harding  Davis's  stories  have 
not  flourished  on  the  stage.  A  one-act 
play.  The  Littlest  Girl,  taken  from  Her 
First  Appearance,  had  a  modicum  of  suc- 
cess, but  the  more  apparently  dramatic 
My  Frieyid  Reagan  failed  completely  when 
presented  some  years  ago  by  Mr.  E.  H. 
Sothern  at  the  Lyceum  Theatre,  New 
York  City,  and  The  Other  Woman,  played 
five  years  ago,  was  not  successful.  Tlie 
Widow  Bedott  papers  were  re-cast  into  an 
amusing  entertainment;  and  the  E.  W. 
Townsend  Chimmie  Fadden  sketches,  first 
published  in  the  New  York  Sun,  were 
highly  successful  when  made  into  a  play. 

Two  of  Opie  Reid's  Southern  stories 
have  furnished  the  basis  for  comedies.  A 
Kentucky  Colofiel  was  first  produced  in 
August,  1892,  at  the  Union  Square  Thea- 
tre, New  York  City,  and  The  Jucklins, 
as  dramatised  by  Augustus  Thomas,  is 
at  present  conspicuous  in  Mr.  Stuart 
Robson's  repertoire.  A  version  of  Ed- 
ward Bellamy's  Looking  Backward  was 
placed  on  the  stage  in  Alliance,  Nebraska, 
December  27,  1893,  but  it  has  not  been 
heard  of  elsewhere,  or  since.  Amelie 
Rives's  The  Quick  or  the  Dead  failed  igno- 
miniously  after  a  trial  of  three  weeks  at 
the  Fifth  Avenue  Theatre,  New  York 
City,  in  October,  1888;  Charles  Cary  Eg- 
gleston's  The  Juggernaut  was  scarcely 
more  successful  as  a  play,  and  Frank  R. 
Stockton's  mystifying  tale,  The  Lady  or 
the  Tiger,  was  the  inspiration  of  a  comic 
opera  given  by  the  McCaull  Opera  Com- 
pany, May  7,  1888,  at  Wallack's  Theatre, 
New  York  Citv.  It  had  a  life  of  nearly 
two  months  at  this  theatre  and  was  repro- 
duced on  the  road  the  next  season.  Mr. 
Stockton's  Squirrel  Inn  was  much  less 
successful.  The  plays  made  from  Anna 
Katherine  Greene's  House  with  the  Green 
Blinds,  and  The  Leavenworth  Case,  and 
F.  Marion  Crawford's  Dr.  Claudius  were 
as  shortlived  as  practical  with  the  condi- 
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tions  under  which  they  were  produced. 
A  success  and  a  pseudo- success  were  the 
delightful  one-act  play  from  Rudyard 
Kipling's  The  Light  That  Failed^  written 
and  acted  by  Courtenay  Thorpe  at  Daly's 
Theatre,  New  York  City,  in  the  Spring 
of  1891,  and  Augustus  Thomas's  drama- 
tisation of  F.  Hopkinson  Smith's  Vir- 
ginia idyll,  Colonel  Carter  of  CartcrsvUle, 
first  played  at  Palmer's  Theatre,  New 
York  City,  March  22,  1892.  One  of  the 
current  successes  on  tour  is  a  remarkable 
little  tragedy  of  Chinese  life  in  America, 
The  Cat  and  the  Clurub,  which  in  its 
original  form  was  the  first  of  the  several 
charming  tales  of  San  Francisco's  China- 
town, which  Chester  Bailey  Fernald  has 
written  for  the  Century.  Mr.  Fernald  was 
his  own  dramatist. 

The  balance  of  the  list  is  interesting 
though  the  standard  of  resources  and  re- 
construction have  not  always  been  lofty 
and  the  attending  favour  has  been  widely 
varied.  It  includes  A  Foregone  Conclu- 
sion; Red  Queen,  from  James  R.  Mc- 
Garey's  novel;  A  Souflurn  Romance,  dra- 
matised from  Dora  Highbee's  In  God's 
Country;  Captain  Charles  King's  Fort 
Fraync;  Montezuma  of  Mexico,  drama- 
tised by  Colonel  Prentiss  Ingraham  from 
his  two  novels  Merle  of  tlw  Mutineer  and 
Montesuma  the  Merciless;  Elizabeth 
Phipps  Train's  A  Social  Highwayman; 
A  Puritan  Rotnance,  from  Augusta  Camp- 
bell's Dorothy,  the  Puritan;  Gertrude 
Franklin     Atherton's    Mrs.    Pendletons 


Faur-in-Hand;  Washington  Irving's  Wol- 
ferfs  Roost;  Mrs.  Shager's  The  Major's 
Appointfnent;  Col.  Savage's  My  Official 
Wife;  Anna  Jefferson  Holland's  Ref- 
ugees; Dr.W.  A.  Hammond's  Lai;  Texas, 
from  Ann  S.  Stephens's  The  Siege  of  the 
Alamo;  Peck's  Bad  Boy,  from  the  sketches 
in  Peck's  Sun;  Thou  Shalt  Not;  and  Neues 
Leben  {New  Life),  founded  on  A.  W. 
Tourgee's  novel.  The  Black  Sea,  produced 
March  18,  1897,  at  the  Irving  Place 
Theatre,  New  York  City. 

The  list  is  longer  than  was  at  first  ex- 
pected. Having  in  mind  the  novels  and 
tales  which  have  not  been  drawn  into  a 
dual  career  on  the  stage  as  well  as  in  the 
library  it  may  be  believed  that  the  dra- 
matic foragers  have  selected  with  judg- 
ment, the  question,  in  a  case  of  drama- 
tisation, being  rather  what  to  leave  than 
what  to  take.  A  complete  list  of  the 
American  books  which  have  furnished 
forth  plays  upon  the  stage  is  only  a  re- 
mote possibility.  Records  are  too  scarce 
and  the  chroniclers  have  been  too  few. 
Other  instances  than  those  mentioned 
herein  there  doubtless  have  been,  but 
they  are  few  and  inconspicuous.  The 
fashion  in  certain  instances  of  changing 
the  name  of  a  book  in  placing  it  upon  the 
stage  has  almost  defeated  the  ends  of  re- 
search in  earlier  cases.  Lately  dramatists 
have  had  an  eye  not  so  much  on  the  dra- 
matic possibilities  of  the  story  as  on  its 
popularity  and  the  consequent  value  of 
its  name,  now  rarelv  changed. 

Paul  IVilstach. 


THE    FIRST    BOOKS   OF   SOME   AMERICAN   AUTHORS 


II. — Longfellow,   Lowell,   Holmes,    Bryant. 


While  a  student  at  college  Longfellow 
contributed  both  poetry  and  prose  to  the 
United  States  Literary  Gazette,  a  maga- 
zine published  in  Boston,  from  April, 
1824,  to  September,  1826.  In  1826, 
Messrs.  Cummings,  Hilliard  and  Com- 
pany, the  publishers  of  the  Gazette,  made 
up  a  selection  of  poems  by  American 
writers  from  the  magazine,  and  pub- 
lished them  in  a  little  eighteenmo  vol- 
ume, bound  in  grey  boards,  with  cloth 
back  and  paper  label.  The  title  of  the 
volume  was  Miscellaneous  Poems  selected 


from  the  United  States  Literary  Gazette, 
It  contained  fourteen  poems  by  Long- 
fellows  only  five  of  which  were  after- 
wards included  in  authorised  editions  of 
his  collected  works.  Tlie  little  book  is 
scarce,  especially  in  a  good,  clean  condi- 
tion. Mr.  Bierstadt's  copy  was  sold  in 
New  York  last  year  for  $33,  and  Mr. 
Roos's  in  Boston  for  $29,  and  another 
copy  was  sold  in  Boston,  in  1895,  for 
$35.  All  of  these  were  in  the  original 
binding.  Mr.  Arnold  in  his  First  Report 
of  a  Book  Collector  tells  of  "picking  up" 
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two  copies  in  a  Boston  book-shop  for 
$2.50  each. 

For  several  years  after  leaving  college 
Longfellow's  printed  work  was  confined 
to  text-books  for  use  in  his  classes  in  the 
foreign  languages  in  Bowdoin  College. 
The  first  book  of  his  that  may  be  con- 
sidered as  literature,  and  with  his  name 
on  the  title  page,  was  not  issued  until 
1833.  This  was  a  reprint  in  Spanish  and 
a  translation  into  English  of  "the  most 
beautiful  moral  poem"  of  that  language, 
the  Coplas  or  "couplets"  of  Jorge  Man- 
rique.  The  translation  had  been  just 
published  in  The  Nezv  England  Magazine 
for  December,  1832.  It  was  included  in 
his  Voices  of  tfie  Night,  and  is  found  in 
all  collected  editions  of  Longfellow's 
poems.  In  this  first  edition  the  Spanish 
and  English  are  on  pages  facing.  The 
poem  is  preceded  by  an  "Essay  on  the 
Moral  and  Devotional  Poetry  of  Spain," 
occupying  twenty-seven  pages,  and  is  fol- 
lowed by  nine  sonnets,  of  which  seven 
are  found  in  his  collected  works.  On  the 
title  page  the  translator  is  styled  "Pro- 
fessor of  Mod.  Lang,  and  Lit.  in  Bow- 
doin College."  This  volume,  which  may 
be  called  Longfellow's  first  book,  though 
of  less  interest  to  collectors  than  the 
Miscellaneous  Poems,  is  a  thin  twelvemo, 
bound  in  blue  cloth,  with  paper  label, 
Mr.  Bierstadt's  copy  was  sold  last  year 
for  $10  and  Mr.  Roos's  for  $8. 

James  Russell  Lowell's  first  book,  the 
Class  Poem  for  the  class  of  1838  at  Har- 
vard, was  published  anonymously  as  an 
octavo  pamphlet  in  a  brown  paper  cover, 
the  same  year.  He  had  previously  pub- 
lished several  poems  and  a  number  of 
prose  articles  in  Harz'ardiana,  the  col- 
lege magazine,  of  which  he  was  one  of 
the  editors  during  his  senior  year.  A 
few  months  before  graduation,  on  ac- 
count of  not  conforming  to  college  regu- 
lations respecting  attendance  at  morning 
prayers,  he  had  been  temporarily  sus- 
pended from  the  college.  This  time,  the 
last  term  of  his  last  year,  he  spent  at 
Concord,  and  it  was  there  that  the  Class 
Poem  was  written,  though  it  would  seem 
that  he  had  it  partly  prepared  before  his 
suspension.  In  the  preface  to  the  poem 
he  refers  to  this  enforced  absence: 


Many  of  my  readers,  and  all  of  my  friends 
know  that  it  was  not  by  any  desire  of  mine 
that  this  rather  slim  production  is  printed. 


Circumstances,  known  to  all  my  readers,  and 
which  I  need  not  dilate  on  here,  considerably 
cooled  my  interest  in  the  performance.  Many 
of  the  iines,^  though  in  fact  they  would  even 
then  be  indifferent  good,  I  should  prefer  if 
possible  to  see  in  prose.  Srd  Dis  alitrr.  Many 
were  written  merely  as  rough  draughts,  which 
I  intended  to  have  altered  and  revised,  but 
the  change  of  feeling,  mentioned  above,  has 
prevented,  and  rough  draughts  they  are  still. 
There  are  a  few  grains   of  gold,  or  at  least 
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tinsel,  in  the  composition,  but  the  lead — oh, 
word  infaust  to  poets! — will  I  fear,  far  out- 
weigh   them,     A    few    passages    have   been 

omitted,  whose  space  is  sufficiently  well  sup- 
plied by  asterisks. 

This  preface  is  dated  "Concord,  Mass.. 
August,  1838."  He  was  not  present  on 
class  day,  but  received  his  degree.  The 
poem  is  dedicated  "To  the  class  of  1838, 
some  of  whom  he  loves,  none  of  whom 
he  hates — by  their  classmate."  In  a  note 
however,  he  states  that  "by  the  advice 
of  friends  the  original  dedication  of  this 
performance  is  suppressed,  so  that  now, 
gentle  reader,  as  Grumio  says,  'it  shall 
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die  in  oblivion,  and  thou  return  unex- 
perienced to  thy  grave/ "  The  Class 
Paeni  was  never  included  in  any  of  his 
collected  volumes  of  verse.  We  quote  a 
part  of  Stanza  X.,  which  contains  his  in- 
vocation to  the  Muse: 

Dim    realm    of   shades!    ere   yet    I    take    my 

flight, 
To   pierce   the   gloom   of   thy   eternal   night, 
Where    Cant,    sublime    upon    her    throne    of 

brass. 
Feeds  every  knave  and  feeds  on   every  ass, 
Oh    let    me    breathe    one    last,    one    parting 

prayer, 
To    be    my    talisman    of   safety    there. 


CLASS     POEM. 
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Oh   thou!   to   whom,   where'er   my   footsteps 

roam, 
My    restless    soul    would    spread    its    pinions 

home, — 
Reality!   more  fair  than  any  seeming 
E'er   blest   the    fancy    of   an    angel's    dream- 
ing,— 
Be  thou  my  muse,  in  whose  blue  eye  I  see 
The  heaven  of  my  heart's  eternity! 
Oh,  hover  like  a  spirit  at  my  side, 
In  all  my  wanderings  a  heavenly  guide, 


Then,  if  in  Cant's  dim  mists  I  lose  my  way. 
Thy  blessed  smile  shall  lead  mc  back  to  day, 
And,  when  I  turn  me  from  the  land  of  night. 
Thou,  morning  star  of  love,  shalt  herald  light! 

The  pamphlet  is  scarce,  Mr.  Roos's 
copy  having  been  sold  in  Boston  last 
year  for  $38,  and  Mr.  Bierstadt's  1-  New 
York  for  $35.  Both  were  in  the  original 
covers. 

The  next  year,  1839,  Lowell  wrote: 
"If  I  could  get  any  bookseller  to  do  it 
for  me,  I  would  publish  a  volume  of 
poems.  Of  late  a  fancy  has  seized  me  for 
so  doing.  If  it  met  with  any  commen- 
dation I  could  get  paid  for  contributions 
to  periodicals."  Still  a  year  later,  in  No- 
vember, 1840,  he  wrote:  "I  shall  print 
my  volume.  Maria  [Maria  White,  whom 
he  afterwards  married]  wishes  me  to  do 
it  and  that  is  enough.  I  had  become 
tired  of  the  thought  of  it." 

The  book  came  out  the  next  year, 
probably  in  January  of  1841.  Its  title 
was  A  Year's  Life.  It  was  published  by 
"C.  C.  Little  and  J.  Brown,"  the  foun- 
ders of  the  present  Boston  house  of 
Messrs.  Little,  Brown  and  Company, 
with  the  motto  on  the  title  page,  **Ich 
liabc  gclcht  und  geliehct''  In  February  he 
wrote:  "My  book,  you  must  know,  is 
out.  It  has  been  received  with  distin- 
guished favour.  But  as  yet  only  two 
hundred  and  twenty-five  copies  have 
been  sold."  The  volume  is  a  sixteenmo, 
issued  in  Hght  brown  boards,  with  paper 
label.  A  slip  of  errata  is  pasted  in  the 
back.  Of  the  sixty-nine  poems  and  son- 
nets, which  it  contained,  only  eight  are 
included  in  the  final  collected  edition  of 
his  works.  We  quote  a  few  lines  from 
his  "L'Envoi,"  which  he  did  not  retain: 

"  GOE,  LITTLE  BOOKE!" 

Go,  little  book!  the  world  is  wide. 
There's  room  and  verge  enough  for  thee; 

For  thou  hast  learned  that  only  pride 
Lacketh  fit  opportunity. 
Which  comes  unbid  to  modesty. 

Go!  win  thy  way  with  gentleness: 
I  send  thee  forth,  my  first-born  child, 
Quite,  quite  alone,  to  face  the  stress 
Of  fickle  skies  and  pathways  wild. 
Where  few  can  keep  them  undefiled. 

Thou  camest  from  a  poet*s  heart. 
A  warm,  still  home,  and  full  of  rest: 
Far  from  the  pleasant  eyes  thou  art 
Of  those  who  know  and  love  thee  best, 
And  by  whose  hearthstones  thou  wert  blest. 

A  Year's  Life,  Lowell's  first  book,  is 
equally  rare  with  the  Class  Poem,  Mr. 
Bierstadt's  copy  was  sold  for  $45  and  Mr. 
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Roos's  for  $41,  both  bound  in  the  origi- 
nal boards. 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  began  early 
to  make  verses,  even  before  he  wrote 
them  down;  in  his  own  words,  "perhaps 
for  the  reason  given  by  the  French  poet, 
'Je  Us  ffies  premiers  vers  sans  savoir  Ics 
ecrire.'  "  And  he  goes  on  to  say:  "I  have 
often  been  asked  what  were  the  first 
verses  I  printed.  I  can't  be  quite  cer- 
tain on  this  point;  but  of  one  thing  I  am 
quite  certain,  that,  so  far  as  I  know,  no 
vestige  of  talent  is  found  in  any  one  of 
them."  In  the  last  edition  of  his  poems 
published  before  his  death  he  collected 
some  of  his  earliest  poems  in  an  Appen- 
dix, which  he  called  "Verses  from  the 
Oldest  Portfolio."  The  first  of  these  is 
a  translation  of  thirty-eight  lines  from 
Book  I.  of  the  ^fieid.  This,  he  states, 
was  written  in  1824  or  1825  while  a  stu- 
dent at  Phillips  Academy,  at  Andover, 
It  was  probably,  however,  not  contem- 
poraneously printed.  Bibliographers 
state  that  The  Harvard  Register,  a  peri- 
odical which  ran  through  twelve  num- 
bers from  March,  1827,  to  February, 
1828,  and  which  was  conducted  by  mem- 
bers of  the  classes  of  1827  and  1828,  con- 
tain his  earliest  printed  productions.  But 
Justin  Winsor,  in  his  bibliography  of  the 
writings  of  the  class  of  1828,  gives  the 
names  of  the  authors  of  almost  all  the 
pieces  in  that  magazine,  and  ascribes 
none  of  them  to  Holmes.  Mr.  Winsor 
made  up  his  bibliography  from  material 
bequeathed  to  Harvard  College  by  Dr. 
Henry  J.  Bowditch,  secretary  of  the 
class.  He  gives  the  authors  of  the  arti- 
cles in  the  Hansard  Register  from  the 
class  copy  of  the  magazine  annotated  by 
Dr.  Bowditch  and  from  three  other  an- 
notated copies,  one  formerly  belonging 
to  Charles  Sumner.  Holmes  certainly 
was  interested  in  the  magazine  and  may 
have  written  for  it.  In  a  letter  dated 
August  I,  1828,  he  wrote  to  one  of  his 
former  classmates:  "I  won't  send  you 
any  of  the  Harvard  Registers,  I  believe; 
I  don't  think  they  were  very  great."  And 
again  in  December,  he  writes  the  same 
correspondent:  "Perhaps  I  will  send  you 
a  Harvard  Register  some  time  or  other." 

Collectors  of  first  editions  of  an  author 
do  not  generally  care  for  newspapers  or 
magazines  which  contain  articles  by  him. 
But  if  a  printed  volume,  even  if  an  "an- 


nual," contain  a  poem  or  an  essay  by  the 
author,  it  is  considered  worthy  to  be 
added  to  the  collection.  The  earliest  vol- 
ume known  to  us,  containing  a  poem  by 
Holmes,  is  The  Token,  for  1831.  These 
"Tokens,"  issued  annually,  were  edited 
by  S.  G.  Goodrich  ("Peter  Parley")  and 
were  made  up  entirely  from  contributions 
by  American  authors.  Hawthorne  ap- 
pears in  all  of  the  early  volumes.  The 
volume  for  1831  contains  a  little  poem 
by  Holmes,  of  twenty  lines,  entitled  "The 
Lost  Boy."  It  was  evidently  written  to 
order,  the  publisher  supplying  him  with 
an  engraving  to  which  he  was  to  write 
some  verses.  "The  Lost  Boy"  is  not  in- 
cluded in  his  collected  works  and,  as  will 
be  seen,  the  poem  is  without  merit. 

THE   LOST    BOY. 
By  O.  W.  H. 

How  sweet  to  boyhood's  glowing  pulse 
The  sleep  that  languid  Summer  yields, 

In  the  still  bosom  of  the  wild, 
Or  in  the  flowery  fields! 

So  art  thou  slumbering,  lonely  boy — 
But  ah!  how  little  deemest  thou 

The  hungry  felon  of  the  wood 
Is  glaring  on  thee  now! 

He  crept  along  the  tangled  glen, 
He  panted  up  the  rocky  steep, 

He  stands  and  howls  above  thy  head, 
And  thou  art  still  asleep! 

No  trouble  mars  thy  peaceful  dream; 

And  though  the  arrow,  winged  with  death. 
Goes  glancing  near  thy  thoughtless  heart, 

Thou  heedest  not  its  breath. 

Sleep  on!  the  danger  all  is  past. 

The  watch-dog,  roused,  defends  thy  breast. 
And  well  the  savage  prowler  knows 

He  may  not  break  thy  rest! 

But  although  this  is  the  earliest  known 
to  us,  we  are  confident  that  it  was  not 
Holmes's  first  appearance  in  book  form. 
For,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  written  on 
March  28,  1828,  while  still  a  junior  at 
Harvard,  he  savs:  "I  smoke  most  de- 
voutly,  and  sing  most  unmusically,  have 
written  poetry  for  an  annual,  and  seen 
my  literary  bantlings  swathed  in  green 
silk  and  reposing  in  the  drawing  room." 
This  "annual"  may  have  been  The  Token 
for  1828,  or  it  may  have  been  some  other 
volume.  The  Token  for  that  year  was 
bound  in  silk,  but  all  the  contributions  to 
the  volume  were  anonymous  and  no 
poem  among  them  seems  ever  afterwards 
to  have  been  claimed  by  Holmes. 
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Holmes  contributed  seventeen  poems 
to  The  Harbinger,  published  in  Boston 
in  1833,  and  this  is  usually  considered  his 
first  book.  This  '*May  Gift"  was  in  three 
parts,  the  first  by  Park  Benjamin,  the 
second  by  Holmes  and  the  third  by  John 
Osborne  Sargent.  Among  Holmes's 
poems  was  included  "The  Last  Leaf," 
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undoubtedly  one  of  the  finest  pieces  he 
ever  wrote. 

His  first  appearance  by  himself  in 
book  form  and  the  first  book  to  have  his 
name  on  the  title  page  was  the  Poems  of 
1836,  issued  while  he  was  trying  half- 
heartedly, and  not  very  successfully,  to 
build  up  a  medical  practice  in  Boston. 
In  this  volume,  the  stirring  lyric,  "Old 
Ironsides"  was  incorporated  in  "Poetry, 
a  Metrical  Essay."  "Old  Ironsides"  orig- 
inally appeared  in  the  Boston  Daily  Ad- 


vertiser, and  was  afterwards  printed  as  a 
handbill  and  distributed  in  the  streets  of 
Washington.  No  copy  of  this  separate 
issue  seems  to  have  survived.  This  poem 
has  been  the  most  widely  read  of  his 
early  productions,  and  was,  perhaps,  the 
real  means  of  preventing  the  demolition 
of  the  U.  S.  frigate  Constitution, 

Some  copies  of  this  first  edition  of  the 
Poetns  appear  with  both  Boston  and  New 
York  imprint.  Mr.  Bierstadt's  copy 
was  sold  in  New  York  last  year  for  $16. 

William  CuUen  Bryant  tells  us  that  he 
began  to  make  verses  when  only  eight 
years  old.  When  about  ten  he  received  a 
ninepenny-piece  from  his  grandfather 
for  writing  a  rhymed  version  of  the  first 
chapter  of  the  Book  of  Job.  A  little  later 
he  was  appointed  to  deliver  an  address  at 
the  school  examination.  His  subject  was 
the  progress  of  learning  in  general  and 
of  the  school  in  particular,  and  was  done 
in  verse.  These  verses  were  afterwards 
printed  in  the  county  newspaper,  the 
Hampshire  Gazette  of  March  18,  1807. 

His  first  book,  Tlie  Embargo,  was 
printed  in  Boston  in  the  following  year. 
He  has  himself  left  us  an  account  of  how 
he  came  to  write  it: 

Under  Mr.  Jefferson's  administration,  in 
consequence  of  our  disputes  with  Great 
Britain,  an  embargo  was  laid  in  1807  upon  all 
the  ports  of  our  Republic  which,  by  putting 
a  stop  to  all  foreign  commerce,  had  a  disas- 
trous effect  upon  many  private  interests  and 
embittered  the  hatred  with  which  the  Feder- 
alists regarded  their  political  adversaries,  and 
particularly  Mr.  Jefferson.  I  had  written 
some  satirical  lines  apostrophising  the  Presi- 
dent, which  my  father  saw,  and,  thinking  well 
of  them,  encouraged  me  to  write  others  in 
the  same  vein.  This  I  did  willingly,  until 
the  additions  grew  into  a  poem  of  several 
pages,  in  the  midst  of  which  the  lines  of 
which  I  had  spoken  took  their  place. 

The  following  is  probably  a  portion  of 
the  "satirical  lines"  he  refers  to.  They 
are  rather  strongly  worded  advice  to  be 
given  by  a  thirteen-year-old  boy  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States: 

And  thou,  the  scorn  of  every  patriot's  name, 
Thy  country's  ruin  and  thy  council's  shame! 
Poor  servile  thing!    derision  of  the  brave! 
Who  erst  from  Tarleton  fled  to  Carter's  Cave; 
Thou,  who,  when  menaced  by  oerfidious  Gaul, 
Did'st  prostrate  to  her  whisker'd  minion  fall; 
And,  when  our  cash  her  empty  baprs  supply'd, 
Did'st  meanly  strive  the  foul  disgrace  to  hide; 
Go,  wretch,  resign  the  Presidential  chair. 
Disclose  thy  secret  measures,  foul  or  fair. 
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Go,  search  with  curious  eye  for  horned  frogs, 
'Mid  the  wild  wastes  of  Louisianian  bogs; 
Or,  where  Ohio  rolls  his  turbid  stream. 
Dig  for  huge  bones,  thy  glory  and  thy  theme. 
Go,  scan,  Philosophist,  thy  Sally's  charms. 
And  sink  supinely  in  her  sable  arms; 
But  quit  to  abler  hands  the  helm  of  State. 

The  first  edition  of  1808  is  a  small 
pamphlet  of  only  twelve  pages.  It  will 
be  noticed  that  Bryant's  name  is  not  on 
the  title  page  and  that  the  poem  is  said 
to  be  "By  a  youth  of  thirteen."  The 
Monthly  Anthology ,  in  noticing  the  book, 
said: 

If  this  poem  be  really  written  by  a  youth  of 
thirteen  it  must  be  acknowledged  an  extraor- 
dinary performance.  We  have  never  met 
with  a  boy  of  that  age  who  had  attained  to 
such  a  command  of  language  and  to  so 
much  poetic  phraseology.  Though  the  poem 
is  unequal,  and  there  are  some  flat  and  pro- 
saic passages,  yet  there  is  no  small  portion  of 
fire  and  some  excellent  lines. 

The  Embargo  was  reprinted  the  next 
year,  1809,  this  time  with  Bryant's  name 
on  the  title  page.  The  second  edition 
has  a  curious  advertisement,  unsigned. 


but  dated  February,  1809,  ^"d  written  in 
reply  to  the  question  of  age  raised  by  the 
magazine  criticism  quoted  above.  It 
runs  as  follows: 

A  doubt  having  been  intimated  in  the 
Monthly  Anthology  of  June  last,  whether  a 
youth  of  thirteen  years  could  have  boon  the 
author  of  this  poem — in  justice  to  iiis  merits 
the  friends  of  the  writer  feel  obliged  to  certify 
the  fact  from  their  personal  knowledge  of 
himself  and  his  family,  as  well  as  his  literary 
improvement  and  extraordinary  talents.  They 
would  premise  that  they  do  not  come  un- 
called before  the  public  to  bear  this  testi- 
mony. They  would  prefer  that  he  should  be 
judged  by  his  works,  without  favour  or  affec- 
tion. As  the  doubt  has  been  suggested,  they 
deem  it  merely  an  act  of  justice  to  remove  it. 
after  which  they  leave  him  a  candidate  for 
favour  in  common  with  other  literary  ad- 
venturers. They,  therefore,  assure  the  public 
that  Mr.  Bryant,  the  author,  is  a  native  of 
Cummington,  in  the  county  of  Hampshire, 
and  in  the  month  of  November  last  arrived 
at  the  age  of  fourteen  years.  These  facts 
can  be  authenticated  by  many  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  that  place,  as  well  as  by  several  of  his 
friends   who   give   this   notice;   and   if   it   be 
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deemed  worthy  of  further  inquiry,  the  printer 
is  enabled  to  disclose  their  names  and  places 
of  residence. 

This  second  edition  contains  also  a 
Preface,  dated  October  25,  1808,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  "Embargo"  are  the  words, 
"Written  April,  1808,"  which  are  not  in 
the  first  edition.  Seven  other  poems  are 
appended.  The  whole  makes  thirty-six 
pages,  including  the  preliminary  leaves. 

Both  editions  are  rare,  the  first  more 
especially.  We  know  of  only  two  copies 
extant,  both  in  private  collections  in  New 
York  City,  but  there  may  be  others,  and, 
if  there  are,  we  would  be  glad  to  learn 
of  their  existence. 

Neither  the  "Embargo"  nor  any  of 
the  other  poems  in  the  1809  volume  are 
included  in  the  collected  editions  of  the 


author's  works.  The  earliest  poem  which 
he  included  was  "Thanatopsis,"  which 
was  first  printed  in  the  North  American 
Rcz'ieiv  in  1817,  and  reprinted,  with  con- 
siderable changes,  in  the  volume  of 
Poettis  published  in  1821. 

Mr.  Parke  Godwin,  in  his  Life  of 
Bryant,  says:  "In  his  maturer  years  Mr. 
Bryant  was  naturally  ashamed  of  his 
early  political  poems,  both  as  poems  and 
as  expressions  of  opinion.  I  once  asked 
him  if  he  had  a  copy  of  The  Embargo. 
*No,'  he  answered,  testily,  *why  should  I 
keep  such  stuff  as  that?*  More  lately, 
when  I  told  him  that  I  had  succeeded  in 
borrowing  a  copy  from  a  friend,  his  re- 
ply was:  *Well,  you  have  taken  a  great 
deal  of  trouble  for  a  very  foolish  thing.*  " 

Lutlwr  S.  Livingston, 


THE    PLAY    OF   THE    IMAGINATION 


It  is  interesting  to  study  the  personal- 
ity of  a  man  whose  work  is  invested  with 
freshness,  charm  and  individuality,  be- 
cause such  a  study  invariably  makes  us 
aware  of  that  subtle  and  elusive  skill  in 
the  use  of  all  materials  which  is  not  tech- 
nical but  vital.  That  skill  is  impossible 
without  special  training,  but  it  is  not  the 
product  of  training;  it  is  not  dexterity;  it 
is  not  facility ;  it  has  the  ease  and  grace  of 
a  harmonious  expression  of  all  that  is 
distinctive  and  original  in  the  man.  No 
one  thinks  of  technical  skill  in  that  mo- 
ment of  revelation  which  comes  when 
one  stands  for  the  first  time  in  the  pres- 
ence of  a  noble  work;  later  one  may  study 
at  length  and  with  delight  the  perfection 
of  workmanship  disclosed  in  solidity  of 
structure  and  in  harmony  of  detail ;  but  in 
the  moment  of  revelation  it  is  the  essen- 
tial and  interior  truth  and  beauty,  which 
shine  from  form  and  colour  and  texture 
as  the  soul  shines  in  a  human  face,  and 
which  evoke  a  thrill  of  recognition  in  us. 

Now,  this  higher  skill  which  dominates 
and  subordinates  the  technical  skill,  this 
skill  of  the  spirit  which  commands  and 
uses  the  skill  of  the  body,  is  born  in  the 
soul  of  the  worker  and  is  the  ultimate  evi- 
dence and  fruit  of  his  mastership.  It  is 
conditioned  on  the  free  play  of  the  imagi- 
nation through  all  the  material  which  the 


worker  uses.  It  involves  that  fusion  of 
knowledge,  intelligence,  facility  and  in- 
sight which  can  be  eflfected  only  by  the 
constant  use  of  the  imagination.  In 
statesmanship  Burke  and  Webster  are 
examples  of  this  highest  type  of  worker; 
men  who  not  only  command  the  facts 
with  which  they  are  called  upon  to  deal, 
but  who  so  organise  and  vitalise  those 
facts  that,  in  their  final  presentation, 
these  facts  possess  the  force  of  irresistible 
argument,  and  are  illumined  and  clothed 
with  perennial  beauty  as  works  of  art.  In 
like  manner,  in  the  pulpit,  Chrysostom, 
Fenelon,  Newman  and  Brooks  not  only 
set  religious  truth  in  impressive  order, 
but  gave  it  the  appealing  power  of  a 
noble  and  enduring  beauty. 

It  is  impossible  to  do  a  great  piece  of 
work  unless  one  can  form  an  image  of  it 
in  advance ;  unless  one  can  see  it  as  it  will 
finally  appear.  If  one  were  limited  in 
vision  to  the  detail  actually  in  hand,  the 
whole  would  never  be  completed;  that 
which  makes  the  perfection  of  the 
whole  possible  is  the  ability  of  the  worker 
to  keep  that  whole  before  him  while  he 
deals  with  the  detached  parts.  Without 
that  power  the  worker  is  a  mechanical 
dRidge,  whose  work  has  no  quality 
save  that  of  dogged  fidelity  to  the  task. 
Now  this  power  of  keeping  the  whole 
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before  the  mind  while  dealing  with  the 
parts,  of  seeing  the  completed  machine 
while  shaping  a  pin  or  a  cog,  of  getting, 
the  complete  effect  of  the  argument  while 
elaborating  a  minor  point,  resides  in  the 
imagination.  It  is  the  light  which  must 
shine  upon  all  toil  that  has  in  it  intelli- 
gence, prevision  and  freshness;  and  its 
glow  is  as  essential  in  mechanical  as  in 
purely  artistic  work.  Whenever,  in  any 
kind  of  work  dealing  with  any  kind  of 
material,  there  is  any  constructive  quality, 
any  fitting  of  part  with  part,  any  adjust- 
ment of  means  to  ends,  there  must  be 
imagination. 

Work  which  is  done  without  imagina- 
tion is  so  rudimentary  that,  at  the  best,  its 
highest  use  is  to  save  some  one  else  a 
little  drudgery.  This  elementary  kind  of 
work  is  often  done  by  those  students  of 
literature  who  confuse  the  study  of  gram- 
matical construction  with  style,  and  those 
students  of  the  Bible  who  think  they  are 
illustrating  the  truths  of  religion  by 
purely  textual  study.  Theology  has  suf- 
fered many  things  at  the  hands  of  those 
who  have  attempted  to  explain  the  divine 
mysteries  without  the  light  which  alone 
penetrates  those  mysteries.  To  do  the 
commonest  work  with  sincerity  and 
force;  to  understand  the  simplest  char- 
acter; to  perform  the  simplest  services  of 
friendship;  to  enter  into  another's  trial 
and  to  give  the  balm  of  sympathy  to  the 
one  who  is  smitten  and  bruised;  to  con- 
duct a  campaign  by  foreseeing  the  move- 
ments of  an  adversary,  or  to  carry  on  suc- 
cessfully a  great  enterprise  by  forecasting 
its  probable  development;  to  make  any 
invention  or  discovery;  to  be  a  really 
gfreat  preacher,  physician,  lawyer,  teacher, 
mechanic ; — ^to  do  any  of  these  things  one 
must  have  and  one  must  use  the  imagi- 
nation. 

The  charm  with  which  the  imagination 
invests  childhood  is  due  to  its  habitual 
and  unconscious  use  by  children,  and  is 
suggestive  of  the  methods  by  which  this 
facility  may  be  made  the  inspirer  of  all 
tasks  and  toil.  The  child  makes  vivid 
images  of  the  ideas  which  appeal  to  it; 
it  gives  reality  to  those  ideas  by  identify- 
ing them  with  the  objective  w^orld;  it 
clothes  all  things  with  which  it  plays 
with  life.  In  his  autobiography  Goethe 
describes  the  door  in  the  wall  of  a  cer- 
tain garden  in  Frankfort  within  which 
many  marvelous  things  happened ;  a  true 


romance  of  incident  and  adventure  which 
became  as  real  to  the  romancer  as  to  his 
eager  and  credulous  listeners.  De  Quin- 
cey  created  an  imaginary  kingdom,  peo- 
pled with  imaginary  beings  whom  he 
ruled  with  benignant  wisdom,  amid  uni- 
versal prosperity  and  peace,  until,  in 
an  unlucky  hour,  he  admitted  his  brother 
into  a  partnership  of  authority;  and  that 
brother,  unable  to  withstand  the  tempta- 
tions of  absolute  power,  became  a  re- 
morseless tyrant.  And  De  Quincey  feel- 
ingly describes  the  reality  of  his  anguish 
when,  to  protect  his  innocent  subjects 
from  a  tyrant's  rapacity,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  destroy  his  imaginary  kingdom. 
The  imaginative  boy  turns  a  vacant  lot 
into  an  African  jungle  and  hunts  wild 
beasts  in  constant  peril  of  his  life;  the 
imaginative  girl  carries  on  social  inter- 
course with  her  dolls  as  seriously  as  with 
her  most  intimate  playmates.  Every- 
thing is  real  and  alive  to  a  child,  and  the 
world  of  ideas  has  as  much  substance  as 
the  world  of  matter. 

These  characteristics  of  a  child  in  its 
play  throw  clear  light  on  the  true  meth- 
ods of  the  man  in  his  work;  for  the  play 
of  childhood  is  prophetic  of  the  work  of 
maturity;  it  is  the  prelude  in  which  all  the 
great  motivs  are  distinctly  audible.  The 
man  who  gives  his  work  completeness 
and  charm  must  conceive  of  that  work, 
not  as  a  detached  and  isolated  activity, 
but  as  part  of  the  great  order  of  life;  a 
product  of  the  vital  forces  as  truly  as  the 
flower  which  has  its  roots  in  the  earth.  To 
the  growth  of  the  flower  everything  con- 
tributes ;  it  is  not  limited  to  the  tiny  plot 
in  which  it  is  planted ;  the  vast  chemistry 
of  nature  in  soil,  atmosphere  and  sky 
nourishes  it;  it  seems  to  have  the  universe 
behind  it.  In  like  manner  a  man  must 
habitually  think  of  his  work,  not  as  a 
mere  putting  forth  of  his  technical  skill, 
but  as  the  vital  product  of  all  the  forces 
which  sustain  him.  A  real  poem  grows 
out  of  all  that  is  deepest  in  a  man's  nature: 
to  its  making  in  spiritual  conception 
structure,  form  and  style  his  body,  his 
mind  and  his  soul  contribute;  its  metre 
adjusting  itself  to  the  length  of  his  breath, 
its  ideas  taking  direction  and  significance 
from  his  thought,  and  its  elusive  suggest- 
iveness  and  beauty  conveying  something 
of  his  mysterious  personality.  A  true  ser- 
mon is  never  what  is  sometimes  called 
a  pulpit  effort;  it  is  always  the  product  of 
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the  preacher's  experience;  he  does  not 
and  cannot  make  it ;  it  must  grow  within 
him.  A  great  oration  has  the  same  vital 
relationship  with  the  orator,  the  occasion, 
the  theme  and  human  experience.  It  is 
never  a  bit  of  detached  brilliancy;  it  is 
always,  like  Lincoln's  address  at  Gettys- 
burg, the  summing  up  and  expression  of 
a  vast  and  deep  movement  of  the  human 
spirit.  In  its  form  it  reveals  the  man 
who  makes  it;  in  its  content  it  is  seen  to 
be  inevitable.    It  lies  in  the  consciousness 


of  a  race  before  it  rises  into  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  orator  and  takes  flight 
on  the  wings  of  immortal  speech. 

To  think  habitually  of  one's  work  as  a 
growth,  not  a  thing  made  out  of  hand; 
as  a  product  of  all  the  forces  of  one's 
nature,  and  not  a  bit  of  skill;  as  alive  in 
the  sense  in  which  all  things  are  alive  in 
which  spirit  and  life  express  themselves; 
— to  conceive  of  one's  work  in  this  large 
and  vital  way  is  to  keep  the  imagination 
playing  through  and  inspiring  it. 

Hamilton  W,  Mabie. 


MR.    GLADSTONE'S    LITERARY   OPINIONS* 


How  far  is  one  entitled,  after  conversa- 
tion with  a  great  man,  to  transmit  his 
opinions  to  paper  and  to  publish  them  at 
his  death?  That  is  a  question  which  Mr. 
Lionel  Tollemache's  Talks  zvith  Mr. 
Gladstone  undoubtedly  raises.  Mr.  Tol- 
lemache  met  Mr.  Gladstone  at  some 
dozen  or  so  dinner  parties,  and  while  the 
two  avoided  politics,  they  discussed  many 
literary  questions.  That  Mr.  Tollemache 
within  a  few  days  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
death  should  have  burst  upon  the  coun- 
try with  a  book  about  the  great  states- 
man has  a  little  touch  of  modernity, 
which  we  should  hardly  have  expected 
from  the  author  of  Safe  Studies  and 
Stotws  of  Stumbling.  Both  those  books 
were  privately  circulated  for  years,  and 
were  given  away  by  Mr.  Tollemache  to 
literary  friends.  They  made  known  to 
the  few  the  fact  that  their  author  had  a 
keenly  critical  intellect  and  a  remarkable 
memory.  His  account  of  conversations 
with  Mark  Pattison  and  others  made  de- 
lightful reading.  It  is  to  him  we  owe  that 
story  of  Pattison  on  his  deathbed,  han- 
dling some  of  his  favourite  books  and 
wondering  if  he  would  have  them  with 
him  in  Heaven. 

Mr.  Tollemache,  it  is  well  to  add  here, 
is  a  son  of  John  Tollemache,  who  repre- 
sented different  divisions  of  Cheshire  in 
Parliament  for  thirty-one  years,  and  who 
was  created  a  peer  in  1876,  and  he  is  the 
brother  of  the  present  Lord  Tollemache. 

How    far,    however,    one    asks,    was 

*TaIks  with  Mr.  Gladstone.  By  the  Hon. 
Lionel  A.  Tollemache.  New  York:  Long- 
mans, Green  &  Co.,  $1.25. 


Mr.  Tollemache  entitled  to  reproduce 
these  conversations  and  to  publish  this 
book?  The  H'' est  minster  Gasctte,  usually 
sufficiently  capable  in  its  criticism,  calls 
in  question  his  taste  and  judgment  in 
the  matter.  To  me  this  seems  to  be  al- 
most an  approach  to  cant,  the  more  par- 
ticularly when  I  think  of  the  thousands 
of  columns  of  far  too  intimate  matter 
that  were  written  about  Mr.  Gladstone 
while  he  was  on  his  deathbed — ^and  after- 
wards— ^by  every  London  paper.  Mr. 
Tollemache  has  simply  given  us  Mr. 
Gladstone's  opinions  concerning  Scott. 
George  Eliot,  and  other  writers,  opinions 
which  might  have  been  proclaimed  on 
the  house-tops.  There  is  scarcely,  I 
imagine,  a  line  in  this  book  which  Mr. 
Gladstone  would  not  have  willingly  seen 
published.  I  am  quite  sure  that  there 
were  many  lines  in  the  Westminster  Ga- 
zette and  in  other  journals  at  the  time  of 
his  death,  minute  reports  of  death-cham- 
ber incidents  and  so  on.  which  he  would 
have  profoundly  deprecated. 

There  is  the  less  objection  to  Mr.  Tolle- 
mache's **Talks'*  ni  that  the  revelation  of 
Mr.  Gladstone  is  one  which,  on  the 
whole,  his  admirers  will  be  glad  to  see. 
It  is,  of  course,  to  be  regretted  that  he 
could  not  appreciate  Mr.  Meredith's  nov- 
els, and  that  he  stuck  in  the  middle  of 
Diana  of  the  Crossways,  but  the  fact  that 
he  recognised  Emily  Bronte  was  a  great 
poet,  and  that  George  Eliot  was  not,  may 
stand  against  that  in  our  minds  in  behalf 
of  his  critical  judgment. 

It  is  charming  again,  to  meet  Mr, 
Gladstone  in  his  enthusiasm  for  Sir  Wal- 
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ler  Scott.  A  young  lady  at  a  dinner  de- 
scribed Scott  as  "dull,"  and  said  she  got 
more  pleasure  from  Thackeray  and 
George  Eliot.  Mr.  Gladstone  got  al- 
most angry  when  she  expressed  a  belief 
in  the  individuality  of  Maggie  TuUiver 
as  against  any  of  Scott's  heroines. 
Scott's  queens  seemed  to  her,  she  said, 
to  be  a  child's  notion  of  a  queen,  and  to 
have  nothing  distinctive.  "What,  does 
he  make  no  difference  between  Queen 
Mary  and  Queen  Elizabeth?"  he  asked, 
indignantly,  as  he  might  well  ask.  The 
suggestion  that  there  is  no  difference  in 
Scott's  female  characters,  that  there  are 
not  wide  gulfs  between  Di  Vernon. 
Jeanie  Deans,  Mary  of  Scotland,  and  so 
on,  is  to  be  guilty  of  a  parrot  cry  that  has 
no  critical  faculty  behind  it.  Carlyle,  it 
is  true,  said  much  the  same  thing,  but 
Carlyle  had  no  capacity  whatever  for 
judging  imaginative  literature.-  Over 
and  over  again  in  these  pages  we  are 
introduced  to  Scott,  and  it  is  always 
something  sound  and  judicious  that  Mr. 
Gladstone  has  to  say  on  the  subject.  In 
order  of  interest  his  favourite  novels 
were  Kenilworth  and  TJte  Bride  of  Lam- 
mermoor,  and  next  in  order  Ivanhoe,  Old 
Mortality,  and  IVavcrley,  He  thought 
that  after  these  came  Rob  Roy  and  Guy 
Manmring,  He  pronounced  Mr.  R.  H. 
Hutton,  of  the  Spectator,  as  the  leading 
English  critic  since  Matthew  Arnold's 
death.  That  of  course,  was  but  an  in- 
dividual judgment;  there  were  a  dozen 
critics  at  the  time  equal  or  superior  to 
Mr.  Hutton,  but  Mr.  Hutton  was  fre- 
quently a  good  critic,  and  the  judgment 
is,  at  any  rate,  interesting.  He  thought 
Manzoni's  Ode  on  the  Death  of  Napoleon 
was  superior  to  Byron's,  which,  indeed, 
he  pronounced  a  failure.  Incidentally 
we  are  told  that  Wellington  was  in  fa- 
vour of  having  Napoleon  shot.  Mr. 
Gladstone  declined  to  regard  Shelley  as 
"a  one-sided  man  of  genius,"  because, 
as  he  said,  dying  young  he  never  quite 
"broke  loose  from  the  egg-shell."  He 
rated  Huxley  lower  than  Romanes.  That, 
of  course,  was  theological  prejudice,  and 
Mr.  Gladstone's  opinions  do  not  make 
as^ood  reading  where  men  of  science 
are  concerned  as  when  he  is  discussing 
men  of  letters. 

It  is  often  said  that  Mr.  Gladstone  never 
made  any  phrases  that  will  live.  Mr.  Tol- 
lemache,  however,  comes  to  his  defence 


in  this  particular,  and  reminds  us  that  a 
lot  of  phrases  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  which 
are  not  usually  associated  with  him  were 
really  of  his  creation,  as,  for  example, 
"Prosperity  advancing  by  leaps  and 
bounds,"  turning  the  Turks  out  "bag  and 
baggage,"  "Within  the  range  of  practical 
politics,"  and  the  division  of  the  popula- 
tion into  "the  classes  and  the  masses." 
He  expressed  himself  with  unbounded 
admiration  of  one  of  Ruskin's  magnifi- 
cently analytical  sentences,  and  he  called 
Mill  "the  saint  of  Rationalism."  He,  ap- 
parently knew  very  little  about  Lord 
Lytton's  novels,  and  much  surprised  Mr. 
Tollemache  by  showing  he  did  not  know 
who  was  so  picturesquely  described  as 
"The  last  of  the  barons."  He  did  not 
share  the  enthusiasm  for  Jane  Austen, 
and  described  her  as  "parochial,"  while 
Scott  was  "world-historical."  On  the 
other  hand,  he  had  a  great  appreciation 
of  Miss  Ferrier's  Inheritance, 

Mr.  Gladstone  is  particularly  interest- 
ing in  treating  of  the  Revised  Translation 
of  the  Bible.  He  said  he  had  advised  the 
translators  to  bring  out  at  an  early  stage 
a  few  specimens  of  their  work,  and  the 
translators  utterly  refused  to  let  their  un- 
finished work  be  treated  in  this  way. 
"They  laughed  me  to  scorn,"  said  Mr. 
Gladstone,  "and  the  result  has  been  that 
the  revised  version  died  almost  at  its 
birth." 

He  spoke  very  humanly  and  reason- 
ably about  the  Laureateship.  He  did  not 
propose  a  successor  to  Tennyson,  be- 
cause he  did  not  consider  that  there  was 
anyone  of  sufficient  standing  to  receive 
the  post,  by  far  the  greatest  of  our  Eng- 
lish poets  being  practically  out  of  the 
running.  This,  of  course,  was  Mr.  Swin- 
burne, and  ever>'one  will  agree  that  Mr. 
Gladstone  was  right  as  to  the  others,  al- 
though why  Mr.  Swinburne  should  be 
out  of  the  running  is  not  quite  clear. 
Many  of  us,  indeed,  have  a  strong  con- 
viction that  he  would  have  accepted  the 
Laureateship  if  it  had  been  urged  upon 
him,  as  it  ought  to  have  been. 

Mr.  Gladstone  had  once  held  an  ami- 
able conversation  with  Carlvle  at  Men- 
tone,  and  he  was,  therefore,  amazed 
when,  in  Froude's  Life,  he  found  he  was 
treated  very  contemptuously.  That,  of 
course,  could  easily  be  explained  by  the 
fact  that  Carlyle  was  a  man  of  quick  and 
changing  emotions,  and  the  sentiment  of 
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immanent  in  the  universe  (as  He  doubt- 
less is,  let  me  hasten  to  add)  and  then 
mistaking  a  fine  poetic  pantheistic  fer- 
vour for  personal  piety.  A  democratisa- 
tion  of  art  would  be  like  emptyinp^  a 
pitcher  of  sparklinp:  spring  water  upon 
the  ground.  A  few  imperceptible  traces 
were  infinitely  less  satisfying — in  fact, 
scarcely  the  real  thing.  Call  tliis  watery 
dilution  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  if 
vou  will,  but  let  the  time-honoured  dis- 
tinction  between  knowledge  and  art, 
beauty  and  power,  be  preserved  intact. 
There  is  no  gain  to  the  world  in  levelling 
down  evcrytliing  and  everybody  to  the 
comprehension  of  a  peasant,  or  in  over- 
looking the  existence  of  a  true  aristoc- 
racy of  life  and  thought.  Despite  the  co- 
herency of  Count  Tolstoy's  argument, 
then,  external  considerations  which  arc 
not  susceptible  of  mathematical  measure- 
ment enable  one  to  aver  that  the  Count's 
dilemma  is  of  straw  :  art  is  every  whit  the 
vital  matter  it  is  supposed  to  be.  and 
verv  much  of  that  which  we  call  art  is 

m 

real  art. 

One  will  discern  in  the  present  organ- 
isation of  society  sufficient  cause  for  the 
slow  diflfusion  of  art  among  the  masses. 
The  latter  are,  as  Count  Tolstoy  would 
be  cpiick  to  admit,  "crushed  by  toil."  So. 
too,  are  manv  of  the  idle-rich,  the  dif- 
ference  being  that  their  idleness  repre- 
sents a  past  period  of  trituration,  in 
which  heart  and  soul  gradually  became 
atrophied.  Xor  is  it  likely  that  even  in 
Russia  there  are  enough  **simple,  unper- 
verted  peasant  labourers"  to  count  con- 
vincingly against  the  intelligibility  of  art. 
If  simplicity  means  ignorance,  that  is  an 
obstacle  rather  than  a  help'in  the  appre- 
ciation of  art.  But  there  are  as  many  per- 
verted natures,  perhaps,  without  as  within 
the  peasant  class,  thus  debarred  from 
the  highest  particii)ation  in  these  de- 
lights.    "Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart. 


for  they  shall  see'*  the  beautiful,  is  a  be- 
atitude which  has  been  somewhat  neg- 
lected in  the  art  world,  and  which  will 
be,  as  long  as  artists  prefer  to  affect  an 
ignorance  of  the  spiritual  underpinnings 
of  their  work.  Plainly,  this  is  not  a  mat- 
ter which  can  be  agitated  "along  class 
lines."  Fancy  some  one  asserting  of  our 
wealthy  set  that  their  life  is  rounded  in 
three  feelings,  pride,  sensuality,  and 
ennui,  and  that  these  three  feelings  con- 
stitute almost  the  only  subject-matter  of 
the  artistic  productions  they  buy  and  rel- 
ish !  And  can  it  be  said  that  here  all 
labourers,  and  many  of  the  non-labour- 
ing folk,  do  not  comprehend  Dickens, 
Hugo,  and  Schiller?  Why,  the  other 
day,  a  Russian  Jew  who  conducts  a  news- 
stand convinced  me  that  he  had  read  the 
stories  of  Anton  Chekhoff.  translations 
of  which  were  being  published  in  a  New 
York  newspaper.  And  for  "art-criticism'* 
and  a  perception  of  natural  beauty  com- 
mend me  to  a  coloured  servant  who 
remarked  upon  the  "wetness"  of  a  Shurt- 
leff  while  she  was  dusting,  and  on  an- 
other occasion  wanted  to  know  if  the 
snow-encrusted  grey  wall  of  the  Park 
was  not  like  a  white-capped  wave!  If 
she  had  quoted  Kingsley's 

They  rowed  her  in  across  the  rolling  foam — 
The  cruel,  crawling  foam, 

it  would  have  been  pathetic,  tawdry,  and 
all  the  rest,  but  she  did  not,  and  I  there- 
fore believe  in  the  veracity  of  her  sense 
impressions.  Whatever  may  be  the 
case  in  Russia  (and  the  "squeaking, 
shrinking  provincials  observable  in  the 
streets  of  St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow  are 
a  curious  commentary  upon  Count  Tol- 
stoy's generalisations)  in  God's  Country 
there  are  a  plenty  of  "labourers"  to 
whom  objects  of  art  would  be  fairly  in- 
telligible under  favourable  conditions. 

George  Merriam  Hyde. 
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Pan  and  the  Voung  Shepherd,  by  Mau- 
rice Hewlett,  the  author  of  The  Forest 
Loixrs,  Avill  be  publisheil  by  Mr.  John 
Lane  about  the  middle  of  October. 
Meantime  Mr.  Lane  has  kindly  permit- 
ted ustogiveto  the  readers  of  The  Book- 
man a  foretaste  of  the  new  book,  and  to 
quote  in  full  one  of  the  scenes.  It  is  a 
pastoral  drama  in  two  acts,  and  like  The 
Forest  Lovers,  is  bathed  in  a  woodland 
atmosphere  and  vitalised  with  the  passion 
of  love  and  youth.  Its  relation  to  time 
and  space  is  even  more  unboimded  and 
remote  from  modern  life  and  conditions 
than  that  of  his  novel,  but  it  has  the 
throbbing  note  of  life,  the  spirit  of  ever- 
lasting youth  and  the  human  impulse  in 
it  which  find  the  universal  heart.  The 
first  scene  shows  us  Neanias,  with  tlie 
longing  of  youth,  seeking  to  explore  the 
world  beyond  the  sheepfold  in  the  valley 
which  has  hitherto  hemmed  him  in,  save 
for  a  chance  occasion  two  summers 
agone,  when  he  "got  up  the  mountain 
edge,  and  from  the  top  saw  the  world 
stretched  out — cornlands  and  forest,  the 
river  winding  among  the  meadow  flats, 
and  right  off,  like  a  hem  of  the  sky,  the 
moving  sea,  with  snatches  of  foam,  and 
largeshipsreaching  forward,  out-bound." 
While  his  grandfather  sleeps  he  makes 
his  escape.  **World,  world,  I  am  com- 
ing!" he  shouts. 

Neanias  {to  his  dog) 

Kep,  go  you  down  and  fold  the  sheep;  I've 
other  work  on  hand.  It's  now  or  never,  and 
I  must  go.  Bountiful  God  knows  the  end  of 
this.  Fve  heard  tell  the  Mistress  o'  the 
Green  Wood  is  abroad  at  this  hour  and  may 
be  discerned  to  flit  across  the  grass  rides  be- 
twixt the  shelving  trees.  Now  I  shall  see  the 
white  face  again.  I  will  kiss  sorrow  from 
the  open  mouth.  Yes,  yes.  Lady.  I  am  surely 
coming.  Ride,  Moon,  through  your  silver 
brake;  discourse.  O  stars,  of  high  ventures, 
while  I  fare  forth  into  the  lovely  hidden 
world. 

Thus  ends  the  first  scene.  In  the  sec- 
ond scene  Neanias  comes  upon  the  Earth 
Daughters,  who  join  hands  and  dance 
around  Aglae — the  Lady  of  the  white 
face  of  whom  Neanias  is  enamoured. 
They  sing  by  turns — two  of  the  songs 
are  as  follows : 


Dry  AS 

I  stood  hid  to  the  flanks  in  the  thick  of  the 

fern 
As  the  tired  day  fell, 

Washing  my  body  in  biood  shed  by  the  sun; 
In  the  hush  of  my  spell 
My  voice  chimed  like  a  bell 
As  I  sang,  as  I  sang  of  the  long  peace  of  the 

woods. 
Like  a  miracle 
All  in  a  golden  cloud    my    hair    floated    and 

spread. 
And  the  dusk  loved  well 
My  bosom's  sinking  and  swell. 

Adora 

I  am  the  Morning  Calm  and  the  smile  of  me 

is  like  sleep 
Even  and  deep; 
And  my  eyes  are  twin   mountain  lakes,  and 

the  lashes  of  them 
Like  the  swishing  sedge 
That  hideth  the  water's  edge. 
I  float  on  the  white  water  ere  daylight  begins 
Or  the  moon  grows  wan. 
And  I  spin  at  a  loom  the  life  of  the  day  to 

come, 
A  little  span. 
The  day  of  the  life  of  man. 

Aglae  is  the  youngest  of  them  all,  and 
because  of  her  re.<;isting  Pan,  w^ho  chased 
her  long  through  the  Green  Wood,  he 
struck  her  dumb  in  his  resentment  and 
the  terror  thereof  yet  endures  upon  her — 
so  she  is  *' Virgin  Dawn."  Neanias,  defy- 
ing the  ban,  takes  her  by  the  hand  and 
leads  her  away  to  his  sheepfold  in  the 
vallev  w'here  he  makes  her  his  wife.  The 
vengeance  of  Pan  follows  them, and  there 
is  ruth  and  riot  in  the  Green  Wood  for  a 
spell,  until  the  quiet  peace  and  pastoral 
beauty  of  the  woodland  fall  gently  over 
the  close. 

The  fourth  scene  of  the  first  act  con- 
tains some  of  the  finest  writing  and  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  passages  of  the 
drama.  The  scene  is  on  a  moor,  over- 
looking the  valley;  Neanias  enters  carry- 
ing Aglae;  he  sets  her  on  a  fallen  tree 
and  stands  looking  at  her. 

Neanias. 

She  keeps  her  eyes  fixt  on  me:  I  think  she 
is  going  to  cry.  The  corners  of  her  mouth 
are  down — a  bad  sign.  Her  lips  cling  loosely 
together — a  worse.  She  hath  grey  eyes — how 
deep  and  soft!  How  far-searching!  How 
seeming  to  ask  for  help  of  me,  like  a  dumb 
beast's!     And  her  lips  arc  cold;  and  she  is 
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dumb!  What  should  a  man  do  with  a  girl 
at  such  a  time?  Put  his  arm  about  her, 
doubtless,  and  give  her  a  kiss,  or  kisses. 
There  is  that  upon  her  which  forbids  a  care- 
less handling.  Besides — oh,  it  would  be 
merciless!  I  have  heard  that  of  old  time  the 
Squire  knelt  before  his  lady  to  kiss  her  hand, 
or  even  her  foot.  Shall  I  salute  her  so?  I 
have  her  hand,  and  can  see  her  sandall'd  foot, 
with  the  little  toes  like  windflowcrs  peeping 
up  through  the  herbage.  The  hand  is  nearer; 
I  will  kiss  her  hand.  How  small,  how  warm, 
how  gentle  a  hand!  Her  cheek  was  cold  as  a 
stone — to  be  warmed  some  day  by  my  fire! 
I  have  warmed  her  hand  already  in  mine:  let 
me  warm  the  other.  (He  has  both  her  hands). 
Oh.  Aglae,  you  are  trembling!  What's  the 
matter,  my  dear?  Art  cold,  art  afraid,  wistful 
Aglae?  Why,  girl,  thou  hast  a  lover,  a  sweet- 
heart; is  it  nothing  to  thee?  Never  a  lass 
yet  but  hugged  the  darling  thought,  if  the 
wisdom  of  man  speaks  true.  Cheer  then, 
cheer  then,  pretty  maid,  for  I  at  least  will 
be  true.  Ah,  ah!  You  cast  down  your  eyes 
at  that;  'fore  God,  you  blush — O  Aglae.  how 
soft-cheekt  you  are!  But  I  say  it  again.  I 
will  be  your  true  man,  even  as  my  father 
that  is  dead  loved  my  mother  whom  he  stole 
from  a  country  far  from  here  and  taught  the 
use  of  love  in  a  quiet  valley.  She  was  a  sea- 
bred  woman,  black-haired,  swan-neckt,  and 
knew  nothing  of  sheep  or  husbandry.  But 
my  father  taught  her  all  that,  and  she  loves 
him  yet  though  he  lies  with  a  broken  back 
deep  under  Church  mould.  Even  as  my 
father  was  to  her.  so  to  you  will  I  be,  girl: 
even  so.  Ah,  Saints,  she  looketh  up  again, 
with  beseeching  and  with  dumb  prayer!  Do 
her  lips  move?  No  sound,  no  sound  at  all! 
She  must  speak  to  me;  she  shall  speak.  Look, 
Aglae.  do  as  I  do;  move  your  lips  now  as 
I  move  mine.  Now  thus:  tongue  to  palate, 
that  is  L.  Yes,  yes.  Open  lips  to  form 
broad  O,  full  as  my  heart.  Wider  yet,  and 
fuller:  L,  O!  Now  lower  lip  to  upper  teeth 
for  V,  and  E  as  mute  as  you.  Do  it  now. 
It  is  done!  That  is  LOVE.  Aglae.  that  is 
LOVE!  .  .  .  Aglae,  T  will  kneel  before 
you  and  ask  you — stay  with  me!  Look,  now. 
I  have  come  over  the  hills  for  you.  braving 
dangers,  my  word!  and  fatigues,  and  uncertain 
powers,  possibly  of  the  Devil.  Stay  with 
me.  Your  eyes  are  soft  and  very  gentle,  yet 
wide  with  watting  for  fear:  narrow  them  that 
peace  may  come  in.  Do  you  fear?  You 
cannot  fear  me.  Look  at  me.  Aglae — are  you 
afraid?  You  shake  your  head:  you  are  not! 
Then  I  will  tell  you  more.  I  am  here  and  you 
are  here,  none  oeside  us,  we  two  in  the  ooen 
world.  Oh,  my  dear,  I  love  you  well!  The 
danger  and  «ick  dread  are  going  with  the 
night;  soon  you  and  the  day  will  smile  to- 
gether. The  sun  will  touch  the  hill-tops,  and 
race  down  the  flanks  of  the  high  hills.  He 
will  kindle  the  trees  in  the  valley,  and  we 
shall  see  his  light,  and  the  blue  smoke  make 
a  spire  to  God.  With  a  w^akened  world,  the 
sounds  of  men  and  business  about  us,  all  will 
be  well.    The  ringing  anvil  at  the  forge,  the 


wash  of  the  mill-wheel,  the  humming  where 
the  wheat  is  a-threshing,  and  Merla  calling 
the  cows — day  will  come,  day  will  come !  Hark, 
is  that  the  priest's  bell?  Not  yet,  not  yet: 
courage,  wait  awhile,  soon  will  be  a  wedding, 
and  a  bride  carried  over  the  threshold  to  the 
hearth  1  You  the  bride.  Aglae,  Virgin  Dawn; 
and  I  the  groom,  I  Neanias  son  of  Balkis. 
The  folk  will  line  the  Church-way,  strewing 
flowers  and  branches;  the  men  will  follow  you 
with  their  eyes,  and  the  women  say,  'The 
sturdy  lad!" — of  me  whom  hitherto  they  have 
counted  a  baby,  to  talk  their  freedoms  before 
me  without  a  blush!  Sturdy  enough.  For 
though  I  am  slim  built  I  am  very  strong, 
and  could  carry  you,  Aglae,  under  my  arm. 
My  arm  round  your  middle,  I  would  carry 
you  over  brooks  in  flood,  and  up  the  moor- 
side  on  dewy  mornings  lest  you  should  wet 
vour  pretty  toes.  In  the  orchards  I  could 
hold  you  up  to  gather  the  codlings  and  peach- 
apples  from  the  midmost  branches.  There 
should  no  brambles  tear  you,  and  no  thistle- 
spines,  nor  sword  grass  that  cuts  like  a  saw. 
Oh,  I  would  tend  you  well,  Aglae,  and  love 
you  dearly!  The  homestead  should  flow  with 
milk  and  honey:  I  would  get  you  the  first- 
lings of  the  year,  apples  and  quinces  and 
mellow  pears.  Fine  wool  should  be  your 
bed  clothes,  all  of  first-shear  lambs:  you 
should  be  drest  in  white  wool  and  thin  fiax. 
My  mother,  you  must  know,  is  a  cunning 
woman,  deft  with  her  fingers,  and  her  spin- 
ning well  known  in  our  valley  and  beyond 
the  high  hills.  Fear  not  to  tear  your  hands 
or  harden  them  with  coarse  work;  fear  not  to 
line  your  pale  and  gentle  face  with  dark 
thoughts  or  cares;  fear  not  to  drudge,  fear 
nothing.  I  am  with  you,  Aglae:  I  will  teach 
you  love;  and  love,  say  they,  is  life.  Happy 
love,  therefore,  is  blessed  life.  .  .  .  O  Aglae, 
will  you  cry  again?  Sure,  you  cannot  see 
me  for  tears.  You  tremble  again,  your  lips 
quiver,  sobs  are  in  your  throat.  Your  head 
on  my  shoulder,  dear:  there,  that's  happy, 
that's  happy.  Oh.  what  a  beating  heart! 
Look  now,  Aglae,  cry  your  fill;  don't  be 
ashamed — I  am  not  looking  at  you.  I  felt 
a  tear  on  my  arm:  I  know  your  eyes  are 
brimming.  Cry,  cry,  my  bird,  you  will  be 
better  after.  Have  no  fear,  I  hold  you  close 
— side  to  side:  we  will  be  nearer  yet — ^heart 
to  heart  some  day.  Ah,  ah,  you  are  mine! 
I  have  made  vou  mine.  I  am  a  man  by  now, 
and  you  are  mine,  and  mine,  and  mine,  and 
my  wife  for  ever!  Come,  Aglae,  away.  Come! 
.  .  .  See,  Aglae,  the  white  dawn  steals  round 
the  rim  of  the  world:  soon  spears  of  fire  will 
spike  the  East.  Virgin  Dawn,  this  is  the  day, 
this  is  our  wedding  day.  Hark!  what  is  that 
far  off  and  below  us  in  the  haze?  The  priest's 
bell,  by  our  Lord's  joy!  Sir  Topas  at  his 
Mass.  Come,  my  bride,  my  well-beloved! 
Come,  heart  of  mine,  to  whom  love  draNvs 
near.  Let  us  seek  Sir  Topas  at  the  altar  rail. 
Dawn!    Dawn! 

(He  fakes  her  hand;  they  go  down  tlie  moor  side 
together.    Day-break.) 
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A   NIETZSCHE    BREVIARY 


Readers  who  were  interested  in  the 
study  of  Nietzsche  published  under  the 
title  "A  Mad  Philosopher,"  in  our  last 
number,  will  turn  with  curiosity  to  the 
following  **Nietzsche  Breviary,"  which 
has  since  appeared  in  the  London 
Academy. 

No  conqueror  believes  in  chance. 

It  is  not  the  contending  of  opinions  which 
has  made  history  so  rich  in  powerful  deeds, 
but  the  strife  of  belief  in  opinions,  which  is 
called  conviction. 

Since  man  was  created,  man  has  enjoyed 
himself  too  little;  that  is  man's  original  sin. 

The  more  we  learn  to  enjoy,  the  more  we 
cease  to  do  and  think  what  is  painful  to 
others. 

Where  in  the  world  is  greater  folly  com- 
mitted than  by  the  pitiful  and  compassionate, 
and  what  in  the  world  does  more  harm  than 
the  folly  of  the  pitiful  and  compassionate? 

The  virtuous  require  to  be  paid.  They  ex- 
pect reward  for  their  virtue,  to  exchange 
earth  for  heaven,  to-day  for  eternity.  They 
love  their  virdie  as  a  mother  loves  her  child; 
but  who  ever  heard  of  a  mother  wanting  re- 
ward for  loving  her  child? 

Of  all  means  of  comfort,  none  does  those 
in  need  of  comfort  so  much  good  as  the  as- 
surance that  in  their  case  there  is  no  comfort. 
When  they  hear  it  they  instantly  lift  up  their 
heads. 

Only  as  creators  can  we  annihilate. 

Without  music  life  would  be  a  mistake. 
The  Germans  picture  God  Himself  singing 
songs. 

Passions  become  evil  when  they  are  held  to 
be  evil. 

The  individual  in  what  concerns  his  happi- 
ness wants  no  fingernost  to  direct  him  to 
happiness.  Individual  happiness  sprinfi^s  from 
one  s  own  laws,  which  are  unknown  to  others. 
Guidance  from  without  only  hinders  and  dams 
it  up. 

What  is  food  and  balm  for  the  soul  of  a 
higher  sort  is  an  ordinary  soul's  poison. 

In  his  friend  a  man  should  see  his  best 
enemy. 

You  should  look  at  your  friend  when  he 
is  asleep  to  know  what  he  is  really  like.  Till 
then,  the  face  of  your  friend  is  but  your  own 
face  reflected  in  an  imperfect  mirror. 

A  slave  cannot  be  a  friend;  a  tyrant  cannot 
have  a  friend. 

There  is  much  of  the  slave  and  the  tyrant 
hidden  in  the  nature  of  woman;  thus  woman 


is  not  yet  capable  of  friendship,  but  only  of 
love. 

In  the  love  of  woman  is  injustice  and 
blindness  to  all  that  she  does  not  love. 

Woman  is  a  riddle  to  which  there  is  one 
solution — childbcaring. 

For  woman,  man  is  a  means.  The  object  is 
always  the  child. 

There  are  two  things  a  true  man  likes, 
danger  and  play.  He  likes  woman  because 
she  is  the  most  dangerous  of  playthings. 

A  man  should  be  reared  for  the  voca- 
tion of  a  warrior.  A  woman  for  the  recrea- 
tion of  the  warrior.    All  else  is  rubbish. 

A  woman's  principle  of  honour  is  to  love 
more  than  she  is  loved,  so  as  not  to  be 
second. 

In  any  game  where  love  or  hate  is  not 
at  stake,  women  plav  a  mediocre  part. 

All  women  behincf  their  personal  vanity 
cherish  an   impersonal  contempt  for  woman. 

What  the  superfluous  multitude  call  "Mar- 
riages made  in  heaven":  Poverty  of  soul  d 
deux.  Impurity  of  soul  d  deux.  Pitiful  self- 
satisfaction  a  deux. 

Does  a  child  exist  that  hasn't  reason  to 
weep  for  its  parents? 

As  a  rule,  a  mother  loves  herself  in  her 
son  more  than  the  son  himself. 

The  chief  danger  that  besets  artists  of 
genius  lies  in  woman.  The  worshipping 
woman  is  their  ruin.  Hardly  one  has  char- 
acter enough  to  resist  his  ruin  when  he  finds 
himself  treated  like  a  god.  Man  is  a  coward 
in  face  of  the  ewig  IVeiblichet  and  no  one 
knows  it  better  than  the  small  woman. 

Women  indulge  in  literature  as  they  com- 
mit a  little  sin,  glancing  round  to  see  if  any- 
one is  looking — i.  e.,  to  attract  attention. 

The  snake  that  cannot  change  its  skin 
perishes.  So  the  mind  that  is  hindered 
from  changing  its  opinions  ceases  to  be  a 
mind. 

Every  great  mind  needs  a  mask.  The 
mask   develops  with  the  mind. 

The  most  convenient  mask  for  the  unusual 
mind  is  the  mask  of  mediocrity,  because  it 
takes  in  mediocrities. 

Dare  to  believe  in  yourself.  .  .  .  Not  to  be- 
lieve in  yourself  is  to  lie  perpetually. 

It  is  the  aim  of  the  weak  to  be  independent, 
it  is  the  right  of  the  strong. 

It  is  one  step  forward  to  self-knowledge  to 
express  views  which  seem  shameful  to  those 
who  secretly  cherish  them.  Through  this  fire 
the  gifted  soul  must  pass  to  belong  to  itself. 

Aphorisms  written  with  the  heart's  blood 
are  not  written  to  be  read  but  to  be  learnt  by 
heart. 
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I  wrote  last  month  about  llic  maji^azine 
war.  llie  Messrs.  llarmsworth have  made 
the  concession  of  raising  the  price  of 
their  magazine  to  threepence  halfpenny, 
as  it  was  difficult  to  make  out  the  exact 
terms  to  news-agents,  but  it  is  claimed 
that  the  news-agent  now  will  have  a  profit 
of  three  farthings  on  every  copy  he  sells. 
Many,  however,  are  still  dissatisfied,  and 
threaten  to  sell  the  magazine  at  four- 
pence,  and  that  only  to  customers  who 
give  express  orders.  At  the  time  of  writ- 
ing I  believe  that  Messrs.  \V.  II.  Smith 
and  Son  still  refuse  to  sell  the  periodical, 
but  negotiations  are  going  on.  Mean- 
while Mr.  Pearson  is  to  start  a  three- 
penny magazine  of  his  own  to  be  called 
The  Royal  Magazine,  lie  says  that  the 
price  will  be  threepence,  and  that  the 
terms  to  news-agents  will  be  good,  lie  is 
to  print  a  million  of  the  first  number, 
and  spend  £20,000  in  advertising  it,  and 
he  is  prepared  to  risk  £50,000  on  the  ex- 
periment. The  general  view  of  practical 
men  is  that  the  magazines  are  a  mistake, 
that  they  can  never  yield  any  return 
worth  the  trouble.  So  far  the  sixpenny 
magazines  have  not  been  in  the  least  af- 
fected, but  I  should  hesitate  to  make 
confident  predictions  as  to  the  ultimate 
result.  This  is  probably  the  first  time 
that  the  news-agents  as  a  whole  have 
taken  up  a  quarrel  with  unanimity  of 
spirit.  If  they  would  combine  they  could 
do  anything,  but  combination  seems  to 
be  difficult. 

The  sensational  news  of  the  month  is 
that  the  Messrs.  Macmillan  have  bought 
up  the  business  of  the  Messrs.  l>entley. 
Bentley  has  been  long  one  of  the 
most  honoured  publishing  firms  in  Lon- 
don. Among  the  authors  who  gathered 
around  the  first  Richard  lUMitley  were 
Dickens,  Harrison  Ainsworth,  and  Bar- 
ham  of  the  Ingoldsby  Legends,  Barham 
and  Bentley  were  schoolfelh^ws  at  St. 
PauFs,  and  the  Ingoldsby  Legends  were 
written  for  Bent  lev  s  iMiseellanw  It  need 
hardly  be  said  that  they  have  been  a 
source  of  great  profit  to  the  firm  In  their 
book  form.  Dickens  w-as  editor  of 
Bentley  s  MiseelUmy,  and  there  published 
his  Oliver  Tivist,    He  edited  the  i)eriodi- 


cal  very  well,  with  a  curious  anticipation 
of  the  modern  "readable  from  cover  to 
cover"  style.  He  also  contributed  to  the 
Miseellany  one  of  his  minor  works,  "The 
Mudfog  Papers,"  a  caricature  of  the 
British  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science,  which  is  by  no  means  without 
some  excellent  touches.  Dickens,  how- 
ever, thought  that  he  was  not  getting 
enough  for  his  work,  and  he  got  out  of 
his  contracts  with  Bentley  and  gave  up 
tlie  MiseelUniv  to  Harrison  Ainsworth. 
Under  Ainsw^orth  the  magazine  dragged 
on  in  the  most  wonderful  manner  for  a 
great  many  years.  It  could  hardly  have 
paid  the  publishers,  but  through  it  they 
found  a  new  writer  of  great  popularity 
in  Mrs.  Henrv  Wood,  who  contributed 
to  its  pages  one  of  her  first  and  most 
successful  books,  and  whose  works  were 
to  the  last  published  by  Messrs.  Bentley. 
The  MiseelUinv  went  on  inga  dead  and 
alive  state,  like  Colburn's  New  Monthly 
Magazine,  but  it  expired  at  last.  Its  place 
was  taken  by  Temple  Bar,  which  came 
into  Bentley's  hands  in  1866.  A  full  his- 
tory of  the  foundation  of  this  famous 
magazine  will  be  found  in  Edmund 
Yates's  excellent  and  trustworthy  remi- 
niscences. Temple  Bar  has  been  admir- 
able in  its  way.  and  continues  to  be  so. 
Among  the  later  writers  of  distinction  it 
has  introduced  to  the  public  is  Maar- 
ten  Maartens. 

Another  enterprise  of  the  firm  was  a 
daily  paper,  started  about  1845,  which 
came  to  nothing,  and  another  was  Bent- 
ley's  Qnarterly  Rez'iezc,  of  which  we  think 
four  numbers  were  published.  Bentley  s 
Qnarterly  had  for  its  most  distinguished 
contributor  the  present  Marquis  of  Salis- 
bury, and  it  is  well  worth  while  to  turn 
back  to  Lord  Salisbury's  estimate  of  Mr. 
Gladstone  in  its  pages.  Among  the 
other  contributors  were  Miss  Anne  Moz- 
leyand  Dr.  l>asil  Jones, afterwards  Bishop 
of  St.  David's.  The  firm  gradually  came 
under  the  control  of  Mr.  George  Bentley, 
one  of  the  most  charming,  accomplished, 
and  delightful  of  publishers.  His  father 
died  in  1871.  but  Mr.  George  Bentley 
had  long  before  that  taken  an  active  part 
in  all  that  was  done.   Under  Mr.  George 
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Bentley  the  firm  did  excellent  work.  Per- 
haps their  specialty  was  fiction,  and 
some  of  their  happiest  hits  were  due  to 
the  keen  perception  of  Mr.  George  Bent- 
ley.  It  was  he  who  detected  the  element 
of  popularity  in  Miss  Marie  Corelli,  and 
accepted  her  first  work  in  spite  of  the  un- 
favourable reports  of  various  "readers/' 
It  was  in  Tanple  Bar  and  through  the 
house  of  Bentley  that  Miss  Rhoda 
Broughton's  most  popular  stories  ap- 
peared. Among  other  authors  Mr.  Bent- 
ley discovered  were  Maarten  Maartens, 
Miss  Cholmondeley,  the  author  of  Diana 
Tempest,  and  Mrs.  Margaret  Woods. 
'Hie  Messrs.  Bentley  did  much  also  to 
make  American  literature  known  in  Eng- 
land. One  of  their  most  popular  authors 
was  Sam  Slick,  some  of  whose  books  are 
still  in  their  catalogue. 

The  late  Mr.  George  Bentley  was  one 
of  the  most  accomplished  and  genial 
publishers  in  London.  He  was  a  man 
of  fine  literary  taste,  and  he  knew 
what  the  public  wanted.  He  overflowed 
with  reminiscences,  mostly  very  genial, 
of  the  famous  literary  people  with  whom 
he  had  dealings.  But  these  reminis- 
cences were  never  put  in  print,  though 
many  of  his  delightful  letters  are  in  the 
hands  of  private  correspondents.  Mr. 
Bentley  had  not  a  high  opinion  of  Dick- 
ens as  a  man,  but  on  the  whole  he  was 
very  good  natured  and  even  generous. 
In  his  time  a  large  part  of  the  business 
consisted  in  the  issue  of  novels  in  three 
volumes  which  were  taken  up  by  the  cir- 
culating library.  This  was  a  quiet  and 
safe  trade,  leaving  a  fair  profit  for  pub- 
lisher and  author,  while  there  was  very 
little  risk.  It  was  destroyed,  however, 
by  the  circulating  libraries  insisting  that 
novels  should  be  published  at  six  shil- 
lings. At  six  shillings  it  takes  a  good 
many  purchasers  to  make  a  book  suc- 
cessful, and  Messrs.  Bentley  struggled 
against  the  decree,  but  in  vain.  Mr. 
George  Bentley  also  edited  Temple  Bar, 
and  edited  it  with  great  skill.  It  has  a 
reputation  of  its  own  for  a  peculiar  kind 
of  biographical  articles,  and  its  short 
stories  are  nearly  always  good.  The  firm 
also  published  books  of  memoirs  to  a 
large  extent,  the  most  notable  being  the 
reminiscences  of  Lord  Roberts.  This 
was  a  most  successful  book,  but  as  it  was 
published  on  commission  the  profits  to 
the  publishers  were  not  very  large.     Mr. 


Bentley  died  at  his  beautiful  residence' 
near  Windsor  some  years  ago.  He  had 
long  suffered  torments  from  asthma,  but 
was  wonderfully  bright  and  cheerful 
though  pale  and  wasted.  His  son,  Mr. 
Richard  Bentley,  an  accomplished  scien- 
tific man,  has  conducted  the  business 
since,  but  owing  to  an  affection  of  the 
eyes  he  has  found  it  advisable  to  discon- 
tinue such  work,  and  the  publications  of 
the  house  have  passed  into  the  hands  of 
Messrs.  Macmillan  and  Company  It  is 
a  most  honourable  history  that  has  now 
been  honourably  closed,  and  many  will 
hope  that  Mr.  Richard  Bentley  will  be 
able  to  give  us  a  contribution  to  the  an- 
nals of  publishing  from  the  numerous 
and  valuable  documents  in  his  beautiful 
home  near  Windsor.  Mr.  George  Bent- 
ley somewhat  seriously  contemplated  a 
book  of  reminiscences,  but  his  feeble 
health  prevented  him  from  putting  his 
hand  to  the  work,  though  to  the  end  he 
met  cheerfully  every  demand  made  upon 
him  in  the  ordinary  course  of  business. 

I  understand  that  it  is  Messrs.  Mac- 
millan's  intention  to  insert  their  imprint 
on  books  as  new  editions  are  called  for; 
in  the  meantime  they  will  sell  the  exist- 
ing stock  with  the  old  imprint.  They 
will  continue  to  publish  Temple  Bar  and 
the  Argosy.  Thus  in  time  the  name  of 
Bentley  will  vanish  from  the  publishing 
world.  It  is  said,  but  without  good  au- 
thority, that  the  sum  paid  for  the  business 
was  £40,000.  Messrs.  Macmillan's  new 
and  beautiful  house  is  one  of  the  sights  of 
London,  and  I  do  not  know  that  there 
is  anything  like  it  at  once  so  convenient 
and  so  business-like,  even  in  the  United 
States. 

There  are  rumours  of  other  amalga- 
mations among  publishing  firms,  but  I 
hesitate  to  give  currency  to  them  at  pres- 
ent. I  imagine  that  small  publishing 
firms  will  find  it  more  and  more  difficult 
to  exist.  Without  large  capital  and 
elaborate  organisation  it  does  not  seem 
possible  to  make  money  by  publishing 
nowadays.  The  probabilities  are  that 
within  the  next  five  years  many  houses 
will  disappear,  and  I  doubt  whether  any 
new  one  will  be  successfullv  established 
where  the  capital  is  not  £50,000  at  least. 
But  in  the  department  of  publishing  it  is 
not  possible  to  look  very  far  ahead. 

I  hear  that  the  Academy  which  is  now 
owned  by  Mr.  John  Morgan   Ricliards, 
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the  father  of  John  Oliver  Hobbes,  will 
change  its  character  in  the  autumn.  It 
will  become  partly  a  society  journal,  and 
will  appear  in  a  new  and  striking  colour. 
The  Acadctny  under  Mr.  Lewis  Hind  has 
become  the  most  readable  of  our  literary 
journals,  and  the  circulation  has  more 
than  doubled. 

Mr.  Clement  K.  Shorter,  editor  of  the 
Illustrated  I^mioii  Nczus,  is  collecting 
some  of  his  literary  essays  for  publication 
in  a  volume  form.  The  book  will  be  pub- 
lished by  Messrs.  Ward  Lock  and  Com- 
pany. Mr.  James  IJowden  will  issue 
Mrs.  Shorter's  new  volume  of  poems, 
most  of  which  have  appeared  in  our  best 
periodicals.  It  is  possible  that  before 
long  Mrs.  Shorter  will  also  publish  a  vol- 
ume of  stories. 

Mrs.  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  and  her 
children  are  at  present  in  London.  It  is 
understood  that  they  came  over  to  make 
arrangements  for  the  publication  of  Mr. 
Stevenson's  life.  The  general  feeling  is 
that  the  publication  has  been  delayed  too 
long.  The  Vailinui  Letters  though  inter- 
esting was  a  disappointment.  The  fact 
is  Stevenson's  readers  did  not  take 
kindly  to  Samoa  and  its  politics,  and 
thought  that  his  mind  and  his  writings 
were  much  too  full  of  the  theme.  On 
almost  any  other  subject  he  could  hold 
them,  but  not  upon  that.  There  is  every 
reason,  however,  to  think  that  the  biog- 
raphy when  it  does  appear  will  be  of 
great  interest.  I  have  had  the  advantage 
of  seeing  not  a  few  of  the  letters,  and  if 
the  editor  is  not  too  discreet  they  will 
make  excellent  reading.  As  I  have  pre- 
viously said,  there  is  a  certain  amount  of 
discontent  about  the  Stevenson  memo- 


rial. It  will  be  a  tablet  in  a  Presbyterian 
church  in  Edinburgh.  Stevenson  though 
a  religious  man,  and  like  every  Scotsman 
interested  in  ecclesiastical  politics,  was 
not  exactly  a  model  churchgoer.  No 
doubt  the  subscriptions  would  have  been 
more  successful  if  the  form  of  the  me- 
morial had  been  settled,  and  if  it  had 
been  more  acceptable.  Mr.  Shorter  sug- 
gests that  Stevenson's  house  should  be 
brought  over  from  Samoa  and  rebuilt 
near  Edinburgh.  This  is  in  my  opinion 
an  excellent  idea  but  it  comes  too  late. 
The  sculptor  has  already  received  his 
commission,  and  it  would  be  very  hard 
to  raise  more  money.  Nevertheless 
there  is  no  memorial  to  a  man  like  the 
house  he  lived  in.  Nobody  can  really 
understand  the  story  of  Carlyle  who  does 
not  visit  with  attention  his  house  in  Chel- 
sea. I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the  Keats 
house  in  Hampstead  is  to  be  destroyed, 
but  there  is  a  spirit  in  the  country  favour- 
able to  the  preservation  of  these  shrines. 

A  book  on  Stevenson's  Edinburgh 
days  by  Miss  Eve  Blantyre  Simpson  is  in 
the  press.  Miss  Simpson  is  a  daughter  of 
the  great  physician  Sir  J.  J.  Simpson, 
and  she  is  already  favourably  known  as 
the  writer  of  a  very  successful  memoir  of 
her  father.  Between  the  Simpsons  and 
the  Stevenspns  there  was  a  peculiarly 
close  intimacy.  Sir  Walter  Simpson, 
Miss  Simpson's  brother,  who  died  lately, 
was  Stevenson's  companion,  the  "Cigar- 
ette" in  the  famous  Inland  Voyage,  and 
there  exist  in  manuscript  stories  written 
by  him  in  conjunction  with  Stevenson. 
There  is  no  likelihood  that  these  will 
ever  be  published. 

IV,  Robertson  Nicoll. 


LITERARY   PARIS 


Your  budget  of  French  literary  news 
will  come  this  time  from  the  rugged  and 
smiling  coast  of  Brittany.  May  it  carry 
to  you  a  little  of  the  freshness  of  the 
ocean  breezes,  a  Httle  of  the  beauty  of  the 
emerald  waters  that  fill  every  bay  and 
inlet  from  the  Mont  Saint  Michel  to  bold 
Cape  Frehel.  and  which  fairly  dazzle  the 
eyes  when  beholden  in  wide  expanse 
from  the  heights  of  our  cottage-covered 
cliffs. 


Even  here  some  event  may  happen 
that  is  of  no  small  interest  to  the  book- 
man. Men  of  letters,  and  women,  too, 
are,  of  course,  to  be  met  on  the  sand  of 
our  beaches;  here  are  Pierre  Weber,  the 
author  of  that  stinging  satire.  Monsieur 
et  Madame  IJHomme,  and  his  no  less 
brilliant  brother,  Jean  Weber,  the  artist; 
here  was  Rene  Doumic,  whose  visit  to 
America  you  have  not  yet  forgotten: 
here,   too,    Perivier,    the    editor    of   the 
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Figaro,  and  Paul  Strauss,  another  Paris 
journalist  whom  the  press  recently  led 
to  a  seat  in  the  Senate:  your  country- 
woman, Madame  Charles  Bigot,  Hedcy's 
daughter,  better  known  in  literature  by 
her  signature  of  Jeanne  Mairet;  Louis 
Tiercelin,  the  poet,  Alfred  Manidre,  ?nd 
many  others. 

The  greatest  of  our  literary  visitors, 
however.  I  have  not  yet  mentioned.  They 
were  Ferdinand  Brunctiere  and  Viscount 
de  Vogiie,  who  **honoured  with  their 
presence"  the  great  literary  festival  in 
honour  of  the  memory  of  Chateaubriand 
on  the  7th  and  8th  of  this  month.  The 
occasion  of  the  celebration  was  the  oc- 
currence of  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of 
the  burial  of  Chateaubriand  on  the  rock 
of  the  Grand  Be  (or  Bey  as  they  spell  it 
now). 

Curiously  enough  the  date  selected  for 
the  celebration  was  not  the  real  anni- 
versarv.  Chateaubriand  died  in  Paris  on 
July  4,  1848.  His  body  did  not  start  for 
Saint  Malo  until  several  days  later,  and 
reached  his  native  Breton  city  only  on 
the  17th.  He  was  finally  buried  on  the 
1 8th.  Why  then  wait  until  the  7th  of 
August  for  this  year's  celebration?  The 
reason  is  that  the  organisers  had  a  local 
problem  to  solve.  They  wanted  the  cele- 
bration to  take  place  on  a  Sunday,  so  as 
to  enable  the  whole  population  of  Saint 
Malo  and  the  neighbourhood  to  take  part 
in  it,  and  they  wanted  it  to  include  a  kind 
of  pilgrimage  in  the  afternoon  to  Cha- 
teaubriand's tomb,  where  speeches  were 
to  be  delivered  and  poems  read.  Now 
the  Grand  Be  is  twice  a  day  for  several 
hours  cut  off  from  the  mainland  by  the 
tide,  while  the  rest  of  the  time  it  is  ac- 
cessible to  the  pedestrian  by  means  of  a 
narrow  causewav.  It  was  therefore  nee- 
essary  to  find  a  Sunday  on  which  the 
tomb  would  be  accessible  for  several 
hours  in  the  afternoon  and  no  such  Sun- 
day appeared  before  the  appointed  date. 

The  celebration  was  quite  a  success. 
It  included  first  a  solemn  mass  in  the  old 
cathedral  and  a  funeral  eulogy.  Mass 
for  the  repose  of  the  soul  of  the  great 
dead  was  celebrated  by  no  less  a  person 
than  Cardinal  Mathieu.  Archbishop  of 
Rcnnes,  Doland  Saint  Malo,  the  great- 
est dignitary  of  the  Catholic  church  in 
Brittany.  The  funeral  eulogy  was  de- 
livered by  that  same  Father  Ollivier,  who 
a  year  and  a  half  ago  crcate<l  such  a  stir 


by  his  indiscreet  sermon  in  the  Cathedral 
of  Notre  Dame,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
funeral  of  the  victims  of  the  Bazar  dc  la 
Charite  catastrophe.  It  is  not  because 
of  that  speech,  of  course,  that  he  was 
selected  as  Chateaubriand's  eulogiser, 
but  simply  because  it  was  intended  to 
make  the  celebration  as  much  of  a 
Breton  affair  as  possible,  and  Father  Ol- 
livier is  himself  a  native  of  Saint  Malo.  I 
was  not  a  little  an:  ious  to  hear  the  fiery 
Dominican.  I  more  than  heard  him;  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  a  long  and  charming 
talk  with  him  the  next  day  on  our  trip 
to  the  hereditary  seat  of  the  Chateaubri- 
and family.  He  is  a  short  man,  with  a 
round  and  rather  chubby  head,  eyes 
sparkling  with  wit  and  joviality;  the  very 
reverse  of  the  ascetic  monk  I  had  ex- 
pected to  meet.  He  is  an  impulsive 
orator,  a  child  of  the  people,  anxious  to 
keep  close  to  the  people  by  the  simplicity 
of  his  words,  which  do  not  always  eschew^ 
vulgarity.  He  is  easily  carried  away  by 
the  flow  of  his  spontaneous  eloquence, 
and  here  vou  have  the  w-hole  storv  of 
the  blunder  which  now  closes  against 
him  the  loftiest  pulpit  in  France.  But  in 
Saint  Malo  he  was  in  a  congenial  atmos- 
phere. Leaving  out  the  visitors  from  Paris 
(and  even  from  New  York)),  he  knew 
nearly  every  face  in  the  audience  and 
there  was  a  good-natured  exultation  in 
his  speech  which  made  it  a  real  delight  to 
hear  him.  There  was  w^it.  there  was  pas- 
sion, but  also,  I  must  say,  as  moreover 
in  all  the  other  speeches  of  the  day,  a 
little  too  much  of  a  determination  to 
make  Chateaubriand  out  as  perfect  a 
Christian  and  as  consistent  a  Roy- 
alist as  ever  lived.  Dc  mortiiis  nil  nisi 
bommu  to  be  sure.  But  is  that  good  for 
fifty  years? 

The  second  part  of  the  celebration 
took  place  around  Chateaubriand's 
statue,  which  stands,  or  rather  sits,  be- 
tween the  sea  and  the  harbour,  just  out- 
side the  main  entrance  into  the  walled 
old  town.  There  we  had  to  hear  poems 
recited  by  local  singers,  and  to  listen  to 
the  oratory  of  local  authorities:  the 
whole  interrupted  and  sometimes  cov- 
ered by  the  screeching  whistles  of  the 
steam  tramways  which  connect  Saint 
Malo  with  the  neighbouring  boroughs 
of  Parame  and  Cancale.  The  last  of  the 
speeches  had  an  ending  which  deserves 
to  be  remembered.    It  was  delivered  bv  a 
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younjTf  orator  who  represented  the  small 
city  of  Chateaubriant,  in  Southern  Brit- 
tany, which  claims  to  have  been  founded 
by  the  ancestors  of  the  great  writer,  and 
his  last  words  were  **A  Clidtcaubriand, 
CMtcaubriantr 

Then  began  the  procession.  We 
marched  through  the  whole  city,  enter- 
ing through  one  gate,  coming  out  of  an- 
other, and  after  treading  the  causeway, 
which  was  then  left  dry  by  the  low  tide, 
climbed  almost  in  Indian  file  the  broad 
and  lofty  rock  on  the  summit  of  which, 
without  a  single  inscription, under  a  plain 
stone  cross,  Chateaubriand  sleeps  lulled 
by  the  ceaseless  breaking  of  the  waves. 
The  sun  then,  w^hich  had  been  obscured 
part  of  the  day,  shone  brightly  on  the 
impressive  scene.  The  rock  was  cov- 
ered by  thousands  of  human  beings, 
crowding  upon  each  other  in  their 
eagerness  to  hear  the  speeches  of  the 
eulogisers  of  their  great  townsman,  and 
two  hundred  feet  below  the  boundless 
emerald  of  the  sea  smiled  and  sparkled 
awav  to  the  line  of  the  horizon.  More 
poetry,  more  speeches,  one  in  the  name 
of  the  French  Academy  bv  Viscount  dc 
Vogiie,  who  poorly  read  a  brightly  writ- 
ten essay. 

The  sliding  down  from  the  rock  took 
place  in  the  most  charming  confusion. 
It  is  then  that  I  had  my  first  chance  of  a 
personal  contact  with  the  Dominican 
orator  whose  voice  I  had  heard  a  few 
hours  before  under  the  roof  of  the 
cathedral. 

The  most  important  part  of  the  affair, 
from  a  literary  point  of  view\  was  yet 
to  come.  It  was  a  lecture  by  Iiruneticre 
m  the  ball-room  of  the  H(Stel  de  Villc. 
Strange  to  say,  I  had  never  heard  my  old 
classmate  lecture  since  he  had  made  a 
name  for  himself  as  a  public  speaker.  All 
I  can  say  is.  that  he  deserves  his  reputa- 
tion. What  is  rugged  and  rough  in  his 
style  disappears  when  he  speaks;  what 
may  be  somewhat  obscure  to  the  reader 
is  made  clear  by  the  inflexion  of  the 
voice,  by  the  spare  motion  of  the  arm, 
by  the  glitter  of  the  eye.  Brunetiere  is 
always  Brunetiere;  his  aggressiveness 
never  deserts  him:  did  he  not,  in  that 
very  lecture,  call  Sainte-Beuve  a  venom- 
ous rat.  a  somewhat  unfair  characterisa- 
tion of  the  author  of  the  Causcrics  dn 
Litndi,  although  they  include  the  cele- 
brated article  on  Chateaubriand  roman- 


csquc  ct  avwurcu.Vf  which  make.i  curious 
reading  by  the  side  of  the  religious  pages 
of  the  Gcnic  dn  Christiauisnwf  But  every- 
thing is  softened  by  the  clever  handling 
of  a  remarkably  mellow  voice.  Nothing 
rasping,  nothing  harsh.  The  something 
which  is  lacking  in  Bnmetiere*s  articles, 
the  colour  and  warmth  of  sentiment,  is 
given  to  his  speech  by  the  music  of  his 
voice  and  the  harmony  of  his  gestures. 

As  it  was  a  Freitch  celebration  we  had, 
of  course,  to  meet  again  all  at  dinner. 
The  dinner,  a  very  good  one,  was  served 
in  the  Salic  dcs  Grands  Hottwtcs,  of  the 
Hotel  de  Ville,  and  truly  I  felt  no  little 
pride  in  that  small  city  of  twelve  thou- 
sand inhabitants,  when,  looking  at  the 
portraits  on  the  wall,  I  saw  that  it  had 
given  to  France  not  only  such  hardy 
mariners  as  Surcouf  and  Duguay-Trouin, 
such  explorers  as  Jacques  Cartier,  but 
also  such  thinkers,  philosophers,  and 
writers  as  Broussais,  La  Menuais  and 
Chateaubriand. 

The  epilogue  of  the  celebration  was 
our  pilgrimage  the  next  day  to  the  cha- 
teau de  Combourg,  where  Chateaubriand 
spent  his  younger  days,  and  where  we 
were  charmingly  entertained  by  the  de- 
scendants of  his  elder  brother,  who  still 
own  this  noble  specimen  of  feudal  archi- 
tecture and  have  had  it  in  late  years  very 
intelligently  restored.  The  interior, 
though  made  convenient  for  modern 
needs,  hardly  belies  the  imposing  and 
forbidding  exterior,  wMth  its  four  mosaic 
towers,  and  it  is  no  small  labor  to  climb 
through  interminable  winding  stairways 
to  the  small  room  where  young  Chateau- 
briand slept  one  hundred  and  tw-enty 
years  ago  and  w^here  the  pious  remem- 
brance of  his  kin  now-  keeps  the  relics 
of  his  life  and  the  small  iron  bed  on 
w^hich  he  breathed  his  last  on  the  sev- 
enty-second anniversary-  of  the  procla- 
mation of  American  independence. 

You  will  excuse  this  rather  long  narra- 
tive. It  explains  to  a  certain  degree  the 
continuous  strength  of  French  literature, 
by  showing  the  rank  that  literary  renown 
occupies  in  the  minds  of  the  people  even 
far  aw^ay  from  literary  centres,  in  a  city 
entirely  given  over  to  the  display  of 
practical  energies,  a  home  of  fishermen, 
of  sailors,  of  shi])owners,  of  traders,  the 
mother  of  the  privateers  of  old.  Saint 
Malo. 

As  for  the  usual  literarv  news  I  have 
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not  very  much  to  say;  the  summer 
months  are  never  very  prolific  of  books. 
One,  however,  deserves  special  mention; 
it  is  the  Journal  (Tun  Grhicbu,  by  Gyp.  I 
pity  the  translator  who  may  have  to  ren- 
der the  title  in  Eng^lish,  as  the  word 
grinchn  is  of  the  hardest  to  translate;  it 
denotes  a  peculiar  species  of  the  crabbed 
variety  of  the  genus  man.  Gyp*s  grinchn 
has  a  good  deal  to  say  that  is  interesting 
and  witty  about  the  men  and  events  of 
the  present  day  and  his  own  story  is  very 
interesting.  1  he  book  belongs,  on  the 
whole,  to  the  same  family  as  Anatole 
France's  novels.  France,  by  the  way,  has 
nearly  finished  the  third  installment  of 
his  curious  Histoire  Contcmporainc,  which 
is  to  form  the  sequel  to  the  famous 
Mannequin  d'Osicr, 

A  good  deal  that  is  of  interest  from  a 
literary  point  of  view  is  in  preparation 
for  the  stage;  first  Rostand's  new  play, 
L'Aiglon,  the  hero  of  which  is  Napoleon's 
son.  The  title  is  suggested  by  a  line  of 
Victor  Hugo's,  in  his  beautiful  poem, 
Napoleon  11. 

L'Angletcrrc  prit  I'aigle,  et  TAutriclie 
Vaiglon! 

The  play  will  be  given  at  the  Renaissance 


and  rumour  has  it  that  it  is  Sarah  Bern- 
hardt's  intention  to  appear  in  the  part  of 
the  Due  de  Reichstadt. 

In  connection  with  Rostand  it  may  in- 
terest you  to  know  that  Richard  Mans- 
field  has  a  contract  with  him  for  the  pro- 
duction of  Cyrano  dc  Bcrgerac  in  the 
United  States. 

The  Theatre  Fran<;ais  is  to  give  a  new 
version  of  Othello,  by  Jean  Ricard,  with 
Mounet-SuUy  as  the  Moor.  Richepin 
promises  us  two  plays,  La  Gitanc  at  the 
Renaissance  and  Les  Truands  at  the 
Odeon,  and  we  are  to  have  also  two 
plays  by  Catulle  Mendes.  La  Reine  Fiam- 
mette  at  the  Odeon  and  Medec  at  the 
Renaissance.  Mendes,  Richepin,  Rost- 
and, poets,  all  three!  You  see  France 
does  not  forget  that  the  drama  is  poetry. 

You  are  to  have  soon  an  interesting 
visitor,  Viscount  Georges  d'A venal,  the 
author  of  a  remarkable  work  on  Riehc- 
lieu  et  la  Monarehie  Absolue.  There  had 
been  some  talk  of  Jules  Lemaitre's  going 
to  America  on  a  lecturing  engagement, 
but  it  has  fallen  through.  I  hear  now  that 
Bourgct  may  take  his  place  and  pay  you 
a  second  visit. 

Adolphe  Cohn, 


THE    REQUIEM    OF   THE   SEA 


Fear  not  to  sleep — 

Thy  shroud  is  woven  of  Heaven's  tears, 

The  tall  stars 

Are  the  blessed  candles 

Burning  at  thy  head; 

The  drifting  mist  of  ocean, 

The  incense,  the  holy  song, 

The  wind  that  whispers  its  responses 

To   THE    DEEP   intoning   OF   THE   SEA, 

The  STARS,  and  winds,  and  waters 
Say  mass  forever  for  thy  soul. 
Fear  not  to  sleep — 
These  waves  were  once 
The  pathway  of  our  Lord. 

Pan/  Kestcr, 
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THK    BOOKMAN'S    LETTER-BOX 


I. 

We  announced  last  June  that  as  usual 
we  should  close  the  Letter-Box  during 
the  summer,  in  order  to  rest  our  mind. 
Contrary  to  custom,  our  subscribers 
have  not  followed  our  example,  but  have 
been  working  their  own  minds  all 
through  the  dog-days;  so  that  we  find 
more  letters  awaiting  our  return  than 
we  can  answer  in  a  single  number.  We 
feel  bound  to  print  the  following,  how- 
ever, just  because  it  is  so  unkind: 

Dear  Bookman:  I  congratulate  you  on 
having  closed  your  Letter-Box  for  the  rest 
of  the  summer  in  order  that  you  may  "rest 
your  mind." 

Your  "mind"  really  needs  a  rest,  and  T 
hope  you  will  not  hesitate  to  give  it  a  long 
vacation. 

Yours  faithfully, 

D.  C. 

II. 

We  have  often  said  that  we  could  not 
take  any  notice  of  criticisms  relating  to 
the  work  of  the  various  contributors  to 
The  Bookman  who  sign  their  names. 
Some  of  our  correspondents  apparently 
have  forgotten  this,  and  have  sent  in 
animadversions  upon  some  of  the  signed 
articles  that  have  lately  appeared.  In  a 
general  way  we  refer  the  critics  to  the 
persons  w-hom  they  criticise  and  who  are 
quite  able  to  defend  themselves  without 
any  assistance  from  us.  Two  of  these 
correspondents,  however,  raise  gram- 
matical questions  which  it  is  perhaps 
worth  while  to  consider.  Here,  for  in- 
stance, is  a  letter  from  Delhi,  New^  York: 

Editors  of  The  Bookman. 

Dear  Sirs: — Permit  me  to  call  your  atten- 
tion to  the  following  which  appears  on  page 
373  of  the  July  Bookman: 

**Mr.  Gladstone's  occupation  of  the  most 
prominent  position  in  public  life  for  upwards 
of  sixty  years  were  combined,  etc."  Why 
"were?"  Another  sentence  which  attracted 
my  attention  is  on  page  ;^77  of  the  same  num- 
ber: 

'"Mr.  W.  Hyde,  whose  full-page  illustra- 
tions to  a  limited  edition  of  The  Nature 
Foetus  of  George  Meredith  printed  by  the 
Messrs.  Constable  is  likely  to  command,  etc." 

Why  the  use  of  "is?"  I  feel  safe  in  the  pre- 
diction that  there  will  be  many  to  call  your 
attention  to  these  two  deviations  from  the 
customar>'  grammatical  form. 

Yours  truly,  A.  B.  C. 


If  these  two  sentences  had  occurred 
in  some  passage  in  the  ancient  classics, 
the  points  noted  would  be  carefully 
culled  out  and  set  up  on  little  linguistic 
shrines  and  sanctified  as  being  "gram- 
matical exceptions."  As  it  is,  they  are 
nothing  but  plain  ordinary  blunders.  It 
is  easy,  however,  to  see  how  they  oc- 
curred; for  the  verb  in  each  case  has 
been  attracted  to  the  preceding  noun — 
in  one  instance  plural  and  in  the  other 
instance  singular — and  has  therefore 
been  switched  off  from  its  proper  subject. 
We  are  sorry  that  two  such  grammatical 
immoralities  should  have  been  found  in 
the    otherwise    chaste    pages    of    The 

lU)OKMAN. 

III. 

Another  reader  who  rather  shockingly 
signs  himself  or  herself  "One  Devil"  calls 
in  question  the  following  sentence  found 
on  page  473  of  our  August  number.  It 
reads  as  follows: 

Walter  Grindley  Simpson  was  born  some 
four  years  before  his  father,  then  a  professor 
in  Edinburgh,  discovered  in  1847  what  a  good 
man  called  God's  best  blessing  to  his  suffer- 
ing children,— chloroform. 

"One  Devil"  seems  to  think  that  this 
reads  as  though  Mr.  Simpson  had  been 
born  before  his  father.  But  this  is  surely 
hypercritical.  One  should  never  criticise 
a  sentence  on  the  basis  of  stopping  in  the 
middle  of  it.  It  is  rather  fine,  in  fact,  to 
hold  the  meaning  in  suspense  until  the 
end.  This  is  rather  classical  and  German 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing. 

IV. 

A  typewritten  postal  card  from  Jack- 
son, Mississippi,  asks  two  questions 
which  concern  Mr.  Richard  Harding 
Davis. 

(i)  Do  you  think  that  the  author  of  The 
King^s  Jackal  read  Daudet's  Kings  in  Exile 
when  in  Paris? 

We  don't  know  where  he  read  it,  but 
w:e  think  he  read  it. 

(2)  If  so  do  you  think  it  improved  his 
style? 

No. 


The  Bookman's  Letter-Box 
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V. 

Here  is  a  letter  from  New  York  but 
signed  by  "A  Boston  Lady:" 

Dear  Sirs: — Will  you  kindly  inform  me 
through  your  columns  where  any  literature 
pertaining  to  the  origin  of  the  "Yellow  Kid" 
may  be  obtained? 

We  advise  the  Boston  Lady  to  address 
the  editor  of  the  New  York  World;  but 
what  is  the  use  at  this  late  day  of  investi- 
gating the  origin  of  anything  so  repuls- 
ively vulgar? 

VL 

The  Bookman's  Letter-Box: 

Frequently  I  have  had  occasion  to  contract 
"shall  not"  and  have  insisted  on  writing  it 
**sha*n't" — using  the  apostrophe  to  indicate 
the  omission  of  the  double  /  as  well  as  of  the 
0.  On  page  425  of  the  July  Bookman  I 
notice  you  print  it  "shan't." 

Though  it  be  inelegant  to  use  sha'n't,  still 
one  often  has  to,  and  there  must  be  a  right 
and  wrong  way  of  writing  it. 

Very  truly,  Felix. 

In  these  matters  usage  governs;  and 
our  way  of  printing  the  word  is  that 
which  is  adopted  with  almost  entire 
unanimity. 

VH. 

Here  is  a  letter  from  Louisville,  Ken- 
tucky, which  requires  no  answer: 

Editor  Bookman's  Letter-Box: 

Dear  Sir:  On  page  295  of  the  June 
Bookman  there  is  a  letter  from  Mr.  Longfel- 
low anent  the  poems  printed  in  fac-simile  on 
the  previous  page.  It  seems  that  Mr.  L.  and 
the  editors  of  The  Bookman  (or  the  proof- 
reader, if  you  will)  have  both  been  very  dense 
regarding  the  word  **Tay,"  which  in  German 
rhymes  with  **frei"  Even  if  it  were  not  printed 
Tay  in  the  German  version,  Mr.  L.  should 
have  seen  the  error.  But  he  does  not,  even 
after  seeing  the  correct  spelling  in  Mother- 
well. Strange!  Also  strange  that  Mr.  Cuneo 
did  not  discover  it.  Passing  strange  that  it 
passed  the  critical  eye  of  the  omniscient 
Bookman.  En  passant,  the  German  gut  is  a 
very  inadequate  translation  of  **bonnie." 

James  Stewart. 

VIIL 

A  student  writing  from  Oakland,  Cali- 
fornia, sends  us  the  following: 

Editor  of  Bookman's  Lettkr-Box: — 

In  a  translation  of  Vergil,  I  used  the  adjec- 
tive "ancient"  as  a  translation  of  longarz'a  used 
to  modify  sacerdos.  "Thus  spake  the  ancient 
priestess."  My  professor  took  great  delight 
in  calling  me  down  before  the  class,  saying 
that  "ancient"  was  only  used  to  describe  in- 
animate things,  and  partook  of  humour  when 
modifying  persons.  If  so,  why  "The  Rime  of 
the  Ancient  Mariner?" 

Sincerely,  Stultus. 


"Ancient"  was  not  a  very  good  trans- 
lation for  longcrca  in  the  particular  pas- 
sage which  you  mention,  but  your  pro- 
fessor was  very  much  out  of  the  way  in 
formulating  a  rule  so  sweeping. 

IX. 

Some  one  has  sent  us  an  indignant  let- 
ter originally  sent  by  him  to  the  editor 
of  the  Boston  Transcript  in  denunciation 
of  Mrs.  Atherton's  last  two  novels,  than 
which  he  says  "two  viler  and  vulgarer 
books  have  not  appeared  in  our  time." 
The  editor  of  the  Transcript  did  not  print 
his  letter;  probably  because  its  language 
is  considerably  worse  than  any  that  we 
have  observed  in  Patience  Sparhawk  and 
American  Wives  and  English  Husbands. 
For  the  same  reason  we  also  decline  to 
print  it,  not  desiring  to  shock  our 
readers. 

X. 

A  gentleman  in  Baltimore,  Maryland, 
wants  to  know  what  is  the  meaning  of 
Mr.  Richard  Hovey's  sonnet  entitled 
*'The  Thought  of  Her"  which  appeared 
in  our  August  number.  He  says  that  he 
doesn't  know,  and  that  nobody  else  in 
Baltimore  knows.  We  reply  that  Mr. 
Hovey  may  be  addressed  in  the  care  of 
his  publishers,  Messrs.  Small,  Maynard 
and  Company,  Boston. 

XL 

A  lady  who  is  indignant,  and  we  think 
justly  indignant,  at  the  conduct  of  the 
late  Chap-Book  in  accepting  and  printing 
two  contributions  of  hers  and  then  de- 
clining to  pay  for  them,  writes  us  a  long 
letter  on  the  subject.  She  doesn't  care 
about  the  money,  but  she  wants  to  get 
even  with  the  editors.  We  should  think 
that  she  ought  to  be  satisfied  by  this 
time,  inasmuch  as  the  poor  Chap-Book 
has  died  for  lack  of  support.  And  when 
you  come  to  think  of  it,  how  can  you 
expect  a  periodical  to  pay  its  contributors 
when  it  never  paid  its  publishers? 

xn. 

A  correspondent  sends  us  the  follow- 
ing little  joke  which  we  cheerfully  print, 
altliough  as  he  does  not  give  us  either 
his  name  or  his  address  we  shall  not  be 
able  to  send  him  any  bill  for  its  insertion : 
Editors  The  Bookman: 

I  hope  that  your  paper  will  oppose  the  an- 
nexing of  Manila.  Such  an  act  would  in- 
crease the  supply  of  yellow  papers  in  the 
United  States.  Philadelphi.\. 
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A   TWILIGHT    FANTASIA 

Through  sunlit  hours,  a  goblin  grey, 

Deep  in  the  mine  I  toil, 
lint  when  evening  burns  and  the  west  is  red, 

I  quit  my  golden  spoil; — 
Then  gaily  alight  is  my  firefly  lamp, 

Alow  and  aloft  it  gleams. 
White  'gainst  the  sunset's  dying  glow. 

Gold  where  the  young  moon  streams. 
As  I  lift  and  flash  on  my  fairy  wings. 

Through  the  shadow  of  flower  and  tree. 
Seeking  thee. 

Under  the  king- fern's  feathery  frond 

I  peer  as  I  swiftly  pass. 
Where  the  tall  proud  pine  doth  pierce  the  sky, 

'Neath  the  blade  of  the  dew-bent  grass. 
Somewhere,  somewhen,  I  shall  see  thee  stand. 

Dainty  and  small  and  white, 
With  thy  rainbow  gems  and  thy  mist-white  hair. 

And  thine  eyes  of  elfin  light; 
My  firefly  lamp  thou  shalt  smile  to  see. 

Seeking  thee. 

Is  it  the  gleam  of  her  fairy  robe, 

lialf-hid  by  the  leaves  of  the  clover? 
I  flash  to  the  meadow,  I  rise,  I  fall, 

I  poise  for  an  instant  over, — 
Away!  'tis  the  white  of  the  clover  bloom. 

Tender  and  small  and  sweet. 
The  dew-drops'  sparkle  that  gems  the  grass. 

Not  the  touch  of  her  elfin  feet, — 
Away!  on  my  endless  quest  I  flee. 

Seeking  thee. 

But  the  hour  shall  come  that  shall  give  me  back. 

Sheen  of  robe  from  a  fairv  loom. 
When  the  moonlight  shines  where  the  west  is  grey ; — 

Or  the  dark  pine's  barren  gloom 
Shall  answer  the  flash  of  my  firefly  lamp 

With  the  light  of  thy  longing  eyes. 
Then  my  light  shall  fade  and  my  wings  shall  fold. 

When  the  goblin  hath  found  his  prize. 
No  more  to  flutter  from  flower  to  tree. 

Seeking  thee. 

So  better,  perchance,  is  the  wild  free  flight 
Of  a  joyous,  endless  quest. 

Than  the  hush  of  a  heart  that  hath  not  to  seek- 
But  hath  found  its  first  and  best. 

By  day  and  by  night  a  goblin  grey, 
Heaping  the  golden  spoil? — 

Xay,  gaily  alight  is  my  firefly  lamp, 
For  past  is  my  day  of  toil ; 

And,  white  where  the  sunset  has  died  away. 
Gold  where  the  moonlight  streams, 

It  flits,  it  flashes,  where  shadows  move. 
In  the  long  lush  grass  it  gleams, 

Then,  love,  through  the  twilight  fleeteth  free, 

Seeking  thee. 

Katharine  Pearson  Woods. 
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NOVEL  NOTES 


HER  LADYSHIP'S  ELEPHANT.    By  David  Dwight 
Wells.    New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co.    leas. 

A  farce  long  drawn  is  a  rather  risky  under- 
taking. The  author  manages,  however,  to  sus- 
tain this  one  to  the  length  of  a  sizeable  volume 
with  a  good  deal  of  success.  The  story  opens 
with  improbability  and  goes  on  to  wildest  ab- 
surdity, yet  one  can  read  it  through  and  can 
laugh  most  of  the  time.  The  tale  in  the  be- 
ginning touches  the  burning  question  of  inter- 
national marriages.  An  American  takes  an 
English  wife,  and  an  i:.nglishman  takes  an 
American  wife  on  the  same  day.  The  bride- 
grooms are  close  friends  and  out  of  this  fact 
arise  most  of  their  misadventures.  One  of 
them  is  a  consular  officer  of  the  United  States, 
but  that  circumstance  is  incidental.  It  is  be- 
cause they  are  friends  and  are  married  on  the 
same  day  that  each  happens  to  be  talking  to 
the  bride  of  the  other  as  they  take  the  train  for 
the  wedding  journey.  Neither  knows  where 
the  other  is  going,  which  would  not  be  any- 
thing unusual  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  but 
which  seems  to  be  a  mode  just  arrived  on  the 
other  side.  For,  strange  to  say,  English  so- 
ciety, with  all  its  indifference  to  American 
fashions  in  most  matters,  has  recently  adopted 
our  matrimonial  methods  to  an  almost  revo- 
lutiona^  extent.  The  mystery  as  to  the  desti- 
nation of  these  newly-married  couples  may  be 
instanced  as  merely  one  case  in  point.  The 
fact  that  the  Englishman's  American  bride 
has  taken  the  entire  management  of  the  jour- 
ney in  her  own  hands,  even  to  buying  the 
tickets  without  telling  her  husband  where 
they  are  going,  is  about  the  only  feature  of 
the  affair  likely  to  strike  an  American  as  re- 
markable. However  this  may  be,  the  wrong 
husband  jumps  into  the  right  railway  carriage 
as  the  train  leaves  Waterloo  station,  in  London, 
and  the  right  husband  is  shut  in  with  the  wrong 
bride,  and  it  turns  out  there  are  two  trains  go- 
ing in  different  directions,  and  so  the  farce 
gets  well  under  way.  There  is  some  clever 
work  showing  the  different  way  in  which  the 
English  bride  and  the  American  bride  meet 
the  situation,  which  is  certainly  calculated  to 
try  the  mettle  of  any  woman  of  any  nationality. 
And  there  is  a  fair  realisation  of  the  national 
characteristics  in  the  conduct  of  the  two 
Americans  who  find  themselves  on  a  wedding 
journey  with  another  woman's  husband  and 
another  man's  wife.  It  is  all  absolutely  ab- 
surd, of  course,  and  her  ladyship's  elephant — 
a  literal  and  not  a  figurative  factor — is  the 
most  absurd  of  all.  Yet  it  is  never  dull  and  it 
amuses  throughout,  which  is  to  achieve  the 
aim  of  the  farce. 

JOHN  BURNET  OF  BARNS.   By  John  Buchan.   New 
York  and  London:  John  Lane.    $1.50. 

Mr.  John  Buchan's  second  story  fills  a 
substantial,  well-bound  volume.  Mr.  Buchan 
is  one  of  those  people  who  rise  very  early  in 
the  morning  to  take  up  their  labours.   Whether 

these  early  risers  by  the  end  of  the  day  do 


more  than  other  people  who  take  things 
leisurely  we  are  inclined  to  doubt.  Mr. 
Buchan's  first  story,  Don  Quixote  of  the 
MoorSf  was  a  very  fair  imitation  of  Mr. 
Crockett.  The  new  romance  is  longer  and 
more  ambitious.  Mr.  Buchan  has  many 
merits.  He  writes  fluently  and  correctly, 
though  never  with  distinction.  He  scru- 
pulously avoids  faults  of  taste.  He  knows 
just  how  a  story  of  love  and  adventure 
should  be  written,  but  the  misfortune  of  it  is 
that  many  of  us  know  this  just  as  well  as  he, 
and  can  tell  when  the  thing  is  done  rightly, 
and  when  it  is  done  wrongly.  And  yet  in 
spite  of  this  we  ourselves  cannot  produce  the 
story.  Was  it  not  Dr.  Johnson  who  said 
that  he  excelled  all  men  in  writing  a  preface 
explaining  how  a  book  should  be  written, 
and  how,  owing  to  various  misfortunes,  the 
author  had  failed  to  do  it  as  it  should  be 
done?  We  read  Mr.  Buchan's  book  in  Hol- 
land, where  part  of  the  scene  is  laid,  and  just 
managed  to  get  through  it,  having  nothing 
else  to  read  except  eleven  volumes  of  hotel 
advertisements  bound  in  bright  red  with  gilt 
edges.  Under  ordinary  circumstances  we 
fear  we  should  have  failed,  for,  good  as  is 
Mr.  Buchan's  work,  his  story  lacks  life.  He 
avoids  Mr.  Crockett's  faults,  and  I  daresay 
could  make  merry  over  them  as  well  as  any- 
body could.  But  then  he  has  few  of  Mr. 
Crockett's  merits,  little  of  his  abounding 
vitality  and  zest.  Mr.  Buchan's  romance  of 
love  is  of  the  most  temperate  order,  and  his 
adventures  are  of  an  uninteresting  kind.  The 
fact  is  things  are  made  a  great  deal  too  easy 
for  his  hero.  If  Mr.  Buchan  will  take  Mr. 
Blackmore's  too  little  known  romance  Clara 
Vaughn,  and  read  the  story  of  the  fight  be- 
tween the  Devonshire  wrestler  and  the  Corn- 
wall champion,  he  will  understand  perhaps 
the  pallor,  the  thinness,  the  ineffectiveness, 
and  the  weakness  which  make  his  own  work 
•a  failure. 

MATBRFAMILIAS.       Bv    Ada    Cambridge.       New 
York:   D.  Appleton  and  Company.    $1.00. 

This  is  we  should  say  the  best  story  "Ada 
Cambridge"  has  ever  written.  It  appeared 
originally  as  a  serial,  but  it  should  be  read 
as  a  whole.  One  sees  the  leading  character 
better  as  the  traits  are  accumulated  one  by 
one.  "Materfamilias,"  who  tells  her  own 
story  and  paints  her  own  picture,  is  not  a 
bad  sort  of  woman,  and  she  succeeds  in  al- 
ways persuading  herself  that  she  is  right  and 
reasonable  and  that  everyone  who  con- 
tradicts her  is  wrong.  The  fate  of  such  a 
person  depends  entirely  upon  her  husband. 
If  he  stands  by  her  she  may  get  through  her 
battles  fairly  well;  if  he  does  not.  she  must 
choose  between  yielding  and  misery.  Mater- 
familias  was  the  kind  of  woman  who  would 
always  find  it  hard  to  yield,  but  she  had  an 
affectionate  heart,  and  greatly  as  she  con- 
trived to  worry  her  children  by  her  vulgarity, 
her  meanness,  and  her  fussiness,  she  did  not 
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lose  their  love.  She  tells  the  whole  story 
very  entertainingly  from  her  own  point  of 
view,  and  though  one  is  inclined  to  pity  her 
husband,  Tom,  yet  perhaps  he  is  no  worse 
oflf  than  many  others  are.  The  book  reminds 
us  very  much  of  Mr.  George  R.  Sims's  Me- 
fnoirs  of  a  Afother-in-Law.  It  is  easy  for 
superior  persons  to  say  that  such  books  have 
no  literary  merit  or  serious  claim,  and  in  a 
sense  that  is  true,  but  they  have  the  merit  of 
bein^^  frankly  and  simply  written,  true  to 
nature,  and  thoroughly  readable.  "Ada  Cam- 
bridge" is  not  so  good  as  George  R.  Sims, 
who  is  a  master  in  his  own  way,  but  she  is 
good  notwithstanding,  and  we  like  her  much 
better  here  than  in  certain  other  of  her  re- 
cent productions. 

THE  LAKE  OF  WINE.    By   Bernard  Capes.    New 
York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.    ^i.oo. 

This  is  a  prince  among  jewel  mysteries— a 
sorry  class  of  books,  taken  as  a  whole,  and 
framed  only  for  the  brief  need  and  the  divided 
attention  of  a  railway  journey.    But  The  Lake 
of  Wine  is  in  the  running  with  the  best — that 
is  The  Moonstone — in  plot,  though  it  does  not 
win  the  race;  and  in  all  other  ways,  in  char- 
acter-drawing, in  wit.  in  style,  it  has  no  rival 
among  them  at  all.   Candidly,  we  think  a  good 
deal  of  Mr.  Capcs's  excellent  work  is  wasted  on 
the  subject — a  good  subject,  a  fantastic,  ingen- 
ious subject,  we  own,  but  one  whose  merits 
would  have  shone  out  the  clearer  for  a  little 
more  simplicity  of  treatment.     That  is,  if  we 
look  upon  the  mystery  as  the  raison  d'etre  of 
the  book.     But  we  are  free  to  look  upon  it 
as  a   mere   means  used   by   circumstance   to 
rouse  the  attractive  rake  of  a  hero  out  of  his 
unwholesome  life,  and  set  him  afresh  on  a 
stirring  and  a  hopeful  road.    The  heir  of  Linnc 
is  so  fine  a  compound  of  daredevil,  wit,  rake, 
and  good  fellow,  that  he  is  worth,  and  he  de- 
mands,   such    elaboration    from    whomsoever 
would  tell  his  story.     He  is  the  kind  of  man 
to  attract  queer  characters  and  bad  characters 
and  high  characters  about  him,  even  though 
he  had  never  been  the  unwitting  custodian  of 
the  Lake  of  Wine.  Hence  the  personnel  of  the 
story  is   so   delightfully   free   from   tameness. 
The  only  failures  are  the  women.     Angela  is 
an  unrealisable  mass  of  unfamiliar  affections. 
Darda  and  Bet  are  too  articulate,  the  one  for 
her  intellect,  the  other  for  her  station.     Mr. 
Capes  has  aimed  at  making  his  story  litera- 
ture, and  he  has  not  failed.     There  is  witty 
and  there  is  beautiful  writing  in  it,  and  there 
is  a  general  sense  of  power.    We  by  no  means 
admire  all  of  it,  and  the  occasionally  precious 
manner  is  irritating.    Mr.  Capes  should  forget 
Mr.  Meredith  as  soon  as  possible,  and  he  can 
safely  do  so,  for  he  has  stuff  in  him  to  make 
him  independent  of  any  model. 

KZEKIEL'S  SIN:    A.   Cornish   Romance.    Ky  J.    H. 
Pcarce.    New  York:  George  H.  Richmond  &  Son. 

Ezekiel,  a  Cornish  crab-fisher,  robbed  the 
body  of  a  dead  sailor,  not  to  satisfy  his  own 
greed,  but  mainly  to  bring  brightness  into 
the  life  of  a  loved  child.  His  purpose  was 
defeated  by  the  sensitive  conscience  of  his 
child:  only  those  to  whose  happiness  he  was 
indifferent,    benefited.      His    deed   had   been 


watched,  too;  and  he  lived  henceforth  in  a 
terror  of  shame  and  anxiety,  accused  by  his 
own  soul,  and  threatened  by  a  blackmailing 
pedlar.  How  the  unconfcssed  sin,  ever  pres- 
ent to  the  melancholy  Celt,  leading  a  lonely 
life  on  the  waters  and  in  his  quiet  hamlet, 
saps  his  strength  and  wrecks  his  life,  is  told 
in  a  most  impressive  fashion.  It  would  be  an 
effective  story  without  the  diabolic  pedlar;  it 
would  be  more  effective  without  the  interpo- 
sition of  the  accusing  revival  preacher  at  the 
end.  But  granting  that  these  incidents  give 
variety  to  the  tale,  we  feel  that  Mr.  Pearce 
has  spun  it  out  too  long.  One  chapter  might 
have  done  the  work  of  ten  in  the  story  of  the 
slow  vengeance.  Yet  we  name  this  defect  re- 
luctantly, for  there  is  excellent  and  most  sym- 
pathetic writing  in  every  chapter.  Especially 
have  we  admired  the  love-story  of  Morvenna, 
that  dainty  fiower  of  Cornish  girls,  running 
side  by  side  with  the  dark  drama  working  its 
tragic  course  through  the  desolate  mind  of 
her  doomed  father. 

A  BISHOPS  DILEMMA.      By  Ella  D'Arcy.      New- 
York:  John  Lane.    $i.uo. 

The  title  notwithstanding,  the  bishop  has 
very  little  to  do  with  the  story  and  his  di- 
lemma was  only  momentary.     He  simply  sets 
the  scene  in  the  first  chapter  and  appears  to 
round  off  the  conclusion.    The  central  figure, 
and  the  one  who  provides  such  vivacity  as 
there  is  in  the  book,  is  Lady  Welford  who 
"runs"  the  Roman  Catholic  chapel  and  priest 
and  all  that  appertains  to  them  entirdy  after 
her  own  ideas.     She  is  unamiablc  but  lively, 
which   the   other  characters   are   not.     They 
are  simply  invertebrates.     The  priest  weakly 
falls  in  love  with  his  patroness's  somewhat 
doleful   companion,*  and   when  the  old  lady 
promptly  and  very  properly  removes  her,  he 
weakly  takes  to  drink.     Finally,  he  collapses 
totally  and  we  are  left  to  foresee  that  he  will 
die  by-and-bye  if  he  can  screw  himself  up  to 
the  point  of  doing  anything  so  absolute.   Miss 
D'Arcy  has  an  admirable  knack  of  bringing 
her   readers  into  the  mental   atmosphere   of 
her  characters.    Therefore,  she  should  avoid 
writing  about  depressing  or  irritating  people. 
She  makes  them  too  real. 

THE    LOOMS    OP   TIME.    By    Mrs.    Hugh    Eraser. 
New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.    $1.00. 

Mrs.  Hugh  Eraser's  long  residence  in  San- 
tiago gives  her  very  special  authority  in 
writing  about  that  part  of  the  world.  She 
has  made  good  use  of  her  opportunities  of 
observing  South  American  life,  both  in  its 
social  and  its  adventurous  aspects.  In  the 
Prologue  to  The  Looms  of  Time  she  plunges 
us  at  once  into  the  midst  of  the  wild  life  of 
gold-seekers  among  the  Cordilleras.  But 
having  disposed  of  a  whole  party  of  men  in 
a  dozen  pages  or  so,  by  poison,  by  battle,  by 
suicide  to  escape  torture — a  fair  record, 
surely! — she  transfers  us  to  less  sanguinary 
scenes,  and  allows  us  to  idle  pleasantly 
through  several  chapters  with  a  pair  of 
charming  lovers  on  board  the  SS.  Corotaxi. 
The  blood-red  lake,  the  gold-veined  cave,  and 
the  long-sought  treasure  appear  again  later 
on.  for  the  Prologue  is  not  without  its  pur- 
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pose,  and  has  a  bearing  on  the  development 
of  the  story.  The  plot  is  sufficient  to  keep 
us  interested  to  the  end,  and  the  description 
of  the  household  at  the  hacienda  bears  in 
every  line  the  evident  impression  of  its  truth- 
fulness. The  types  of  character,  perhaps,  have 
nothing  especially  original  about  them,  but 
the  story  is  one  of  incident,  not  of  mental 
analysis,  and  as  such  is  a  distinct  success. 

THE  FIRE  OF  LIFE.    By  C.  K.  Burrow.    New  York: 
Henry  Holt  &  Co.    $1.35. 

It  was  by  no  means  a  scorching  fire,  being 
excellently  well  regulated  by  means  of  all  the 
modern  appliances.  And  the  little  company 
who  gathered  round  it  were  most  of  them 
extremely  well-bred  people  with  their  emo- 
tions thoroughly  under  control.  There  was 
an  occasional  flash,  however,  which  led  to 
complications  and  provided  a  story.  Its  in- 
terest is  quiet  and  unobtrusive,  and  does  not 
exceed  the  bounds  of  moderation  even  during 
the  flood  and  the  flight.  There  is  plenty  of 
fresh  air,  a  good  deal  of  music,  and  a  lively 
and  delightful  old  lady,  so  that  the  book  does 
not  lack  attractions.  The  reader  who  has  had 
a  surfeit  of  melodrama  will  find  in  this  a  very 
agreeable  antidote. 

KING  CIRCUMSTANCE.      By  Edwin  Pugh.     New 
York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co.    $1.25. 

Under  this  name  Mr.  Pugh  has  collected  a 
very  miscellaneous  batch  of  tales — common- 
place tales,  tragic  tales,  comedies,  allegories, 
and  others  that  do  not  conveniently  come 
under  any  head.  Some  are  very  good,  and  a 
few  are  but  middling.  We  doubt  if  the  vol- 
ume shows  much  advance  on  A  Man  of  Straw, 
but  it  reveals  all  kinds  of  ung^essed  possibil- 
ities in  Mr.  Pugh.  He  is  something  of  a  poet, 
not  a  little  of  a  preacher,  very  frequently  a 
mere  story-teller,  and  then  he  is  at  his  best. 
**Bettles"  was  written  in  that  frame  of  mind; 
so  were  "The  Story  of  Hannah  Wray,"  "The 
Man  of  Silence,"  and  **The  Inevitable  Thing." 
There  never  was  a  more  uncertain  writer.  He 
is  reticent,  he  is  gushing,  he  is  austere,  and 
he  is  hysterical;  his  style  and  attitude  to  life 
are  on  the  level  now  of  a  philosopher  and 
again  of  a  minor  newspaper  reporter.  But 
he  has  included  nothing  in  this  volume  that 
should  erase  his  name  from  the  list  of  the 
most  promising  writers.  He  has  a  thinking 
head,  a  feeling  heart,  and  a  seeing  eye.  His 
manner  is  still  in  the  making,  but  it  should  be 
an  excellent  one  if  he  does  justice  to  his 
powers. 

YOUNG   BLOOD.    By  E.    W.   Hornung.    New  York: 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons.    $1.50. 

There  is  not  so  much  "young  blood"  in  the 
story  as  we  should  like.  Harry  Ringrose,  the 
hero,  stands  the  blows  of  fate  rather  phleg- 
matically  on  the  whole,  and  is  a  good  deal 
more  tolerant  of  low  principles  and  shady 
transactions  than  high-spirited  youths  are  apt 
to  be.  His  part  in  the  story  is  not  of  much 
account,  nor  is  that  of  his  lady-love.  Neither 
can  we  take  much  interest  in  his  father,  who 
disappeared  into  space  in  the  wake  of  financial 
ruin  and  dishonour,  and  who  reappeared  after 
many  years  without  a  stain  upon  his  charac- 


ter. These  are  but  foils  to  the  fascinating 
Gordon  Lowndes.  It  is  very  much  to  the 
credit  of  Mr.  Hornung  that  he  took  the  pams 
to  develop  this  extraordinary  character  in  the 
pages  of  a  book  which  without  this  attraction 
would  have  amply  contented  the  public.  It 
might  have  been  a  very  ordinary,  very  read- 
able tale  of  vicissitudes,  with  the  desired  happy 
ending.  He  has  not  made  Young  Blood  more 
popular  by  the  introduction  of  Lowndes;  but 
he  has  raised  it  from  the  level  of  a  common 
story-book  to  an  important  novel  of  character. 
Whether  Lowndes  be  entirely  realised  or  not 
does  not  much  matter.  The  conception  of  him 
is  already  a  distinction.  He  is  an  adventurer 
of  genius,  but  not  built  on  the  usual  lines. 
He  is  always  doing  the  unexpected  thing,  and 
living  in  the  unexpected  way;  his  good  luck 
and  his  ill  luck  arc  as  impossible  to  foresee  as 
his  character  is  difticolt  to  define.  He  is  a 
villain,  of  course,  but  not  a  bit  of  an  egoist. 
He  is  tremendously  interested  in  other  peo- 
ple's affairs,  and  genuinely  serviceable.  And 
his  vitality  is  inexhaustible.  We  leave  him 
scheming  a  composite  daily  paper  on  abso- 
lutely new  lines — "to  knock  out  the  Times  and 
the  Guardian  on  the  one  hand,  and  Punch  and 
the  Pittk  *Utt  on  the  other" — leave  him,  not 
without  a  stain  upon  his  character,  but  with 
considerable  regret  in  our  minds. 

YE  LYTTLE  SALEM  MAIDE,    By  Pauline  Bradford 
Mackie.    Boston:  Lamson,  Wolffe  &  Co.    $1.35. 

This  is  a  fresh,  readable  story — ^the  best, 
indeed,  in  a  long  time — on  a  subject  that  can 
never  lose  its  terrible  fascination.  Again  the 
weird  tale  of  witchcraft  is  told  with  complete 
regard  for  Salem  records.  Again  the  strange 
sinister  characters  who  played  the  leading 
roles  in  that  awful  inscrutable  drama  are 
brought  before  the  searchlight.  Cotton 
Mather,  Judge  Sewall  and  the  rest  are  all 
there,  only  to  seem  farther  removed  than  ever 
from  the  reason  and  the  humanity  which  rule 
mankind  to-day. 

One  departure,  however,  the  author  makes, 
and  in  so  doing  brings  the  story  close  to 
modern  comprehension  and  sympathy.  De- 
liverance, the  little  Salem  maid  and  her  friend 
Abigail,  another  little  Salem  maid,  are  so 
eminently  human  and  lovable,  that  the  mon- 
strous superstition  which  nearly  destroys  dear, 
dainty  little  Deliverance  shows  more  hideous, 
more  inconceivable  than  ever  before.  The 
atmosphere  of  sweet,  simple  domesticity 
surrounding  the  child  in  the  beginning  is 
perfectly  natural.  The  picture  that  she  makes 
stealing  among  the  dewy  flowers  to  try  on 
the  yellow  satin  frock  which  she  recognises 
as  a  snare  of  the  Evil  One  and  yet  cannot 
resist,  is  too  charming  to  be  readily  forgotten. 
There  are  in  truth  many  beautiful  and  memor- 
able scenes  in  the  story,  especially  the  one  in 
which  the  kitten  comes  to  Deliverance  in  prison 
and  by  doing  so  furnishes  strong  proof  that 
the  child  Wi.s  in  league  with  dark  spirits,  since 
Satan  was  well  known  to  frequent  the  form 
of  a  black  cat.  Of  course  the  outline  of  the 
story  is  not  new,  but  its  details  are  essen- 
tially fresh  and  the  interest  is  well  sustained. 
Moreover  the  work  has  literary  quality  and 
deserves  especial  mention  on  account  of  its 
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admirable  style.  It  is  also  to  be  commended 
for  the  thorough  study  of  the  phenomenon 
upon  which  it  is  founded,  a  thoroughness  re- 
vealed on  almost  every  page.  And  more  and 
more  strange  grows  that  period  of  national 
history. 

CORNELL  STORIES.    By  James  Gardiner  Sander- 
son.   New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.    $1.00, 

College  yarns  must  always  run  along  much 
the  same  lines,  and  the  six  comprising  this 
volume  deal  a^  usual  with  a  little  learning 
and  a  little  love,  a  great  deal  of  athletics,  and 
more  fun.  But  with  these  ruling  character- 
istics, the  stories  have  an  imaginative  and 
poetic  quality  that  distinguishes  the  work 
from  its  rough-and-tumble  kind,  as  for  exam- 
ple, when  the  student  first  catches  sight  of  the 
college  campus.  "He  had  never  even  seen 
a  picture  of  the  campus,  and  he  looked  out 
eagerly  around  which  and  beneath  whose 
walls  there  lav  a  wealth  of  sweet  untasted 
mystery.  He  looked  down  at  the  town  cling- 
ing to  the  hillside  and  straggling  over  the 
lowlands.  He  looked  at  the  lake  winding  its 
rippling  bends  and  turnings  into  the  dimness 
of  the  hazy  forest  banks  and  then  he  looked 
at  all  three,  and  sighed  contentedly." 

Most  of  the  stories  however  have  to  do 
*  with  the  practical  phases  of  student  life,  the 
contests  in  class  and  field,  mainly  the  last. 
"Little  Tyler"  is  perhaps  the  most  notable 
of  the  athletic  sketches,  in  that  it  is  written 
with  striking  spirit.  *'One  Who  Did,"  may  be 
mentioned  as  the  best  tale  of  the  intellectual 
side  of  college  life,  and  in  this  also  are  the 
poetic  touches  already  referred  to.  "It  cer- 
tainly seemed  longer  ago  than  yesterday  that 
he  and  Blake  had  strolled  over  the  campus, 
taking  their  last  farewell  of  their  own  haunts. 
It  must  have  been  longer  ago  than  that,  when 
they  stood  in  the  centre  of  the  old  athletic 
field  and  looked  around 'in  silence  at  all  their 
old  stone  friends.  Then  they  walked  back  of 
the  Fiske-McGraw,  and  lying  on  the  grass, 
watched  the  sun  slowly  sinking  beyond 
the  lake.  .  .  .  They  felt  as  though  dusk  had 
overtaken  them  at  the  foot  of  the  lane,  and 
that  to-morrow's  sun  would  rise  upon  paths 
which  led  far  away  from  the  old  buildings, 
and  the  campus,  and  each  other,  and  some- 
times those  might  be  paths  on  which  the  sun 
did  not  shine." 

MORAL  IMBECILES.    By  Mrs.  S.  P.  McLean  Greene. 
New  York:  Harper  and  Brothers. 

The  title  of  this  story  gives  a  fairly  good 
idea  of  its  character,  though  hardly  the  idea 
that  the  author  meant  to  convey.  The  whole 
story — if  a  budget  of  strained  irrelevance  may 
be  called  a  story — has  the  titular  tone  of 
forced  wit:  the  same  obvious  intention  to  be 
funny  at  all  costs.  This  mutual  strain  on  the 
writer  and  reader,  makes  itself  felt  from  start 
to  finish.  It  should  perhaps  suffice  to  men- 
tion the  fact  that  the  book  begins  with  "Dar- 
ling!" It  is  not  diflicult  to  classify  fiction  of 
that  calibre.  But.  to  be  entirely  just,  the 
work  is  better  in  spots  than  such  a  beginning 
would  seem  to  promise.  Bright  things  are 
scattered  hap-hazard.  The  demented  old 
gentleman  says  most  of  them,  and  his  is  per- 


haps the  most  real  character  notwithstanding 
its  unmistakable  suggestion  of  an  original  by 
Dickens.  The  other  characters,  one  and  all, 
are  mere  lay  figures,  moving  and  speaking 
like  a  Punch  and  Judy  show.  There  are  no 
"moral  imbeciles"  in  particular.  The  family, 
the  grandmother,  granddaughter,  and  grand- 
son presented  as  such  are  simply  ordinary  peo- 
ple of  the  most  conventional  pattern;  the  very 
last  people  in  the  world  likely  to  become 
insanely  infatuated  with  the  distinctly  dis- 
agreeable young  woman,  who  commences 
without  any  adequate  reason  to  dominate 
their  lives.  The  dislike  that  the  reader  con- 
ceives for  this  young  woman  is  the  one  dis- 
tinct and  lasting  impression  of  the  work. 

THE  LADY  OF  CASTELL  MARCH.  By  Owen  Rhos- 
c<imyl.  New  York:  Doubleday  and  McClure  Co. 
$1.00. 

It  was  about  two  years  ago  that  the  author 
first  appeared  before  an  American  audience, 
making  his  appearance  in  Battletnent  and 
Tower,  with  a  great  sound  of  trumpets  and 
clash  of  arms.  The  work  was  good  in  its 
way,  and  the  field  which  it  opened  had  not 
hitherto  been  explored  by  fiction.  The  aver- 
age American,  at  all  events,  knows  little  more 
of  the  history  of  Wales  during  Tudor  times 
than  he  knows  of  past  or  present  happenings 
in  Mars,  and  the  social  conditions  implied  in 
this  new  story,  as  well  as  in  the  older  work, 
seem  as  far-oflF  and  unreal  as  any  specula- 
tions regarding  life  on  that  planet.  There  are 
assurances,  however,  from  the  author  that  the 
records  of  the  Highlands  under  the  Clan  sys- 
tem of  the  Scottish  Borders  in  the  days  of  the 
Raiders  and  of  Ireland  under  the  Pale,  show 
his  stories  to  be  founded  upon  fact.  Be  this 
as  it  may,  they  are  certainly  readable,  and 
while  the  new  novel,  The  Lady  oi  Castell 
March  bears  a  marked  general  resemblance  to 
Battlement  and  Tower  and  The  Jewel  of  Ynys 
Galon,  it  is  in  several  respects  better  work 
than  either.  There  is  a  fitness  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  tales  that  cannot  be  found  in 
the  earlier  stories.  Moreover,  this  is  romance, 
which  may  be  regarded  as  an  advance  upon 
adventure,  and  there  is  in  it  a  large  element 
of  spirituality  finer  than  anything  revealed  by 
the  older  books.  There  are  touches  of  poetry 
too,  as  when  a  woman's  pleadings  in  an  un- 
known tongue  are  likened  to  the  wailings  of 
a  harp.  Then  there  is  the  eflfect  of  the  mysti- 
cal, the  fascinating  uncertainty  whether  the 
lady  is  an  angel  or  a  demon — that  same  fas* 
cinating  uncertainty  which  other  men  have 
felt  in  other  countries  and  other  times.  But, 
although  the  new  story  is  more  psychological 
than  the  older  ones,  this  also  is  full  of  good 
fighting  and  filled  with  the  sound  of  marching 
and  drums. 

DICKY  MONTEITH.  By  T.  Gallon.  New  York:  D. 
Apoleton  &  Co.    $1.00. 

It  is  a  recommendation  that  this  story 
comes  from  the  author  of  Tatterley.  There 
are  several  reasons  why  Tatterley  should  be 
favourably  remembered.  It  is  well  written:  it 
touches  the  deep  things,  and  most  of  all,  it 
is  true  and  fine  in  feeling. 

None  of  these  traits  will  be  found  in  the 
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new  work.  The  writing  is  rather  careless, 
the  story  is  far  from  being  clear  cut  and,  most 
disappointing  of  all,  its  feeling  is  false 
throughout.  The  central  figure  set  up  for 
approval  is  the  sort  of  man  that  every  manly 
man  and  every  womanly  woman  despises — the 
sort  of  man  who  is  weak  in  everything,  who 
lacks  force,  firmness  and  directness  even  in 
wrong-doing,  the  sort  who  accepts  service 
from  women  of  all  ranks — ^letting  a  poor  girl 
cook  the  food  that  a  rich  girl  supplies — and 
repays  both  with  sentimental  generalities 
and  melancholy  posing.  The  type  is  familiar 
enough  in  life  but  has  hardly  yet  been  ac- 
cepted as  heroic  in  fiction.  Apparently  the 
author  has  written  too  deep  in  the  shadow 
of  Dickens.  Agnes  and  "the  Marchioness" 
are  plainly  visible  behind  Dorothy  and  Sally 
Flinders.  But  the  imitation  is  unmistakably 
from  a  feminine  point  of  view.  No  man  in 
a  story  or  out  of  it  ever  regarded,  or  expected 
anybody  else  to  regard  such  a  being  as  Dicky 
Monteith  with  any  other  sentiment  than 
contemptuous  pity.  The  mystery  is  how  the 
creator  of  Tatterley,  which  reveals  such  fine 
perception  of  the  true  and  the  high,  could 
have  created  such  a  hero. 

THE  DISASTER.    By  Paul  and  Victor  Marguerltte, 
New  York:    D.  Appletun  &  Co.    $1.50. 

The  Disaster,  though  written  in  a  much 
quieter  strain,  is  almost  as  sad  reading  as  M. 
Zola's  Paris.  In  it  you  have  the  unvarnished 
story  of  the  capitulation  of  Metz,  one  of  the 
most  pitiful  tragedies  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. MM.  Paul  and  Victor  Margueritte  are 
never  hysterical — M.  Zola  sometimes  is — but 
they  have  succeeded  in  giving  a  picture  of  the 


war  which  brings  home  to  the  reader  in  all  it? 
fulness  the  fearful  helplessner^  of  the  French 
army.  They  have  done  for  the  officers  t^hat 
M.Zola  did  in  La  Dcbdfle.ior  the  '*piou-piou." 
Du  Breuil,  the  hero  of  the  novel,  is  an  officer 
in  the  "etat-major."  He  has  not  ev^n  the  un- 
speakable consolation  of  ignorance  that  be- 
longs to  the  common  soldier,  for  he  is  made 
to  understand,  in  all  its  humiliating  detail,  the 
inevitableness  of  the  disaster.  The  defeat 
crushed  the  spirit  out  of  him,  as  h  did  out 
of  better  and  stronger  men,  and  at  ti:e  end  of 
the  book  we  leave  him,  a  desolate  figure,  star- 
ing blankly  at  the  future,  trying  to  gather 
some  g^rain  of  comfort  from  the  fact  that  at 
last  France  understands  her  weakness  and 
knows  her  foe. 

The  Disaster  is  not  the  story  of  a  man,  but 
of  a  war.  Du  Breuil  and  his  comrades  are  not 
men  but  officers,  and  we  follow  their  adven- 
tures not  because  they  themselves  interest  us, 
but  because  with  them  we  can  sometimes 
catch  a  glimpse  of  the  fighting,  because  with 
them  we  are  able  to  dash  to  and  fro  in  the 
rain  and  the  mud  and  the  dust,  seeing  ever>'- 
thing,  hearing  everything,  understanding 
everything  of  the  inner  workings  of  the  cam- 
paign. The  novel  is  well  written;  it  is  full  of 
the  noise  of  battle.  You  may  read  stories 
crammed  with  the  results  of  minute  historical 
research,  and  the  Franco-Prussian  War  will 
still  be  a  mere  list  of  names  and  statistics;  but 
read  this  novel,  and  you  will  feel  that  you 
too  have  tramped  with  the  army  of  the  Rhine 
to  Borny,  Regonville,  Saint-Privat,  and 
Noisseville — that  you,  too.  have  been  duped 
and  betrayed  by  a  cowarlly  general — that  you. 
too,  have  known  the  degrading  humiliation  of 
the  capitulation  of  Metz. 
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UNFORESEEN  TENDENCIES  OP  DEMOCRACY. 
By  E.  L.  Godkin.  Boston:  Houghton,  MifHin  and 
Company.    $j.oo. 

The  cure  for  some  part  of  the  melancholy 
which  is  sure  to  be  engendered  by  reading 
Mr.  Godkin's  able  and  fair-minded  book,  is  to 
be  found  in  the  Introduction.  The  most  strik- 
ing statements  there  go  to  prove  that  democ- 
racy has  not  done  what  it  was  expected  to  do, 
that,  as  the  representative  of  a  huge  and  little 
known  force,  it  is  still  sure  to  do  the  unex- 
pected. As  hopes  have  been  belied,  so  may 
fears  be.  Mr.  Godkin  does  not  write  as  an  anti- 
democrat,  only  as  a  man  careful  of  the  honour 
of  the  morrow  and  alive  to  the  perils  of  to- 
day. He  writes  for  America.  But  in  certain 
portions  we  feel  he  is  speaking  to  the  world  as 
well  as  to  this  country;  and  in  pointing  to 
dangers  here,  he  is  giving  useful  counsel  to 
incessant  watchfulness.  The  slate  of  fusion  in 
which  he  describes  America  to  be,  where 
there  are  no  distinctly  defined  characters,  no 
more  "moral  or  intellectual  moulds,"  may  be 
recognised  in  the  more  sophisticated  circles 
of  Europe,  where  it  is  already  making  itself 
felt  to  the  confusion  of  their  politics.  It  is 
almost  impossible  nowadays  to   get  a  clear 


answer  to  an  inquiry  made  of  the  mass  of 
voters.  Elections  give  hut  rough  and  ready 
responses;  too  many  intiucnces  and  agencies 
are  acting  on  them.  Newspapers  are  neither 
serious  enough  nor  pure  enough  to  voice  any 
section  of  American  opinion;  but  in  England, 
the  struggle  for  a  clean  press  may  one  day  be 
greater  than  was  the  struggle  for  a  .free  one. 
There  is  there  no  such  hunt  for  places  as  shows 
a  disregard  for  special  fitness  in  fulfilling  pub- 
lic duties.  Mr.  Godkin  tells  of  the  man  who 
was  ordered  by  the  boss  to  resign  his  seat  in 
Congress  and  to  become  a  city  treasurer. 
(This  reminds  one  of  the  fate  of  the  sporting 
editor,  whom  his  chief  found  fault  with.  "That 
fool  Jones  knows  nothing  of  cricket:  but  what 
is  one  to  do?  he  has  a  wife  and  five  children." 
"Oh,  put  him  on  the  Art,"  said  a  colleague.) 
But  the  docile  Congressman  and  Massachu- 
setts farmer,  who  was  made  a  member  of  the 
legislature  because  he  had  lost  some  cows  by 
lightning,  seems  in  our  eyes  to  have  had  oli- 
garchic rather  than  democratic  luck.  The 
great  self-confidence  of  a  large  democracy  has 
not  yet  been  sufficiently  considered.  It  will 
not  take  lessons  easily;  and  it  may  be  ignorant 
of  how  many  of  its  experiments  have  been 
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:»-ied  before  and  failed.  Indeed,  the  distrust 
ot  past  experience  is  not  unjustifiable,  for  if 
hunic^n  nature  remain ^the  same,  the  demands 
on  its  fiiculties  are  now  infinitely  more  numer- 
ous and  various  *and  complicated  than  they 
ever  were  before.  It  is  a  new  world,  and  if 
the  complication  increases,  there  is  a  danger 
that  only  the  self-assured  amateur  will  care  to 
meddle  with  its  governing. 

In  discussing  the  reasons  for  the  decay  of 
political  interest,  Mr.  Godkin  has  many  sug- 
gestive chings  to  say.  But  is  he  right  in  his 
doleful  conclusion  about  the  increased  incapa- 
city for  continuous  attention?  The  provision 
ol  snippets  of  news,  "mainly  about  people," 
is  no  doubt  a  perilous  temptation;  but  those 
who  find  these  touch  their  utmost  effort  in 
concentration,  are  they  not,  prosperous  and 
even  schooled  as  they  may  be,  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  such  as  would  have  found  the 
snippet  of  news  almost  too  much  a  tax  on 
their  intelligence  unless  it  related  to  their  own 
trade  or  parish?  The  capacity  for  continuous 
attention  in  the  mass  of  people  has  not  been 
lost:  it  is  not  yet  evolved.  But  when  he  de- 
clares the  modern  world  to  be  "moulded  as 
never  before  by  economic  rather  than  relig- 
ious, or  moral,  or  political  considerations." 
there  can  be  no  dissentient.  It  is  now  "gov- 
erned mainly  by  ideas  about  the  distribution 
of  commodities."  "The  legislation  which  ex- 
cites most  attention  is  apt  to  be  legislation 
which  in  some  way  promises  an  increase  of 
physical  comfort."  Every  question  nowadays 
comes  round  to  money  and  its  value.  This  is 
only  indirectly  an  effect  of  democracy.  The 
untrammelled  human  creature  has  made  much 
wealth  out  of  his  free  energy.  When  oli- 
garchies became  suddenly  rich,  they  grew 
demoralised.  The  temptations  and  opportu- 
nities are  now  more  widespread.  Our  middle 
classes  are  becoming  debauched  and  material- 
ised. But  when  they  have  rioted  and  revelled, 
will  they  rise  out  of  their  vulgarity  and  look 
for  a  better  ideal  than  surpassing  their  neigh- 
bours in  ostentation?  It  is  human  nature  that 
is  on  its  trial  and  not  any  form  of  govern- 
ment. 

H\NDROOK  OF  LATIN  INSCRIPTIONS  lU.US- 
TRATING  THE  HISTORY  OF  THB  LANGUAGE. 
By  W.  M.  Lindsay,  M.A.    Boston:    Allyn  &  Bacon. 

$«  25- 

Within  the  past  twenty-five  years  the  study 
of  the  classics  has  received  a  new  impulse, 
because  of  the  recognition  of  the  importance 
of  the  great  and  ever  increasing  number  of 
inscriptions  in  the  discovery  and  verification 
of  facts  of  history,  archaeology,  and  philology. 
The  huge  Corpus  of  Latin  inscriptions  has 
now  reached  a  degree  of  completeness  which 
permits  of  the  use  of  the  gathered  material 
as  the  basis  of  many  valuable  deductions.  This 
process  of  deduction  in  the  philological  field 
is  well  illustrated  for  students  in  the  little 
book  which  now  claims  our  atention.  It  is 
edited  by  Mr.  W.  M.  Lindsay,  and  published 
under  the  supervision  of  Professors  Chas.  E. 
Bennett  and  J.  C.  Rolfc. 

Scholars  are  already  indebted  to  Mr.  Lind- 
say for  his  works.  The  Latin  Language,  and 
A  Short  Historical  Latin  Grammar,  and  the 
present  work  only  increases  the  debt,  for  it 


resembles  the  earlier  books  in  its  clearness 
and  freedom  from  abstruseness,  so  character- 
istic of  works  on  philology. 

This  little  manual  of  134  pages  is  a  collec- 
tion of  specimens  of  Latin  arranged  chrono- 
logically so  as  to  illustrate  the  historical  de- 
velopment of  the  Latin  language.  The  se- 
lected specimens  are  classified  in  four  chapters 
severally  entitled,  "The  Earliest  Period  and 
the  Beginning  of  Literature,"  "The  Period  of 
Republican  Literature,"  "The  Period  of  Cic- 
ero and  the  Early  Empire,  Classical  Latin," 
and  "Imperial  and  Late  Latin."  Each  chapter 
opens  with  a  suitable  introduction  explaining 
the  philological  tendencies  and  peculiarities 
of  the  period  in  question. 

Excellent  judgment  has  been  shown  in  the 
selection  of  the  material  and  there  is  no  more 
useful  book  for  a  class  which  is  studying  in- 
scriptions simply  as  a  source  of  philological 
knowledge.  The  purpose  of  the  book  pre- 
vents it  from  being  of  any  special  value  to  the 
student  of  epigraphy.  The  chapter  assigned 
to  Late  Latin  will  be  of  peculiar  interest  to 
the  increasing  number  of  teachers  who  are 
turning  their  own  attention  and  that  of  their 
students  to  the  language  in  the  era  of  its  de- 
cadence. An  entire  book  might  well  be  de- 
voted to  this  special  period. 

Two  or  three  errors  of  an  epigraphic  na- 
ture deserve  mention.  The  amplification— 
Feliigna)  (tribu)  of  the  abbreviated  Pel.,  p.  36, 
is  a  pure  assumption  since  no  such  tribus  is 
known  and  the  editor  of  C.  /.  L.  XIV.  regards 
the  Latin  in  it  as  being  part  of  an  unknown 
cognomen.  In  the  second  line  of  the  Duilius 
Inscription,  p.  45,  cepit  should  be  cepet,  the 
reading  of  the  stone.  In  the  elogium  prelim- 
inary to  the  elegiac  epitaph  of  Scipio  His- 
panus,  p.  78,  tr.  mil.  II.  xvir  si.  iudik.  should 
be  amplified  thus:  tr{ibunus)  mil(itum)  iterum, 
decemvir  sl(itibs)  iudic  (andis).  The  reading 
of  the  inscription  of  the  lead  slug  on  p.  loi 
should  be  Calve  not  Calvi,  as  the  lettering 
shows  the  vulgar  form  of  the  letter  e. 

The  publication  of  this  little  handbook 
makes  available  illustrative  material  for  lect- 
ure courses  on  the  history  of  the  Latin  lang- 
uage. It  is  also  to  be  recommended  for  read- 
ing in  the  class-room,  as  the  text  can  be 
readily  interpreted  with  the  aid  of  the  abund- 
ant notes. 

MEDITATIONS    ON    GOUT.      By   George    H.    Ell- 
wangcr.    New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.    |a.oo. 

This  handsomely  printed  volume  with  a 
"premonstration"  in  the  Burtonian  manner, 
calls  one's  attention  to  the  fact  that  even 
amid  the  throng  of  new  and  fashionable  dis- 
eases which  of  late  have  occupied  so  much 
time  and  attention,  gout  still  holds  its  own. 
The  book  is  a  pleasantly  written  discourse 
with  a  touch  of  quaintness  about  it  and  with 
an  abundance  of  literary  and  other  allusion. 
As  to  the  theory  of  gout,  one  need  not  say 
very  much,  since  not  one  cares  greatly 
about  the  theory,  anyhow;  but  when  the 
questions  of  the  palliatives,  the  regimen,  and 
the  wines  that  one  may  or  may  not  drink  are 
taken  up  in  order,  then  the  subject  grows 
very  interesting,  especially  to  the  person  who 
has  begun  to  feel  a  little  queer  in  his  joints. 
The  chapter  on  wine  is  written  with  a  very 
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delicate  epicurean  touch.  The  different  wines 
of  the  diflferent  countries  are  enumerated  with 
a  really  loving  appreciation  of  their  deliurht- 
fulness,  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  we  should 
think  it  unsafe  for  a  Routy  person  to  read  this 
chapter  at  all.  so  delicious  is  the  description 
of  some  of  the  golden  Rhenish  vintages  and 
of  all  the  varieties  of  the  kingly  Burgundy. 
The  pages  (140-143)  are  simply  deadly  from 
this  point  of  view,  as  no  one  can  read  them 
without  at  once  experiencing  an  inordinate 
desire  for  what  the  author  calls  "suave,  mel- 
low, full-bodied  port  of  a  lovely  colour,  fra- 
grant in  flavour  and  with  its  poison  masked  bv 
unctuousness  and  age."  We  shall  not  reveal 
just  what  advice  Mr.  Ellwanger  gives  as  to 
the  use  of  wine  by  gouty  persons.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact  one  is  inclined  to  think  that  he 
hates  to  condemn  any  noble,  generous  vint- 
age, and  that  in  consequence  he  has  left  a  con- 
venient way  open  for  the  sorely  tempted  sin- 
ner by  the  implication  that,  after  all,  the  use 
of  wine  and  the  choice  of  wine  alike  depend 
on  the  patient's  own  idiosyncracies;  so  that 
each  person  may  experiment  for  himself  and 
drink  the  wine  which  hurts  him  least.  The 
whole  book  is  most  pleasant  and  suggestive 
reading,  and  its  perusal  confirms  the  old  be- 
lief that  gout  is  the  most  aristocratic  of  all 
diseases,  being  enshrined  in  literature  since 
the  earliest  days,  and  having  about  it  asso- 
ciations that  are  in  every  way  distinctively 
patrician. 

MILITARY  EUROPE.  Bv  Major-Genoral  Nelson  A. 
Miles,  U.  S.  A.  New  York:  Doubleday  and  McClure 
Company.    $1.50. 

As  is  well  known,  General  Miles  was  sent 
abroad  by  our  War  Department  at  the  time 
of  the  Graeco-Turkish  campaign  for  the  pur- 
pose of  observing  the  progress  of  hostilities 
in  Greece.  Arriving  somewhat  too  late  for 
this,  so  rapidly  did  the  Turks  break  down  the 
military  resistance  that  was  made.  General 
Miles  continued  his  observations  elsewhere 
on  a  sort  of  roving  commission.  The  present 
volume  gives  a  brief  account  of  what  he  saw 
in  Greece,  in  Russia  and  in  Gcrmanv.  and 
also  in  England  at  the  time  of  the  Queen's 
Jubilee  of  i8<^.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however, 
the  text  of  this  book  has  no  particular  impor- 
tance, although  it  is  interesting  to  read;  but  it 
serves  rather  as  an  excuse  for  a  series  of 
fifty-six  very  admirable  illustrations,  extremely 
well  produced  and  covering  every  possi- 
ble variety  of  military  subject,  besides  por- 
traits. Among  the  subjects  treated  pictoriallv 
are  the  Turkish  fleet  and  the  Turkish  armv: 
various  types  of  British  soldiers;  reviews  and 
manoeuvres  of  French.  Russian  and  German 
troops:  and  a  sort  of  bird*s-eye  view  of  one 
hundred  and  sixty-eight  vessels  of  the  British 
navy,  which  are  properly  described  as  "the 
most  powerful  and  effective  fleet  that  ever 
floated  upon  the  waters  of  the  earth."  A 
number  of  the  illustrations,  and  by  no  means 
the  least  interesting,  are  those  which  have 
to  do  with  the  Queen's  Jubilee.  Altogether, 
we  must  regard  this  volume  as  a  picture- 
book  pure  and  simple,  with  a  certain  amount 
of  reading  matter  thrown  in;  and  as  such  we 
commend  it  very  heartily  for  its  interest  and 
beauty. 


VONDEL'S  LUCIFER.  Trannlated  from  the  Dutch 
by  Leonard  Charles  Van  Noppen.  New  York  and 
London:  Continental  Publishing:  Company.    $5  00. 

It  is  to  students  and  admirers  of  Milton 
that  this  volume  will  most,  appeal,  inasmuch 
as  it  has  been  generally  held  that  Paradise 
Lost  was  almost  surely  suggested,  and  very 
probably  in  part  imitated  from  this  poem  of 
a  great  Dutch  writer,  or  as  his  admirers  call 
him,  "the  Dutch  Shakespeare,**  Joost  van  den 
Vondel.  The  present  volume  puts  into  ihe 
hands  of  every  one  who  knows  no  Dutch  a."* 
admirable  apparatus  criticus  for  an  examina- 
tion of  this  theory.  The  book  contains,  in 
addition  to  a  rendering  of  the  poem  of 
Lucifer  into  English  verse,  a  translator's  pref- 
ace, a  rather  scrappy  introduction  by  Profes- 
sor William  H.  Carpenter  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, a  good  account  of  Vondel  and  his 
poem  by  Dr.  G.  KalflF,  a  sketch  by  the  trans- 
lator of  the  life  and  times  of  Vondel.  together 
with  an  interpretation  of  the  poem,  a  biblio- 
graphy, an  enumeration  of  the  alleged  paral- 
lelisms between  Vondel  and  Milton,  and 
finally  the  original  dedication  by  Vondel,  and 
sundry  other  minor  matters.  The  volume  is 
a  very  beautiful  piece  of  book-making,  the 
edition  being  a  limited  and  numbered  one. 
containing  fourteen  illustrations  by  John 
Aarts.  with  an  excellent  portrait  of  the  Dutch 
poet  himself.  The  book,  we  presume,  was 
brought  out  with  the  aid  of  the  Holland  So- 
ciety of  this  city  to  which  body  the  transla- 
tor has  dedicated  it.  We  are  inclined  to 
think  that  Milton's  obligation  to  this  work 
has  been  very  decidedly  overrated,  except  in 
so  far  as  it  may  have  given  a  general  sugges- 
tion for  Paradise  Lost.  Mr.  George  Edmund- 
son,  who  industrially  collected  some  years 
ago  all  the  supposed  parallels  between  the 
poems  of  the  two  writers,  in  many  cases  very 
certainly  strained  a  point  in  order  to  make 
out  a  case,  and  we  regret  that,  in  reprinting 
in  the  present  volume  the  list  of  these  paral- 
lellisms.  the  quotations  were  not  given  in  full 
instead  of  merely  by  reference,  thereby  sav- 
ing the  student  and  also  the  general  reader  a 
grreat  deal  of  trouble  in  the  matter  of  refer- 
ence, and  also  making  the  case  against  Milton 
much  less  formidable,  because  many  of  the 
apparent  parallelisms  when  carefully  ex- 
amined amount  to  very  little,  whereas  the 
enumeration  of  them  is  on  the  face  of  it 
rather  impressive. 

THE  VARIORUM  SHAKESPEARE.  The  Winter's 
Tale.  Bv  H.  H.  Furness.  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lip- 
pincott  Co.    $4.00. 

The  fact  that  so  many  volumes  of  this 
work  have  appeared  before  rather  increases 
than  chills  the  enthusiasm  with  which  the 
eleventh  is  now  welcomed.  It  is  a  series 
which  any  student  of  the  poet  must  be  mis- 
erable without.  Dr.  Furness  would  hardly  be 
called  imaginative,  but  he  is  cautious  and 
sane  and  thorough,  and  each  volume  which 
he  compiles  gives  practically  all  of  impor- 
tance there  is  about  the  play  which  it  con- 
tains— interpretation  of  particular  passages 
by  the  leading  editors,  sources  of  plot,  date 
of  composition  (now  certainly  fixed  as  i6to 
or  1611),  and  interesting  criticisms  on  the 
play,   the   characters,   and   the   most    famous 
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actors  who  h.ive  taken  the  roles.  One 
interest  especial  to  this  volume  is  the  light 
which  is  thrown  on  Ihc  principle  of  absorp- 
tion by  the  unusual  use  of  apostrophes  in  the 
printing,  due  to -an  exceptionally  excellent 
set  of  compositors.  **That  goes  to  bed  with 
sun,"  for  instance,  and  many  similar  passages 
tJiow  clearly  that  the  supposed  fault  of  con- 
mecction  in  such  places  as  **There  lies  more 
Iiger  in  thine  eyes  than  twenty  of  their 
QUCords'*  is  nothing  but  poor  printing,  the 
-Apostrophe  being  omitted  after  "than."  The 
editor  is  mild  with  the  strange  mutila- 
tions of  the  play  concocted  by  Garrick,  Dry- 
den,  and  others,  and  lays  down  the  naive 
principle  that  when  managers  hack  up  a 
masterpiece  and  the  public  approves  all  the 
blame  should  be  put  on  the  public.  What  he 
is  most  severe  with  is  fancy.  George  Bran- 
des's  belief  that  Shakespeare  treats  youthful 
love  in  this  play  as  if  it  were  outside  of  it, 
whereas  in  earlier  days  he  treated  it  more 
from  the  same  level,  Dr.  Furness  looks  upon 
as  a  sign  of  the  inability  of  foreigners  to  un- 
derstand adequately.  Surely  Brandes's  per- 
ception is  simple  and  just,  and  when  we  re- 
member the  remarks  of  Pope  and  Dryden  on 
this  play  we  should  be  chary  of  international 
dogmas.  However,  this  is  comparatively  un- 
important. The  essential  point  is  that  this 
edition  is  by  far  the  most  useful  in  existence. 

THE  WONDERFUL  CENTURY:  ITS  SUCCESSES 
AND  FAILURES.  Ry  Alfred  Russel  Wallace.  New 
York:  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.    $3.50. 

This  curious  and  remarkable  book  is  one  to 
be  recommended  to  the  notice  of  all  thought- 
ful readers,  but  hardly  to  be  discussed  in  de- 
tail in  the  pages  of  a  literary  journal.  Sub- 
jects are  broached  in  it  which  must  be 
decided  by  science,  by  sociology,  at  d  by  po- 
litical experiment,  and  around  which  preju- 
dice no  doubt  very  often  masquerades  as 
opinion.  Dr.  Wallace's  plan  is  seen  in  his  di- 
vision of  the  book  into  two  parts,  the  first 
dealing  with  the  successes  of  the  century,  the 
second  with  its  failures.  It  is  a  wholesome 
plan.  The  average  smugness  with  regard  to 
modern  P.ngland  is  neither  wise  nor  healthy. 
No  one  is  better  fitted  to  deal  with  the  rreat 
scientific  and  industrial  advancement  since 
1800  than  Dr.  Wallace;  and  for  concise  and 
accurate  accounts  of  these  up  to  this  date,  the 
book  must  remain  of  nermanent  value.  It  is 
a  matter  for  congratulation  that  this  sum- 
mary has  been  made  for  us  by  a  master,  and 
not  by  a  mere  maker  of  popular  handbooks. 
As  to  the  other  part,  the  discussion  of  the 
failures,  it  is  Dr.  Wallace's  private  confession 
of  faith.  Were  all  who  arc  discontented  in 
soprt  degree  with  modern  progress  to  write  of 
le  shortcomings  of  the  century,  there  would 
be  very  little  atjreement  in  the  lists.  We  are 
verv  individual  in  our  grumblings.  This 
writer  complains  that  phrenology  is  neglected, 
that  hypnotism  is  hindered,  that  vaccina- 
tion is  enforced,  that  militarism  is  on  the  in- 
crease, that  greedy  commerrialism  i*;  rnm- 
pant.  and  that  the  cry  of  the  hungry  is  »:till  a 


reproach  to  the  prosperous.  Dr.  Wallace  is 
clear-spoken,  courageous,  uncompromising. 
When  he  suggests  "free  bread"  as  a  remedy 
for  starvation,  he  forestalls  the  usual  objec- 
tion by  the  frank  assertion,  "Better  a  hundred 
loafers  than  a  thousand  starving."  We  know 
where  we  are  with  him.  He  forces  us  to  ar- 
gimient.  and  in  doing  so,  must  force  some  of 
us  to  think. 

THE    MUSIC   DRAMAS  OF  RICHARD  WAGNER 
AND  HIS  FESTIVAL  THEATRE  IN  BAYREUTH 
By  Albert  Lavif^nac    Translated  from  the  French 
by  Esther  Sinsrleton.     With  illu.stratlons  and  dia- 
grams.   New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.    $3.50. 

There  could  not  be  a  better  book  for  lovers 
of  Wagner,  and  especially  for  Bayreuth  pil- 
grims, than  Professor  Lavignac's  admirable 
account  of  the  great  music  dramas.  He  gives 
a  bright  and  graceful  biography  of  the  mas- 
ter; he  relates  the  history  of  his  theatre;  and 
describes  with  many  helpful  details  the  doinirs 
at  Bayreuth  in  Festival  week.  The  analyses 
of  the  dramas — first  of  the  poems  and  then  of 
the  music — are  the  clearest,  simplest  and  mo«t 
satisfactory  we  have  seen — just  what  the  ama- 
teur requires  to  aid  his  understanding  of  th** 
series.  The  chapter  on  "The  Interpretation" 
gives  an  interesting  and  not  over-technical 
account  of  the  methods  of  the  various  Bay- 
reuth conductors.  M.  Lavignac's  manner  of 
writing  is  di.stinctiv  French — crisp,  bright  and 
piquant — and  its  charm  is  preserved  in  Miss 
Singleton's  excellent  translation.  There  is 
no  irritating  panegryic,  no  intrusion  of  the 
writer's  orivate  emotions  and  sensations,  but 
a  clear,  sympathetic,  and  appreciative  eluci- 
dation of  Wagner's  splendid  and  unique  work. 
The  portrait  is  worth  a  word  to  itself— one  so 
seldom  sees  a  satisfactory  one  of  Wagner. 
This  is  excellent.  The  wry  and  yet  attractive 
face,  alert,  sympathetic  and  full  of  power,  has 
iust  the  expression  which  a  Wagner  lover 
likes  to  see. 

GLADSTONE  THE  MAN.    A  Non-Political  Biblio. 
eraphv.    By  David  Williamson.    New  York:  M.  F 
Mansfield.    75  cents. 

This  is  a  smug  little  book  without  much 
consecutiveness  and  surely  without  anythincr 
in  it  that  is  at  all  novel.  The  thines  related 
of  Mr.  Gladstone  arc  the  sort  of  things  that 
might  have  been  told  by  some  amiable  curate 
who  lived  near  by.  and  occasionally  took  tea 
at  Hawarden  Castle,  where  he  heard  a  certain 
amount  of  gossip  from  the  other  guests.  Pos- 
sibly the  editor  of  the  local  newspaper  might 
also  have  written  it:  only  we  think  that  he 
would  have  done  it  better,  inasmuch  as  he 
would  have  had  access  to  his  various  ex- 
changes and  would,  therefore,  have  picked  up 
more  interesting  anecdotes.  On  turning  over 
the  pages  rather  carefully,  we  have  discovered 
no  anecdote  that  is  either  new  enough  or  sig- 
nificant enough  to  quote,  and  consequently 
we  arc  obliged  to  restrict  our  commendation 
of  it  to  the  various  portraits  and  other  illus- 
trations which  it  contains  and  which  are 
worth  fairly  well  preserving. 
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JOHN  SPLENDID. 

The  Tale  of  a  Poor  Gentleman^  and  the  Little  Wars  of  Lorn.^ 


By  Neil  Munro, 

The  Author  of  "The  Lost  Pibroch." 


CFIAPTER  XXV. 

It  may  seem,  in  my  recounting  of  these 
cold  wanderings,  of  days  and  nights  with 
nothing  but  snow  and  rain,  and  always  the 
hounds  of  fear  on  every  hand,  that  I  had  for- 
gotten to  exercise  my  mind  upon  the  blunder 
and  the  shame  of  Argile's  defeat  at  Inver- 
lochy.  So  far  is  this  from  the  fact  that 
M'lver  and  I  on  many  available  occasions 
disputed — as  old  men  at  the  trade  of  arms 
will  do — the  reasons  of  a  reverse  so  much 
unexpected,  so  little  to  be  condoned,  con- 
sidering the  advantage  we  had  in  numbers 
compared  with  the  fragments  of  clans  Alas- 
dair  MacDonald  brought  down  from  the 
gorges  of  Lochaber  to  the  waters  of  Loch 
Lhinne  and  Locheil.  It  was  useless  to  bring 
either  the  baron-bailie  or  Sonachan  into  our 
deliberations;  neither  of  them  had  any  idea 
of  how  the  thing  had  happened,  though  they 
were  very  well  informed  indeed  about  certain 
trivial  departures  from  strict  forms  of  High- 
land procedure  in  the  hurried  marshaling  of 
the  troops. 

"Cheap  trash  of  pennyland  men  from 
Lochow-side  were  put  on  the  right  of  gen- 
tlemen cadets  of  the  castle  and  Loch  Finne- 
side  lairds,"  was  the  baron-bailie's  bitter  pro- 
testation. 

Sonachan.  who  was  naturally  possessed  of 
a  warm  side  to  the  people,  even  common 
quality,  of  his  own  part  of  the  country,  would 
sniff  at  this  with  some  scorn. 

**Pcnnyland  here,  pennyland  there,  they 
were  closer  in  blood  on  Black  Duncan  than 
any  of  your  shore-side  partans,  who  may  be 
gentrice  by  sheepskin  right  but  never  by  the 
glaive." 

So  the  two  would  be  off  again  into  the 
tanglements  of  Highland  pedigree. 

The  mind  of  the  man  with  the  want  was. 
of  course,  a  vacant  tablet,  washed  clean  of 
every  recollection  by  the  copious  tears  he 
had  wept  in  his  silliness  since  ever  the  shock 
of  the  battle  came  on  him:  Stewart  was  so 
much  of  an  unscrupulous  liar  that  no  word 
of  his  could  be  trusted,  and  the  minister  alone 
could  give  us  any  idea  of  what  had  been  the 
sentiment  in  the  army  when  the  men  of 
Montrose  (who  were  really  the  men  of  Sir 
Alasdair,  his  major-general)  came  on  them. 
But  for  reasons  every  tnie  Gael  need  not  even 
have  a  hint  of,  we  were  averse  from  query- 
ing this  dour,  sour  Lowland  cleric  on  points 
affecting  a  Highland  retreat. 

So  it  was,  I  say,  that  the  deliberations  of 
M*Iver  and  myself  were  without  any  outside 
light  in  somewhat  dark  quarters;  we  had  to 
guide  us  only  yon  momentary  glimpse  of  the 
stricken  field  with  its  flying  men,  seen  in  a 
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stupid  blur  of  the  senses,  as  one  lying  by  a^ 
dark  hill  tarn  at  night  waiting  for  mallard 
or  teal,  sees  the  birds  wheeling  above  the 
water  ere  he  has  appreciated  the  whirr  of 
their  presence,  lets  bang  his  piece  at  the  midst 
of  them,  and  is  in  a  dense  stillness  acrain  be- 
fore he  comprehends  that  what  he  has  waited 
for  in  the  cold  night  has  happened. 

"The  plan  of  old  Gustavus  did  it,  I'll  wager 
my  share  of  the  silver-mine,"  would  John 
insist;  "and  who  in  heaven's  name  would 
think  Alasdair  mosach  know  the  trick  of  it? 
I  saw  his  horsemen  fire  one  pistol-shot  and 
fall  on  at  full  speed.  That's  old  Gustavus  for 
you,  isn't  it?  And  yet."  he  would  continue, 
reflecting,  "Auchinbreck  knew  the  Swedish 
tactics,  too.  He  had  his  musketeers  and  pike- 
men  separate,  as  the  later  laws  demand;  he 
had  even  a  hint  from  myself  of  the  due  pro- 
portion of  two  pikes  to  three  muskets." 

"But  never  a  platoon  fired  a  volley,"  I  re- 
called. "It  was  to  steel  and  targe  from  the 
onset."  And  then  I  would  add,  "What's  to 
be  said  for  MacCailein?" 

On  this  John  Splendid  would  ruffle  up 
wrothily  with  blame  for  my  harping  on  that 
incident,  as  if  it  were  a  crime  to  hint  at  any 
weakness  in  his  chief. 

"You  are  very  much  afraid  of  a  wafT  of 
wind  blowing  on  your  cousin's  name,"  I 
would  cr3'. 

"My  chief.  Elrigmore,  my  chief.  I  make 
no  claim  to  consideration  for  a  cousin,  but 
I'll  stand  up  for  Argile's  name  so  long  as  the 
gyrony  of  eight  and  the  gallery  for  Lorn  are 
in  his  coat  of  arms." 

Inverlochy.  Inverlochy,  Inverlochy — the 
black  name  of  it  rang  in  my  head  like  a  toll- 
ing bell  as  I  sought  to  doze  for  a  little  in 
Dalness  house.  The  whole  events  of  the 
scandalous  week  piled  up  on  me;  I  no  sooner 
wandered  one  thought  away  in  the  mists  of 
the  nether  mind  than  a  new  one.  definite 
and  harassing,  grew  in  its  place,  so  that  I 
was  turning  from  side  to  side  in  a  torture- 
rack  of  reflection  when  I  should  be  lost  in 
the  slumber  my  travel  and  weariness  so  well 
had  earned  me.  Something  of  an  eeriness 
at  our  position  in  that  genteel  but  lonely 
house  lay  heavy  on  me.  too;  it  had  no  mem- 
ories of  friendship  in  any  room  for  me:  it 
was  haunted,  if  haunted  at  all.  with  the 
ghosts  of  people  whose  names  we  only 
breathed  with  bitterness  in  the  shire  of 
Argile.  And  constantly  the  wind  would  be 
howling  in  it.  piping  dismally  in  the  vent 
of  the  room  the  minister  and  I  were  in  to- 
gether; constantly  the  rain  would  be  hissing 
on  the  embers  of  the  fire;  at  a  long  distance 
off  a  waterfall,  in   veering   gusts  of   greater 
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vehemence,    crashed    among    its    rocks    and 
thundered  in  its  linn. 

M'lver,  who  was  the  first  to  take  watch 
for  the  night,  paced  back  and  forth  along 
the  lobbies  or  stood  to  warm  himself  at  the 
fire  he  fed  at  intervals  with  peat  or  pine-root. 
Though  he  had  a  soldier's  reverence  for  the 
slumbers  of  his  comrades,  and  made  the  least 
of  noise  as  he  moved  around  in  his  deer- 
skins, the  slightest  movement  so  advertised 
his  zeal,  and  so  clearly  recalled  the  precari- 
ousncss  of  our  position,  that  I  could  not 
sleep.  In  an  hour  or  more  after  I  lay  down 
— with  my  clothing  still  on.  I  need  hardly  say 
— M'Tver  alarmed  the  advance-guard  of  my 
coming  sleep  by  his  unconscious  whistle  of 
a  pibroch,  and  T  .^^at  up  to  find  th»t  the  cleric 
was  sharing  my  waukrife  rest.  Pie  had  cnst 
his  peruke.  In  the  light  of  a  cruisie  that 
hune  at  the  mantel-breast  he  was  a  comical- 
looking  fellow  with  a  high  bald  head,  and  his 
eyes,  that  were  very  dark  and  profound,  sur- 
rounded by  the  red  rings  of  weariness,  all 
the  rodder  for  the  pallor  of  his  face.  He 
stretched  his  leg*;  and  rubbed  his  knees  slow- 
ly, and  smiled  on  me  a  little  mournfully. 

"I'm  a  poor  campaigner."  said  he:  "I  ought 
to  be  making  the  best  of  the  chance  we  have: 
but  instead  T  m.ust  be  thinkin*?  of  my  master 
and  patron,  and  about  my  flock  in  Tnner- 
aora  town  '* 

I  seized  the  opportunity  as  a  gled  would 
jump  at  a  dove. 

"You're  no  worse  than  mvself."  T  said, 
rising  to  poke  up  the  fire:  "I'm  thinking 
of  Argile.  too.  and  I  wish  I  could  get  his 
defalcation — if  that  it  may  be  railed — out  of 
my  mind.  Was  it  .a — was  it — what  you  might 
call  a  desertion  without  dignitv.  or  a  <^tep 
with  half  an  excuse  in  poUcv?  I  know  Mac- 
Cailein  had  an  injured  arm." 

Gordon  rose  and  joined  me  at  the  fireside, 
lie  seemed  in  a  swither  as  to  whether  I  was 
a  fit  confidant  or  not  in  such  a  matter,  but 
at  last  would  appear  to  decide  in  my  favor. 

"You  have  heard  me  speak  well  of  Argile." 
he  .jiaid.  quietly.  "I  never  said  a  word  in  his 
praise  that  was  not  deserved:  indeed,  I  have 
been  limited  in  my  valuation  of  his  virtues 
and  ornaments,  lest  they  should  think  it  the 
paid  chaplain  who  spoke  and  not  the  honest 
'acquaintance.  I  know  pious  men.  Highland 
and  Lowland,  but  my  lord  of  Argile  has  more 
than  any  of  them  the  qualities  of  perfection. 
At  home  yonder,  he  rises  every  morning  at 
five  and  is  in  private  till  eight.  He  prt^'s 
in  his  household  night  and  morning,  and 
never  went  abroad,  though  but  for  one  night, 
but  he  took  his  write-book,  standish.  and 
English  New  Bible,  and  Newman's  Concor- 
dance with  him.  Last  summer,  playing  one 
day  with  the  bullats  with  some  gentlemen, 
one  of  them,  when  the  Marquis  stopped  to 
lift  his  bullat,  fell  pale,  and  said  to  them 
about  him,  'Bless  me,  it  is  that  I  see  my  lord 
with  his  head  oflF  and  all  his  shoulder  full 
of  blood.'  A  wicked  man  would  have 
counted  that  the  most  gloomy  portent  and  a 
fit  occasion  for  dread,  for  the  person  who 
spoke  was  the  Laird  of  Drimmindorren's  sev- 
enth son.  with  a  reputation  for  tlic  second 
sight.     But   Argile  laughed  at  the  thing,   no 


way  alarmed,  and  then  with  a  gmve  de- 
meanour he  said,  said  he,  'The  wine's  in  your 
head,  sir:  and  even  if  it  was  an  omen,  what 
then?  The  axe  in  troublous  times  is  no  dis- 
grace, and  a  chief  of  Clan  Diarmaid  would 
l>e  a  poor  chief  indeed  if  he  failed  to  sur- 
render his  head  with  some  show  of  dignity.*  " 
"But  to  leave  his  people  twice  in  one  war 
with  no  apparent  valid  excuse  must  look  odd 
to  his  unfriends,"  I  said,  and  I  toasted  my 
hose  at  the  fire. 

**I  wish  I  could  make  up  my  mind  whether 
an  excu.se  is  valid  or  not,"  said  the  cleric: 
"and  I'm  willing  to  find  more  excuses  for 
MacCailein  than  Til  warrant  he  can  find  for 
himself  this  morning,  wherever  he  may  hap- 
pen to  be.  It  is  the  humour  of  God  Almighty 
sometimes  to  put  two  men  in  the  one  skin. 
So  far  as  I  may  humbly  judge.  Argile  is  the 
poor  victim  of  such  an  economy.  You  have 
seen  the  sort  of  man  I  mean:  to-day  generous 
to  his  last  plack,  to-morrow  the  widow's 
oppressor:  Sunday  a  soul  humble  at  the 
throne  of  grace,  and  writhing  with  remorse 
for  some  child's  sin,  Monday  riding  vain- 
gloriously  in  the  glaur  on  the  road  to  hell, 
bragfiring  of  filthy  amours,  and  inwardly 
gloating  upon  a  crime  anticipated.  Oh,  but 
wore  the  human  soul  made  on  less  devious 
plan,  how  my  trade  of  Gospel  messenger  were 
easy!  And  valour,  too.  is  it  not  in  most  men  a 
fever  of  the  moment:  at  another  hour  the  call 
for  courage  might  find  them  quailing  and 
flying  like  the  coney  of  the  rocks." 

"Then  Argile,  you  think,  was  on  those 
occasions  the  sport  of  his  weaker  self?"  I 
pushed.  I  found  so  many  ob.stacles  in  the 
way  of  satisfaction  to  my  natural  curiosity 
that  I  counted  no  persistence  too  rude  now. 

"He  was  the  result  of  his  history,"  said  the 
minister  quickly,  his  face  flushing  with  a  sud- 
den inspiration.  "From  the  start  of  time 
those  black  moments  for  the  first  Marquis  of 
Argile  have  been  preparing.  I  can  speak 
myself  of  his  more  recent  environment.  He 
has  about  him  ever  flatterers  of  the  type  of 
our  friend,  the  sentinel  out  there,  well-mean- 
ing but  a  woeful  influence,  keeping  from 
him  every  rumour  that  might  vex  his  ear, 
colouring  every  event  in  such  a  manner  as  will 
please  him.  They  kept  the  man  so  long  in  a 
delusion  that  fate  itself  was  under  his  heel, 
that  when  the  stress  of  things  came " 

"Not  another  word!"  cried  M'lver  from  the 
doorway. 

We  turned  round  and  found  him  standing 
there  wrapped  up  in  his  plaid,  his  bonnet  over 
a  frowning  brow,  menace  in  his  eye. 

"Not  another  word,  if  it  mu.st  be  in  that 
key.  Has  Archibald,  Marquis  of  Argile  and 
Lord  of  Lochow  no  friends  in  this  convoca- 
tion? I  would  have  thought  his  own  paid 
curate  and  a  neighbour  so  close  as  Elrigmore 
would  never  waste  the  hours  due  to  sleep 
upon  treason  to  the  man  who  deserved  better 
of  them." 

"You  should  have  eavesdropped  earlier  and 
you  would  have  learned  that  there  was  no 
treason  in  the  mntter.  I'm  as  leal  friend  to 
my  lord  of  Argile  as  you  or  any  of  your 
cl-m.  What  do  I  care  for  your  bubbly-jock 
Highland  vanity?"  said  Gordon. 

"We    were   saying   nothing   of   MacCailein 
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that  we  would  not  say  to  you/*  I  explained  to 
M'lver,  annoyed  in  sonic  degree  by  his  inter- 
ference. 

**Ay,  ay,"  said  he,  with  a  pitying  shrug 
of  the  shoulder,  and  throwing  off  his  last 
objection  to  my  curiosity;  **you're  on  the  old 
point  again.  Man,  but  you're  ill  to  satisfy! 
And  yet  we  must  have  the  story  sooner  or 
later,  I  suppose.  I  would  rather  have  it  any- 
where than  in  this  wauf  and  empty  foreign 
domicile,  that  is  a  melancholy  in  itself  enough 
for  any  man.  But  since  the  minister's  in  a 
key  for  history  let  him  on." 

**Vm  in  no  key  for  history  at  all,"  said 
Master  Gordon,  very  shortly.  *'If  you  would 
have  the  truth,  Tm  searching  my  wits  for 
some  accounting  for  the  conduct  of  a  noble- 
man I  love  more  than  a  brother." 

**And  that's  no  great  credit  to  you;  have 
you  ever  known  his  equal?"  cried  M'lver, 
always  in  the  mood  for  bickering  with  this 
Lowland  scholar,  the  only  person  or  almost 
the  only  person  I  found  him  unwillini?  to  pick 
and  choose  words  for. 

"You're  speaking  there  as  a  kinsman  and 
clansman,"  said  Master  Gordon;  ''I'm  speak- 
ing as  man  of  man.  I  like  this  one  for  his 
struggle,  sometimes  successful,  sometimes 
not  ail  that  way,  to  keep  a  manly  and  relig- 
ious front  before  those  contending  passions 
within  him.  He  is  a  remnant  of  the  old 
world  of  Highland  sturt  and  strife,  and  still 
to  a  degree  in  the  midst  of  it,  and  at  the  same 
time  a  man  endowed  by  heaven  with  a  genius 
of  peace  and  intellect.  Fighting  with  a  horde 
of  savages  against  reivers  no  more  dishonest 
than  his  own  clans,  is  it  a  wonder  that  some- 
times MacCailein's  spirit,  the  spirit  of  the 
thinker  and  the  scholar,  should  sink  at  the 
horror  of  his  position?  For  all  that,  he  has  a 
courageous  front  nine  times  out  of  ten,  and  it 
would  have  been  a  miracle  itself  if  he  had 
not  taken  to  the  galley  at  Inverlochy  yester- 
day morning." 

•*Yesterday  morning!"  I  cried.  "Good 
God!  I  thought  it  was  years  ago,  or  some- 
thing in  a  dream." 

"And  it  was  just  yesterday  morning,"  spoke 
on  the  cleric,  "and  to-day  there's  a  marquis 
on  his  way  south  somewhere  thinking  of 
yesterday  (I  make  no  doubt)  even  on,  with 
every  recollection  of  his  life  lost  for  a  space 
below  that  salt  sea  of  remorse.  And  so  sim- 
ple the  thing,  too.  like  every  pregnant  mo- 
ment of  life.  We  lay  on  the  flat  land  yonder 
as  you  left  us  on  your  reconnoitre,  changed 
shots  on  the  Saturday  night  with  wandering 
malcontents  as  we  thought  them,  and  found 
Montrose  on  the  braes  above  us  as  the  dawn 
broke.  We  had  but  a  shot  or  two  apiece 
to  the  musket,  they  tell  me.  Dunbarton's 
drums  rolled,  the  pipes  clamoured,  the  camp 
rose  from  its  sleep  in  a  confusion,  and  a  white 
moon  was  fainting  behind  us.  Argile.  who 
had  slept  in  a  galley  all  night,  came  ashore  in 
a  wherry  with  his  left  arm  in  a  sling.  His 
face  was  like  the  clay,  but  he  had  a  firm  lip, 
and  he  was  buckling  a  hauberk  with  a  steady 
hand  as  the  men  fell  under  arms.  Left  alone 
then,  I  have  a  belief  that  he  would  have  come 
through  the  affair  gallantly;  but  the  high- 
land double-dealings  were  too  much  for  him. 
He  turned  to  Auchinbreck  and  *Shall  I  take 


the  command,  or  '  leaving  an  alternative 

for  his  relative  to  guess  at.  Auchinbreck,  a 
stout  soldier  but  a  vicious,  snapped  him  very 
short.  'Leave  it  to  me,  leave  it  to  me/  he 
answered,  and  busied  himself  again  in  dis- 
posing his  troops,  upon  whom  I  was  well 
aware  he  had  no  great  reliance.  Then  Sir 
James  Rollock-Niddry,  and  a  few  others 
pushed  the  Marquis  to  take  his  place  in  his 
galley  again,  but  would  he?  Not  till  Auchin- 
breck came  up  a  second  time,  and  seeing  the 
contention  of  his  mind,  took  your  Highland 
way  of  flattering  a  chief,  and  made  a  poltroon 
act  appear  one  of  judgment  and  necessity. 
*As  a  man  and  soldier  only,  you  might  be 
better  here  at  the  onset,'  said  Auchinbreck, 
who  had  a  wily  old  tongue;  'but  you  are  dis- 
abled against  using  sword  or  pistol;  you  are 
the  mainstay  of  a  great  national  movement, 
depending  for  its  success  on  vour  life,  free- 
dom, and  continued  exertion.  Argile  took 
to  the  galley  again,  and  Auchinbreck  looked 
after  him  with  a  shamed  and  dubious  eye. 
Well,  well.  Sir  Duncan  has  paid  for  his  tem- 
porising; he's  in  his  place  appointed.  I 
passed  the  knowe  where  he  lay  \vrithing  to  a 
terrible  end,  with  a  pike  at  his  vitals,  and  he 
was  moaning  for  the  chief  he  had  helped  to  a 
shabby  flight." 

"A  shabby  flight!"  said  M'lvcr,  with  a 
voice  that  was  new  to  me,  so  harsh  was  it  and 
so  high  set. 

"You  can  pick  the  word  for  yourself/'  said 
the  minister;  "if  by  heaven's  grace  I  was  out 
of  this,  in  Inncraora  I  should  have  my  own 
way  of  putting  it  to  Argile,  whom  I  love  and 
blame." 

"Oh,  you  Lowland  dog!"  cried  John 
Splendid,  more  high-keyed  than  ever,  **you  to 
criticise  Argile!"  And  he  stepped  up  to  the 
cleric,  who  standing  by  the  chimney-jambs, 
glowered  hellishly  in  his  face,  then  with  a 
fury  caught  his  throat  in  his  fingers,  and 
pinned  him  up  against  the  wall. 

CHAPTER  XXVL 

I  caught  M'lver  by  the  coat  lapels  and 
took  him  off  the  gasping  cleric. 

"Oh.  man!"  I  cried,  "is  this  the  Highland 
brigadier  to  be  throttling  an  old  soldier  of 
Christ?" 

"Let  me  get  at  him  and  I'll  set  him  in  the 
way  of  putting  the  last  truth  of  his  trade  to 
its  only  test,"  said  he.  still  with  a  face  corp- 
white,  tugging  at  my  hold  and  eyeing  Master 
Gordon  with  a  very  uplifted  and  ferocious 
demeanour. 

I  suppose  he  must,  in  the  midst  of  his 
fury,  have  got  just  a  glisk  of  the  true  thing 
before  him — not  a  worthy  and  fair  onponent 
for  a  man  of  his  own  years,  but  an  old.  wear- 
ied man  of  peace,  with  a  flabby  neck,  and 
his  countenance  blotched,  and  his  wig  ajee 
upon  his  head  so  that  it  showed  the  bald 
pate  below,  for  he  came  to  himself  as  it  were 
with  a  start.  Then  he  was  ashamed  most 
bitterly.  He  hung  his  head  and  scraped  with 
an  unconscious  foot  upon  the  floor.  The 
minister  recovered  his  wind,  looked  with  con- 
tempt in  every  line  at  the  man  who  had 
abused  him.  and  sat  down  without  a  word  be- 
fore the  fire. 
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"i  111  sorry  about  this,"  said  M'lver,  fum- 
bling about  ins  waistucit  wiiii  nervous  lin- 
fcjcrs;  "1  111  borry  auout  tins,  ^Masicr  uoraon. 
.».  iiignianucr  cannot  uc  aye  Keeping  oou  s 
gut  oi  temper  in  leash,  ana  yet  ii  s  my  uia- 
i^race  to  Have  laid  a  nana  on  a  gentleman  ot 
>our  age  and  calling,  even  lor  tlie  name  oi 
my  ciiiei.  \viii  you  credit  me  wncn  1  say  1 
was  blind  to  my  own  act.''  bomeiliing  in 
mc  rose  uncontrollable,  and  had  you  been 
nector  in  armour,  or  my  graiidiatlier  irom 
tiie  grave,  1  was  at  your  neck. 

■::5ay  no  more  about  it,  answered  Gor- 
don. **1  have  seen  tne  wolf  so  oiten  at  the 
Highlander  s  heart  tliat  i  need  not  be  won- 
dering to  hnd  him  snarling  and  clawing  now. 
And  still — from  a  gentleman — and  a  person  of 

travel *' 

"bay  away,  sir,"  said  M'lver,  bitterly;  **you 
have  the  wiiole  plea  witli  you  this  time,  and 
1  m  a  rogue  of  the  blackest.  1  can  say  no 
more  than  I'm  sorry  for  a  most  dirty  action.  " 
Oordon  looked  at  him,  and  seemed  con- 
vinced that  here  was  a  genuine  remorse;  at 
least  his  mien  softened  and  lie  said  quietly, 
"louU  hear  no  more  of  it  irom  me." 

Vve  were  standing,  Mlver  and  1,  in  front 
of  tne  liearth,  warming  to  tlie  peat  glow,  and 
the  cleric  sat  in  an  oak  armchair.  Out  in  the 
vacant  night  the  rain  still  pattered  anu  the 
gale  cried.  And  all  at  once,  above  the  sound 
of  wind  and  water,  there  came  a  wild  rapping 
at  the  main  door  ol  the  house,  the  alarm 
of  a  very  crouse  and  angry  traveler,  finding 
a  hostel  barred  against  him  at  unseasonable 
hours.  A  whole  childhood  of  fairy  tale  rose 
to  my  mind  in  a  second;  but  the  plain  truth 
followed  with  more  conviction,  that  there  was 
no  witch,  warlock,  nor  fairy,  but  some  one 
with  a  better  right  to  the  tenancy  of  Dalness 
than  seven  broken  men  with  nor  let  nor  tack. 
We  were  speedily  together,  the  seven  of  us, 
and  gathered  in  the  hall,  and  listening  with 
mouths  open  and  hearts  dunting,  to  the  rap- 
ping that  had  no  sign  of  ceasing. 

"I'll  have  a  vizzy  from  an  upper  window 
of  who  this  may  be,"  said  John,  sticking  a 
piece  of  pine  in  the  fire  ill  it  tlared  at  the  end, 
and  hurrying  with  it  thus  lighted  up  the 
stair.  I  followed  at  his  heels,  while  the  rest 
remained  below  ready  to  give  whatever  re- 
ception was  most  desirable  to  the  disturbers 
of  our  night's  repose.  The  window  wc  went 
to  looked  out  on  the  most  utter  blackness — 
blackness  that  seemed  to  stream  in  at  the 
window  as  we  swung  it  softly  back  on  its 
hinge.  M'lver  put  out  his  head  and  his 
torch,  giving  a  warder's  keek  at  the  door 
below  where  the  knocking  continued.  He 
drew  in  his  head  quickly  and  looked  at  me 
with  astonishment. 

•Jt's  a  woman,"  said  he.  **I  never  saw  a 
campaign  where  so  many  petticoats  of  one 
kind  or  an(»tlicr  were  going.  Who,  in  God's 
name,  can  this  one  be,  and  what's  her  errand 
to  Dalness  at  this  hour?  One  of  its  regular 
occupants  would  scarcely  make  such  to-do 
about  her  summons." 

"The  quickest  answer  could  be  got  by  ask- 
ing her,"  I  said. 

"And  about  a  feint?"  he  said,  musing. 
"Well,  wc  can  but  test  it." 

We  went  down  and  reported  to  our  com- 


panions, and  Gordon  was  for  opening  the 
aoor  on  the  moment.  "A  wanderer  like  our- 
selves, said  he,  "perhaps  a  widow  oi  our 
own  making  trom  uiencoe.  In  any  case,  a 
woman,  ana  out  in  the  storm." 

We  stood  round  tne  doors  while  M'lver 
put  back  the  bars  and  opened  as  much  as 
would  give  entry  to  one  person  at  a  time, 
ihcre  was  a  loud  cry,  and  in  came  the  Dark 
Uame,  a  very  spectacle  ol  sorrow!  Her  torn 
garments  clung  sodden  to  her  skin,  her  hair 
nung  stringy  at  her  neck,  the  elements  had 
cnilied  and  drowned  the  frenzied  gleaming 
Ol  her  eyes.  *'Vnd  there  she  stood  in  the  door- 
way among  us,  poor  woman,  poor  wretch, 
with  a  frame  shaking  to  her  tearless  sobs. 

■  i  ou   have  no  time  to  lose,"   she  said  to 
our  query,  "a  score  of  Glencoc  men  arc  at 
my  back.     They  fancy  they'll  have  you  here 
in  the  trap  this  house  s  owner  left  you.     Are 
you   not  the   fools  to   be  advantaging  your- 
selves of  comforts  you  might  be  sure  no  fairy 
left    for    Campbells    in    Dalness?      You    may 
have   done   poorly   in    Inverlochy — though    1 
hear  the  Lowlanders  and  not  you  were  the 
poltroons — but  blood   is   thicker  than   water, 
and  have  we  not  the  same  hills   beside  our 
doors  at  home,  and  1  have  run  many  miles  to 
warn  you   that   MacDonald  is   on  his   way.  " 
bhe  told  her  story  with  sense  and  straight- 
ness,  her  frenzy  subdued  by  the  day's  rigor. 
Our  flight  from  her  cries,  she  said,  had  left 
her    a    feeling    of    lonely    helplessness;    she 
found,  as  she  sped,  her  heart  truer  to  the  tar- 
tan of  her  name  than  her  anger  had  let  her 
fancy,   and   so   she   followed   us   round   Loch 
Lhinne-head,  and  over  the  hills  to  Glencoe. 
At   the   blind   woman's   house   in   the   morn- 
ing,  where  she  passed  readily  enough  for  a 
natural,  she  learned  that  the  eldest  son  in  the 
bed  had  set  about  word  of  our  presence  be- 
fore we  were  long  out  of  his  mother's  door. 
The  men  we  had  seen  going  down  in  the  airt 
of  Tynree  were  the  lad's  gathering,  and  they 
would  have  lost  us  but  for  the  beetle-browed 
rogue,  who,  guessing  our  route  through  the 
hills  to  Dalness,  had  run  before  them,  and, 
unhampered  by  arms  or  years,  had  reached 
the  house  of  Dalness  a  little  before  we  came 
out  of  our  journey  in  swamp  and  corry.     A 
sharp  blade,  certes!  he  had  seen  that  unless 
something   brought   us   to   pause   a   while   at 
Dalness  we  would  be  out  of  the  reach  of  his 
friends  before  they  had  gained  large  enough 
numbers  and  made  up  on  him.     So  he  had 
planned   with   the   few   folk   in   the  house   to 
leave  it  temptingly  open  in  our  way,  with  the 
shrewd  guess  that  starved  and  wearied  men 
would  be  found  sleeping  beside  the  fire  when 
the  MacDonalds  came  round  the  gusset.     All 
this  the  Dame  Dubh  heard  and  realised  even 
in   her   half   frenzy   as   she   spent   some   time 
in   the   company   of  the   marching   MacDon- 
alds,  who   never   dreamed   that   her   madness 
and  her  denunciations  of  Clan  Diarmaid  were 
mixed  in  some  degree  with  a  natural   inter- 
est in  the   welfare  of  every   member  of  that 

clan. 

M'lver  scrutinised  the  woman  sharply,  to 
assure  himself  there  was  no  cunning  effort 
of  a  mad  woman  to  pay  off  the  score  her 
evil  tongue  of  the  day  before  revealed  she 
had    been   reckoning:    but   he   saw    only   her 
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dementia  gone  to  a  great  degree,  a  friend 
anxious  for  our  welfare,  so  anxious,  indeed, 
that  the  food  Master  Gordon  was  pressing 
upon  her  made  no  appeal  to  her  famishing 
body. 

"You  come  wonderfully  close  on  my 
Frankfort  story,"  said  M'lvcr,  whimsically. 
"I  only  hope  we  may  win  out  of  Dalness  as 
snugly  as  we  won  out  of  the  castle  of  the 
cousin  of  Pomerania." 

For  a  minute  or  two  we  debated  on  our 
tactics.  We  had  no  muskets,  though  swords 
were  rife  enough  in  Dalness,  so  a  stand  and 
a  defence  by  weapons  was  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. M'lver  struck  on  a  more  pleasing  and 
cleanly  plan.  It  was  to  give  the  MacDonalds 
tit  for  tat  and  decoy  them  into  the  house  as 
their  friends  had  decoyed  us  into  it,  and  leave 
them  there  in  durance  while  we  went  on  our 
own  ways. 

We  jammed  down  the  iron  pins  of  the  shut- 
ters in  the  salmanger,  so  that  any  exit  or 
entrance  by  this  way  was  made  a  task  of  the 
greatest  difiiculty;  then  we  lit  the  upper  flats, 
to  give  the  notion  that  we  were  lying  there. 
MUver  took  his  place  behind  a  door  that  led 
from  the  hall  to  other  parts  of  the  house,  and 
was  indeed  the  only  way  there,  while  the  rest 
of  us  went  out  into  the  night  and  concealed 
ourselves  in  the  dark  angle  made  by  a  tur- 
ret and  gable,  a  place  where  we  could  see, 
without  being  seen,  any  person  seeking  entry 
to  the  house. 

All  the  paths  about  the  mansion  were 
strewn  with  rough  sand  or  gravel  from  the 
river,  and  the  rain,  in  slanting  spears,  played 
hiss  upon  them  with  a  sound  I  never  hear 
to-day  but  my  mind's  again  in  old  Dalness. 
And  in  the  dark,  vague  with  rain  and  mist, 
the  upper  windows  shone  blear  and  ghostly, 
dull  vapours  from  a  swamp,  corp-candles  on 
the  sea,  more  than  the  eyes  of  a  habitable 
dwelling  warm  and  lit  within.  We  stood  the 
seven  of  us  against  the  gable  (for  the  woman 
joined  us  and  munched  a  dry  crust  between 
the  chittering  of  her  teeth)  waiting  the  com- 
ing of  the  MacDonalds. 

I  got  to  my  musing  again,  puzzled  in  this 

cold  adventure,  upon  the  mystery  of  life.     I 

thought  it  must  be  a  dream  such  as  a  man 

has  lying  in  strange  beds,  for  my  spirit  floated 

and  cried  upon  that  black  and  ugly  air,  lost 

and  seeking  as  the  soul  of  a  man  struggling 

under  sleep.     I  had  been  there  before,  1  felt, 

in  just  such  piteous  case  among  friends  in  the 

gable  of  a  dwelling,  yet  all  alone,  waiting  for 

visitors   I   had  no  welcome   for.     And   then 

again  (I  would  think),  is  not  all  life  a  dream, 

the  sun  and  night  of  it,  the  seasons,  the  faces 

of  friends,  tlu;  flicker  of  fires  and  the  nip  of 

wine;  and  am  not  1  now  stark  awake  for  the 

first  time,  the  creature  of  God,  alone  in  His 

world  before  the  dusk  has  been  divided  from 

the   day   and   bird   and   beast   have   been   let 

loose  to  wander  about  a  new  universe?     Or 

again   (I   would  think),  am   I   not  dead  .ind 

done  with?    Surely  I  fell  in  some  battle  away 

in    Low   Germanic,   or   later   in  the   sack   of 

Inneraora  town,  that  was  a  town  long,  long 

ago     before    the    wave    threshed     in     upon 

Dunchuach? 

The  man  with  the  want,  as  usual,  was  at 
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his  tears,  whispering  to  himself  reproach  and 
memory  and  omens  ol  fear,  but  he  was  alert 
enough  to  be  the  flrst  to  observe  the  ap- 
proach of  our  enemy.  Ten  minutes  at  least 
before  they  appeared  on  the  sward  lit  by  the 
lights  of  the  upper  windows,  he  lifted  a  hand, 
cocked  an  ear,  and  told  us  he  heard  their 
footsteps. 

There  were  about  a  score  and  a  half  of  the 
MacDonalds  together,  of  various  ages,  some 
of  the  old  gutchers  that  had  been  better  ad- 
vised to  be  at  home  snug  by  the  fire  in  such 
a  night  or  saying  their  prayers  in  preparation 
for  the  looming  grave,  some  of  them  young 
and  strapping,  all  well  enough  armed  with 
everything  but  musketry,  and  guided  to  the 
house  by  the  blind  woman's  son  and  a  gen- 
tleman in  a  laced  coat,  whom  we  took  to  be 
the  owner  of  Dalness  because  two  men  of  the 
bearing  and  style  of  servants  were  in  his 
train  and  very  pretentious  about  his  safety  in 
the  course  of  a  debate  that  took  place  a  few- 
yards  from  us  as  to  whether  they  should  de- 
mand our  surrender  or  attack  and  cut  us 
down  without  quarter. 

The  gentleman  sent  his  two  lackics  round 
the  house,  and  they  came  back  reporting 
(what  we  had  been  very  careful  of)  that 
every  door  was  barred. 

•Then,"  said  the  gentleman,  *'we*ll  try  a 
bland  knock,  and  if  need  be,  force  the  main 
door." 

He  was  standing  now  in  a  half  dusk,  clear 
of  the  light  of  the  windows,  with  a*foot  on 
the  step  of  the  door;  behind  him  gathered  the 
MacDonalds  with  their  weapons  ready,  and 
1  dare  say,  could  we  have  seen  it,  with  no 
very  pretty  look  on  their  faces.  As  he  spoke, 
he  put  his  hand  on  the  hasp,  and  to  his  sur- 
prise, the  heavy  door  was  open.  We  had 
taken  good  care  of  that  too. 

The  band  gathered  themselves  together 
and  dived  into  the  place,  and  the  plaiding 
of  the  last  of  them  had  scarcely  got  inside 
the  door  than  Stewart  ran  up  with  the  key 
and  turned  the  lock,  with  a  low  whistle  for  the 
guidance  of  M'lver  at  the  inner  door.  In  a 
minute  or  less,  John  was  round  in  our  midst 
again  with  his  share  of  the  contract  done,  «ind 
our  rats  were  squealing  in  their  trap. 

For  a  little  there  was  nothing  but  cryingand 
cursing,  wild  beating  against  the  door,  vain 
attack  on  the  windows,  a  fury  so  futile  that 
it  was  sweet  to  us  outsiders,  and  we  forgot 
the  storm  and  the  hardship. 

At  last  M'lver  rapped  on  the  door  and  de- 
manded attention. 

**Is  there  any  one  there  with  the  English?" 
he  asked. 

The  gentleman  of  Dalness  answered  that 
he  could  speak  English  with  the  best  cateran 
ever  came  out  of  MacCailein  Mor's  county, 
and  he  calK-d  for  instant  release,  with  a 
menace  added  that  Hell  itself  could  not  excel 
the  punishment  for  us  if  they  were  kept  much 
longer  under  lock  and  bar.  "We  are  but  an 
advanced  guard."  said  he.  with  a  happy 
thought  at  lying,  "and  our  friends  will  be  at 
your  back  before  long." 
M'lver  laughed  nawkily. 
"Come.  come.  Dalness."  said  he,  "d<^  you 
take  us  for  girls?     You  have  every  man  left 
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in  Glencoc  al  your  back  there;  you're  as 
much  ours  as  if  you  were  in  the  tolbooth  of 
Inncraora  O;  and  I  would  just  be  mention- 
ing that  if  1  were  in  your  place  1  would  be 
speaking  very  soft  and  soothing." 

•Til  argue  the  thing  fairly  with  you  if  you 
let  us  out/'  said  Dalness,  stitiing  his  anger 
behind  the  door,  but  still  with  the  full  force 
of  it  apparent  in  the  stress  of  his  accent. 

M'lvcr  laughed  again. 

"You  have  a  far  better  chance  where  you 
are,"  said  he.  "You  are  very  snug  and  warm 
there;  the  keg  of  brandy's  on  the  left-hand 
side  of  the  fire,  though  I'm  afraid  there's  not 
very  much  left  of  it  now  that  my  friend  of 
Achnatra  here  has  had  his  will  of  it.  Tell 
those  gentry  with  you  that  we  intend  to  make 
ourselves  cosy  in  other  parts  of  the  house  till 
the  morn's  morning,  and  that  if  they  attempt 
to  force  a  way  out  by  door  or  window  be- 
fore we  let  them  we'll  have  sentinels  to  blow 
out  the  little  brains  they  have.  I'm  putting 
it  to  you  in  the  English,  Dalness — and  I  cry 
pardon  for  making  my  first  gossip  with  a 
Highland  gentleman  in  such  a  tongue — but  I 
want  you  to  put  my  message  in  as  plausible 
a  way  as  suits  you  best  to  the  lads  and 
bodachs  with  you." 

The  man  drew  away  from  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  door;  there  was  a  long  silence, 
and  we  concluded  they  were  holding  parley 
of  war  as  to  what  was  next  to  be  done.  Mean- 
time we  made  preparations  to  be  mov- 
ing from  a  place  that  was  neither  safe  nor 
homely.  We  took  food  from  the  pantries, 
scourged  Stewart  from  a  press  he  was  pry- 
ing in  with  clawing  fingers  and  bulging  pock- 
ets, and  had  just  got  together  again  at  the 
rear  of  the  house  when  a  cry  at  the  front  told 
us  that  our  enemies,  in  some  way  we  never 
learned  the  manner  of,  had  got  the  better  of 
our  bolted  doors  and  shutters. 

Perhaps  a  chance  of  planning  our  next  step 
would  have  been  in  our  favour;  perhaps,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  would  have  been  the 
worse  for  us,  because  in  human  folly  we 
might  have  determined  on  staying  to  face  the 
odds  against  us,  but  there  was  no  time  for 
balancing  the  chances;  whatever  was  to  be 
done  was  to  be  done  quickly. 

** Royal's  my  race!"  cried  Stewart,  dropping 
•a  pillow-slip  full  of  goods  he  carried  with  him 
— "Royal's  my  race — and  here's  one  with 
great  respect  for  keeping  up  the  name  of  it." 
And  he  leaped  to  a  thicket  on  his  left.  The 
man  with  the  want  ran  weeping  up  to  the 
Dark  Dame  and  clung  to  her  torn  gown,  a 
very  child  in  the  stupor  of  his  grief  and  fear. 
The  baron-bailie  and  Sonachan  and  the  min- 
ister stood  spellbound,  and  I  cursed  our  folly 
at  the  weakness  of  our  trap.  Only  M'lver 
kept  his  wits  about  him. 

"Scatter,"  said  he  in  English— "scatter 
without  adieux,  and  all  to  the  fore  by  morning 
search  back  to  the  Brig  of  Urchy,  comrades 
there  till  the  middle  of  the  day,  then  the  devil 
take  the  hindmost." 

More  than  a  dozen  MacDonalds  came 
running  round  the  gable  end,  lit  by  the  up- 
per windows,  and  we  dispersed  like  chaff 
to  the  wind  before  M'lver's  speech  con- 
cluded.    He  and  I  ran  for  a  time  together, 
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among  the  bushes  of  the  garden,  through  the 
curly  kail,  under  low  young  firs  that  clutched 
at  the  clothing.  Behind  us  the  night  rang 
with  pursuing  cries,  with  challenge  and  call, 
a  stupid  clamour  that  gave  a  clue  to  the  track 
we  could  follow  with  greatest  safety.  M'lver 
seemingly  stopped  to  listen,  or  made  up  his 
mind  to  deviate  to  the  side  after  a  little;  for 
I  soon  found  myself  running  alone,  and  two 
or  three  men — to  judge  their  cries — keeping 
as  close  on  me  as  they  could  by  the  sound 
of  my  plunging  among  twig  and  bracken. 
At  last,  by  striking  to  an  angle  down  a  field 
that  suddenly  rolled  down  beside  me,  I  found 
soft  carpeting  for  my  feet,  and  put  an  in- 
creasing distance  between  us.  With  no 
relaxation  of  my  step,  however,  I  kept  run- 
ning till  I  seemed  a  good  way  clear  of  Dal- 
ness policies,  and  on  a  bridle-path  that  led  up 
the  glen,  the  very  road,  as  I  learned  later, 
that  our  enemy  had  taken  on  their  way  from 
Tynree. 

I  kept  on  it  for  a  little  as  well  as  I  could, 
but  the  night  was  so  dark  (and  still  the 
rain  was  pouring,  though  the  wind  had 
lowered)  that  by  and  by  I  lost  the  path,  and 
landed  upon  rough  water-broken  rocky  land, 
bare  of  tree  or  bush.  The  tumult  behind  mc 
was  long  since  stilled  in  distance,  the  storm 
itself  had  abated,  and  I  had  traversed  for  less 
than  an  hour  when  the  rain  ceased.  But  still 
the  night  was  solemn  black,  though  my  eyes, 
by  usage,  had  grown  apt  and  accustomed  to 
separate  the  dense  black  of  the  boulder  from 
the  drab  air  around  it.  The  country  is  one 
threaded  on  every  hand  by  cos  and  brook 
.  that  drop  down  the  mountain  sides  at  almost 
every  yard  of  the  way.  Nothing  was  to  hear 
but  the  sound  of  running  and  falling  waters, 
every  brook  with  its  own  note,  a  tinkle  of 
gold  on  a  marble  stair  as  I  came  to  it,  declin- 
ing to  a  murmur  of  sweethearts  in  a  bower 
as  I  put  its  banks  behind  me  after  wading 
or  leaping;  or  a  song  sung  in  a  clear  spring 
morning  by  a  girl  among  heather  hills,  muf- 
fling behind  me  to  the  blackguard  discourse 
of  banditti  waiting  with  poignards  out  upon 
a  lonely  highway. 

I  was  lost  somewhere  north  of  Glen  Etive; 
near  me  I  knew  must  be  Tynree,  for  I  had 
been  walking  for  two  hours  and  yet  I  dare 
not  venture  back  on  the  straight  route  to  to- 
morrow's rendezvous  till  something  of  day- 
light gave  me  guidance.  At  last  I  concluded 
that  the  way  through  the  Black  Mount  Coun- 
try to  Bredalbane  must  be  so  close  at  hand 
it  would  be  stupidity  of  the  densest  to  go 
back  by  Dalness.  There  was  so  much  level 
land  round  me  that  I  felt  sure  I  must  be 
rounding  the  Bredalbane  hills,  so  I  chanced 
a  plunge  to  the  left.  I  had  not  taken  twenty 
stops  when  I  ran  up  against  the  dry-stone 
dyke  that  bordered  the  Inns  of  Tynree. 

CHAPTER  XXVII. 

Tvnrce  is  the  Gaelic  of  a  name  that  in 
the  English  is  King's  House.  What  humour 
gave  so  gaudy  a  title  to  so  humble  a  place 
I  have  been  always  beat  to  know.  For  if 
the  poorest  of  the  chiefs  of  the  poor  isles 
bnd  his  choice  of  the  gallows  at  once  or 
Tynree   for  a  long  habitation.   I'm  thinking 
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he  would  cry,  "Out  with  your  rope."  Stand- 
ing all  its  lee  lone  on  the  edge  of  the  wildest 
moor  of  all  the  Scotish  kingdom,  blustered 
on  by  the  winds  of  Glencoe  and  Glen  Etive, 
the  house,  far  apart  from  any  other  (even  a 
hunter's  bothy  among  the  corrics),  must  be 
eerie,  empty  of  all  but  its  owner  at  most  sea- 
sons of  the  year.  He  will  have  nothing  about 
him  but  the  flying  plover  that  is  so  heart- 
breaking in  its  piping  at  the  gray  of  morn, 
for  him  must  the  night  be  a  dreariness  no 
rowth  of  cruisic  or  candle  may  mitigate.  I 
can  fancy  him  looking  out  dav  after  day  upon 
plains  of  snow  and  cruel  summits,  blanching 
and  snarling  under  sodden  skies,  and  him 
wishing  that  God  so  good  was  less  careless 
and  had  given  him  a  home  and  trade  back 
among  the  cosy  little  glens  if  not  in  the 
romping  towns.  But  they  tell  me — people 
who  rove  and  have  tried  Tynrce  in  all  weath- 
ers— that  often  it  is  cheerful  with  song  and 
story,  and  there  is  a  tale  that  once  upon  a 
time  a  little  king,  out  adventuring  in  the 
kingly  ways  of  winter  stories,  found  this  tav- 
ern in  the  wilds  so  warm,  so  hospitable,  so 
resounding  with  the  songs  of  good  fellows 
that  he  bided  as  a  guest  for  a  week  of  the 
winter  weather. 

When  I  came  on  Tynree,  it  was  sounding 
with  music,  just  it  might  be  as  in  the  day 
of  the  king  in  the  story.  Three  of  the  morn- 
ing, yet  the  hostel  sent  out  a  most  hearty 
reek  and  firelight,  the  odours  of  stewing  meats 
and  of  strong  waters,  and  the  sound  of  piping 
and  trumping  and  laughing. 

I  stood  back  a  piece  from  the  house  and 
debated  with  myself  whether  or  not  it  was 
one  where  the  tartan  of  Diarmaid  would  be 
sure  of  a  welcome  even  if  his  sporran  jingled 
with  gold  to  the  very  jaws.  All  I  wanted  was 
shelter  till  the  day  broke  and — this  may  seem 
odd  to  any  one  who  has  not  known  the  utter 
wearisomeness  of  being  a  hunted  man  jink- 
ing in  the  dark  among  woods  and  alleys — 
the  easy  conversation  of  some  human  beings 
with  no  thought  bothering  them  but  what 
would  be  the  next  meal,  or  the  price  of  cattle 
at  a  town  tryst.  And  song  and  trump — come, 
ril  tell  the  God*s  own  truth  upon  that!  They 
called  me  Sobersides  in  those  days:  M'lver 
gave  me  the  name  and  kept  it  on  me  till  the 
very  last,  and  yet  sobriety  of  spirit  Cm  one 
way)  was  the  last  ouality  in  those  old  days 
of  no  grace  to  find  in  my  nature.  I  liked  to 
sit  in  taverns,  drinking  not  deeply,  but 
enough  to  keep  the  mood  from  flagging  with 
people  of  the  young  heart,  people  fond  of 
each  other,  adrift  from  all  commercial  cun- 
ning, singing  old  staves  and  letting  their 
fancy  go  free  to  a  tune  twanged  on  a  Jew's- 
trump  or  squeezed  upon  a  bagpipe  or  digged 
upon  a  fiddle.  So  the  merriment  of  Tynree 
held  me  like  a  charm,  and  a  mad  whim  at 
last  seized  me.  and  in  I  went,  confident  that 
my  instinct  of  comradery  would  not  deceive 
me,  and  that  at  least  I  had  the  boon-com- 
panion's chance. 

The  company  never  even  stopped  their 
clamour  to  look  at  me;  the  landlord  put  a  jug 
at  my  elbow,  and  a  whang  of  bread  and 
cheese,  and  I  was  joining  with  an  affected 
gusto  in  a  chorus  less  than  ten  minutes  after 
I   had  been  a  jiunted  man  on  the  edge  of 


Moor  Rannoch,  ready  to  toss  up  a  bawbee 
to  learn  whither  my  road  should  be. 

It  was  an  orra  and  remarkable  gathering, 
convened  surely  by  the  trickery  of  a  fantastic 
and  vagabond  providence,  **not  a  great  many, 
but  well  picked,"  as  Macgregor  the  Mottled 
said  of  his  band  of  thieves.  There  were  men 
and  women  to  the  number  of  a  score,  two  or 
three  traveling  merchants  (as  they  called 
themselves,  but  I  think  in  my  mind  they 
were  the  kind  of  merchants  who  bargain 
with  the  dead  corp  on  the  abandoned  battle- 
field, or  follow  expeditions  of  war  to  glean 
the  spoil  from  burning  homesteads);  there 
were  several  gangrels,  an  Irishman  with  a 
silver  eye,  a  strolling  piper  with  poor  skill 
of  his  noble  instrument,  the  fiddler  who  was 
a  drunken  native  of  the  place,  a  gipsy  and 
his  wife  and  some  randy  women  who  had 
dropped  out  of  the  march  of  Montrose's 
troops.  Over  this  notable  congregation  pre- 
sided the  man  of  the  house,  none  of  your  fat 
and  genial-looking  gentlemen,  but  a  long, 
lean  personage  with  a  lack-lustre  eye.  You 
would  swear  he  would  dampen  the  joy  of  a 
penny  wedding,  and  yet  (such  a  deceit  is  the 
countenance)  he  was  a  person  of  the  finest 
wit  and  humour,  otherwise  I  daresay  Tynree 
had  no  such  wonderful  party  in  it  that  night. 

I  sat  by  the  fire-end  and  quaffed  my  ale, 
no  one  saying  more  to  me  for  a  little  than 
"There  you  are!"  Well  enough  they  knew 
my  side  of  the  issue— my  tartan  would  tell 
them  that — but  wandering  bodies  have  no 
politics  beyond  the  conviction  that  the  world 
owes  them  as  easy  a  living  as  they  can  cheat 
it  out  of,  and  they  never  mentioned  war. 
The  landlord's  dram  was  on,  and  'twas  it  I 
had  shared  in,  and  when  it  was  over  I  pulled 
out  a  crown  and  bought  the  heartiest  good- 
will of  a  score  of  rogues  with  some  flagons 
of  ale. 

A  beetle-browed  chamber,  long,  narrow, 
stifling  with  the  heat  of  a  great  fire,  its  flag- 
ged floor  at  intervals  would  slap  with  bare 
or  bauchled  feet  dancing  to  a  short  reel.  First 
one  gangrel  would  sing  a  verse  or  two  of  a 
Lowland  ballant.  not  very  much  put  out  in 
its  sentiment  by  the  presence  of  the  random 
ladies,  then  another  would  pluck  a  tune  upon 
the  Jcw's-trump,  a  chorus  would  rise  like  a 
sudden  gust  of  wind,  a  jig  would  shake  upon 
the  fiddle.  I  never  saw  a  more  happy  crew 
nor  yet  one  that — judging  from  the  doctrine 
that  thrift  and  sobriety  liave  their  just  re- 
ward— deserved  it  less.  I  thought  of  poor 
Master  Gordon  somewhere  dead  or  alive  in 
or  about  Dalness,  a  very  pupil  of  Christ,  and 
yet  with  a  share  of  His  sorrows,  with  no- 
where to  lay  his  head,  but  it  did  not  bitter 
me  to  my  company. 

By  and  by  the  landlord  came  cannily  up 
to  me  and  whispered  in  my  ear  a  sort  of 
apolog>'  for  the  rabble  of  his  house. 

"You  ken.  sir."  said  he  in  very  good  Eng- 
lish— "you  ken  yourself  what  the  country's 
like  iust  now,  given  over  to  unending  brawl, 
and  I  am  glad  to  see  good-humoured  people 
about  me,  even  if  they  are  penniless  gan- 
grels." 

"My  own  business  is  war."  I  acknowl- 
edged: **ril  be  frank  enough  to  tell  you  I'm 
just   now   making   my   way   to   Inneraora   ;is 
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well  as  the  weather  and  the  MacDonalds  will 
let  me." 

He  was  pleased  at  my  candour,  I  could  see; 
confidence  is  a  quality  that  rarely  fails  of  its 
purpose.  He  pushed  the  bottle  towards  me 
with  the  friendliest  of  gestures,  and  took  the 
line  of  the  fellow-conspirator. 

"Keep  your  thumb  on  that,'  said  he,  **rm 
not  supposed  to  precognosce  every  lodger  in 
Tynrce  upon  his  politics.  I'm  off  Chin  Chat- 
tan  myself,  and  not  very  keen  on  this  quarrel; 
that's  to  say,  I'll  take  no  side  in  it,  for  my 
trade  is  feeding  folk  and  not  fighting  them. 
Might  I  be  asking  if  you  were  of  the  band 
of  Campbells  a  corps  of  MacDonalds  were 
chasing  down  the  way  last  night?" 

I  admitted  I  was. 

**I  have  nothing  to  do  with  it."  said  he, 
"and  I'll  do  a  landlord's  duty  by  any  clan 
coming  my  way.  As  for  my  guests  here, 
they're  so  pleased  to  sec  good  order  broken 
in  the  land  and  hamlets  half-harried  that 
they'll  favour  any  man  whose  trade  is  the 
sword,  especially  if  he's  a  gentleman,"  he 
added.  "I'm  one  myself,  though  I  keep  a 
sort  of  poor  hostel  here.  I'm  a  younger 
son. 

We  were  joined  by  the  gipsy,  a  bold,  tall 
man,  with  very  black  and  lambent  eyes,  hic- 
coughing with  drink,  but  not  by  any  means 
drunken,  who  took  out  a  wallet  and  insisted 
on  my  joining  now  in  his  drink.  1  dare  not 
refuse  the  courtesy. 

"Would  you  like  your  fortune  spaed,  sir?" 
asked  my  black  friend,  twitching  his  thumb 
in  the  direction  of  his  wife,  who  was  leering 
on  me  with  a  friendliness  begot  of  the  bottle. 
The  place  was  full  of  deafening  noises  and 
peat-smoke.  Fiddle  jigged  and  pipes  snored 
in  the  deep  notes  of  debauchery,  and  the  little 
Jew's-trump  twanged  between  the  teeth  of 
a  dirty-faced  man  in  a  saffron  shirt  and  hod- 
den breeks,  wanting  jacket  or  hose,  a  wizen 
little  old  man  going  around  the  world  living 
like  a  poet  in  realms  whereto  trump  and 
tipnle  could  readily  bring  him. 

"Spae  my  fortune!"  said  I.  laughing;  "such 
swatches  of  the  same  as  I  had  in  the  past  were 
of  no  nature  to  make  me  eager  to  see  what 
was  to  follow." 

"Still  and  on."  said  he.  "who  knows  but 
vou  may  find  a  wife  and  a  cood  fortune  in  a 
little  lurk  of  the  thumb?  Jean!  Jean! 
woman,"  he  cried,  across  the  chamber  to  his 
callet.  and  over  she  came  to  a  very  indifferent 
and  dubious  client. 

I  had  got  my  hand  read  a  score  of  times 
ere  this  (for  I  am  of  a  nature  curious  and 
pryinixV  and  each  time  the  reading  was  differ- 
ent, but  it  did  not  altogether  shake  my  faith 
in  wise  women,  so  hnlf  for  the  fun  of  it.  I 
put  son^c  silver  pieces  in  the  loof  of  my  hand 
and  held  it  before  the  woman,  the  transaction 
unnoticed  by  the  conipnny.  She  gave  the 
common  hprnntruc  to  <;tnri-  with.  At  last. 
"Tlirro'<:  a  pirl  with  a  child."  said  she. 

"Faith,  and  she  never  went  to  the  well 
with  the  dish-clout  then."  said  the  black 
man.  using  a  well-known  GaHic  proverb, 
ineaning  a  compliment  in  his  dirty  assump- 
tion. 

"She's  in  a  place  of  many  houses  now." 
went  on  the  woman,  busy  upon  the  lines  of 


my  hand,  "and  her  mind  is  taken  up  with  a 
man  in  the  ranks  of  Argile." 

"That's  not  reading  the  hand  at  all,  good 
wife,"  said  I;  "those  small  facts  of  life  are 
never  written  in  a  line  across  the  loof." 

"Jean  is  no  apprentice  at  the  trade,"  sai<l 
her  man  across  her  shoulder.  "She  can  find 
a  Hfe's  hi.story  in  the  space  of  a  hair." 

"The  man  found  the  woman  and  the  child 
under  a  root  of  fir,"  said  the  woman,  "and  Jf 
the  man  is  not  very  quick  to  follow  her,  he 
may  find  kinship's  courting  get  the  better 
of  a  far-off  lover's  fancy." 

"/J/»r.'"  said  1;  "you  have  your  story  most 
pat.  And  what  now,  would  you  say,  would 
be  the  end  of  it  all — coming  to  the  real  busi- 
ness of  the  palmist,  which,  1  take  it,  is  not  to 
give  past  history  but  to  forecast  fate?" 

I'll  not  deny  but  I  was  startled  by  the 
woman's  t.ile,  for  here  was  Betty  and  here 
was  MacLachlan  nut  before  me  as  plainly 
as  they  were  in  my  own  mind  day  and  night 
since  we  left  Inneraora. 

The  woman  more  closely  scrutinised  my 
hand,  paused  a  while  and  seemed  surprised 
herself  at  its  story. 

"After  all,"  .said  she.  "the  woman  is  not 
going  to  marry  the  man  she  loves." 

I  plucked  my  hand  away  with  a  "Pshaw! 
what  does  it  matter?  If  I  doubled  your  fee 
you  would  give  me  the  very  best  fortune  in 
your  wit  to  devise." 

The  Irishman  with  the  silver  eye  here 
jostled  a  merchant-man,  who  drew  his  gully- 
knife,  so  that  soon  there  was  a  fierce  quarrel 
that  it  took  all  the  landlord's  threats  and 
vigour  of  arm  to  put  an  end  to.  By  this  time 
I  was  becoming  tired  of  my  company;  now 
that  the  spae-wife  had  planted  the  seed  of 
distress  in  my  mind,  those  people  were 
tawdry,  unclean,  wretched.  They  were  all 
in  rags,  foul  and  smelling;  their  music  was 
but  noise  demented.  I  wondered  at  myself 
there  in  so  vicious  a  company.  And  Betty — 
home — love — peace — how  all  the  tribe  of 
them  suddenly  took  up  every  corner  of  my 
mind.  Oh!  fool,  fool,  I  called  myself,  to  be 
thinking  your  half-hearted  wooing  of  the 
woman  had  left  any  fondness  behind  it.  Frim 
the  beginning  you  were  second  in  the  field, 
and  off  the  field  now — a  soldier  of  a  dis- 
graced army,  has  the  cousin  not  all  the 
chances  in  the  world?  He'll  be  the  true  friend 
in  trouble,  he'll  console  her  loneliness  in  a 
sacked  burgh  town;  a  woman's  affection  is 
so  often  her  reward  for  simple  kindness  that 
he  has  got  her  long  ago  at  no  greater  cost 
than  keeping  her  company  in  her  lonely 
hours.  And  you  are  but  the  dreamer,  stand- 
ing off  trembling  and  flushing  like  a  boy 
when  you  should  be  boldly  on  her  cheek,  be- 
cause you  dare  not  think  yourself  her  equal. 
The  father's  was  the  true  word:  "There's 
one  thing  a  woman  will  not  abide,  that  her 
lover  should  think  lightly  either  of  himseU 
or  her." 

All  that  black  stream  of  sorry  thought  went 
rushing  through  me  as  I  sat  with  an  emoty 
ing  in  my  hand  in  a  room  that  was  sounding 
like  a  market-place.  With  a  start  I  wakened 
un  to  find  the  landlord  making  a  buffoon's 
attempt  at  a  dance  in  the  middle  of  the  floor 
to    the    tune    of    the   Jew's-trump.    a    trans- 
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parent  trick  to  restore  the  pood  liuinour  of 
his  roysterers,  and  the  black  man  who  had 
fetched  the  spae-wife  was  standing  at  my  side 
surveying  me  closely  out  at  the  corner  of  his 
eyes.  I  stood  to  my  feet  and  ganted  with 
great  dehberation  to  pretend  I  had  been  half- 
sleeping.  He  yawned,  too.  but  with  such 
obvious  pretence  that  I  could  not  but  laugh 
at  him.  and  he  smiled  knowingly  back. 

"Well."  said  he  in  English,  "you'll  allow 
it's  a  fair  imitation,  for  I  never  heard  that  a 
put-on  gant  was  smittal.  I  see  that  you  are 
put  about  at  my  wife's  fortune;  she's  a  miracle 
at  the  business,  as  I  said;  she  has  some 
secrets  of  fate  I  would  rather  with  her  than 
me.  But  T  would  swear  a  man  may  sometime 
get  the  better  even  of  fate  if  he  has  a  warning 
of  its  approach." 

"I  can  scarcely  see  that  by  the  logic  of 
Porphyrins  or  Peter  Hispanus  with  the  cate- 
p'ories,  two  scholars  I  studied  at  Glascow. 
But  you  are  surely  a  queer  man  to  be  a  vaga- 
bond at  the  petticoat-tails  of  a  spaerwife," 
said  I. 

"I've  had  mv  chance  of  common  life,  city 
and  town,  and  the  company  of  ladies  with 
broidery  and  camisole  and  washon  faces."  he 
answered,  with  no  hesitation.  **and  give  me 
the  highroad  and  freedom  and  the  very  brute 
of  simplicitv.  I'm  not  of  these  parts.  I'm 
not  of  the  IlighLinds  at  all.  as  you  may  guess, 
though  Tve  been  in  them  and  through  them 
for  many  a  day.  I  see  you're  still  vexed 
about  my  woman's  reading  of  your  palm.  It 
seems  to  have  fitted  in  with  some  of  your  ex- 
perience." 

I  confessed  her  knowledge  of  my  private 
affairs  surprised  me.  and  his  black  eyes 
twinkled  with  humour. 

*'ril  explain  the  puzzle  for  just  as  much 
money  as  you  gave  her,"  said  he.  "and  leave 
you  more  satisfied  at  the  end  than  she  did. 
And  there's  no  black  art  at  the  bottom  of 
my  skill,  either." 

"Very  well,"  said  I;  "here's  your  drink- 
money;  now  tell  me  the  trick  of  it.  for  trick 
I  suppose  it  is." 

lie  Docketed  the  money  after  a  vagabond's 


spit  on  the  coin  for  luck,  and  in  twenty  words 
exposed  his  by-love's  device.  They  had  just 
come  from  Inneraora  two  or  three  days  be- 
fore, and  the  tale  of  the  Provost's  daughter 
in  Strongara  had  been  the  talk  of  the  town. 

"But  how  did  your  wife  guess  the  interest 
of  the  lady  in  a  man  of  Argile's  army?"  I 
asked. 

"Because  she  spaed  the  lady's  fortune  too." 
he  answered,  "and  she  had  to  find  out  in  the 
neighbourhood  what  it  was  like  to  be  before 
she  did  so;  vou  know  that  is  half  the  art  of 
the  thing." 

"Yet  your  woman's  guess  that  I  was  the 
man — that's  beyond  me!'* 

"I  was  struck  myself  when  she  out  with 
that."  he  confessed.  "Oh.  she's  a  deep  one. 
Jean!  But  your  manner  and  tongue  be- 
trayed the  returned  soldier  of  fortune;  of  such 
officers  in  the  ranks  of  Argile  there  are  not 
so  many  that  it  was  risking  too  much  to 
believe  all  of  them  knew  the  story  of  the 
Provost's  daughter  and  your  conduct,  once 
she  got  that  length,  did  the  rest." 

"And  about  kinship's  courting?"  I  asked, 
amazed  at  the  simplicity  of  the  thing. 

The  man  dashed  his  fee  on  the  board  and 
ordered  more  liquor. 

"Drink  up."  said  he.  "and  drown  care  if 
you're  the  man  my  good  wife  thought  you. 
for  faith  there's  a  little  fellow  from  over  the 
loch  making  himself  very  snug  in  the  lady's 
company  in  your  absence." 

There  was  no  more  drinking  for  me;  the 
fumes  of  this  wretched  company  stank  in  my 
nostrils  and  I  must  be  off  to  be  alone  with 
melancholy.  Up  I  got  and  walked  to  the 
door  with  not  fair-good-e'cn  nor  fair-good- 
day,  and  I  walked  through  the  beginning  of 
a  drab  disheartening  dawn  in  the  direction 
that  I  guessed  would  lead  me  soonest  to 
Breadalbane.  I  walked  with  a  mind  painfully 
downcast,  and  it  was  not  till  I  reached  a  little 
hillock  a  good  distance  from  the  inns  at  Tyn- 
ree.  a  hillock  ch)thed  with  saugh  saplings 
and  conspicuously  high  over  the  flat  country- 
side, that  I  looked  about  me  t(^  see  where  I 
was. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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EASTERN   LETTER 

New  York,  September  i,  1898. 

August  is  undoubtedly  the  dullest  month 
of  the  year  for  the  retail  bookseller,  every- 
one being  out  of  town  or  too  indolent  from 
the  warm  weather  to  buy  or  even  read  much. 
This,  however,  does  not  apply  to  the  pub- 
lisher, who  is  already  making  shipments  for 
the  opening  school  session,  while  those  hav- 
ing holiday  goods  are  busy  preparing  and 
showing  to  the  trade  their  new  lines. 

That  an  early  revival  of  business  is  ex- 
pected is  indicated  by  the  large  additions  in 


all  departments  of  book  making  as  an- 
nounced for  the  coming  season.  The  various 
editions  of  sixteenmos  and  twelvemos  are 
.ilmost  innumerable  and  the  dealer  who  un- 
dertakes to  carry  all  the  different  editions 
will  have  a  store  full  of  these  alone.  Among 
the  most  attractive  of  the  recent  series  are 
the  Phoenix,  Sanspareil,  Oaklcaf.  Ajax,  Mon- 
tauk  and  American. 

Juvenile  literature  will  again  be  very  prom- 
inent. It  is  interesting  to  note  that  books 
for  bf»ys  are  much  more  numerous  than 
those  for  girls,  and  that  in  fact  so  far  but 
comparatively   few   of  the   latter   sl\ov«^  -^^^ 
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likely  to  be  popular,  while  of  the  former  it  is 
difficult  to  make  choice.  Some  of  the  new 
titles  are  Success  against  Odds,  by  Stoddard; 
Two  y'oung  Patriots,  by  Tom  1  in  son;  The 
Cruise  of  the  Comet,  by  Otis,  and  Yule  Logs. 

The  competition  in  the  teachers'  editions 
of  Bibles  will  again  be  very  severe  and  it  is 
now  possible  to  get  styles  and  bindings  for 
less  than  one-half  the  price  formerly  paid. 
The  more  expensive  illustrated  editions  of 
standard  works  are  not  numerous,  but 
will  probably  appear  later.  There  are,  how- 
ever, already  published  and  announced  for 
early  publication  a  considerable  number  of 
works  of  travel  and  biographies  of  well 
known  men  which  may  be  expected  to  sell 
readily. 

Sales  during  the  month,  particularly  in  the 
latter  portion,  have  included  a  good  demand 
for  school  books  for  the  lower  grades,  those 
for  the  academies  and  colleges  not  yet  being 
needed.  In  this  class  may  be  mentioned  the 
noticably  increasing  call  for  the  Students' 
Standard  Dictioftary.  Library  business  has 
also  continued  brisk  and  promises  to  increase 
in  the  near  future.  The  principal  sales,  how- 
ever, have  been  in  fiction  of  recent  publica- 
tion and  of  a  popular  character,  the  suc- 
cesses of  the  spring  and  early  summer 
continuing  to  lead  in  demand,  especially 
Penelope's  Progress,  Caleb  J  Vest,  The  Forest 
Lovers  and  The  Pride  of  Jennico. 

There  was  a  marked  falling  off  in  the  sales 
of  literature  pertaining  to  war  matters,  and 
while  a  number  of  new  books  were  published 
and  others  arc  announced,  the  demand  is  just 
at  pre'ient  little  above  normal.  Yesterdays  in 
the  Philipl^ines,  by  Joseph  Earle.  has  again 
been  the  leading  book  of  this  class  for  the 
month. 

The  order  of  popularity  as  indicated  by 
sales  is  somewhat  difficult  to  determine  as 
there  are  at  present  no  titles  in  exceptional 
demand: 

Rupert  of  Hentzau.  By  Anthony  Hope. 
$r.!;o. 

Penelope's  Progress.  By  Kate  Douglas 
Witrgin.     $1.25. 

The  Forest  Lovers.  By  Maurice  Hewlett. 
$i.';o. 

Helbeck  of  Bannisdale.  By  Mrs.  Humnh- 
ry  Ward.     2  vols.     $2.00. 

Tn  His  Steps.  By  Charles  M.  Sheldon. 
Pp'^or.  2??  rents;  cloth.  75  cents. 

The  Pride  of  Jennico.  By  Agnes  and  Eg- 
crton  Castle.     $1.50. 

The  Gadflv.     By  E.  L.  Voynich.     $1.25. 

Caleb    West.       By    F.    Hopkinson    Smith. 

The  King's  Jackal.  By  Richard  Harding 
Davis.    $1.25. 

The  Lost  American.  By  A.  C.  Gunter. 
Paner.  «;o  cents;  cloth.  $1.25.    . 

The  Story  of  an  Untold  Love.  By  P.  L. 
Ford.    $1.50. 

Evelyn   Innc«5.    -By  George   Moore.     $t.co. 

Silence,  and  Other  Stories.  By  Mary  W^il- 
kins.     $1.25. 

Hugh  Wynne  By  S.  Weir  Mitchell.  2 
vols.     $2.00. 

American  Wfv'es  and  English  Husbands. 
By  Gertrude  At'icrton.    $1.50. 


WESTERN  LETTER 

Chicago,  September  i,  1898. 

The  end  of  the  war  came  at  an  opportune 
time  for  autumn  business,  and  August  was 
remarkable  for  what  may  be  called  a  revival 
of  expectation.  The  actual  improvement  so 
far,  however,  has  not  been  very  marked,  for 
the  montirs  business  scarcely  exceeded  the 
average.  On  the  other  hand,  not  even  the 
most  sanguine  could  expect  substantial  re- 
sults so  soon,  it  being  a  well-known  fact  that 
the  book  business  is  one  of  the  earliest  to  be 
afTected  by  depressed  or  unsettled  times,  and 
one  of  the  last  to  recover,  when  general  trade 
takes  an  upward  tend.  The  improvement  is 
coming  nevertheless,  and  this  month  should 
show  an  increase,  and  prepare  the  way  for 
a  lively  holiday  season. 

Perhaps  the  apparent  slackness  of  the  last 
few  months  may  be  largely  accounted  for  by 
the  scarcity  of  new  publications.  Good  novels 
especially  have  been  few  in  number,  even  for 
midsummer.  Then,  too,  when  the  public 
reads  newspapers  as  eagerly  as  they  have 
been  read  lately  there  is  very  little  time  left 
for  the  perusal  of  books.  Yet  upon  the  whole 
the  effect  of  the  war  upon  trade  has  not  been 
so  depressing  as  the  majority  of  those  best 
qualified  to  form  an  opinion  anticipated  when 
it  first  broke  out, — the  brilliant  and  unbroken 
successes  of  our  arms  being  undoubtedly  re- 
sponsible for  this. 

A  flood  of  books  upon  the  war  may  now 
be  expected,  several  histories  and  numerous 
juveniles  being  already  announced.  Most 
publishers  are  preparing  a  war  book  of  some 
kind  or  other.  This  will  probably  be  the  feat- 
ure of  the  season. 

There  is  a  tendency  nowadays  on  the  part 
of  publishers  to  put  books  of  a  standard  char- 
acter in  uniform  bindings.  Formerly  very 
little,  except  non-copyright  fiction  and  popu- 
lar books  in  other  classes,  were  treated  in  this 
way,  but  recently  several  houses  have  issued 
the  "pick"  of  the  books  upon  their  lists  in  this 
shape,  with  apparently  good  results.  Last 
year  it  will  be  remembered  one  of  the  suc- 
cesses of  the  season  was  Lippincott's  Popular 
Library,  which  contained  among  other 
things,  all  the  popular  German  translations 
of  Mrs.  Wister,  and  this  season  Messrs. 
Dodd,  Mead  and  Company's  Ajax  Series,  in 
which  all  the  E.  P.  Roe  books  appear,  is  sell- 
ing by  far  the  best  of  any  of  the  new  lines  of 
the  better  class  of  twelvemos. 

Not  a  single  new  book  reached  us  last 
month  which  could  be  included  in  a  list  of  the 
first  fifty  best  selling  books,  and  yet  those 
which  led  the  sales  went  very  well  indeed. 
Rupert  of  Hentzau  and  The  Kings  Jackal  were 
especially  popular,  while  the  numbers  sold  of 
The  Gadfly  and  sSpain  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century  were  astonishingly  large,  the  de- 
mand for  the  last  named  work  not  being  at 
all  afTected,  apparently,  by  the  close  of  the 
war.  Yesterdays  in  the  Philippines  was  in 
lively  demand,  and  many  calls  were  received 
for  "something  on  Porto  Rico,"  which  could 
not,  unfortunately,  be  filled  satisfactorily. 

The  following  were  the  best  selling  books 
last  month,  the  list  varying  but  little  from 
that  of  the  previous  month: 
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Rupert  of  Hentzau.       By  Anthony  Hope. 
$1.50. 

The  King  s  Jackal.     By  Richard   Harding 
Davis.    $1.25. 

Helbeck    of     Bannisdale.     By  Mrs.  Hum- 
phry Ward.    $2.00. 

The  Gadfly.    By  E.  Voynich.    $1.25. 

Spain  in  the  Nineteenth  Century.     By  Mrs. 
E.  W.  Latimer.    $2,50. 

Caleb  West.  By  F.  Hopkinson  Smith.  $1.50 

Penelope's   Progress.     By    Kate    Douglas 
Wiggin.    $1.25. 

The  Forest  Lovers.     By  Maurice  Hewlett. 
$1.50. 

The  Choir  Invisible.    By  James  Lane  Allen. 
$1.50. 

The  Pride  of  Jennico.    By  Agnes  and  Eger- 
ton  Castle.    $1.50. 

The     Law    of    Psychic     Phenomena.      By 
Thomson  J.  Hudson.    $1.50. 

Yesterdays   in   the   Philippines.     By  J.    E. 
Stevens.    $1.50. 

The  Hon.  Peter  Stirling.    By  Paul  L.  Ford. 
$1.50. 

Hugh  Wynne.    By  Weir  Mitchell.    $2.00. 

The  Girl  at  Cobhurst.     By  F.  R.  Stockton. 
$1.50. 

The  Terror.     By  Felix  Gras.    $1.50. 

The  Story  of  an  Untold   Love.     By   Paul 
L.  Ford.    $1.25. 


ENGLLSH  LETTER 

London,  July  18  to  August  20.  1898. 

Trade  is  usually  at  its  lowest  ebb  during 
this  period,  and  this  has  been  the  case  during 
the  month.  Nevertheless,  there  is  not  much 
ground  for  complaint,  when  taken  in  com- 
parison with  other  years.  No  doubt  during 
the  last  fortnight  it  has  been  too  hot  even  for 
reading. 

The  export  trade  is  very  brisk;  orders  for 
Christmas  stock  are  already  coming  in  freely. 

Such  books  as  are  being  read  are  as  usual 
six-shilling  novels,  and  the  sale  of  this  class 
of  publication  has  been  better  than  might 
have  been  expected.  Anthony  Hope's  Ru- 
pert of  Hentzttu  leads,  and  E.  T.  Fowler's 
Concerning    Isabel    Carnaby    comes    next,    its 

Popularity  having  revived.  The  death  of 
'rince  Bismarck  caused  a  slight  inquiry  for 
biographies,  which  lasted  a  few  days  only. 

Cricket  literature  is  very  popular,  as  can 
readily  be  imagined.  Gale's  Light  Side  of 
Cricket  and  Prince  Ranjitsinhji's  irith  Stod- 
dard's Team  and  Jubilee  Book  of  Cricket  are 
selling  freely. 

Very  little  Gladstone  literature  is  now  being 
sold,  but  the  great  statesman's  Impregnable 
Rock  of  Holy  Scripture  is  in  fair  demand. 

Much  attention  is  now  devoted  to  work  on 
the  cultivation  of  physical  strength.  San- 
do  w's  Streftgth  and  ho7v  to  Obtain  it  is  the 
favourite  text-book,  and  judging  from  its 
sales,  the  next  generation  should  include 
many  a  Samson. 

Theology  is  much  neglected,  at  least  from 
the  bookseller's  point  of  view.  The  only 
book    of    this  class  for  which  there    is    any 


marked  demand  is  the  Rev.  J.   E.   C.   Well- 
don's  Hope  of  Immortality. 

The  accompanying  list  of  books  shows  the 
public  taste  of  the  moment,  and  as  might  be 
expected  at  this  season  of  the  year,  includes 
very  little  serious  reading. 

Rupert  of  Hentzau.  By  Anthony  Hope. 
6s.     (Arrowsmith.) 

Concerning  Isabel  Carnaby.  By  E.  T. 
Fowler.    6s.     (Hodder.) 

House  of  Hidden  Treasure.  By  M.  Gray. 
6s.     (Heinemann.) 

Silence,  etc.  By  M.  E.  Wilkins.  6s. 
(Harper.; 

Evelyn  Innes.  By  G.  Moore.  6s.  (Un- 
win.) 

Romance  of  the  First  Consul.  By  M. 
Mailing.     6s.     (Heinemann.) 

Dull  Miss  Archinard.  By  A.  D.  Sedgwick. 
6"^.     (Heinemann.) 

Via  Lucis.  H;  K.  Vivaria.  6s.  ^.'ciiic- 
mann.) 

Forest  Lovers.  By  M.  Hewlett.  6s. 
(Macmillan.) 

Life  is  Life.  etc.  By  Zack.  6s.  (W. 
Blackwood.) 

The  Admiral.  By  D.  Sladen.  6s.  (Hutch- 
inson.) 

The  Londoners.  By  R.  Hichens.  6s. 
(Heinemann.) 

Meg  of  the  Scarlet  Foot.  By  M.  E.  Tire- 
buck.    6s.     (Harper.) 

Kronstadt.  By  M.  Pemberton.  6s.  (Cas- 
sell.) 

Penelope's  Experience  in  Scotland.  By 
K.  D.Wiggin.    6s.     (Gay.) 

Romance  of  a  Regiment.  By  J.  R.  Hutch- 
inson.   6s.     (Low.) 

Helbeck  of  Bannisdale.  By  Mrs.  H.  Ward. 
6s.     (Smith.  Fllder.) 

Wooings  of  Jezebel  Pettifer.  By  H.  Mc- 
Fall.    6s.     (Richards.) 

The  Yellow  Danger.  By  M.  P.  Shiel.  6s. 
(Richards.) 

The  Hope  of  Immortality.  By  J.  E.  C. 
Welldon.    6s.     (Secley.) 

Second  Thoughts  of  an  Idle  Fellow.  Bv 
J.  K.  Jerome.     3s.  6d.     (Plurst  and  Blackett.) 

The  Light  Side  of  Cricket.  By  Gale  and 
others.     2s.  6d.     (Bowden.) 

With  Stoddard's  Team.  By  K.  S.  Ranjit- 
sinhji.     IS.  and  2s.     (Bowden.) 


SALES  OF  BOOKS  DURING  THE 

MONTH 

New  books  in  order  of  demand,  as  sold  b*^- 
tvveen  August  i,  1898,  and  September  i,  1898. 

We  guarantee  the  authenticity  of  the  fol- 
lowing lists  as  supplied  to  us.  each  by  leading 
booksellers  in  the  towns  named. 

NEW  YORK.  UPTOWN. 

1.  Ruoert     of     Hentzau.     By     Hope.     $1.50. 

(Holt.) 

2.  Red  Lilv.  By  A.  France.  $1.50.  (Brentano.) 

3.  Gadfly.     By  Voynich.    $1.50.     (Holt.) 
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Seven  Seas.  By  Kipling.  $1.50.  (Apple- 
ton.) 

Letters  to  an  L'nknown.  \\y  Mcriniee. 
$1,2$.     (Brentano.) 

Love  of  an  Obsolete  Woman.  $1.00. 
( t'enno.) 

XKW  Y(JKK.  DOWNTOWN. 

Rupert  of    Ilentzau.     By    Anthony    Hope. 

$1.50.     (Holt.) 
Helbeck  of  Banni>dale.     By  Ward.    $j.oo. 

(Macniillan.) 
The  Forest   Lovers.       By   Hewlett.     $I.J5. 

(Macmillan.) 
The    KinKs    Jackal.       By    Davis.      $i.J5. 

(Scrihners.) 
The   iVide  of  Jijnnico.     By   Castle.     $1.50. 

(Macmillan.) 
American    Wives  and    Knglish    Hu>l)ands. 

By  y\therton.    $1.50.     (Dodd.   Mead.) 

ALBANY.  X.  Y. 

The  Terror.     By  Felix  Gras.    $1.50.     (Ap- 

pleton.) 
Dicky    Aionteith.     By    Gallon.     50    cenl>. 

(Appleton.) 
IVnelope's  Pn)j<ress.       By  Wiggin.     $1.50. 

(Houghton.  Mini  in  &  Co.) 
In  the  Sargasso  Sea.     By  Janvier.     $1.25. 

(Harper.) 
Rupert    of    Hentzau.       Bv     Hope.      $1.50. 

(Holt.) 
Moriah's  Mourning.       By  Stuart.       $1.-5. 

(Harper.) 

ATLANTA.  GA. 

Rupert  of  Hentzau.  By  Hope.  $1.50. 
(Holt.) 

Forest  Lovers.  By  Hewlett.  $1.50.  (Mac- 
millan. ) 

King's  Jackal.  By  Davis.  $1.-25.  (Scribncr.) 

I*ride  of  Jennico.  By  Ca^^tle.  $1.50.  (Mac- 
millan. 

Ghosts  1  have  Met.  By  Bangs.  $i.J5. 
( Harper.) 

Gadfly.     By  Voynich.     $1.25.     (Holt.) 

BALTLMORK.  MD. 

Penelope's  Progress.  By  K.  D.  Wiggin. 
$1.25.     (Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.) 

Rupert  of  HentZiiu.  By  .Anthony  Ht)pe. 
$1.50.     (Holt  &  Co.) 

Pride  of  Jennico.  By  Castle.  $1.50.  (Mac- 
millan.) 

King's  Jackal.  By  R.  H.  Davis.  $1.25. 
(Scribner.) 

Helbeck  of  Bannisdale.  By  Ward.  $2.00. 
(Macmillan.) 

The  Celebrity.  By  Churchill.  $1.25. 
(Macmillan.) 

BOSTON.  MASS. 

Helbeck  of  Bannisdale.  By  Mrs.  Hum- 
phry Ward.     $2.00.     (Macmillan.) 

Rupert  of  Hentzau.  By  Hope.  $1.50. 
(Holt.) 

Penelope's  Pn^prcss.  By  W  iggm.  $1.25. 
(Houghton.  Mifflin  &  Co.) 

Collections  and  Recollections.  $2.50. 
(Harper.) 

Duenna  of  a  Genius.  By  Francis.  $1.50. 
(Little.  Brown  &  Co.) 


6.  Yesterdays   in   the   Philippines.      By   Ste- 
vens.   $1.50.    (Scribners.) 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

1.  Helbeck   of   Bannisdale.     By   Mrs.    Hum- 

phry Ward.    $2.00.     (Macmillan.) 

2.  IVnehM>^'*s   Progress.       By  Kate  Douglas 

WiKgin.    $1.25.    (Houghton,    Mifflin.) 

3.  Pride  of  Jennico.     By  A.  and    E.  Castle. 

$1.50     (Alacmillan.) 

4.  Forest     Lovers.      By     Maurice     Hewlen. 

$1.50.     (Macmillan.) 

5.  C  aleb    West.      By    F.    Hopkinson    Smith. 

$1.50.     (Houghton.  Mifflin  &  Co.) 
(>.   I'tvelyn  Innes.     By  George  Moore.    $1.50. 
(D.  Appleton  &  Co.) 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

1.  Fttrest     Lovers.       By     Maurice     Hewlett. 

$1.50.     (Macmillan.) 

2.  Rupert  of  Hentzau.      By  Anthony  Hope. 

$1.50.     (Holt  &  Co.) 

3.  Pride  of  Jennico.     By  A.  and  E.   Castle. 

$1.50.     (Macmillan.) 

4.  Helbeck  of  Bannisdale.     By  Ward.     $2.00. 

(.Macmillan.) 

5.  Caleb     West.     By     F.     H.     Smith.     $i.5a 

(Houghton.  Mifflin  &  Co.) 

6.  Penehjpe's  Progress.    By  Kate  D.  Wiggin. 

$1.25.    (Flcmghton.  Mifflin  &  Co.) 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 

1.  Rupert  of   Hentzau.     By  Anthony    Hope. 

$1.50.     (Holt  &  Co.) 

2.  The  Kind's  Jackal.    By  R.  H.  Davis.  $1.25. 

(Charles  Scribner's  Sons.) 

3.  Helbeck   of   Bannisdale.     By   Mrs.    Hum- 

phry Ward.   $2.Qo.    (The  Macmillan  Co.) 

4.  Spain  in  the  Ninteentli  Century.     By  Mrs. 

1'-.  W.  Latimer.    $2.50.     (A.  C.  McClurg 
&  Co.) 

5.  The  (ja<lrtv.    By  E.  Voynich.    $1.25.  (Holt 

vS:  Co.) 

6.  Caleb    West.      By    F.    Hopkinson    Smith. 

$1.50.     (Houghton.  Mifflin  &  Co.) 

CINXIXN.\TL  O. 

1.  The   GadHv.      Bv   E.    L.   Voynich.     $1.25. 

(Hoh.) 

2.  Jcssamy   Bride.     By   F.  F.   Moore.     $1.50. 

(Stone.) 

3.  Collections    and     Recollections.     By    One 

Who  Kept  a  Diary.    $2.50.     (Harper.) 

4.  Helbeck    of   Bannisdale.     By   Mrs.    Hum- 

phry Ward.    $2.00.     (Macmillan.) 

5.  Scmg  of    the    Tzar.     By  James     Graham. 

$1.25.     (Stokes.) 

6.  The     Descendant.     By     Ellen     Glasgow. 

$1.25.     ( Harper.) 

DKTROIT,  MICH. 

I.  Penelope's  Progress.  By  Kate  Douglas 
Wiggin.  $1.25.  (Houghton.  Mifflin  & 
Co.^ 

2.  Hassan.     By  Henry  Oilman.    $2.00.     (Lit- 

tle. Brown  &  Co.) 

3.  (3adflv.    By  Voynich.   $1.25.    (Henry  Holt 

&  (To.) 

4.  The  Pride  of  Jennico.     By  .-Vgnes  and  Ej?- 

crton  Castle.    $1.50.     (Macmillan.) 
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5.  Rupert  of  Hentzau.     By  Anthony   Hope, 

$1.50.     (Henry  Holt.) 

6.  Helbeck  of    Bannisdale.     By     Mrs.  Hum- 

phry Ward.    $2.00.     (Macmillan.) 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

1.  Rupert  of  Hentzau.     By  Hope.    $1.50. 

(Holt.) 

2.  Helbeck     of    Bannisdale.     By  Mrs.  Ward. 

$2.00.     (Macmillan.) 

3.  The  Pride  of  Jennico.     By  Castle.     $1.50. 

(Macmillan.) 

4.  The     King's    Jackal.     By     Davis.      $1.25. 

(Scribner.) 

5.  Peter  Stirling.     By  Ford.     $1.50.     (Holt.) 

6.  The     Choir     Invisible.     By   .Allen.     $1.50. 

(Macmillan.) 

KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

1.  Rupert     of     Hentzau.     By     Hooc.     $1.50. 

(Holt.) 

2.  Caleb    West,     By    F.     H.    Smith.      $1.50. 

(Houghton.  Mifflin  &  Co.) 

3.  Helbeck   of   Bannisdale.      By   Mrs.    Ward. 

$2.00.     (Macmillan.) 

4.  Rose  a  (Tharlitte.       By  Saunders.       $1.50. 

(L.  C.  Page  &  Co.) 

5.  Ghosts    I    Have    Met.      By    Bangs.     $1.25. 

(Harper.) 

6.  The  Gadfly.     By  Voynich.    $1.25.     (Holt.) 

LOS  ANGELES.  CAL. 

1.  Rupert     of     Hentzau.     By     Hope.     $1.50. 

(Holt.) 

2.  Forest  Lovers.    By  Hewlett.    $1.50.    (Mac- 
millan.) 

King's  Jackal.  By  Davis.  $1.25.  (Scribner.) 

Yesterdays  in  th  Philippines.     By  Stevens. 
$1.50.     (Scribner.) 

Ghosts   I    Have   Met.      By    Bangs.     $1.25. 
(Harper  &  Bros.) 

Evelyn  Innes.     By  Moore.    $1.50.     (.Apple- 
ton.) 

LOUISVILLE,   KY. 

The    Forest    Lovers.     By    Hev^rlett.     $1.50. 

(Macmillan.) 
Gadfly.     By  Voynich.     $1.25.     (Holt.) 
Penelope's   Progress.     By   Wiggin.     $1.25. 

(Houghton.  Mifflin  &  Co.) 
King's  Jackal.  By  Davis.  $1.25.  (Scribner.) 
Sowers.     By  Merriman.    $1.25.     (Harper.) 
Jessamy    Bride.        By    Frankfort    Moore. 

$1.50.'  (Stone.) 

MEMPHIS.  TENN. 
The  Gadfly.     By  Voynich.    $1.25.     (Henry 

Holt.) 
Pride    of    Jennico.     By  A.  and  E.  Castle. 

$1.50.     (Macmillan.) 
Helbeck  of  Bannisdale.     Bv  Ward.     $2.00. 

(Macmillan.) 
King's  Jackal.     By   R.    H.    Davis.     $1.25. 

(Scribner.) 
The  Terror.     By  Felix  Gras.    $1.50.     (.Ap- 

pleton.) 
Rupert     of     Hentzau.     By     Hope.     $1.50. 

(Holt.) 
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MONTREAL.   CANADA. 

T.  Rupert     of     Hentzau.     By     Hope.     $1.50. 

(Holt.) 
2.  Kronstadt.     By  Pemberton.    $1.50.      (Ay>- 

pleton.) 


3.  Simon  Dale.    By  Hope.    $1.50.     (Stokes.) 

4.  Hugh  Wynne.    By  Mitchell.    $2.00.    (Cen- 

tury.) 

5.  King's  Jackal.  By  Davis.  $1.25.  (Scribner.) 

6.  Standard    Bearer.      By    (Crockett.      $1.50. 

(Appleton.) 

NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 

1.  Yesterdays  in  the  Philippines.     By  J.   E. 

Stevens.     $1.50.     (Scribner.) 

2.  Her     Ladyship's     Elephant.     By     D.     D. 

Wells.    $1.25.    (H.  Holt  &  Co.) 

3.  Rupert  of  Hentzau.     By  A.  Hooe.     $1.50. 

(H.  Holt  &  Co.) 

4.  In  the  Sargasso  Sea.     By  T.  A.  Janvier. 

$1.50.     (Harper.) 
6.  Helbeck  of  Bannisdale.     By    Ward.    $2.00. 

(Macmillan.) 
6.  The  Forest  Lovers.     By  M.  Hewlett.  $1.50. 

(Macmillan.) 

NEW  ORLEANS.  LA. 

1.  Penelope's   Progress.     By  Wiggin.     $1.25. 

(Houghton.  Mifflin  &  Co.) 

2.  Rupert     of     Hentzau.      By     Hope.    $1.50. 

(Holt.) 

3.  The  Gadfly.     By  Voynich.    $1.25.     (Holt.) 

4.  Caleb  West.     By  Smith.    $1.50.     (Hough- 

ton, Mifflin  &  Co.) 

5.  .Auld     Lang    Syne.       By     Muller.      $2.00. 

(Scribner.) 

6.  Helbeck  of  Bannisdale.     By   Ward.    $2.00. 

(Macmillan.) 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

1.  Rupert     of     Hentzau.     By     Hope.     $1.50. 

(Holt.) 

2.  Pride  of  Jennico.    By  Castle.    $1.50.    (Mac- 

millan.) 

3.  The  Terror.    By  Gras.    $1.50.    (Appleton.) 

4.  Forest  Lovers.    By  Hewlett.    $1.50.    (Mac- 

millan.) 

5.  King's  Jackal.  By  Davis.  $1.25.  (Scribner.) 

6.  Helbeck  of  Bannisdale.     By  Ward.    $2.00. 

(Macmillan.) 

PITTSBURG,*  PA. 

1.  Pride  of  Jennico.    By  Castle.    $1.50.  (Mac- 

millan.) 

2.  The  Celebrity.    By  Churchill.    $1.50.  (Mac- 

millan.) 

3.  The  Valley  Path.     By  Dromgoole.     $1.25. 

(Estcs.) 

4.  Helbeck  of  Bannisdale.     By  Ward.    $2.00. 

(Macmillan.) 

5.  Cross  Trails.     By  Waite.     $1.50.     (Page.) 

6.  To  Arms.    By  Balfour.    $1.50.    (Page.) 

PORTLAND.  ME. 

1.  Rupert     of     Hentzau.     By     Hope.     $1.50. 

(Holt.) 

2.  King's  Jackal.      By  Davis.      $1.25.  (Scrib- 

ner.) 

3.  Ghosts  I    Have   Met.     By   Bangs.     $1.25. 

(Harpers.) 

4.  An  Oregon  Boyhood.     By  Banks.     $1.25. 

(Lee  &  Shepard.) 

5.  The  Gadfly.    Voynich.     $1.25.     (Holt.) 

6.  The  Terror.    By  Gras.    $1.50.    (Appleton.) 

ROCHESTER.  N.  Y. 

1.  Rupert     of     Hentzau.      Anthony      Hope. 

$1.50.     (Holt.) 

2.  Pride  of  Jennico.     By  A.  and  E.   Castle. 

$1.50.     (Macmillan.) 
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4.  Seven  Seas.     By  Kipling.    $1.50.     (Apple- 

ton.) 

5.  LetlcTs    to    an    Unknown.     By    Merimee. 

$1.25.     (Brentano.) 

6.  Love    of    an     Obsolete     Woman.     $1.00. 

(Fenno.) 

NEW  YORK,  DOWNTOWN. 

1.  Rupert  of   Hentzau.     By   Anthony    Hope. 

$1.50.     (Holt.) 

2.  Helbeck  of  Bannisdale.     By  Ward.    $2.00. 

(Macmillan.) 

3.  The  Forest  Lovers.       By  Hewlett.    $1.25. 

(Macmillan.) 

4.  The    King's    Jackal.       By    Davis.      $1.25. 

(Scribners.) 

5.  The  Pride  of  J»nnico.     By   Castle.    $1.50. 

(Macmillan.) 

6.  American   Wives  and    English    Husbands. 

By  Atherton.    $1.50.     (Dodd,   Mead.) 

ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

1.  The  Terror.     By  Felix  Gras.    $1.50.     (Ap- 

pleton.) 

2.  Dicky    Monteith.     By    Gallon.    50    cents. 

(Appleton.) 

3.  Penelope's  Progress.       By  Wiggin.    $1.50. 

(Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.) 

4.  In  the  Sargasso  Sea.     By  Janvier.     $1.25. 

(Harper.) 

5.  Rupert   of    Hentzau.       By     Hope.      $1.50. 

(Holt.) 

6.  Moriah's  Mourning.       By  Stuart.       $1.25. 

(Harper.) 

ATLANTA,  GA. 

1.  Rupert     of     Hentzau.     By     Hope.     $1.50. 

(Holt.) 

2.  Forest  Lovers.     By  Hewlett.    $1.50.  (Mac- 

millan.) 

3.  King's  Jackal.  By  Davis.  $1.25.  (Scribner.) 

4.  Pride  of  Jennico.    By  Castle.    $1.50.  (Mac- 

millan. 

5.  Ghosts  I   have  Met.       By  Bangs.      $1.25. 

(Harper.) 

6.  Gadfly.     By  Voynich.     $1.25.     (Holt.) 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 

1.  Penelope's   Progress.     By  K.    D.   Wiggin. 

$1.25.     (Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.) 

2.  Rupert  of  Hentzau.       By  Anthony  Hope. 

$1.50.     (Holt  &  Co.) 

3.  Pride  of  Jennico.  By  Castle.  $1.50.    (Mac- 

millan.) 

4.  King's  Jackal.     By   R.   H.   Davis.     $1.25. 

(Scribner.) 

5.  Helbeck  of  Bannisdale.     By  Ward.     $2.00. 

(Macmillan.) 

0.  The     Celebrity.       By     Churchill.       $1.25. 

(Macmillan.) 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

1.  Helbeck    c)f    Bannisdale.     By  Mrs.  Hum- 

phry Ward.     $2.00.     (Macmillan.) 

2.  Rupert   of   Hentzau.       By    Hope.       $1.50. 

(Holt.) 

3.  Penelope's  Progress.      By  Wiggin.     $1.25. 

(Houghton.  Mifflin  &  Co.) 

4.  Collections      and      Recollections.      $2.50. 

(Harper.) 
5    Duenna  of  a  Genius.     By  Francis.      $1.50. 
(Little,  Brown  &  Co.) 


6.  Yesterdays   in   the    Philippines.      By   Ste- 
vens.   $1.50.     (Scribners.) 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

I.  Helbeck   of   Bannisdale.     By   Mrs.    Hum- 
phry Ward.    $2.00.     (Macmillan.) 

2.  Penelope's   Progress.       By   Kate   Douglas 

Wiggin.    $1.25.     (Houghton,    Mifflin.) 

3.  Pride  of  Jennico.     By  A.  and  E.   Castle. 

$1.50.     (Macmillan.) 

4.  Forest     Lovers.       By     Maurice     HewleU. 

$1.50.     (Macmillan.) 

5.  Caleb    West.      By    F.    Hopkinson    Smith. 

$1.50.     (Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.) 

6.  Evelyn  Innes.     By  George  Moore.    $1.50. 

(D.  Appleton  &  Co.) 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

1.  Forest     Lovers.       By     Maurice     Hewlett. 

$1.50.     (Macmillan.) 

2.  Rupert  of  Hentzau.       By  Anthony  Hope. 

$1.50.     (Holt  &  Co.) 

3.  Pride  of  Jennico.     By  A.  and   E.   Castle. 

$1.50.     (Macmillan.) 

4.  Helbeck  of  Bannisdale.     By  Ward.    $2.00. 

(Macmillan.) 

5.  Caleb    West.     By     F.     H.     Smith.    $1.50. 

(Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.) 

6.  Penelope's  Progress.    By  Kate  D.  Wiggin. 

$1.25.     (Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.) 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 

1.  Rupert  of   Hentzau.     By   Anthony   Hope. 

$1.50.     (Holt  &  Co.) 

2.  The  King's  Jackal.    By  R.  H.  Davis.  $1.25. 

(Charles  Scribner's  Sons.) 

3.  Helbeck   of   Bannisdale.      By   Mrs.    Hum- 

phry Ward.    $2.00.    (The  Macmillan  Co.) 

4.  Spain  in  the  Ninteenth  Century.     By  Mrs. 

E.  W.  Latimer.    $2.50.     (A.  C.  McClurg 
&  Co.) 

5.  The  Gadfly.     By  E.  Voynich.    $1.25.  (Holl 

&  Co.) 

6.  Caleb    West.      By    F.    Plopkinson    Smith. 

$1.50.     (Houghton.  Mifflin  &  Co.) 

CINCINNATI.   O. 

1.  The   Gadfly.     By   E.    L.    Voynich.     $1.25. 

(Holt.) 

2.  Jessamy  Bride.     By   F.   F.   Moore.     $1.50. 

(Stone.) 

3.  Collections    and     Recollections.     By    One 

Who  Kept  a  Diary.    $2.50.     (Harper.) 

4.  Helbeck   of   Bannisdale.      By   Mrs.    Hum- 

phry Ward.    $2.00.     (Macmillan.) 

5.  Song  of    the     Tzar.     By  James     Graham. 

$1.25.     (Stokes.) 

6.  The     Descendant.      By     Ellen     Glasgow. 

$1.25.     (Harper.) 

DETROIT,  MICH. 

I.  Penelope's  Progress.  By  Kate  Dougl.is 
Wiggin.  $1.25.  (Houghton.  Mifflin  & 
Co.) 

2.  Hassan.     By  Henry  Gilman.    $2.00.     (Lit- 

tle. Brown  &  Co.) 

3.  Gadfly.    By  Voynich.    $1.25.    (Henry  Plolt 

&  Co.) 

4.  The  Pride  of  Jennico.     By  Agnes  and  Evf- 

erton  Castle.    $1.50.     (Macmillan.) 
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5.  Rupert  of  Hentzau.     By  Anthony   Hope, 

$1.50.     (Henry  Holt.) 

6.  Helbcck  of    Bannisdale.     By     Mrs.  Hum- 

phry Ward.    $2.00.     (Macmillan.) 

INDIANAPOLIS.  IND. 

1.  Rupert  of  Hentzau.     By  Hope.    $1.50. 

(Holt.) 

2.  Helbeck    of    Bannisdale.     By  Mrs.  Ward. 

$2.00.     (Macmillan.) 

3.  The  Pride  of  Jennico.     By  Castle.     $1.50. 

(Macmillan.) 

4.  The     King's    Jackal.     By     Davis.      $1.25. 

(Scribner.) 

5.  Peter  Stirling.     By  Ford.     $1.50.     (Holt.) 

6.  The     Choir     Invisible.     By   Allen.     $1.50. 

( Macmillan.) 

KANSAS  CITY.  MO. 

1.  Rupert     of     Hentzau.     By     Hooc.     $1.50. 

(Holt.) 

2.  Caleb    West.     By    F.     H.    Smith.      $1.50. 

(Houghton.  Mifflin  &  Co.) 

3.  Helbeck   of   Bannisdale.      By    Mrs.    Ward. 

$2.00.     (Macmillan.) 

4.  Rose  a  Charlitte.       By  Saunders.       $1.50. 

(L.  C.  Page  &  Co.) 

5.  Ghosts   I    Have    Met.      By    Bangs.     $1.25. 

(Harper.) 

6.  The  Gadfly.     By  Voynich.    $1.25.     (H<  It.) 

LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 

1.  Rupert     of     Hentzau.     By     Hope.     $1.50. 

(Holt.) 

2.  Forest  Lovers.    By  Hewlett.    $1.50.    (Mac- 

millan.) 

3.  King's  Jackal.  By  Davis.  $1.25.  (Scribner.) 

4.  Yesterdays  in  th  Philippines.     By  Stevens. 

$1.50.     (Scribner.) 

5.  Ghosts   I    Have   Met.     By    Bangs.     $1.25. 

(Harper  &  Bros.) 

6.  Evelyn  Innes.     By  Moore.    $1.50.     (Apple- 

ton.) 

LOUISVILLE,   KY. 

1.  The    Forest    Lovers.     By    Hewlett.    $1.50. 

(Macmillan.) 

2.  Gadfly.     By  Voynich.     $1.25.     (Hoh.) 

3.  Penelope's   Progress.     By  Wiggin.     $1.25. 

(Houghton.  Mifflin  &  Co.) 

4.  King's  Jackal.  By  Davis.  $1.25.  (Scribner.) 

5.  Sowers.     By  Merriman.    $1.25.     (Harper.) 

6.  Jessamy    Bride.        By    Frankfort    Moore. 

$1.50.    (Stone.) 

MEMPHIS,  TENN. 

1.  The  Gadflv.     By  Voynich.    $1.25.     (Henry 

Holt.) 

2.  Pride    of    Jennico.     By  A.  and  E.  Castle. 

$1.50.     (Macmillan.) 

3.  Helbeck  of  Bannisdale.     Bv  Ward.     $2.00. 

(Macmillan.) 

4.  King's  Jackal.      By   R.    H.    Davis.     $1.25. 

(Scribner.) 

5.  The  Terror.     By  Felix  Gras.    $1.50.     (.\p- 

pleton.) 

6.  Rupert     of     Hentzau.     By     Hope.     $1.50. 

(Holt.) 

MONTREAL,   CANADA. 

T.  Ruoert     of     Hentzau.     By     Hope.     $1.50. 

(Holt.) 
2.  Kronstadt.     By   Pemberton.    $1.50.      (.\p- 

pleton.) 
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Simon  Dale.  By  Hope.  $1.50.  (Stokes.) 
Hugh  Wynne.  By  Mitchell.  $2.00.  (Cen- 
tury.) 
King's  Jackal.  By  Davis.  $1.25.  (Scribner.) 
Standard  Bearer.  By  Crockett.  $1.50. 
(.Appleton.) 

NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 

Yesterdays  in  the   Philippines.     By  J.   E. 

Stevens.     $1.50.     (Scribner.) 
Her     Ladyship's     Elephant.     By     D.     D. 

W^ells.    $1.25.    (H.  Holt  &  Co.) 
Rupert  of  Hentzau.     By  A.   Hooe.     $1.50. 

(H.  Holt  &  Co.) 
In  the  Sargasso   Sea.     By  T.   A.  Janvier. 

$i.S0.     (Harper.) 
Helbeck  of  Bannisdale.     By    Ward.    $2.00. 

(Macmillan.) 
The  Forest  Lovers.    By  M.  Hewlett.  $1.50. 

(Macmillan.) 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 

Penelope's  Progress.  Bv  Wiggin.  $1.25. 
(Houghton.  Mifflin  &  Co.) 

Rupert  of  Hentzau.  By  Hope.  $1.50. 
(Holt.) 

The  Gadfly.     By  Voynich.    $1.25.     (Holt.) 

Caleb  West.  Bv  Smith.  $1.50.  (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin  &  Co.) 

.Auld  Lang  Syne.  By  Miiller.  $2.00. 
(Scribner.) 

Helbeck  of  Bannisdale.  By  Ward.  $2.00. 
(Macmillan.) 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Rupert     of     Hentzau.     By     Hope.     $1.50. 

(Holt.) 
Pride  of  Jennico.    By  Castle.    $1.50.    (Mac- 
millan.) 
The  Terror.     By  Gras.    $1.50.     (Appleton.) 
Forest  Lovers.    By  Hewlett.    $1.50.    (Mac- 
millan.) 
King's  Jackal.  By  Davis.  $1.25.  (Scribner.) 
Helbeck  of  Bannisdale.     By  Ward.    $2.00. 
(Macmillan.) 

PITTSBURG,*  PA. 

Pride  of  Jennico.  By  Castle.  $1.50.  (Mac- 
millan.) 

The  Celebrity.  By  Churchill.  $1.50.  (Mac- 
millan.) 

The  Valley  Path.  By  Dromgoole.  $1.25. 
(Estes.) 

Helbeck  of  Bannisdale.  By  Ward.  $2.00. 
(Macmillan.) 

Cross  Trails.     By  Waite.     $1.50.     (Page.) 

To  Arms.    By  Balfour.    $1.50.     (Page.) 

PORTLAND.  ME. 

Rupert  of  Hentzau.  By  Hope.  $1.50. 
(Holt.) 

King's  Jackal.  By  Davis.  $1.25.  (Scrib- 
ner.) 

Ghosts  I    Have   Met. 
(Harpers.) 

.An  Oregon  Boyhood. 
(Lee  &  Shepard.) 

The  Gadfly.     Voynich. 

The  Terror.    By  Gras.    $1.50.    (Appleton.) 

ROCHESTER.  N.  Y. 

Rupert      of      Hentzau.      Anthony      Hope. 

$1.50.     (Holt.) 
Pride  of  Jennico.     By   A.   and   E.   Castle. 

$1.50.     (Macmillan.) 


By  Bangs.  $1.25. 
By  Banks.  $1.25. 
$1.25.     (Hoh.) 


i84 


The  Bookman 


3.  Simon   Dale.     By  Anthony   Hope.     $1.50. 

(Stokes.) 

4.  Caleb    West.      By    F.    Hopkinson    Smith. 

$1.50.     (Houghton.  Mifflin  &  Co.) 

5.  Penelope's    Progress.      By    Kate    Douglas 

VViggin.    $1.25.     (Houghton.    Mifflin.) 

6.  King's  Jackal.      By   R.    H.    Davis.     $1.-25. 

(Scribner.) 

SALT  LAKE  CITY.  UTAH. 

1.  Hugh  Wynne.     By  S.  Weir  Mitchell.  $2.00. 

(Century   Company.) 

2.  Caleb     West.     By     F.     H.     Smith.     $1.50. 

(Houghton.   Mifflin   &   Co.) 

3.  Rupert   of   Hcntzau.      By   Anthonv    Hope. 

$1.50.     (H.   Holt   &  Co.) 

4.  Madam    of   the    Ivies.       By    E.    F.   Train. 

$1.25.     (J.  B.   Lippincott  Company.) 

5.  Ghosts    I    have    met.        By   J.    K.    Bangs. 

$1.25.     (Harper  &  Bros.)' 

6.  Helbeck     of     Bannisdale.     By     Mrs.     H. 

Ward.    $2.00.     (Macmilian.) 

ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 

1.  Rupert     of     Hentzau.     By     Hope.     $1.50. 

(Holt.) 

2.  King's  Jackal.     By  Davis.     $1.25.     (Scrib- 

ner.) 

3.  Penelope's   Progress.     By  Wiggin.     $1.25. 

(Houghton.  Mifflin  &  Co.) 

4.  Caleb  West.     By  Smith.     $i.;o.    (Hough- 

ton. Mifflin  &  Co.) 

5.  The  Gadfly.       By  Voynich.    $1.25.     (Holt 

&  Co.) 

6.  The  Terror.    By  Gras.    $1.50.    (Appleton.) 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 

1.  The   Smart   Set.     By   Clvdc   Fitch.     $1.00. 

(H.  S.  Stone.) 

2.  The  Forest  Lovers.     By  Maurice  Hewlett. 

$1.50.     (Macmillan.) 

3.  Pride  of  Jennico.    By  Castle.    $1.50.  (Mac- 

millan.) 

4.  The  Celebrity.     By  Churchill.  $1.50.  (Mac- 

millan.) 

5.  Girl     at     Cobhurst.     By     Stockton.     $1.50. 

(Scribner.) 

6.  Caleb  West.     By  Hopkinson  Smith.    $1.50. 

(Houghton.  Mifflin  &  Co.) 

ST.  LOUIS.  MO. 

1.  Rupert  of  Hentzau.     Bv  A.   Hope.     $1.50. 

(H.  Holt  &  Co.) 

2.  Helbeck  of  Bannisdale.    By  Mrs.  H.  Ward. 

$2.00.     (Macmillan.) 

3.  The  Haunts  of  Man.     By  R.  W.  Chambers. 

$1.25.     (F.  A.  Stokes.) 
%.  The  Terror.     By   Felix   Gras.     $1.50.     ( D. 

Appleton  &  Co.) 
5.  Pride  of  Jennico.      By   A.   and    E.    Ca-^tle. 

$1.50.     (Macmillan.) 
^6.  Evelyn  Innes.     By  G.  Moore.     $1.50.     (D. 

Appleton  &  Co.) 

TORONTO.  C.\N. 

1.  The  King  s  Jackal.     By  Richard  Harding 

Davis.       Paper.    75    cents:    cloth.    $1.25. 
(The  Copo-Clark  Company.) 

2.  John     Marmaduke.     By     S.     11.     Church. 

Paper.  50  cents;  cloth,  $1.25     (The  Copp- 
Clark  Company.) 


3.  The  Girl  at  Cobhurst.    By  Frank  Stockton. 

Paper.     75     cents;     cloth.     $1.25.     (The 
Copp-Clark  Company.) 

4.  *Kronstadt.     By  Max  Pemberton.     Paper. 

75  cents:  cloth,  $1.25.     (Cassell  &  Co.) 

5.  ♦Helbeck    of    Bannisdale.       By    Mrs.    H. 

Ward.  Paper,  75  cents:  cloth.  $1.25.  (Mac- 
millan.) 

6.  *The  Forest  Lovers.    By  Maurice  Hewlett. 

Paper.   75   cents:  cloth.   $1.25.     (Macmil- 
lan.) 

TORONTO.  CAN. 

I.  tRupert  of  Hentzau.     By  Anthony   Hope. 

$1.50.     (G.  N.  Morang.) 
2;  tThe  False  Chevalier.     By  W.  D.  Lightall. 

$1.50.     (Grafton  &  Sons.) 

3.  *Helbcck  of  Bannisdale.     By  Ward,    ri.25. 

(  Macmillan.) 

4.  ♦Hon.   Peter  Stirling.       By  Ford.       $:.25. 

(Hutchinson  &  Co.) 

5.  Rose  a  Charlitte.     By    M.irshiili    Saunders. 

§11.50.     (L.  C.  Page  Co.  ) 

6.  *The  Forest  Lovers.     By  Hewlett.     $1.25. 

(  Macmillan.) 

TOLEDO.  O. 

1.  The   King's  Jackal.     By   Richard   Harding 

Davis.     $1.25.     (Scribner.) 

2.  Ye  Lyttle  Salem  Maide.  By  Mackay.  $1.50. 

(Lamson.  Wolfe  &  Co.) 

3.  Rupert   of   Hentzau.     By    .\nthonv    Hope. 

$1.50.     (Holt  &  Co.)  ) 

4.  Helbeck  of  Bannisdale.     By  Ward.     $.\oo. 

(Macmillan.) 

5.  Penelope's    Progress.     By   Wiggin.    $1.25. 

(Houghton.  Mifflin.) 

6.  Girl  at  Cobhurst.       By   Stockton.       $1.50. 

(Scribner  &  Sons.) 

WORCESTER.  MASS. 

r.  Yesterdays    in    the    Philippines.      By     Jos. 
Earle    Stevens.     $1.50.     (Scribners.) 

2.  Rupert  of  Hentzau.       By  Anthonv   Hope. 

$1.50.     (Hoh  &  Co.) 

3.  The  King's  Jackal.     By   Richard   Harding 

Davis.     $1.25.     (Scribners.) 

4.  Collections  and  Recollections.  $2.50.  (Har- 

pers.) 

5.  Prisoner   of    Zenda.     Bv    Anthony    Hope. 

S1.50.     (Holt  &  Co.) 

6.  Helbeck  of  Bannisdale.  By  Mrs.  H.  Ward. 

$2.00.     (Macmillan.) 


THK  BEST  SFXLIXC;  HOOKS. 

According  to  the  foregoing  list'^.  the  six 
books  which  have  sold  be<t  in  the  order  of 
den>and  durino^  the  month  are — 

1.  Pupert  of  Hentzau.     By  Hope. 

2.  Helbeck  of  Bannisdale.     By  Ward. 

3.  The  King's  Jackal.     By  Davis. 

4.  The  Pride  of  Jennico.     By  Castle. 

5.  Caleb  West.     By  Smith. 

^    (  The  Gadfly.     By  Voynich. 
■  )  Penelope's  Progress.     By  Wiggin. 

♦Colonial  edition. 
tCanadian  edition. 


THE  OLDEST  PAPER  IN  AMERICA 

Founded  A"  D'  //jfi 
BENJAMIN    FRANKLIN 


proud  of 


^-J^HE  SATURDAY  EVENING 
^^  I  POST  is  the  oldest  journal  of 
Qj  I  any  kind  that  is  issued  to-day 
mjl  JL     from  an  American  press.     It  has 

n  read  with   interest  by  mil- 

^SVgg^  lio.i6  Of  Americans  in  six  seiier- 
It/y^Sl^f  ntioiis.  It  Rrst  made  its  appear- 
*  ^^'^"^^  ante  when  North  America  had 
less  of  an  English -speaking  popu- 
lation than  the  city  ol  Philadelphia 
das  to-day;  when  that  city  was 
s  18,000  inhabitants;  when  there 
■e  than  twenty  newspapers  throughout 
the  Colonies  ;  when  William  Penn  had  been  but 
twelve  years  in  his  grave  ; 
when  George  II  sat  upon  the 
throne  of  Elngland;  when  the 
great  Samuel  Johnson  was  still 
struggling  as  a  Grub  Street 
fiack,  and  when  Benjamin 
Franklin  was  determined  to 
make  his  way  as  editor  o( 
the  best  journal  of  his  time 
—even  if  he  had  only  a  bowl 
of  porridge  for  his  meal. 

In  nearly  one  hundred  and 
teventy  yea re  there  has  been 

lurdly    a    week  —  save    only  in  thh 

while    a   British    Army    held  S3  markbt  si 

Philadelphia,  and  patriotic 
printers  were  in  exile — when 
the  paper  has  not  been  put  to  press  regularly. 
To-day  it  is  published,  as  it  has  been  for 
upward  of  a  century  and  a  half,  within  almost  a 
■tone's  throw  of  Franklin's  old  printery.  his  home 
and  his  haunts;  and  across  the  way  its  editors 
and  printers  now  look  down  daily  on  the  ancient 
churchyard  which  holds  his  grave. 

When  Franklin,  at  the  age  of  twenty- two, 
■ought  employment  as  a  printer,  he  fell  in  with  a 
very  eccentric  character,  one  Samuel  Keimer, 
who,  during  Christmas  week.  1728,  began  the 
publication  of  a  weekly  paper  under  the  most  pre- 
tentious name  of  the  Uniiersal  Instructor  In  all 
Arts  and  Sciences,  and  Pennsylvania  Gazette. 
Keimer  printed  thirty-nine  numbers,  was  unable 
to  obtain  more  than  ninety  subscribers  for  it,  and 
finally  sold  it  for  a  trifle  to  Franklin,  who,  in  the 
meatulme,  had  set  up  in  business  for  himself. 
The  first  number  under   hia  direction  made   its 


appearance  on  October  2,  1729.  All  of  ICeimer's 
elaborate  title  was  dropped  except  "  Pennsylvania 
Gazette,"  and  under  that  name  it  immediately 
began  to  interest  people  by  reason  of  its  better 
tyiie  and  better  press-work,  and  also  by  what  its 
editor  called  his  "  spirited  remarks." 

Franklin  promised  to  make  the  paper  "as 
agreeable  and  useful  an  entertainment  as  the 
nature  of  the  thing  would  allow."  and  he  more 
especially  looked  u|ion  the  paper  as  "  a  means  of 
communicating  instruction."  The  only  other 
paper  in  the  city  was  old  William  Bradford's 
Mercury.  But  Bradford  was  Ihe  postmaster,  and 
Franklin — who  thus  had  difRculty  in  using  the  post 
for  his  iKipers — bad  to  bribe 
the  riders  to  take  them  pri- 
vately on  their  routes.  He 
had  no  hesitation  to  wheel 
his  white  paper  through  the 
streets  on  a  wheelbarrow. 

Franklin  was  the  foremost 
of   American  publishers.     No 

paper,  understood  so  well  the 


enterprising  periodical 
I  day;  it  was  a  strong 
r  (hrcmghout  the  Col- 
,  and  his  Poor  Richard's 


Almanack  was  1 
every    year    a\ 
chimney-piece  of  ten 
thousand  households. 
Hewasquick  to  take 
advantage    of    everj 
advance  in  tjpog 
raphy.    or    e\  ery 
improvement      in 
the  mails,  and  of     • 
every  new  facilitj 
for      distributing 
his    paper.       His 
capacity  for  hard 
work  wasprodig 
ious,  even  until  he 
had    passed    into 


age- 


n  ediK 


THE  SATURDAY  EVESISG   POST 


publisher,  a  politic ian.  a  si^ienlisl,  an 
philaiithti>pi!<t  and  an  educator,  the 
work  he  perlornted  is  astonishi 


busy  century,  and  all  was  ac- 
complished while  he  was  still 
in    control   o(    his   newspaper, 


The  litli 


other  hands. 
turday  Evening 
:upied  the  old 
flice  of  The  Pennsylvania  Gaictle— in  the  rear 
I  53  Market  Street,  Philadelphia. 
It  was  printed  from  the  same  presses,  and  the 
"old  Franklin  type,"  as  it  was  called,  was  pre- 
served. In  the  Patent  Office  at  Washington  niay 
now  be  found  the  old  hand-jiress  on  which 
Franklin  had  labored  many  a  day  and  night,  and 
which  was  in  the  press-room  of  The  Saturday 
Evening  Post. 

From  that  time  on  it  gradually  brought  about  a 
revolution  in  the  weekly  journalism  of  the 
country.  For  several  years,  however,  it  was  still 
largely  local  in  its  character. 

Among  the  early  contributors  to  the  Post  were 
Edgar  Allan  Poc,  Mrs.  Henry  Wood,  Edwin 
Forrest,  Bayard  Taylor,    Mrs.  Sigourney,   N.   P. 


ships,      and      in 

1897  l)ecame  the  proi>ertyol  the  present  publisher 

— The  Curtis  Publishing  Company. 


I^^i.: 


THE  SATUSDAY  EVENING  POST 
AS  IT  IS  TODAY 

A  good  magazine  is  a  good  newspa]ier  in  a  dress 
suit.  It  should  have  all  the  lirighlness,  interest, 
enterprise  and  variety  of  the  newspaper,  with  the 
dignity,  refinement  and  poise  of  the  magazine. 
The  Saturday  Evening  Post,  Iheoldest  periodical 
in  America,  is  a  high-grade  illustrated  weekly 
magazine,  equal  in  tone  and  character  to  the  best 
of  Iheroonlblies.  It  will  give  the  best  stories  and 
general  literature,  and  keep  its  readers  thor- 
oughly abreast  of  the  limes.  In  addition  to  the 
best  original  matter  obtainable,  the  Post  will  pre- 
sent each  week  Ihe  best  in  the  newsjKipers, 
periodicals  and  boohs  of  the  world.  II  will  aim 
to  be  to  contemporary  literature  what  a  Salon 
exhibit  is  to  art,  bringing  together  the  choicest 
bits  of  literature  from  all  modern  sources,  and 
giving    iheni  a   deserved  place  together,    "on 

The  program  planned  for  readers  of  the  Post 
cannot  here  be  more  than  suggested.  It  will  be 
prepress ively  revealed  in  its  issues  from  week  to 
week.  Besides  its  fiction  and  a  strong  editorial 
]iage,  and  novel  and  inlcrcsling  st>ecial  articles, 
some  of  Ihe  tegular  features  may  be  here  com- 
mented on,  in  passing. 


Short  StoHts  Nearly  one-half  of  each  issue  ol 
■nd  Sketches  the  Post  will  be  given  to  fiction. 
The  stories  will  be  selected 
wholly  lor  llieir  interest,  variety  and  literary 
value,  and  not  because  of  the  name  or  fame  of 
the  author.  Most  of  them  will  be  written 
expressly  for  the  Post,  while  those  that  are 
reprinted  will  be  the  most  fascinating  of  the 
tales  frcmi  alt  sources.  Every  story  will  be 
fully  illustrated  by  the  Post's  artists. 


THE  OLDEST  PAPER    IN  AMERICA 


The  ProhMor'i    —a    story    o(     life   in   a   Rhode 
Dmiflhttr  Island  village — will  undoubtedly 

prove  to  be  the  stronKest  novel  of 
the  year.  It  is  written  by  Miss  Anna  Farquhar, 
whose  "  Inner  Experiences  of  a  Cabinet  Member's 
Wife,"  published  recently  in  The  Ladies'  Home 
Journal,  caused  the  sensation  of  llie  season  by  its 
vivid  picturing  of  lite  behind  the  scenes  at 
Washington.  The  characters  are  drawn  from 
life,  with  a  wonderful  strength  and  siniplicity, 
and  the  romance  itself  is  a  new  one  of  the  sort 
that  holds  the  interest  from  beginning  to  cliniai. 
The  illustrations  will  be  unique  in  character, 
profuse,  and  will  add  immensely  to  the  interest 
in  this  great  sttn-y.  They  have  been  drawn  by 
Mr.  Henry  Hutt,  for  the  most  part  from  life,  for 
the  characters  are  real.  H  will  begin  in  an 
early  number  of   the  Posl. 


livineand  bet- 
every-day  life. 


Men  and 
Women  of 
the  Hour 

Is  the  title  of 
n  weekly  page 
th.it  displays 
at  a  glance  tli-: 


The  But  PoMU     The   poems   i 


be  given  a  sketch  of  the 
a  portraii.  and  the  st«ry 
ot   how  each  poem 


ibly   illustrated,   i 

1>ossible.     there 

life  of   the  poet,  i 


<    be 


The 


poems  will  be  selected. 
not  from  the  st.indpoint 
of  the  ultra- literary  man 
or  woman,  but  for  their 
appeal  to  lovers  of  senti- 
ment. They  will  be 
poems  of  the  emotions, 
those  that  appeal  to  the 
heart;     poems    that    tell 

filled  with  human  inter- 
est. They  belong  to 
what  may  bo  called  the 
"  Pocket-book  School  of 
Poetry  ' ' —  those  p  i)  e  m  s 
that  one  cuts  from  a 
newspaper  and  carries 
in  the  pocket-book  till 
they  are  worn  through  at 
the  creases. 


AnMricjn  King*  and  Will  tell  the  stories  of  the 
Their  Klngdinnt  several    greatest    money- 

monarchs   of    our  rounirv — 

how  Ibcy  acquired 

retain    their   power 


V  they 


•ll 

The  Poifs  Seriei 
of  Practical 
Sermon* 

ii 

Ry    the    great 

preachers  of 
the  world;  it 
gives  ri'al,  per- 

that  tell  the 
week's  history 
among      the 


THt  SH"RK  will  describe 
tliclonelincssaiid  isolation 
of  our  lighthouse  keep- 
ers; will  tell  ot  the  won- 
drous changes  in  lighting, 
and  of  the  perfect  system 
by  which  our  Government 
lakes  charge  of  the  thou- 
san<t  and  more  lighthouses 
of  the  nation. 

II.  Whbn  THE  Fisher 
Fleet  Goes  Out  to 
Ska.  The  thrilling  dan- 
gers  of    a  class    seldom 

fIiom^i.'hb""'  ""  heard  of — the  Nova  Scotia 

fishermen  in  their  daily 
lives,  their  hardships  and 

suffering.     A  graphic  story  ol  a  brave  and  hardy 

cla-ss  of  men  who  seem  to  have  no  fear  of   the 

perils  of  the  sea. 

III.  With  the  I.ife-Savehs  Along  the  Coast 
will  tell  of  the  every-day  lives  ot  those  brave  men 
who  dare  death  and  darkness  in  their  angriest 
forms — showing  the  workings  of  a  system  that 
saves  thousands  of  lives  yearly. 

IV.  Thk  Mbn  Who  Wreck  Ships,  Ii 
larly  supposed  that  wreckers  no  longer  e; 
article  will  tell  of  well-organized  bands  of  wreckers 
who  hire  on  to  rocks,  by  means  of  false  signals, 
rich  vcs.sels  for  the  sake  of  their  ti 

V.  Perils  of  thb  SMUOiiLBR'K 
risks  that  are  taken  nightly   to  c 
Cuslimis  officials — a  business  that  is  nmch   larger 
tii-ilay  than  it  is  sup|x]sed  lo  be. 

The  illustrations  in  this  series  will  be  the  most 
striking  that  have  ever  ap[feared  in  the  Posl. 


is  popu- 


THE  SATURDAY  EVENING  POST 


The  Puling  of  the     Two  charming  articles  on  the 
OM  Navy  romance,  antique  customs  and 

duties  of  the  old  trading- 
vessels,  the  progress  of  modern  naval  science,  and 
' ' — -"--n  has  killed  much  of  the  poetry  of 


TTw  PcraoMl  Side  of  A  series  of  articles  por- 

AmtriM'*  CfMtMt  Actors  traying  our  best  known 
actors  in  their  home  life, 
and  showing  its  relation  to  their  struggles  and 
successes.  The  serieswillopeninan  early  number 
with  the  "  Personal  Side  of  Sol.  Smith  Russell," 
to  be  followed  by  four  others,  profusely  illus- 
trated by  photographs  and  original  drawings. 


A  Stnins 
Editoriia  Page 


Good,  strong  edit* 


Ther 


1  the  c 


intry- 


who  c 


relied  on  for  clever,  vigorous,  striking  editorials 
from  an  individual  point  of  view.  The  best  of 
these  writers  have  been  secured  to  write  regularly 
for  the  Post  editorial  page,  which  will  be  made 
one  of  its  strongest  features. 

TIk  New  Book]    Under  which  head  is  given,  not 

a  book-review  in  the  ordinary 
sense,  but  a  clear  summary  of  the  volumes  under 
discussion,  often  with  readings,  and  not  Infre- 
quently with  original  drawings  by  the  Post's  artists. 


IE    EVE  NING 

HALF  HOVRi  WITH 
SONG  AND  STORY 


A    page 

this  title 
gives  an 
enter- 
taining colleclion  of  short 
bits  of   tliat   sort  '>!    reading 
that  one  docs  not  care  to  miss 
— anecdotes,  information,  the 
strange  and  the  wonderful  are 
all  touched  upon  interestingly. 


a reading 

from   the  book 

brief    story   of    the 

life— all  fully  illus- 


Famoui  Americani      comprehend- 

itirring  of  the  spoken  thoughts  of  such 
nen  as  William  McKinley,  Benjamin 
lishop  Potter,  Gtover  Cleveland,  and 


"PubIkkOccurTtiKM"'nuit  The  aim  of  this  de- 
Art  Making  Hbtoiy  partment  will  be  Iwo- 
'  '  fold.  First,  it  will 
give  the  story  of  important  current  events  the 
world  over  in  a  condensed  form.  Second,  it 
wilt  explain  and  interpret;  it  will  throw  light 
on  many  puiiling  questions,  on  the  meaning 
and  relations  of  events  that  come  to  the  general 
reader.  The  newspapers  do  not  usually  tell  the 
beginnings  of  national  and  international  troubles — 
there  are  usually  "  missing  links  "  in  their  story. 
These  lapses  the  Post  will  fill  out. 


Popular  The  Post  will  give,  in  the  course  of 

Btographks    ^''^  year,  thousands  of  brief  biogra- 
phies   and     sketches    of    men    and 
women  prominently  before  the  public,  illustrated 
wherever  possible  with  the  writers'  photograjihs. 


For  25  Cents  (in  silver  or  stamps)  we  will  mail  to  any  address 
The  Ladies'  Home  Journal  for  the  balance  of  the  year,  commencing 
with  the  October  number,  and  The  Saturday  Evening  Post,  from 
now  until  January  i,    1899. 

The  regular  subscription  price  of  the  Post  is  $2.50  per  year.  It  is 
offered  on  trial  in  combination  with  our  other  publication  for  so  small  a 
sum  simply  to  introduce  it.  There  are  sixteen  pages  every  week,  the 
same  size  as  The  Ladies'  Home  Journal,  and  as  handsomely  illustrated 
and  printed. 

THE   CURTIS   PUBLISHING   COMPANY 

PHILADELPHIA 


THE  BOOKMAN  ADVERTISER 


LOTHROP   PUBLISHING   COMPANY 

Have  aow  ready  theie  entertainiiuft  instnsctiye  and  valuable  books  in  tbe  field  of  history  and 
biography  for  young  people — a  field  in  which  this  old  established  house  are  recognized  leaders. 

THE  DESERTER 

and  Other  Storieft :  A  Book  of  Two  Wars.  Bv  HAROl.n 
Pkp.deric.  One  vol.,  8vo,  illustrated  bv  Handharu, 
Merrill.  Gilbert  Gaul  and  George  Foster  Barnes,  $1.25. 

Four  ^lendid  historical  stories  for  young  people,  by  one  of 
the  leading  snd  most  pp^>ular  of  American  writers.  Two  of 
the  stories  are  of  the  Civil  War  in  America,  and  no  one  can 
tell  a  better  story  of  those  stirring  war  days  than  Harold 
Frederic.  The  other  two  arc  boy  stones  of  the  mostpicturesque 
of  England's  civil  wars— the  War  of  the  Roses.  The  volume 
is  one  that  young  people  will  find  deeply  and  delightfully 
mteresting. 

AN  ISLAND  HEROINE 

The  Story  of  a  Daughter  of  the  Revolution.  By  Mary 
B  Si.EKfHT.    One  vol..  xamo,  illustrated,  $1  ^o. 

This  is  a  revolutionary  romance  of  great  merit  and  absorbing 
iBterest.  It  has  for  its  back^ound  the  pleasant  country  of 
eastern  Long  Island,  and  for  its  motive  the  perils,  the  suner- 
jags,  the  sacrifices,  and  the  successes  of  the  I^ng  Island  patriots 
in  thii  trying  davs  of  the  American  Revolution.  Histonc  char- 
acters, dear  to  American  hearts,  move  across  its  pages,  and  the 
figure  of  Margaret,  the  island  heroine,  is  one  that  will  attract 
bv  its  charm  and  inspire  by  its  courapre  the  sons  and  daughters 
of  the  Revolution— mdeed,  all  Americans— all  over  the  land. 

THE  TRUE  STORY  OF  BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN, 

THE  ARERICAN  STATESMAN 

Told  for  boys  and  %iT\^.  By  Eldridgf  S.  Brooks. 
One  vol.,  4to,  illustrated  by  Victor  A.  Sear les,  $1.50. 

This  entertaining  volume  is  the  only  popular  life  of  the  great 
Franklin  written  from  a  human  standpoint  for  the  boys  and 
girls  of  America.  It  will  take  its  place  with  the  entertaining 
life-stories  of  Columbus,  Washington,  Lincoln  and  (rrant. 
already  written  for  ;^oung  Americans  by  Mr.  Brooks,  all  of 
whose  work  in  American  history  has  been  in  the  interest  and 


A  LITTLE  MAID  OF  CONCORD  TOWN 

A  Romance  of  the  American  Revolution.    By  Mar- 

_  GARET    Sidney,   author   of  the  "Pepper   Books.'* 

One  vol.,  ismo,  illustrated  by  P'rank  T.  Merrill,  $1.50. 

An  inspiring  romance  of  that  famous  village  where  was  fired 
the  shot  heard  around  the  world,  written  by  Margaret  Sidney, 
who  lives  in  old  Concord,  in  Massachusetts,  and  knows  all  the 
stories  and  legends  tliat  ciusterabout  the  famous  North  Bridge 
and  the  days  of  the  Minute  Men. 

CIAN  OF  THE   CHARIOTS 

A  Romance  of  the  Davs  of  Arthur  and  His  Knitrhts. 
By  Wii.LtAM  H.  Ba'bcock.  One  vol.,  lamo,  illus- 
trated by  George  Foster  Barnes,  $i.so. 

This  is  a  stirring  story  of  adventure,  daring,  love  and  fight- 
ing in  the  days  of  King  Arthur  of  Britain  and  his  Knights  of 
the  Round  Table  and  the  Holy  Grail. 

At  this  time,  when  England  and  America  are  drawing  closer 
in  amity  and  brotherliness,  it  is  well  for  Americans  to  read  an 
American  story-teller's  romance  of  that  stark  and  yet  pictur- 
esque time  when  England  was  laying  the  foundation,  in  stem 
yet  noble  fashion,  of  that  English  nation  which  was  to  people 
two  continents  with  determined  and  manly  men. 

THE  PRINCE  OF  PEACE 

or.  The  Beautiful  L:fe  of  Jesus.  By  Mrs.  G.  R.  Al.r»EN 
(Pansy).  Illustrated  by  designs  from  the  famous 
urawihics  by  Hofmann.  '  One  vol.,  8vo.  561  pp.,  fx.eo. 

For  vears  Mrs.  Alden  has  had  in  her  thoughts  this  great  work 
—a  Life  of  Christ,  by  "  Pansy.*'  The  result  is  a  graphic  and 
thoughtful  narrative  of  the  perfect  life  ot  the  Saxnour,  told  con- 
cisely, reverently  and  powerfully.  It  is  Pansy's  masterpiece, 
and  all  Christian  readers,  young  and  old,  will  find  it  at  once 
absorbing  and  inspiring. 


for  the  entertainment  of  young  people. 

For  sale  bv  ail  Booksellers.    Send  for  latest  and  complete  Catalogue. 

LOTHROP  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  92  Pearl  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


OXFORD   UNIVERSITY   PRESS 


IMPORTANT  ANNOUNCEMENT  I 
BIBLE  SCHOLARS,  TBACHBRS,  ETC.,  ETC. 

JCSr  PC  BUSHED 

REVISED  REFERENCE  BIBLE 

New  Large-Type  Edition. 
With  New  Series  of  Marginal  References. 


Reduction  In  Prices 
SCHlLLER^S  WILHELM  TELL 

A  Drama.  Large  Edition.  With  Map.  Seventh 
Edition.  i2mo.  Cloth.  Reduced  from  qt)  cents  to 
7S  cents. 

SCH1LLER*S   WILHELM  TELL 

School  Edition.  With  Map.  Fourth  Edition,  ismo. 
Cloth.    Reduced  from  5c  cents  to  40  cents. 

THE  STUDENTS  CHAUCER 

Being  a  complete  edition  of  his  works.  Edited  from 
numerous  manuscripts,  with  Introduction  and 
Glossarial  Index  by  Prof.  W.  \V.  Skeat,  Litt.D. 
Crown,  8vo.    Cloth.    Reduced  from  lx.75  to  $1.25. 


Just  Published. 

THE  PARALLEL  PSALTER 

HeinfiT  the  Prayer-Dook  Version  of  the  Psalms  and  a 
Xew  Version,  arranged  on  opp>site  pages.  With  an 
Introduction  and  (ilossaries  oy  Rev.  S.  R  Drivf.R, 
D.D.,  Litt.D.   izmo.    Cloth.    Bevelled  B'^rds.    fi.50. 

Xexv  Edition.   Just  Published. 

GESENIUS*  HEBREW  GRAMMAR 

As  edited  and  enlarged  by  E.  Kautzsch,  Professor  of 
Theology  in  the  University  ot  Halle.  Translated 
from  'he  Twentv-tifth  German  Edition  bv  the  late 
Rev.  G.  W.  Collins.  M.A.  The  Translation  Revised 
and  Adjusted  to  the  Twentv-sixth  Edition  by  A.  E. 
Cowley.  M.A.    £vo.    Cloth.'  I5.25. 

CORNELH  TACITI  VITA  AGRICOLAE 

Edited  with  Introduction.  Notes  and  Map  by  HENRY 
Fi'RNEAUX.  M.A.  Uniform  with  the  "Annals'*  and 
the  "Germania"  of  Tacitus,  by  the  same  editor. 
Demy,  Svo.    Cloth,    f  1.60. 

LIVES  FROM  CORNELIUS  NEPOS,  MILTIADES, 
THEMISTOCLES,  PAUSANIAS 

With  Notes,  Maps,  Vocabularies  and  English  Exer- 
cises by  JOHN  Bakrow  ALLEN,  M.A.    Extra  Fools- 
).    Svo.     Stiff  Covers.    40  cent 


cap. 


cents. 


Send  for  Catalogue  giving  full  list  of  Latin^  Greek.  Crrniaft,  French  and  English  Classics, 

OXFORD  UNIVERSITY  PRESS,  9.-93  F^i^^KiTvirNTw  vork 

Please  mention  The  Bookman  in  writing  to  advertisers. 
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NEW  BOOKS 


ANNOUNCED  BY 


Rand,  McNally  &  Co. 


BONNIE  MACKIRBY 

The  story  of  an  Intomatlonal  marrlago  brightly  told 

by  a  pleasing  writer. 

Bv  LAURA  DAYTON  FESSENDEN,  author  of  "A 
Colpnial  Dame."    t6mo,  cloth.    Price  75  cents. 


ROMOLA 

By  GEORGE  ELIOT.  A 
carefully  revised  edi- 
tion. Large  type,  new 
plates,  and  fifty-six  full- 
page  illustrations  which 
are  WORKS  of  Art  in 

MONOGRAVURE.        TwO 

volumes,  exquisitely 
bound  in  cloth.  8vo, 
boxed,  fs-oo. 


ENOCH 

THE  PHILISTINE 

By  LE  ROY  HOOKER.  A 
traditional  romance  of 
Ancient  Egypt,  which 
is  an  important  addi- 
tion to  historic  fiction. 
Striking  Egyptian  cover 
design,     xamo,   cloth, 


A  DAUGHTER  OF  CUBA 

A  story  of  the  Cuban  insurrection. 

By  HELEN  M.  BOWEN.      x2mo,  cloth.     Price  fi.oo. 


MARGARET  WYNNE 

By  ADELINE  SAR- 
GEANT.  lamo,  cloth, 
$x.oo. 

At  the  BLUE  BELL  INN 

By  J.  S.  FLETCHER,  au- 
thor of  "  When  Charles 
I.  was  King."  i6mo, 
cloth.  75  cents. 

A  MAID  OF  THE 
FRONTIER 

By  HENRY  SPOFFORD 
CANFIELD.  i6mo,cloth, 
75  cents. 


MY  INVISIBLE 

PARTNER 

By  THOMAS  S.  DENI- 
SON.    xamo,  cloth,  $1.00 

ALL  ABOUT  THE 
BABY 

With  Appendix  treating 
scientifically  on  the  Lim- 
itation of  Offspring  and 
Either  Sex  at  Will.  By 
ROBERT  N.  TOOKER, 
M  D.  Illustrated.  8vo, 
cloth.  $x.5o. 


NOW  IN  PRESS 


ARMAGEDDON 

Bv  STANLEY  WATER- 
LOO,   xamo,  cloth,  $1.00, 

ALONG  THE 

BOSPHORUS 

By  SUSAN  E.  WALLACE 
(Mrs.  Lew  Wallace^, 
xamo.  cloth,  $1.00 

A  CRUISE  UNDER  THE 
CRESCENT 

By  CHARLES  WARREN 
STODDARD.  Illus- 
trated, xamo,  cloth, 
fx.so. 


PH(EBE  TILSON 

By  MRS.  FRANK  POPE 
HUMPHREY.  xamo, 
cloth,  $x.oo. 

THE  FIFTH  OF 
NOVEMBER 

By  F.  KIMBALL  SCRIB- 
NER  an'l  CHARLES  S. 
BENTLEY  xamo.  cloth, 
$1.00. 

WOMAN  AND  THE 
SHADOW 

By  ARABELLA  KEN- 
TEALY.  xamo,  cloth,tt.oo. 


Send  for  Complete  Catalogue  of  New  and 
Recent  Publications, 

POPULAR  BOOKS      POPULAR  PRICES 

RAND,  McNALLV  &  CO. 


One  of  the  most  searching  and  enlight- 
ened works  of  criticism  that  have 
appeared  for  many  years. 

What  Is  Art? 


BY 

COUNT  TOLSTOI 

AUmORIZED  TRANSLATION  BY 
AYLMBR  MAUDE 

Embodying  the  author's  last  alterations 

and  revisions. 

^'  It  is  written  with  the  gentle  persuasiveness,  the 
sensitive  literary  touch,  and  the  great  moral  and 
critical  force  which  mark  Tolstoi's  best  work." 

—London  Daily  Chronicle. 

lamo,  cloth,  $1.00 


CHICAQO 


NEW  YORK 


Count  Tolstors  Other  Works 

In  Uniform  Binding ^  f2mOt  Qoth 

Anna  Karenina $L25 

Childhoodt  Boyhood  and  Youth  (  <  ca 

What  To  Do   .       .       .       .    ^    ' 

Ivan  Dyitch      •     /  <  cq 

Family  Happineis  ' 

My  Gmfession  \ 

My  Religion     [ 1^0 

Life       .       .   ) 

Napoleon^s  Russian  Campaign  \ 

Power  and  Liberty  •         >      •        •        IM 

The  Long  Exile       •       •         ^ 

The  Invaders    •       • }  <  ca 

A  Russian  Proprietor  S 

Sevastopol        j j^^ 

The  Cossacks  ^         •        •        •        • 

War  and  Peace.    2  vols.         .        .        •       3.00 

The  Gospel  in  Brief        .       .       .       .        1.25 

BOOKLETS 

Master  and  Man .35 

The  Two  Pilgrims         •        •       •        •  .35 

What  Men  Live  By         •        •        •        .  35 

Where  Love  Is^  There  God  Is  Also       •  .35 


THOMAS  Y.  CROWELL  &  CO. 

NEW  YORK  and  BOSTO.N 
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Recent 


Publications 


THE   POTENTATE 

By   Frances   Forbes    Robertson. 
cloth,  $1.25. 


i2mo, 


»»i 


'A  very  artistic  and  fascinatins:  romance.  The 
characterm  notably  that  of  the  Duke  of  Cosme.  are 
worked  out  with  rare  skill."— /'cz//  Afa//  Gazette. 


EZEKIEL'S  SIN;  A  Coroish  Romance 

By  J.   H.  Pearce.      i2mo,  cloth,  $1.25. 

*'  An  earnest  and  honest  effort  to  depict  a  picturesque, 
if  melancholy  life  in  England." 

—London  Athenctum. 


VIA   LUCIS 

By   Kassandra    Vivaria.      With   Author's 
Portrait.     i2mo,  cloth.  Si. 50. 

'*ViaLucis  is — we  say  it  unhesitatingly— a  striking 
•nd  interesting  production."— Z,f?«</i7«  Athenaum. 


In  Press  for  Early  Publication 

THE    CHILD    OF    PLEASURE 

Translated  from  the  Italian  ot  Gabriel 
D*Annunzio  by  Georgina  Harding,  the 
Verses  translated  and  an  Introduction  by 
Arthur  Symons.    i2mo,  cloth,  $1.50. 


THE  OLD  ADAM  AND  THE  NEW  EVE 

By  Rudolph  Golm.  Translated  from  the 
German  by  Edith  Fowler,  izmo,  cloth, 
$1.25. 

A  striking  romance  by  a  famous  German  author.   * 


NIOBE 

By  Jonas  Lie.  Translated  from  the  Norwegian 
by  H.  L.  BRiEKSTAD.     i2mo,  cloth,  Si. 25. 

A  powerful  and  tragic  romance  by  one  of  the  great- 
est of  Nowegian  authors. 


STORIES  FOR  NINON 

By  Emile    Zola.     Translated  by  Edward 

ViZETELLY.       I2mO,  cloth,  SI.50.  ' 

A   charming   collection   of  stories  in  which   it    is 
difficult  to  recognize  the  author  of  L'Assommoir. 


Geo.  H.  Richmond  &  Son 

19    UNION    SQUARE 

NEW   YORK 


COPELAND  &  DAT 

69  CORNHILL,  BOSTON 


FREE  TO  SERVE 

A  Tale  of  Colonial  Ne  n  York.    By  E.  Ravner.    Price. 

$I.So. 

Clinton  Ross  says  in  The  ChaP  Book :  "  The  proof  of  a  Iouk: 
book  is  in  the  reaoingr  of  it.  .  .  .  The  author,  an  artist,  never 
once  obtrudes  her  personality.  The  life  of  the  actors  is  cleverly 
real,  but  the  hif^h  distinction  of  '  Free  to  Serve '  is  its  realiza- 
tion of  humanity.  It  is  a  notable  book— so  much  better  than 
*  Hugh  Wynne'  that  if  the  publisher's  claim  for  that  book  be 
true — this  novel  is  greater-it  is  certainly  one  of  the  American 
novels  of  the  jrear.  And  Dutch  America  has  no  better  presen- 
tation than  E.  Rayner*s  in  '  Free  to  Serve.'  " 

The  Boston  Transcript  says :  "  The  book  is  not  the  work  of 
a  novice:  it  is  fascinating,  stronfr*  and  of  the  highest  moral 
tone.  .  .  .  The  characters  are  finely  delineated,  the  Naried  and 
rapidly  shiftiuK  scenes  are  pictured  Mrith  the  skill  of  an  artist, 
and  the  pure  moral  tone  u  carried  through  the  whole  like  a 
golden  thread.    We  advise  all  to  read  the  book." 

The  Philadelphia  Call tays:  "  It  does  for  the  life  and  fash, 
ions  of  Old  New  York  what  Weir  Mitchell's  '  Hugh  W^-nne 
did  for  Philadelphia.  .  ■  .  There  is  plenty  of  action  in  the 
transition  from  chapter  to  chapter,  some  strong-dra'wn  charac- 
ter etchinf^.  and  an  intense  vein  of  human  interest.  Few  will 
pick  up  this  tale  without  feeling  the  charm  of  its  sr/le  and  the 
subtle  fascination  of  its  subject  matter." 

LITERARY  LIKINGS 

By  Richard  Burton.  A  Book  of  Essays.  Cloth, 
octavo,  $x.as. 

ABOUT  MUSIC 

ABOUT    MUSICIANS 

By  Wm.  Foster  Apthorp.  Being:  Selections  from 
the  Prog^ramraes  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Concerts. 
Two  volumes,  cloth,  i6mo,  $1.50  per  set. 

SONGS  FROM  THE  GHETTO 

Orij^nal  Yiddish.  By  MORRIS  ROSENFELD.  With 
Prose  Translations,  Glossary  and  Introduction  bv 
Leo  Wiener,  Instructor  in  the  Slavic  Languages  at 
Harvard  University. 

THE  MAN  WHO  WORKED  FOR  COLLISTER, 

and  Other  Stories,  chiefly  of  Southern  life.  By  Mary 
Tracy  Earle.    Cloth,  octavo,  $1.25. 

DOOMSDAY 

A  Story.  By  Crartrce  Hemenway.  i6mo,  paper, 
50  cents. 

IMPRESSIONS 

A  Book  of  Verse.  By  Lilla  Cahot  Perry.  Cloth, 
octavo,  $1.25. 

SICILIAN  IDYLS, 

and  Other  Verse.  Translated  from  the  Greek  by 
Jane  Minot  Sedgwick.    Cloth,  octavo,  |x. 25. 

THE  ROUND  RABBIT 

Verse  for  Children.    By  AGNES  LEE.    Cloth,  quarto 

FATE 

A  Book  of  Poems.  By  ADA  NEGRI.  Translated  from 
the  Italian  by  A.  M.  voN  Blomrerg.    Cloth,  octavo, 

LA  SANTA  YERBA 

A  Book  of  Verse  in  Praise  of  Tobacco  and  Smoking:. 
By  WiLMAM  L.  Shoemaker.  x8th  century  style, 
ft. 00. 

HOW  HINDSIGHT 'MET  PROVINCIALATIS 

A  book  of  stories  contrasting:  life  in  a  Southern  vil- 
laice  with  life  in  a  New  England  villafce— Southern 
character  with  Northern.  By  L.  Clarkson  White- 
lock.    Cloth,  octavo,  $1.25. 

THE  WAYFARERS 

By  To^ephixe  Preston  Peabody.  A  Book  of  Verse. 
Cloth,  octavo,  li.as- 

HARVARD  EPISODES 

Strcond  Edition.  By  Charles  Macomb  Flandrau,  '95. 
Crtniiion  cloth,  octavo,  ft. 2s. 
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XTO  portion  of  Ihe  United  States  offers  such   fa'borable  glimpses  of  historic 
country  and  baii!e-it>om  grounds  of  national  and  'oiorld-reno'wned  im- 
portance as  the  old  Colonial  ierrilory  of  the  James   River  and  the    State   of 
Virginia  in  these  days,  •when   especial  atten- 
tion   is   being  given    to  ancestral 
homes,  old  names,  ancient 
deeds   and   land  grants. 
The  rich  store  of  unmined 
'i'^lory  lying  at  our  doors 
is  commended  to  the  atten- 
tion not  only  of  the  scholar 
and    antiquarian,    but    to 
the    general    book-reading 
public . 


The  most  nHradhve  route  penetrating  the  heart 
of  historic  Virginia  is  the 

Old  ^omenion  jCine 
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E.  &  J.  B.  YOUNG  &  CO.'S  NEW  BOOKS 

Queen  Victorians  Treasures  at  Windsor  Castle 

Illustrated  by  a  series  of  forty  plates  from  Water-color  Drawings  by  William 
GiBB,  with  notes  and  description  by  the  Marquis  of  Lorne. 

The  issue' will  be  limited  to  1,130  copies,  i.iooo  of  which  will  be  offered  for  sale  as  follows  : 

100  numbered  copies  will  be  moanted  and  sisned  and  offered  at  9100  the  complete  set. 

1,000  numbered  copies  will  be  printed  on  best  plate  paper  and  offered  at  953  the  complete  set. 

It  will  be  issued  in  Four  Sections,  Imperial  folio  (14x21  inches),  each  containing  ten  plates 
in  a  wrapper.    Subscribers'  names  will  be  printed  in  the  last  Section. 


Nelson  and  His  Times 

By  Rear-Adm.  Lord  Charles  Beresford, 
M.P.,  and  Mr.  H.  W.  Wilson,  author  of 
"  Ironclads  in  Action."  With  hundreds  of 
beautiful  illustrations,  mostly  from  contem- 

f)orary  sources,  and  a  magnificent  colored 
rontispiece  of  Nelson  Landing  at  Copen- 
hagen. Quarto,  240  pages,  cloth,  gilt  eages, 
$4.00. 

The  name  of  Lord  Charles  Beresford  is  connected  by 
every  one  with  the  British  Navy,  and  no  one  is  more 
fitted  to  t>e  the  b!ofn'ap)icr  of  one  of  its  frreatest  heroes. 

'*Pu]l  of  historical,  bioerapbical.  and  personal  n^at- 
ter  of  most  pointed  relation  to  the  existingr  events  of 
these  days  of  1898."— /.//^rary  IVorid. 


Bntish  Birds 

By  Dr.  Bowdler  Sharpe.  Fully  illus- 
trated with  daintily  colored  pictures 
interspersed  throughout  the  text. 
Quarto,  cloth  extra. 

The  Silver  Salvers 

A  Story  of  Adventure.  By  G.  Man- 
viLLE  Fenx.  i2mo,  cloth,  illustrated. 
Sa.oo. 


E.  &  J.  B.  YOUNG  &  CO.,  Cooper  Union,  Fourth  Ave.,  NEW  YORK 

BOOKS  BY  MAIL 
EXCLUSIVELY 


DO  70m  ksow  that  any  took  pnhUibed,  if  in  print,  out  \t  tent  to  yon  AT  THE 
USUAL  DISCOUFTS  witliiii  twenty  ainntes  alter  wo  rcceiYO  your  order  ? 

Every  yntliiher  heinr  refreaented  within  a  few  hundred  feet  of  onr  office 
onr  f acilitlei  are  exceptional,  and  wo  offer  yon  practically 

A  Complete  Book  Store  at  Your  Door. 

Order  from  any  pnbllaher'o  list  and  when  in  haite  tend  full  price  as  pnb- 
llthed  and  we  will  return  the  disconnt. 

Special  prices  qnoted  to  circnlatinr  lihraries,  clnhs,  etc.  We  do  not  snpply 
text  books. 

We  will  send  yon  the  "  Monthly  Bulletin  of  Hew  Books "  for  one  year  on 
receipt  of  25  cents  in  stanpo  (inst  coTorinr  expense).  It  contains  a  complete 
list  of  all  books  pnblished  in  all  departments  of  literature  and  is  inyalnable  to 
thoae^wishinr  to  keep  in  touch  with  current  publications. 

HADLEY    &    MATHEWS 

Booksellers  and  Importers,   156  &  158  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 
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EVERY  FAMILY  SHOULD  OWN 

a  late  reference  work,  from  which  to  glean  the 

knowledge   of  the    world.     The  one  best  adapted 

to  the  home  is  the  189.^  Revised  Edition  of  the 

International 
Cyclopaedia 


Because  of  its  excellent  arrangement,  clear,  simple  language,  giving  just 
the  information  sought,  from  the  world's  best  authorities.  The  1 5  volumes 
contain  a  multitude  of  half-tones,  superb  colored  plates,  charts,  and  maps, 
the  product  of  the  best  modern  illustrators. 

It  will  give  you  MORE  and  LATER  information  on  ALL  SUBJECTS 
than  any  other  Cyclopaedia, 

J?::/Si'7^4^1*^St    DODD,  MEAD  &  CO. 

maps,  and  colored  plates,  mailed  
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free  on  application.  iVritclo-day  158  ADAMS  STREET,  CBICAGO,  ILL. 
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THE  CAUFORNIANS.  By  Gertrude 
Atherton.    Crown  8vo,  $1.50. 

This  new  book  bv  Mrst.  Atherton  is  uniform 
with  •*  Patience  Sparhawkand  Her  Times," 
which  is  now  in  its  seventh  thousand.  **  The 
Calif  ornians"  forms  a  companion  volume  to 
''American  Wives  and  English  Husbands." 

REGINA;  on  THE  SINS  OF  THE 
FATHERS.    By  Herman  Sudermann. 

Translated  by  Beatrice  Marshall. 
Second  Edition.    Si. 50. 

The  Bookman  savs :  A  strong  and  beau- 
tiful creation,  half  romance  and  half  trag- 
edy. Tt  is  dramatic,  full  of  stirring  incident, 
very  passionate,  very  human,  and  holds  the 
interest  from  beginning  to  end.  A  work  of 
art  in  point  of  view  of  expression,  and  so 
human  in  feeling  that  it  is  fairly  a  pulse  of 
the  heart. 

COMEDIES  AND  ERRORS.  By  Henry 
Harland.    Si. 50. 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  (London)  says  :  Mr. 
Harland  is  a  writer  with  a  style  and  charm 
all  his  own.  ''The  House  of  Eulalie" 
touches  his  high-water  mark.  There  is  a 
terrible  pathos  in  this  little  sketch  of  the  old 
peasant  and  his  dead  child,  which  is  unique. 

JOHN  BURNETT  OF  BARNS.  A  Ro- 
mance.   By   John   Buclian.     Crown 

8  vo.  (  Second  Edition  in  preparation, ) 
With  designed  cover,  gi.50. 

The  Brooklyn  Eaffle  says :  It  is  a  well- writ- 
ten story,  full  of  adventure.  "  John  Burnett 
of  Barns'*  is  one  of  the  cleverest  stories 
that  has  recently  been  published,  having 
the  nnquiet  times  of  the  Stuarts  for  a  back- 
ground. 

A  CELIBATES   WIFE.      By   Herbert 
Howerdew.    Crown  8vo.    81.50. 

The  Ij)ndon  Daily  Chronicle  ntLy% :  The  book 
has  many  and  striking  merits ;  we  can  find 
it  in  our  conscience  to  recommend  it. 

STORIES  TOTO  TOLD  HE.  By  Baron 
Conro.  Bodley  Booklets  No.  6. 
Wrappers.     35  cents. 

THE  MUTINEERS.    By  A.  E.  J.  Lcggc. 

Crown  Svo,  81.50. 

THE  EDGE  OF  HONESTY.  By  Charles 
Gleitf.    Crown  Svo,  $1.50. 

UNADDRESSED  LETTERS.  By  Sir 
Frank  Athelstane  Sweltenbam.  Crown 
8vo,  Si. 50. 

A  YEARS  EXILE.   By  Geoi^e  Bonrne. 

{1.25. 


DREAM  DAYS.    By  Kenneth  Grahame« 

F*cap  8vo.,  $1.25. 

A  new  volume  of  the  "Golden  Age"  stories, 
uniform  with  that  book  and  ''  Pancan  Pa- 
pers." Its  contents  include  **The  Map^ic 
king,"  **  Its  Walls  were  as  Jasper,"  and  hve 
other  stories. 

PAGAN  PAPERS.  By  Kenneth  Grahame. 

Third  Edition.  Uniform  with  "The 
Golden  Age."    81.25. 

The  New  York  Times  says:  Since  "The 
Golden  Age"  we  have  not  read  any  book 
more  fascinating  than  this  same  author's 
"Pagan  Papers.*^ 

THE  HEADSWOMAN.  By  Kenneth 
Grahame.  Bodley  Booklets.  Wrap- 
pers.    35  cents. 

The  Philadelpkia  Ledj^er  says :  It  makes  a 
happy  half-hour  for  the  reader,  and  leaves 
a  healthy  smile  for  many  times  that  length 
of  tjme. 

PAN  AND  THE  YOUNG  SHEPHERD. 
By  Maurice  Hewlett.  Crown  8vo,$i.25. 

A  pastoral  play  by  the  author  of  "The  For- 
est Lovers. 

ORDEAL  BY  COMPASSION.    By  Vin- 
cent Brown.    Si.  25. 

THE  REVELATION  OF  ST.  LOVE  THE 
DIVINE.  By  F.  B.  Money-Coults.  F'cap 
Svo,  Si. 00. 

The  London  Daily  Chronicle  says :  It  may 
fairly  be  said,  however,  that  not  one  of 
these  groups  of  quatrains  is  without  its  flash 
of  imagination,  passion  or  wit,  while  in 
many  the  compression  of  thought  and  style, 
the  epigrammatic  force  is  remarkable. 

The  Boston  Herald  says  :  Never  has  our 
tongue  been  heard  in  more  piercing  plead- 
ings for  the  pure  and  real.  The  impression 
6f  its  virile  beaut v  and  absolute  candour 
conveved  by  this  astonishing  poem  will  re- 
main long  after  the  tiny  book  is  laid  aside. 

GODFRIDA.    By  John  Davidson.    A 

Play.     F'cap  Svo,  Si. 50. 

POEMS.    By  Stephen  Phillips.    Crown 

Svo.    Fourth  Edition.   Boards, Si. 50. 

ADMIRALS  ALL  AND  OTHER  POEMS. 
By  Henry  Newbolt.  Wrappers.  F'cap 
Svo.     35  cents. 
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An  Indispensable  Tool  for  Bookbuyers  and  Booksellers 


AMERICAN 

BOOK-PRICES 

CURRENT 


A  record  of  Books,  Manuscripts  and  Autographs  sold  at  auction  in  New  York,  Boston 
and  Philadelphia,  from  September  \,  1897,  to  September  i,  1898,  with  the  prices  realised. 
Compiled  from  the  auctioneers'  catalogues  by  Luther  S.  Livingston. 

Upward  of  five  hundred  pages,  printed  from  type  at  the  University  Press,  in  an  edition 
limited  to  five  hundred  copies.  One  volume,  Svo,  bound  in  buckram,  gilt  top,  uniform  with 
previous  volumes.    Price,  $6.00,  net. 


This  compilation  records  all  important  books  sold  at  auction  in  America 
during  the  year,  arranged  alphabetically  by  author  and  title.  The  name 
of  the  sale  (where  important),  the  name  of  the  auctioneer,  the  date  and  the 
number  in  the  original  sale  catalogue  are  given,  as  well  as  the  prices  realised. 
The  descriptions  of  the  books  are  taken  from  the  original  auctioneers' 
catalogues.  The  new  volume  (ready  about  October  15th)  comprises  more 
than  7,500  lots  and,  in  addition,  contains  quotations  from  previous  auctions 
of  about  1,500  sales  of  upward  of  400  of  the  more  important  and  interesting 
books.     At  the  end  there  is  an  elaborate  subject  index. 

8^°" While  auction  prices  are  not  always  infallible,  this  compilation 
forms  the  most  accessible,  useful  and  accurate  guide  to  the  market  value  of 
out-of-print  books  in  America.  Each  annual  volume  should  find  a  place  on 
the  shelves  of  every  librarian,  bookseller  and  bookbuyer.  Oftentimes  the 
knowledge  gained  from  it  will  enable  the  owner  to  save  in  one  transaction 
much  more  than  the  cost  of  the  book. 

Sample  pages,  circular  and  order  blank  will  be  sent  on  request. 

DoDD,  Mead  £^  Company 
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A  UTUMN  LIST  OF  BOOKS  ISSUED  IN  CHOICE 

/\    AND  LIMITED  EDITIONS  BY  THOMAS  B. 

X^L  MOSHER  AT  XLV  EXCHANGE  STREET, 

PORTLAND,   MAINE,   SEASON  OF   MDCCCXCVm 


Cbe  Old  (Oorld  8<He8. 

THE  Old  World  Sbribs  is  in  fonnat,  a  nanow  Pcap 
8vo  printed  from  new  type  on  a  size  of  Van  Gelder 
paper  nuule  for  this  edition  only.  Oriirinal  head- 
band* and  tai<-pieces  have  been  freely  used  with  the  best 
effects,  a:id  each  issue  has  its  special  cover  design.  Bound 
in  flexible  Japan  VelLmi  with  silk  ribbon  marker,  white 
pirchment  wrappers  gold  seals  and  in  slide  cases,  an 
almost  ideal  volume  is  offered  the  book  lover. 

Each  Edition  is  as  Follows: 
gas  copies  on  Van  Gelder's  haad-made  paper  at  $i.oo  net. 
100  copies  on  Japan  vellum  (nombered)  at  $a.so  net. 

Four  New  Volumes  ready  October  /. 

XI.  THE  HOUSE  OF  LIFE. 

A  Sonnet-Sequence  by  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti. 

XII.  MODERN  LOVE  AND  OTHER  POEMS. 

By  George  Meredith. 

Includes  ix  poems  from  the  rare  iSsi  volume,  never  be- 
fore reprinted. 

XIII.  THE  STOR  y  OF  Ml '  HE  A  R  T. 

My  Autobiography.    By  Richard  Jefferies. 

XIV.  UNDERNEA  TH  THE  BOUGH. 

A  Book  of  Verses  by  Michael  Field. 


Reprint  of  privately  printed 
Booto* 

Ready  October  t. 

/.    ESSA  YS  FROM  THE  "  GUA  RDIA  N." 

By  Walter  Pater.  Reprinted  from  the  privately  printed 
edition  ( London,  i8g6).    with  portrait  by  Will  Kothenstein. 

Owini^to  the  continued  demand  for  these  Essays  (the 
first  edition  goiiv  out  of  print  early  last  spring),  it  has  been 
dacided  to  make  a  secona  edition  which  is  now  itedy. 

4oocop'e8,  Fcap  8vo,  on  Van  Gelder  hand-made  paper 
done  up  in  old-style  blue  paper  boards,  white  label,  uncut 
Price  ^.so  net. 


//.  SPECIMENS  OF  MODERN  POETS. 

The  HeptakMria,  or  the  Seven  Against  Sense;  a  Cap  with 
Seven  Bella.    By  Algernon  Charies  Swinburne. 

4SO  copies,  small  quarto,  on  Van  Crelder  hand-*nade 
paper,  done  up  in  old  style  blue  paper  boards,  white  label, 
uncut  ed^res,  ^.oo  net. 


Thb  Organ  of  the  Prb-Raphablitb  Brotherhood. 

///.    THE  GERM:    MDCCCL. 

Thoughts  Towards  Natitrb  in  Poetry,  Literature 

AND  Art. 

TH E  Four  Original  Parte  issued  in  i8co,  including  fac- 
similes of  thtf  wrappers,  and  reproduction  lU  pnoto- 
gravurv  of   the  etchings  by  Holman  Hunt.  Ford 
Madox  Brown.  James  CoUinson  and  W.  H.  DevercU. 

It  was  here  that  Rossetti's  Blessed  Damozei^  and  Hand 
and  Soul,  first  appeared. 

Thb  Edition  is  as  Follows: 

4S0  copies,  medium  octavo,  printed  on  Van  Gelder  hand- 
made paper,  with  special  head-bands  and  tai -pieces, 
initials,  and  rubicated  lit'e-page.  t^h  copy  done  up  in 
Japan  vellum  wrappeis,  uncut  edges  and  in  slide  case- 
Pnce,  $5.00  net. 


Cbe  Brocade  Series. 

So  far  as  known  this  was  and  is  the  first  attempt  to 
issue  books  tinted  on  JaPan  vellum  at  a  price  so  moderate 
as  to  almost  cause  incredulity . 

Price,  75  Cents  Net. 
^xJr  New  Volumes  ready  October  /. 
Imaginary  Portraits  bv  Walter  Patur,  viz.: 
VII.    A  PRINCE  OF  COURT  PAINTERS. 
VIII.    DENYS  VA  UXERROIS. 
IX.    SEBA  ST  I  A  N  VA  N  S  TORCK. 
X.    DUKE  CARL  OF  ROSE  N.MOLD. 


XI.    KING  FLORUS  &>  THE  FAIR  JEIIANE. 
By  William  Morris. 

XII.    QUA  TTROCENTIS TERIA . 
By  Maurice  Hewlett. 


Cbe  6clogue8  of  Virgil. 

Done  into  English  prose  by  J.  U'.  Mackail. 

This  little  book  is  printed  with  a  specially  designed 
border,  in  color,  narrow  t6mo,  done  up  in  decorated  vellum 
wrappers,  each  volume  in  Brocade  Slide  Case.  I  rontispiece 
from  an  etching  by  Samuel  Palmer 

450  copies  on  Van  Gelder  paper,  75  cents  net. 

50  copies  on  Japan  vellum,  fa .00  net. 


New  Descriptive  List  {64.  pages)  postpaid  on  application, 

THOMAS  B.  MOSHER,  AT  XLV  EXCHANGE  ST., 
PORTLAND,  MAINE  >  SEASON  OF  MDCCCXCVm 
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THE  BOOKMAN 


JAMES  LANE  ALLEN  says: 

*'  The  Bookman  is  the  nearest  approach  to  the  ideal  journal  of  its  class  that  has  yet  been  made  in  this 
country.    It  is  always  interesting,  and  it  is  always  valuable." 

P.  J.  5TIMS0N  says : 

"  I  think  that,  for  authors  and  publishers.  The  Bookman  is  quite  the  brightest  and  most  interesting  periodi- 
cal of  the  sort." 

KATE  DOUGLAS  WIOOIN  says: 

'*  Whether  a  literary  woman  can  live  without  Tke  Bookman  or  not  is  a  matter  of  opinion— I  cannot.  As  to 
the  casual  reader,  he  would  be  rash  indeed  who  would  deny  himself  a  source  of  so  much  information,  such 
fresh  and  sensible  comment,  and  such  straightforward  criticism." 

LOUISE  CHANDLER  MOULTON  says: 

"  I  have  found  The  Bookman  so  interesting  and  so  valuable  that  I  have  come  to  consider  it  a  necessity.  It 
covers  the  whole  field  of  contemporary  literature,  English  and  American,  and  its  reviews  are  so  judicious,  its 
information  so  extensive,  that  I  should  feel  quite  bereft  were  I  deprived  of  it." 

HAMLIN  GARLAND  says : 

"  I  have  hked  particularly  the  abundance  of  news  concerning  writers  and  books  which  Tke  Bookman  has 
furnished  from  the  first  number." 

LILIAN  BELL  says : 

"  If  I  could  choose  but  one  magazine  to  keep  me  in  touch  with  things  literary,  books  talked  about,  books 
successful  or  otherwise,  notes  of  authors,  criticisms  worth  reading  by  the  great  rank  and  file  of  busy  persona 
who  are  neither  scholars  nor  fools,  but  who  wish  to  keep  informed  on  all  modern  literature  which  is  worth 
while,  I  would  unhesitatingly  choose  The  Bookman.** 

BRANDER  MATTHEWS  says : 

"The  success  ot  The  Bookman  has  greatly  pleased  me,  for  it  is  due  in  part  to  the  sincerity  of  its  book 
reviews.  It  is  a  good  sign  for  the  future  of  literature  in  the  United  States  that  we  have  now  reviews  like  The- 
Bookman  in  which  competent  and  careful  critics  are  not  afraid  to  speak  out  their  opinions." 

RICHARD  LE  OALLIENNE  says: 

"  The  Bookman  is,  to  my  thinking,  the  most  'alive'  literary  magazine  of  the  English-speaking  world.' 

KATHERINE  PEARSON  WOODS  says : 

"  It  is  the  only  magazine  of  which  I  keep  a  file  ;  and  I  find  myself  constantly  referring  to  back  number* 
for  this  or  that  item  of  information  which  I  could  not  easily  obtain  elsewhere.  Above  all.  The  Bookman^  while 
by  no  means  prudish,  does,  as  a  matter  of  fact  stand  for  the  truth  that  the  highest  in  art  is  '  first  pure.'  It  i& 
always  interesting,  and  po<sesseH  in  a  high  degree  that  quality  which,  in  the  West  is  called  *snap.'  *' 

JOHN  D.  BARRY  says : 

"  Its  news  is  vigorously  presented,  its  comments  are  keen,  and  its  criticisms  are  always  written  by  com- 
petent reviewers.  It  is  valuable  not  only  to  literary  workers,  but  to  every  one  who  tries  to  keep  in  touch  with 
current  literary  affairs." 

PAUL  LAURENCE  DUNBAR  says : 

"  The  tsookman  possesses  the  excellent  quality  of  being  as  interesting  to  the  reader  as  t<)  the  maker 
books.    It  is  a  literary  feast  to  literary  people,  without  being  '  caviare  to  the  general.'  " 
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and  Commercial  courses.  Thorough  preparation  for  colh^e  or 
businesH.  Careful  individual  attention.  Excellent  table. 
Beautiful  location.    Circular  free.    Chas.  W.  Stuart,  Prin. 
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THE  BOOKriAN  has  been  a  distinct  success  since  its  lirst  ai)pcarance  in  February.  1895, 
and  from  the  start  it  has  ranked  as  the  foremost  literary  journal  in  America.  Within  the  com- 
pass of  a  monthly  journal  The  Bookman  has  been  able  to  embrace  all  parts  of  current  litera- 
ture and  has  steadily  broadened  its  field  of  interest.  The  Bookman,  in  brief,  has  proved  to  be. 
as  a  contemporary  puts  it,  a  vinig  met  urn  for  everybody  who  reads  or  writes.  With  the 
September  number  The  Bookman  enters  on  its  eighth  volume. 


CHRONiaE  AND  COMMENT.  The  Bookman 
is  unusually  complete  and  interesting  in  the 
matter  of  literary  news  and  comment. 

NEW  WRITERS.— The  Bookman  will  continue 
to  give  biographical  sketches  of  new  and  ris- 
ing authors  of  the  day.  Portraits  and  other 
illustrations  will  also  be  given. 

MISCELLANEOUS  LHERARY  ARTICLES.— The 
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CONTINENTAL  SURVEY.— The  Bookman  sur- 
veys, periodically,  the  field  of  Continental 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY.— The  Bookman  always  con- 
tains matters  of  interest  to  collectors  of  rare 
books  and  bibliographers. 

THE  BOOK  MART.— The  Bookman,  under  its 
department,  "The  Book  Mart,"  presents 
facts  of  an  interestinc;  and  novel  nature  alike 
to  bookreaders,  bookbuyers  and  booksellers. 

FINALLY. — The  Bookman  aims  at  interesting 
all  connected  with  books,  and  at  being  thor- 
oughlv  readable.  Among  those  who  have 
already  contributed  to  The  Bookman,  and 
who  have  undertaken  to  contribute  in  the 
future,  are  the  following: 

Hamilton  W.  Mabie,  J.  M.  Barrie,  Brander 
Matthews,  George  E.  Woodbcrry,  Stephen 
Crane,  Clement  K.  Shorter,  A.  T.  Quiller- 
Couch,  Melvil  Dewey,  Nicholas  Murray  Butler, 
Austin  Dobson,  Edmund  Gosse,  Beatrice  Har- 
raden.  Dr.  Albert  Shaw.  Kuno  Francke,  Neil 
Munro,  Henry  Seton  Merriman,  Adolphe  Cohn, 
Gelett  Burgess,  eic. 


Bound  volumes  of  The  Bookman,  containing  six  numbers,  neatly  bound  in  green  cloth, 
stamped  on  side  and  back,  can  be  had  of  the  publisners  for — 

Vol  I.  includes  February- July,  1895-  $5.00  (scarce);  VoL  IL  includes  Auinist-Febniary,  1895- 
96-$i.50;  Vol.  III.  includes  March-Augfust,  1896— $1.50;  Vol.  IV.  Includes  September-February^ 
1896-97— $1.50;  VoL  V.  includes  March-August,  I89r-$l.50;  Vol.  VI.  includes  September-Feb- 
ruary, 1897-98— $1.50;  Vol.  VII.  includes  March-August,  1898-$1.50. 

The  above  prices  do  not  include  expressage. 

Bound  volumes  will  be  supplied  in  place  of  unbound  copies  (provided  they  be  in  good  condi- 
tion) for  sixty  cents.    This  does  not  mclude  expressage  either  way. 

Cloth  covers  for  the  The  B(H)K.man,  suitable  for  binding  the  unbound  numbers,  will  be  sup- 
plied for  fifty  cents.     This  includes  postage. 

Change  of  Address  must  be  received  by  the  loth  of  the  month  to  go  into  effect  with  the  cut- 
rent  issue.    Old  addresses  should  be  given  as  well  as  new. 

Postage  is  prepaid  to  all  points  in  the  United  States,  Canada  and  Mexico.  Foreign  postage 
extra,  72  cents  per  year,  6  cents  per  copy. 

The  Bookman  is  published  monthly,  on  the  25th  of  the  month. 

Advertising  rates  on  application. 

THE  BOOKMAN  will  be  sent  postpaid,  for  one  year,  on  receipt  of  $2.00,  and  is  for  sale  by 
all  newsdealers  at  25  cents  per  copy.   Subscriptions  will  be  received  by  all  booksellers  and  news 
dealers,  and  by 

DODD,    MEAD    &    CO.i    publishers  of  THE  BOOKMAN, 

149  and  151  Fifth  Avenue,  NEW  YORK. 
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I  OFFER  WAS  SO  UNEXPECTEDLY 
___^__^_^  LARGE  THAT  TO  MEET  THE  AD- 
^^^^^^-^  DITIONAL  DEMAND  WE  HAVE 
1000  ADDITIONAL  SETS  TO  FARTHER  INTRO- 
tW    EDITION    <AI1en     Reprint)   OF  THE 

Encyclopaedia  Britannica  at  $25 

With  a  SPECIAL  DISCOUNT  to  Bookman  Readers  Ordering  within  30  Days 

THIS   NEW   EDITION   af  the   pogular  Allen   Re- 
print o!  Ibu  iimous  WDi-k  ii  supplied  Wxiii  i 

NEW  COMPLETE  APPENDIX  VOLUME 

dii  Volume  ake  every  imponml  lille  iii  iSc  wi^ik  jod  eivea  ilffhe 

Down  to  Date.  It  contains  also  52  New  Maps 

:ludiii|E  the  niH  Govemmenl  Mip  ol  KloDdike,  Hiwail,  Cubi. 


BINDINGS.-The  V 
baiind  ID  zeauine  MlkA:lai 
bade  dn  Eood  qujilly  bcKj 


lumet  arc  Ajtitdiomritj'  and  dnraih 
paper.    )l  is  sewed  ao'thc  "Smythc 


Entire  Set  Delivered  on  Payment 

°''  $2.00  °NI-Y 


Balance  Payable  $2.00  per  Month 


No  Risk  V':.TU 


Absolutely  Complete  I 

"ird  iKe  pria,  il  will  he  tistnliaU, 


d  OUT  more  apentive  ju-vul.  stylM,       M.iKii  rtlaMi. 
n  k  a  lUDpIc, a ipedal ducounl  oil!      lo  rd""^"* <^' 


$25.00 


ORDER    NOW 


THE  ENCYCLOPyCDIA  BRITANNICA 

a  the  tundird  of  all  En Elieh^ peaking  couDiiics  at  the  wor 
GREATEST    GENERAL    HISTORY 
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THE  CENTURY  GO'S 


NEW  BOOKS. 


MITCHELL.  S.  WEIR.  M.  D. 

The  Adventures  of  Francois.   The  latest  novel 
by   D[.  Mildiell.     A  drnma'ic  and  piL-iurPsque 
slory  of  ilie  French    Revolution.      Willi    fifteen 
illuslratioiis  hj  Andie  Caslaigne.     lamo.  ^1.50. 
Far  in  the  Forest.     Anew  eiliiian  ofoneaflbe 
best  of  Dr.  Mitchell's  novels,  with  an  nddilional 
chapter.     lamo.  30a  pafics,  $1.50. 
HARRISON,  MRS.  BURTON, 
aood  Americans.    A  strung  story  of  New  York 
society,  uitb  inlrreslinE  plot  anil  crisp  dialogue. 
12ino,   aao  pages,  $1-95- 
PARLOA,  MARIA. 
Home  EconomlcB.    A  handbook  on  household 
management  by  one  of  ihe  best  writers  on  domes- 
lie  subjpcls.     fully  illuslrjteil,  $1.50. 
WOOLSEY,  THEODORE  5. 

America's  Foreign  Policy.     A  seriei  of  impor. 
tsnt  and  timely  papers,  dealing  largely  wiih  ihe  it- 
lationii  between  Amerlcit  and  Spain.    lamo.  $1.35. 
LONG,  JOHN    LUTHER. 
Madame  Butterfly.   Acolleclion  of  live  delight- 
ful stDries  about  Japnn,  full  of  local  color.     Fron- 
tispiece in  lint  and  decorated  cover-    i6mo,  $1-35. 
ORAY,  OAVIO. 
Oallops.     A  collection  of  piquant  sinries  about 
horses.    i6mo,  236  pages,  with  frontispiece,  $1.25. 
WHITMARSH,  H.  PHELPS. 
The  Worid'B   Rough    Hand.    A  ^aphic   and 
picturesque  account  of  adventures  m  Australia 
and  on  Ihe  ocean.     lumo,  333  pages,  $1.95. 
ELIOT,  CHARLES  W. 
Educational    Relorm.     A   collection   of   Presi- 
dent  Eliot's   Essoiis  and  Addresses,  all  bearine 
on  educational  topics.     8vo,  418  pages,  $a.oo. 
HOLDEN,  EDWARD  S. 
A    Primer   of   Heraldry  for  Americans.    A 
concise  and   aullioritaiive  handbiok,  especially 
useftd    to  all    interested    in    patriotic    societies. 
With  24  plates.      i6mo,  105  pages,  $i-00. 
MORTON,  AQNES  H. 
Our  Conversational  Circle.    With  introduction 
by  HamiKon  W.  Mabie.    A  familiar  essay  on  the 
art  of  conversation,  writn-n  in  a  bright  and  ailrac- 
tivc  style.     l6mo,  about  315  pDges.  $1.35. 
S^etii  Editions. 
STOCKTON,  FRANK  R. 
The  Casting  Away  of  Mrs.  Lechs  and  Mrs, 
Ateshine,  and  its  sequel,  The  Dusanlcs.    A 
new  illustrated   edition  of  one  of  the  best  and 
most    characteristic    of    Mr.    Stockton's    works. 
With    ne*   pictures   by   Frederick   Dorr  Steele, 
jamo,  aj;  pages,  $1.50 
FRANKLIN.  BENJAMIN. 
Ponr  Richard's  Almanac  it.    The  great  Ameri- 


siued  ii 


Scries.      F.dlted  b^  Bf.Njamin 


I   Thum' 


DICKENS.  CHARLES. 
The  Cricltet  on  the  Hearth.    Dickens  sdelighi. 

Wlih  an  introduelion  by  JOSEPH  Jeffebbon! 
FroDlispiece  by  C  M.  Relycs.  B4B  pages,  $1.00. 
TOCQUEVILLE,  ALEXIS  DE- 
Dcmocracy  In  America.  A  new  edition,  with 
an  Introduction  by  President  Danir:!.  C-  Gii^ 
MAN  of  Johns  Hopkins  University.  With  a  por- 
trait-    Two  volumes,  $5.00. 

FOR    BOYS  AND    GIRLS. 

INQERSOLL,  ERNEST. 
The  Booli  of  the  Ocean.    A  timely  and  hand- 

inhabiianis,  early  voyages,  the  navv.  etc.  Square 
octavo.  379  pages,  profusely  illustrated,  f  1.50, 

CLOUD,  VIRGINIA    WOODWARD. 

Down  Duriey  Lane.  Twenty  humorous  ballads, 
with  charming  illustraiions  by  Reginald  Birch. 
Squorc  octavo,  about  100  pages,  price  $1,50. 

JACKSON,  OABRIGLLE   E. 
Denise  and  Ned  Toodies.    A  delightful  story 
for    girls.       Beautifully    illustrated    by    C.    M. 
Belyea.     lamo,  aa4  pages,  ^1.35. 

BROOKS,  NOAH. 
The  Story  of  Marco  Polo.    Retold  in  an  in- 
Jtiginal.    Illustrated  hy 


Drake.     lamo,  cloth,  247  pages 

FEZANDi£,  CLEMENT. 
Through  the  Earth.  An  eicii 
Jules  Verne  order,  based  on  sen 
lions.     Illustrated.     lamo.  33S  pi 

HUQHES,  RUPERT. 
The  Lakerim  Athletic  CIuIl 


$1.50. 


story  of  the 
.fie  invesliga- 
s,  $1.50. 


Rr;-" 


with   n 


Illustrated  by  Rogers.     lamu,  386  pages,  $1.50. 
h\  Treptration. 
HILL,  ROBERT  T. 
Cuba  and  Porto  Rico.     The  author  is  a  mem- 
ber of  Ihe  United  States  Geological  Survey,  and 
Ihe  West  Indies  in  assocla- 


h  Prof.  A 


.     This 
it  the  We! 


a  standard  book 

dian  Islands.     500  pag( 

BUNYAN,  JOHN. 
The  Pilgrim's  Progreu.   A  new  edition,  richly 
illustrated  bv  the  bruth era  Rh end.  Large  iamo.340 
pages,  clodi,$i.5o.frfi'/io»rf*/H.rf,  in  colors.  $s,co. 

OILMAN,  DANIEL  C. 

University  Problems.  A  cDlleciion  of  impor- 
tant essays  and  addresses  by  the  President  of 
Johns  Hopkins  University.  8vo,  cloth,  j^.oo. 

RllS,  JACOB  A. 
Oat  of  Mulberry  St.  New  York  tenement-house 
life.     About  300  pages.  i6mo.  $1.25- 
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CENTURY 

A  number  that  will  go  out  of  print  in  a  few  days*  The  edition  is  limited,  as 
the  covers  have  been  printed  in  rrance  by  Boussod,  Valadon  &  G)«,  after  designs 
by  Grasset,  the  famous  French  poster-maker,— and  no  more  can  be  furnished 
under  several  weeks*    The  number  contains : 


CAPT.  SIGSBEE^S  OWN  STORY 

of  the  Destruction  of  the  ^^  Maine^^ 


ff 


the  fint  attthentic  account  of  the  events  attending  the  tragedy  in  Havana  Harbor  which  aroused 
the  martial  spirit  of  the  countiy.  This  is  the  opening  of  a  gr^t  War  Series  of  genuine  interestt— 
not  newraaper  stories  retold^  but  the  narrative  of  events  oescribed  by  their  le^uiers.  Following 
Captain  oig^bee's  contributions  there  will  be^  in  later  numbers^ 

Three  Articles  by 

LT.  RICHMOND  PEARSON  HOBSON 

teLing  the  whole  story  of  the  blowing  up  of  the  **  Merrimac.^  and  including  the  writer's  expe- 
riences in  the  Spanish  prison.  Rear-Admirals  Sampson  and  Schley^  Captains  ^Bob^'  Evans, 
Taylor,  Mahan,  Crowninshield,  Lieut«-Commander  wainwright,  and  other  well-known  officers  are 
to  contribute  to  the  series*  The  operations  of  the  army  will  m  covered  by  General  Joseph  Wheeler, 
General  Wikon,  and  others. 

The  November  Century  contains  also 
Opening  Chapters  of  a  Great  Serial  Life  of 

ALEXANDER  THE   GREAT 

By  Professor  Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler*    Richly  illustrated* 

opening  Oiapters  of  a  A  Story  by  MARK  TWAIN  and  One 

S)N  SX'^ORD  "^  PRANK  R.  STOCKTON 


The  First  of  a  Series  of  Papers  on 

**THE  MANY-SIDED 

FRANKLIN/' 

by  Paul  Leicester  Ford« 

The  author  of  **  The  True  George  Wash- 
ington^ here  gives  the  result  of  much 
original  research  into  the  life  of  Benjamin 
Franklin* 


The  College  Prize  Story 

The  result  of  a  competition  among  col- 
lege graduates* 

A  Portrait  (Printed  in  Color)  of 
DR    S.   WEIR    MITCHELL, 

Etc,  Etc,  Etc* 


The  above  are  onh  a.  fev)  of  the  good  things  in  this  great  November  number,  <zvhich  *will 
be  rejuh  on  Tuesday,  No^bemher  tst,  at  U  A,  M,  Price  35  cents,  9^jv)  yearly  subscrip- 
tions should  begin  ivith  that  issue,— $4  M*  Address  THE  CENTURY  CO*,  Union  Square* 

The  November 

CENTURY 
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Important  Books  of  Fiction 

TATTLE  TALES  OF  CUPID 

By  Paul  Leicester  Ford,  author  of  "The  Hon.  Peter  Sterling,"    i2mo,  cioth,   .        $1.25 

A  collection  of  short  stories  in  liarht  and  humorous  vein,  including  *'  His  Version  of  It,"  "The  Cmrtelyou  Feud.* 

THE  SECOND  THOUGHTS  OF  AN  IDLE  FELLOW 

By  Jerome  K.  Jerome,  author  of  **  Idle  Thoughts,"  etc.    i2mo,  cloth,  $1.25 

The  following  titles  of  some  of  the  chaoters  will  sufficiently  indicate  its  contents:  On  the  Disadvantages  of  Not 
Getting  What  One  Wants^On  the  Motherimess  of  Man— On  the  Inadvisabtlity  of  Following  Advice. 

A  WOMAN  OF  FORTUNE 

ByS.  R.  Crockett,  author  of  "The  Lilac  Sunbonnet,"  "The  Raiders."  etc.  i2mo.  cloth,  $1.50 

The  scene  is  laid  in  Switzerland  and  in  England,  and  the  story  is  told  in  Mr.  Crockett's  vivacious  and  forcible  style. 
All  of  Mr.  Crockett's  Americans  are  not  so  charming  as  his  heroine,  but  they  are  types  which  are  true  to  life. 

AFTERWARDS 

And  Other  Stories.   By  Ian  Maclaren,  author  of  "  Bonnie  Briar  Bush."    i2mo,  cloth.Si.jo 
The  scenes  and  characteristics  in  these  stories  are  wholly  English,  and  there  is  no  ai>pearancc  of  Scotch  dialect  in 
them.    There  has  been  a  great  and  continuing  demand  for  stories  such  as  these  from  the  pen  of  Ian  Maclaren. 

THE  FATAL  GIFT 

By  Frankfort  Moore,  author  of  "Phvllis  of  Philistia."  etc.    Cloth,     .        .  $1.50 

Glimpses  are  caught  here  and  there  throufrhout  tfiis  story  of  the  elder  Sheridan,  of  Walpole,  of  Whitefield,  whose 
religious  fervor  was  malting  it<ielf  felt  at  that  time,  and  of  other  prominent  characters  of  the  period  The  interest  of  the 
reader  is  sustains)  without  conscious  effort  from  the  beginning  ta  the  end  of  this  vividly  written  romance  of  two  iSth 
century  girls,  

A  a^EEL  OF  IRISH  STORIES 

By  Tane  Barlow,  author  of  "Kerrigan's  Ouality."  etc..     i2mo,  cloth.  Si.2$ 

This  new  volume  is  practically  a  continuation  of  the  mimitable  "  Trish  Idylls  "  which  have  given  this  author  a  unique 
reputation.    They  have  all  the  charm  and  individuality  of  her  previous  work. 

THE  TITLE-MONGERS 

By  \ViLLiA.M  FARQrHAR  Payson,  author  of  "The  Copymaker."  etc.     i2nio,  cloth,     $1.25 
A  sodety  novel— of  Paris  and  Newport— dealing  with  the  romantic  career  of  a  young  French  nobleman. 

THE  UNCALLED 

A  Novel.  By  Paul  Lauren'CE  Dunbar,  author  of  "  Folks  from  Dixie."    i2mo,  cloth,    $1.25 

He  has  here  given  us  his  first  long  novel.  It  in  a  realistic  picture  of  the  sordid  life  of  a  small  town  in  the  State  of 
Ohio.    It  is  a  character-study  of  the  first  order,  showing  great  penetration  into  human  life  and  experience. 

JOHN  SPLENDID 

A  Novel  of  Scotch  Life.    Bv  Neil  Munro.    i2mo,  cloth $1.50 

"This  story  is  infinitely  superior  in  matter  and  style  to  the  stories  of  the  kailyard.  We  are  not  often  enthusiastic,  but 
if  he  does  not  prove  to  be  the  successor  of  Stevenson  we  i)rill  be  surprised  as  well  as  disappointed.'* 

THE  MINISTER  OF  STATE 

A  Novel     Bv  I.  A.  Steuart,  author  of  "In  the  Day  of  Battle,"  etc.     i2mo,  cloth,      $mo 

W.  E.  Henley  writes  of  "  The  Minister  of  Sute  " :  "  Mr.  Steuart  writes  the  English  tongue  with  real  distinction.  He 
has  temperament,  brains,  style,  an  ideal,  a  stron?  sense  of  his  duty  to  the  public  and  to  art.'* 

THE  GRENADIER 

By  James  FLlgexe  Farmer.     i2mo,  cloth $1.25 

In  this  his  first  book,  the  author  conducts  his  hero  from  the  time  of  his  enlistment  in  the  army  of  the  great  Napoleon 
to  the  day  when  he  becomes  a  soldier  of  the  Old  Guard. 

ALWYN 

A  Poetic  Romance.    By  Theodore  VVatts-Dunton.    i2mo.  cloth,  $1.50 

Mr.  Dtmton  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Tennvson,  Browning,  William  Morris,  and  Meredith,  and  tiie  housemate  of 
Rossetti  and  Swinburne.    Several  of  these  notable  men  figure  under  a  thin  disguise  in  his  book. 

SCRIBES  AND  PHARISEES 

By  William  LeQueux,  author  of  "Zoraida,"  "Whoso  Fmdeth  a  Wife,"  eic.  i2mo,  cl.,  $1.25 
In  this  story  is  given  a  clever  picture  of  literary  life  in  London,  exhibiting  its  bitter  rivalries  and  shams. 

ADVENTURES  OF  THE  CDMTE  DE  LA  MUETTE 

During?  the  Reipn  of  Terror.    Bv  Bernard  Capes.    i2mo,  cloth,  .  S1.25 

Thb  romance  presents  in  a  scries  of  vivid  impressions  the  extraordinary  events  of  the  French  Revolution. 

DODD,  MEAD  ^  CO.,  New  York 
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SOME  GOOD  THINGS  FOR  1898-99 
THE  REAL  CHINESE  CALENDAR 


Best  Book 
for  Boys 

**  One- Armed 

Jack  " 

By  "Makik  Morellf.."" 


A  brightjClean, whole- 
some story  for  boys, 
full  of  helpful  thoughts, 
and  of  stirring  interest. 
The  kind  of  book  a  boy 
will  read  and  enjoy. 
Price  $i.oo. 


This  is  one  of  the  most  unique  calendars  of 
the  year.  We  can  only  supply  a  limited  number, 
so  orders  should  be  placed  promptly.  Six  beauti- 
ful sketches  by  Gertrude  Partington.  Printed  on 
real  Chinese-red  paper.  The  red  sheets  are 
mounted  on  a  Chinese-green  background,  to 
which  is  attached  a  real  ivory  hand-carved 
*back  scratcher'  and  several  Chinese 
coins.  No  calendar  has  ever  been  issued  so  odd 
in  design,  so  original  in  conception,  and  so  en- 
tirely Oriental.   Boxed,  17x14  inches.   PriceSi.25. 


DON'T   MISS   IT 


THE  AHERICAN  GIRL 


A  calendar  for  1899.  Six  beautiful 
pen  and  ink  drawings  of  the  very  popu- 
lar American  Girl.  Printed  on  Japan 
proof  and  mounted  on  drawing  board. 
Price  $1.00.  Also  cheaper  edition,  on 
bristol  board,  50  cents. 


ti 


We  say,  unqualifiedly,  it  is  the  most  superb  calendar  we 
have  ever  seen." — Ottawa  Hbrald. 


THE  ART  CALENDAR 

By  Albertine  Randall  Wheelan. 


Six  charming  sketches  of  Cupids, 
printed  on  imported  Japan  proof  paper 
and  mounted  on  drawing  board.  Price 
$1.00.  Also  cheaper  edition  on  bristol 
board,  50  cents. 

"  One  cannot  help  falling  in  love  with  Dodge's  Art  Calen- 
dar this  year.  The  drawings  are  so  decid^ly  clever  and 
charming  and  far  ahead  of  all  other  calendars." — Chkoniclb. 


California  nissions 

This  is  a  calendar  of 
great  historic  interest.  The 
earliest  missions  ever  built 
in  this  country,  beautifully 
reproduced  in  colors,  and 
printed  on  fine  bristol. 
11x14  inches.  Price  $1.00. 


Chinese  Cliildren 


Six  ideal  drawings  of  Chinese 
Children,  in  calendar  form,  show- 
ing Street  Scenes,  Fish  Markets, 
Chinese  Theatre,  etc.  Tied  with 
silk  cord.  Printed  on  Japan 
proof  and  mounted.  Price  $  1 .00. 
Cheaper  edition,  on  bristol,  50 
cents. 

"A  w^ork  of  art."— Tribune. 


The  Rubaiyat 

New 
Edition 

Translated  by  Edward 
Fitzgerald,  with  notes. 
Poem  by  Edmund  Gosse, 
and  side  lights  by  Heron- 
Allen.  Bound  in  green 
cover.     Price  2  s  cents. 


CUPID^S  QAHE  WITH  HEARTS 


A  most  unique  book.  The  entire  story  being 
told  by  a  series  of  real  letters  and  documents. 
Bound  in  white  and  gold.     Si. 50. 

"The  most  unique  book  of  the  season." — Times. 
"Will  be  a  great  favorite."— Po>t. 


Illustrated  list  mailed  for  Two  cents 


Dodge 
Stationery  Co. 

PUBLISHERS  OF 

GOOD 

THINGS 

UNIQUE  THINGS 

ODD  THINGS 

317  Broadway,  New  York 
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GENERAL  LITERATURE 

AND  ILLUSTRATED  BCX)KS. 


THE  FOREST  OF  ARDEN 

By  Hamilton  W.  Mabie,  author  of  "Under  the  Trees,  and  Elsewhere.*'    With  illustra- 
tions and  decorations  by  Will  H.  Low.    Small  8vo,  cloth,  decorated,        .        .        $2.00 

While  formingr  a  part  of  Mr.  Mabie's  "Under  the  Trees,  and  Elsewhere,"  **The  Forest  of  Arden"  is 
really  independent  of  ihe  rest  of  the  book.  There  have  been  repeated  demands  for  the  publication  by 
itself  of  this  charming  piece  c>f  idealism,  and  the  publishers  have  determined,  in  response  to  this  evident 
demand,  to  issue  it  independently.  Mr.  Will  H.  Low  has  enriched  the  book  with  a  number  of  full-page 
illustrations  in  his  most  charming:  manner,  and  with  decorations  and  ornaments.  No  pains  have  been 
spared  to  f^ive  this  literary  frem  a  fitting  setting,  and  the  result  is  a  book  of  unusual  cnarm  in  matter 
and  manner.  Nothing  could  be  more  beautifully  adapted  for  a  moderate-priced  holiday  gift  of  real 
intrinsic  value. 

AMERICAN  BOOKMEN 

By  M.  A.  DeWolfe  Howe.    Illustrated  with  nearly  100  portraits,  facsimiliesand  sketches. 
8vo,  cloth. ' $2.50 

The  (teries  of  articles  on  "American  Bookmen"  which  have  been  appearing  in  THE  BOOKMAN  have 
attracted  wide  attention,  and  arc  now  gathered  into  a  volume,  w  ith  important  additions  and  revisions 
by  the  author.  In  them  he  has  sketched  in  a  familiar  and  informal  way  the  life,  work  and  peculiarities 
ot  the  greater  American  writers  of  the  past  half-century.  While  much  has  been  written  about  all  these 
writers,  there  has  been  nothing  upon  tne  same  plan.  Mr.  Howe's  book  is  not  only  informing,  but  most 
entertaining,  and  the  illustrations  arc  not  superad(!ed,  but  are  an  integral  part  of  the  scheme. 

THE  WONDERFUL  CENTURY 

By  Dr.  Alfred  Russell  Wallace,  author  of  "Malay  Archipelago,"  "Darwinism,"  etc. 

8vo,  about  400  pages,  cloth, $2.50 

Dr.  Wallace  maintains  that  the  nineteenth  century  is  altogether  unique — that  it  has  really  initiated 
a  new  era.  He  thinks  that  in  importance  it  is  to  be  compared,  not  with  one  century  or  another,  but  with 
a  long  historical  period.  His  estimate  of  the  advances  which  have  been  made  is  therefore  higher  than 
that  of  most  other  writers. 

GLIMPSES  OF  MODERN  GERMAN  CULTURE 

By  Professor    Kuno  Franxke,  of  Harvard    University.      i6mo,    cloth,    handsomely 

printed, $1.25 

Professor  Francke's  letters  to  TA^  Nationy  The  Bookman  and  other  journals,  which  form  the  basis 
of  the  volume,  have  attracted  great  attention,  and  are  found  worthv  of  preservation  in  a  permanent 
form.  No  other  recent  comment  upon  the  condition  of  German  life  and  letters  has  been  so  fresh, 
informing  and  so  useful  as  this 

TRIMALCHIO^  DINNER 

Translated  from  the  Latin  of  Petronius,  with  an  Introduction  and  a  Biographical  Appendix, 

by  Harry  Thurston  Peck.    Illustrated  with  reproductions  from  the  antique  and 

from  restorations.     i2mo,  cloth Si. 50 

The  famous  novel  written  by  Petronius  Arbiter  in  the  reign  of  Nero  is  the  only  surviving  specimen 
of  the  realistic  fiction  of  classicul  antiquity.  It  is  a  mine  of  information  regarding  Roman  life  and  man- 
ners, and  gives  curious  and  vivid  pictures  of  every  class  of  society  at  the  time  when  the  author  wrote. 
The  most  varied  types  of  humanity  figure  in  its  pages— men  of  the  world,  poets,  students,  sharpers, 
v,\&ves,  Mffuv^aux  rtcA^s,  bustling  matrons,  dancing  girls  and  courtesans.  'The  story  is  amusing,  and 
the  language  is  crisp  and  striking. 

ESSAYS  ON  WORK  AND  CULTURE 

By  Hamilton  W.  Mabie.    i6mo,  cloth,  gilt  top, $1.25 

This  is  a  companion  volume  to  the  ''Essavs  on  Books  and  Culture'  and  "Es.says  on  Nature  and  Cul- 
ture" which  have  lately  appeared.  Mr  Mabie  occupies  a  unique  place  among  writers  of  the  day,  not 
only  as  an  interpreter  of  literature,  but  of  nature  and  of  life.  While  all  classes  find  delight  in  his  work, 
he  is  especiallv  a  guide  .and  instructor  of  the  student. 
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MODERN  FRENCH  nCTION 

By  Professor  Benjamin  W.  Wells,  of  Sewanee  University,  author  of  "Modern  Ger- 
man Literature,"  "Modern  French  Literature,"  etc.    i2mo,  cloth,     .       .       .       $2.00 

Professor  Wells,  whose  histories  of  modern  French  and  German  literature  have  had  so  favortfble  a 
reception,  here  g^ves  an  account  of  the  development  of  French  fiction  during  the  present  centurv.  The 
subject  is  treated  in  a  critical  and  yet  popular  style,  with  abundant  citations  and  comment:  ana  special 
chapters  are  devoted  to  an  estimate  ot  the  great  masters  of  the  later  schools  of  novel- writing,  such  as 
Balzac,  Victor  Hugo,  Flaubert,  and  Zola. 

TURRETS^  TOWEE^  AND  TEMPLES 

Descriptions,  by  the  masters  of  literature,  of  the  great  masterpieces  of  architecture  through- 
out the  world.  With  about  75  illustrations.  Edited  and  translated  and  arranged  oy 
Esther  Singleton.    8vo,  cloth,  handsomely  bound $2.00 

This  volume  is  a  realization  of  what  is  believed  to  be  a  new  idea.  The  editor  has  collected  from  the 
snieat  writers  of  all  languages  notable  descriptions  of  the  famous  buildings  of  the  world.  For  example, 
Ruskin  describes  St.  Mark^s.  in  Venice;  Victor  Hugo,  Notre  Dame,  in  Paris,  etc.  The  illustrations  are 
reproductions  of  photographs  which  have  been  selected  with  unusual  care,  and  give  many  details  as 
well  as  general  views  of  the  buildings  described. 

THE  MUSIC  DRAMAS  OF  RICHARD  WAGNER 

By  Albert  Lavignac.  With  some  account  of  his  Festival  Theatre  at  Bayreuth.  Trans- 
lated from  the  French  of  Albert  Lavienac,  Professor  of  Harmony  at  the  Paris  Con- 
servatory, by  Esther  Singleton,  with  numerous  illustrations  and  more  than  200 
examples  of  music.    Small  8vo,  cloth, $2.50 

Notwithstanding  the  many  books  upon  Wagner  and  his  works,  there  is  nothing  which  will  by  any 
means  take  the  place  of  this  quite  wonderful  exposition  of  them.  The  author  is  a  distinguished  musi- 
cian and  a  writer  upon  music.  He  has  analyzea  the  plots  of  the  dramas  and  the  music  in  a  manner 
worthy  of  a  German,  but  with  all  the  vivacity  and  lightness  of  touch  of  a  Frenchman. 

THE  WOMEN  OF  HOMER 

By  Walter  Copland  Perry.    With  numerous  illustrations.    8vo,  cloth,  $2.50 

Contents  :  Homer— The  Wonderland  of  Homer— The  Magic  of  Homer— Position  of  Women  in  the 
Iliad  and  Odyssey— Marriage—Dress  of  Women  in  Homer— Some  Homeric  Women— Athene— Aphrodite 
—The  Demi-goddesses  or  Nymphs— Andromache— Helen— Hakabe— Excursus. 

DRYPOINTS  AND  DRAWINGS 

By  Paul  Helleu,  of  Paris.    Reproductions  in  photogravure  from  the  originals;  with  an 

Introduction  by  the  late  Edmond  de  Goncourt.    The  edition  strictly  limited  to  500 

impressions  for  all  countries.    4to,  in  a  cloth  case, net,  $15.00 

It  fs  Monsieur  Helleu's  custom  to  destroy  all  of  his  copperplates  when  an  edition  of  ten  or  twenty 
proofs  has  been  printed.  The  work  is  so  delicate  that  the  plates  would  not  yield  a  larger  number  of 
perfect  impressions.  In  this  work,  reproductions  of  these  drawings  have  been  made  in  the  best  man- 
ner from  tne  originals.  The  book  is  printed  in  Paris  on  hand-made  paper,  and  is  a  most  exquisite  speci- 
men of  the  art. 

MEDITATIONS  ON  GOUT 

By  George  H.  Ellwanger,  author  of  "Idyllists  of  the  Countryside,*' etc.  i2mo,  cloth, 
handsomely  printed,  with  rubricated  title  and  initials $2.00 

A  treatise,  written  more  from  the  view-point  of  a  litterateur  than  of  a  physician,  on  gout,  its  causes 
and  cures.  The  author,  however,  offers  a  novel  cure  for  the  malady,  which  has  been  approved  by  many 
physicians  of  experience. 

AUSTIN  DOBSON^  WORKS  IN  PROSE  AND  POETRY 

A  new  and  uniform  edition.  .  i6mo,  cloth,  with  gilt  tops.  Similar  to  the  new  edition  of  the 
Mabie  books.    Price  per  volume, $1.25 

1.  Poems.  In  two  volumes,  from  new  plates,  with  revisions,  corrections  and  addi- 
tions. 2.  Four  French  Women*  Being  Sketches  of  Mademoiselle  de  Corday,  Madame 
Roland,  Madame  de  Genlis  and  the  Princess  de  Lamballe.  3.  Horace  Walpole.  A  Mem- 
oir. 4.  Eighteenth  Centuiy  Vignettes.  First  Series.  5.  Eighteenth  Century  Vign- 
ettes. Second  Series.  6.  Eighteenth  Century  Vignettes.  Third  Series.  7.  Essays. 
( Just  published.) 

A  NEW  VOLUME  OF  ESSAYS  ON  JANE  AUSTEN,  GOLDSMITH, 

And  Other  Writers  of  the  Eighteenth  Century.  By  Austin  Dobson.  i6mo,  cloth,  gilt 
tops,  $1.25 
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WISDOM  AND  DESTINY 

Essays.  By  Maurice  Maeterlinck,  author  of  'The  Treasure  of  the  Humble,"  etc. 
1  ranslated  from  the  French.    8vo,  cloth. $i.75 

Xbese  essays,  which  are  in  the  same  vein  as  his  previous  volume,  present  him  in  the  character  of  a 
philosopher  and  an  sesthetician.  They  contain  his  present  ideas  on  a  variety  of  subjects— all  approached 
irom  the  view-point  of  a  supersensuous,  mystical  child  of  the  last  half  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

FIRST  REPORT  OF  A  BOOK-COLLECTOR 

By  William  Harris  Arnold.    i2mo,  issued  in  a  limited  edition,  with  21  illustrations; 

i6mo,  cloth, net,  $5.00 

**Mr.  Arnold's  gossip  is  lieht,  practical,  and  entertaining,  and  is  attended  by  a  scientific  description 
of  the  principal  'book-worms^of  the  destructive  class."— /"Af  Nation. 

W.  V.'S  GOLDEN  LEGEND 

By  William  Canton,  author  of  "The  Invisible  Playmate,"  etc.  With  18  illustrations, 
i2mo,  handsomely  bound, Si. 50 

The  author  of  **The  Invisible  Playmate"  here  gives  us  another  of  his  inimitable  books  for  children. 
'^The  Golden  Legends"  are  founded  upon  deeds  of  heroism  and  self-denial  of  the  saints  and  heroes  of 
the  ages.  The  author  has  riven  free  rein  to  his  imagination,  preserving  the  spirit,  but  not  the  letter  of 
the  traditional  stories  of  which  he  has  made  use.  The  book  is  unique,  and  altogether  worthy  to  be  a 
companion  to  its  celebrated  predecessors.  It  is  illustrated  in  a  charming  manner,  a  picture  accompany- 
ing each  one  of  the  legends. 

THE  INVISIBLE  PLAYMATE,  and  W.  V*,  HER  BOOK 

By  William  Canton.  A  new  edition,  revised  and  rearranged  by  the  author.  One  vol- 
ume (containing  both  books),  i2mo,  cloth,  $1.50 

The  publication  of  Mr.  Canton's  '^Invisible  Playmate"  gave  him  at  once  an  audience  of  no  uncertain 
quantity  and  quality,  and  "W.  V..  Her  Book,"  greatly  enhanced  his  reputation.  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.  hav- 
ing acquired  tne  copyright  of  "W.  V."  from  Messrs.  Stone  &  Kimball,  the  author  has  prepared  a  new 
edition,  including  ^'The  Invisible  Playmate,"  the  whole  rearranged  and  revised.  The  two  books  thus 
appear,  for  the  first  time  in  this  country,  together. 

THE  JUBILEE  BOOK  OF  CRICKET 

By  Prince  Ranjitsinhji.    With  many  illustrations.    8vo,  cloth,  .        .        $2.25  net 

THE  HITTITES  AND  THEIR  LANGUAGE 

By  Lieut.-Col.  C.  R.  Conder,  author  of  "Tent- Work  in  Palestine,"  etc.    With  numerotis 

facsimilies  of  inscriptions  on  monuments,  and  a  map.    8vo,  cloth,     .       .        .       $2.50 

Contents  :  Earlv  History— The  Egyptian  Conouests  in  Syria— The  Assyrian  Conquests  in  Syria— 
The  Races  of  Western  Asia— Mongol  Gods  and  Beliefs— Mongol  Hieroglyphics. 

TRAVEL  AND  BIOGRAPHY 

THE  LIFE  OF  NAPOLEON  IIL 

By  Archibald  Forbes.  With  about  40  illustrations  of  great  interest,  many  of  them 
being  reproductions  of  rare  paintings,  engravings,  photographs,  etc.  8vo,  cloth,  hand- 
somely bound, (3*50 

The  task  of  writing  a  popular  biog^raphy  of  this  kind  could  not  have  fallen  into  more  capable  hands 
than  those  of  Mr.  Archibald  Forbes,  ne  has  given  us  a  most  fluently  written  account  of  Napoleon,  and 
is,  in  this  work,  quite  the  forcible,  descriptive  writer  whom  we  have  all  admired  in  his  novels. 

HOLLAND  AND  THE  HOLLANDERS 

By  David  Storrar  Meldrum.  author  of  "The  Story  of  Margredel."  Profusely  illus- 
trated.   Small  8vo, $2.00 

Mr.  Meldrum  has  had  unusual  opportunities  for  knowing  the  land  of  which  he  tells  in  this  most 
delightful  book.  While  quite  different  from  De  Amicis  charming  sketch,  it  is  likely,  in  a  way,  to  super- 
sede it.  Without  being  statistical,  it  is  full  of  exact  and  comprehensive  information,  not  only  about  the 
country  in  its  ordinary  aspects,  but  its  people  and  institutions. 

THROUGH  CHINA  WITH  A  CAMERA 

By  John  Thomson,  F.  R.  G.S.    Illustrated  with  over  100  reproductions  of  photographs 

taken  especially  for  the  work, net,  $5.00 

This  book  contains  by  far  the  finest  collection  of  photographs  of  Oriental  life  and  scenery  we  have 
ever  seen.  The  camera  accompanied  Mr..  Thomson  in  all  his  travels,  and  the  account  of  difficultfes 
under  which  many  of  his  wonderful  pictures  were  taken  is  not  the  least  interesting  part  of  his  narra- 
tive.    It  is  the  best  book  we  know. 
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HAWAn  IN  TIME  OF  REVOLUTION 

By  Mary  H.  Krout.    Small  8vo,  cloth,  with  illustrations, $2.00 

Many  and  varied  are  the  books  that  have  been  written  about  the  Sandwich  Islands,  but  we  believe 
that  no  one  has  taken  quite  the  same  point  of  view  as  Miss  Krout  in  her  book  about  Hawaii  The  author 
went  to  the  islands  as  war  correspondent  for  a  newspaper  soon  after  the  outbreak  of  the  recent  revolu- 
tion, and  the  journey  was  undertaken  in  the  face  of  many  obstacles  and  at  much  personal  risk  BxtA 
inconvenience. 

AFRICA,  ITS  PARTITION  AND  ITS  FUTURE 

By  Henry  M.  Stanley,  J.  Scott  Keltie,  Sir  George  T.  Goldie,  and  others  foremost 

in  African  affairs.     i2mo,  cloth,  with  a  new  map  in  colours,  .  .       $1.25 

In  this  book  a  dozen  of  the  men  most  qualified  to  do  it  flraphicallv  describe  how  Africa  has  been 
partitioned,  why  the  European  powers  are  such  eager  rivals  for  its  territory,  what  their  colonial  powers 
and  ambitions  are,  and  gfive  the  latest,  clearest  and  most  satisfactory  account  of  Europe  in  Africa  yet 
attempted.    There  are  also  some  prophetic  forecasts  of  conditions  in  Africa  in  the  twentieth  century. 

THE  STORY  OF  TWO  NOBLE  LIVES 

Charlotte,  Countess  Canning,  and  Louisa.  Marchioness  of  Waterford.  By  Augustus  J.  C. 
Harb.    Three  volumes,  with  many  illustrations  (new  edition),         .        .       net,  $iB.oo 

EGYPT  nsr  t898 

By  G.  W.  Steevens.  author  of  "The  Land  of  the  Dollar,"  "The  Conquering  Turk."  etc. 

Crown  8vo,  with  16  illustrations, $1.50 

Mr.  Steevens,  the  famous  correspondent  of  the  London  Daily  Mail,  in  this  volume  describes  in  his 
inimitable  manner  his  sojourn  in  modem  E^^ypt. 

RELIGION 

THE  POLYCHROME  BIBLE 

New  issues  in  the  Polychrome  edition  of  the  Bible  will  be  announced  in  the  next  Bookman. 

THE  GOSPEL  OF  JOY 

By  Stopford  a.  Brooke,  author  of  the  "  Primer  of  English  Literature,"  "Tennyson," 

etc.     i2mo,  cloth,  uniform  with  "The  Old  Testament  and  Modern  Life,"  $1*50 

This  is  a  companion  volume  to  "The  Old  Testament  and  Modem  Life,"  published  two  years  ago.  It 
has  all  the  duurm  and  freshness  of  thought  which  distinguished  that  volume. 

IN  ANSWER  TO  PRAYER 

A  collection  of  articles  bv  the  Right  Reverend  Bishop  of  Ripon,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Cuyler, 
and  many  others.     lomo, I0.75 

THE  BIBLE  OF  ST.  MARK 

The  Altar  and  Throne  of  Venice,  a  History  of  St.  Mark's  Church.  By  the  Rev.  Alex- 
ander Robertson,  D.  D.  With  80  full-page  illustrations  from  photographs.  8vo, 
400  pages, $3.50 

nCTION 

Also  a  special  lan^e-paper  edition,  with  18  of  the  Illustrations  from  larg^er  blocks,  and  4  In  color  from  oil 
paintings.    Crown  4to,  ..........  net,  |6.oo 

For  DoDD,  Mead  &  Company's  new  novels  see  their  special  fiction  advertisement  in 
another  part  of  this  magazine. 

JUVENILE  LITERATURE 

AUCE  IN  WONDERLAND 

A  Play.  Compiled  from  Lewis  Carroll's  Stones,  "Alice  in  Wonderland"  and  "Alice 
Through  the  Looking  Glass."  By  Emily  Prime  Delafield.  Fully  illustrated, 
i2mo,  cloth, $1*25 

The  play  Is  altogether  In  the  words  of  the  author.  It  was  compfled  for  private  representation,  but 
tbedemanafor  It  from  various  quarters  has  sueeested  Its  publication.  Its  avallabllitv  as  a  basis  for 
entertainments  of  various  kinds  is  evident,  ana  It  is  most  amusing  and  delightful  as' a  reading  play. 
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A  LITTLE  GIRL  IN  OLD  BOSTON 

By  Amanda  Douglas.     Uniform  with  "A  Little  Girl  in  Old  New  York,"  and  "Hannah 
Ann."    i2mo,  cloth, $i-5o 

Miss  Doufflas's  ^^  A  Little  Girl  in  old  New  York,"  with  its  sequel,  has  delighted  so  many  readers,  that 
she  has  been  Importuned  to  write  a  similar  book  upon  old  Boston.  She  has  easily  succeeded  in  writing 
a  story  which  is  quite  as  interesting  as  those  which  gained  so  many  readers  for  her  Old  New  York  stories. 

SHERBURNE  GIRLS 

Uniform  with  the  other  popular  Sherburne  books.     By  Miss  Douglas.     i2mo,  cloth,  $1.50 

A  LOVABLE  CRANK 

By  Barbara  Yechton.      A  Sequel  to  "We  Ten."     With  about  30  illustrations  by  Minna 
Brown.    Large  i2mo,  cloth,  $1.50 

This  author  is  making  a  distinct  and  growing  reputation  for  herself  as  a  writer  of  young  people's 
books.  *'  A  Lovable  Crank,"  like  ''  We  Ten  ^'  was  published  serially  in  TAe  Churchman,  and  the  publish- 
ers of  that  paper  report  that  no  serial  story  which  they  have  ever  published  has  been  received  with  such 
interest  or  has  elicited  so  many  letters  of  approval. 

WrrCH  WINNIE  IN  SPAIN 

By  Elizabeth  W.  Champney.    With  many  illustrations.    Large  i2mo,  cloth,     .       $1.50 

Witch  Winnie,  whose  iourneys  and  experiences  in  her  artistic  career  abroad  are  followed  by  a  host 
of  young  readers,  will  this  year  recount  her  adventures  in  Spain.  There  is  abundant  interest,  artistic 
ana  picturesque,  in  that  country,  and  there  need  be  no  doubt  of  the  popularity  of  this  new  volume  in  the 
well-known  series. 

ELSIE  ON  THE  HUDSON 

By  Martha  Finley.     i2mo,  with  frontispiece, $1.25 

It  is  unnecessary  to  say  anything  at>out  a  new  "Elsie"  book.  The  story  of  Elsie  has  perennial 
interest  to  the  multitude  of  readers  who  have  followed  her  from  the  beginning.  It  is  an  interesting 
fact  that  the  sales  of  even  the  earlier  volumes  in  this  series  have  never  been  so  large  as  at  the  present 
time 

TWIDDLEDETWIT 

A  Child's  Story.    By  Martha  Finley.    Illustrated.    i6mo,  cloth,  .        .        $1.00 

a  fanciful  story  for  very  little  people.  We  assume  that  all  children  love  good  fairy  tales— or  should 
love  them— and  the  host  of  young  reaaers  who  delight  in  the  '*  Elsie  "  books  will  not  need  to  l>e  assured 
that  this  new  story  by  the  author  of  those  popular  juveniles  is  good.  They  will  be  quite  right  in  taking 
it  for  granted  that  '*  Twiddledetwit  "  with  its  true  folk-lore  flavor,  is  in  its  way  quite  as  entertaining  as 
anything  Miss  Finley  has  done;  and  to  those  who  have  followed  Elsie's  career  tnis  will  doubtless  seem 
high  praise. 

THE  VALIANT  RUNAWAYS 

By  Gertrude  Atherton.    Illustrated  by  Walter  Greenough.    i6mo,  cloth,       .        $1.25 

Mrs.  Atherton,  whose  "  American  Wives  and  English  Husbands"  is  already  in  its  third  edition,  has 
written  a  tborough-goin^  boys'  book.  It  has  all  the  charm  and  vivacity  of  style  which  have  characterized 
her  previous  books,  and  is  thoroughly  interesting  from  beginning  to  end.  It  is  well  illustrated  and 
attractively  printed  and  bound. 

TREASURE  DIVERS 

By  Charles  F.  Holder.     A  Boy's  Adventures  in  the  Depths  of  the  Sea.    Fully  illus- 
trated.    i2mo.  cloth, $1*25 

a  large  amount  of  treasure  is  known  to  have  been  lost  in  a  certain  place  where  the  sea  is  too  deep 
for  any  possible  diving  operations  in  the  ordinary  way.  A  proposal  is  made  by  an  inventor  to  furnish  a 
boat  which  shall  be  able  to  submerge  itself.  By  means  of  this  boat  and  its  various  novel  appliances, 
the  ship  is  reached  and  thetreasure  recovered. 
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A.  C.  McCLURQ  &  CO.'S  NEW  BOOKS 


MY  SCRAP  BOOK 

OF  THE  FRENCH  REVOLUnON 

By  Elizabeth  Wormelev  Latimer.  With 
numerous  and  carefully  selected  portraits  of 
the  principal  penonag^  of  the  time.    8vo, 
4*2  pages.  82.50. 
Oul  of  mtiiinte  ind  almool  pcnoml  koowlcdfe  of  the  anb- 

elb«  popuUr  utlior  of  the  NimUtmk  Cniurf  Hiittriii 
imtten  msphtc  ud  thnlltu  Hcconnl  of  ADriK  of  the  moat 
«idtinv>iHliDtcrt«tiiwplUBetof meFnachRevDludoii.  Mufh 
of  tba  mftteiul  to  tnmlited  ^nct  from  the  oriEini]  French 
•ourah  many  of  i<4iicfa  arc  dUEcull  of  trot  lo  the  ordlDuy 
■twlau.  Tliaiiuntivaof  ers-wltiieiHiiulthaaeof  (clonud 
«agBB»  la  tbt  mM  dnma  *n  fnqiuntlT  iiuaial  in  doail. 

UatftrmwOklii^m.nidtrtit  Htmi  aiaJwr. 
rrSBM  U  tU  19a  CutMT       ....       «3  JO 

Kaida  *aA  Tmrkv  la  tkc  inb  Centary    .      .  i.so 

BMflaa*  iB  a«  im  Ccntur     ....  3.90 

Kartf*  In  Afrtct  la  the  im  Caatiry             .  2.50 

Ital^  U  tiM  i9tli  CtBtBTT a.90 

tiS^  In  tkc  I9tk  Ccatary 2.50 


A  YANKEE  VOLUNTEER 


PERSONAL  SKETCHES 


OP  RECENT  AUTHORS 


Theikctchaar 


Kuc'^f  thonl 


^  OS.     Tbe  , 


bioEni^ikt  oftan  f^ll  ^_  ^.,^,      ..,^ 
the  maatlTuSwaithr  mA  auihendc  m 

Id  the  "iketchei'*  mqy  b*  unplidlly  -^  ,.--     

traledve:  TesnyhiiD,  Kaon,  DuWin.  Muihew  Amolu.  ut- 
Maaiier.  Mn.  Browa;iig,  Ruiklo,  Huiler.Mn.  Slowe.  Steven - 
too,  Howelli,  Loniu  M.  Akoit.  ToImdV  KipUnc,  CiiriMint 
KoaHlti.  Tboicu.  Bsyard  Taylor,  Burfc 
Bj  Ikt  ixmM  iBdlur  ,,ml  •xifirrm  aM  1*1  aimt  fiut  lact- 
inx  frr/miliJ . 

Bam»  lUt  at  Gnat  Antkon.    I3m«.  |U0 

LOVE  IN  EPIGRAM 

Compiled  by  Frederick  W.  Morton.  t6mo. 
81.00. 

modem.  cUukal  ud  popuUr,  in  pocny  ind  prose.  It  ia  auit- 
ible  for  readcn  uid  loven  of  ill  atttt  and  both  Kxei  -,  a  ready 
book  oi  reference  and  jt  diinlr  rift  book. 

Umi/orwt  tpitk  Uu  abvtM,  amd  by  llu  tanH  ctm^Ufr, 

Ken  In  I»lcnm.    limo tl.OO 

Wcaaa lablcian.  Mbo t.oo 

CHOICE  READINGS 


lAich  he  detcribcs,  and  tti«  whole  oundve  i>  vlri^r  ml. 


By  HatTib  Tyng  GriSwold.  With  a  hand- 
some and  carefully  selected  portrait  of  each 
author.     121116.  35^  pages,  81.50. 


FLORIDA  ALEXANDER 

A  Kentucky  Girl.  By  ELEANOR  TALBOT 
KiNKEAD.  izmo,  276  pages,  8i.<Xi. 
A  channinr  talc  of  the  Sunny  South,  and  of  a  biave,  beauti- 
ful, and  attractive  ffirl — a  alory  of  ideals  and  yet  a  ilory  of  the 
real,  lliawritlen  in  cTquititc  Eniluh.  and  wiifa  a  davar  oi 
delicate  hamor.  The  book  will  not  lail  lo  oisve  delightful 
readins,  and  iti  careful  descripliont  of  Southern  Flacca  and 
people,  andlhcbeauty  of  iti  narrative  Htyle,  mast  render  it  very 
attractive.    UiH  KJnkeadhaawntlen  other  talcs  of  the  SuDth. 

HARU  FELIOA 


A  siory  of  Bohemian  Love.     By  Caroline 
SvETLA.     Translated  from  the  Bohemian  by 
Antonie    Krejsa.      {"Tales  from    Foreign 
Lands  "  Series.)     i6mo,  81.00, 
Thii  latest  addition  lo  the  "Talc*  from  Fotcicn  Landi" 
■nglaint  the  hish  and  unique  repaution  of  Iheacriefl.  Freedom 
of  thouf^t  and  action,  htflkniiDdednesi,  and  cauiucoiH  devo- 
tion to  principla  are  the  beioiBe'i  ideala.  and  10  follow  them 
unawervinily  ahc  ituiu  all  bttjmcalral  citates  and  wealth 
and  joini  Hie  nun  ihe^ovei.    The  iBthor,  CatoHae  Svetla, 
ihouthtcfi^ded  as  the  CeanvEliotolBoitenua.hu  thai  far, 
wc  believe,  remained  unknown  to  finrliah  readeri. 

fmima  milmmai  ^  lit  "  Talti  /mm  Ftrtirit  LmmJi  '• 
Strut  art: 

Kemorlti,  Graztella,  Marie.  Madeleine,  iiT4n..m, 
Couia  FhllUi,  Cariae. 

THREE  FRESHMEN 


«i.So. 

After  twenty  years  of  rreat  lucceu  and  popularity  a  rev 
and  enlarnd  edilion  of  this  standard  book  has  been  prep: 
by  the  anllmc.    Many  new  selectipni  have  bceniniened,  ai 

hAvc  been  added.    Ills  the  beat  workof  its  kindineaisleni: 

GENERAL  NELSON'S  SCOUT 
By  Byron  A.  Dunn.  Illustrated,  ismo,  ti.25 

A  book  cf  tha  Qvil  Warforbon,  dniiiiblforward.  sMDly. 

Sdfospirint.   The  laulcd  Btate  oTanin  in  Kentucky  durinc 
t  tmAj  dayi  ol  theR^elUon  la  lailhfullr  depicted,  moat  of 
tbt  ndamta  aad  nuny  el  the  chanclen  beinf  hhtorkiltyttw. 


By  jEs.siE  Anderson  Chase.    i2mo,  $1.00. 

An  odd  tide  for  a  book  that  la  written  by  aiirl  about  cirls 
andloriprlt,  yet  it  ii  appropiialc.  The  "three  treshmen  "are 
Eirl  slildents  al  .Smith  CallcEe ;  one  of  them  comes  from  Chica- 
go, one  from  Boston,  and  one  from  (he  South,     They  lead  a 

SIR  JEFFERSON  NOBODY 
By  Etfie  W.  Merrihan.  Illus.  i2mo,8i-i5. 

' '-■■•'-■-     '*     practice  of  *' binding  <mt "  poor 

inliTiUitiictiitUi  prevails.  Thia 
Ini  faahion  the  adventnrci  of  a 
edthia  expeiieDce  after  their  par. 
It  the  boy  mn  away  lo  the  dcy, 

where  he  fell  in  wilh  Ihe  tills  character,  ■  aort  ol  iuvcuile  Mafk 

Tapley.  wboiientinly  new  tn  fiction. 

THE  WIDOW  O'CALLAGHAN'S  BOYS 

By  GuLiELUA  Zollinger.  Illus.  izmo, 81.25. 

Left  with  aeven  email  boya,  nnvini:  from  three  to  thirteen 
yean  of  ace,  the  brave  little  Irish  widow  In  thia  itoty  la  oblifad 
lo  leavo  her  husband's  farm  and  occupy  a  rude  shanty  in  ismall 
country  town.  She  lakes  in  washini  and  tends  her  eons  to 
poverty  and  trouble,  the  dianctcn  < 
Ihair  choerfiuncaa,  courare,  and  pntii 
which  they  take  of  the  lowest  rounds 
are  told  aimply,  loiohly,  intczeatincly. 
fully. 


if  the  bcvt  themselvea, 
BDce,  and  the  firm  Eiip 
of  the  ladder  of  tuo«, 
and  alioceUiR  ddishi- 
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THE  BIOGRAPHY  OF  PRINCE  BISMARCK 

"Baee|rtieiiaUydallglitfalaMaMlr«."-8i7j(mHmiU.       SOME  SECRET  PAGES  OF  HIS  HISTORY 


BISMARCK 


Being  a  Diary  Kept  by  Dr.  Moritz  Buacli 
off  twenty-fflve  years  offfficial  and  private 
TwoVolunie8,witliPortrait8,$io.oo  Iter  intercourse  witli  the  great  Cliancellcn 

"  Tk4  new  work  coMtams  revelaticMs  <^ an  inUrtsting  and  ^Un  startling  cJkaracttr."— The  Chicago  Inter-Ocean. 


Paul 

TiiK  Man,  the  Missionary,  and  tub  Tbachbr 

By  Orello  Conr,  D.D.,  author  of  "Gospel  Criticism  and 
Hutorical  Christianity."         Cloth,  crown  8vo.    Sa.oo 


Rise  and  Growtli  off  American  Politics 

A  Sketch  of  Cons ii tutional  Dktslopumkt 
By  Henry  J.  Ford.  Clotta>  crown  8vo.    $1.50 

A  revkw  <^ tht  ckaracteridicM  ^ AmtriumPeUHet. 


The  resuUs  ^ 

Personal  visits  to  both 

coast  and  interior 


The  Philippine  Islands  and  their  People 

A  Record  or  Personal  Observation  and  Expbribncb 
WITH  a  General  Account  or  the  Archipelago,  and  a  Sum- 
mary op  Important  Facts  in  Its  History 

By  Dean  C.  Worcester,  Assistant  Professor  of  Zoology,  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan.  Cloth,  8vo.    $4.00 


IlhatreUod  from 

original  pkot^raM*  by 
Dr.  S.  F.  Bomms 


Four-Footed  Americans  and  their  Kin 

By  Mabel  Osgood  Wright,  author  of  "Citizen  Bird,"  etc. 
Edited  by  Frank  M.  Chapman.  Seventy-two  illustrations 
by  Ernest  Seton  Thompson.      Cloth,  lamo.    $1.50  net 

Tho  only  adeqnaU  book  ^tfiUkind, 


The  Loves  off  the  Lady  Aral>ella 

By  Molly  Eluot  Sbawbll.  author  of  **The  Sprightly  Ro- 
mance of  Marsac"  'The  History  of  the  Lady  Betty  Stair," 
etc.    Fully  illustrated.  Cloth,  lamo.    S1.50 

Full  (^  spUndid  Pictmrt9Qn$ntu» 


AVE  ROMA  innORTALIS— Studies  from  the  Chronicles  of  Rome 


Witk  a  tnaPy 
J^hotogravures,  etc. 


By  F.  Marion  Crawford,  author  of  **Corleone,"  "Casa  Bracdo.'* 
etc.   Two  \'olume8.   Crown  8vo,  cloth.  S6.00  net 


LimiUd  odstion, 
ISO  coH**t  $r2jo  not 


"  /  have  not  for  a  long  time  read  a  hook  wkich  Pleasod  me  more  than  Mr.  CrtntfortPs  '  Roma.*  It  is  cast  in  a  form  so 
original  and  available  that  it  must  surely  take  tko  ^iace  qf  all  t^ker  books  aboni  Rome  wkick  are  needed  to  heiP  one  understand 
its  story  and  its  arcfueoUngy,    .    .    .     Tke  book  kad for  me  a  rare  interest."— Dr.Wbir  MlTCUKi,i.. 


The  Two  Magics 

The  Turn  of  tub  Screw  Covbring  End 

By  Henry  James,  author  of  "Daisy  Miller,"  etc. 

Cloth,  crown  8vo.    $1.50 

"A  master  ^ ckaracterization.**—Tribuntt  N.  Y. 


Philadelphia 

The  Place  and  the  People 

By  Agnes  Rbppuer,  author  of  "Points  of  View,"  etc     IUu»> 
trated.  Crown  8vo»  doth.    $2.50 

IVitk  a^^e^iate  drawmgs  by  E.  C.  PeixoHo 


Home  Life  in  Colonial  Days 


Ckarmingly  illustrated  Written  by  Alicb  MoRSs  Earle.         Cloth,  lamo.    $a.oo  A  deligktful gift-book 

Illustrated  by  phaografks,  gatkered  by  tke  autkor  rf  Real  Things^  Works  asul  Happenings  qf  Olden  Times 

unif^m«iih"Tk.  The  Great  Salt  Lake  Trail  wuhm^. 

Old  Santa  Fe  Trail"     By  Colonel  Henry  Inman  and  Hon.  William  F.  Cody  (Buffalo  Bill).       plates  and  otker  drawings 

Cloth,  8vo.    S3.50 


Tom  Benton's  Luck 

By  Herbert  Elliott   Hamblen,  author  of   "On  Many 
Seas."  etc.  Cloth,  lamo.    S1.50 


The  Ranche  on  the  Oxhide 

By  Colonel  Henry  C.  Inman,  author  of  "The  Old  Santa  Fe 
Trail,"  etc.    Illustrated.  Cloth,  lamo.    S1.50 


STORIES  FROn  AHERICAN  HISTORY 


A  Series 
for  ez'ery  A  merican 


Buccaneers   and    Pirates  of   Our  Coasts 

By  Frank  R.  Stockton.     Illustrated  by  G.  Varian  and 

B.  W.  Clinedinst 


Cloth  extra 
i2mo.       $IJ0  eack 


De  Soto  and  his  Men  in  the  Land  off  Florida 

Ily  Grace  Kinc,  author  of  "  New  Orleans."    Illustrated  by 


George  Oibbs. 

CotnPanion  x'olumes  to 

'^Southern  Soldier 

Stories" 


$1*50 


Tales  off  the  Enchanted  Isles  of  the  Atlantic 

By  Thomas  Wbntworth  Higginson.    Illustrated  by  Albert 

Si. 50 


Herter. 


The  Story  off  Old  Fort  Loudon 

A  Tale  of  the  Cherokebs  and  the  Pioneers  of  Tennessee,  1760 

By  Charles  Egbbrt  Craddock,  author  of  "Where  the  Battle  was 
Fought,"  etc.    "The  Prophet  of  the  Great  Smoky  Mountain." 
Illustrated  by  £.  C.  Peixotto. 


Companion  volumes  to 

*' Yankee  Skips  and 

Yankee  Sailors^ 
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LiniE,  BROWN  AND  COMPANY'S 

EARLY  PUBLICATIONS 
Francis  Parkman's  Histories 

New  Library  bdlLiOn*  New  plates.  24  photogravures  by  Goupil  from  portraits  and 
from  original  paintings  by  Howard  Pyle,  T.  de  Thulstrup,  Frederic  Remington,  etc.  12  vols, 
medium  8vo.  cloth,  gilt  top,  S2.00  per  volume  ;  half  calf,  extra  gilt,  top,  $4*50  per  volume  ;  half 
crushed  Levant  morocco,  extra,  gilt  top,  $6.00  per  volume. 

LIST  OF  YOLUMES. 

nomeen  of  France  in  Xkt  Hew  World,  I  yol.;  The  Jetvltt  in  Hortli  America,  I  toI.:  Oct.  15.  La  Salle  aai 
tbe  lUacoTerj  of  the  Great  Weet,  l  vol.  Count  Frontenac  and  Hew  France  under  Lovla  ZIV.,  I  yol. :  Hot.  I. 
The  Old  Reffune  in  Canada,  I  yol.  t  Hot.  I.  A  Half  CentnrT  of  Conflict*  2  vols,  t  Hot.  15.  Montcalm  and  WOUOt 
2  Tola. :  Hot.  15.  The  Conniracy  of  Pontine  and  the  Indian  War  after  the  Conqnest  of  Canada,  2  Tola.:  Hot. 
30.   The  Oregon  Trail,  I  toI.  :  Hot.  30. 

Free  industrial  BnflrlAnd  pitted  ag^ainst  despotic  mflitant  Prance  for  the  possession  of  an  ancient  continent 
reaerved  for  this  decisive  struggle,  and  dragrgring:  into  the  conflict  the  belated  barbarism  of  the  Stone  Age— such 
is  the  wonderful  theme  whichl^rkman  has  treated.— Prof.  John  Piske. 


SIELANKA,  A  FOREST  PICTURE,  and 
Other  Stories.  By  Hbnryk  Sienkiewicz, 
author  of  '*  Quo  Vadis,"  etc.  Translated  by 
Jeremiah  Curtin.  Library  Edition.  Crown 
8vo.  S2.00. 

This  new  volume  includes  the  shorter  stories  which ' 
have  not  before  been  published  in  the  uniform  Library 
Edition,  rendering  it  the  only  complete   edition  of 
Sienkiewicz  in  English. 

MODERN  POLITICAL  INSTITUTIONS.   By 

Simeon  £.  Baldwin,  LL.D.     Crown  8vo, 
S2.00,  net. 

Judge  Baldwin  discusses  with  earnestness  such  sub- 
jects of  vital  importance  as  '^Relig^ious  Liberty,*' 
"^^  Freedom  of  Incorporation,'*  *' American  Jurispru- 
dence,*' "  International  Arbitration,"  and  '*The  Monroe 
Doctrine  in  1898." 

HISTORICAL  ROMANCES  OF  HENRYK 
SIENKIEWICZ.  Popular  Edition,  i2mo, 
cloth.     Illustrated.    Comprising — 

Quo  Vadis,  75  cents. 

With  Fire  and  Sword,  75  cents. 

The  Deluge,  2  vols..  $1.50. 

Pan  Michael,  75  cents. 

Authorized,  unabridged  translations  from  the  Polish 
t>j  Jeremiah  Curtin. 


THE  STORY  OF  OOSTA  BERLING.  Trans- 
lated from  the  Swedish  of  Selma  Lagerldf, 
by  Pauline  Bancroft  Flach.  i2mo,  cloth, 
gilt,  $1.75. 

This  weird  story  immediately  broug^ht  its  author 
into  prominence.  It  is  founded  on  actual  occurrences, 
and  tells  of  the  rescue  of  a  brilliant  young  clergyman, 
overfond  of  alcohol,  and  his  rehabituiation  by  a  woman 
who  is  one  of  the  strangest  and,  perhaps,  strongest 
characters  in  fiction. 

I  AM  THE  KING. 

Being  the  Account  of  some  Happenings  in 
in  the  Life  of  Godfrey  de  Bersac,  Crusader 
Knight.  By  Sheppard  Stevens.  i6mo, 
cloth,  extra,  $1.25. 

A  romantic  story  of  the  days  of  Saladin  and  Richard 
Coeur  de  Lion. 

THE  COUNT'S  SNUFF-BOX. 

A  Romance  of  the  War  of  1812.  By  George 
R.  R.  Rivers,  Author  of  "  The  Governor's 
Garden,'* "  Captain  Shays,  a  Populist  of  1786." 
etc.  Illustrated  by  Clyde  O.  DeLand. 
i2mo.  cloth,  gilt  top,  $1.50. 

The  tale  of  an  adventurer,  Comte  de  Crillon.  He 
appeared  at  Washing[ton  in  i8ia,  and  succeeded  in 
foisting:  John  Henry's  letters  on  our  government 


FOR  GIRLS  AND  BOYS 


THE  YOUNG  PURITANS  IN  KING  PHILIP'S 
WAR.  A  Sequel  to  "  Young  Puritans  of  Old 
Hadley."  By  Mary  P.Wells  Smith.  i6mo. 
Illustrated.    Si. 25. 

BELLE.    By  the  author  of  "Miss  Toosey's. 
Mission,"  etc.  i6mo,  cloth.  Illustrated.  $1.00. 

•TWIXT  YOU  AND  ME.  A  Story  for  Girls. 
By  Grace  Le  Baron»  author  of  "  Little  Miss 
Faith/'  etc.     i2mo.    Illustrated.    $1.50. 


TEDDY,  HER  BOOK.  A  Story  of  Sweet  Six- 
teen. By  Anna  Chapin  Ray.  Illustrated. 
i2mo,  $1.50. 

AMONG  THE  LINDENS.  By  Evelyn  Ray- 
mond, author  of  "The  Little  Lady  of  the 
Horse,"  etc.    Illustrated.     i2mo,  $1.50. 

HESTER  STANLEY'S  FRIENDS.  By  Har- 
riet Prescott  SPOFFORD.author  of  "Hester 
Stanley  at  St.  Mark's."  Illustrated.  i6mo,  $1.25. 


LITTLE,  BROWN  AND  COMPANY,  Publishers 

254  Washington  Street,  Boston 
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SCRBNER'S  NEW  FALL  BOOKS 


Red  Rock.     By  Thomas  Nelson  Page 

A  Chronicle  off  Reconstruction 

With  Illustrations  by  B.  West  Clinedinst.     i2mo,  $1.50 

Mr.  Page's  new  novel  is  a  romantic  love  story  of  the  South  just  after  the  War — a  time  when 
romance  and  pathos  combined  in  many  picturesque  developments,  as  Mr.  Paee*s  former  writings 
have  amply  attested.    **  Red  Rock"  has  much  of  tne  same  note  which  made  "  Marse  Chan"  famous. 

*'  It  shows  more  breadth  and  power  than  any  of  his  previous  works,  and  while  retaining  the 
charm  of  his  short  stories,  adds  the  dramatic  vigor  of  a  mature  novel." — Burlington  Free  Press, 

"An  unusually  excellent  novel,  admirable  m  spirit  and  skillfully  told." — Fniladeiphia  City 
and  State, 


THE  WORKERS— THE  WEST 

By  Walter  A.  Wyckoff,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Political  Economy  at  Princeton  University. 
Illustrated  by  W.  R.  Leigh.    i2mo,  Si. 50. 

With  this  second  volume  Professor  Wycko£f  closes  his  ab- 
solutely unique  narrative  of  the  experiences  of  a  scholar  in 
earning  his  Ifvingr  as  an  unskilled  laborer. 

**Tne  merits  of  Mr.  Wyckoff 's  studies  are  incontestable. 
The  lesson  they  teach  every  man  in  this  great  country  of  ours 
fhoul^^ce  to  heart.''— A^<w  York  Times. 

MUSIC  AND  MANNERS  IN  THE  CLASSICAL 

PERIOD 

Essays.    By  H.  E.  Krehbiel.     i2mo,  S1.50. 

Thb  is  more  than  a  book  of  essays  on  musical  topics ;  it> 
interest  is  personal,  literary,  and  social  as  well.  Several  of 
the  papers  sure  founded  upon  material  recently  come  to  light* 
amd  the  collection  gives  a  forceful  series  of  human  pictures 
from  the  time  of  the  poet  Gray  to  Beethoven. 

"  Taking  it  all  in  all,  this  is  an  uncommonly  valuable  book.*' 
—New  York  Times. 

THE  QOEDE  VROUW  OP  MANA-HA-TA 

At  Home  and  in  Society.  (1609-1760.)  By  Mrs. 
J.  K.  Van  Rensselaer.    8vo,  S2.00. 

It  is  always  a  pleasure  to  welcome  another  good  book  on  a 
subject  that  can  never  lose  its  interest,  and  in  "  The  Goede 
Vrouw  of  Mana-ha-ta "  Mrs.  Van  Rensselaer  has  compiled  a 
volume  that  is  not  only  valuable  and  entertaining  in  itself,  but 
is  also  interesting  in  that  its  material  is  utilized  in  a  somewhat 
novel  way. 

WORLDLY  WAYS  AND  BY-WAYS 

By  Eliot  Gregory.  ("An  Idler.")  i2mo,$i.5o. 

*'  It  contains  the  observations  and  meditations  of  a  saunterer 
—a  man  who  has  time  to  look  at  life  and  men  and  manners,  and 
time  also  to  write  about  them.  It  is  the  work  of  an  observer  of 
culture  and  insight,  with  excellent  standards,  and  with  a 
thorough  sanity  of  temper.'*— T'A^  Outlook. 

YESTERDAYS  IN  THE  PHILIPPINES 

By  Joseph  Earle  Stevens,  an  ex-resident  of 
Manila.  Fourth  Edition,  With  32  full-page 
illustrations  from  photographs  by  the  author. 
i2mo,  $1.50. 

"  This  volume,  written  in  the  racy  style  of  intimate  corres- 
pondence, gives  just  that  information  concerning  the  arcHi- 
peUgo  whicn  everybody  wants  to  )sjioy/J^—Phii(ul€i^hia  Press. 

COMMERCIAL  CUBA 

A  Book  for  Business  Men.  By  William  J. 
Clark.  With  maps,  plans,  and  illustrations, 
and  a  Commercial  Directory  of  the  Island. 
8vo,  $4.00. 

The  chapters  deal  with  social  and  hygienic  questions,  legal 

Kocedure,  political  matters,  public  improvements,  railways, 
)th  steam  and  electric,  turnpikes  and  roads,  harbor  and  dock 
fadhties,  telegraph,  cable  and  telephone  lines,  contract  labor, 
agriculture,  minmg  and  manufactiiring  in  all  of  its  branches, 
and  a  multitude  of  other  subjects  of  interest  to  business  men. 


THE  HEART  OP  TOIL 

By  Octave  Thanet.  Illustrated  by  A.  B. 
Frost  and  C.  S.  Reinhart.    i2mo,  $1.50. 

Realistic,  and  at  times  intensely  draunatic,  these  new  stories 
by  Octave  Thanet  give  a  vivid  aeries  of  pictures  of  life  in  the 
Middle  West,  and  are  permeated  throughout  with  a  cheerful 
optimism  and  a  warmth  of  sympathy  from  which  they  derive 
rare  charm. 

PASHION  IN  PARIS 

The  Various  Phases  of  Feminine  Taste  and 
Esthetics  from  1797  to  1897.  By  Octave 
Uzanne.  Translated  by  Lady  Mary  Lovd. 
With  100  full-page  hand-colored  plates  and 
250  text  illustrations  by  FRANgois  Courbik. 
Limited  Edition.    Royal  8vo,  $15.00. 

The  New  York  Times  says:  "The  illustrations  are  very 
beautiful,  and  are  very  far  removed  from  fashion  plates  by  reason 
of  their  art  and  the  suggested  action  of  the  figures ;  iniiile  they 
convey  an  idea  of  French  art  in  costume  that  was  displayed  at 
various  periods." 

WAR  MEMORIES  OP  AN  ARMY  CHAPLAIN 

By  Henry  Clay  Trumbull,  D.D.  With  14 
full-page  illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  $2.00. 

"  Dr.  Trumbull  has  a  keen  memory,  and  vivid  powers  of 
descrii>tion  and  narration.  .  .  .  It  is  incomparably  the  best 
chaplain's  story  the  great  war  has  prodaoed.**—Bosiofi/ottma/. 

"  The  book  abounds  in  significant  and  entertaining  incidents, 
and  b  thoroughly  enjoyable  from  cover  to  cover.'*— 7^  ChUhck, 

ANTIGONE,  AND  OTHER  PORTRAITS  OP 

WOMEN 

(^*  Voyage  uses,'')  By  Paul  Bourget.  From 
the  French  by  William  Marchant.  i2mo. 
$1.50. 

According  to  the  ingenious  idea  which  binds  these  stories 
together,  they  contain  portmits  of  various  women  encountered 
in  the  joumejrs  of  which  the  author  is  so  fond.  Each  is  the 
center  of  a  dramatic  narrative,  and  each  is  drawn  with  charming 
and  sympathetic  insight. 

LIFE  IS  LIPE 

And  Other  Tales  and  Episodes.  By  Zack. 
Third  Edition,     1 2mo,  $ i  .50. 

"  One  must  have  more  than  art,  if  one  is  really  to  transfigure 
this  sordid  substance ;  one  must  have  inspiration  and  a  deep, 
tender  insight  into  human  nature.  Zack  has  the  insight  and 
the  inspiration,  also  the  art.  She  b  a  writer  in  a  thousand." — 
New  1  ork  Trtbune. 

FRONTIER  STORIES 

By  Cy  Warman,  Author  of  "  The  Express 
Messenger,"  "  Tales  of  an  Engineer,  etc. 
i2mo,  $1.25. 
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HARPER  &  BROTHERS' 

IMPORTANT  FALL  FICTION 


RODENT  CX)RNER 

By  Henry  Seton  Merriman,  Author  of  **  The 
Sowers,"  etc.  Illustrated  by  T.  De  Thul- 
STRUP.    Post  8vo,  Cloth,  Ornamental,  $l  75- 

AN  ANGEL  IN  A  WEB 

A  Novel.  By  Julian  Ralph,  Author  of  "Alone 
in  China,"  etc.  Illustrated  by  W.  T.  Smed- 
ley.  Post  8vo,  Cloth,  Ornamental.  (In 
Tnss.) 

CRCX>KED  TRAILS 

Written  and  illustrated  by  Frederic  Reming- 
ton, Author  of  "  Pony  Tracks,"  etc.  8vo, 
Cloth,  Ornamental,  $2  00. 

PHASES  OF  AN  INFERIOR 
PLANET 

A  Novel.  By  Ellen  Glasgow,  Author  of 
"The  Descendant."  Post  Svo,  Cloth,  Orna- 
mental, $\  25. 

OLD  CHESTER  TALES 

By  Margaret  Deland,  Author  of  "John  Ward, 
Preacher,"  etc.  Illustrated  by  Howard 
Pyle.   Post  Svo,  Cloth,  Ornamental,  $1  50. 

THE  ASSOCIATE  HERMITS 

A  Novel.  By  Frank  R.  Stockton,  Author  of 
"  The  Great  Stone  of  Sardis,"  etc.  Illus- 
trated by  A.  B.  Frost.  Post  Svo,  Cloth, 
Ornamental,  $i  50. 

THE  MORAL  IMBECILES 

A  Novel.  By  Sarah  P.  McL.  Greene,  Author 
of  "  Stuart  and  Bamboo,"  etc.  Post  Svo, 
Cloth,  Ornamental,  $l  25. 

THE  ADVENTURERS 

A  Novel.  By  H.  B.  Marriott  Watson.  Illus- 
trated by  A.  I.  Keller.  Post  Svo,  Cloth, 
Ornamental,  $i  50. 


WILD  EEUN 

Her  Escapades,  Adventures,  and  Bitter  Sor- 
rows. A  Novel.  By  William  Black,  Author 
of  "A  Princess  of  Thule,"  etc.  Illustrated 
by  T.  de  Thulstrup.  Post  Svo,  Cloth, 
Ornamental,  $i  75. 

DUMB  FOXGLOVE 

And  Other  Stories.  By  Annie  Trumbull 
Slosson,  Author  of  "Seven  Dreamers," 
etc.  With  One  Illustration.  Post  Svo, 
Cloth,  Ornamental,  $l  25. 

THE  INSTINCT  OF  STEP- 
FATHERHOOD 

stories.  By  Lilian  Bell,  Author  of  "The 
Love  Affairs  of  an  Old  Maid."  l6mo. 
Cloth,  Ornamental,  Uncut  Edges  and  Gilt 
Top,  $i  25. 

BY  ORDER  OF  tHE 
MAGISTRATE 

A  Novel.  By  W.  Pett  Ridge,  Author  of 
"Secretary  to  Bayne,  M.  P.,"  etc.  Post 
Svo,  Cloth,  Ornamental,  $1  25. 

PEEPS  AT  PEOPLE 

Being  Certain  Passages  from  the  Writings  of 
Miss  Anne  Warrington  Witherup,  Journal- 
ist. Collected  by  John  Kendrick  Bangs 
and  Illustrated  by  Edward  Penfield.  i6mo, 
Cloth,  Ornamental.     {In  Pnss.) 

THE  COPPER  PRINCESS 

A  Story.  By  KiRK  MUNROE,  Author  of  "The 
Painted  Desert,"  etc.  Illustrated  by  W. 
A.  Rogers.  Post  Svo,  Cloth,  Ornamental, 
SI  25. 

THE  RED  AXE 

A  Novel.  By  S.  R.  Crockett,  Author  of 
"  Lochinvar,"  etc.  Illustrated.  Post  Svo, 
Cloth,  Ornamental,  $i  50. 

THE  NEW  GOD 

A  Romance.  By  Richard  Voss.  Translated 
by  Mary  A.  Robinson.  l6mo.  Cloth,  Orna- 
mental. (In  Pnss.)  {In  th$  Odd  Number 
Series,) 
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Holiday  and  Gift  Books  That  Are  Unique 


JVST  OUT  FOR  HOLI- 


A  BOOK  FOR  CHILDREN 

FROM  THE  HE  A  R 

THE  NURSER. 

THE  LITTLE  DAME 

AND  THE 

VILD  ANIMALS 

timii.    BouDdlsRawSilk. 
PTkt.i5C..teil^id. 


delphia  TlBo— A  belicr  qiuncr  doll; 


SHORT  STORIES  WORTH    READING. 
JUST  OUT  FOR   SEASON  1^. 

SOME  OP   OUR   PEOPLE. 

AND  THE  SECOND  IMPRESSIONS  OF 

THE   ROBB'S   ISLAND   VRECK. 

With  Porljiil  □!  Audior  by  A.  CuUiine. 
.imo.    Crcco  Limn,    SumpedmGoLdindBWk.    GUI  Top 
Prict.tl.hi'IMid.    BiilliiMki.iMiaubex.U-MHtaid. 
~       "  irk  Tlm«-Aa 


The  Crltic- 
The  Ph  Itwlf  .,...- 
The  Chicago  T<mi 


KlhCH 
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J.  B.  Lippincott  Company 

HAVE  JUST    PUBLISHED: 

A  NEV  FOURTH  EDITION. 

The  Reader's   Handbook  of  Pacts,  Characters, 

Plots  and  References 

New  Edition^  Entirely  Reset,  Revised,  and  Enlarged,    Bv  Rev.  K.  Cobham  Brewer,  LL.D. 

New  Edition.     Crown  Octavo.     Half  morocco,  S3.50.     keady  in  October. 

This  unique  and  most  valuable  work  of  reference  and  dictionary  of  information  for  people  of  literary  taste 
and  occupations  has  been  entirely  revised  and  considerably  enlarged.  The  origrinal  articles  have  been  altered 
where  revision  was  necessary  and  many  new  ones  have  been  added.  The  volume  will  be  found  of  special  use 
to  explain  illustrations  and  references ;  to  furnish  illustrations  for  authors,  speakers,  and  others  ;  to  refresh  the 
memory  which  has  partly  forgotten  a  play,  poem,  novel,  story,  etc.;  and  will  serve  the  general  reader  as  some- 
thing always  interesting  to  turn  to. 


The  War  with  Spain 

A  Complete  History  of  the  War  of  1898 

between  the  United  States  and  Spain.     By 

Charles  Morris.     i2mo.     Cloth,  with 

maps  and  illustrations.  $1.50.  Uniform  with 

"  The  Nation's  Navy." 
This  work,  which  forms  a  companion  volume  to 
"The  Nation's  Navy,"  by  the  same  author,  is  pro- 
fusely and  handsomely  illustrated  with  maps,  por- 
traits, battle  scenes,  etc.  It  is  a  valuable  contribution 
to  the  history  of  our  land,  and  should  find  a  place  in 
every  library  and  in  the  home  of  every  patriotic 
American. 


The  Nation's  Navy 

Our  Ships  and  thier  Achievements.    By 

Charles    Morrls.     Illustrated.      i2mo. 
Cloth,  S1.50. 

"  This  is  one  of  the  books  that  deserve  an  immediate 
as  well  as  a  lasting  popularity,  for  the  rea.son  that  its 
every  chapter  is  of  vital  and  telling  interest  and  in- 
struction to  all  who  kept  in  close  touch  with  the  event- 
ful news  of  the  recent  war.  Mr.  Charles  Morris,  the 
author,  tells  the  absorbing  story  of  our  navy,  from  its 
earliest  beginnings,  in  a  manner  that  is  sure  to  win 
the  respect  and  regard  of  every  reader." — Boston 
Courier. 


Two  New  Novels  by  Louis  Beclce 


The  Boatsteerer,  and  Other  Stories 

By  Louis  Becke.    i2mo.    Cloth,  gilt  lop, 
$1.50.    Ready  in  November. 


The  Mutineer;  A  Romance  of  Pitcaim 
Island.  By  Loris  Becke  and  Walter 
Jeffrey.  'i2mo.    Cloth,  $1.50. 

^The  author  is  himself  mentally  steeped  in  the  softening  colorings  of  the  life  he  so  deliciously  depicts.    It 
is  like  finding  a  coveted  rest  to  yield  the  forces  of  the  imagination  to  the  rhythmical  flow  of  his  skillfully 


l»4 


arranged  narratives."— ^<;j/c;«  Courier. 

A  New  Novel  by  [(osfl  N*  Carey 

Mollie*s  Prince 

i2mo.    Cloth,  S1.25. 


A  New  Novel  by  Mrs.  Alexander 

The  Cost  of  her  Pride 

i2mo.    Cloth,  §1.25. 


MARIE  OORELLI,  LADY  JEUNE,  MRS.  STEEL,  COUNTESS  OF  MALMESBURY 

The  Modern  Marriage  Market 

i6mo.    Cloth,  $1.00.    A  volume  of  Essays  on  Matrimonial  Affairs,  diametrically  opposed  to 
each  other. 

With  Peary  Near  the  Pole  by  j.  g.  kelley,  m.e. 

frL^'pZU7hrrnd^;L^^c;r^^^^^^     i  The  Boy  Mineral  Collectors 

author.    Translated  from  the  Norwegian 
by  H.  J.  Bull.     Crown  octavo.    Cloth, 
Re  ' 


$3.50.     Ready  in  November. 


With    colored    frontispiece.     Crown  8vo. 
Cloth,  1^1.50. 


F§r  sale  by  all  Booksellers,  or   will  be  sent   upon   receipt   of  price  by   the  publishers, 

J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  COMPANY 

PHILADELPHIA 
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FALL  PUBLICATIONS 

HENRY   T.   COATES  &  CO. 

PHILADELPHIA 


THE  RHINE:  FROn  ITS  SOURCE  TO  THE 

SEA.  Translated  by  G.  T.  C.  Bartley 
from  the  German  of  Karl  Sticlcr,  H.  Wachen- 
husen,  and  F.  W.  Hacklander.  New  edition. 
Revised  and  corrected.  Illustrated  with  fifty 
photogravures  from  original  negatives,  and  a 
map.  Two  volumes.  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  gilt 
tops,  ornamental  covers.  In  cloth  box,  $5.00  ; 
three-quarters  calf,  gilt  tops,  $10.00. 

PEMBBRTON ;  or,  One  Hundred  Years  Ago. 

By  Henry  Peterson.  With  twelve  half- 
tone illustrations  from  original  photographs. 
One  volume.    i2mo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  $1.50. 

A  new  edition  of  an  admirable  story  of  revolution- 
ary times.  The  openinf;  scenes  are  located  in  and 
at)out  Philadelphia,  describing  the  battle  of  German- 
town  and  other  events  occurring  during  the  memo- 
rable winter  at  Valley  Forge.  The  leading  character 
it  the  ill-fated  Major  Andr^. 

SOME  COLONIAL  MANSIONS,  and  Those 
Who  Lived  in  them.  With  Genealogies 
off  the  Families  flentioned.  Edited  by 
Thomas  Allen  Glenn.  Illustrated  with 
twelve  full-page  photogravures,  and  over  two 
hundred  half-tone  illustrations  in  the  text. 
Three  volumes.  Small  quarto.  Ornamental 
binding.  Gilt  tops.  By  subscription  only. 
Per  volume,  net,  $5.00  ;  half  levant  morocco, 
net,  $10.00. 

PARIS:  ITS  SITES,  MONUHENTS  AND 
HISTORY.  Compiled  from  the  principal 
secondary  authorities  by  Maria  Hornor 
Lansdale.  With  an  introduction  by  Hilaire 
Belloc,  B.  A.,  late  Brackenbury  History 
Scholar  of  Baliol  College,  Oxford,  illustrated 
with  thirty  photogravures  and  plans,  and  a 
complete  map  of  raris.  One  volume.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth,  gilt  tops,  §3.00 ;  full  polished  calf, 
gilt  edges,  S7- 00. 


THE  STANZAS  OF  OHAR  KHAYYAM. 

Translated  from  the  Persian  by  John  Leslie 
Garner.  Second  edition,  with  an  introduc- 
tion and  notes.  This  first  and  only  translation 
of  Omar  Khdyydm  by  an  American  scholar, 
privately  printed  a  few  years  since,  has  been 
revised  and  re-written,  and  is  now  offered  to 
the  public.  It  is  printed  in  an  antique  type, 
on  deckel-edf^ed  laid  paper,  with  photogra- 
vure frontispiece  and  decorative  title  page. 
Square  i6mo,  flexible  leather,  gilt  top.   $1.00. 

THE   RUBAIYAT   OF   OHAR   KHAYYAn. 

Rendered  into  English  Verse  by  Edward 
Fitzgerald.  Containing  the  ftrst  and  fourth 
editions,  and  much  other  matter  pertaining 
to  the  now  world-famous  series  of  verses. 
With  a  fore-word  and  fore-plea  by  Talcott 
William«,  LL.D.  With  a  pnotogravure  re- 
production of  an  original  Persian  drawing, 
and  a  decorative  title-page.  Printed  in  an- 
tique type,  on  deckel-edged  laid  paper. 
Square  i6mo,  daintily  bound  in  flexible 
leather,  gilt  top,  $1.25. 

THE  ABBE  CONSTANTIN.  By  LuDOVic 
Halevy.  With  twenty-four  illustrations  by 
Madeleine  Lemaire.  One  volume.  i2mo, 
gilt  top,  ornamental  binding,  $1.00. 

LES  niSERABLES.  By  Victor  Hugo.  A 
new  and  excellent  translation.  Five  volumes, 
(Volume  I.  Fantine,  Volume  II.  Cosette, 
Volume  III.  Marius,  Volume  IV.  Saint  Denis, 
Volume  V.  Jean  Valjean).  Illustrated  with 
twenty  original  drawings  by  Emery  L. 
Williams,  made  expressly  for  this  edition. 
i2mo,  plain  cloth,  gilt  tops,  $6.25  ;  decorated 
cloth  side  and  back,  gilt  tops,  $7.50.  Half 
calf  extra,  gilt  tops,  or  half  morocco  extra, 
gilt  tops,  Si 5.00. 


The  Laurel  Library — J35  Volumes 

A  Series  of  tbe  best  Rooks  bj  tbe  Worid's  Great  Authors 

It  is  largely  made  up  of  the  Classics  of  Fiction,  with  a  sprinkling  of  Travel,  Biography  and 
Poetry.  The  publishers'  purpose  has  been  to  make  a  series  of  books,  not  only  excellent  from  a 
literary  point  of  view,  but  so  well  constructed  mechanically,  that  even  the  fastidious  book-lover 
will  not  object  to  possessing  them.  They  are  shapely  and  generous  i2mos,  uniform  in  size,  of 
clear,  readable  type,  and  carefully  printed  on  hanasome  laid  paper.  In  binding,  the  sheets  are 
carefully  folded,  and  the  sewing  is  done  in  such  a  substantial  manner  that  the  books  will  readily 
open  without  breaking  in  the  back.  A  simple,  but  effective  cover  design,  with  distinct  title  letter- 
ing, has  been  chosen,  and  the  series  is  uniformly  bound  in  fine  English  cloth,  dark  olive  in  color, 
with  slightly  trimmed  edges  and  gilt  tops.    Per  volume.  75  cents. 

SEWD  FOR  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE  OF  TITLES 


Henry  T.  Coates  &Co.,  Publishers 


Please  mention  Turn  Bookman  in  writing  to  advertisers. 
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D.  APPLETON  &  COMPANY'S  NEW  BOOKS 


The  Story  of  the  Railroad 

By  Cr  Warman,  author  of  "The  Express  Messenger,** 
etc.  A  new  volume  in  the  Sto^  of  the  West  Series, 
edited  by  Ripley  Hitchcock.  With  maps  and  many 
illustrations  by  B.  West  Clinedinst  and  from  pho- 
toaraphs.  Uniform  with  "The  Story  of  the  Cow- 
boy," "The  Story  of  the  Mine,"  and  ♦'The  Story  of 
the  Indian.'*    lamo,  cloth,  $x.5a 

This  book,  which  follows  "The  Story  of  the  Cowboy  "in 
this  series,  pictures  the  building  of  the  earlier  transcontinental 
lines  across  the  true  W»t.  It  tells  the  story  of  the  Engineer 
who  found  the  way  and  who  was  foe  pioneer  of  permanent 
civilization  among  the  Indians  and  buffalo  of  the  plains  and  in 
the  mountains.  Historical Iv,  the  book  is  valuable  because  it 
gives  a  comprehensive  sketch  of  a  gmt  subject  in  a  brief  com- 

Sss,  and,  rurthermore,  the  strange  and  picturesque  phases  of 
e  which  are  depicted  are  full  of  inunediate  interest. 

A  New  Volume  in  the  Concise  Knowledge  Library 

The  History  of  the  World 

From  the  Earliest  Historical  Time  to  the  Year  1898 

By  Bdoar  Sanderson,  M.A.,  Sometime  Scholar  of 
Clare  College,  Cambridge:  author  of  "  A  History 
of  the  British  Empire."  ^The  British  Empire  in  the 
Nineteenth  Century,*'  "Outlines  of  the  World's 
History,"  eta  Uniform  with  "Natural  History," 
"Astronomy."  and  "The  Historical  Reference 
Book."    Small  8vo,  half  leather,  Is.oa 

The  thorouirhness  and  compactness  of  this  well-digested  and 
comprehensive  work  render  it  invaluable  as  a  convenient  book 
of  reference.  The  American  edition  has  brought  the  history  of 
our  own  country  do^wn  to  the  close  of  the  war  with  Spain. 

Spanish  Literature 

By  Tames  Frrz  Maurice-Kelly,  Member  of  the  Span- 
ish  Academy.  A  new  volume  in  The  Literatures 
of  the  World  Series,  edited  by  Edmund  Gosse. 
Uniform  with  "Italian  Literature,"  "Ancient 
Greek  Literature."  "French  Literature,"  and 
"  Modem  English  Literature. ' '    zamo,  doth,  |x.  5a 

The  American  ReTOlatlon*  1763.1783 

Being  the  chapters  and  passages  relating  to  America 
from  the  author's  "History  of  En^^and  in  the 
Eighteenth  Century."  By  William  Edward 
Hartpole  Lecky.  M.P.,  author  of  "The  History 
of  European  Mora^"  "Democracy  and  Liberty,^' 
.  "Rationalism  in  Europe,"  etc.  Arranged  and 
Edited,  with  Historical  and  Biogrraphical  Notes  by 
Tames  Albert  Woodbum,  Professor  of  American 
History  and  Politics  in  Indiana  University,  zamo, 
cloth,  f  z.as. 

Appletons'  Home-Readlni:  Books 

Oar  CottAtrr's  Flag  and  the  Flags  of  Foreign  Coun- 
tries. By  Edward  S.  Holden.  ninstrated.  zamo, 
cloth. 

Historic  Boston  and  Its  Helghhorhood.  By  Edward 
Everett  Hale.  Illustrated,  zamo,  clotn,  50  cents, 
net. 

Flaqrtlae  and  Seedtime.  By  Francis  W.  Parker  and 
mellie  L.  Helm.  Illustrated,  ismo,  cloth,  3a 
cents,  net. 


Philip's  Experiments;  or,  Physical  Science  at 

Home. 

By  Prof.  John  Trowbridge,  of  Harvard  University, 
author  of  "What  is  Electricity?"  Illustrated, 
zamo,  doth,  $z.oa 

Cannon  and  Camera   {Ready  shortly.) 

Sea  and  Land  Battles  of  the  Spanish-American  War 
in  Cuba,  Camp  Life  and  the  Return  of  the  Soldiers. 
Described  and  illustrated  by  J.  C.  Hemment, 
War  Artist  at  the  Front. 


mPORTANT  NEW  NOVELS. 
Her  Memory. 

By  Maarten  Maartens,  author  of  "God's  Fool," 
"The  Greater  Glory  "  "Joost  Avelingh,"  etc.  Uni- 
form edition.  With  Photogravure  Portrait,  zamo, 
cloth,  $1.50. 

"  Maarten  Maartens  took  us  all  by  storm  some  time  agro  with 
his  fine  story  christened  'God's  Fool.'  He  establish^  him- 
self at  once  in  our  affections  as  a  unique  creature  who  had  some- 
thing to  say  and  knew  how  to  say  it  in  the  most  fascinatizigr 
way.  He  b  a  serious  story  writer,  who  sprang:  into  prominence 
when  he  first  put  his  pen  to  paper,  and  who  has  ever  since  kept 
his  work  up  to  the  standard  of  excellence  which  he  first  raised 
in  the  beginningr."— JV.  Y.  Herald. 

The  Phantom  Army 

By  Max  Pemberton.  Uniform  with  "Kronstadt" 
Illustrated,    zamo,  cloth,  fi.sa 

Mr.  Pemberton  has  written  a  romantic  novel  characterized 
by  continued  and  increasingr  interest  and  stirring-  adventures. 
His  hero,  an  EuKlbh  soldier  of  fortune,  is  enrolled,  through  a 
straufire  series  of  incidents,  in  the  "Phantom  Army,"  which 
has  Its  strongrhold  in  the  mountains  of  Spain,  like  certain  of 
the  Carlist  bands  of  a  few  years  siqce.  The  picturesqneness 
and  dramatic  quality  of  the  tale  will  find  immediate  favor  wiUi 
readers. 

Dayid  Hanim 

A  story  of  American  life.  By  Edward  Noyes  West- 
COTT.    izmo,  cloth,  $z.5a 

"  The  main  ch.iracter  ougrht  to  become  fazniliar  to  thousands 
of  readers,  and  will  probably  take  his  place  in  time  beside  Joel 
Chandler  Harris's  and  Thomas  Nelson  Pagre's  and  Miss 
Wilkins's  creations."— CAw-a^*?  Times-Herald. 

"  We  g:ive  Edward  Noyes  Westcott  his  true  place  in  Ameri- 
can letters — placinflr  him  as  a  humorist  next  to  Mark  Twain, 
as  a  master  of  dialect  above  Lowell,  as  a  descriptive  writer 
e()ual  to  Bret  Harte,  and  on  the  whole,  as  a  novelist  on  a  paur 
with  the  best  of  those  who  live  and  have  their  being^  in  the 
heart  of  hearts  of  American  readers.  If  the  author  is  dead— 
lamentable  fact-^is  book  will  X\\^.''^—Pkiladel^iti  Item, 

A  Herald  of  the  West 

A  Romance  of  z8zz-z8i5.  By  J.  A.  Altshelter,  author 
of  "A  Soldier  of  Manhattan"  and  "The  Sun  of 
Saratoga."    z2mo,  cloth,  fz.so. 

The  author's  brilliant  success  in  this  country  and  in  England 
as  a  writer  of  American  historical  romances  will  direct  especial 
attention  to  his  new  book,  which  embodies  his  most  ambitious 
work.  He  opens  with  some  interestingr  pictures  of  sodal  life 
and  political  conditions  in  Washingrton  just  before  the  War  of 
1812,  and,  later,  the  reader  rains  an  insigrht  into  the  contem- 
porary life  of  Philadelphia.  New  York,  and  Boston. 

Maxwell  Gray's  New  Novel 

The  Home  of  Hidden  Treatnre.  A  novel.  By  Max- 
well  Gray,  author  of  ''The  Silence  of  Dean  Malt- 
land,"  etc.    zamo,  cloth,  $1.50. 

The  London  S^ctaivr  says :  "  '  The  Silence  of  Dean  Mait* 
land '  was  a  very  popular  novel,  and  we  cannot  sec  why  *  The 
House  of  Hidden  Treasure '  should  not  rival  the  success  of  its 
forerunner.'* 

Latttnde  19'' 

A  Romance  of  the  West  Indies  in  the  year  of  Onr  Lord 
Eigrhteen  Hundred  and  Twenty.  Being:  a  faithful 
account  and  true  of  the  painful  adventures  of  the 
Skipper,  the  Bo's'n,  the  Smith,  the  Mate,  and 
Cynthia.  By  Mrs.  SCHUYLER  Crowninshield, 
author  of  "Where  the  Trade  Winda  Blow."  Dlus- 
trated.    lamo,  cloth,  $1.50.     (^Ready  shortly.") 

Mrs.  Crpwninshield's  first  novel  is  a  book  which  will  be  read 
and  Ulked  about.  The  local  color  is  fresh  and  captivating,  and 
the  interest  of  novelty  attaches  to  the  historical  background. 
includmBT  as  it  does  the  pirates  and  Voudoo  worshipers  of  the 
oirlier  part  of  the  century  in  Haid,  and  the  strangre  figrure  of 
King  Chiustophe.  The  unflanringr  interest  of  the  adventures 
whicii  are  encountered  is  accompanied  by  a  constant  vein  of 
delightful  humor. 


Tkeu  books  are  for  sale  by  all  Booksellers,  or  they  will  be  sent  by  mail,  ^stpaid,  on  receipt  of  price,  by  ike  Publiskers. 

D.  APPLETON  &  COMPANY,  72  FIFTH  AVE.,  NEW  YORK 
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IMPORTANT    NEW    B00K5 

A  GENERAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  WORLD.  By  Victor  Duruy,  formerly  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction  and  Member  of  the  Academy.  Translated  from  the  French  and 
thoroughly  revised,  with  an  introduction  and  summary  of  contemporaneous  history 
from  1848  to  June,  1898,  by  Edwin  A.  Grosvenor,  Professor  of  European  History  in 
Amherst  College.  One  volume  uniform  with  Duruy's  **  History  of  France."  With  25 
colored  maps.     i2mo,  $2. 

The  most  complete  and  Mtisfactory  genera]  hittory  that  can  be  found.  Admbable  maps  are  generously  sup- 
plied, and  the  volume  will  prove  a  boon  to  all  students  and  teachers  of  history  as  well  as  to  readers  in  general. 

riANUAL  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  FRENCH  LITERATURE.    By  Ferdinand  Brune- 

TiftRE,  of  the  French  Academy.   Authorized  translation  by  Ralph  Derechep.   With 

portraits  and  index.     i2mo,  cloth,  $2. 

**  In  all  probability,  no  such  treasury  of  information  and  suggestion  in  such  a  convenient  and  useful  form  has 
ever  been  thrown  open  to  the  student."— Pr^.  IV,  P,  Trtnt. 

THE  FOUNDING  OF  THE  GERHAN  EHPIRE  BY  WILLIAH  L     By  Heinrich  von 

Sybel.     Vol.  VH.,  completing  the  set.     Index  and  chronological  taoles.     8vo,  cloth, 

gilt  top,  $2.    The  set,  7  vols.,  cloth.  S14. 

The  seventh  and  condudinfr  volume  of  this  monnmental  work,  which  the  author,  before  his  death,  succeeded 
in  bringing  to  a  successful  culmination,  brings  the  story  down  to  the  Franco-Prussian  War.  This  is  naturally  the 
most  dnmatic  and  fascinating  of  all  the  volumes. 

GREAT  BOOKS.    By  the  Very  Rev.  F.  W.  Farrar,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Canterbury.    With 

portraits.     i6mo,  gilt  top,  Si. 25. 

Discusses  with  consummate  skill  smd  insight  a  nomber  of  the  masterpieces  of  literature— the  plays  of  Shak»> 
■peare,  *'  Pilgrim's  Progress,"  "  Paradise  LosV'  "  The  Divine  Comedy,"  etc.  Dean  Fairar  analyses  these  works 
in  a  masterly  way. 

THE  niSTAKES  WE  flAKE.  A  handbook  of  common  errors  in  speech,  writing,  etc. 
Edited  by  Nathan  Haskell  Dole.     i8mo,  50  cents. 

Contains  in  small  compass  a  remarkable  amy  of  valuable  information,  and  will  prove  invaloablo  for  the  boay 
writer  or  business  man. 

THE  POEMS  OF  SHAKESPEARE.    Edited,  with  an  introduction  and  notes,  by  George 

Wvndham.    8vo.  cloth,  gilt  top.  S2. 

**  A  book  which  all  students  of  Shaxespeare  must  possess  and  in  which  all  readers  for  pleasnre  will  take  great 
satisfaction."— TA/  Nation. 

IN  THE  NAVY;  or,  FATHER  AGAINST  SON.  By  Warren  Lee  Goss.  12  full- 
page  illustrations  by  M.  J.  Burns.    i2mo,  xii.  -+-  309  pp.,  cloth,  $1.50. 

This  is  a  stirringr  *' story  of  naval  adventures  in  the  great  Civil  war,"  by  the  author  of  "Jed,*' one  of  the  most 
popular  books  for  boys  yet  written. 

THE  SECRET  OF  ACHIEVEMENT.  Bjr  Orison  Sweet  Marden,  author  of  "  Pushing 
to  the  Front.'*  Illustrated  with  portraits  of  Holmes,  Gladstone,  Lincoln,  Grant,  Pres- 
cott,  and  others.     i2mo,  cloth,  $1.50. 

TWENTY  YEARS  AFTER.  From  the  French  of  Alexandre  Dumas.  Two  vols., 
i2mo.  708  pp.  Eighteen  illustrations  by  Frank  T.  Merrill.  Cloth,  $2.50  per  set. 
Half  calf,  $5.00. 

LOOil  AND  SPINDLE.  A  description  of  old-time  factory  life.  Bv  Harriet  H.  Robin- 
son.   With  introduction  by  the  Hon.  Carroll  D.  Wright.    lomo,  $1.25. 

Mrs.  Robinson  was  a  mill  fin  at  Lowell  in  the  days  when  the  "  Lowell  Offering:'*  brouriit  to  the  notice  of  the 
world  the  intellectual  activities  of  a  eroap  of  yoanc  women  connected  with  those  great  mannncturinff  corporations. 
Mrs.  Robinson  pictures  the  almost  idyllic  state  of  the  working  girl  at  that  time,  and  she  contrasts  their  mental  and 
social  status  with  the  same  class  of  workers  at  the  present  time. 

FACTS  I  OUGHT  TO  KNOW  ABOUT  THE  GOVERNHENT  OF  HY  COUNTRY. 

By  William  H.  Bartlett.     i8mo,  cloth,  50  cents  ;  flexible  leather,  $1. 

"  I  volunteer  the  statement  that  no  such  condensation  of  facts  has  been  made  with  sndi  admirable  classification 
for  instantaneous  reference  as  in  this  little  volume.    Because  everybody  ought  to  know  the  focts,  everybody  ought  to, 
have  the  book."— Bishop  John  H.  Vincent,  CkanceUor  CkauUmqua  AssemAfy, 

WHAT  ALL  THE  WORLD'S  A-5EEKING.    By  Ralph  Waldo  Trine.    i2mo,  cloth, 

gilt  top,  $1.25.     Eleventh  thousand, 

**  Its  purpose  is  distinctly  practical.  It  b  most  fascinatingly  written,  and  deserves  the  remarkable  success  it 
has  achieved.''— /"A^  Review  ^  Reviews. 

IN   TUNE   WITH    THE    INFINITE;  or,  FULLNE55  OF   PEACE,    POWER   AND 

PLENTY.    By  Ralph  Waldo  Trine,  author  of  "  What  All  the  World's  A-Seeking." 

i2mo,  cloth,  srilt  top,  Si. 25.     Tenth  thousand. 

**.    .    .    It  has  done  me  more  good  than  any  one  book  of  all  my  reading.    .    .    /*— From  a  Reader. 

flEN  I  HAVE  KNOWN.    By  Dean  Farrar.    Illustrated  with  fac-simile  letters  and  por- 
traits.    i2mo.  cloth,  gilt  top.  Si. 75.    Fifth  thousand, 
'*  One  of  the  notable  TOoks  of  the  9tiami.^*-—Inter^ceaH. 


For  MUe  by  til  booksellert,  or  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price  by  tke  pabUihert, 

THOMAS  Y.  CROWELL  &  CO.,  Publishers,  46  East  1 4th  St,  N.  Y. 
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Jobn  Xanc's  IRew  IBooks 


THE   CAUFORNIANS.     By  Gertrude 
Atherton.     Crown  8vo,  Si. 50. 

This  new  book  by  Mr».  Atherton  is  uniform 
with  **  Patience  Sparhawk  and  Her  Times/' 
which  is  now  in  its  seventh  thousand.  Five 
thousand  copies  of  '*The  Californians*' 
have  been  sold  within  a  week  of  publication. 
The  Pail  Mail  Gazette  (London)  says :  It  is 
a  remarkable  book  which  will  add  to  Mrs. 
Atherton's  reputation.  \        ^ 

REGINA ;    or,   THE   SINS    OF   THE 
FATHERS.    By  Herman  Sudermann. 

Translated  by  Beatrice  Marshall.  Third 

Edition.    $1.50. 

The  Bookman  savs :  A  strong  and  beau- 
tiful  creation,  half  romance  and  half  trag- 
edy. It  is  dramatic,  full  of  stirring  incident, 
very  passionate,  very  human,  and  holds  the 
Interest  from  beginning  to  end.  A  work  of 
art  in  point  of  view  of  expression,  and  so 
human  in  feeling  that  it  is  fairly  a  pulse  of 
the  heart. 

COMEDIES  AND  ERRORS.    By  Henry 
Harland.    S1.5Q. 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  (London)  says  :  Mr. 
Harland  is  a  writer  with  a  style  and  charm 
all  his  own.  "The  House  of  Eulalie" 
touches  his  high-water  mark.  There  is  a 
terrible  pathos  In  this  little  sketch  of  the  old 
peasant  and  his  dead  child,  which  is  unique. 

JOHN  BURNET  OF  BARNS.     A  Ro- 
mance.   By  John  Buchan.    crown  8vo. 

Second  Edition.  With  desie^ned  cover,  $1.50. 
The  Brooklyn  Eajg'le  say  s :  It  is  a  wel  1- wr  it- 
ten  story,  full  of  adventure.  *'  John  Burnet 
of  Bams"  is  one  of  the  cleverest  stories 
having  the  nnquiet  times  of  the  Stuarts  for 
a  back  ground,  that  has  recently  been 
published. 

A  CELIBATES   WIFE.      By   Herbert 
Howerdew.     Crown  8vo.    $1.50. 

The  London  Daily  Ckronicle  says :  The  book 
has  many  and  striking  merits ;  we  can  find 
it  ia  our  conscience  to  recommend  it. 

STORIES  TOTO  TOLD  ME.   By  Baron 

CorrO.    Bodley  Booklets  No.  6.  Wrappers. 
35  cents. 

Uniform  with  "The  Happy  Hypocrite,"  bv 
Beerbohm  ;  "The  Making  of  a  School- 


Max 

Rirl," 

Gilt'XbUKVU  oil  1.      uy  xviviiAi  «J  v*c  *^7  vpicuuv  , 

"Some  Notes  of  a  Struggling  Genius,"  by 
G.  T.  Street;  "The  Meadswoman,"  by 
Kenneth  Grahame. 


by  Evelyn  Sharp  ;  "The  Quest  of  the 
&ilt-Bdged  Girl,"  by  Richard  deXy epienne ; 


UNADDRESSED    LETTERS.     By  Sir 
Frank  Athelstane  Sweltenham.  crown 

8vo,  $1.50. 

Tke  London  Saturday  Review  says :  His  es- 
says are  discreet,  subdued,  almost  stealthy 
in  their  emotions.  Perhaps  a  vivid  central 
feature  is  that  they  produce  the  impres- 
sion of  a  fire  half  smouldered  under  ashes, 
and  that  their  restrained  passion  and  crafty 
heat  give  them  their  peculiar  unity  of  tone. 


DREAM  DATS.    By  Kenneth  Grabame, 

F'cap  8vo,  $1.25. 

A  new  volume  of  the  "Golden  Age"  stories, 
uniform  with  that  book  and  "  Pagan  Pa- 

gers."    Its  contents  include  "The  Magic 
Jng,"  "  Its  Walls  were  as  Jasper,"  and  five 
other  stories. 

PAGAN  PAPERS.  By  Kenneth  Grahame. 

Third  Edition.    Uniform^with  "  The  Golden 

Age."    $1.25. 

The  New  York  Times  says:  Since  "The 
Golden  A^e"  we  have  not  read  any  book 
more  fascmatine  than  this  same  author's 
"  Pagan  Papers." 

THE    BEADSWOMAN.     By   Kenneth 

Grahame.     Bodley  Booklets.     Wrappers. 
35  cents. 

The  Philadelpkia  Ledger  says :  It  makes  a 
happy  half-hour  for  the  reader,  and  leaves 
a  healthy  smile  for  many  times  that  length 
of  time. 

PAN  AND  THE  YOUNG  SHEPHERD. 
By  Maurice  Hewlett.  Crown  8vo,$i.25. 

A  pastoral  play  by  the  author  of  "The  For- 

ORDEAL  BT  COMPASSION.    By  Vin- 
cent Brown.    21.25. 

THE  REVELATION  OF  ST.  LOVE  THE 
DIVINE.  By F. B. Money-Coutts.    Fcap 

8vo,  $1.00. 

The  Commercial  Advertiser  says:  For 
everything  within  this  book  except  the  title, 
which  seems  to  us  to  involve  a  deflection 
from  good  taste,  we  have  nothing  but  en- 
tire admiration,  for  it  contains  much  true 
poetry,  much  plain  speaking,  and  much 
vigor  and  force  of  phrase.  It  is  a  plea  for 
true  love  and  passion  as  against  the  baser 
feelings  that  so  often  usurp  these  names. 
Any  quotation  of  passages  torn  from  their 
context  would  give  a  wrong  notion,  as  well 
as  an  imperfect  one,  of  the  real  strength 
and  power  of  this  poem. 

GODFRIDA.     By  John  Davidson,    a 

Play.     F*cap  8vo,  $1.50. 

A  GUARDIAN   OF   THE    POOR.     By 
T.  Baron  RusselL    Crown  8vo,  $1.25. 

The  London  Temple  Magazine  says: 
Pictures  the  life  lived  by  the  unhappy 
assistants  in  a  sweating  draper's  establish- 
ment. It  is  painful  in  the  extreme,  but  if 
one-half  of  what  Mr.  Russell  says  be  true, 
the  book  ought  to  raise  an  outcry  that  would 
once  and  for  all  put  a  stop  to  such  abject 
white  slavery.  Three  more  terrible  stories 
than  ♦»  The  Improver,"  •'  The  Indiscretion  of 
the  Shopwalker,"  and  "The  Destruction  of 
Peters,"  I  have  not  read  for  many  a  day. 
The  sorrow  of  them  Is  haunting,  because 

Sictured  with  such  realism  and  such  art. 
[r.  Russell  is  the  Zola  of  Camberwell  and 
Peckham.  After  **  L'Assommoir,"  I  know  no 
more  terrible  picture  of  the  ruin  and  degra- 
dation of  a  man  by  drink  than  is  presented 
in  "The  Destruction  of  Peters." 
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The  Batae  of  the  Strong 

By  Gilbert  Parker,  author  of  "The  Seats 

of  the  Mighty,"  etc.     i2mo,  $1.50. 

Few  novelists  now  writing:  in  America  or  England 
reach  a  larger  or  more  attentive  audience  than  that 
which  welcomes  a  new  story  bv  Gilbert  Parker.  The 
scenes  of  '*The  Battle  of  the  Strong"  are  principally 
in  the  Isle  of  Jersey.  The  storv  opens  early  in  1781, 
when  a  company  of  French  soldiers  is  sent  to  capture 
the  island  from  the  British.  Without  giving  the  plot, 
it  may  be  said  that  the  time  is  one  of  great  historic 
significance;  the  French  Revolution  casts  its  strong, 
fierce  liRht  on  the  scene;  and  war,  loyaltv,  treason, 
love,  and  devotion  lend  a  most  truthful  and  o^ten  tragic 
variety  to  the  tale.  The  story  is  of  engrossing  interest, 
and  is  told  with  a  power  and  mastery  which  will  add 
even  to  Mr.  Parker's  already  great  reputation  as  a 
novelist. 

Corona  and  Coronet 

By  Mabel  Loomis  Todd.  With  many  illus- 
trations.    Crown  8vo,  $2.50. 

This  is  a  sprightly  account  of  the  Amherst  Eclipse 
expedition  to  Japan  in  the  vacht  Coronet  in  1896.  It 
describes  the  voyage,  the  hairy  Ainus,  the  eclipse,  and 
has  some  chapters  on  Hawaii,  with  numerous  tilus- 
trations. 

A  World  of  Green  Hills 

A  charming  book  describing  travels,  scenery 
and  birds,  in  the  mountain  region  of  Virginia 
and  North  Carolina,  by  Bradford  Torrey, 
author  of  *' Birds  in  the  Bush,"  "The  Foot- 
path Way,"  '*  Spring  Notes  from  Tennessee," 
etc.     i6mo,  gilt  top.    $1.25. 

Social  Ideals  in  English 
Literature 

By  Vida  D.  Scudder,  Associate  Professor 
of  English  Literature  at  Wellesley  College, 
author  of  "The  Life  of  the  Spirit  in  the  Mod- 
ern English  Poets."     i2mo,  $1.75. 

A  discriminating  survey  of  English  literature  and 
authors,  including  Piers  Plowman,  More's  Utopia, 
Swift,  Shelley.  Wordsworth,  Thackeray,  Dickens. 
George  Eliot,  Charles  Reade.  William  Morris,  and 
others,  to  ascertain  what  apprehension  of  the  organiza- 
tion and  life  of  human  society  has  been  shown  by 
authors  of  intellectual  power  and  penetration. 

A  Comer  of  Spain 

An  interesting  book  of  observation  in  Spain, 
especially  in  Malaga  and  Seville,  by  Miriam 
Coles  Harris,  author  of  "  Rutledge,"  etc. 
i6mo,  Si. 25. 


The  Tides  and  Kindred  Phenomena 
in  the  Solar  System 

By  George  Howard  Darwin.  Plumium 
Professor  and  Fellow,  Trinity  College,  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge.  Illustrated.  i2mo, 
$2.00. 

This  book  embodies  the  results  of  many  years  of  ob- 
servation and  study,  and  is  the  most  authoritative 
volume  yet  written  on  the  causes,  origin,  movements, 
and  diversity  of  tides.  Its  interest  is  greatly  increased 
by  its  treatment  of  similar  phenomena  in  the  vast 
system  of  which  our  earth  is  so  small  a  part 

From  Sunset  Ridge 

Poems  Old  and  New.  By  Julia  Ward  Howe- 
i2mo,  gilt  top,  $1.50. 

Mrs.  Howe  is  one  of  the  foremost  of  American  poets 
in  t>readth  and  elevation  of  view.  She  has  selected 
from  her  volumes  previously  published  the  poems 
which  seem  to  her  best,  and  has  added  many  not  before 
included  in  any  book,  forming  a  volume  wnich  will  be 
highlv  valued  by  lovers  of  poetry  and  bv  those  who 
hold  Mrs.  Howe  in  deep  and  tender  regard. 

Life  and  Letters  of  Paul 
the  Apostle 

A  book  of  much  force  and  eloquence  by  Dk. 
Lyman  Abbott,  setting  forth  the  Gospel  of 
Paul,  the  conception  of  God  as  a  Father  who 
gives  life  freely  to  all  who  will  accept  it. 
i2mo,  $1.50. 

The  Story  of  Little  Jane 
and  Me 

By  M.  £.    Square  i2mo,  $1.00. 

A  charming  book  for  voung  girls.  It  is  a  story  of 
actual  childhood  in  New  York  City  a  half -century  ago, 
and  gives  uncommonly  truthful  and  humorons  remi- 
niscences of  child  life. 

Stories  in  Lisfht  and  Shadow 

By  Bret  Harte.     i6mo,  $1.25. 

Another  group  of  those  uncommonly  interesting 
stories  which  Mr.  Harte  writes  with  such  fmcXdty^  and 
hardly  any  other  can  approach. 


Sold  by  Booksellers.     Sent,  postpaid,  by 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  CO.,   BOSTON 

11  East  17ili  Street,  New  York 
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CHRONICLE  AND   COMMENT 


Mr.  George  Meredith  is  one  of  the 
most  frank  and  communicative  of  talk- 
ers, but  he  greatly  resents  the  publica- 
tion of  his  remarks.  He  would  not  thank 
the  French  journalist  who,  the  other 
day,  related  how  Meredith  illustrated 
the  English  dislike  of  literature  by  the 
fact  that  Alfred  Austin  is  their  Poet- 
Laureate  and  Bulwer  Lytton  is  buried  in 
Westminster  Abbey.  Mr.  Meredith 
makes  no  secret  of  his  estimate  of  Mr. 
Austin  as  a  poet,  but  the  two  gentlemen 
are  personally  on  excellent  terms. 

Algernon  Charles  Swinburne,  the 
poet,  who  has  now  passed  his  sixtieth 
year,  was  taken  when  a  little  boy  to  see 
Wordsworth,  and  he  still  retains  a  vivid 
recollection  of  the  kindness  with  which 
he  was  treated  by  the  venerable  poet. 


Mr:  H.  G.  Wells,  \ve  are  glad  to  hear, 
is  improving  in  health,  and  is  now  stay- 
ing at  Sandgate,  in  Kent,  where  he  will 
probably  take  up  his  residence. 


The  first  edition  in  England  of  Henry 
Seton  Merri man's  Rodents  Corner  con- 
sisted of  25,000  copies.  These  figures  do 
not,  as  is  often  the  case,  include  the 
American  edition,  which  is  published  by 
Messrs.  Harper  and  Brothers. 

The  title  which  Mr.  W.  W.  Jacobs  has 
chosen  for  his  new  book  of  short  stories 
is  Sea  Urchins;  but  his  American  pub- 
lishers, the  F.  A.  Stokes  Company,  pre- 
fer to  call  it  More  Cargoes. 


Those  who  have  been  privileged  to 
read  Mr.  Lewis  Hind's  new  story.  The 
Enchanted  SionCy  are  speaking  of  it  in 
high  terms.  It  \vill  probably  be  pub- 
lished this  month.  It  is  a  fantastic-hu- 
morous, and  sometimes  tragic  drama, 
entirely  original,  yet  here  and  there  sug- 
gestive of  Wilkie  Collins  and  Mr.  Gil- 
bert. 

There  is  a  rumour  going  about  that 
not  more  than  £25,000  ($125,000)  was 
paid  for  Messrs.  Bentley's  business  by 
Messrs.  Macmillan  and  Company. 

Mr.  Tiglie  Hopkins,  whose  stories  of 
prison  life  are  the  most  powerful  and 
dramatic  work  that  he  has  yet  done,  is 
about  to  continue  them  in  a  series  for 
one  of  the  magazines.  No  one  probably 
has  made  so  close  a  study  of  the  subject, 
and  certainly  no  one  of  late  has  treated 
it  so  well.  Mr.  Tighe  Hopkins  is  at  pres- 
ent engaged  in  correcting  the  proofs  of 
his  elaborate  work  on  France  and  the 
social  customs  of  France  during  the 
Louis  Quinze  period.  The  Messrs.  Put- 
nam will  publish  this  book  shortly. 


In  a  recent  advertisement  of  the  Lon- 
don Times  reprint  of  the  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica  the  following  interesting  para- 
graph appears :  "No  steps  have  yet  been 
taken  towards  preparing  a  tenth  edition, 
and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  if 
such  a  work  should  be  put  in  hand  it 
could  be  completed  in  less  than  fifteen 
or  twenty  years  from  now.  It  is  not,  in- 
deed, certain  that  there  will  ever  be  a 
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tenth  edition,  (iravc  doubts  were  enter- 
tained when  the  ninth  echtion  was  pro- 
posed as  to  whether  it  would  ever  repay 
the  outlay  it  involved.  The  late  Mr. 
Adam  lilack.  who  was  at  that  time  at  the 
head  of  the  house  of  A.  and  C.  Black, 
was  so  strongly  opposed  to  the  undertak- 
ing that  he  withdrew  from  the  firm  in 
order  that  he  might  not  he  involved  in 
the  disaster  which  he  believed  to  be  im- 
minent." 

The  Macmillan  Company  have  in 
preparation  a  beautiful  edition  of  Cran- 
ford,  with  forty  illustrations  in  colours. 
These  illustrations  have  been  ])roduce(l 
by  a  new  process  which  is  expected  to 
be  novel  and  startling  in  its  results.  If 
it  is  successful  there  will  no  doubt 
be  manv  more  books  of  the  kind,  for 
coloured  pictures  are  making  their  way 
more  and  more  into  illustrated  books. 

"If  I  had  ever  so  bad  a  memory  for 
names,"  writes  Mr.  William  Dean  How- 
ells  in  a  recent  American  letter  in  Litera- 
ture, "it  must  have  ke])t  that  of  Paul 
I^urence  Dunbar.  '  Speaking  of  Mr. 
Dunbar*s  volume  of  short  stories  Mr. 
Howells  remarks.  "There  is,  in  fact,  a 
great  deal  of  his  characteristic  humour 
in  these  Folks  from  Dixie,  and  it  mav  be 
merely  as  a  whole  that  the  sketches  are 
less  satisfying  than  the  poems.  *Anner 
'Lizer's  Stumblin'  r>lock'  is  certainly  de- 
lightful,  and  so  is  *Mt.  IMsgah's  Christ- 
mas Possum,'  to  name  l)ut  two  of  the 
dozen  prose  pieces  which  form  the  vol- 
ume. It  is  from  the  same  subtle  insight 
into  the  working  of  the  primitive  imagi- 
natioti  which  delights  us  in  his  verses 
that  the  author  can  note :  *(  )n  the  Sun- 
day following  Mr.  Tohn.son  delivered  a 
stirring  sermon  fn^m  the  text,  "He  pre- 
pare th  a  table  before  me  in  the  presence 
of  mine  enemies,"  «nnd  not  one  of  his 
hearers  but  pictured  the  Psalmist  and  his 
brethren  silting  at  a  'jjossum  feast,  with 
the  congregation  of  a  rival  church  look- 
ing enviously  on.'  " 

Mr.  Kudyarci  l\ij)ling  is  writing  a  se- 
ries of  stories  detailing  the  further  ad- 
ventures of  Stalky  and  Co.,  the  three 
heroes  of  the  story  entitled  "Slaves  of 
the  Lamp."  which  ap])eared  in  Cosmop- 
oli^  some  little  time  ago.     These  stories. 


which  all  deal  with  schoolboy  life  at  a 
public  school,  whose  name  is  somewhat 
thinly  disguised,  will  show  Mr.  Kipling's 
genius  in  a  new  light.  They  will,  of 
course,  be  published  .serially  both  here 
and  in  England  prior  to  being  issued  in 
book  form. 

We  have  commented  on  a  previous 
occasion  on  the  large  prices  which  Mr. 
Rudyard  Kipling  receives  for  his  work. 
We  learn  that  he  has  lately  contracted 
to  write  eight  stories  for  one  of  the  Eng- 
lish magazines  next  year  for  each  of 
which  he  will  receive  about  $1,200.  In 
addition  to  this,  Mr.  Kipling  receives 
payment  from  the  United  States.  India 
and  the  colonies.  This  will  probably 
bring  up  the  price  of  the  stories  to  about 
$2,500  each,  making  in  all  $20,000  per 
year.  After  this,  there  is  a  book  publica- 
tion from  which  Mr.  Kipling  receives 
royalties  in  England  and  America.  This 
should  not  amount  to  less  than  $20,000 
also,  so  that  for  each  .story  the  author 
ultimately  receives  not  less  than  $5,000. 
Whether  these  high  prices  can  be  kept 
up  is  very  doubtful.  If  the  cheap  maga- 
zines succeed  in  injuring  the  older  peri- 
odicals such  terms  certainly  cannot  be 
maintained.  It  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  the  public  attaches  much  im- 
portance to  names,  and  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  the  papers  with  the  larg- 
est circulation,  in  England  at  lea.st.  do 
not  depend  upon  names  at  all.  Some 
years  ago,  for  instance.  Mr.  Kipling 
contributed  one  of  his  best  pieces  of 
work. — better  work  by  far  than  he  has 
been  doing  lately — to  a  Piritish  monthly 
review.  We  have  it  on  good  authority 
that  not  one  extra  copy  of  the  periodi- 
cal was  sold. 

The  October  Bhieki\:ood  takes  high 
literary  rank  among  the  magazines  of 
the  month,  if  for  nothing  else  than  for  its 
critical  study  of  Mr.  Kipling — the  most 
competent  and  satisfactory  review  of  his 
work  that  we  have  vet  seen.  It  is  by  an 
anonymous  writer,  but  whoever  the 
critic  may  be,  his  sanity,  humour,  in- 
sight and  geniality  are  unmistakably 
those  of  a  master  of  the  craft.  Knowl- 
edge, and  not  knowingness,  to  borrow 
his  own  phrase,  of  his  sid)ject  through 
atid  through  gives  him  a  right  to  be 
heard   and    to   be   welcomed    gladly    by 
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every  one  of  Mr.  Kipling's  admirers. 
Ilie  most  strikitig  feature  of  Mr.  Kip- 
ling's work  this  writer  finds  to  be  the 
wide  range  over  which  it  extends. 
Subjects  most  diverse  are  handled  with 
the  same  air  of  ease  and  intimacy.  How 
or  where  Mr.  Kipling  acquired  his  "ex- 
tensive and  peculiar"  knowledge  of  the 
physical  world,  of  the  human  heart  and 
of  animated  nature  excites  our  wonder. 
As  he  himself  says : 

When  'Omer  smote  'is  blooniin'  lyre 
'E'd  *eard  men  sing  by  land  and  sea; 

An'  what  'e  thought  'e  might  require 
'E  went  an'  took — the  >ame  as  me! 


If  Mr.  Kipling  surveys  mankind  from 
China  to  Peru,  it  is  not  from  the  dubi- 
ous point  of  view  of  the  cosmopolitan, 
l)ut  from  the  firm  vantage  ground  of  a 
Briton.  It  is  merelvhis  due  if  we  attribute 
to  him  the  chief  share  among  men  of 
letters   in    that   revival   of   the   imperial 
sentiment  in  the   r>ritish   Isles  and  the 
colonies  which  has  been  so  striking  a 
phenomenon  of  recent  years.     To  have 
reawakened  a  great  people  to  a  sense  of 
its  duties  and   responsibilities,  to  have 
fanned  the  waning  flame  of  an  enlight- 
ened and  yet  fervent  patriotism — these 
are  achievements  of  which   few  indeed 
can  boast.     It  has  been   Mr.   Kii)ling's 
enviable  task  to  bring  down  patriotism 
from  the  closet  to  the  street,  and  to  dif- 
fuse    its     beneficent     itifluence     among 
millions  who  had  hitherto  remained  un- 
touched.    Mr.  Kipling's  teaching  fell  in 
the  main  upon  willing  ears.     If  the  soul 
of  the  English  nation  seems  to  be  more 
profoundly  stirred,  if  ideas  and  aspira- 
tions  of  a  loftier  order  seem   to   have 
taken  root  in  the  nation's  heart,  it  is  to 
Rudyard    Kipling    more    than    to    any 
other  writer  that  the  change  is  due.  just 
as  it  was  he  who  seized  upon  the  un- 
spoken national  thought  atid  enshrined 
it  in  imperishable  verse.     Tt  is  to  be  re- 
gretted, and  ever  more  keenly  deplored, 
that  on   one   Englishman   of  eminence, 
and  evidently  on  one  alone,  did  the  writ- 
ings of  Mr.  Kipling  during  the  last  de- 
cade fail  to  produce  any  perceptible  im- 
pression.    **rrom  childhoo<l  to  old  age 
the  more  poignant  emotions  of  patriot- 
ism and  the  fine  sense  of  national  honour 
were,  unhappily,  strangers  to  the  Ixxsom 
of  William  Ewart  Cdadstone." 


Passing  over  his  review  of  Mr.  Kip- 
ling's view  of  politics,  **Mr.  Kipling's 
most  characteristic  work,"  says  this 
writer,  **is  really  saturated  with  politics 
— the  politics  of  true  statesmanship ;" 
his  resume  of  those  early  writings,  ad- 
dressed to  an  Atiglo- Indian  audience,  in 
which  new  things  became  familiar  in  his 
hands,  and  familiar  things  new ;  his 
analysis  of  the  intermingHng  good  and 
bad.  worth v  and  base,  essential  and 
trifling  in  that  portion  of  Mr.  Kipling's 
work  which  deals  with  Mrs.  Hauksbee, 
the  "boys"  who  make  love  to  her,  and 
the  ( iadsbys  of  Indian  Society,  we  come 
with  more  pleasure  to  his  treatment  of 
the  military  stories  which  have  probably 
enjoyed  the  greatest  vogue  of  all  Mr. 
Kipling's  writings,  and  not  without  rea- 
son. I\3r.  as  this  writer  says,  who  can 
withstand  Mulvanev,  Learovd,  and  Or- 
theris?  We  are  tempted  to  quote  from 
the  Buh'kwood  "unknown"  : 

The  >uhject  of  everyday  hie  in  the  British 
army,  thougli  a  templing  one.  has  been  practi- 
cally left  untouched,  and  clamoured  for  a  man 
of  genius  to  "exploit"  it.     VVe  know  with  what 
success   he   (Kipling)   took    it   up.     Who   can 
withstand  Mulvaney.   Learoyd.  and  Ortheris? 
'Tis  immortial  fame  the  gentleman's  going  to 
give  us."   predicted  the   first-named,   and   the 
prophecy  l)ids  fair  to  come  true.     Since  the 
deathless  Pickwick  and  his  faithful  band  de- 
sisted from  their  wanderings,  no  group  of  per- 
.sonages  has  gained  so  well-assured  a  footing 
in  the  affections  of  the  public  as  these  same 
"soldiers  three."     Men  do  not  love  them,  per- 
haps,   for   their   own     sake>.     As     studies    of 
character  they  count  for  comi)aratively  little. 
.     .  The  claim  which  the  trio  really  has  upon 
f)ur     undying    gratitude     and     regard     arises 
mainly  from  their  being  the  mouthpiece  of  the 
author  for  a  <ieries  of  stories  which  hold  their 
own    with   any    in   our   language    in    point   of 
variety,  humour,  spirit,  and  power.     It  is  un- 
necessary to  expatiate  on  their  merits,  though 
we    may    call    attention   to   the    extraordinary 
felicity  and  appropriateness  of  their  respective 
settings,  of  which  Mulvaney  and  his  comrades 
are  t>ars  magna.     Nor  is  it  possible  to  arrange 
them  in  order  of  excellence.     I'.ach  seems  the 
best   until   the   next   is  read.     We  should  not 
(juarrel  seriously  with  any  one  who  indicated 
a   special    preference   for    "The     Courting    of 
Dinah  Shadd."  and  "With  the  Main  Guard." 
the  latter  being  Mr.  Kipling's  be>t  war-piece, 
with   the    exception    of   "Tlie    Lost    Legion." 
But  we  cannot  pass  from  tlu-m  without  con- 
gratulating  the    British    pri\ate   upon    having 
at  last  found  his  rates  saccr.  and  the  army  gen- 
erally upon  having  fallen  in  with  a  writer  who 
has    taught   the    least   imaginative   of   nations 
what  manful  work  its  soldiers  arc  doing  for  it. 

.\mong  another  class — a  small  class 
of    Mr.    Kipling's    short    stories,    which 
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stands  by  itself  in  virtue  of  possessing 
in  an  especial  degree  the  characteristic 
excellences  of  its  creator's  genius — **Tlie 
Finest  Story  in  the  World"  is  cited  by 
this  anonymous  writer,  as  perhaps  the 
most  striking  illustration  of  Mr.  Kip- 
Hng's  versatility.  "Here  are  the  same 
matchless  power  of  presenting  a  scene 
and  suggesting  an  atmosphere,  the  same 
realistic  commemoration  of  minute  de- 
tails, the  same  idealistic  selection  of  the 
relevant  and  the  essential,  which  dis- 
tinguished the  Indian  narratives,  and  all 
applied  to  a  state  of  facts  long  since 
passed  away."  Yet  in  our  critic's  opin- 
ion, and  wc  agree  with  him,  this  miracle 
of  invention  and  artifice  must  give  place 
to  "The  Man  Who  Would  be  King," 
which  we  venture  to  consider  Mr.  Kip- 
ling's chef-d'ccnvrc  in  prose.  Truly, 
those  to  whom  emotions  are  as  daily 
bread  will  find  there  a  truly  bounteous 
repast.  "A  glowing  imagination,  an  in- 
exhaustible invention,  a  profound  knowl- 
edge of  the  human  heart — these  are 
three  of  Mr.  Kipling's  choicest  posses- 
sions.'* To  what  further  use  he  has  put 
these  gifts  in  his  new  collection  of  short 
stories  called  The  Days  Work,  just  is- 
sued by  the  Doubleday  and  McClure 
Company  will  be  considered  at  length  in 
our  next  number. 


There  has  been  a  very  great  demand 
for  Dr.  Busch's  Bismarck  in  Paris  and  in 
Berlin.  As  the  book  is  printed  only  in 
English  and  is  published  in  London  by 
the  Messrs.  Macmillan,  this  enterprising 
firm  is  doing  a  large  continental  busi- 
ness. We  believe  that  a  copy  was  bound 
especially  for  presentation  to  the  Ger- 
man Emperor,  but  on  reflection  it  was 
thought  better  not  to  send  it. 


The  belated  announcement  that  the 
Cotta  publishing  house  in  Stuttgart  is 
going  to  .bring  out  the  real  Bismarck- 
memoirs,  to  be  published  shortly  in  Eng- 
land and  in  this  country,  does  not  in  the 
least  modify  our  opinion,  expressed  last 
month,  that  Dr.  Busch's  book,  owing 
to  the  author's  intimate  relations  for 
more  than  twenty-five  years  with  the 
Chancellor — whose  reckless  freedom  of 
speech  when  en  famille,  or  with  tried 
friends  is  well  known — is  probably  the 


most  important  secret  political  memoir 
of  the  century  and  the  most  entertain- 
ing biography  that  we  shall  ever  have 
of   Bismarck.     We   have   learned   how 
these  memoirs,  which  the  Cotta  firm  will 
publish,  came  to  be  written,  and   who 
wrote  them.     Bismarck  for  one  did  not 
write  them.     It  is  well  understood  that 
he  could  scarcely  ever  be  persuaded  to 
put  pen  to  paper  during  the   last  ten 
years   of   his   Chancellorship.      All   the 
writing  he  ever  did  was  in  the  form  of 
occasional   marginal   notes  voicing  his 
opinions  in  short,  jerky  phrases,  from  two 
to  five  words  long.  These  notes  his  privy 
councillors  had  to  interpret  to  the  best 
of  their  ability,  and  if  they  failed,  they 
had   to  write   the   document,   letter  or 
treaty,  as  the  case  might  be,  over  again. 
This  is  how  it  happened,  and  we  have 
the  story  on  good  authority :  When  Bis- 
marck retired  to  Friedrichsruhe  his  edi- 
torial duties  there  only  too  frequently 
obliged  him  to  engage  in  that  (to  him) 
most  hateful  of  all  occupations — writing. 
No  wonder  that  Cotta  first  met  with  a 
refusal  from   Bismarck  when,  in   1891, 
he  proposed  the  memoirs  and  named  the 
sum  he  was  willing  to  pay  for  them — a 
round  million  marks!   The  incident  oc- 
curred in  Kissingen.    "But,  your  Grace, 
you  needn't  write  them  yourself,"  urged 
Cotta.  "There  is  Lothar  Bucher  and  Dr. 
Chrysander.   They  can  do  the  mechani- 
cal work — it  is  only  necessary  that  your 
Grace  should  give  the  facts.    And  that 
million  marks  will  come  in  nicely  for 
your   Grace's   grandchildren."    And   in 
this  modified  form  Bismarck  agreed  to 
"write"  his  memoirs.     At  table,  in  his 
little  library,  on  his  walks  and  travels, 
he    recounted    the    political    events    in 
which  he  had  figured  to  those  two  gen- 
tlemen,   leaving   to    them    the    task    to 
verify  his  statements,  to  arrange  them 
in   chronological   order  and   to   supply 
dates  and  historical  proofs.    Bucher  was 
appointed  editor,  and  as  Bismarck  him- 
self said  at  one  time,  "corrector  of  the 
work." 

Now,  if  there  ever  lived  a  more  pro- 
saic person  than  Bucher,  a  person  more 
wedded  to  cold,  unadorned  facts,  or  a 
person  more  afraid  to  step  on  one's  toes, 
that  person  is  Chrysander.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  Bismarck  meant  to  give 
Cotta  his  money's  worth,  for  he  was  a 
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fair-dealing  man,  but  how  could  he  with 
such  watchdogs  at  his  elbow, — watch- 
dogs who  g^iarded  state  secrets  and  the 
personality  of  royal  and  political  per- 
sonages like  the  honour  of  a  fair  lady, 
watchdogs  who  were  wont  to  show  their 
teeth  at  everything  not  entirely  conven- 
tional, doubly  authenticated  and  proof 
against  giving  offence  to  any  person, 
living  or  dead?  Under  these  circum- 
stances the  real  Bismarck  memoirs  can- 
not help  being  disappointing.  This  view 
is  strengthened  also  by  the  late  Prince 
Bismarck's  well-known  aversion  to  ap- 
pear in  a  role  that  was  not  entirely  in  ac- 
cord with  his  pose  as  a  grand  seignor. 
Over  his  own  name  he  would  never  pub- 
lish anything  that  might  throw  doubt 
upon  his  veracity,  his  good  breeding  or 
his  gentlemanly  behaviour  towards  the 
weaker  sex.  Only  a  few  months  before 
his  death  he  "called  down"  Dr.  Horst 
Kohl,  the  publisher  of  the  Bismarck 
Year  Book,  for  printing  two  or  three 
squibs  reflecting  on  certain  politicians. 
The  Year  Books  containing  these  para- 
graphs were  recalled  from  the  stores  and 
stalls  and  were  reissued  with  the  offens- 
ive pages  cut  out,  or  blackened,  Russian 
fashion.  And  this  same  Dr.  Kohl  is 
now  named  as  editor  of  Cottars  Bis- 
marck memoirs!  Another  significant 
fact  remains  to  be  stated.  The  Ham- 
burger Nachrichten  is  attacking  Busch's 
book  and  calling  the  author  names. 
Sour  grapes !  for,  according  to  the  orig- 
inal plan,  the  Nachrichten  was  to  print 
the  Cotta  memoirs  serially  before  they 
appeared  in  book  form.  Dr.  Busch's 
indiscreet  publication  which  saw  the 
light  in  the  London  Times  and  a  Berlin 
newspaper  spoiled  that  plan.  In  the 
end,  the  Cotta  publication  may  be  found 
more  accurate:  but  Dr.  Busch's  is  cer- 
tain to  prove  the  more  entertaining  and 
readable  biography.  Privy  Councillor 
Kroener  is  the  present  head  of  the  Cotta 
publishing  house. 

The  sensation  of  the  September  maga- 
zines in  England  arose  in  an  unexpected 
quarter.  The  Girl's  07vn  Paper,  pub- 
lished by  the  Religious  Tract  Society,  in 
its  September  number,  gives  certain 
directions  on  smoking  to  a  young  gplrl. 
We  make  the  following  extract: 

No  one  should  smoke  more  than  half  an 
ounce  of  tobacco  a  day.    This  equals  from 


nine  to  twelve  cigarettes.  According  to  this, 
seventeen  cigarettes  daily  are  decidedly  too 
many.  Half  that  number  would  be  a  fair  al- 
lowance for  a  full-grown  man.  For  a  girl  of 
seventeen  to  smoke  seventeen  cigarettes  a 
day  is  very  wrong,  and  you  ought  certainly 
to  greatly  reduce  (sic  )  that  number,  if  you 
do  not  give  up  smoking  entirely.  Have  you 
never  heard  of  the  really  serious  objection 
to  girls  smoking?  That  the  constant  move- 
ment of  the  lips,  backward  and  forward,  up 
and  down,  while  indulging  in  the  forbidden 
act,  frequently  produces  a  moustache. 

We  knew  of  a  doctor  of  divinity  who 
was  a  great  smoker,  and  who  was  ac- 
customed to  defend  the  practice  by  say- 
ing that  if  tobacco  were  not  smoked 
there  would  be  no  use  for  it  in  the  world. 
But  even  that  eminent  divine  would 
have  hesitated,  we  thiftk,to  give  advice  to 
girls  about  smoking  cigarettes.  Surely 
when  this  communication  slipped  into 
the  otherwise  highly  respectable  pages 
of  The  GirVs  Oimi  Paper,  the  worthy 
editor  was  caught  napping. 


During  the  closing  years  of  his  life 
Thomas  Carlyle  was  often  urged  by  his 
favourite  sister,  Mrs.  Aitken,  to  select 
his  biographer,  but  he  always  repHed,  *T 
wish  to  have  no  biography."  One  morn- 
ing, however,  in  her  woman's  way,  she 
expatiated  at  length  on  the  question 
while  he  remained  silent,  and  wound  up 
by  saying  pointedly :  "It  is  not  for  you 
to  decide  whether  you  will  have  a  biog- 
raphy. Many  persons  will  write  biog- 
raphies of  you  whether  you  wish  it  or 
not."  As  he  rose  from  the  breakfast 
table  there  was,  says  one  who  was  pres- 
ent, a  far-away  look  on  his  face,  as  he 
said  softly  in  a  half  soliloquy,  "Yes,  there 
will  be  many  biographies."  Certain  it  is 
that  interest  in  Carlyle  has  not  been  al- 
lowed to  wane  for  want  of  scribes  to 
chronicle  the  doings  and  misdoings  of 
his  life,  and  at  the  present  moment  the 
scratching  of  many  pens  in  his  behalf 
may  be  heard  in  various  quarters.  We 
are  not  only  having  new  editions  of  Car- 
lyle edited  by  well-known  scholars  and 
litterateurs,  notably  the  "Centenary  Edi- 
tion." now  in  course  of  importation  by 
the  Messrs.  Scribner,  but  everywhere  in 
the  periodical  press  we  are  met  con- 
stantly with  Carlyleana — as  we  write 
Literature  comes  to  our  desk  with  a 
commentary  on  a  curious  bit  of  Car- 
lyle literature  from  the  pen  of  Edmund 
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(jossc.  'Ilieii  tlic  (loath  of  Mrs.  Robert 
Harming — C'arlylo's  '•small  Jenny" — at 
the  beginning  of  the  year  brought  into 
the  market  a  number  of  interesting  let- 
ters of  Carlyle's  which  were  in  her  pos- 
session. These  are  now  appearing  in  the 
Atlantic  Monthly,  and  will  be  ])ublishe(l  in 
book  form  later  in  the  vear  bv  Messrs. 
Houghton,  Miftlin  and  Company.  The 
announcement  which  was  made  in  these 
columns  last  March  that  these  letters 
were  in  existence  did  nt)t  evoke  nuich  in- 
terest at  the  time,  as  it  was  believed  that 
nearly  everything  of  importance  con- 
cerning Carlyle  had  already  seen  the 
light  in  print.  lUit  the  letters  have  proved 
to  be  exceedingly  valuable  not  only  for 
the  facts  which  they  furnish  about  Car- 
lyle's literary  activity  during  the  period 
of  his  corres])ondence  with  his  sister, 
but  for  the  kindlv  and  svmpathctic  rela- 
tions  which  they  reveal  as  existing  be- 
tween Carl  vie  and  his  familv.  It  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  no  future  biog- 
rapher of  C'arlyle  can  afford  to  overlook 
these  letters :  indeed,  they  make  a  revis- 
ion of  previous  biographies  a  necessity 
and  render  more  ])atent  the  fact  that  the 
standard  life  of  C'arlyle  is  yet  to  be 
written. 

That  such  a  life  is  forthc<)ming  we 
are  assuretl  by  the  author  of  a  volume 
entitled  Mr.  l^romic  ami  Carlyli\  which 
w^ill  be  published  shortly.  Mr.  David 
Wilson,  whose  studv  of  Carl  vie  has  cov- 
ered  many  years,  "hopes  ultimately."  to 
(|UOte  from  his  ]>reface,  **to  ])ublish  a  Life 
of  Thomas  i\irlyh\  telling  the  true  story 
of  Carlyle's  life  in  detail  and  gathering 
together  in  a  duly  sifted  condition  every- 
thing interesting  and  authentic  that  can 
be  discovered  regarding  him.  That 
work,  however,  is  not  likely  to  be  fin- 
ished for  many  years."  In  the  mean- 
time, Mr.  Wilson  has  thought  fit  to  pub- 
lish a  preliminary  work  dealing  with  the 
delusions  current  about  Carlyle,  and 
for  which  he  holds  I^'roude  chieflv  re- 
sponsible,  so  that  his  book  about  to  ap- 
pear is  intended  to  clear  the  way  for  the 
larger  work  to  follow.  We  have  been 
greatly  interested  in  Mr.  Wilson's  book, 
a  copy  of  which  we  have  seen  in  advance 
sheets.  To  be  sure,  I'>oude\s  "romanc- 
ing" about  Carlyle  has  been  generally 
accepted  for  some  time  now.  and  yet  Mr. 
Wilson's    method    of    marshalling    his 


facts,  of  drawing  u])on  contemporary 
authorities,  of  comparing  the  two  sides  of 
the  argument  in  his  arraignment  of 
I^Voude  and  his  defence  of  Carlyle.  is  pre- 
sented in  such  a  clear  and  judicial  man- 
ner that  the  result  has  the  effect  of  a 
fresh  statement  of  facts. 


lUit  the  most  interesting  discovery 
uhich  we  have  m.ade  from  ^lr.  Wilson's 
book  is  the  existence  of  a  diary  which 
Carlyle's  nephew  "Tom"  ke])t  during 
the  ten  days  which  he  and  his  brother 
sptnt  with  Carlyle  in  1878,  when  the  lat- 
ter was  living,  an  old  man  of  eighty- 
three  years,  at  "The  Park,  Troqueer," 
near  I)umfries.  Alexander  and  Thomas, 
his  two  nephews,  were  the  sons  of  his 
favourite  brother  "Alick"  and  had 
crossed  from  Canada  principally  to  visit 
Carlyle  and  other  relatives.  Mr.  Wilson 
came  across  the  diary  cpiite  accidentally. 
( )n  questioning  the  Uoswellian  Tr)m  how- 
he  could  recall  with  certaintv  after  so 
many  years  his  uncle's  words — "1  wrote 
them  down,"  said  he,  and  triumphantly 
produced  the  \)nok.  Mr.  Wilson  claims 
that  this  new  Thomas  Carlyle  rivals 
Iloswell  in  his  unconscious  skill  and 
veracity ;  the  most  interesting  thing 
about  his  diary  being  that  it  was  written 
for  his  own  reading  and  that  of  his  fam- 
ily without  any  thought  of  publication. 
Mr.  Wilson  has  reserved  most  of  the 
record  of  Carlvle's  talk  in  this  diarv  for 
])ubhcation  later  in  the  full  account  of 
his  life,  but  a  few  extracts  are  given, 
some  of  which  our  readers  may  find  in- 
teresting, as  they  will  appear  here  for  the 
first  time  in  print. 

loth  August,  1878.— It  was  dark  when  wo 
knocked  at  the  door.  Mary  met  us  on  our  en- 
trance, and  soon  after  ushered  us  into  the 
presence  of  Uncle  Carlyle.  who  was  resting  on 
a  sofa.  lie  raised  himself  to  a  sitting  posture, 
shook  us  kindly  by  the  hand,  and  said,  "Oh. 
Tom.  is  this  you?  IIow  arc  you?  Sit  down 
and  let  me  see  you.  How  thick  you  have  got. 
.\lick!     How  did  you  get  so  thick?" 

Brother  Alick  did  not  seem  to  have  the 
proper  or  indeed  any  explanation  of  the  cause 
(|uite  handy:  but  suggested  that  he  was  older 
than  when  they  last  met. 

We  sat  down,  and  Carlyle  looked  at  me  for 
a  while,  and  then  said:  "Yes.  I  can  recog- 
nise some  features  yet.  Were  your  mother 
and  the  rest  well?"  was  his  next  question,  and 
after  being  satisfied  on  that  topic,  he  then 
said.  **I  was  sorry  to  hear  of  your  undertaking 
to  visit  Paris  under  such  circumstances 
strangers  there  could  not  get  beds.  I  believe." 
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Under  a  slight  nnsunderstanding  on  my  part, 
thinking  he  was  vexed  at  our  going  to  Paris 
at  all,  I  answered,  "Our  chief  object  in  com- 
ing was  to  see  our  kindred  in  Britain,  and  we 
got  tickets  by  way  of  Paris  nearly  as  cheaply 
as    to    liumfriesshire    direct."     Carlylc:    "'Oh, 

yes Did    you    see    Gainbctta?     If 

your  object  was  to  meet  with  men  you  should 
have  seen  him.  lie  is  going  to  be  their  lead- 
ing man  there.  What  did  you  get  by  going 
there?"  ...  I  stated  that  we  liad  not  seen 
Gambetta,  but  that  we  had  seen  some  fine 
sights,  at  which  Cousin  Mary  laughed  and 
Carlyle  smiled. 

He  is  tall  and  slightly  stooped,  and  with  a 
fresh  colour  in  his  cheeks  yet,  and  much  finer 
looking  than  the  photographs  of  late  would 
lead  one  to  suppose.  Is  in  his  eighty-fourth 
year  [eighty-third  to  be  exact],  mind  (juite 
dear  and  memory  strikingly  good  still. 

Carlyle  rusticating^  in  Scotland  in  his 
eighty-third  year  is  pleasantly  pictured. 
According  to  this  diary  he  took  l)reak- 
fast  after  a  walk  of  about  a  mile  every 
morning  between  eight  and  nine.  "Then 
he  reads  a  good  part  of  the  day — in  the 
open  air  when  possible  .  .  .  sitting 
in  the  shade  of  some  trees  near  the 
house  .  .  ."  He  "has  difficulty  in 
finding  new  books  worth  reading,  and 
was  perusing  his  own  Frederick  the  Great 
during  our  visit.  He  has  lunch  at  two 
1\  M.  Then  he  and  his  niece  Mary  take 
a  carriage  drive  for  a  couple  of  hours 
.  .  ."  Of  Carlyle's  talk  during  those 
days  when  his  ne])hew  Thomas  played 
l>oswell  unconsciously  for  us,  the  follow- 
ing may  be  quoted.  They  were  driving 
on  the  I  ith  of  August,  1878: 

We  noticed  .some  broom  growing  by  the 
roadside,  and  my  cousin  (Mary)  stopped  the 
carriage  and  got  out  to  gather  some  of  the 
seeds  for  me.  to  be  sown  in  Canada.  While 
she  was  so  engaged,  uncle  repeated  the  lines 
of  the  old  ballad,  **0  the  broom,  the  bonny 
bonny  broom,  the  broom  of  the  Cowden 
Knowes." 

Carlyle.  .speaking  of  one  too  lazy  to  work, 
said:  "In  America  you  would  call  such  a 
one  a  loafer!''  lie  then  quoted  laughingly 
the  lines  from  a  recent  American  poem  (by 
Colonel  John  Hay): 

Aneels  carried  him  home  to  his  own, 
A  darned  si^rht  better  business  than  loafing  around 
the  throne. 

Carlyle  strongly  dislikes  **him  whom  men 
call  Dizzy.'*  He  said:  "The  Russians  have 
shown  a  great  deal  of  moderation  and  love 
of  peace  all  through  this  dispute.  Dizzy  is 
one  of  the  most  popular  men  in  England  at 
present,  on  account  of  his  bringing  about  the 
Treaty  of  Berlin;  but  when  the  extra  expendi- 
ture has  to  be  raised  by  taxation,  the  people 
won't  think  so  much  of  the  arrangement,  as, 
after  all,  it  is  no  real  settlement  of  the  ques- 
tion.   They  praise  Dizzy  for  bringing  troops 


from  India,  as  though  ii  were  an  original  idea 
on  his  part.  But  the  same  thing  has  been 
done  before.  When  Sydney  Smith  was  de- 
fending Acre  from  the  P'rench,  Indian  troops 
were  under  order*^.  and  on  the  way  to  help 
him,  but  were  not  needed.     .     .     ." 

Speaking  of  the  elder  D'Israeli  and  some 
literary  work  of  his,  Carlyle  remarked,  "And 
he  did  to  some  extent  succeed  in  imparling 
a  tinge  of  lre<;hness  to  the  old  subjects  he 
was  writing  about,  somewhat  in  the  <:ame 
way  as  he  might  renovate  an  old  suit  of 
clothes,'* 

I  asked  Carlyle's  opinion  of  Gladstone,  and 
he  replied:  "Oh,  he  i>  a  man  who  has  a 
great  deal  to  say  for  himself;  talks  a  great 
deal  about  his  principles;  but  his  principles 
will  change  in  any  direct it)n  where  self-interest 
leads  him." 

I  said  that  we  had  a  notion  in  Canada  that 
he  (Gladstone)  would  have  liked  well  to  see 
the  colonies  cut  adrift. 

Carlylc: — The  British  people  never  wanted 
the  colonie>  to  be  separated. 

On  another  occasion,  when  near  the  turn- 
ing point  in  our  walk,  we  came  to  a  little  girl 
sitting  by  the  hedge.  Carlyle  .stopped  and 
asked  her  age,  and  if  she  went  to  school.  He 
then  gave  her  some  pence,  and  remarked  as 
we  proceeded,  "That  is  a  nice,  modest  little 
body,  and  answers  one's  questions  at 
t)nce.     .     .     ." 

Carlyle  inquired  about  the  breeds  of  horses 
in  Canada,  and  after  some  talk  on  that  sub- 
ject, be  made  us  laugh  by  telling  of  a  boy 
who  had  to  write  an  essay  on  the  horse,  and 
produced  the  following:  "The  horse  is  a  very 
useful  animal.  He  has  four  legs,  one  at  each 
corner.     .     .     ." 

Carlylc: — "Have  you  read  any  of  Franklin's 
works?" 

/: — "No,  I  never  have." 

Carlylc: — "His  works  are  well  worth  read- 
ing." 

I: — Didn't  he  write  some  Almanack?" 

Carlyle  {,^i'ith  a  smile): — "Oh,  yes,  Poor  Rich- 
ard's Almanack.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  talk 
and  boasting  nowadays  about  scientific  in- 
ventions and  discoveries,  but  the  fact  is  that 
the  present  generation  are  not  the  originator-^ 
of  the  most  important  ones.  What  a  talk  they 
make  about  the  electric  telegraph!  But  when 
Franklin  succeeded  in  drawing  a  current  of 
electricity  with  his  kite  from  the  thunder- 
cloud— that  was  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
the  electric  telegraph.     .     .     ." 

On  the  day  of  parting,  the  cab  for  his  usual 
drive  was  at  the  door.  His  niece  Mary  called 
to  us — "Uncle  is  waiting." 

We  stepped  out  into  the  little  hall,  and  he 
said,  'T  would  like  you  to  get  a  photograph 
of  your  fathers  grave  and  send  it  to  me.  I 
will  bear  all  the  expense."  We  then  shook 
hands.  His  parting  words  were:  *"Good-bye: 
this  is  the  last  you  will  ever  see  of  me.  Try 
and  lead  manly  good  lives." 

The  father  of  these  bovs  was,  as  has 
been  already  said,  C^arlyle's  favourite 
brother  Alick,  who  had  emigrated  to 
Canada  some  years  before  their  sister 
Jenny    in    1851    rejoined    her   husband. 
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Robert  Hanning,  also  "over  in  Amer- 
ica." It  may  be  interesting  in  speaking 
(jf  him,  and  in  view  of  the  reference  that 
has  been  made  to  his  sons  who  visited 
Carlyle  after  their  father's  death,  to 
quote  from  a  letter  which  Carlyle  wrote 
In)  his  mother  from  Chelsea,  about  the 
time  that  his  brother  Alick  was  rough- 
ing it  in  Canada.  The  letter  is  among 
the  collection  now  being  published  in 
the  Atlantic,  and  will  appear  in  the  cur- 
rent number.  It  is  dated  March  10, 
1844: 

I  sent  your  good  litde  note  to  the  Doctor. 
Jamie's  letter  for  Alick  came  duly  to  hand 
and  was  duly  forwarded;  I  also  wrote  a  letter 
to  Alick  myself.  Poor  fellow,  I  suppose  he 
has  had  a  very  solitary,  meditative  winter  of 
it  over  in  America  and  has  no  doubt  had  a 
great  many  rellccticins  in  his  head,  looking 
back  and  looking  forward,  with  perhaps  sad- 
ness enou>?h.  but  it  will  dr.)  him  good,  I  really 
believe.  Perhaps  this  winter,  seemingly  one 
of  the  idlest  he  has  had,  may  turn  out  to  be 
one  of  the  most  profitably  occupied.  My  own 
hope  and  persuasion  is  that  he  will  now  do 
well,  that  he  is  probably  about  to  begin  a  new 
course  of  activity  on  better  terms  than  before, 
better  terms  both  inward  and  outward,  and 
that  in  time,  poor  fellow,  he  may  begin  to  see 
the  fruit  of  his  labour  round  him  and  go  on  with 
much  more  peace  and  prosperity  than  hereto- 
fore. ...  I  also  like  the  tone  of  his  let- 
ters, which  is  much  quieter  than  it  used  to  be. 
lie  does  not  know,  I  suppose,  in  what  direc- 
tion he  is  to  go  when  Ai)ril  arrives.  I  urged, 
as  Jamie  did.  that  a  healthy  quality  of  situation 
should  outweigh  all  other  considerations  what- 
ever, that  for  the  rest  all  places  seem  to  me 
much  alike;  if  the  land  were  cheap,  it  would 
be  unfavourably  situated  &c.  I  also  hinted 
my  notion  that  a  small  piece  of  good  handy 
soil  might  be  preferable  to  a  large  lot  of  un- 
towardly,  outlying  ground.  We  can  only 
hope  and  pray  he  may  be  guided  well.  We 
cannot  assist  him  with  any  real  guidance. 
DilViculties  be>et  a  man  everywhere  under  this 
sun.  There  if  he  have  patience,  insight, 
energy  cind  justness  of  mind  he  will  daily 
conquer  farther, — not  otherwise,  either  in 
America  or  here.  Rut  as  I  said,  I  have  never 
lost  hope  with  .\lick,  and  I  have  now  better 
hope  than  ever.  We  will  commit  him  to  the 
all-wise  Governor  with  many  a  prayer  from 
the  bottom  of  all  our  hearts  that  it  may  be 
well  with  him.  To  hear  and  know  that  he 
does  SCI'  good  under  the  sun,  fighting  his 
way  like  a  true  man  in  that  new  country! 
What  a  comfort  to  you  and  to  every  one 
of  us.  My  dear  mother.  I  know  your  heart  is 
many  a  time  sad  about  Alick.  He  is  far 
away  and  there  are  others  of  us  gone  .still 
farther,  beyr)nd  the  shores  of  this  earth, 
whither  our  i)Oor  thoughts  vainly  strive  to 
follow  them — our  hearts'  love  following  them 
still: — but  we  know  this  one  thing,  that  God 
is  there  also,  in  America,  in  the  dark  grave  it- 
self and  the  unseen  Kternity — even  lie  is 
there  too,  and  will  not  He  do  all  things  well? 


We  have  no  other  anchor  of  the  soul  in  any  of 
the  tempests,  great  or  little,  of  this  world. 
Hy  this  let  us  hold  fast  and  piously  hope 
in  all  scenes  and  seasons  whatsoever.     Amen. 


The  feat  of  raising  $58,000  in  three 
days  in  order  to  secure  the  conditional 
gift  of  $100,000  for  Barnard  College 
aroused  a  good  deal  of  interest  last 
month,  not  only  in  New  York  City,  but 
throughout  the  country.  Apropos  of  the 
fact  that  Mr.  George  \.  Plimpton,  the 
genial  treasurer  of  Barnard  College,  is 
perhaps  the  best  known  "beggar"  in  the 
city,  and  that  upon  him  rested  most  of 
the  burden  of  wiping  out  the  debt  of  the 
college,  it  is  rather  amusing  to  observe, 
as  one  does,  when  one  approaches  the 
private  office  of  Mr.  Plimpton,  a  large 
and  conspicuous  sign  upon  the  steps 
with  the  warning : 

BEGGARS     ARE     POSITIVELY     NOT 
ADMITTED. 

There  will  be  published  early  this 
nionth  by  Mr.  Edwin  \\\  Dayton,  of  this 
city,  a  little  book  containing  stray  notes 
of  nature  and  literature  taken  at  random 
in  the  Central  Park.  It  is  entitled  My 
Park  Book,  and  is  written  by  Annie 
Nathan  Meyer,  of  Barnard  College.  The 
book  is  bound  in  a  dainty  fashion  and  is 
of  a  size  that  allows  it  to  be  easily  slipped 
into  the  pocket,  so  that  it  may  be  found 
companionable  when  one  is  inclined  to 
rusticate  in  the  Park.  On  account  of  its 
local  inspiration  and  interest  Mrs.  Mey- 
er's work  should  be  very  popular  in  and 
around  New  York. 

Mr.  Hall  Caine  explains  that  he  has  first 
brought  out  his  play,  The  Christian,  in 
America,  because  religious  feeling  is  run- 
ning very  high  in  England  at  present. 
"The  Church  of  England  as  an  establish- 
ment appears  to  be  on  its  trial.  There  is  a 
strong  movement  against  everything 
that  savours  of  High  Church.  In  Amer- 
ica there  is  no  established  church,  and 
therefore  no  State  church  agitation.  The 
American  people  will  judge  of  the  play 
simply  as  a  love  story  such  as  it  is  in- 
tended to  be."  Mr.  Hall  Caine  says  that 
he  wrote  The  Christian  two  years  ago 
"with  cill  my  heart  and  .soul  and  strength. 
The  discussion  over  it  reached  America, 
and    extended    even    to    Germany   and 
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Italy.  There  were  many 
who  thought  the  book 
was  wrong,  and  there 
were  as  many  who 
thought  it  was  right.  The 
love  questions  dealt  with 
came  very  near  to  the 
hearts  of  people,  and  a 
good  deal  of  feeling  was 
displaye<l,  but  my  pur- 
pose was  served.  The 
Christian  has  made  people 
think — that  is  all.  Into 
the  merits  of  this  or  that 
discussion  arising  out  o[ 
my  book  I  will  not  enter. 
I  have  had  my  say :  I 
think  the  book  covers 
everything."  Mr.  Caine 
says  that  he  firmly  be- 
lieves in  John  Storm's  re- 
ligion, and  moreover,  if 
he  remains  in  America 
for  any  length  of  time  it 
will  be  to  preach  that  re- 
hgion.  and  not  to  lecture. 


'93 

We  have  had  the  privi- 
lege of  glancing  through 
an  interesting  and  inti- 
mate paper  on  "Alphonsc 
Daiiclet  in  Private  Life," 
written  by  his  friend,  J. 
¥.  Raffaeli,  and  accom- 
panied with  several  draw- 
ings by  this  artist.  The 
article  will  appear  in  the 
current  number  of  the 
Pal!  Mail  Magaziiw.  Dau- 
dct  was  a  great  storv 
teller,  il.  Raffaelti  tells 
us.  "Xothing  could  equal 
the  facility  he  had  for 
transforming  everything 
that  impressed  him  into 
interesting  stories.  It  was 
delightful  to  see  him,  with 
his  beautiful  bead,  launch 
into  conversation :  and  I 
well  remember  the  excit- 
ing Sunday  afternoons 
that  we  spent  in  Gon- 
court's  gniiicr.  as  his  in- 
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From  B  drawine  by  J,  F.  Ralla#11i.    By  couriesy  ot  tl 
Mall  MflEBzlne." 

tiniate  friends  culled  the  study  in  the 
artistic  house  at  Anteiiil,  where  Daudet 
by  his  ardour  and  vivacious  iiiteHigence 
was  a  veritable  leader.  If  any  one  of  us 
began  to  tell  a  storv  Daudet  was  seen  to 
move  restlessly  in  his  chair,  impatient  to 
relate  his  own :  and  Daiidci's  story, 
which  always  had  a  basis  of  reality,  be- 
came according  to  the  circumstances,  to 
the  persons  present  or  to  the  amount  of 
attention  paid  in  listenin^r,  light  and 
short,  or  ample,   magnificent,  extrava- 


gant even.  He  was  the  first  to 
be  amused  at  this  exercise,  hke 
a  child." 

R 
M.  Raffaelli  insists  upon  the 
childlike  nature  of  Daudet's 
character,  and  says  that  the 
books  in  which  he  has  best 
shown  his  original  qualities  are 
those  where  we  find  the  best 
and  the  most  of  this  childlike 
attribute  of  imaginative  story 
telling — in  the  three  "Tartar- 
ins."  "  Tartarin  is  Daudet 
himself:  it  is  our  Southerner, 
jolly  and  good-hearted,  a  great 
dispenser  of  justice,  a  great 
dreamer,  whole-souled  and 
blessed  with  a  glowing  imagi- 
nation. We  must  consider  Tar- 
tarin dc  Tarascoii,  Tartarin  sur 
Ics  Alpcs,  and  the  first  in  date 
Avcnturcs  Prodigieiises  dc  Tar- 
tarin as  masterpieces  of  French 
literature  and  the  French  heart. 
These  books  should  be  com- 
pared to  Don  Quixote,  by  Cer- 
vantes, and  they  are  in  no  wise 
inferior  to  the  Spanish  classic." 
Curiously  enough,  M.  Raffaelli 
tells  us  Daudet  never  liked  to 
hear  any  one  speak  of  the  Tar- 
tarins  with  especial  admiration. 
He  preferred  Sapho  to  all  his 
other  novels. 


M.  Raffaelli  is  the  happy  pos- 
sessorof  numerous  unpublished 
notes  of  memoranda  which 
Daudet  was  in  the  habit  of  jot- 
ting down  concerning  the  per- 
sonages who  were  to  figure  in 
his  projected  volumes.  Judg- 
e  "Pall  iug  by  the  transcriptions  which 

M.  RafiFaelli  has  given  us,  Dau- 
det's keen  power  of  minute  ob- 
servation in  the  preparation  of  his  work 
would  seem  to  be  rivalled  only  by  that  of 
Dickens.  One  of  these  notes  we  quote 
here  for  the  pathos  of  its  unfulfilled  pur- 
pose: 

Shall  I  never  wrile  a  book  on  The  Famityf 
The  cruelty,  the  injustice,  the  blindness  of 
parents;  hearts  that  become  estrangeJ;  graft- 
ings; the  mother  who  gives  her  daughter 
in  marriage,  but  who  wants  to  keep  her  at  the 
^ame  time;  pater  qui  Uliam  siiam  iiiigil  ted 
palam  diligere  mum  aitdet  propter  invidiam 
malris;   the  family,   this  group  of   individuals 
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that  nature  forms  and  amuses  herself  in  com- 
posing of  incongruous  elements,  a  thicket  of 
cruel  thorns!  Adoptive  relations,  the  real 
family! 

The  portrait  of  Daudet  given  here  is  a 
reduction  of  the  full-page  drawing  in  the 
Pall  Mall  Magazine  by  M.  Raffaelli,  and 
shows  the  celebrated  author  as  he  ap- 
peared during  the  last  years  of  his  life. 

It  may  be  recollected  that  Mr.  Paul 
Sabatier,  the  biographer  of  Saint  Fran- 
cis of  Assisi,  discovered  last  year  the  old- 
est life  of  the  Saint,  written  by  his  fa- 
vourite disciple,  Brother  Leo.  Dr.  Se- 
bastier  ha§  translated  the  Latin  original, 
and  Mr.  David  Nutt  will  publish  his  ver- 
sion immediately  in  England. 

Mr.  Justin  H.  McCarthy's  prose  ver- 
sion of  Omar  Khayyam,  which  we  had 
occasion  to  mention  in  these  columns 
last  month,  was  published  some  ten 
years  ago  by  Mr.  Nutt,  and  almost  ranks 
with  the  first  edition  of  FitzGerald  as  an 
Omar  rarity.  Mr.  McCarthy  has  re- 
vised and  abridged  his  version,  and  it 
will  be  issued  almost  immediately  by 
Mr.  Nutt. 

Mr.  Justin  Huntly  McCarthy  is  the 
son  of  the  historian  Justin  McCarthy, 
whose  reminiscences  will  be  published 
by  Messrs.  Chatto  and  Windus,  in  Eng- 
land, and  in  all  probability  by  the  Messrs. 
Harper  in  this  country.  They  will  be- 
gin with  a  description  of  London  as  it 
was  when  the  author  first  knew  it  in 
1852.  This  will  include  a  reminiscence 
of  the  great  Duke  of  Wellington.  The 
author  proceeds  through  names  like 
Brougham,  Bismarck,  Cobden,  Bright, 
Dickens,  Thackeray,  Carlyle,  Tennyson, 
Robert  Browning,  John  Stuart  Mill,  to 
Meredith,  Hardy,  Henry  James,  and 
Mrs.  Lynn  Linton .  There  are  many  highly 
interesting  letters  by  Bright  which  will 
appear  for  the  first  time  in  print. 
Mr.  McCarthy  visited  the  United  States 
in  1868,  and  remained  two  years,  mak- 
ing the  acquaintance  of  Emerson,  Long- 
fellow, Holmes,  and  many  others.  He 
gives  recollections  of  the  Bohemia  of 
London  in  its  earlier  days,  and  draws 
some  pictures  of  the  better  and  nobler 
Bohemia  of  an  artistic  and  literary  soci- 
ety which  flourished  in  the  regions  of 
Fitzroy  Square  during  more  recent  days. 


but  which  has  long  disappeared  since 
then,  and  scattered  itself  over  the  West 
End  of  London.  There  are  also,  as 
might  be  expected,  a  good  many  politi- 
cal recollections,  and  altogether  the  book 
promises  very  well. 

Mr.  Marion  Crawford's  new  book, 
Ave  Roma  Immortalis:  Studies  from  tfie 
Chronicles  of  Rome,  is  said  to  be  unlike 
any  of  the  numerous  books  that  have 
been  written  about  Rome.  Mr.  Crawford 
spent  his  childhood  and  youth  in  the 
Eternal  City,  and  has  for  many  years 
been  a  close  student  of  the  old  Latin 
and  Italian  chronicles,  in  many  of  which 
there  are  true  stories  more  startling  than 
any  that  a  writer  of  fiction  would  dare 
to  invent.  Mr.  Crawford  takes  the  four- 
teen different  regions  into  which  the  city 
was  divided  in  mediaeval  times,  and  goes 
through  one  after  another,  describing 
the  characteristic  buildings  of  each  as 
they  have  been  in  different  ages,  and  as 
we  see  them  now,  and  giving  the  his- 
tories of  the  peoples  who  lived  in  them. 
In  a  letter  just  written  by  Dr.  S.  Weir 
Mitchell,  upon  finishing  Mr.  Crawford's 
work,  we  find  him  saying:  "I  have  not 
for  a  long  while  read  a  book  which 
pleased  me  more  than  Mr.  Crawford's 
Roma.  It  is  cast  in  a  form  so  original 
and  so  available  that  it  must  surely  take 
the  place  of  all  other  books  about  Rome 
which  are  needed  to  help  one  to  under- 
stand its  story  and  its  archaeology.  .  .  . 
The  book  had  for  me  a  rare  interest." 
There  are  thirty  full-page  illustrations  in 
photogravure,  and  a  hundred  other  illus- 
trations which  have  been  especially 
drawn  for  the  text. 

"Pan  comes  out  his  shell  to-day,"  wrote 
Mr.  Barnard,  the  sculptor,  to  a  friend 
upon  the  successful  casting  of  the  statue 
in  September.  The  statue  of  Pan  is  now 
undergoing  the  final  burnishing,  and 
within  the  next  few  weeks  will  be  placed 
in  position  and  unveiled  in  the  Central 
Park  of  this  city,  probably  between  Sev- 
enty-second and  Eighty-first  streets,  on 
the  west  side.  The  preparation  for  the 
work  of  casting  employed  the  Henry 
Bonnard  Bronze  Company  eight 
months.  The  statue  is  of  colossal  size 
and  bears  the  distinction  of  being  the 
first  bronze  ever  cast  entire.    It  was  first 
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intendeil  for  a  fouiKain  figure,  and  Mr. 
Barnard  modelled  an  inimitable  baby 
face,  representing  a  youthful  [aim  which 
was  to  be  used  in  duplication  as  gar- 
goyles around  the  base.  On  another 
page  there  is  printed  a  poem  which  was 
written  "on  seeing  the  plaster  cast  of 
Mr.  J'arnard's  Pan,"  and  this  is  accom- 
panied with  a  reproduction  from  the  first 
photograph  wiiich  has  been  taken  of  the 
Pan  since  it  was  cast  in  bronze.  In  the 
tail  piece  will  be  seen  tlic  face  of  the 
babv  (ann. 

<t 

Mr.  Cicorge  Grey  Barnard  has  had  a 

pictures'iue  career,  althongh   lie  is  but 

little  over  thirty  years  of  age.     Born  in 

Pennsylvania  his  family  moved  to  Chi- 


cago during  his  infancy,  and 
through  association  with  a 
member  of  his  father's  church 
he  began  the  study  of  geology 
at  an  early  age.  He  soon  be- 
came an  expert  in  the  science, 
and  at  the  age  of  ten  we  find 
him  classifying  stones  and  fos- 
sils. At  fifteen  he  was  elected 
Taxidermist  of  the  State  Uni- 
versity of  Iowa.  Accustoming 
himself  to  make  clay  models  of 
birdsin  order  to  represent  them 
in  their  natural  postures,  it  is 
easy  to  see  how  tiie  transition  to 
scnlptiire  as  a  profession  natur- 
ally followed.  His  first  effort, 
a  bas-relief  of  his  little  sister, 
displayed  his  talent  so  remark- 
ably that  he  was  sent  to  the 
Chicago  Art  School,  and  by 
executing  two  busts  he  pro- 
cured money  which  enabled 
him  to  go  abroad  to  study  in 
Paris.  For  some  years  he  led 
a  sechided  life,  devoting  himself 
arduously  to  the  pursuit  of  his 
art,  and  when  he  made  his 
d^hiit  in  1894  with  an  exhibition 
of  eight  pieces  at  the  Salon  of 
the  Champ  de  Mars  he  was 
practically  imknown.  But  his 
work  was  so  unusual  in  quahty, 
so  absolute  in  technique  and  so 
authoritative  in  modelling  that 
the  jury  in  their  enthusiastic 
recognition  of  his  high  merit, 
applauded  each  piece  as  it 
passed  before  them.  He  was 
honoured  by  being  elected 
an  associate  of  the  Sociclc  Natiotiak  des 
Beaux  Arts  and  was  feted  by  the  jury 
and  the  notables  of  Paris.  By  the  critics 
he  was  acclaimed  a  master.  His  marble 
group  "The  Two  Natures"  was  quoted 
among  the  twelve  which  were  named  as 
La  Pknr  du  Salon.  This  group  belongs 
to  the  Metropolitan  Museum.  The 
statue  of  Pan  is  a  gift  of  the  late  .Alfred 
Corning  Clark. 

Until  Cyrano  dc  Bcrgcrac  became  fa- 
mous through  Coquelin's  presentation  of 
the  play  in  Paris  some  months  ago,  the 
name  of  its  author  was  known  to  very 
few  in  this  country,  although  he  had  al- 
ready established  himself  in  France  as  a 
poet  of  consequence,    M.  Edmond  Ros- 
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tand  is  a  native  of  Mar- 
§eilles  and  a  Parisian  by 
residence.  He  was  but 
twenty-three  years  old 
when  his  comedy  Les 
Romanesques  was  accept- 
ed by  the  Corned ie  Fran- 
qaise.althoughit  was  not 
performed  until  three 
years  later  in  1894.  The 
Renaissance  next  pro- 
duced La  Prineesse  Loiii- 
taiiic,  which  was  only 
partially  successful.  Ma- 
dame Sarah  Bernhardt 
next  took  his  poetical 
paraph  rase  of  the  woman 
of  Samaria,  La  Samari- 
tahie.  Cyrano  de  Bcr- 
gerac  was  produced  first 
in  Paris  on  December 
28th  last,  and  in  Lon- 
don in  July;  Berlin  re- 
ceived it  in  September, 
and  Mr.  Richard  Mans- 
field began  his  present 
run  in  New  York  on 
October  3<1. 

Mr.  Zangwill  wit- 
nessed Sarah  Bernhardt 
in  La  Samarilaine,  and 
not  only  confesses  to 
have  been  seriously  im- 
pressed himself,  but  de- 
clares that  a  number  of 
his  Bohemian  friends 
pre.sent  were  awed  to 
reverence  by  the  specta- 
cle. "Why  don't  yoti 
play  La  S'amaritoiuc  in  London?"  he 
asked  the  actress  after  the  performance. 
"Ah,  you  forget,"  she  retorted,  "your 
censors  do  not  allow  Biblical  subjects  to 
be  presented  on  the  stage."  Yes,  he  had 
forgotten  for  the  moment,  but  then  he 
recollected  the  great  popularity  of  Han- 
del's Messiah,  of  the  Creation,  Elijah, 
and  other  famous  oratorios.  Elijah  evi- 
dently could  be  tolerated  only  in  even- 
ing dress. 

m, 

Tlie  version  of  Cvraito  dc  Bergerae, 
which  Mr.  Richard  Mansfield  is  using  is 
not  Miss  Gertrude  Hall's  after  all,  but 
a  translation  in  prose  and  blank  verse  by 
Mr,  Howard  Thayer  Kingsbury.  Mr. 
Kingsbury's  translation  will   be   issued 


shortly  by  Messrs.  Lamson,  WolfTe  and 
Company;  that  by  Miss  Hall,  as  was  al- 
ready announced,  is  published  by  the 
Doubleday  and  McClure  Company.  Mr. 
R.  H.  Russell  is  the  American  publisher 
of  the  translation  which  Mr.  Heineniann 
published  some  time  ago  in  London, 


There  was  a  suggestion  made  some- 
where the  other  day  that  English  and 
American  publishers  might  find  it  profit- 
able to  follow  the  fashion  of  the  French 
in  publishing  the  best  or  most  successful 
plays  of  the  hour.  Mr.  Russell  would 
seem  to  have  this  thought  in  mind,  for 
we  learn  that  he  has  now  in  press  Mr, 
Anthonj'  Hope's  little  comedy,  The  Ad- 


PAULINE  BRADFORD  MACKIE. 


The  fate  of  a  story  is  in  no  way  de- 
termined by  its  serial  publication.  The 
fact  that  an  important  pieec  of  work  may 
appear  in  this  way  for  months,  rnnning 
its  course  quietly  and  then  falling  sud- 
denly like  a  cataract  among  the  critics 
when  pTihlished  in  book  form.  Is  again 
instanced  in  the  case  of  Joliii  Splendid, 
by  Mr.  Neil  Munro.  This  book  which 
has  been  appearing  during  the  year  in 
Blackii-ood's  (and  also  in  The  Book- 
man) was  published  in  its  complete  form 
last  month,  and  has  been  taken  up  with 
inunense  vigonr  an<l  excitement  by  all 
the  important  reviewers,  from  Andrew 
Lang  downward,  in  the  English  press. 
Jokii  Sl'lciidid  is  already  an  assurecl  suc- 
cess in  England,  and  it  remains  to  be 
seen  whether  Mr.  Munro's  .American 
cousins  will  receive  his  work  with  the 
same  enthusiasm.  It  should  be  said  by 
way  of  explanation,  that  Scotland  has 
two  pco]iIcs — those  of  the  hills  and 
those  of  the  liiwlands ;  each  is  quite  dif- 
ferent from  the  other.  Mr.  Munro  is  one 
of  the  few  Scottish  authors  now  writing 
who  knows  anything  about  the  High- 
lander, and  it  is  with  the  Highlander  that 
Joint  Splaidid  is  concerned,  so  let  nobo<ly 


tremble  with  fear  at  being  coerced  into 
reading  the  work  of  another  Kailyarder. 

K 

Miss  Pauline  Bradford  Mackie,  the 
author  of  Yc  Lyttlc  Salem  Afaidc,  which 
was  reviewed  in  our  last  number,  is  only 
twenty-five  years  of  age,  and  yet  this  is 
her  second  book.  Mademoiselle  de  Berny, 
a  bright  little  story  of  the  American 
Revolution,  called  attention  to  Miss 
Mackie  last  autumn,  and  paved  the  way 
for  her  second  novel,  which  is  decidedly 
in  advance  of  her  first  effort  in  fiction. 
She  is  now  at  work  upon  a  story  of  life 
in  Washington  .since  the  Civil  War, 
dealing  with  certain  events  which  con- 
tributed to  the  history  of  the  social  life 
of  the  Capital,  and  indirectly  affected 
political  conditions.  Miss  Mackie  was 
born  in  Fairfield,  Connecticut,  on  July 
6,  1873.  hut  her  father,  who  was  an 
Episcopal  minister,  died  when  she  was 
a  child,  anil  her  family  removed  to 
Washington.  She  was  educated  in  To- 
ledo, and  subsequently  spent  three  years 
in  newspaper  work.  She  has  lived  dur- 
ing the  greater  part  of  the  last  four  years 
with  old  family  friends  in  Washington. 
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Messrs.  Lanison,  VVolffe  and 
Company  are  Miss  Mackie's  pub- 
lishers. 

A  new  Rosalind  by  a  young 
and  yet  well  trained  and  able 
actress  is  a  matter  of  more  seri- 
ous interest  than  most  things 
in  American  dramatic  affairs.  To 
what  degree  Miss  Julia  Arthur 
will  succeed  in  her  venture, 
which  is  to  be  made  in  New 
York  after  the  holidays,  it  would 
be  rash  to  prophesy.  She  has 
the  hopes  of  the  best  theatre- 
going  public  with  her.  That  she 
will  look  the  part  charmingly, 
combining  her  woman's  beauty 
with  a  genuinely  boyish  figure, 
the  photograph  which  we  are 
allowed  to  publish  is  sufficient 
proof. 

One  of  the  most  welcome 
books  o{  the  month  has  been  Mr. 
Jerome  K.  Jerome's  Second 
Thoughts  of  an  Idle  Fellow.  Re- 
membering the  great  sale  which 
the  Idle  Thoughts  of  an  Idle 
Fellow  enjoyed  when  published 
some  years  ago,  we  are  not  sur- 
prised to  learn  that  his  Second 
Thoughts  has  already  had  a  large 
circulation.  Mr.  Jerome  has  had 
scant  measure  at  the  hands  of 
his  critics,  but  in  this  case  as  in 
many  others,  readers  have  been 
wiser  than  the  critics.  As  one 
of  the  greatest  of  living  men 
of  letters  put  it  not  long  ago, 
Mr.  Jerome  has  the  prime 
merit  of  looking  at  everything 
from  his  own  point  of  view.  He  is  a 
genuine  humourist,  if  not  quite  in  the 
first  rank  of  humourists.  The  really 
great  humourist  passes  quickly  from 
laughter  to  tears,  Mr,  Jerome  can  be 
pathetic,  but  in  his  mind  humour  and 
pathos  are  sharply  distinguished.  If  it 
were  not  so,  he  would  not  himself  be  so 
annoyed  at  being  treated  as  a  mere  hu- 
mourist. He  would  not  insist  so  much 
on  his  power  to  see  and  interpret  the 
deeper  things  of  life.  He  would  rejoice 
in  the  very  precious  and  uncommon 
power  of  being  able  to  provoke  people 
to  innocent  laughter,  a  power  which  per- 
haps scarcely  half  a  dozen  men  in  this 


JULIA  ARTHUR  AS  "ROSALIND." 
From  a  photograph  by  Pach  Brothers, 

philosophic  generation  now  possess. 
.Sometimes,  indeed.  Mr.  Jerome  is  ex- 
tremely irritating,  but  take  him  at  his 
worst  he  is  to  be  preferred  to  many  far 
more  pretentious  persons.  Above  all, 
Mr.  Jerome  has  really  thought  about 
life  and  he  has  not  been  afraid  to  put 
down  his  thoughts  frankly.  Perhaps  he 
has  never  shown  more  of  his  real  mind 
than  in  his  last  book,  a  book  which  only 
very  stupid  persons  can  read  without 
amusement,  interest  and  sympathy.  The 
Second  Thoughts  of  an  Idle  Fellow  will  be 
peculiarly  interesting  to  many,  because 
it  gives,  what  may  be  called  without  of- 
fence, the  middle-aged  view  of  life,  the 
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view  of  those  who  are  neither  quite  old 
nor  quite  young,  whose  position  in  Hfe 
is  practically  determined,  but  who  have 
many  miles  of  the  road  yet  to  travel. 
Speaking  generally,  Mr.  Jerome  is  by 
no  means  obtrusive  in  giving  his  own 
experience,  but  it  can  often  be  read  be- 
tween the  lines.  There  is  a  great  deal 
more  of  thought  and  depth  in  this  vol- 
ume of  essays  than  a  careless  reader 
would  suppose.  At  the  same  time,  the 
careless  reader  will  be  pleased,  for  there 
is  life  and  vigour  and  humour  upon 
every  page. 


The  ins  and  outs  of  French  politics 
in  connection  with  the  Dreyfus  case  are 
baffling  enough,  but  the  most  surpris- 
ing thing  about  the  whole  matter  is  the 
apparent  likelihood  that  M.  Zola  will  be 
vindicated.  To  the  readers  of  his  books 
he  would  seem  of  all  people  the  least 
likely  to  see  things  in  their  actual  rela- 
tions :  for  how  can  the  dweller  in  such 
a  rickety  stage-world  as  his,  retain  any 
grasp  on  the  world  of  fact?  That  he  is 
sincere  and  disinterested,  only  compli- 
cates the  problem.  If  he  really  sees  the 
world  as  it  appears  in  his  books,  he  must 
make  astonishing  mistakes  in  actual  life. 
France  has  reached  a  strange  state,  if 
M.  Zola  should  turn  out  to  be  her  sole 
apostle  of  moderation  and  good  judg- 
ment. Think  of  the  author  of  Dr,  Pascal 
(reviewed  on  another  page  of  this  num- 
ber), doing  anything  of  practical  value 
for  a  society  which  he  believes  to  be 
made  up  of  people  like  his  own  charac- 
ters !  Yet,  this  may  be  a  shallow  view ; 
for  perhaps  he  is  as  clever  in  action  as 
he  is  at  times  clumsy  in  art,  while  just 
the  reverse  is  true  of  his  countrymen. 
They  are  as  clumsy  in  politics  as  they 
are  clever  in  art.  Before  the  world  is 
through  laughing  at  their  Dreyfus  case 
it  begins  to  wonder  enviously  if  any 
other  people  on  the  face  of  the  earth 
could  have  produced  a  Cyrano  dc  Bcr- 
gcrac.  It  is  a  pity  that  they  cannot  give 
over  the  dull  business  of  government  to 
another  race,  and  apply  themselves 
solely  to  fiction,  the  drama,  cookery  and 
the  making  of  wines.  Why  should  they 
bother  their  heads  with  things  which 
they  cannot  understand,  when  they 
might  be  writing  Cyranosf  They  de- 
Hneate   life   so   much    better   than    thev 


live  it  that  they  seem  less  real  than  the 
characters  in  their  own  plays. 


But  to  return  to  M.  Zola.  Of  all  that 
has  been  written  about  him,  the  choicest 
bits  are  contained  in  the  reports  of  a  body 
of  French  specialists  who  recently  made 
a  careful  anthropological  investigation 
of  him.  Their  conclusions  are  briefly 
stated  in  a  paper  by  Mr.  Arthur  Mac- 
Donald,  entitled  Emile  Zola;  A  Study  of 
His  Personality,  with  Illustrations.  The 
idea  of  the  thing  is  fascinating,  for  while 
such  studies  have  been  made  of  crimi- 
nals in  prison,  we  have  nothing  of  the 
sort  in  the  case  of  famous  literary  men. 
Nowhere  is  there  to  be  found  such  a 
minute  description  of  a  literary  man's 
physical  peculiarities,  anthropological 
measurements,  finger  imprints,  nervous 
system  and  digestive  apparatus.  When  we 
consider  the  craving  for  personal  details 
about  a  well-known  writer,  how  people 
love  to  look  at  fac-similes  of  his  signa- 
ture, cuts  of  his  study  chair,  and  favourite 
foot-stool,  or  any  other  little  fragment 
of  his  environment,  we  can  appreciate 
the  importance  of  such  a  work  as  this. 
For  how  barren  those  details  seem  be- 
side the  facts  set  forth  in  this  little  pam- 
phlet! The  knowledge  supplied  by  the 
latter  is  really  intimate  knowledge.  You 
get  into  the  authors  very  tissues.  You 
see  how  his  liver  lies  and  his  heart 
pumps.    In  fine,  you  know  your  man. 


M.  Zola  was  weaned  at  the  usual  time. 
At  the  age  of  six  he  was  "a  strong  child, 
but  with  a  somewhat  lymphatic  look." 
He  had  congenital  neurotic  troubles, 
and  during  childhood  and  youth  had 
several  severe  attacks  of  illness.  But 
details  in  regard  to  this  period  are  not 
so  interesting  as  the  account  of  him  as 
he  is  to-dav.  It  seems  that  he  is  a  neuro- 
path,  and  it  is  hinted  that  there  is  a  sign 
of  degeneracy  in  the  imprint  of  his  mid- 
dle left  finger.  As  to  sensation  and  per- 
ception, his  sense  of  touch  is  acute,  and 
his  memory  of  olfactory  sensation  is 
very  strong.  "Odours  play  a  prominent 
part  in  his  writings,  as  well  as  in  his  life.*' 
He  has  orbicular  contractions,  cardiac 
spasms,  thoracic  cramps,  false  angina 
pectoris,  sensory  hyperaesthesia,  obses- 
sions,   and    impulsive    ideas,    and    the 
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author  of  the  pamphlet  cited  concludes 
with  the  interesting  question,  ''Whether 
this  neuropathical  condition  is  not  an 
excitation  that  has  given  rise  to  the  in- 
tellectual ability  of  Zola."  M.  Zola  read 
the  results  of  the  investigation  with  in- 
terest, and  gave  permission  to  publish 
them  as  authentic  and  true. 


This  shows  candour  and  an  absence 
of  small  vanity,  for  the  reports  are  not 
flattering.  He  sets  a  good  example.  If 
literary  men  would  consent  to  investiga- 
tions of  this  sort,  it  would  be  more  help- 
ful to  ambitious  followers  than  whole 
libraries  of  advice  to  young  writers,  and 
of  explanations  as  to  how  the  great  man 
came  to  be  what  he  is.  They  could  see 
the  very  pulse  of  the  machine.  Review- 
ers, too,  would  benefit  incalculably.  They 
could  solve  many  an  obscure  matter  of 
style  and  plot  by  referring  to  neuro- 
pathic conditions.  Whole  passages  could 
often  be  accounted  for  as  mere  symp- 
toms. Critics  would  be  at  once  more  dis- 
cerning and  more  charitable.  Besides 
this  the  necessity  of  a  previous  knowl- 
edge of  medicine  would  bar  out  a  good 
many — not  an  altogether  bad  thing.  The 
pamphlet  is  certainly  very  entertaining 
— none  the  less  so  for  being  here  and 
there  beyond  our  depth,  for  we  often 
find  a  certain  enjoyable  suggestiveness 
in  a  technical  explanation  which  we  are 
not  sure  that  we  fully  understand. 

The  citation  of  an  interesting  fact  con- 
cerning the  late  Professor  Edward  A. 
Freeman's //w/ory  of  Federal  Government , 
the  title-page  of  which  was  reproduced  in 
our  last  number,  has  evoked  another  crit- 
icism made  by  Henry  Ward  Beecher  on 
one  of  the  pages  of  another  book  by  Pro- 
fessor Freeman,  published  in  1893,  and 
entitled  Some  Impressions  of  the  United 
States.  The  paragraph  to  which  Mr. 
Beecher  took  exception  in  a  footnote 
pencilled  on  the  margin  of  his  copy  runs 
as  follows : 

If  there  is  any  rule  of  precedence  in  pri- 
vate American  society  I  was  not  able  to  catch 
it.  But  I  was  once  a  little  amazed  at  the 
question  of  a  most  cultivated  American  lady, 
one  who  knows  England  well,  whether  in 
England  any  one  who  might  be  supposed 
to  be  at  all  personally  known  did  not  feel 
annoyed  at  being  placed  after  a  man  of  higher 
rank  who  had  no  claim  to  distinction  beyond 


that  of  being  of  higher  rank.  ...  I 
could  only  tell  my  questioner  that  I  could  not 
answer  for  others,  but  such  a  thought  had 
never  come  into  my  own  head.  I  said  that  I  no 
more  thought  of  repining  because  A.  or  B. 
was  of  higher  rank  than  myself  than  I 
thought  of  repining  because  he  was  younger 
or  taller  or  handsomer  than  I  was.  I  told 
her  that  in  such  a  case  no  kind  of  wrong  was 
done,  no  affront  was  meant  or  thought  of  on 
either  side,  that  the  whole  thing  was  a  matter 
of  course,  an  order  of  nature  of  which  nobody 
thought  at  all.  But  I  found  that  the  Ameri- 
can lady  did  not  in  the  least  enter  into  my 
feelings. 

To  which  Mr.  Beecher  rejoins  in  his 
footnote,  "Nor  did  he  enter  into  that  in- 
bred and  national  spirit  of  equality — one 
whose  standing  comes  from  his  achieve- 
ments and  nature  is  willingly  deferred 
to,  whereas  an  empty  lord  is  unwillingly 
put  before  real  desert." 


Dean  Farrar's  sequel  to  his  great 
work  The  Life  of  Christ,  which  we  an- 
nounced in  our  last  issue,  will  not  be 
ready  until  the  spring  of  next  year  at 
the  earliest.  It  will  be  found  to  be  largely 
the  result  of  his  recent  studies  in  Pales- 
tine, and  to  be  full  of  entirely  new  mat- 
ter. The  Dean's  literary  activity  has 
been  very  great  lately,  and  it  is  possible 
that  two  books  will  be  published  for  him 
next  year. 

at 

Max  Pemberton  is  busily  engaged  in 
dramatising  his  recently  published  story 
Kronstadt.  We  understand  that  the 
rights  of  production  have  already  been 
secured  by  an  American  manager. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  no  one  seems 
as  yet  to  have  made  any  public  mention 
of  the  apparent  discontinuance  in  Har- 
per s  Magazine,  of  the  department  en- 
titled "Editor's  Study."  It  is  now  some 
months  since  this  department  has  ap- 
peared in  the  magazine.  So  thus  we  may 
infer  its  final  abandonment.  The  "Edi- 
tor's Study,"  was  originally  intended  to 
take  the  place  of  the  "Editor's  Easy 
Chair,"  long  filled  by  Mr.  George  Will- 
iam Curtis.  Mr.  Howells  first  had 
charge  of  the  "Study,"  and  later  it  was 
conducted  by  Mr.  Charles  Dudley 
Warner. 

Golf  has  now  invaded  the  field  of  holi- 
day publications,  as  is  evidenced  by  The 
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Golfer's  Alphabet,  published  by  the 
Messrs.  Harper.  The  rhymes  are  writ- 
ten by  Mr.  W.  G.  van  Tassel  Sutphen, 
and  range  from 


thronghoiit  the  alphabet  to 


Mr.  A.  B,  Frost  has  drawn  a  series  of 
humorous  pictures  to  accompany  Mr. 
•Sutphen "s  rhymes,  and  the  result  is  very 
inviting  to  the  goiter,  who  is  fast  creat- 
ing a  literature  of  his  own.  The  cover 
design  by  Mr.  Frost,  which  we  repro- 
duce below  is  strikingly  characteristic. 
The  fac-siniile,  we  should  add,  suffers 
in  redaction  and  in  the  loss  of  colour  in 
the  original. 

The  recent  Amateur  Golf  Champion- 
ship Tournament  which  took  place  on 
the  Morris  County  Links  at  Morristown, 
New  Jersey,  in  September,  has  found  a 
unique  historian  in  Mr.  Charles  A.  Kip, 
a  publisher  in  this  city,  and  himself  a 
member  of  the  Morristown  Golf  Chib. 
Mr.  Kip  is  preparing  a  handsome  sou- 
venir of  the  tournament,  consisting  of 
original  excerpts  clipped  from  all  the 
leading  New  York  papers  wjiich  gave  a 
full    account   of   each    day's    play    and 


scores,  these  excerpts  to  be  carefully 
mounted  on  especially  prepared  paper. 
It  will  contain  a  portrait  of  the  late  Theo- 
dore \.  Havemeyer,  the  first  president  of 
the  United  States  Golf  Association,  and 
a  beautiful  fac-simiJe  of  the  Havemeyer 
Championship  Cup.  There  will  also  be 
portraits  of  the  contestants  and  a  series 
of  mounted  photographs  following  the 
play  of  the  competitors  on  the  Morris 
County  Links  from  day  to  day.  A  map 
of  the  course  will  be  included;  the  size 
will  be  royal  quarto;  the  binding  in  golf 
red  cloth,  and  each  copy  will  be  num- 
bered and  will  have  stamped  upon  it  the 
name  of  the  golf  club  or  goiter  subscrib- 
ing for  the  work.  Mr.  \'an  Tassel  Sut- 
phen has  written  an  introduction  which 
will  be  interesting  to  golfers.  The  edi- 
tion will  be  strictly  limited  to  one  hun- 
dred copies,  the  subscription  price  for 
each  copy  being  $15.  We  understand 
that  advance  orders  have  been  coming  in 
rapidly,  and  that  the  publisher  has  re- 
served the  right  to  raise  the  price  on  all 
copies  not  subscribed  for  by  3  given 
date. 

The  Quest  of  Merlin  and  The  Marriage 
of  Giieiievere,  by  Mr.  Richard  Hovey,  the 
firstof  which  has  for  some  time  been  outof 
print,  have  just  been  reissued  by  Messrs. 
Small,  Maynard  and  Company.  They  are 
accompanied  by  Mr.  Hovey's  new  play. 
The  Birth  of  Galahad,  which  completes 
the  first  series  of  his  dramas  on  the  story 
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of  Launcelot  and  Giienevere.  Those 
who  read  The  Marriage  of  Guciid'crc  re- 
member its  strikingly  new  treatment  of 
the  story  and  of  the  character  of  Guene- 
vere  herself,  and  the  richness  of  diction 
and  poetic  feeHng  which  marked  it.  The 
new  play  shows  even  greater  power  of 
expression  and  deeper  poetic  quality, 
while  in  dramatic  fitness  for  the  stage  it 
is  an  immense  advance  over  its  prede- 
cessor. Mr.  Hovey  also  has  in  press  a 
new  volume  of  poems,  to  be  called 
Along  the  Trail,  which  will  contain  the 
best  of  his  lyric  work  for  the  past  five 
vears  or  more, 

« 

The  death  of  Stephane  Mallarme  does 
not  excite  a  widespread  interest  outside 
of  France  except  among  the  collectors 
of  rare  books,  who  have  long  had  to  pay 
high  prices  for  the  early  editions  of  his 
poems  as  they  were  issued  in  curious 
thin  little  brochures  bearing  the  imprint 
of  Vanier,  who  was  also  Verlaine's  pub- 
lisher at  first.  Probably  most  Ameri- 
cans who  think  of  Mallarme,  think  of 
him  as  the  daring  and  really  very  suc- 
cessful translator  into  French  of  Edgar 
Allan  Poe's  apparently  untranslatable 
poems.  Few  English  or  Americans 
read  Mallarme,  tor  it  requires  an  ear 
trained  to  the  nicest  cadences  of  the 
French  language  to  appreciate  the 
rhythmic  effects  which  he  produces.  The 
accompanying  design  is  one  by  Luque, 
published  some  time  ago  in  Paris,  and 
accompanied  by  a  short  account  of  Mal- 
larme, written  by  Verlaine  in  his  series 
Lcs  Hommes  d'Aujourd'hui. 


May  we  not  with  good  reason  soon 
look  to  see  the  sober  historical  novel 
superseding  the  romantic  semi- historical 
productions  of  the  present,  with  their 
vulgar  clang,  their  pinchbeck  glitter  and 
apotheosisof  the  ranting  Hotspur?  True, 
popular  taste  is  less  than  ever  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  drab-coloured  precepts 
of  the  psychologue,  and  is  more  strongly 
inclined,  through  the  sharp  political  sen- 
sations of  the  summer,  to  insist  on  the 
physical  throb  in  literature.  But  the 
very  existence  of  arms  and  the  hero 
among  iis  contributes  rather  to  discount 
than  to  encourage  this  meretricious 
show  of  clashing  swords  and  fine 
speeches.    The  bravura  style  of  the  Ro- 


mantics fails  to  express  the  real  quality 
of  our  martial  sentiments.  The  feeling 
of  the  hour  demands  a  more  convincing 
kind  of  heroism — a  fiction  where  sense 
is  not  subordinated  to  sensation  nor  the 
phenomena  of  the  past  continually  sub- 
orned ;  a  historical  novel  that  is  truly 
historical. 

»t 
We  have  been  beguiled  into  this  train 
of  thinking  by  Mr.  James  Eugene  Far- 
mer's lively  presentation  of  the  Napo- 
leonic era  in  which  one  rejoices  to  find  a 
note  struck  in  favour  of  a  more  edifying 
order  of  historical  fiction.  There  is  in 
The  Grenadier  a  new  moderation  of  man- 
ner, agreeably  at  variance  with  the  hys- 
terical voice  in  vogue  among  the  more 
recent  followers  of  the  school,  and  a 
fidelity  to  fact  that  is  even  more  rare. 


STfePHANE   MALLARMfe 

Mr.  Farmer  has  found  in  the  events  of 
Napoleon's  reign  an  absorbing  subject 
for  his  pen,  a  subject  that  has  hardly 
had  its  due  recognition  from  historical 
novelists.  This  may  perhaps  be  laid  to 
the  difficulty  of  grasping  such  an  ag- 
gregation of  incidents.  The  sense  of  se- 
lection becomes  lost  in  the  face  of  so 
much  claiming  the  attention  with  equal 
stress.    What  seems  necessary  to  a  con- 
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summate  illumination  of  the  epoch,  or 
of  even  one  of  its  phases,  would  easily 
outweigh  the  tonnage  of  an  old-time 
three-decker.  The  artist  pauses  aghast, 
as  it  were,  before  a  colossal  piece  of  ma- 
chinery full  of  the  movement  of  subtle 
inter-relations.  Mr.  Farmer  is  to  be 
congratulated  on  the  discrimination  that 
made  it  possible  for  him  to  compress  so 
much  of  the  essence  of  the  times  in  the 
minimum  of  328  pages.  It  is  not  the 
least  qualification  of  good  art  to  know 
where  to  touch  and  where  to  linger. 


What  is  particularly  noticeable  about 
the  fiction  of  Napoleon's  day,  is  its  non- 
success  at  reducing  Napoleon  from  the 
role  of  Zeitgeist  to  that  of  a  human  en- 
tity. Every  attempt  to  make  him  a  man 
in  the  usual  sense  of  the  word  seems 
only  to  prove  him  the  more  an  era  and 
an  institution.  Napoleon  as  a  literary 
figure  is  as  marmoreal  as  a  statue.  He 
is  abstract  generalship,  despotism  in  red 
robe  and  iron  crown,  the  ideal  democrat 
of  Rousseau.  Even  if  one  picks  one's 
way  between  the  worship  of  Thiers  and 
the  prejudices  of  Lanfrey,  Metternich 
and  Mesdames  de  Remusat  and  Junot, 
in  summing  up  the  character,  one  still 
finds  the  man  without  heart  or  those 
common  sentiments  that  lend  them- 
selves most  readily  to  the  uses  of  ro- 
mance. It  is  perchance  for  this  reason 
that  he  is  seldom  discovered  in  a  gen- 
erous situation,  or  if  so  placed,  confess- 
edly the  sham  contrivance — the  Napo- 
leon of  Mrs.  Jarley's  stupendous  collec- 
tion. I]ut  whether  anti-romantic  01  not 
in  fact,  one  can  but  regret  the  Na- 
poleon that  is  a  mere  matter  of  grey  ca- 
potes and  snuff-boxes.  With  new 
memoirs  galore,  with  the  resurrection 
of  official  documents  and  papers,  with 
Napoleon's  own  epistolary  legacies 
ready  to  the  hand,  his  characterisation 
in  the  vague  pigments  of  former  fiction 
has  less  reason  for  continuance.  As  the 
central  figure  of  Mr.  Farmer's  produc- 
tion, as  the  absorbing  cause  of  all  its  ef- 
fects, Napoleon  might  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected to  declare  himself  with  more  pre- 
cision. That  he  does  not  do  so  in  anv 
real  sense  can  not  but  add  to  the  general 
disappointment.  One  looks  in  vain  for 
more  than  the  conventional  hand  of  cir- 
cumstance, the  old  voice  of  events. 


Mr.  Farmer  deserves  a  word  of  praise 
for  his  spirited  translation  of  several  de- 
lightful songs  in  The  Grenadier.  One  will 
not  readily  forget  "The  Captain  Tar- 
jeantirre"  with  its  rare  rhythm  and  jo- 
cund air.  We  give  the  first  verse  and  the 
chorus : 

"To  horse!  to  horse,  away!    To    horse!    to 

horse,  away!" 
Then    up    we    sprang,    while    the    trumpets* 
clang 
Was  sounding  deep  and  clear. 
The  month  was  May;  the  world  was  gay; 
We  rode  with  Tarjeantirre. 
"Come,  fill  us  up  a  stirrup-cup, 
We'll  quaff  it  with  a  tear; 
Farewell,  fair  maids  of  Chenonceaux, 

Our  hearts  stay  with  you  here; 
Farewell,  best  loved  of  Chenonceaux, 
We  ride  with  Tarjeantirre!" 

A  roving,  roaring,  rollicking  blade  was  the  Cap- 
tain Tarjeantirre, 
With  his  waxed  mustache  and  his  saffretache. 
And  his  laughing  black  eyes  clear; 

With  his  handsome  face  and  his  martial  grace. 
And  his  heart  that  knew  no  fear. 
Tlie  beau  sabreur  of  the  Grand  Armee  was  the 
Captain  Tarjeantirre. 


Messrs.  J.  M.  Dent  and  Company  are 
to  follow  up  their  delightful  little  vol- 
umes of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  novels  with 
a  dainty  edition  of  the  works  of  Charles 
Dickens  in  forty  volumes.  In  the  opin- 
ion of  some  students  of  Dickens  the 
time  has  perhaps  arrived  when  there 
should  be  a  carefully  annotated  edition 
of  his  works,  gathering  all  the  informa- 
tion that  can  be  collected  now,  and 
which  it  may  not  be  so  easy  to  collect 
after  a  few  years  have  passed.  Many 
of  the  old  landmarks  made  memorable 
in  his  novels  have  passed  away,  or  are 
rapidly  disappearing,  and  much  that  is 
characteristic  in  the  speech  and  manners 
of  his  characters  is  fast  becoming  obso- 
lete. Beyond  all  doubt  the  one  man  to 
edit  such  an  edition  would  be  Mr.  Austin 
Dobson,  a  true  lover  and  student  of 
Dickens  and  an  ideal  editor.  The  pub- 
lisher with  boldness  enough  to  make  the 
venture  might  not  reap  his  reward  im- 
mediatelv,  but  ultimatelv  such  an  edi- 
tion  would  be  bound  to  succeed  and  to 
occupy  an  honourable  place  in  the  li- 
brary. The  need  of  an  annotated  edition 
of  Dickens  is  further  stimulated  by  the 
news  that  Mr.  George  Gissing  has  un- 
dertaken to  prepare  an  edition  for 
Messrs.  Methuen  and  Company.     As  is 
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disclosed  in  his  masterly  study 
of  Dickens,  published  a  few 
months  ago,  Air.  Gissing  has 
been  a  careful  student  of  the 
great  novelist  and  in  many  re- 
spects he  is  well  qualified  to  do 
the  work.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  he  will  call  to  his  aid  a 
good  Dickens  scholar,  one 
whose  knowledge  of  London  is 
extensive  and  peculiar,  for 
there  is  much  in  Dickens  that 
is  unintelligible  to  the  super- 
ficial observer.  If  thoroughly 
and  capably  carried  out.  Mr. 
Gissing's  edition  of  Dickens 
might  very  well  become  a 
standard.  Cheap  reprints  have, 
perhaps,  been  overdone,  but 
good  library  editions  of  our 
great  classics  have  by  no  means 
been  overdone,  and  these  al- 
ways meet  with  a  fair  demand. 
It  is  scarcely  to  be  expected 
that  Mr.  Dobs  on  would  now 
undertake  the  editorship  of 
Dickens,  but  Mr,  Gissing 
might  very  profitably  seek  the 
co-operation  of  the  distin- 
guished chronicler  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century  in  the  pursuit  of 
material  for  his  enviable  task. 


Messrs.  Lamson.  Wolffe  and 
Company,  in  Marching  tvilh 
Gome::,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
war  published  the  most  popular 
book  on  the  subject,  and  the 
most  genuine  that  had  appeared  at  that 
early  date.  The  same  firm  announces  an 
important  record  of  the  war.  now  that  it 
is  ail  over,  by  Major-General  Wheeler. 
This  book  is  expected  to  be  ready  about 
the  middle  of  the  month,  and  will  he  en- 
titled The  Santiago  Cnntpaign.  It  will 
consist  of  General  Wheeler's  personal 
narrative,  including  a  series  of  dispatches 
that  have  passed  between  the  generals 
on  the  field  and  other  documents,  also  a 
stenographic  report  of  the  conversations 
between  General  Toral  and  the  Spanish 
commissioners  on  the  one  side,  and  the 
American  commissioners  on  the  other, 
while  negotiating  terms  of  capitulation 
in  front  of  Santiago.  General  Wheeler 
is  known  as  a  contributor  to  the  Century 
War  Series,  and  as  his  story  will  prove 
interesting  and  valuable  from  a  military 


standpoint  and  appears  soon  after  the 
close  of  the  war,  it  is  likely  to  meet  with 
a  wide  reception.  The  year  has  been  an 
eventful  one  for  General  Joe  Wheeler, 
who,  among  the  truest  and  bravest  of  re- 
constructed patriots,  donned  the  blue 
again  at  threescore  j'ears,  and  after  un- 
dergoing active  service  in  the  field,  has 
arrived  home  in  time  to  crown  his  mili- 
tary work  with  a  written  history  of  the 
momentous  events  in  which  he  played  so 
honourable  and  prominent  a  part,  during 
the  last  few  months. 


Colonel  Roosevelt  is  also  to  figure  in 
the  literature  of  the  war.  We  learn  that 
the  Messrs.  Scribner  have  engaged  him 
to  write  a  series  of  papers  which  will  con- 
sist of  an  authoritative  history   of  his 
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regiment,  the  Rough  Riders,  as  a  fight- 
ing machine,  as  well  as  being  a  vivid 
narrative,  with  numerous  anecdotes, 
showing  the  individual  bravery  of  his 
men.  Hew  men  on  the  field  were  more 
capable  of  deahng  with  the  raw  material 
passing  before  them  in  the  making  of 
history,  and  few  writers  could  select  and 
arrange  the  facts  in  the  rough  into  a 
series  of  picturesque  adventures  as  it  is 
sure  to  be  presented  by  this  experiened 
author.  The  first  installment,  which  we 
believe  is  already  written,  will  appear  in 
the  January  Scrlbiicr's,  and  will  be  fol- 
lowed by  five  or  six  more  in  succeeding 
numbers,  after  which  they  will  be  pub- 
lished in  book  form.  The  story  will  be 
accompanied  with  sketches  and  pictures. 


-]  many  of  them  from  photo- 
graphs taken  by  Dwight  L, 
Elmendorf,  under  the  super- 
vision of  Colonel  Roosevelt. 
■t 
The  title  of  Mr.  Cable's  new 
story,  which  will  appear  serially 
in  Scribtier's  Magazine  early 
next  year  is  The  Entomologist. 
It  will  be  illustrated  by  Albert 
Herter,  whose  illustrations  for 
the  holiday  edition  of  Old  Creole 
Days,  published  last  Christmas, 
elicited  so  much  praise.  Joel 
Chandler  Harris  is  another 
.American  author  whose  work 
will  appear  in  Scribner's  next 
year.  Under  the  general  title. 
The  Chronicles  of  Aunt  Miner7'y 
Ann.  Mr.  Harris  has  written  a 
series  of  tales,  each  separate  in 
itself,  and  yet  continuous  in  in- 
terest like  the  Uncle  Remus 
stories.  Mr.  Harris's  idea  evi- 
dently is  to  make  Aunt  Minervy 
take  the  place  of  Uncle  Remus 
for  the  sake  of  novelty  and  a 
fresh  point  of  view,  and  his  ex- 
periment will  be  watched  with 
interest, 

*t 
An    enviable    announcement, 
made  by  the  Scribners  for  their 
magazine    next    year,    is    the 
publication    of    the    late    Mrs. 
John      Drew's      reminiscences. 
John  Drew,  her  son,  will  write 
an  introduction,  and  the  work 
will    be    edited    by    Laurence 
Hutton.    Mrs.  Drew's  reminis- 
cences are  said  to  be  unusually  rich  in 
their  store  of  anecdote  and  memories  of 
Macready,   the   elder   Booth,   the   elder 
Jefferson,  of  Fanny  Kemble.  of  the  Old 
Bowery  Theatre,  the  old  Park  Theatre, 
as  well  as  of  forgotten  players  and  for- 
gotten playhouses  of  the  early  days  of 
the  American  stage.     The  illustrations 
which  will  accompany  the  reminiscences 
are  being  secured  from  rare  sources  and 
many  of  them  will  be  of  singular  inter- 


Tatlle  Tah-s  of  Cupid  by  Paul  Leicester 
Ford,  will  be  published  by  Messrs. 
Dodd.  Mead  and  Company  this  month. 
Mr.  Ford's  Story  of  au  Untold  Love  is 
now  in  its  fiftieth  thousand. 
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\o  other  dramatic 
event  of  the  season  has 
been  anticipated  with 
such  a  keen  and  sus- 
tained attention  as  Mr. 
Richard  Mansfield's 
Cyrano  dc  Bcrgcrac. 
Various  kinds  of  men 
and  women,  interested 
in  the  stage,  in  acting, 
in  the  literary  drama, 
— making  a  total  audi- 
ence rather  uncom- 
monly intellectual, — 
looked  forward  to  the 
experiment  formonths. 
Cyrano  dc  Bcrgfrac 
had  driven  the  ablest 
hterary  men  of  Paris 
into  paroxysms  of  ap- 
plause, and  it  had  se- 
cured an  equal  success 
among  the  thealre- 
going  multitude.  It 
was  the  sensation  of 
a  d  e  c  a  d  e.  Brilhant 
critics  hkened  young 
Rostand  to  Corneilie. 
to  Shakespeare,  and, 
more  rationally,  to 
Hugo  and  Dumas. 
Some  called  the  drama 
a  novelty,  but  the 
weightier  judges  found 
in  it  a  rival  to  the  mas- 
terpieces of  the  past. 

As  a  foreigner  I 
speak  with  insecurity, 
but  when  this  play  was 
given,  in  an  almost 
literal  translation,  at 
the     Garden    Theatre,  g,( 

Cyrano     dc     Bergcrac 
was  to  me  on  the  stage 
what  it  bad  been  in  the 
reading, — an  extremely  clever  proof  of 
skill,  a   brilliant  show   of  execution,   a 
series  of  scenes  exactly  calculated  to  ex- 
hibit the  powers  of  a  strong  and  versa- 
tile French  actor, — all  this,  but  without 
simplicity,   inevitableness,   deep   sincer- 
ity, without,  in  short,  any  tnie  greatness. 
liie  very  theme,  shrewdly  chosen  and 


m  ■  pbotngTaph  by  Pach  BrotticfB. 

inviting  as  it  is,  is  not  the  subject  for  a 
great  drama ;  unless  it  were  possibly  a 
low  comeily.  It  lacks  the  majesty  of 
tragedy  and  the  aloofness  from  the  sen- 
timeulal  sympathies  of  big  comedy.  Yet 
it  is  a  comedy,  and  in  spots  approaches 
tragedy,  so  that  it  is  less  the  pure  ro- 
mantic melodrama  than  are  Dumas  and 
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Hugo.  It  is  a  fact,  denied  by  many, 
forgot  by  more,  that  no  deeply  consti- 
tuted work  of  dramatic  art  is  produced 
by  an  equal  mixture  of  several  species, — 
so  much  tragedy,  so  much  melodrama, 
so  much  comedy,  and  so  much  farce. 
The  history  of  the  stage  in  England, 
Spain,  and  Germany  shows  that  comic 
scenes  may  exist  in  the  highest  tragedy, 
but  that  is  an  entirely  different  story. 
Relief  is  one  thing;  lack  of  a  distinct 
nature  is  another.  If  we  had  several 
theatres,  each  devoted  to  one  branch  of 
the  drama,  we  should  then  more  read- 
ily see  the  beauty  and  the  laws  of  art, 
and  the  more  rigidly  believe  that  the 
beauty  of  art  is  inseparable  from  its  laws. 
Cyrano  de  Bcrgcrac  is  a  brilliant  exhibi- 
tion of  all  that  M.  Rostand  had  on 
hand.  It  is  not  a  living  body  born  of  a 
single  conception. 

Mr.  Mansfield's  version  is  decent 
prose  in  some  parts  and  most  disturbing 
doggerel  in  others.  It  retains  all  the 
scenes,  and  is  as  faithful  to  the  French 
as  a  commonplace  translation  can  be  to 
a  dashing  original.  The  French  love  it 
as  much  for  its  sparkling  and  buoyant 
verse  as  for  its  story  and  its  pictures, 
and  those  who  see  it  in  America  must 
know  that  they  judge  little  more  than 
half  of  its  qualities.  Even  so,  it  is  an  in- 
tellectual treat,  for,  in  the  Gallic  idiom, 
"it  is  something."  It  is  the  expression 
of  an  unusual  talent  in  a  man  still  young, 
and  it  is  full  of  wit,  of  fancy,  of  knowl- 
edge of  the  stage,  of  variety.  The  New 
York  production  dealt  successfully 
with  the  scenic  aspect,  which  is  impor- 
tant in  such  a  showy  piece,  and  the  gen- 
eral level  of  the  acting  was  respectable. 
Miss  Anglin,  a  young  woman  hereto- 
fore unknown,  got  the  pedantry,  youth, 
coquetry,  and  genuine  feeling  of  Rox- 
ane  well  enough  to  assure  to  her  good 
roles  hereafter  upon  our  stage. 

Of  course,  interest  centred  in  the 
leading  actor.  Cyrano  is  as  much 
Cyrano  de  Bcrgerac  as  Hamlet  is  Ham- 
let— far  more,  in  fact,  for  in  the  one  case 
the  play  is  the  main  thing,  even  if  one 
character  is  so  much  of  it,  while  in  the 
French  work  many  scenes  are  forced  in, 
against  the  harmony  of  the  whole,  to 
show  off  the  hero.  Mr.  Mansfield 
failed.  So  able  an  actor  could  hardly 
lag  further  behind  his  opportunities.  He 
did  not  even  try  to  speak  loud  and  ter- 


ribly, to  have  a  swashing  and  a  martial 
outside,  to  swagger  nobly,  because  Mr. 
Mansfield  thinks  th^t  heroics  are  naive 
and  foolish.  He  would  probably  play 
Rodrigue  as  he  plays  the  heroes  of 
George  Bernard  Shaw,  and  he  acted 
Cyrano  as  if  he  were  Beau  Brummel. 
But  you  see,  Cyrano  wasn't  Beau 
Brummel,  and  that  really  makes  a  dif- 
ference. 

Almost  every  effect  in  the  play  de- 
pends on  the  flamboyant  nature  of  the 
hero — the  mixture  of  ferocity,  poetry, 
bitterness,  and  folly,  and  when  even  a 
clever  actor  undertakes  to  convert  the 
central  pillar  of  the  piece  into  a  quiet, 
contemplative  wit,  the  whole  collapses. 
You  might  as  well  play  the  Moor  of 
Venice  as  a  dispassionate  psychologue, 
or  Falstaff  as  a  person  whose  humour 
was  thin  and  rational.  A  few  passages 
Mr.  Mansfield  did  well,  because  they  fit- 
ted into  this  subdued  mood,  but  the  flar- 
ing whole  he  perversely  or  timidly  re- 
fused to  attempt. 

A  play  by  Henry  Arthur  Jones,  new  to 
America,  undertaken  at  the  Empire,  by 
such  an  actor  as  John  Drew,  after  an  enor- 
mous English  success  by  Charles  Wynd- 
ham,  was  a  spectacle  alluring  to  a  class 
of  beings  different  from  those  who  were 
so  expectant  over  Cyrano.  The  follow- 
ing of  Mr.  Drew  and  Mr.  Jones  is  better 
dressed,  better  fed,  and  less  intelligent. 
In  The  Liars  Mr.  Jones  is  not  at  his  best, 
but  even  at  his  best  he  can  hardly  be 
accused  of  inspiration.  Mr.  Jones  is  one  of 
those  successful  playwrights  who  show 
the  average  man  his  own  image.  You 
may  go  to  one  of  his  plays,  and  take 
your  family,  even  if  it  consist  of  three 
generations,  with  no  danger  of  stum- 
bling on  a  sentiment  or  an  idea  which 
needs  an  introduction — or  an  explana- 
tion. Mr.  Drew%  gifted  with  talent, 
seems  to  be  happy,  walking  about  in  this 
drama  of  limp  mediocrity, — as  what  his 
audiences  would  call  a  very  nice  man  in 
a  very  nice  play.  Even  the  intelligent 
may  enjoy  The  Liars ^  but  they  would  do 
well  to  choose  an  evening  when  they  are 
in  search  of  a  rest. 

Mr.  Jones's  play  is  w'ell  acted — which 
reminds  me  of  a  current  belief  that  the 
greater  the  drama  the  greater  the  need 
of  good  acting.  On  the  contrary,  the 
emptier  the  play  the  more  talent  is  re- 
quired   to    fill    the    holes.      With    fair 
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natural  gifts  and  reasonable  instruction 
a  troupe  can  make  t!ie  great  dramas  ac- 
ceptable, while  only  the  most  attractive 
acting  can  carry  off  cheapness.  It  is  true, 
however,  that  the  greatest  drama  admits 
and  invites  the  greatest  acting,  and  in- 
deed alone  makes  it  possible.  Therefore, 
the  moral  is  this:  If  yon  have  only  fair 
talent  to  work  upon  choose  those  plays 
that  can  do  most  ot  the  work  them- 
selves ;  if  you  have  genius,  choose  plays 
to  give  that  genius  scope  and  wings.   In 


S"  IN  "THE  RIVALS." 

short,  whatever  you  do,  encourage  the 
production  of  the  masterpieces.  Dur- 
ing the  past  month,  at  the  Grand  Opera 
House,  on  the  West  Side,  a  troupe  in- 
cluding Louis  James,  Frederick  Warde, 
and  Kathryn  Kidder,  played  in  one 
week  The  School  for  Scandal,  Jtilius 
Cicsar,  Hamlet,  Othello,  and  hfacbcth. 
Fewof  the  well-dressed  were  present ;  yet, 
though  it  would  be  folly  to  pretend  that 
the  performances  were  satisfactory,  the 
genius   of   the   playwrights    gHmmered 
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through  the  imperfect  medium  enough 
to  charm  in  places,  and  to  make  one 
restless  that  the  better  theatres  in  this 
country  are  so  poor  in  great  dramas, 
Mr.  Archer  recently  said  that  he  saw 
more  pieces  of  real  intellectual  merit  in 
five  days  in  Berlin  than  he  could  see  in 
five  months  in  London.  What  would  be 
the  corresponding  length  of  time  in 
New  York?  However,  for  this  year, 
Miss  Arthur  promises  us  a  new  Rosa- 
lind, and  Miss  Rehan  may  give  us  a  new 
Portia.  That  is  something — a  great  deal 
— but  with  Irving,  Tree,  Forbes  Robert- 
son and  George  Alexander  contemplat- 
ing new  Shakespearean  plays,  after  their 
elaborate  productions  of  the  same  poet 
last  year,  London  seems  to  be  almost  as 
far  ahead  of  us  as  Berlin  is  of  London  in 
its  appreciation  of  the  greatest  English 
poet.  Try  to  imagine  London  or  New 
York  leading  BerHn  in  representing 
Schiller. 

The  second  Mondav  in  October  saw 
two  conspicuous  theatrical  events.  One 
was  a  great  play,  one  of  the  richest  com- 
edies in  the  English  language,  with  a 
strong  cast,  headed  by  a  man  who  has 
taken  a  permanent  place  high  in  the  an- 
nals of  the  American  stage.  The  other 
was  an  awkward  dramatisation  of  one 
of  the  most  stupid  and  Philistine  novels 
of  recent  times.  The  attention  of  the 
theatre-going  public  was  centred  on 
Hall  Caine  and  Viola  Allen,  not  on  The 
Rivals  and  Joseph  Jefferson.  What  shall 
we  say  to  this  ? 

A  house,  packed  as  first-night  houses 
in  New  York  now  are,  by  friends  of  the 
star,  could  not  screw  up  energy  to  carry 
out  its  bargain  and  force  enthusiasm  for 
Miss  Allen  and  Mr.  Caine.  It  was  forced 
to  suffer,  and  it  broke  away  in  a  stampede 
after  the  actor  who  did  something  to 
melt  the  ice.  Mr.  Edward  Morgan  tri- 
umphed, bv  intense  force  at  certain 
points,  rather  than  by  a  satisfactory 
whole,  which  he  missed :  but  Miss  Allen, 
with  all  the  preparation  to  give  her  an 
ovation,  failed.  As  for  Mr.  Caine,  he 
surprised  everybody  by  appearing  be- 
fore the  curtain.  One  man  veiled 
"Speech  !"   Hall  Caine  made  one. 

It  was  like  the  famous  author.  He 
complimented  the  audience,  the  actors, 
and  Sir  Henry  Irving.  Then  he  made 
his  subtlest  hit.  He  lugged  in  the  entente. 
He  had  type-written  copies  of  his  opin- 


ion on  the  entente  before  he  got  here. 
He  said : 

For  myself,  as  a  guest  and  a  stranger,  I  have 
only  a  word  to  say.  At  a  moment  when  so 
much  is  being  said  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlan- 
tic of  the  era  of  good  feeling  between  our 
United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States,  it 
will,  I  think,  be  gratifying  to  my  fellow-coun- 
trymen to  hear  that  in  the  domain  of  art  as 
well  as  in  politics  you  receive  an  Englishman 
in  New  York  with  as  much  warmth  of  broth- 
erly feeling  as  if  he  had  been  born  and  bred 
among  yourselves. 

Mr.  Caine  is  serious  and  he  attends  to 
business.  As  his  own  press  agent  he 
knows  his  trade.  He  cannot  write  nov- 
els or  plays  which  do  not  give  any  in- 
telligent man  the  heart-ache,  but  he 
knows  the  public,  and  knows  when  to 
drag  in  the  entente. 

The  difference  between  the  play  and 
the  novel  is  that  the  drama  spends  an  hour 
or  so  in  narration,  by  Storm  and  Glory, 
of  all  the  things  that  have  happened  be- 
tween the  acts.  The  play  is  inferior  to 
the  novel  in  every  respect  but  one :  it  is 
shorter.  How  the  wit  of  Hall  Caine 
pleads  for  laughter  and  begs  for  mercy 
on  the  stage!  How  his  sentiment  re- 
sembles a  blind  beggar !  How  his  *'ideas" 
laboriously  get  themselves  born  in 
speeches !  Oh.  it  is  a  bad  play.  Do  not 
spend  your  dollars  on  it  unless  you  have 
gone  safely  through  the  novel,  and  en- 
joyed it.  Then  you  will  be  safe,  for  the 
"ideas''  are  the  same,  though  the  plot 
differs,  and  the  style  has  the  same  com- 
forting dullness.  The  trade  of  novel- 
writing  has  been  learned  by  Mr.  Caine 
up  to  his  limit,  while  in  the  drama  he  is 
a  beginner.  In  the  art  of  being  stupid, 
as  in  other  things,  I  personally  prefer 
the  expert  to  the  novice,  and  so — if  I 
had  to  do  either — would  rather  read 
The  Christian  again,  with  such  reason- 
able skipping  as  might  be  necessary  to 
preserve  my  sanity,  than  to  sit  through 
it  at  the  theatre. 

Miss  Allen  is  one  of  a  sad  constella- 
tion, stars  by  main  force.  She  helped 
Mr.  Caine  to  distort  the  scenes  to  force 
her  to  the  front,  and  there  are  many  like 
her.     This  is  not  art. 

Facts  are  facts,  and  why  should  they 
be  minced?  Let  evervbodv  who  can 
appreciate  the  best  we  have  go  to  see  it, 
even  if  it  is  not  **new,"  and  by  the  same 
law  let  him  break  away  from  the  tyranny 
of  such  drags  on  intelligence  and  artistic 
feeling  as  Hall  Caine  and  his  Christian. 
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I. — Early  Men  and  Conditions. 

The  year  1800  dawned  inauspiciously 
for  the  art  of  book  illustration,  so  far  as 
wood  engraving  was  concerned  in  this 
country,  for  we  possessed  but  one 
native  capable  of  cutting  on  the  block 
even  the  most  primitive  sort  of  design. 
Only  fifteen  years  had  passed  since  the 
Englishman,  Thomas  Berwick,  in  Lon- 
don, had  begun  his  first  block  for  the 
famous  series  of  British  Quadrupeds,  des- 
tined to  become  his  magnum  opus  and 
the  beginning  of  a  revival  of  the  art  of 
woodcutting  which,  since  the  days  of 
Albert  Diirer  and  Hans  Liitzerburger, 
had  fallen  more  or  less  into  a  state  of 
innocuous  desuetude. 

The  lonely  American  who  thus  held 
the  field  all  to  himself  and  became  the 
pioneer  in  this  country  in  his  profession, 
was  Alexander  Anderson.  He  was  born 
in  1775  and  forsook  the  career  of  physi- 
cian to  embrace  the  more  congenial  one 
of  art.  He  had  begun  by  cutting  on  type 
metal,  though  later  he  used  boxwood. 
He  was  inspired  by  the  sight  of  some  of 
the  prints  after  Berwick's  British  Quad- 
rupeds, which  about  that  time  were  im- 
ported over  here,  together  with  an  earlier 
work  by  the  same  man,  called  The  Look- 
ing Glass  for  tlte  Mind.  From  both  of 
these  books  Anderson  made  manycopies, 
subsequently  reproducing  in  their  en- 
tirety all  the  illustrations  of  the  last 
named  which  the  New  York  publisher, 


David  Longworth,  brought  out  in  a  new 
edition,  in  the  year  1800. 

If  the  art  of  wood  engraving  was  at 
that  time,  shall  we  say  in  its  second  in- 
fancy, there  were  not  lacking  men  who 
were  capable  of  excellent  work  on  steel, 
and  tor  the  first  thirty  years  of  the  cen- 
turj',  it  was  through  this  medium  that 
serious  illustrated  work  was  accom- 
plished, such  wooden  blocks  as  were 
used  being  of  the  most  hopeless  and 
inartistic  sort.  In  looking  back  over  the 
publications  of  the  day,  where  the  pic- 
tures were  cut  upon  wood,  it  seems  in- 
credible that  such  naively  inadequate  re- 
sults could  for  a  moment  have  been  en- 
tertained, in  view  of  the  excellent  steel 
work  that  prevailed  and  the  general 
high  excellence  of  art  in  other  directions. 
With  the  more  limited  editions  and  the 
less  frequent  issue,  book  illustration  early 
in  the  century  was  a  novel  and  a  costly 
performance,  to  be  entered  into  by  no 
means  lightly  or  unadvisedly  by  the  pub- 
lisher; the  artist  likewise  had  small  in- 
centive to  give  much  time  to  new  de- 
partures in  a  pictorial  way,  or  to  evolve 
many  theories.  The  conventional  did 
very  well  for  our  ancestors,  who  were 
apathetic  in  an  esthetic  way,  or  easily 
satisfied  with  the  modest  art  offerings  of 
the  times.  Where  the  reproduction  was 
not  after  some  well-known  painting,  it 
frequently  became  a  classic  composition 
of  a  hopelessly  stilted  nature;  if  the  theme 
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was  homely  domesticity,  it  was  milk  and 
water,  the  latter  fluid  predominating  in 
a  large  degree. 

Naturally,  the  influence  of  everything 
English  was  strongly  felt,  and  in  no  case 
more  so  than  in  the  making  of  books. 
The  American  publisher,  printer,  binder, 
illustrator,  and  engraver,  each  fashioned 
himself  on  models  in  the  mother  country 
and  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  the 
change,  if  any,  was  so  gradual  as  to  be 
almost  imperceptible.  Few  illustrated 
books  escaped  from  the  establishments 
of  the  then  up-to-date  publishers  with- 
out having  a  vignetted  title-page,  the  title 
being  given  in  a  square,  uncompromis- 
ing, open-faced  letter,  the  vignette  gener- 
ally consisting  of  a  highly  impossible 
landscape,  with  trees  far  removed  from 
nature;  or  a  simpering  maiden  with  exas- 
peratingly  regular  features.  But  what  the 
volume  lacked  in  pictorial  virility,  it 
more  than  made  up  in  charm  of  printing 
and  binding,  for  they  were  worthy  arti- 
sans who  laboured  at  their  craft  when 
paper  editions  were  unknown,  when 
pasteboard  marked  the  deepest  degrada- 
tion of  the  bookmaker,  and  when  the 
volumes  were  turned  out  with  an  abiding 
sense  of  stability  and  fitness. 

II. — The  Gift  Book  Epoch. 
With  the  early  years  of  the  century, 
there  were  issued  many  of  the  then  popu- 
lar annuals  and  gift  books,  ideas  im- 
ported from  London  where  the  rage  for 
this  sort  of  publication  seemed  insatiable. 
They  took  form  in  volumes  destined  for 
the  centre  table,  without  which  no  well 


regulated  family  then  existed,  and  they 
were  known  among  the  trade  as  "table 
books."  They  ranged  in  size  from  small 
duodecimos,  to  great  quartos,  and  they 
were  illustrated  with  steel  engravings, 
generally  portraits  by  thg  early  English- 
men, such  as  Reynolds,  Gainsborough, 
Romney,  and  their  contemporaries;  oc- 
casionally, the  plates  were  coloured. 
Here  were  highly  proper  love  songs 
couched  in  stilted  verse,  with  rarely  pas- 
sion enough  to  cause  a  quiver  of  the 
heart  of  the  the  modern  female,  though 
apparently  sentimental  enough  for  the 
maiden  of  those  days,  whose  prunella 
gaiters,  white  stockings,  and  sprig  mus- 
lin dress,  together  with  a  head  of  brown 
curls,  inspired  the  romantic  fancies  of 
the  poet  with  tight  breeks  strapped 
firmly  under  his  pumps,  a  stiff  white 
stock  at  his  neck  and  blue  coat  with 
brass  buttons,  who  sung  his  mistress's 
charms  with  modest  pipings  in  an  emi- 
nently respectable  manner  and  properly 
obeyed  all  the  conventions.  The  poet  of 
annuals  in  short  seemed  to  be  a  thing 
apart  from  the  literary  men  of  his 
times. 

There  were  few  woodcuts  if  any  that 
found  their  way  into  these  annuals  for 
the  first  score  of  the  century's  years  and 
most  of  the  engraving  was  done  abroad. 
The  native  pictures  were  of  a  crude 
order,  drawn  with  little  artistic  feeling 
and  rarely,  it  ever  by  any  means  im- 
proved under  the  unskillful  hand  of  the 
woodcutter.  A  monthly  publication  is- 
sued in  Philadelphia  in  1832,  gives  an 
idea  of  the  prevailing  manner  of  those 
days  and  the  pictures  were 
typical  of  the  times.  The 
work  was  called  Anderson's 
Caihil  and  was  bound  at  the 
end  of  the  \ear  into  a  presenta- 
tion volume  It  contained  not 
onl\  illustrations  of  pictures, 
hut  fashion  plates  as  well.  But 
stdl  the  steel  engravings  pre- 
dominated in  the  pretentious 
books  and  these  were  mostly 
b\  Fnghshmen.  Ten  years 
later,  however,  we  find  from 
the  Philadelphia  house  of 
Messrs.  Gary  and  Hart,  an- 
other of  the  annuals  called 
The  Gifl.  or  Christmas  and  New 
Year's  Present,  wherein  the 
pictures  are  entirely  by  Ameri- 
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cans,  both  as  to  painter  and  engraver. 
That  this  was  more  or  less  of  a  depart- 
ure, is  thus  made  evident  in  a  preface  as 
follows ; 

It  affords  us  much  pleasure  to  state  that  all 
the  illustrations  in  the  present  volutne  are 
from  pictures  by  our  own  artists,  and  we  flat- 
ter ourselves  that  they  will  be  found  to  com- 
pare advantageously  with  any  similar  produc- 
tion from  abroad. 

Which  was  patriotic,  if  not  strictly  within 
the  truth,  for  we  had  then  much  to  learn 
from  the  foreign  workers.  In  this  book 
were  pictures  by  Sully,  Leslie,  Chapman, 
and  the  well-known  genre  painter,  W. 
S.  Mount,  who  had  two  compositions  of 
a  representative  order,  of  American  farm 
and  village  lite,  interesting  both  in  ar- 
rangement and  in  the  delineation  of 
character  types.  The  engravers  were 
John  Cheney,  J.  I.  Pease,  W.  E.  Tucker, 
A.  Lawson  and  J.  B.  Forrest,  and  the 
work  was  on  steel. 

From  such  as  these,  to  Friendship's 
Tokens,  the  transition  was  easy,  and  later 
came  books  of  a  more  ambitious  nature, 
such  as  the  Treasury  of  Knowledge,  the 
Illustrated  Poets,  the  Schiller  and  Goethe 
Galleries,  the  Republican  Court,  IV ell 
Known  Women,  and  Homes  of  American 
Authors.  This  latter  was  nearly  all  given 
over  to  wood  engravings,  while  the  others 
relied  on  steel  plates  and  the  art  did  not 
reach  a  high  standard.  Although  prior  to 
the  year  1833  there  had  been  published 
for  a  decade  an  illustrated  paper  called 
The  New  York  Mirror,  in  which  appeared 
from  time  to  time,  the  coarsest  sort  of 
woodcuts,  the  first  of  the  really  seriously 
illustrated  periodicals  was  Tlte  Family 
Magazine,  published  in  this  city  by  Jus- 
tice S.  RedfieJd.  Not  that  the  character 
of  either  the  pictures  or  the  woodcutting 
was  of  the  best,  but  the  effort  was  earnest 
and  according  to  the  equipment  and  fa- 
cility of  the  times,  the  result  was  fair,  A 
little  later  came  the  Boston  American 
Magasitie,  with  pictures  on  the  same 
lines.  In  1843,  the  then  fatuous  Chevalier 
Wycoff  made  a  sporadic  attempt  at  a 
monthly  publication,  called  The  Picture 
GaUery,  which  had  a  troubled  career  of 
but  three  months,  when  it  gave  up  the 
ghost. 

In  1846,  J.  A.  Adams  completed  the 
monumental  task  of  engraving  several 
thousand  pictures  drawn  by  John 
Gadsby  Chapman,  for  an  edition  of  the 


Bible,  published  by  Messrs.  Harper  and 
Brothers,  which  had  an  enormous  sale 
and  which  was  considered  at  that  time 
an  astonishing  artistic  achievement.  The 
elaboration  of  head  and  tail  pieces,  the 
multitude  of  subjects  and  the  absolute 
fearlessness  with  which  all  themes  were 
attacked,  even  though  the  results  are  not 
quite  in  accordance  with  modem  no- 
tions, either  of  composition  or  arrange- 
ment, were  nevertheless  remarkable  ac- 
complishments and,  for  the  time,  more 
or  less  creditable,  though  it  is  difficult  to 
grasp  the  environment  of  the  day  and  to 
see  the  perspective  perfectly,  looking 
back  from  the  present.  The  frontispiece, 
of  the  meeting  of  Joseph  and  Jacob,  W. 
J.  Linton,  in  his  work  on  Wood  Engrav- 
ing, considered  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able pieces  of  cutting  ever  achieved  by 
an  American.  Prior  to  this  and  for  years 
following,  both  Asher  B.  Durand  and 
John  Sartain  were  prominent  figures  in 
steel  engraving,  contributing  to  nearly 
all  the  books  or  periodicals  that  had  oc- 
casion to  use  such  style  of  illustration. 


FASHION  PLATE  IN  1853 

From  Harper's  MaKat'iCi  Pobruary,  1^53. 


IN  THE   POSSESSION  OF 


III. — The   First   of   the   Important 
Illustrated    Magazines. 

A  notable  event  in  a  publication  way 

occurred  in  1850,  when  Harper's  Maga- 
zine appeared  for  the  first  time.  It 
marked  a  distinct  period,  for  with  its 
strong  financial  backing  and  the  prestige 
of  a  large  and  highly  respected  pubhsh- 
ing  house,  there  was  opened  up  a  per- 
manent field  for  the  draughtsman  and 
woodcutter  to  exercise  their  talents  and 
display  their  ingenuity.  .\  glance  at  the 
first  numbers  is  distinctly  educational, 
for  what  was  an  enormous  stride  for 
those  days,  now  seems  but  a  feeble  effort 
which,  in  an  illustrative  direction  is  put 
to  blush  by  the  average  country  news- 
paper of  the  present  period.  The  pic- 
tures were  few  and  ran  mostly  to  por- 
traits ;  three  were  given  in  the  first  issue, 
of  Allison,  Macaulay,  and  Prescott, 
drawn  in  line  from  modelled  busts.  The 
likenesses  were  fair  and  the  rendering 
was  stiff.  A  few  fashion  plates  com- 
pleted the  pictorial  part  of  the  publica- 


tion. These  were  much  the  most  enter- 
taining of  the  lot,  for  there  was  a  certain 
freedom  about  the  drawing  and  cutting, 
and  surely  the  styles  were  absurd  enough 
to  seem  caricatures  at  the  present  day. 
There  were  women  in  big  hats  with  very 
flat  crowns,  with  thin  waists  and  curious 
head  dressing,  outside  the  province  of, 
and  impossible  for  a  man  to  adequately 
describe.  With  the  second  number, 
there  was  an  effort  to  produce  landscape 
and  architecture,  the  Great  Hall  of  Kar- 
nac,  a  view  of  the  Hudson  at  Piermont 
and  scenes  along  the  Erie  railroad,  fur- 
nishing subjects  for  the  artist's  pencil 
and  the  woodcutter's  skill.  It  is  no  dis- 
paragement to  the  house  to  say  that  the 
result  was  not  altogether  a  triumph  of 
art.  With  number  four,  there  came  more 
pictures  and  of  greater  variety:  there 
was  a  good  portrait  of  President  Taylor; 
there  were  comics  by  Frank  Bellew, 
most  original  in  his  way  and  excelled 
by  few  of  the  humorous  draughtsmen, 
and  the  father  of  the  Bellew  who  signed 
himself  "Chip,"  and  again  fashions  and 


ILLUSTRATION  BY       PORTE  CRAYON  "  (D.  H.  STROTHERS). 
PTom  Harpa    iMaicBz  ne,  June,  tejo.    By  permission. 


dresses  for  women,  some  in  particular 
for  children,  one  of  which  was  an  elderly 
child  with  long  pantalettes  (see  p.  215), 
and  this  was  a  gem  in  its  way. 

The  International  Magazine,  Godey's 
Ladies'  Book  and  Graham's  Magacine,  all 
containing  illustrations,  came  along  in 
rapid  succession.  Among  the  artists 
prominent  in  illustrative  work  about  this 
time,  were  George  Thomas,  Augustus 
Hoppin,  whose  pictures  for  the  Potiphir 
Papers  by  George  William  Curtis,  en- 
graved by   Orr,   were   among  the  htsX 


things  he  ever  did  and  were  classics  in 
their  time;  then  there  were  Wallin,  Dop- 
ier, Stephens,  Hitchcock,  Parsons  and 
Howard,  together  with  John  McLenan. 
an  able  man  much  ahead  of  his  time,  who 
drew  in  a  much  freer  way  than  his  eon- 
frtres  and  whose  technique  was,  for 
those  days,  quite  astonishing.  He  was 
also  a  man  of  much  inventiveness  and  is 
affectionately  remembered  by  his  fel- 
low workers.  A  curiously  interesting 
draughtsman  was  D.  H,  Strothcrs,  who 
signed  himself  "Porte  Crayon"  and  did 
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much    of   Soutliern    life,    including,   of 
course,  the  negro. 

Felix  O.  C.  Darley  must  have  a  spe- 
cial comment,  for  his  work  was  an  in- 
teresting product  of  the  times,  intensely 
personal  and  highly  original.  Darley 
was  a  Philadelphian,  born  in  1822;  he 
began  in  a  business  office,  executed 
woodcuts  in  his  leisure  moments  and 
subsequently  entered  the  professional 
ranks.  In  1850,  the  American  Art  Union 
engaged  him  to  make  a  series  of  outhned 
illustrations,  after  his  own  designs,  from 
the  works  of  Washington  Irving.  On 
their  publication  the  artist  at  once  sprang 
into  prominence,  for  he  had  displayed 
not  only  novelty  and  dexterity,  but  the 
technique  was  new  and  attractive,  and 
the  work  was  most  successful.  They 
were  published  in  a  quarto  portfolio  and 
included  the  Sleepy  HolUrw  Legends, 
Knickerbocker  History  of  New  York,  and 
other  writings,  and  were  full  of  char- 
acter. They  were  much  the  best  things 
Darley  ever  did,  although  he  con- 
tinued in  great  vogue  for  a  long  time 


and  turned  out  a  mass  of  material, 
not  all  of  it  showing  care  or  prepara- 
tion. He  illustrated  Dickens,  as  well  as 
Hawthorne,  Cooper,  and  other  native 
writers.  He  had  certain  mannerisms, 
which  though  striking  and  effective  in 
the  Irving  series,  were  always  apparent 
in  the  later  productions  and  became  tire- 
some in  the  end.  So  pronounced  was  his 
style  that  his  work  could  be  told  at  a 
glance,  even  to  the  types  of  faces,  the 
movement  and  carriage  of  his  person- 
ages. He  contributed  to  all  the  maga- 
zines of  his  time  and  figured  extensively 
in  the  books  of  the  period. 

Still  another  interesting  personahty 
about  this  time  and  a  man  whose  death 
only  occurred  last  year,  was  George  G. 
White,  an  all-around  illustrator  and  an 
exceedingly  prolific  workman,  who, 
never  achieving  great  results,  neverthe- 
less played  a  prominent  part  in  the  il- 
lustrative history  of  his  times,  A  Phila- 
delphian by  birth,  White  settled  early  in 
New  York  and  was  a  contributor  to 
most  of  the  pictorial  publications  of  the 
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day.  He  illustrated  many  school  books 
and  was  the  author  of  a  series  of  draw- 
ing-books, for  many  years  in  popular 
favour  among  school  boards.  He  pos- 
sessed a  most  remarkable  and  famous 
collection  of  clippings  from  the  Euro- 
pean illustrated  papers,  which  were  care- 
fully filed  away  ready  for  instant  refer- 
ence, and  he  used  them  freely.  The 
work  of  the  late  Sir  John  Gilbert  at- 
tracted him  greatly,  and  that  English 
draughtsman  was  his  inspiration  for  a 
long  time,  and  indeed,  his  influence  was 
ever  apparent  through  his  work.  White 
was  not  over-scrupulous  in  appropriat- 
ing from  his  scrapbooks,  and  his  ability 
to  adapt  the  work  of  other  and  abler  men 
to  his  own  requirements  was  well  known 
among  his  professional  brothers  and  was 
a  standing  jest.  Later  in  life.  White  did 
all  sorts  of  hack  work,  the  quality  and 
character  of  which  reflected  on  him  but 
small  credit. 

From  January  to  June,  1852,  there 
appeared  a  weekly  publication  called 
Diogenes — kis  Lantern,  which  was  illus- 
trated; the  editor  was  the  genial  actor 


John  Brougham,  and  the  pictures  were 
mainly  by  Frank  Bellew.  The  publisher, 
T.  W.  Strong,  did  not,  however,  make 
his  everlasting  fortune  with  this  venture, 
which  was  abandoned  at  the  end  of  a  half 
year  for  still  another  illustrated  paper, 
called  Yankee  Nations,  which  quickly 
reached  a  circulation  of  over  forty  thou- 
sand copies  and  was  a  paying  property  for 
more  than  fifteen  years.  Frank  Leslie's 
Weekly  first  appeared  in  1855,  followed 
two  years  later  by  Harper's  Weekly  and 
Gleeson's  Pictorial.  All  these  were  illus- 
trated with  woodcuts  and  the  engraver 
found  a  pretty  steady  demand  for  his 
labours.  The  class  of  work  for  which  he 
was  called  upon  was  not  of  the  highest 
order,  but  it  gave  him  an  easy  familiarity 
with  his  tools,  plenty  of  practice  and  the 
career  opened  up  many  chances  for  good 
remuneration  and  a  certain  livelihood 
which  was  eagerly  embraced  by  many 
young  men  who  were  destined  later  to 
make  the  name  of  the  American  engraver 
greatly  respected  at  home  and  abroad. 

Arthur  Hoeber. 
(To  be  continued.) 


A   THOUGHT 


Only  a  word  and  I  am  thine, 

Speak  it  not  yet! 
For  in  this  foolish  heart  of  mine, 

I  find  regret. 

Regret  for  days  of  friendship  sw^eet. 

Long,  happy  years. 
Untouched  by  breath  of  passion  fleet, — 

Its  doubts  and  fears. 

How  wilt  thou  keep  this  soul  of  mine. 

Through  all  my  days  ? 
Shall  I  not  dim  the  spark  divine. 

In  passion's  rays? 

Within  thy  steady  eyes'  clear  depths, 

I  see  no  fears. 
"Beloved,  I  will  keep  thee  safe," 
Thou  say'st,  with  tears. 

Forgive  me,  love,  so  dear  thou  art, 

I  yield ;  and  yet — 
If  I  should  find  within  thy  heart, 

Too  late — regret? 

Carolifie  Benedict  Trowbridge. 


THE    GREAT    GOD    PAN 

(On  seeing  the  plaster  cast  by  George  Gray  Barnard.) 

Where  does  the  great  Pan  live, 

Ye  of  the  woodland's  ways ; 
Where  does  he  sing,  and  what  does  he  bring. 
What  does  he  give,  and  where  do  they  ring, — 

The  echoes  of  dryad  lays  ? 

Where  does  the  great  god  hide. 

Ye  whom  Arcady  knows; 
Where  does  he  sport  in  his  pleached  court. 
And  by  his  side  do  the  strange  gods  sort 

And  revel  till  Nature  glows? 

Once  in  a  forest  dim 

His  pipe  was  heard,  as  of  old ; 
The  leaves  were  glad  in  a  way  they  bad, 

Laughing  in  tones  of  gold  ; 
And  Nature  grew  young  and  sweet  and — mad 
With  the  wanton  spirit  of  him. 

A  muse  came  down  the  glade. 

Where  gambolled  the  satyrs  and  nymphs ; 
Softly  she  trod,  but  Pan,  the  great  god, 

Through  his  half-closed  eyes  caught  a  glimpst 
And  then  how  be  played !    Her  body  swayed 
The  madness  and  lilt  of  bis  rod. 


Lo !    One  in  the  sylvan  way 

Stood  seeing  as  rapture  sees ; 
The  nymphs  fled  in  wings  of  the  mists  of  the  springs. 

The  satyrs  became  gnarled  trees ; 
But  Pan.  the  great  god,  as  he  lolled  on  the  sod, — 
He  caught  liim  and  turned  him  to  clay. 


October  Love — Dawn 

Here  is  the  great  god  Pan, 

Ye  that  the  greenwood  love; 
Here  he  doth  sing,  and  back  to  their  spring 
In  ways  known  of  the  woodland  king, 

The  muses  return  again. 

Here  doth  the  wood  god  rest. 

Massive  yet  lithe  of  limb ; — 
Again  to  feel  the  reed's  wild  peal. 
The  greensward  crest,  the  muses  reel 

With  the  subtle  madness  of  him. 

Art  is  the  spirit  of  Time ; — 

What  though  the  ages  roll. 
The  great  gods  return  to  life  on  an  urn. 
And  Nature's  prime  forgets  to  be  stern 

When  the  muse  leads  a  seeing  soul, 

Rcgiiui  Armstrong. 


^»d*'     v»^*     ^"^^ 


OCTOBER  LOVE 

The  long  grey  lingering  day  was  almost  done ; 
The  dark  and  heavy  piled-up  clouds  looked  cold 
Along  the  West,  and  all  the  world  was  old. 

But  suddenly,  just  at  the  sunset-gun, 

The  veil  Is  lifted ;  from  beneath  it  run 

A  thousand  darting  rays  of  green  and  gold 
That  gild  the  sea,  suffuse  the  sky,  enfold 

One  moment  in  the  glory  of  the  sun. 

So  love  flashed  through  my  life,  and  lighted  all 

Its  leaden  clouds  and  dark  steel -tempered  sea 

Just  at  the  horizon-verge  ere  youth  was  done. 

Now  age  may  come,  the  night  of  death  may  fall. 

It  matters  not.    My  life.  O  love,  through  thee 

Has  known  the  golden  glory  of  life's  siui. 

Curtis  Hidden  Page. 


Love  told  a  Star  the  vision  that  beguiled 
His  slumber:  and  the  Darkness,  hearing,  smiled. 
John  B.  Tabb. 


JUDGE  JEFFREYS  AS  RECORDEK — AGED  THIRTY. 
By  courtesy  ot  Hessra.  Lonymana,  Green  &  Co, 

A  POLITICAL  JUDGE  OF  THE  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY* 

England.     It  was  a  period  of  plots  and 

counter-plots;  of  struggle  for  existence 
on  the  part  of  the  Established  Church 
against  the  Dissenters  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  Catholics  on  the  other;  a  period 
when  the  crude  enginery  of  law  was 
openly  employed  to  accomplish  political 
ends;  a  period  also  when  there  was  viv- 
idly present  to  all  conservative  minds 
—leaders  and  people — the  vision  of  the 
beheaded  King  of  England,  and  the  re- 
membrance of  the  troublous  times  that 
followed  until  the  Restoration.  In  this 
interesting  and  formative  period,  the 
law,  represented  by  Jeffreys  and  his  as- 
sociates, played  a  conspicuous  part.  His 


A  new  life  of  Jeffreys,  an  unexpected 
book  at  this  late  day.  has  been  written 
by  Mr.  H.  B.  Irving,  the  son  of  Sir 
Henry  Jn'ing.  He  gives  as  his  reason 
for  this  surprise,  the  desire  "to  iil!  a  gap 
in  the  biographical  literature  of  the  sev- 
enteenth century,  and  to  reproduce  the 
general  features  of  a  period  during 
which  the  proceedings  in  the  courts  of 
law  were  intimately  associated  with  the 
history  of  the  nation."  The  period  cov- 
ered by  the  book  is  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting and  important  in  the  history  of 

•The  Life  of  Judge  JefTreys.  By  H.  B.  Irv- 
ing, M.  A.  Oxon.  With  three  portraits.  New 
York:     Longmans,  Green  &  Co, 
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name  inevitably  suggests 
the  Popish  Plot,  the  most 
horrible  imposture  that  ever 
misled  a  nation.  The 
Popish  Plot  and  the  Rye 
House  Plot  and  the  prose- 
cutions and  executions 
under  both  were  possible 
only  in  an  age  in  which  the 
currents  of  passion,  pre- 
judice, superstition  and  re- 
ligious fanaticism  were 
practically  unrestrained.  It 
was  only  then  that  a  relig- 
ious renegade  like  Oates, 
by  a  tissue  of  falsehoods 
supported  by  his  pictur- 
esque perjury,  could  impose 
upon  a  government  and 
arouse  its  persecuting  zeal. 
It  was  in  the  trials  growing 
out  of  the  Plot  that  Jeffreys, 
then  in  his  thirty-first  year 
and  holding  the  office  of 
Recorder  of  London,  first 
became  prominent.  He  was 
retained  by  the  Crown  to 
aid  in  the  prosecution  of 
Coleman,  the  secretary  to 
the  Duchess  of  York,  who 
on  the  testimony  of  Oates 
was  found  guilty  and  exe- 
cuted. The  conviction  of 
Coleman  began  a  reign  of 
terror,  and  trial  followed 
trial.  Jeffreys  at  some  of 
the  trials  was  present  in  his 
capacity  of  Recorder  of 
London ;  in  others,  he  sen- 
tenced the  victims.  Oates 
became  the  popular  idol,  he 
was  styled  the  "Saviour  of  ' 
the  Nation,"  and  received  a 
pension  of  £1,200,  with  which  he  lived  in 
luxury  and  state.  Wherever  he  went  he 
was  accompanied  by  a  multitude  of  at- 
tendants and  guards,  and  exacted  the 
greatest  ceremony  in  his  entertainment. 
So  emboldened  did  he  become  as  to  ac- 
cuse and  bring  to  trial  Wakeman,  the 
Queen's  physician,  for  complicity  in  the 
Plot,  and  he  even  had  the  effrontery  to 
charge  that  the  Queen  was  prfvy  to,  and 
favoured  the  designs  against  the  life  of 
the  King.  In  this  impudence  he  over- 
reached himself;  Wakeman  was  acquit- 
ted and  Oates's  popularity  declined.  The 
accession  of  the  Duke  of  York  ruined 
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Oates,  and  he  was  brought  to  trial  be- 
fore Jeffreys  on  two  indictments  for  per- 
jury in  his  testimony  regarding  the  Pop- 
ish Plot,  and  was  convicted  on  both. 
On  each  conviction,  after  consultation 
with  the  judges,  the  sentence  was  that 
he  should  walk  around  all  the  courts  of 
be  stripped  of  his  canonical  habits,  that 
he  should  walk  round  all  the  courts  of 
Westminster  with  a  placard  showing  the 
nature  of  his  offence,  then  stand  in  the 
pillory  at  the  gate  of  Westminster  Hall, 
and  on  the  following  day  at  the  Royal 
Exchange,  and  on  the  third  day  he 
should    be    whipped    from    Aldgate    to 
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The  Bookman 
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CASE 

O  F 

The.  Dangerfield : 

WITH 

Some  Remarkable  Pafl&ges  that  happened 

At  the  T  R  Y  A  L  S  of 

ELIZMETH  CBLLIBR  the  PopiOi  Midwife, 

AND 

The  Earl  of  Q^S'J^LEMAIS^^ 

At  the  Kings-Bench-Bar  at  We^minftn^ 
BEFORE 

Sir  WiLL.ScROGGs  KSLord  Chief  Juftice,<>»r. 

In  the  Month  of  JiMr  ,  i58o. 

TOGETHER     WITH 

I.  Divers  Informatbns  never  yet  publi/ht. 

3.  John  CaStayhis  TeAimony,  with  all  its  Eva/ions. 

3.  Some  Points  of  Law  infifted  upon  by  the  King  8c  Prifoners 
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Newgate,  and  after  an  interval  of  one 
day,  from  Newgate  to  Tyburn  by  the 
hands  of  common  hangmen.  Further,  on 
the  ninth  of  August,  in  every  year  of  his 
life,  he  was  to  stand  in  the  pillory  of 
Westminster  Hall  gate ;  on  the  tenth  day 
of  August,  at  Charing  Cross ;  on  the 
eleventh  day  of  August  opposite  the 
Temple,  and,  on  April  twenty-fourth,  at 
Tyburn.  Oates,  strange  to  say,  survived 
the  infliction  of  this  punishment,  and,  by 
a  turn  of  the  wheel  of  fortune,  he  was 
granted  a  pardon  by  William  III.,  and  a 
pension  for  life.  It  was  only  in  an  age 
that  could  produce  an  Oates  and  a  Pop- 
ish Plot  that  such  a  career  as  Jeffreys's 
was  possible. 

The  point  of  popular  revulsion  against 
any  prosecution  or  persecution   was  a 


threatened  attack  on  the  life  of 
the  King,  or  a  threatened  in- 
terference with  the  line  of 
succession.  The  character  of 
the  times,  as  well  as  the  extent 
to  which  appeal  was  made  to 
passion  and  prejudice,  is 
shown  by  a  volume  of  con- 
temporary pamphlets  in  our 
possession,  from  which  three 
of  the  title-pages  are  repro- 
duced in  reduced  fac-simile — 
that  of  "Doctor"  Oates,  that 
relating  to  the  case  of  Eliza- 
beth Cellier,  and  that  of  Mr. 
Prance's  answer  to  Mrs.  Cell- 
ier's  Libel.  They  are  fairly 
representative  of  the  collec- 
tion, and  by  their  flashing 
headlines  and  attempts  at 
typographical  effects  they  re- 
mind us  of  the  yellow  journal- 
ism of  the  present  day.  They 
show  that  jaundiced  journal- 
ism is  not  a  novel  plague  of 
the  press.  The  contents  of 
these  pamphlets  are  so  coarse 
and  even  ribald  that  they  could 
not  be  reprinted ;  yet  it  was  by 
these  and  similar  publications 
that  the  popular  mind  was  so 
disturbed  and  incensed  as  to 
compel  an  unwilling  King  to 
undertake  the  prosecution  of 
the  alleged  conspirator,  and  by 
the  instrumentality  of  the  law 
put  to  cruel  and  ignominious 
death,  noble  and  high-minded 
Englishmen.  It  was  in  such 
times  that  it  fell  to  the  lot  of  Jeffreys  to 
be  the  most  conspicuous  figure  on  the 
English  bench,  since  by  reason  of  the 
exalted  position  he  held,  he  presided  at 
the  trials  in  which  popular  interest  was 
greatest ;  and  it  was  his  fortune,  or  mis- 
fortune, to  conduct  more  trials  that  have 
had  influence  in  shaping  English  history 
than  any  other  judge  who  ever  sat  upon 
the  English  bench.  His  career  was  phe- 
nomenal. Of  humble  origin,  a  student 
for  a  time  at  Cambridge,  and  at  the 
Inner  Temple,  he  was  admitted  to  the 
Bar,  and  his  rise  in  his  profession  was 
strikingly  rapid.  At  the  age  of  thirty,  as 
Recorder  of  London,  he  presided  over 
the  criminal  courts  of  London.  A  most 
interesting  portrait  of  him  at  this  age 
(reproduced  at  the  head  of  this  article), 
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appears  in  Mr.  Irving's  I 
book,  and  the  character,  re- 
finement and  force  shown  in 
his  face  make  this  picture  the 
strongest  argument  Mr.  Irv- 
ing produces  in  behalf  of  his 
plea  for  the  reconsideration 
of  the  judgment  that  has 
been  passed  upon  him.  At 
the  age  of  thirty-five,  he 
was  appointed  Lord  Chief 
Justice  by  Charles  II.,  and 
his  first  jijdicial  act  was  to 
preside  at  the  trial  of  that 
ardent  republican.  Algernon 
Sidney,  who  was  tried  for 
complicity  in  the  Rye  House 
Plot.  Upon  him  Jeffreys 
pronounced  the  sentence  of 
the  law,  using  the  estab- 
lished fornuila  of  the  period, 
couched  in  the  following 
language : 

That  you  be  carried  hence  to 
the  place  whence  you  came,  and 
from  thence  you  shall  be  drawn 
on  a  hurdle  to  the  place  of  exe- 
cution, where  you  shall  be 
hanged  by  the  neck,  your  head 
severed  from  your  body,  and 
your  body  divided  into  four 
quarters,  and  they  be  disposed 
of  at  the  pleasure  of  the  King, 
and  the  God  of  infinite  mercy 
have  mercy  upon  your  soul. 

Shortly  after  the  trial  of 
Sidney,  Jeffreys  became  a 
Privy  Councillor  and  a 
member  of  the  Cabinet,  and 
at  the  age  of  thirty-seven 
he  was  appointed  by  James 
II.,  Lord  High  Chancellor, 
the  highest  judicial  position 
in  the  realm,  as  a  reward  for 
his  conduct  of  the  "Bloody 
Assizes,"  in  which  he  accomplished  the 
cruel  revenge  of  the  victorious  King 
upon  the  devoted  followers  of  the  ill- 
fated  Duke  of  Monmouth.  The  murder 
of  the  captured  followers  of  Monmouth's 
forlorn  hope,  at  the  hands  of  Kirk  and 
Feversham.  might  be  regarded  as  part  of 
the  fortunes  of  war,  but  to  give  the  sanc- 
tion of  legal  form  and  procedure  to  such 
acts  was  an  unpardonable  perversion  of 
the  courts  of  law.  Moreover,  in  addition 
to  the  fact  that  Jeffreys  was  a  willing 
instrument  in  the  bloody  crusade  of  re- 
venge, it  is  to  be  said  that  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  trials  he  was  intemperate, 
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coarse  and  brutal  in  his  language,  and 
browbeating  and  imperious  in  his  man- 
ner toward  the  unfortunate  accused  and 
those  whom  they  called  as  witnesses  in 
their  behalf.  The  popular  judgment  of 
his  conduct  in  his  ow^n  day  appears  in 
contemporary  history,  and  is  adopted, 
from  the  artistic  necessity  of  the  novel- 
ist,  in  Lorna  Doone.  With  the  flight  of 
James  II.  came  the  fall  of  Jeffreys.  In 
the  disguise  of  a  sailor  he  was  captured 
and  witili  great  difficulty  rescued  from  the 
vengeance  of  the  mob  and  lodged  in  the 
Tower,  where  he  died  very  shortly  after 
his   imprisonment  at  the   early  age  of 
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forty-one  years,  a  victim  to  the  excru- 
ciating malady  from  which  he  had  long 
suffered.  Shortly  before  his  death  he 
drew  his  will,  in  which  after  committing 
his  soul  to  God  and  his  body  to  the  grave 
to  be  "decently  and  privately  buried,'* 
he  expressed  regret  that  his  life  was  not 
to  be  spared  that  he  might  vindicate  him- 
self against  the  heavy  censures  under 
which  he  lay,  and  in  which  he  declared 
that  he  had  ever  been  faithful  to  the 
Church  of  England.  It  is  most  unfor- 
tunate for  Jeffreys,  and  a  loss  to  history, 
that  he  did  not  have  the  opportunity  to 
set  down  whatever,  to  his  mind,  there 
was  in  extenuation  of  his  conduct,  so 
that  we  might  have  known  whether  his 
career  was  ever  directed  by  any  definite 
right  purpose  and  whether  he  was  ever 
other  than  a  mere  ambitious  time-server. 
Contemporary  writers  and  a  few  his- 
torians have  exhausted  the  vocabulary  of 
vituperative  epithets  to  heap  contumely 
on  the  name  of  Jeffreys.  It  is  this  which 
has  led  Mr.  Irving  to  give  us  a  new  life 
of  Jeffreys.  Mr.  Irving  has  set  forth  fully 
the  important  events  in  English  history 
that  clustered  about  the  career  of  Jef- 
freys, and  has  graphically  sketched  his 
remarkable  life.  He  has  had  access  to 
some  material  not  hitherto  made  use  of, 
and  he  has  given  us  two  most  interesting 
portraits  of  Jeffreys,  the  one  accompany- 
ing this  article,  when  he  was  Recorder, 
and  a  later  one  when  he  was  Lord  High 
Chancellor,  in  which  are  preserved  the 
character,  refinement  and  force  charac- 
teristic of  the  first.  Nowhere,  in  the 
compass  of  a  single  volume,  is  there  to 
be  found  a  life  of  Jeffreys  so  complete, 
conjoined  with  so  many  extracts  from 
the  trials  conducted  by  him  and  with  a 
survey  of  the  historical  incidents  of  his 
time.  The  book,  however,  leaves  upon 
us  the  impression  of  haste  in  its  prepara- 
tion, shown  in  carelessness  of  expression 
and  style.  Moreover,  the  author  seems 
to  think  that  he  holds  a  brief  for  Jef- 
freys, while  to  us  it  seems  that  he  has  not 
only  failed  to  prove  the  special  plea  in 
his  behalf,  but  that  he  has  succeeded  in 
proving  the  very  opposite.  Jeffreys  has 
left  his  record  in  the  volumes  of  the  State 
trials,  and  they  show  him  to  be  a  coarse, 
brutal  and  browbeating  judge,  and  our 
author  does  not  prove  him  to  be  other- 
wise. The  citations  taken  by  Mr.  Irving 
from  the  trial  of  the  aged  Lady  Lisle 


are  sufficient  on  this  point,  and  the  au- 
thor's plea  that  Jeffreys  was  suffering 
from  the  painful  malady  which  ultimately 
caused  his  death,  does  not  avail  to  ex- 
cuse or  extenuate  his  conduct.  Jeffreys 
was  not  only  the  most  brutal  and  tyran- 
nical judge  in  a  coarse  and  brutal  age, 
but  his  ambition  having  sought  and  se- 
cured for  him  the  most  conspicuous  ju- 
dicial positions  in  such  an  age,  he  justly 
has  become  typical.  It  seems  to  be  Mr. 
Irving*s  purpose  to  make  the  seven- 
teenth fentury  wholly  responsible  for 
Jeffreys.  The  sense  of  true  justice  had 
not  then  been  awakened  in  England,  and 
the  inadequacy,  practical  injustice  and 
cruelty  of  the  law  gave  the  judges  having 
a  tendency  to  coarseness  and  brutality 
an  extraordinary  opportunity  to  display 
those  characteristics.  It  is  well  to  recall, 
in  order  to  measure  the  advance  in  the 
sense  of  justice  in  the  past  two  centuries, 
that  in  Jeffreys's  time  an  accused  was  not 
permitted  counsel  or  knowledge  of  the 
testimony  to  be  met,  and  his  witnesses 
were  not  permitted  to  give  their  testi- 
mony under  the  sanction  of  an  oath, 
while  the  witnesses  for  the  prosecution 
were  duly  sworn ;  that  women  were 
burned  and  that  it  was  then  considered 
an  act  of  greatest  clemency  that  the  sen- 
tence of  the  aged  Lady  Lisle  was  com- 
muted from  burning  to  hanging.  Jef- 
freys and  his  fellow  judges  conducted 
themselves  in  a  manner  that  would  have 
driven  them  from  any  bench  in  the  nine- 
teenth century,  and  they  are  not  to  be 
judged  by  the  standards  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  but  by  the  standards  of 
the  seventeenth  century. 

It  was  not  necessary,  however,  for 
Mr.  Irving  to  write  a  volume  for  the  pur- 
pose of  establishing  these  facts,  for  all 
recent  eminent  historians  have  insisted 
upon  the  view-point  of  the  seventeenth 
century  as  the  proper  one  from  which  to 
regard  the  conduct  of  Jeffreys;  and  no 
apology  that  has  ever  been  made  for 
him,  nor  the  argument  of  his  recent 
biographer,  can  account  for  his  conduct 
by  having  regard  solely  to  the  charac- 
teristics of  his  times.  For  the  age  of  Jef- 
freys produced  a  jydge,  who  has  ever 
been,  and  fs  likely  to  continue  to  be,  a 
pattern  for  all  ages — Matthew  Hale. 
Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench, 
who  left  that  high  office  only  seven  years 
before  it  was  bestowed  upon  Jeffreys. 
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The  truth  about  Jeffreys  is,  it  seems  to 
us,  that,  being  essentially  an  ambitious 
time-server,  he  availed  himself  of  the  op- 
portunities of  his  position  to  realise  his 
political  ambitions,  and  held  himself  in 
readiness  to  do  any  judicial  act  com- 
manded by  those  who  held  in  hand  the 
gifts  he  sought.  In  a  century  of  more 
delicate  perceptions  of  justice,  Jeffreys 


would  have  been  a  moral  monster  and 
probably  an  impossibility;  in  his  own 
century  he  was  representative  of  all  that 
was  worst  on  the  bench.  Judge  Jeffreys 
must  ever  be  condemned  as  the  type  of 
the  political  judge  who  uses  the  power 
of  his  place,  not  to  do  the  works  of  jus- 
tice, but  to  secure  his  personal  prefer- 
ment and  aggrandisement. 

Edward  M,  Colic, 


STEPHANE    MALLARME 


The  English  tongue  possesses  one 
great  advantage  over  every  other  mod- 
ern language  spoken  in  the  Occident  in 
the  very  sharp  line  which  it  draws  be- 
tween the  vocabulary  of  its  poetry  and 
the  vocabulary  of  its  prose.  In  nothing 
else  is  its  richness  so  instantly  and  im- 
pressively apparent.  There  are  thou- 
sands of  words  which  are  perfectly  fa- 
miliar to  the  unlettered  reader,  and  with 
whose  meaning  he  is  thoroughly  con- 
versant, yet  which  are  words  that  he 
would  never  by  any  chance  employ  in 
conversation.  They  are  essentially  poet- 
ical words,  words  that  are  reserved  for 
the  diction  of  those  who  express  their 
ideas  through  the  medium  of  verse 
rather  than  through  the  medium  of  ordi- 
nary speech.  Many  of  them,  indeed, 
would  scarcely  be  employed  even  in  the 
most  stately  and  rhetorical  prose,  so 
completely  do  they  fall  to  the  possession 
of  the  poets.  This  means,  of  course,  that 
English  possesses  an  extraordinary 
wealth  of  synonyms,  and  not  only  that, 
but  it  means  also  that  these  synonyms 
have  by  tradition  been  classified  into 
definite  groups,  one  of  which  belongs  to 
poetry,  another  of  which  belongs  to 
formal  prose,  our  estilo  cultOj  so  to  speak, 
while  the  third  is  utilised  in  the  easy,  col- 
loquial intercourse  of  ordinary  life. 

An  interesting  illustration  of  this  truth 
is  to  be  found  in  the  orations  delivered 
in  English  by  the  Hungarian  patriot, 
Kossuth.  Kossuth  had  acquired  our 
language,  or,  at  any  rate,  the  greater  part 
of  his  English  vocabulary  while  in 
prison;  and,  his  access  to  books  being 
very  limited,  he  had  read  and  re-read  and 
saturated  his  mind  with  the  words  and 


phrases  and  idioms  of  Shakespeare.  Con- 
sequently, when  he  regained  his  free- 
dom and  had  occasion  to  address  great 
audiences  in  England  and  in  this  coun- 
try, he  spoke  with  the  greatest  fluency 
and  ease;  but  the  English  that  he  used 
was  the  sort  of  English  that  no  one  who 
had  been  born  to  a  knowledge  of  the 
language  would  ever  have  dreamed  of 
employing  in  any  kind  of  prose  what- 
ever. It  was  stately,  it  was  picturesque, 
it  was  magnificent ;  it  produced  an  inde- 
scribable impression  upon  his  hearers ; 
but  it  was  such  English  as  none  of  us  will 
probably  ever  hear  from  the  lips  of  an 
Anglo-Saxon  orator ;  for  it  was  not  prose 
at  all,  save  in  the  order  of  its  words.  It 
was  essentially  poetry,  because  its 
phrases  were  all  drawn  from  the  pages  of 
the  greatest  poet  who  ever  wrote  our 
tongue. 

Now,  had  Kossuth  learned  French 
from  the  pages  of  Racine  or  of  Comeille, 
and  had  he  addressed  an  audience  in 
French,  there  would  have  been  very  lit- 
tle to  differentiate  his  diction  from  the 
diction  of  a  man  who  had  acquired  the 
language  from  the  reading  of  good 
French  prose ;  for  the  French,  unlike  the 
English,  has  not  that  extraordinary 
range  of  expression  and  that  lavish 
wealth  of  language  which  give  to  Eng- 
lish three  distinct  and  different  forms  of 
speech. 

This  indicates  a  radical  and  inevitable 
limitation  that  characterises  the  poetry 
of  France.  Poetical  effects  in  French 
must  be  sought  in  other  ways  than 
through  the  use  of  words  which,  in  them- 
selves, give  to  the  Hues  where  they  ap- 
pear a  true  distinction  and  a  true  poeti- 
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cal  colour.  French  poetry,  therefore,  is 
necessarily  now,  as  it  has  always  been, 
more  artificial,  more  self-conscious,  so  to 
speak,  than  English  verse.  By  writers 
of  the  Classical  School  the  object  sought 
to  be  attained  was  smoothness,  precision 
lucidity,  and  grace,  and  this  end  was,  in 
fact,  secured  to  a  wonderful  degree.  But 
classicism  and  the  severities  of  its  rules 
in  the  end  partook  of  that  tameness  and 
lack  of  spontaneity  which  are  impressed 
upon  the  English  mind  in  reading  con- 
tinuously the  poetical  productions,  for 
instance,  of  Addison  and  Pope.  There 
is  too  much  regularity,  too  much  smooth- 
ness, even  too  much  lucidity;  and  one 
longs  to  break  away  from  what  is  finally 
seen  and  felt  to  be  the  result  of  precept 
quite  as  much  as  of  inspiration.  Conse- 
quently, in  France  with  the  rise  of  the 
Romantic  School,  there  was  witnessed  a 
reaction  whose  first  stage  is  to  be  noted 
in  the  finest  work  of  Victor  Hugo.  Hugo, 
of  course,  was  a  great  genius,  a  marvel- 
lous master  of  language,  instinct  with 
imagination, and  having  somethingof  the 
lawlessness  and  the  contempt  for  mere 
tradition  which  the  highest  genius  al- 
ways shows.  For  the  strictness  of  classi- 
cal precedent  he  cared  comparatively  lit- 
tle; yet  he  did  not  violate  it  in  such  a 
way  as  to  shock  the  ear  which  had  been 
trained  to  admire  the  neat  couplets  of 
his  predecessors.  His  rhythms  were  of- 
ten abrupt,  but  never  broken;  and  he 
produced  new  sensations  and  new  metri- 
cal effects  less  by  destroying  existing 
rule  than  by  giving  to  his  lines  a  certain 
sonorous  splendour  which  came  from 
the  richness  of  his  metaphors  and  the 
fullness  of  his  rhymes. 

Many  who  lacked  his  supreme  genius 
followed  in  his  steps,  but  with  that  devo- 
tion to  pure  formula  which  is  so  charac- 
teristic of  the  French  mind.  They  sim- 
ply constructed  on  the  basis  of  Hugo's 
poetry  a  new  system  that  was  quite  as 
artificial  as  the  old,  though  possessing 
for  a  time  the  charm  of  novelty. 
Hugo's  irregularities  were  simply  made 
regular.  His  children  born  out  of  strict 
classical  wedlock  were  legitimised ;  and 
the  result  was  finally  the  acceptance  of  a 
somewhat  different  set  of  rules  and  regu- 
lations, the  aim  of  which  was  to  conquer 
difficulties  rather  than  to  give  full  play 
to  inspiration.  This  was  the  school  of  the 
"Parnasse,"  and  it  was  a  school  of  pa- 


tient labour  and  preternatural  ingenuity 
of  construction. 

Against  this  also  in  time  there  was 
bound  to  come  a  definite  reaction;  and 
this  reaction  finds  its  truest  representa- 
tives in  two  French  poets,  who  have 
lately  died — in  Paul  Verlaine  and  in 
Stephane  Mallarme.  Of  the  two  th.e 
second  is  the  more  important  because  in 
him  is  best  detected  the  definite  evolu- 
tion of  a  new  theory  of  French  verse.  To 
Mallarme,  poetry  was  first  of  all  not  a 
vehicle  for  conveying  a  definitely  elab- 
orated thought.  Mere  lucidity  meant 
nothing.  One  hates  to  use  the  word 
now  that  it  has  become  so  hackneyed, 
yet  in  describing  him  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  say  that  he  was  a  poetical 
impressionist.  Two  things  stand  out 
most  vividly  in  his  verse,  and  these  are 
first  of  all,  melody,  and  second,  in- 
tense emotion.  To  seek  in  him  for  what 
is  ordinarily  known  as  clearness  of  ex- 
pression is  nothing  but  a  waste  of  time. 
He  appeals  to  the  senses  rather  than  to 
the  intellect;  he  charms  the  ear  with  a 
hundred  harmonies,  with  the  most  ex- 
quisite cadences,  with  rhythmical  move- 
ments that  linger  in  the  memory  and 
haunt  it  and  ravish  it;  and  he  calls  up 
a  host  of  undefined  delicious  half-sensa- 
tions that  one  may  be  quite  incapable  of 
understanding  or  of  analysing,  and  yet 
that  for  this  very  reason  are  often  all  the 
more  delightful.  A  typical  poem  of  Mal- 
larme, for  instance,  is  like  an  exquisite 
piece  of  music  sung  by  a  voice  of  super- 
human sweetness,  yet  one  whose  words  as 
words  are  scarcely  understood  and  are, 
indeed,  unnecessary  to  the  enjoyment  of 
the  hearer.  And  so  Mallarme  sings,  and 
as  we  listen  we  are  troubled  by  the  stir- 
rings of  emotion  and  fascinated  by  the 
strange  melody  of  his  lines,  and  our 
thoughts  go  out  in  the  direction  that  he 
wishes,  even  though  in  the  end  we  re- 
ceive impressions  rather  than  ideas.  He 
affects  us  at  times  with  an  indescribable 
languor  such  as  comes  to  one  from  the 
suggestion  of  a  rare  perfume,  a  linger- 
ing puff  of  incense,  or  the  plashing  of  a 
distant  waterfall ;  and  we  vield  ourselves 
to  this  strange  charm  without  question 
and  without  cavil.  Precisely  what  he 
means  is  of  little  consequence.  He  is  a 
true  poet.  He  makes  us  feel,  he  makes 
us  enjoy ;  and  we  ask  no  more. 

It  is  more  profitable  to  consider  Mai- 
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larme  rather  than  those  other  poets  who 
profess  to  be  his  followers,  and  who  have 
done  so  much  to  make  him  thoroughly 
misunderstood.  In  the  English-speak- 
ing world,  at  least,  there  seems  to  have 
prevailed  of  late  a  general  notion  that 
Mallarme  was  guilty  both  in  his  life  and 
in  his  work  of  all  the  eccentricities  and 
irregularities  of  the  poetical  school  that 
called  him  master.  He  was  one  of  the 
first  French  writers  to  be  styled  decadent. 
and  this  title  he  accepted ;  but  in  his  case 
decadence  is  in  no  wise  to  be  regarded 
as  degeneracy.  The  wild  riot  of  poeti- 
cal construction  that  can  be  found  in 
Paul  Verlaine  and  Gustave  Kahn  is  as 
absent  from  the  verse  of  Mallarme  as 
the  debaucheries  of  the  modern  Villon 
were  absent  from  his  life.  The  vagaries 
of  the  Symbolists,  who  found  a  subtle 
connection  between  colour  and  sound, 
and  who  regarded  every  vowel  as  having 
a  colour  of  its  own,  debating  whether  the 
vowel  I  is  really  red  or  blue,  cannot  be 
traced  to  Mallarme,  but  take  their  origin 
in  the  writings  of  Arthur  Rimbaud  and 
of  Rene  Ghil. 

Mallarme,  indeed,  was  in  no  respect 
eccentric.  A  simple  little  man,  sprung 
from  middle-class  provincial  stock,  he 
lived  a  sober  life,  and  after  spending 
some  years  in  England,  where  he  ac- 
quired the  language,  returned  to  Paris 
and  passed  his  later  years  as  a  professor 
in  the  Lycee  Fontanes.  He  worked  hard, 
he  wrote  carefully,  he  had  a  very  un- 
French  sense  of  humour,  his  conversa- 
tion was  delightful;  and  beyond  this 
there  was  very  little  to  be  said  of  him  as 
a  man. 

One  slight  correction  of  an  error 
which,  in  this  country  at  any  rate,  is  very 
common,  should  be  made  just  here. 
Nowhere  in  his  verse  does  Mallarme  in- 
fringe upon  the  established  laws  of  the 
conventional  French  prosody.  He  took 
no  liberties  with  long-standing  rules.  In 
him  there  are  absolutely  no  vers  litres. 
This  fact  is  mentioned  very  carefully  by 
Mr.  Edmund  Gosse  in  a  paper  lately 
published  in  the  Saturday  Review,  yet  a 
reading  of  the  paper  seems  to  show  that 
Mr.   G3sse,   in    practice,   has    scarcely 


grasped  the  universality  of  this  truth. 
He  states  that  in  a  copy  of  Les  Fenetres 
possessed  by  him,  the  following  line  oc- 
curs : 

"Que  dore  la  main  chaste  de  I'lnfini." 

This  line  was  altered  by  Mallarme 
himself  to  read : 

"Que  dore  le  matin  chaste  de  I'lnfini." 

Upon  this  fact  Mr.  Gosse  makes  the 
following  comment:  **Whether  the  In- 
finite had  a  Hand  or  a  Morning  was 
purely  a  question  of  euphony."  Now,  in 
this  Mr.  Gosse  is  surely  wrong,  and  were 
it  the  case  of  a  less  accomplished  writer, 
one  might  say  that  he  is  singularly  ob- 
tuse; for  the  change  made  here  is  not  a 
change  made  merely  for  the  sake  of  se- 
curing a  certain  collocation  of  vowels, 
nor  does  it  show,  as  Mr.  Gosse  appears 
to  think,  "that  Mallarme  "treated  words 
as  musical  notation"  rather  than  with 
reference  to  their  meaning  and  logical 
sequence;  but  it  merely  indicates  that 
like  any  other  poet  he  altered  his  lines  to 
make  them  conform  to  ordinary  rhythm- 
ical requirements;  for  in  this  case  the 
line  limps  unless  the  dissyllable  matin 
be  substituted  for  the  monosyllable  main. 
In  other  words,  this  alteration  was  sim- 
ply a  proof  of  the  statement  already  made 
by  Mr.  Gosse  to  the  effect  that  in  Mal- 
larme there  are  no  7'ers  litres. 

The  influence  of  Mallarme  has  been 
very  great,  and  it  still  continues  to  be 
felt.  Even  those  who  pushed  his  theories 
too  far  have  done  much  to  give  spon- 
taneity and  beauty  and  originality  to  a 
national  poetry  that  was  becoming 
rather  flat  and  tame.  His  followers  have 
often  been  eccentric;  they  have  intro- 
duced into  French  poetry  an  element  that 
from  one  point  of  view  is  irrational  and 
demoralising ;  yet  when  all  has  been  said 
they  have  at  least  defied  the  limitations 
of  the  language,  and  have  infused  into  its 
poetry  the  thrill  of  acute  emotion,  the 
naturalness  of  unpremeditated  harmony, 
and  a  certain  sweetness  and  at  times  a 
certain  glow  and  fire  such  as  it  never 
knew  before. 

Harry  Thurston  Peck. 
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THE    FIRST    BOOKS   OF   SOME   AMERICAN   AUTHORS 

III.— Irving,  Poe  and  Whitman. 


Not  unlike  most  boys,  Washington 
Irving  was,  while  at  school,  especially 
fond  of  books  of  travel.  Among  his  prime 
favourites  was  a  series  of  volumes,  called 
The  World  Displayed.  In  an  unpub- 
lished autograph  letter,  dated  October 
25,  1852,  and  written  to  his  friend,  Philip 
J.  Forbes,  we  read : 

I  hope  you  will  excuse  me  fur  having  so 
long  delayed  to  thank  you  for  the  volumes 
of  The  World  Displayed,  which  you  have  had 
the  kindness  to  send  me.  It  is,  indeed,  a  most 
acceptable  relique  from  the  happy  days  of 
my  boyhood.  It  was  your  good  father  that 
first  put  this  series  of  little  volumes  in  my 
hand,  knowing  I  had  a  great  relish  for  ac- 
counts of  voyages  and  discoveries,  and  I 
don't  think  I  was  ever  more  fascinated  by 
any  course  of  reading.  I  used  to  take  the 
little  volumes  to  school  with  me  and  read 
them  slyly,  to  the  great  neglect  of  my  lessons. 
The  early  volumes  treated  of  the  voyages  of 
Columbus  and  the  conquests  of  Mexico  and 
Peru.  They  were  more  delightful  to  me  than 
a  fairy  tale,  and  the  plates  by  which  they  were 
illustrated  are  indelibly  stamped  on  my  recol- 
lections. I  don't  know  anything  that  would 
give  me  greater  delight  than  to  recover  those 
identical  volumes. 

His  biographer,  Pierre  M.  Irving,  says 
that  he  used  to  secrete  bits  of  candle  in 
order  that  he  might  read  these  volumes 
after  going  to  bed,  which  was  against 
the  rules  of  the  household. 

Irving's  early  love  for  works  of  dis- 
covery and  exploration  is  of  peculiar  in- 
terest when  we  recall  the  fact  that  his 
first  book  was  a  translation  of  a  French 
book  of  travels.  This  work,  the  title-page 
of  the  first  volume  of  which  is  here  re- 
produced, was  published  in  three  vol- 
umes, octavo,  and  the  "American  Gen- 
tleman"— or  a  part  at  least  of  one  vol- 
ume— was  Washington  Irving. 

The  account  of  the  appearance  of  this 
book  seems  to  have  been  sadly  mixed  up 
by  his  biographer ;  indeed,  it  is  probable 
that  Irving  himself  in  giving  his  nephew 
the  material  for  preparing  the  biography 
had  forgotten  the  circumstances  under 
which  he  made  the  translation.  In  the 
Life  and  Letters  of  Washington  Irvingy 
when  relating  the  events  of  the  autumn 
of  1808.  the  biographer  says: 


In  this  stage  of  his  finances  he  was  induced 
to  accept  an  offer  of  Isaac  Riley,  the  book- 
seller, to  translate  from  the  French  a  work 
in  two  volumes,  of  which  he  could  not  in  after 
years  recall  the  title.  Despatch  was  an  ob- 
ject, and  one  volume  was  assigned  to  George 
Gaines,  counsellor  at  law,  and  author  of  a 
Book  of  Practice,  while  the  other  was  allotted 
to  Washington,  who  associated  his  brother 
Peter  with  him.  One  hundred  dollars  was 
to  be  paid  per  volume,  which  was  afterwards 
increased  to  one  hundred  and  fifty;  the  trans- 
lators finding  the  labour  greater  than  was 
anticipated,  from  the  multitude,  I  believe,  of 
technical  terms. 

It  was  a  mere  piece  of  hackwork,  and  was 
probably  carelessly  done.  When  the  work 
appeared,  a  Boston  critic,  in  noticing  it,  said 
the  translator  knew  very  little  French  and  still 
less  English;  upon  which  Mr.  Irving  drily 
remarked  to  Riley,  that  seeing  there  were  two 
of  them,  he  would  divide  the  blame  between 
them — he  would  plead  guilty  to  an  imper- 
fect knowledge  of  French,  while  Caines  could 
confess  to  an  ignorance  of  English. 

The  Voyage  to  the  Eastern  Part  of 
Terra  Firma  was  evidently  the  book  he 
referred  to.  The  original  French  edi- 
tion was  published  in  Paris  in  1806,  and 
the  American  translation  appeared  in 
New  York  in  the  autumn  of  the  same 
year,  not  in  1808,  as  is  stated  above.  The 
Introductory  Letter  is  dated  September 
18,  1806,  and  all  three  volumes  were 
copyrighted  September  22,  1806. 

It  is  possible  that  the  books  were  not 
published  until  1807,  for  the  folding  map 
was  "Published  by  I.  Riley  &  Co.,  April, 
1807."  Irving  did  not  arrive  in  New 
York  on  his  return  from  his  first  trip 
to  Europe  until  the  last  week  in  March, 
1806,  and  the  three  volumes  were  in  all 
probability  not  all  printed  until  the  fol- 
lowing spring. 

The  large  folding  map  was  engraved, 
after  that  in  the  French  edition,  by  Peter 
Maverick,  of  New  York.  At  least  the 
land  portion  was  engraved  by  him.  The 
cross-lines  for  the  ocean  were,  however, 
engraved  by  another  hand,  and  the  en- 
graver was  bound  to  have  his  name  on 
*the  map,  too.  Below  the  inscription 
"Engd.  by  P.  Maverick,  New  York,"  is 
another,  "Water  by  B.  Tanner." 

A  Voyage  to  the  Eastern  Part  of  Terra 
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Firma  is  rarely  met  with  nowadays. 
Roos's  copy,  in  the  original  boards,  un- 
cut, was  sold  in  1897  for  $15.75. 

About  this  time  Irving,  associated 
with  his  brother  William  and  with  James 
K.  Paulding,  brought  out  twenty  num- 
bers of  a  Httle  twelvemo  periodical  called 
SalfPtagundi,  The  first  number  appeared 
on  the  24th  of  January,  1807,  and  was 
a  pronounced  success.  Three  more  num- 
bers appeared  in  February,  two  in 
March,  three  in  April,  one  in  May,  two 
in  June,  one  in  August,  one  in  Septem- 
ber, two  in  October,  two  in  November, 
one  in  December,  and  one  in  January, 
1808.  The  work  was  discontinued  "not 
for  want  of  subjects,"  but  on  account  of 
some  disagreement  between  the  young 
authors  and  their  printer.  This  dispute 
may  have  been  over  the  question  of 
profits,  for  the  copyright  had  been  taken 
out  in  the  name  of  David  Longworth, 
the  pubHsher,  and  the  authors  never  re- 
ceived more  than  one  hundred  dollars 
each  from  the  proceeds  of  the  sale, 
though  Paulding  afterward  said  that 
Longworth  had  made,  "by  all  accounts, 
ten  or  perhaps  fifteen  thousand  dollars 
out  of  it." 

It  is  possible  that  Irving  was  editor, 
or  perhaps  only  a  contributor  to  another 
little  twelvemo  periodical,  which  ran 
through  seven  numbers.  This  was  The 
Literary  Picture  Gallery  and  Admonitory 
Epistles  to  the  Visitors  of  Ballston  Spa. 
By  Simeon  Senex,  Esquire.  The  late  Mr. 
John  Carson  Brevoort,  the  son  of  Irv- 
ing's  life-long  friend,  Henry  Brevoort, 
was  positive  that  Irving  was  connected 
with  it. 

Shortly  after  Salmagundi  was  discon- 
tinued, Irving,  assisted  by  his  brother 
Peter,  began  a  burlesque  history  of  New 
York.  Before  the  plan  was  matured 
Peter  was  obliged  to  withdraw,  and  the 
book  as  it  appeared  was  probably  en- 
tirely the  work  of  Washington. 

The  History,  as  is  well  known,  pur- 
ports to  have  been  written  by  a  certain 
old  Dutch  gentleman,  Diedrich  Knick- 
erbocker. It  was  published  in  New  York 
in  December,  1809,  though  it  had  been 
printed  in  Philadelphia.  That  city  was 
chosen  probably  to  prevent  the  real  char- 
acter of  the  work  from  becoming  known 
in  New  York  before  it  actually  appeared. 
At  the  same  time  a  series  of  preparatory 
advertisements,  foreshadowing  its  publi- 


cation but  giving  no  hint  of  its  real  char- 
acter appeared  in  the  New  York  papers. 
The  first  of  these  appeared  in  the  Even- 
ing Post  for  October  26 : 

DISTRESSING. 

Left  his  lodgings  some  time  since,  and 
has  not  since  been  heard  of;  a  small  elderly 
gentleman,  dressed  in  an  old  black  coat  and 
cocked  hat,  by  the  name  of  Knickerbocker. 
As  there  are  some  reasons  for  believing  he  is 
not  entirely  in  his  right  mind,  and  as  great 
anxiety  is  entertained  about  him,  any  infor- 
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mation  concerning  him  left  either  at  the 
Columbian  Hotel,  Mulberry  street,  or  at  the 
office  of  this  paper,  will  be  thankfully  received. 
P.  S. — Printers  of  newspapers  would  be 
aiding  the  cause  of  humanity  in  giving  an  in- 
sertion to  the  above. — Oct.  25. 

A  few  days  later  the  following  ap- 
peared : 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Evening  Post: 

Sir:  Having  read  in  your  paper  of  the 
26th  of  October  last  a  paragraph  respecting 
an  old  gentleman  by  the  name  of  Knicker- 
bocker, who  was  missing  from  his  lodgings; 
if    it    would    be    any    relief    to    his    friends. 
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or  furnish  them  with  any  clue  to  discover 
where  he  is,  you  may  inform  them  that  a  per- 
son answering  the  description  was  seen  by 
the  passengers  of  the  Albany  stage  early  in 
the  morning,  about  four  or  hve  weeks 
since,  resting  himself  by  the  side  of  the  road 
a  little  above  Kingsbridgc.  He  had  in  his 
hands  a  small  bundle  tied  in  a  red  bandanna 
handkerchief;  he  appeared  to  be  travelling 
northward,  and  was  very  much  fatigued  and 
exhausted.  A    Traveller. 

N(n\  6,  1809. 

To  this  succeeded,  in  ten  days,  a  let- 
ter signed  by  Seth  Handaside,  landlord 
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of  the   Independent   Columbian   Hotel, 
Mulberry  Street,  as  follows: 

Sir:  You  have  been  good  enough  to  pub- 
lish in  your  paper  a  paragraph  about  Mr. 
Diedrich  Knickerbocker,  who  was  missing 
so  strangely  from  his  lodgings  some  time 
since.  Nothing  satisfactory  has  been  heard 
of  the  old  gentleman  since;  but  a  very  curious 
kind  of  a  written  book  has  been  found  in  his 
room  in  his  own  handwriting.  Now  I  wish 
you  to  notice  him,  if  he  is  still  alive,  that  if 
he  does  not  return  and  pay  off  his  bill,  for 
board  and  lodging,  I  shall  have  to  dispose  of 
his  Book,  to  satisfy  me  for  the  same. 


These  advertisements  were  so  skill- 
fully worded  that  one  of  the  city  offi- 
cials was  on  the  point  of  offering  a  re- 
ward for  the  discovery  of  the  missing  lit- 
tle Dutch  gentleman.  In  the  advertise- 
ment of  the  publication  of  the  book, 
which  appeared  December  6,  it  was 
stated : 

This  work  was  found  in  the  chamber  of  Dr. 
Diedrich  Knickerbocker,  the  old  gentleman 
whose  sudden  and  mysterious  disappearance 
has  been  noticed.  It  is  published  in  order  to 
discharge  certain  debts  he  left  behind. 

The  first  edition  was  in  two  volumes, 
twelvemo,  issued  apparently  both  in 
boards,  with  uncut  edges,  and  in  sheep 
with  cut  edges.  The  book  is  rare  in  any 
shape,  and  especially  so  if  uncut.  The 
first  volume  contains  a  curious  folding 
view  of  New  Amsterdam.  Irving  is  said 
to  have  cleared  about  three  thousand 
dollars  from  the  first  edition. 

Edgar  Allan  Poe  was  a  private  in  the 
United  States  Army  serving  under  the 
name  of  Edgar  A.  Perry  at  Fort  Inde- 
pendence, Boston,  when  his  first  book 
came  from  the  press.  He  was  at  the 
time  not  quite  nineteen  years  of  age, 
though  when  he  enlisted  he  had  stated 
his  age  to  be  twenty- two. 

The  first  edition  of  Tamerlane  was  a 
little  tw^elvemo  pamphlet  of  forty  pages, 
including  the  title-page  and  the  half-title, 
and  was  issued  in  paper  covers,  which 
are  herewith  reproduced  in  fac-simile. 
The  little  book  had  the  following  pref- 
ace: 

The  greater  part  of  the  Poems  which  com- 
pose this  little  volume  were  written  in  the 
year  1821-2,  when  the  author  had  not  com- 
pleted his  fourteenth  year.  They  were,  of 
course,  not  intended  for  publication;  why 
they  are  now  published  concerns  no  one  but 
himself.  Of  the  smaller  pieces,  very  little 
need  be  said;  they  perhaps  savour  too  much 
of  egotism;  but  they  were  written  by  one  too 
young  to  have  any  knowledge  of  the  world 
from  his  own  breast. 

In  Tamerlane  he  has  endeavoured  to  ex- 
pose the  folly  of  even  risking  the  best  feelings 
of  the  heart  at  the  shrine  of  Ambition.  He 
is  conscious  that  in  this  there  are  many  faults 
(besides  that  of  the  general  character  of  the 
poem),  which  he  flatters  himself  he  could 
with  little  trouble,  have  corrected,  but  unlike 
many  of  his  predecessors,  has  been  too  fond 
of  his  early  productions  to  amend  them  in 
his  old  age. 

He  will  not  say  that  he  is  indifferent  as  to 
the  success  of  these  Poems — it  might  stimu- 
late him  to  other  attempts — but  he  can  safely 
assert   that   failure    will    not   at   all    influence 
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him  in  a  resolution  already  adopted.  This  is 
challenging  criticism — let  is  be  so.  Nos  hcec 
novimus  esse  nihil. 

It  is  a  curious  coincidence  that  this 
Latin  motto,  from  the  thirteenth  epi- 
gram of  Martial,  should  be  the  motto 
which  also  appeared  on  the  title-page  of 
Tennyson's  first  book,  Poems  by  Two 
Brothers,  published  in  the.  same  year, 
1827. 

The  printer  of  Tamerlane,  Calvin  F.  S. 
Thomas,  was  a  poor  youth  of  nineteen, 
who  had  just  set  up  a  job  printing  office. 
He  is  not  known  to  have  published  any 
other  book.  The  edition  must  have  been 
small,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  it  ever  really 
was  suppressed,  as  Poe  states  in  the  edi- 
tion of  1829.  Three  copies  seem  to  have 
survived.  The  first  is  in  the  British 
Museum,  where  it  was  bought  among  a 
number  of  other  American  pamphlets 
from  Henry  Stevens,  for  a  shilling  each, 
about  i860.  The  second,  which  is  said 
to  have  been  discovered  in  a  Boston 
book  shop  and  bought  also  with  a  lot  of 
other  pamphlets  at  about  25  cents  apiece, 
has  been  twice  sold  at  auction  in  Boston, 
the  first  time  in  1892.  when  it  brought 
$1,850  in  the  original  cover,  and  the 
second  time  in  1895  when,  having  been 
bound  by  Lortic  of  Paris  at  an  expense 
of  $300.  It  brought  $1,450. 
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Several  reasons  might  be  given  for  so 
great  a  fall  in  the  price.  The  principal 
one  was,  probably,  that  a  third  copy  had 
then  recently  turned  up  in  Baltimore 
and  had  been  on  the  market  for  a  year  or 
two.  Another  reason  was  that  Mr. 
Foote,  who  had  been  a  bidder  at  the  first 
sale,  had  disposed  of  his  collection  of 
rare  books  and  withdrawn  from  the 
chase;  and  Mrs.  N.  Q.  Pope,  who  had 
also  been  a  bidder  at  the  first  sale,  was 
dead.  The  general  depression  of  busi- 
ness, no  doubt,  affected  the  matter,  and, 
as  is  well  known,  the  binding  of  such  a 
book  counts  for  little  in  the  auction 
room.  If  a  rare  first  edition  is  in  the 
original  cover,  as  published,  it  is  likely 
to  bring  as  much  or  more  than  if  in  an 
elaborate  binding.  The  third  copy  of 
Tamerlane  is  in  the  original  cover  and  is 
fine  and  perfect.  Both  of  these  copies  are 
now  in  private  libraries  in  New  York 
City. 

In  this  earliest  form  the  poem  "Tamer- 
lane" contains  406  lines.  In  the  author's 
last  revised  edition  of  his  poems,  issued 
in  1845,  ^t  appears  much  altered,  and  is 
condensed  to  243  lines.  Of  the  nine 
"Other  Poems"  which  are  classed  as 
"Fugitive  Pieces,"  only  three  appear  in 
the  1845  collected  edition  and  they  are 
all  considerably  changed.     At  the  end 
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arc  eleven  historical  notes  explantory  of 
lines  in  **Tamerlanc,"  after  the  manner 
of  Moore,  in  Lalla  Rookh,  whose  influ- 
ence is  very  evident  in  Poe's  poem. 

**Tamerlane"  was  reprinted  in  i829in  a 
volume  with  the  title  Al  Aaraaf,  Tamer- 
lane and  Minor  Poems.  On  the  half-title 
to  "Tamerlane"  is  the  following  adver- 
tisement : 

This  Poem  was  printed  for  publication  in 
Boston,  in  the  year  1827,  but  suppressed 
through  circumstances  of  a  private  nature. 

It  was  again  reprinted  in  1831  in 
Poems,  and  in   1845  >"  ^^'^  Raven  and 
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0/ 
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Brooklyn,     New    York: 
1855. 


Other  PoemSy  the  latter  being  the  last  edi- 
tion of  the  author's  poetical  works  pub- 
lished before  his  death.  In  this  edition 
the  "Early  Poems"  are  preceded  by  the 
following  note : 

Private  reasons — some  of  which  have  refer- 
ence to  the  sin  of  plagiarism  and  others  to  the 
date  of  Tennyson's  first  poems — have  induced 
me  after  some  hesitation  to  republish  those, 
the  crude  compositions  of  my  earliest  boy- 
hood. They  are  printed  verbatim — without 
alteration  from  the  original  edition — the  date 
of  which  is  too  remote  to  be  judiciously  ac- 
knowledged. 

The  statement  that  the  poems  were 

reprinted  verbatim  from  the  first  edition 

iSy  of  course,  false. 


Walt  Whitman  never  liked  to  confess 
to  having  perpetrated  his  first  book  and 
it  has  never  been  reprinted.  It  was  an 
"original  temperance  novel"  and  ap- 
peared as  **Extra  Series  Number  34"  of 
The  Neti'  IV  or  Id,  dated  New  York,  No- 
vember, 1842,  price  twelve  and  a  half 
cents.  The  Nnv  World  was  a  weekly 
and  was  edited  by  Park  Benjamin  and 
pubHshed  by  J.  Winchester. 

This  "Extra  Number"  has  no  separate 
title-page,  but  at  the  top  of  the  left-hand 
column  below  the  Nciv  World  heading, 
which  extends  the  whole  width  of  the 
page,  and  below  the  copyright  notice  is 
the  heading: 

FRANKLIN    EVANS 

OR 

THE    INEBRIATE 

A   TALE   OF   THE    TIMES 
BY   WALTER    WHITMAN 

The  number  contains  thirty-two 
pages,  all  being  filled  by  Whitman's 
story  except  the  last  page,  in  which  are 
advertised  other  books  published  by  J. 
Winchester.  The  pamphlet  is  very  rare 
and  we  do  not  know  of  the  sale  of  any 
copy  at  auction. 

The  first  edition  of  Leaves  of  Grass, 
which  set  the  critics  of  England  and 
America  fighting  among  themselves,  ap- 
peared in  1855.  It  was  a  large  octavo  of 
ninety-five  pages,  bound  in  dark  grey- 
green  cloth,  lettered  on  front  and  back 
covers  with  "Leaves  of  Grass"  in  orna- 
mental letters.  The  author's  name  does 
not  appear  on  the  title-page,  but  the 
book  was  copyrighted  by  "Walter  Whit- 
man," and  on  page  29  the  authorship  was 
revealed  in  the  line, 

Walt  Whitman,  an  American,  one  of  the 
roughs,  a  Kosmos. 

There  were  ten  pages  of  introductory 
matter  in  prose,  and  twelve  poems. 

The  book  made  a  stir  among  readers 
and  reviewers.  Emerson  wrote  to  Whit- 
man under  date  of  July  21,  1855  (this 
letter  is  reproduced  in  fac-simile  in  The 
Bookman  for  January.  1898.): 

Dear  Sir:  I  am  not  blind  to  the  worth 
of  the  wonderful  gift  of  Leaves  of  Grass.  I 
find  it  the  most  extraordinary  piece  of  wit 
and  wisdom  that  America  has  yet  contributed 
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1  am  very  happy  in  reading  it,  as  great  power 
makes  us  happy.  It  meets  the  demand  I  am 
always  making  of  what  seemed  the  sterile  and 
stingy  nature,  ds  if  too  much  handiwork,  or 
too  much  lymph  in  the  temperament,  were 
making  our  western  wits  fat  and  mean. 

I  give  you  joy  of  your  free  and  brave 
thought.  I  have  great  joy  in  it.  I  find  in- 
comparable things  said  incomparably  well. 
as  they  must  be.  I  find  the  courage  of  treat- 
ment which  so  delights  us,  and  which  large 
perception  only  can  inspire. 

I  greet  you  at  the  beginning  of  a  great 
career,  which  yet  must  have  had  a  long  fore- 
ground somewhere,  for  such  a  start.  I  rubbed 
my  eyes  a  little,  to  see  if  this  sunbeam  was  no 
illusion;  but  the  solid  sense  of  the  book  is  a 
sober  certainty.  It  has  the  best  merits, 
namely,  of  fortifying  and  encouraging. 

I  did  not  know  until  I  last  night  saw  the 
book  advertised  in  a  newspaper  that  I  could 
trust  the  name  as  real  and  available  for  a 
post-office.  I  wish  to  see  my  benefactor,  and 
have  felt  much  like  striking  my  tasks  and 
visiting  New  York  to  pay  you  my  respects. 

This  letter  remained  unanswered  for 
more  than  a  year,  when  Whitman  print- 
ed it  at  the  end  of  the  second  edition  of 
Leaves  of  Grass,  together  with  a  long 
reply  of  thirteen  pages.  This  second  edi- 
tion is  a  sixteenmo  with  the  same  letter- 
ing on  the  title,  except  the  date,  which  is 
1856,  and  with  the  same  frontispiece 
portrait.  The  back  is  lettered  "Leaves  of 
Grass.  Walt  Whitman,"  and  at  the  bot- 
tom the  quotation  from  Emerson's  letter, 
"I   Greet  You  at  the   Beginning  of  a 


Great  Career.  R.  W.  Emerson."  It  is 
copyrighted  this  time  by  "Walt  Whit- 
man," and  contains  thirty-two  poems, 
those  of  the  first  edition  being  some- 
what altered  and  rearranged.  At  the 
end  are  forty  pages  of  "Leaves-Drop- 
ping" consisting  of  Emerson's  letter  and 
Whitman's  reply,  and  twenty-five  pages 
of  criticisms  on  the  first  edition  from 
various  papers  and  magazines  in  Eng- 
land and  America.  The  opinions  are  se- 
lected, apparently  quite  impartially, 
varying  in  tone  from  the  first  taken 
from  the  London  Weekly  Dispatch,  which 
says,  "He  will  soon  make  his  way  into 
the  confidence  of  his  readers,  and  his 
poems  in  time  will  become  a  pregnant 
text-book,  out  of  which  quotations  as 
sterling  as  the  minted  gold  will  be  taken 
and  applied  to  every  form  and  phase  of 
the  inner  or  the  outer  life,"  to  the  last 
from  the  Boston  Intelligencer,  which  de- 
clares: "This  book  should  find  no  place 
where  humanity  urges  any  claim  to  re- 
spect, and  the  author  should  be  kicked 
from  all  decent  society  as  below  the  level 
of  the  brute.  There  is  neither  wit  nor 
method  in  this  disjointed  babbling,  and 
it  seems  to  us  he  must  be  some  escaped 
lunatic,  raving  in  pitiable  delirium." 

Both  of  these  editions  are  rare.  The 
first  has  brought  as  much  as  $26  at  auc- 
tion, and  the  second  $16.50. 

Luther  S.  lA^nngston, 


IN   THE   TWILIGHT   OF    LOVK 


If  years  ago  you  told  me,  dear. 
That  on  a  day  our  dreams  would  fade 

To  these  half-hearted  fancies  drear, 

I  should  have  grieved  and  felt  dismayed. 

But  yet  so  softly  has  the  rain 

Of  dead  years'  ashes  settled  on 
Iiach  glowing  passion  that  the  pain 

Was  smothered  ere  all  light  had  gone. 

Ah,  be  it  thus  with  Love's  decease! 

Its  day  is  done;  its  shrine,  too  high 
To  brave  Time's  destined  tragedies: 

Let  us  steal  down  ere  night  comes  by. 

Thomas  Walsh. 
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III. — Peter  Rosegger. 


Probably  no  territory  inhabited  by 
German-speaking  people  is  so  crowded 
with  picturesque  sights  and  scenes  as  are 
the  Bavarian  and  Austrian  Highlands. 
The  mountains  themselves  offer  a  won- 
derful variety  of  scenery,  from  the  gentle 
charm  of  smiling  lakes  bordered  by  gay 
villages,  of  crystal  streams  flowing 
through  luxuriant  meadows,  to  the  sol- 
emn grandeur  of  Alpine  wilderness  with 
its  primeval  forests,  impassable  chasms, 
and  silent  summits.  And  in  this  land 
there  dwells  a  people  worthy  of  its  soil, 
sturdy  and  joyous,  full  of  merriment  and 
song,  clinging  to  old  traditions,  of  native 
beauty  of  speech  and  bearing.  Here, 
centuries  ago,  the  legend  of  the  Nibe- 
lungs  was  welded  into  the  lays  in  which 
it  has  come  down  to  us.  Here  Walther 
von  der  Vogelweide  learned  the  art  of 
chivalric  song.  Here  was  the  home  of 
Haydn  and  Mozart.  Here  the  Catholic 
Church  is  still  in  living  contact  with  the 
people,  and  Passion  plays  and  rustic 
sculpture  and  painting  testify  to  its  en- 
nobling influence  upon  popular  art. 

No  living  writer  is  a  truer  representa- 
tive of  this  hardy  people  than  Peter 
Rosegger;  none  could  in  so  full  a  sense 
of  the  word  be  called  a  son  of  the  Alps. 
He  was  bom  fifty-five  years  ago  in  an 
out-of-the-way  nook  of  the  Styrian  moun- 
tains, the  paternal  homestead  being  sepa- 
rated by  miles  and  miles  of  forest  and 
glen  from  the  nearest  village,  Krieglach 
by  name.  His  father  belonged  to  a  fam- 
ily of  peasants,  the  grandfather  on  his 
mother's  side  was  a  charcoal  burner. 
From  early  childhood  the  boy  shared  in 
the  incessant  toil  and  drudgery  by  which 
the  family  eked  out  their  scanty  living, 
but  he  also  imbibed  that  sense  of  free- 
dom and  that  intense  love  of  home  so 
characteristic  of  his  race.  His  earliest 
instruction  he  received,  in  a  desultory 
way,  from  an  itinerant  schoolmaster  who 
on  account  of  liberal  opinions  had  been 
forced  out  of  office  by  the  village  priest 
and  who  thereupon,  taking  up  the  life  of 
a  vagrant,  dispensed  for  food  and  shelter 
the  rudiments  of  wisdom  in  the  lonely 


mountain  settlements.  Since  the  par- 
ents wished  to  have  the  delicate  boy 
study  for  the  clergy,  they  placed  him 
when  about  fifteen  years  of  age  in  charge 
of  a  priest  in  a  neighbouring  village;  but 
the  love  for  his  mountain  home  was  too 
strong  in  him:  after  three  days  he  ran 
away  from  his  tutor,  and  wandered  back 
into  the  ancestral  wilderness. 

Instead  of  the  clerical  profession  the 
parents  now  decided  on  another  branch 
of  learning  for  their  son,  to  wit,  the 
tailor's  craft ;  and  it  was  as  a  tailor's  ap- 
prentice that  young  Rosegger  made  his 
first  study  of  the  world.  He  himself  has 
called  the  five  years  of  his  apprenticeship 
the  college  period  of  this  literary  career. 
Like  his  first  instructor  in  the  rudiments 
of  school  learning,  so  his  master  in  the 
tailoring  trade  also  belonged  to  the  itin- 
erant sort.  He  would  travel  with  his 
journeymen  and  apprentices  from  farm 
to  farm  all  over  their  native  mountains, 
stay  in  each  house  as  long  as  there  was 
work  for  them  to  do,  and  then  pass  on 
to  another,  where  they  would  be  received 
into  the  same  household  intimacy.  In 
this  manner  young  Rosegger  during 
those  five  years  came  into  the  closest 
relationship  with  nearly  seventy  differ- 
ent households, — an  opportunity  for 
character  study  probably  unparalleled  in 
literary  history.  It  was  during  this  time 
that  he  gathered  that  rich  store  of  popu- 
lar tradition  and  wisdom  which  makes 
his  works  a  veritable  mine  of  informa- 
tion for  the  student  of  primitive  folk  life; 
and  even  the  imaginativ !  part  of  his  writ- 
ings can  be  traced  in  a  good  many  in- 
stances to  the  talk  and  the  incidents  that 
formed  the  romance  of  this  ambulant 
tailorship. 

Some  poems  of  his  in  Styrian  dialect 
which  would  now  and  then  find  their  way 
into  local  newspapers  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  litterateurs  in  Graz,  the  Styrian 
capital,  and  through  the  efforts  of  these 
men — among  whom  Rosegger  mentions 
with  particular  affection  and  gratitude 
Dr.  Svoboda,  Robert  Hamerling,  and 
Rudolf  Falb — the  young  poet  was  re- 
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leased  from  the  narrow  bonds  of  handi- 
craft and  given  an  opportunity  for  lib- 
eral studies  and  further  literary  work. 
From  here  on  his  career  was  assured. 
From  the  very  first  his  descriptions  of 
Alpine  life  found  a  full  measure  of  ap- 
plause from  those  for  whom  no  doubt 
they  were  in  the  first  place  written 
— the  Alpine  folk  themselves.  But 
soon  their  reputation  spread  beyond  the 
range  of  the  Austrian  mountains;  and  at 
present  there  is,  apart  from  the  modern 
realistic  dramatists,  hardly  a  writer  in  all 
Germany  who  commands  such  universal 
attention  and  respect  as  this  artless 
story  teller  of  the  wilderness.  He  himself 
is  fully  aware  of  the  limitations  of  his 
fancy  and  his  philosophy  of  life.  With 
few  exceptions,  he  has  eschewed  subjects 
which  lie  outside  of  "the  small  great 
world"  which  he  knows  so  well.  And 
although  he  has  not  infrequently  given 
readings  from  his  works  in  the  great 
centres  of  modern  German  culture,  from 
Vienna  to  Hamburg,  it  always  drew  him 
back  into  his  mountains,  and  even  now 
he  spends  at  least  part  of  the  year  in  an 
Alpine  cottage  near  the  old  peasant 
homestead. 

The  two  most  conspicuous  traits  of 
Rosegger's  literary  character  are  a  rare 
power  of  grasping  the  picturesque  aspect 
of  things,  and  a  sublime  simplicity  and 
depth  of  sentiment. 

It  is  indeed  a  mistake  to  think  of 
Franz  Defregger  as  the  foremost  painter 
of  German  Highland  life.  Who  would 
not  be  grateful  to  the  jovial  master  for 
having  introduced  us  into  the  holiday 
frolic  of  his  mountaineers?  Who  would 
not  take  delight  in  those  superb  lads  and 
lassies  of  his  as  they  dance  in  the  village 
inn  or  engage  in  harmless  raillery  and 
merry-making  at  the  lonely  Alpine 
home?  Who  would  not  feel  the  thrill  of 
genine  love  of  country  when  looking  at 
such  heroic  scenes  as  "The  Last  Mus- 
ter" or  "Hofer  Going  to  His  Execution"? 
But,  after  all,  how  limited  Defregger's 
sphere  is  in  comparison  with  the  well- 
nigh  universal  range  of  Rosegger's  ob- 
servation; how  much  fuller  and  richer  a 
picture  of  life  the  painter  in  words  un- 
folds before  us  than  the  painter  on 
canvas! 

Rosegger  seems  to  see  with  more  than 
his  own  eyes  and  to  hear  with  more  than 
his  own  ears.    Nothing  seems  to  escape 


him,  and  everything  seems  to  turn  be- 
fore him  into  a  picture.  His  own  youth, 
as  he  narrates  it  in  his  "Forest  Home," 
appears  to  us  as  an  almost  endless  chain 
of  picturesque  incidents,  the  very  chapter 
headings  often  suggesting  fanciful  or  hu- 
morous situations:  "Of  the  great-grand- 
father as  he  sat  on  the  hemlock  tree," 
"When  I  presented  the  dear  Lord  God 
with  my  Sunday  jacket,"  "Stories  under 
the  changing  moon,"  "The  Advent  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,"  "When  I  was  a  grist 
miller,"  "When  the  nights  were  bright," 
"When  I  was  building  a  world  in  the 
sky,"  "When  I  went  to  see  the  Em- 
peror," "When  I  sat  for  the  first  time  in 
a  steam  car."  And  every  one  of  these 
situations  seems  a  world  in  itself,  as  far 
removed  from  the  dusty  prose  of  ordi- 
nary life  as  the  mountain  peaks  them- 
selves are  from  the  smoke  of  the  fac- 
tories. But  Rosegger's  real  subject  is 
the  mountain  folk  in  its  totality,  every 
shade  of  its  character,  every  side  of  its 
varied  activities  and  enjoyments,  its  su- 
perstitions as  well  as  its  faith,  its  hum- 
drum toil  no  less  than  its  gay  eccentrici- 
ties and  fierce  passions. 

There  is  a  priest  of  the  outlying  forest 
settlements,  humble  and  devoted,  a 
worker  among  workers,  a  helper  in  dis- 
tress, a  father  of  the  fatherless;  there  is 
the  jovial  village  priest,  both  a  ruler  and 
a  friend  of  his  people,  shrewd  and  good 
natured,  bigoted  but  full  of  sturdy  wis- 
dom. There  is  the  domestic  life  of  the  • 
peasants:  the  father  given  over  to  the 
hard  struggle  for  existence,  superintend- 
ing his  hired  men  almost  more  carefully 
than  his  family,  conservative,  stubborn, 
chary  of  words,  but  easily  inflammable; 
the  mother  undisputed  ruler  of  the  house, 
provident,  sagacious,  incessantly  at 
work,  a  tower  of  strength  to  her  hus- 
band, an  inexhaustible  source  of  comfort 
and  joy  to  the  children.  There  is  the 
floating  population  of  the  mountains 
with  its  adventurous  and  doubtful  char- 
acters: the  travelling  traders  and  crafts- 
men, the  woodcutters,  the  military  con- 
scripts, the  fiddlers,  the  pilgrims,  the  va- 
grant beggars,  the  fortune  tellers,  the 
orphans,  the  village  idiots.  There  are 
the  popular  rites  and  festivals,  half 
Catholic  and  half  pagan :  the  driving  out 
of  winter,  the  summer  solstice  fire,  the 
charming  of  thunderstorms  and  eclipses 
of  the  moon,  the  Corpus  Christ!  proces- 
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siuiis,  the  Christmas  and  Passion  plays. 
And  back  of  it  all  there  lies  the  solemn 
world  of  the  Alps  in  its  inapproachable 
grandeur,  with  its  towering  cliffs  and 
peaks  untrod  by  man,  with  its  ravines 
and  cations  unillumined  by  the  rays  of 
the  sun,  with  its  torrents  and  its  tor- 
nadoes, its  silent  lakes  and  its  mighty 
avalanches.  Truly,  one  might  say  of 
Rosegger's  descriptions  of  Alpine  life 
what  he  himself  has  said  of  his  people: 
a  huge  treasure  of  moral  power  is  stored 
in  them,  an  inexhaustible  reserve  of 
primitive  fancy,  which  cannot  fail  to  be  a 
source  of  rejuvenation  to  the  over-culti- 
vated minds  of  the  present  age,  which 
will  help  to  restore  to  their  rightful  place 
demands  which  in  the  feverish  struggle 
for  intellectual  progress  so  often  are  lost 
sight  of — the  demands  of  the  human 
heart. 

Rosegger  is  by  no  means  indifferent  to 
the  all-absorbing  conflicts  of  the  day.  In 
the  great  questions  of  political  and  re- 
ligious organisation  he  is  altogether  on 
the  side  of  freedom.  Nothing  is  more 
foreign  to  him  than  the  desire  to  stem  the 
tide  of  social  emancipation  which  is  now 
forcing  its  way  even  into  the  Highland 
valleys.  He  is  as  far  from  being  a  fan- 
tastic dreamer  as  from  being  a  reaction- 
ary fanatic.  He  is  essentially  a  modern 
man.  But  his  liberalism  does  not  keep 
him  from  lingering  tenderly  and  lovingly 
over  the  precious  traditions  of  the  past; 
indeed  he  finds  the  mission  of  his  life  in 
carrying  over  into  the  new  time  whatever 
he  can  rescue  from  the  ruin  of  the  old. 
This  it  is  that  gives  to  his  stories  that  in- 
describable charm  of  gentle  melancholy, 
of  reverent  veracity,  of  fairy-tale  sincerity 
and  uprightness  which  is  so  strikingly 
absent  in  most  of  our  modern  realists. 
Is  it  not  as  though  one  heard  the  voice 
of  an  Uhland  or  a  Wilhelm  Grimm  in 
such  a  scene  as  the  following  ? 

"Once  my  mother  and  I  went  through  the 
forest  in  the  middle  of  the  night.  The  little 
daughter  of  a  charcoal-burner  had  died,  and 
we  went  to  pray  at  her  bier  and  to  help  the 
parents  keep  watch  over  the  dead.  We 
walked  slowly  over  the  moss,  the  forest  was 
dark.  But  high  above  the  treetops  stood  the 
full     moon,  and  where     it     could     penetrate 
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through  the  thicket  of  boughs,  it  scattered 
stars  and  milk-white  dots  before  us  on  the 
ground. 

"As  we  came  to  a  little  clearing,  my  mother 
stood  still »  turned  her  face  to  the  sky,  put  her 
hand  over  her  eyes  and  said:  *Ah»  there  you 
can  see  it  nicely,  the  spinning  wheel  of  our 
dear  Lady.'  She  meant  the  moon  which  was 
spinning  its  soft,  delicate  threads  between  the 
treetops  and  branches.  Then  my  mother 
turned  to  me:  'Look  into  the  moon,  boy. 
There  sits  our  dear  Lady  and  spins.  She  is 
spinning  a  heavenly  garment  for  the  dear  lit- 
tle girl  that  to-day  lies  on  the  bier.  And 
look  a  little  more.  Your  great-grandmother 
sits  there,  too.'  Forsooth,  there  I  saw  it, 
yonder  in  the  moon  there  sat  two  women 
wondrous  fair  at  the  wheel. 

"We  went  on,  and  the  moon  went  with  us 
apace,  and  spun  its  heavenly  silk  down  into 
our  wide  forest.  When  we  came  to  the  hut 
where  the  charcoal-burner's  daughter  lay,  the 
door  was  wide  open,  and  the  moon  was  shin- 
ing upon  her  body,  and  her  face  was  sweet 
and  dear  and  mild,  like  snow-white  wax.  'We 
are  out  of  oil,'  said  the  charcoal-burner,  'and 
we  cannot  have  a  lamp  here;  so  we  opened 
the  door,  that  the  moon  might  be  the  light 
for  the  dead.'  At  once  I  thought  of  our  dear 
Lady;  now  she  was  surely  spinning  the  heav- 
enly garment  for  the  little  girl. 

**We  watched  at  the  body  until  the  morn- 
ing-red began  to  shimmer  upon  the  tops  of 
the  forest,  and  until  the  moon,  pale  and  al- 
most lustreless,  sank  down  behind  the  distant 
rocks  of  the  Highlands.  Then  they  took  up 
the  lovely  child  and  carried  her  away.  And 
when  the  moon  rose  once  more,  it  found  a 
fresh  mound  in  the  churchyard  and  a  wooden 
little  cross  upon  it,  and  it  shed  its  lustre  over 
the  grave,  sweet  and  calm." 

Besides  his  sketches  of  a  more  or  less 
autobiographical  nature  and  besides  his 
character  studies  depicting  popular  life 
in  its  various  phases  and  types,  Rosegger 
has  written  several  novels — such  as 
Hcidepcters  Gabriel  and  The  God-Seeker 
— which  in  an  equally  striking  manner 
prove  his  extraordinary  power  of  creat- 
ing what  the  Germans  call  a  Stimnmngs- 
bild.  But  it  seems  as  though  hii  very  gift 
of  transforming  every  sight  into  a  picture 
fraught  with  sentiment  prevented  him 
from  attaining  the  highest  goal  in  blend- 
ing this  infinitude  of  impressions  and 
emotions  into  the  architectural  structure 
of  a  novel.  One  might  say  that  he  lives 
rather  than  produces  his  poetry.  It  is 
this  lyric  quality  that  will  make  his  works 
endure. 

Kuno  Frattcke, 
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IN   ZOLALAND* 


It  is  a  singular  country,  that  of  M. 
Zola's  professional  imagination,  and  it  is 
inhabited  by  a  race  of  astonishing  fe- 
cundity, for  in  spite  of  a  high  death-rate 
(largely  due  to  violent  causes),  the  birth- 
rate (chiefly  illegitimate)  is  amazing. 
Every  few  years  fresh  swarms  appear 
before  appropriate  deaths  can  be  found 
for  the  old  people,  and  as  M.  Zola  is  a 
conscientious  workman,  and  insists  on 
winding  up  the  career  of  each  one  of 
them,  it  looks  as  if  he  might  be  over- 
worked in  his  old  age.  But,  after  all,  his 
task  will  not  be  so  hard  as  it  appears. 
For  these  people  of  his  are  so  unlike  all 
merely  human  folk  that  to  the  most  of 
them  one  ending  would  be  as  appro- 
priate as  another.  Such  a  view  is,  of 
course,  at  variance  with  the  received 
opinion  as  to  M.  Zola's  writings;  but  it 
will  do  no  harm  to  forget,  for  the  mo- 
ment, the  classifications  of  the  cyclo- 
paedias, and  the  manuals  of  literature, 
and  look  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  Zo- 
laland  full  in  the  face  to  see  if  they  do 
really  bear  any  likeness  to  creatures  of 
flesh  and  blood.  The  English  version  of 
Dr.  Pascal,  which  has  just  appeared,  of- 
fers good  material  for  this  purpose,  as 
the  people  in  it  have  all  the  characteris- 
tics of  their  fellow-countrymen ;  and 
they  are  not  as  embarrassingly  numer- 
ous as  in  Paris  and  some  of  his  other 
works. 

Now,  one  of  the  striking  things  about 
the  dwellers  in  Zolaland  is  the  wonder- 
ful correspondence  between  their  physi- 
cal and  their  psychical  endowments 
Their  souls  are  never  inappropriately 
clad.  In  other  countries  nature  is  often 
secretive,  not  blazoning  their  virtues  and 
their  vices  on  the  faces  of  the  inhabi- 
tants. The  foxy  man  has  not  always  fer- 
rety eyes;  the  sinister  man  frequently 
omits  his  evil  leer ;  and  virtue  sometimes 
refuses  to  irradiate  the  visage  of  the  pure 
in  heart.  Not  so  in  Zolaland.  A  noble 
character  there  wears  no  ambiguous  in- 
tegument. Nobility  beams  from  his 
brow,  and  dilates  in  every  gesture.    He 

♦Dr.  Pascal.  By  Emile  Zola.  Translated 
from  the  French  by  Mary  J.  Serrano.  New 
York:   The  Macmillan  Co. 


is  noble  in  action,  noble  in  repose.  Per- 
fect strangers  see  his  nobility  at  a 
glance.  And  the  bad  men — how  execra- 
ble the  small,  brutish  eye,  the  furtive 
glance,  the  sensual,  slippery  mouth,  the 
yellow  fangs  as  of  some  evil  beast  of 
prey  eager  to  devour  the  whole  world. 
In  Zolaland  it  should  be  easier  than  else- 
where to  avoid  the  snares  of  the  wicked 
if  one  would  use  ordinary  prudence,  for 
each  person  bears  on  his  face  the  name 
of  the  crime  he  intends  to  commit.  All 
poisonous  snakes  have  rattles  in  Zola- 
land. Avarice,  lust,  cruelty,  malice  and 
envy  each  has  its  proper  gleam  of  the 
eye  and  curl  of  the  lip;  which  any  ob- 
servant person  might  recognise;  while 
the  virtues  never  fail  to  provide  them- 
selves with  seraphic  exteriors  in  that  per- 
sistently dramatic  country. 

Dr.  Pascal  has  snow-white  hair,  finely 
cut  features,  clear  eyes,  a  fresh  colour  and 
a  strong,  athletic  frame  which  give  him 
the  look  of  youth  in  spite  of  his  fifty- 
nine  years.  Qotilde,  his  niece,  with 
whom  he  lives,  has  an  exquisite  and 
serious  profile,  an  adorable  neck,  cluster- 
ing curls,  and  a  slender,  flexible  figure. 
Each  diffuses  an  atmosphere  of  be- 
nignity, warmth  and  joy.  In  Zolaland 
this  means  that  Dr.  Pascal  and  Qotilde 
are  always  to  be  found  on  the  right  side ; 
that  they  will  experience  all  tender  and 
noble  emotions,  and  that  they  will  de- 
vote themselves  unswervingly  to  the  pur- 
suit of  high  ideals. 

But  the  people  of  Zolaland  have 
something  more  to  do  than  look  the  part 
they  play.  There  is  stern  work  for  them, 
and  work  which  is  not  required  of  any 
other  race.  Each  is  there  for  a  purpose. 
He  is  a  type,  and  he  must  never  cease  to 
typify.  There  are  no  lapses  for  him,  and 
no  shiftings  or  inconsistencies.  He  is 
subject  to  an  unvarying  law  of  allegorical 
necessity.  He  must  do  nothing  that  does 
not  express  what  he  is  there  to  prove. 
Usually  he  has  but  one  trait,  and  as  he 
must  always  exhibit  it,  life  is  more  mo- 
notonous for  him  than  for  the  dwellers 
in  other  lands.  Even  Quilp  and  Uriah 
Heep  have  more  liberty  than  he.  If  he 
happens  to  be  a  hero  it  goes  doubly  hard 
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with  him,  for  in  that  case  he  incarnates 
a  pet  idea  of  his  creator. 

Now  Dr.  Pascal  is  a  hero.  His  task 
is  to  represent  love  of  truth  and  love  of 
life.  Clotilde  is  a  heroine,  and  as  such  is 
required  to  illustrate  tenderness  and  sin- 
cerity. Both  belong  to  the  famous 
Rougon-Macquart  family,  and  must  help 
develop  the  author's  theory  of  heredity. 
The  doctor  has  devoted  his  whole  life 
to  this  subject  and  collected  a  vast 
amount  of  data,  especially  from  the  rec- 
ords of  the  Rougon-Macquarts,  whose 
various  manifestations  of  the  hereditary 
taint  offer  a  good  field.  Through  a 
knowledge  of  heredity  he  believes  that 
the  future  welfare  of  society  may  be  se- 
cured. He  has  also  discovered  an  elixir 
which,  when  hypodermatically  injected, 
works  wonderful  cures.  Clotilde  and  he 
love  each  other  with  a  fervour  which  all 
who  are  not  dwellers  in  Zolaland  can  see 
at  once  to  be  different  from  that  which 
usually  is  felt  between  uncle  and  niece; 
but  Clotilde  is  mystical  and  religious, 
while  his  is  the  Religion  of  Science,  with 
no  faith  in  the  Beyond.  They  talk  in- 
cessantly about  the  Beyond,  and  one 
night  as  they  lie  on  their  backs  on  the 
threshing-floor  gazing  up  at  the  stars, 
they  wage  the  warfare  of  science  and  re- 
ligion with  especial  violence.  Clotilde  is 
unyielding.  She  trembles  for  his  soul, 
and  determines  to  save  him.  Convinced 
that  his  scientific  labours  are  endanger- 
ing his  chance  of  salvation,  she  resolves 
to  burn  all  his  notes  and  records — a  pur- 
pose in  which  she  is  abetted  by  a  faithful 
and  devout  old  family  servant,  and  by 
Dr.  Pascal's  mother,  who,  for  the  honour 
of  the  family,  wishes  to  destroy  the  rec- 
ords of  their  crimes  and  abnormalities. 

The  three  women  combine  to  perse- 
cute the  doctor.  His  house  becomes  a 
hell.  He  is  ravaged  by  agonising  emo- 
tions. But  one  night  he  surprises  Qo- 
tilde  in  the  act  of  pilfering  the  press 
where  his  manuscripts  are  kept.  They 
struggle.  It  is  the  battle  of  Science  and 
Religion.  Outside  a  terrific  storm  is  rag- 
ing, for  in  Zolaland  the  orchestration  of 
the  elements  is  always  appropriate.  In 
the  end  Science  triumphs,  the  doctor  re- 
gains his  papers.  Then  to  put  an  end 
forever  to  Clotilde's  mystic  faith  in  the 
Beyond,  he  reads  to  her  one  by  one  the 
records  of  the  Rougon  -  Macquarts, 
showing  in  its  various  combinations  the 


hereditary  taint  transmitted  from  the  in- 
sane ancestress,  Aunt  Dide,  who  is  still 
living  at  the  age  of  one  hundred  and  five, 
in  a  neighbouring  lunatic  asyhmi.  We 
now  feel  that  we  are  really  in  Zolaland, 
for  these  revelations  of  the  doctor  could 
not  possibly  have  had  the  same  effect 
elsewhere.  They  destroyed  all  Clotilde's 
faith  in  the  Beyond.  Gradually  she  came 
to  believe  in  Life  and  Science  and  Work, 
and  before  long  she  went  to  the  doctor 
and  declared  herself  his  forever.  Then 
followed  a  period  of  bliss  and  raptures 
and  innocent  mirth,  the  fruition  of  a  true 
and  perfect  human  love.  Tenderness  and 
Sincerity  in  the  person  of  Clotilde  are 
united  to  Love  of  Truth  and  Love  of 
Life  in  the  person  of  her  uncle;  Re- 
ligion is  banished,  and  conventional 
prejudice  is  wholly  discomfited,  for  the 
joyful  honeymoon  of  uncle  and  niece  dis- 
dains the  formality  of  marriage.  The  al- 
legory is  now  complete.  All  else  is  the 
mere  reinforcement  of  detail.  The  doc- 
tor loses  his  money,  renounces  Qotilde, 
and  dies  of  angina  pectoris  in  the  end. 
His  papers  are  destroyed  through  a  con- 
spiracy between  his  wicked  mother  and 
his  faithful  but  religious  servant.  Never- 
theless, Clotilde  remains  pure  and  stead- 
fast in  her  widowhood,  consoled  by  the 
birth  of  a  beautiful  boy,  who  shall  carry 
on  the  work  of  science  and  of  life,  and 
escape  the  hereditary  taint  of  the  Rou- 
gon-Macquarts. 

Yet  some  details  are  interesting  be- 
cause so  typical  of  Zolaland.  Especially 
so  are  the  appeals  to  horror.  Frightful 
scenes  in  a  lunatic  asylum,  physical  and 
mental  abnormalities  of  all  sorts,  crimes, 
lust,  tuberculosis,  locomotor  ataxia,  de- 
generation of  the  tissues,  neurosis,  every 
form  of  brain  trouble  from  paranoia  to 
general  paresis,  take  on  as  usual  their 
most  hideous  shapes.  Note,  for  instance, 
the  events  of  three  not  very  unusual  days 
in  Zolaland.  On  the  first,  the  wicked 
drunkard.  Uncle  Macquart,  burns  up 
through  spontaneous  combustion,  leav- 
ing nothing  but  a  red  cloud  of  smoke  and 
a  layer  of  greasy  soot  on  the  furnace. 
Even  in  Zolaland  this  is  thought  to  be 
remarkable,  for,  as  Dr.  Pascal  says,  it  is 
usual  for  a  little  something,  like  a  foot  or 
a  hand,  or  at  least  some  of  the  finger- 
nails, to  be  left  over.  But  Uncle  Mac- 
quart  being  very  fat  as  well  as  very  alco- 
holic was   unusually  combustible.    On 
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the  next  day  the  illegitimate  son  of  Clo- 
tilde's  brother,  an  idiot  boy  whose  tis- 
sues were  so  degenerate  that  they  often 
exuded  a  bloody  dew,  bled  to  death  from 
the  nose,  in  a  madhouse,  at  the  feet  of 
old  Aunt  Dide,  the  centenarian  ances- 
tress with  the  partially  ossified  brain. 
On  the  third  day  Aunt  Dide  herself  suc- 
cumbs from  the  effects  of  this  last  shock. 
From  this  it  may  seem  that  the  visitor 
in  Zolaland  will  encounter  things  to  raise 
his  hair  and  jar  his  nervous  system ;  but 
not  at  all.  In  the  first  place  he  soon  be- 
comes so  blase  that  the  horrors  cease  to 
horrify.  Manglings,  burnings  and  mani- 
acal laughter  leave  him  unmoved,  and 
death  agonies  pall  on  his  jaded  taste. 
"Oh !  This  is  only  Zolaland,"  he  says  to 
himself  cheerily,  as  he  steps  carelessly 
between  the  heaps  of  the  slain,  and  notes 
the  murder  taking  place  across  the  street. 


He  does  not  mind  seeing  these  people 
go  to  their  terrible  dooms,  because  he 
cannot  fancy  their  having  lived  at  all.  It 
seems  like  the  mere  filing  away  of  little 
pasteboard  cards,  labeled  with  virtues 
and  vices.  The  people  are  all  mere  sym- 
bols in  this  algebraic  fiction-land. 

But  what  of  the  cyclopaedias  and  the 
manuals  of  literature?  Is  there  then  no 
reality  in  this  country  of  the  great  realist, 
this  "leader  of  the  NaturaHstic  school"? 
There  is,  but  it  is  limited  to  a  certain 
class  of  things.  The  individual  is  only 
a  streak  of  paint,  but  the  crowd  in  the 
distance,  the  noise  and  movement  of  the 
streets,  the  rush  of  a  great  city,  the 
march  of  an  army — all  things  involving 
numbers  and  action  on  a  large  scale — 
these  are  to  be  found  in  Zolaland  as  in 
the  world  we  know. 

Frank  Moore  Colby. 
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No  two  masters  can  be  more  opposite 
in  their  styles  and  manner  of  proceeding 
than  Tourgenief  and  Dostoievsky, 
whose  names  have  been  made  familiar  to 
all  of  us  by  means  of  French  and  English 
translations,  more  or  less  true  to  the 
originals.  And  yet  common  to  both  is 
the  same  ardent  desire  to  regenerate  Rus- 
sia, the  same  hopeless  and  helpless  un- 
dercurrent of  negation,  and  the  sensa- 
tion imparted  of  the  utter  vanity  and 
nothingness  of  existence  which  distin- 
guishes all  this  g^oup  of  writers. 

Nothing  can  be  more  suave,  more 
poetical,  more  perfect  than  Tourgenief  s 
description  of  scenery.  We  have  here 
neither  the  rugged  strength  of  Tolstoy, 
nor  the  brilliant  sarcasms  of  Gogol,  nor 
the  tormented,  inspired  ravings  of  Dos- 
toievsky. 

Tourgenief  has  caught  something  of 
the  French  spirit  of  harmony  and  pro- 
portion. His  work  is,  as  we  say,  more 
artistic.  Nevertheless,  there  is  a  deep 
purpose  underlying  it.  He  was  the  first 
to  foresee,  to  define  and  describe  Russia's 
modem  malady,  Nihilism  or  Anarchism. 


In  order  to  understand  fully  the  entire 
significance  of  these  terms,  we  should  re- 
call the  origin  of  the  Muscovite  race,  the 
conversion  of  a  people  naturally  inclined 
by  their  Asiatic  temperament  to  the  con- 
templative attitude  of  mind  which  has 
produced  Buddhism,  accepting,  not  un- 
willingly, a  state  of  renunciation  and 
annihilation,  to  Christianity.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  explain  clearly  in  a  few  words, 
this  tendency  upon  which  has  become 
grafted,  as  it  were,  the  religion  of  sacri- 
fice and  suffering, — the  religion  of  Christ, 
intermingled  with  the  negations  of  to- 
day, the  pessimism  of  Schopenhauer  and 
all  those  new  ideas  of  which  the  seed  was 
sown  in  the  French  Revolution. 

To  return  to  Tourgenief.  He  paints 
with  rare  skill  the  interesting  physiog- 
nomies of  his  countrywomen.  Gogol  was 
perfectly  incapable  of  portraying  a 
woman.  All  his  women  are  shadows  and 
none  has  the  breath  of  life.  But  with 
what  characters  has  not  Tourgenief  pre- 
sented us?  Indeed,  all  critics  concur  in 
finding  Tourgeniefs  heroines  far  superior 
to  his  male  creations.  They  possess  the 
courage,  the  determination,  the  fire,  the 
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practical  ability  wanting  in  these  latter. 
They  initiate  and  carry  out  projects 
without  faltering,  without  repenting, 
without  repining.  And  we  should  re- 
member that  these  are  not  the  mere  crea- 
tions of  the  writer's  fancy, — they  are  real, 
living  portraits.  These  women,  or  others 
like  them,  lived,  suffered  and  braved 
everything.  The  names  of  the  martyrs 
of  "the  coming  Russia''  are  household 
words.  Women  should  be  proud  to  own 
them,  to  call  them  sisters,  to  class  them 
with  the  Madame  Rolands,  the  Charlotte 
Cordays,  and  all  those  generous  noble 
spirits  who  have  helped  to  keep  alight 
the  ardent  flame  which  servxs  to  warm 
our  cooling  enthusiasm  for  humanity. 

Every  question  is  discussed  in  all  its 
aspects  by  these  so-called  Nihilists. 
Nothing  is  considered  too  sacred.  Old 
prejudices  are  swept  aside  as  cobwebs. 
We  Anglo-Saxons  have  only  advanced 
cautiously  to  the  point  of  inquiring 
whether  marriage  in  its  present  form  may 
not  occasionally  be  a  failure.  These  au- 
dacious iconoclasts  demand  boldly  (in 
Tourgenief's  Fathers  and  Sons)  whether 
marriage  is  a  folly  or  a  crime.  Now, 
whether  we  like  them  or  not,  such  mental 
shocks  are  beneficial.  They  dispose  us 
to  ask  whether,  although  we  naturally 
consider  ourselves  the  most  advanced 
people  in  the  world,  we  may  not  have 
something  to  learn  even  of  our  savage 
neighbours,  the  Russians. 

I  warn  those  who  may  feel  tempted, 
from  a  desire  for  novelty  or  from  curios- 
ity, and  for  no  deeper  reason,  to  dip  into 
Russian  literature,  to  prepare  for  a  dis- 
illusion; for  unless  they  really  wish  to 
undeilstand,  to  learn  and  to  admire  can- 
didly, they  will  be  continually  out  of  har- 
mony with  this  novel  mode  of  consider- 
ing and  dealing  with  the  old  problems  of 
life. 

Dostoievsky  introduces  us  to  yet  an- 
other world  where  all  our  preconceived 
notions  of  right  and  wrong  become  con- 
fused and  disorganised,  and  where  all  so- 
cial conventions  are  set  at  naught.  The 
most  prominent  figures  in  Crime  and 
Punishment  are  a  murderer  and  an  unfor- 
tunate. In  The  Idiot  it  is  an  epileptic 
who  is  the  principal  character;  and  al- 
ways the  poor,  the  humble,  the  diseased, 
the  simple  and  the  criminal  are  pitied 
and  uncondemned — nay,  even  exalted. 
And  do  not  think  for  a  moment  that  the 


murderer  is  not  an  ordinary  murderer, 
or  the  unfortunate  any  exception  to  her 
class.  By  no  means.  But  by  the  simple 
power  of  genius  the  workings  of  these 
minds  are  laid  bare  before  us;  and,  com- 
prehending at  last  w-hy  such  perversities 
exist,  we  do  for  a  moment,  what  we  do 
not  readily  in  real  life,  we  forgive.  As 
the  French  say,  Tout  eomprendre,  c'est  tout 
pardonner.  We  are  led  to  see  how  any 
one  of  us,  if  placed  in  certain  circum- 
stances, may  be  led  to  commit  certain 
actions  termed  immoral,  just  as  every 
day  we  think  certain  thoughts  which  are 
immoral,  but  which  do  not  usually  in  well 
disciplined  natures  develop  into  actions. 
Whoever  denies  this  neither  understands 
human  nature  nor  the  laws  which  gov- 
ern it.  There  is  no  abrupt  line  of  de- 
marcation between  health  and  disease, 
between  physiology  and  pathology,  be- 
tween right  and  wrong.  Indeed,  who  can 
deny  that  what  is  right  in  one  instance 
may  be  wrong  in  another?  This  is  the 
vast  field  of  analysis  of  motive  and  action 
lying  before  the  modern  romancer.  There 
is  a  physiognomy  of  the  mind  as  of  the 
countenance.  When  Raskolnikoflf,  the 
murderer,  throws  himself  at  the  feet  of 
the  unfortunate  who  feeds  her  parents 
with  the  price  paid  for  her  degradation, 
she  who  has  led  Raskolnikoff  to  expia- 
tion and  rehabilitation,  he  cries  out  when 
she  wishes  to  raise  him:  "It  is  not  before 
thee  that  I  prostrate  myself,  but  before  all 
the  suffering  of  humanity."  These  beau- 
tiful words  are  the  key  to  the  whole  of 
Dostoievsky's  teachings — Dostoievsky, 
whose  nerves  had  been  shattered  during 
those  terrible  moments  when,  a  youth  of 
twenty-two,  with  breast  bared  and  eyes 
bound,  he  stood  awaiting  the  fatal  bullet 
which  was  to  end  his  existence.  The  ter- 
rible death  sentence  was  remitted  at  the 
last  moment,  and  long  years  of  exile  in 
Siberia  replaced  it.  The  fruit  of  these 
years  we  have  in  these  volumes.  Be  not 
astonished,  therefore,  at  being  introduced 
into  an  atmosphere  of  madness,  folly  and 
crime.  Dostoievsky  never  once  complains 
of  the  deprivation  of  what  the  Russians 
affectionately  denominate  their  "dear 
little  liberty."  No,  he  accepts,  without 
murmuring,  his  expiation,  his  initiation 
into  others'  miseries  which  he  strives  to 
cure,  or  at  least  to  mitigate  by  boundless 
compassion. 

Tolstoy  has  practically  given  us  his 
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confessions  in  the  various  works  pub- 
lished by  him,  from  time  to  time, — mag- 
nificent works  of  Shakespearean  propor- 
tion. His  Peace  and  War  is  a  chapter 
from  history  palpitating  with  movement 
and  vitaHty.  The  personality  of  Tolstoy, 
his  thoughts,  struggles,  aims  can  be 
traced  throughout  his  writings,  all  and 
everyone.  The  Cossacks  is  a  wonderful 
study  of  civilised  man  brought  suddenly 
face  to  face  with  a  more  primitive,  but 
not  ignoble  race.  In  Anna  Karcnina  we 
have  Tolstoy's  own  particular  views  on 
marriage  and  divorce  set  forth.  Marriage 
he  regards  as  indissoluble,  a  sacrament. 
Anna  Karenina,  a  noble  and  gentle  na- 
ture, unable  to  support  the  burden  of  a 
false  position,  courts  death  as  a  release. 
Unfortunately,  much  of  Tolstoy's  ascet- 
icism and  many  of  his  conclusions  lose 
their  value,  when  we  remember  that  he 
passed  through  the  fiery  period  of  youth 
not  without  sundry  scars  and  scorchings. 
Their  sincerity  we  may  not  doubt.  The 
transformation  of  the  tired  sinner  into 
the  saint  is  not  an  unknown  phenome- 
non. Therefore,  although  we  listen  with 
reverence  to  the  utterance  of  a  master- 
mind, we  are  not  obliged  to  believe  that 
he  is  in  absolute  possession  of  the  whole 
truth.  Indeed,  are  not  many  actions  of 
his  Hfe  in  flagrant  contradiction  with  his 
teaching?  Has  he  not  very  recently 
penned  some  pessimistic  reflections 
which  might  even  be  taken  to  prove  that 
all  his  experiments  in  the  direction  of 
equality  have  been  a  huge  mistake?  Yet. 
whilst  reading  him,  we  are  constantly  re- 
minded by  his  strong  individuality  that 
he  has  brought  a  distinctly  new  note  into 
the  discussion  of  certain  problems,  and 
his  influence  has  been  far-reaching.  It  is 
interesting  to  remark  that  D'Annunzio 
in  his  later  work  is  evidently  under  the 
influence  of  this  great  writer,  who,  it  must 
be  remembered,  has  eloquently  enforced 
the  idea  of  one  standard  of  morality  for 
the  two  sexes. 

To  turn  to  two  of  the  minor  lights  of 
the  present  day,  we  shall  be  well  repaid 
by  a  perusal  of  Stepniak  and  Kropotkin. 
We  shall  then  be  able  still  more  thor- 
oughly to  enter  into  those  questions 
which  are  agitating  Russia  and  which 
more  or  less  occupy — although  less  fe- 
verishly— much  of  the  attention  of  other 
European  nations. 

Stepniak  explains  the  working  of  the 


Russian  "Mir"  and  dilates  on  the  agricul- 
tural question.  He  has  given  us  many 
pathetic  sketches  in  Underground  Russia. 
We  also  learn  that  although  the  name 
of  Nihilism  was  invented  by  Tourgenief, 
the  party  to  which  he  applied  the  term 
had  nothing  in  common  with  the  party 
which  astonished  the  world  by  its  deeds 
from  1878  to  1881. 

Nihilism  as  represented  by  Bazardoff, 
in  Fathers  and  SonSy  is  roughly  the  nega- 
tion of  all  supcrnaturalism,  of  all  duty, 
religion  or  obligation,  the  absolute  tri- 
umph of  the  individual  will.  It  was  a 
great  literary  and  philosophical  move- 
ment, which  terminated  with  an  enfran- 
chisement of  the  serfs.  It  made  neither 
victims  nor  martyrs,  but  it  destroyed  the 
last  remnant  of  religious  spirit  in  the 
upper  classes  of  society  and  contributed 
to  the  emancipation  of  Russian  women. 
Towards  the  year  1871,  the  Socialistic 
movement  began  to  spread.  As  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  Czar  hesitated  to  grant 
certain  liberal  reforms,  Bakonime  and 
Lawroff  preached  in  favour  of  a  revolu- 
tion. The  spectacle  of  the  French  Com- 
mune dazzled  and  excited  all  these  revo- 
lutionists. The  most  fervent  members  of 
the  ** International"  were  the  young  Rus- 
sian exiles  studying  medicine  in  Switzer- 
land. These  minds,  having  thrown  oflf 
the  old  superstitions,  as  we  have  said, 
were  all  the  more  ready  to  accept  a  new 
religion,  whether  of  destruction  or  re- 
construction. But  the  people  remained 
deaf  to  their  teachings,  and  the  govern- 
ment pitiless  to  their  appeals.  Then  we 
have  the  story  of  the  memorable  days  of 
1878,  no  arrests  or  punishments  ever  dis- 
couraging the  ardent  little  band.  Step- 
niak, who  bore  an  assumed  name,  be- 
longed to  this  band,  and  in  his  work  we 
find  the  lives  of  the  martyrs  of  Nihilism 
written  with  the  enthusiasm  of  a  believer, 
or  should  we  say,  of  a  fanatic?  And,  in 
spite  of  ourselves,  in  poring  over  these 
miracles  of  energy,  patience  and  devo- 
tion, we  forget  the  horrors  of  the  crimes 
committed,  in  admiration  of  the  heroism 
of  the  criminals. 

In  order  to  judge  of  t}ie  moral  strength 
of  these  Russian  terrorists,  we  need  only 
be  reminded  that  they  had  no  hope  of 
future  life,  nor  any  desire  of  public  rec- 
ognition. 

To  touch  upon  the  Anarchism  of 
Prince  Kropotkin:  Kropotkin  sounds  a 
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note  of  hope.  It  comes  as  a  surprise  to 
us.  He  believes  that  the  awakening  of 
the  people  is  near;  that  a  great  revolu- 
tion will  soon  renew  the  face  of  the  earth; 
that  everywhere  States  are  trembling  to 
their  foundations;  old  governments  are 
breaking  up ;  the  age  of  capital  is  nearly 
past,  and  that  from  this  social  cataclysm 
will  result  a  community  of  goods  and 
land,  a  cessation  of  class  privileges — in 
a  word,  no  government,  no  state — An- 
archy, pure  and  simple;  the  reign  of  in- 
dividual liberty  meaning  in  Prince  Kro- 
potkin's  mind,  we  must  suppose,  the 
reign  of  peace  upon  earth  and  good-will 
to  all  men. 

It  may  be  that  these  are  the  utterances 
of  a  visionary,  but  some  of  his  ideals  are 
such  as  we  are  all  fighting  for;  such  of 
us,  at  least,  who  fight  at  all. 

What  is  to  be  the  future  of  Russia? 
Who  shall  solve  that  enigma?  Strain  our 
ears  as  we  may,  we  can  only  catch  faint 
sounds  of  the  inevitable  struggle.  Russia 
is  quietly  preparing  new  forces,  slowly 
undermining  the  work  of  ages  and  the 
sudden  crash  of  despotic  institutions  will, 
ere  long,  startle  us  into  the  knowledge 
that  the  regeneration  of  a  mighty  empire 
has  commenced. 

I  cannot  conclude  more  fitlv  this  in- 


adequate sketch  than  with  Gogol's  apos- 
trophe to  Russia,  written  when  he  was  in 
Italy: 

Russia!  Russia!  from  the  beautiful  coun- 
try I  inhabit  I  see  thee,  I  see  thee  distinctly, 
oh  my  country!  Nature  has  not  been  prodi- 
gal to  thee.  There  is  nothing  either  to  charm 
or  to  startle  the  eye.  No,  nothing  in  thee. 
Russia,  either  splendid  or  marvellous.  All  is 
open,  desert,  flat.  The  little  towns  are 
scarcely  perceptible.  Nothing  to  seduce  or 
flatter  the  eye.  What  secret  mysterious  force 
draws  me  then  to  thee?  Why  does  thy  sad, 
monotonous,  troubled  song— carried  through 
all  thy  length  and  breadth  from  one  sea  to 
another — sound  forever  in  my  ears?  What  is 
this  song?  Whence  come  those  accents  and 
those  sobs  re-echoing  in  my  heart?  What  are 
those  painful  chords  which  penetrate  my  soul 
and  awake  remembrance?  Russia,  what  wilFst 
thou  of  me?  What  is  this  obscure,  mysteri- 
ous tie  which  binds  us  together?  Why  dost 
thou  look  at  me  thus?  My  lips  are  sealed  in 
the  presence  of  thy  immensity.  From  thy  in- 
finite vastness  what  is  to  be  prophesied?  Since 
thou  art  limitless,  canst  thou  not  be  the 
mother-country  of  thoughts,  the  greatness  of 
which  cannot  be  measured?  Canst  thou  not 
produce  giants,  thou,  the  country  of  bound- 
less space?  Thy  unmeasured  extent  is  pow- 
erfully reflected  in  my  soul  and  an  unknown 
force  penetrates  into  the  depths  of  my  being. 
Before  me,  rises  up  a  supernatural  vision. 
What  a  dazzling  future,  what  a  grand,  splen- 
did mirage,  vision  unknown  to  earth,  oh 
Russia! 

Afelville  Joyce. 
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Below  our  cliff-top  grey, 

Uptowers  the  iron  spray. 

We  two  watch  here,  the  long  unquiet  day. 

With  surf  inrushing  free, 

Break  through  and  over  me 

World's  pain,  ageless;  and  ageless  love  of  thee. 

The  omened  breakers  call 
In  stormy  flight  and  fall; 
Wild  tongues,  loosened,  that  will  not  hush  at  all. 

They  thrill  us  on  the  shore: 

0  follow,  O  give  o'er!    .     .     . 

1  soon,  child  dear:  I  soon,  yet  thou  before. 

Louise  Imogen  Guiney. 
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Mr.  Ben  King,  whose  death  caused  so 
much  sorrow  to  those  who  knew  him 
and  who  loved  him  for  his  many  ami- 
able quaHties,  is  spoken  of  by  Opie 
Read  in  the  short  bibliography  prefixed 
to  this  augmented  edition  of  his  verse  as 
"a  Thomas  Hood  from  Michigan."  We 
should  think  that  he  might  perhaps  be 
much  more  aptly  styled  a  lesser  Eugene 
Field.  He  had  all  of  the  drollery,  the 
instinctive  sense  of  fun,  and  the  delight- 
ful irresponsibility  of  Mr.  Field,  though 
his  range  of  thought  was  much  more 
limited,  and  his  command  of  the  pathetic 
was  much  less  sure.  Mr.  King  was  a 
public  entertainer  in  a  small  way  and,  as 
was  natural,  he  cultivated  the  comic  side 
of  his  mentality  and  neglected  the  side 
that  was  more  serious.  Much  that  he 
did  and  much  that  he  wrote  could  never 
be  ranked  very  high,  but,  nevertheless, 
in  its  way  it  was  very  good.  It  was  he 
who  wrote  the  poet's  lament  that  there 
was  nothing  to  eat  but  food,  nothing  to 
wear  but  clothes,  and  nowhere  to  come 
but  Oflf ;  and  this  in  itself  ought  to  give 
his  name  a  share  of  the  immortality 
which  very  much  more  pretentious  writ- 
ers often  fail  to  win.  His  parody  upon 
the  well-known  poem  "If  I  Should  Die 

♦Ben  Kinfi^'s  Verse.  Edited  by  Nixon  Water- 
man. Introduction  by  John  McGovern.  Biog- 
raphy by  Opie  Read.  Chicago:  Forbes  &  Co. 

A  Century  of  Indian  Epigrams.  Chiefly 
from  the  Sanskrit  by  Paul  Elmer  More.  Bos- 
ton:   Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.    $i.oo. 

Idyllic  Monologues.  By  Madison  Cawcin. 
Louisville,  Ky.r    John  P.  Morton  &  Co. 

The  Dream  Beautiful  and  other  Poems.  By 
Charles  Hamilton  Musgrovc.  Louisville,  Ky.: 
John  P.  Morton  &  Co. 

Out  of  the  Silence.  By  John  Vance  Cheney. 
Boston:    Copeland  &  Day. 

Songs  of  War  and  Peace.  By  Sam  Walter 
Foss.    Boston:    Lee  &  Shepard.    $1.25. 

My  Lady  Sleeps.  Selected  by  Catherine  S. 
Page.     Boston:     L.  C.  Page  &  Co. 

The  Ojibue  Conquest.  By  Julius  Taylor 
Clark.    Published  by  the  author. 

Under  the  Stars  and  other  verses.  By  Wal- 
lace Rice  and  Barrett  Eastman.  Chicago: 
Way  &  Williams. 

By  the  Western  Sea.  By  Marshall  Ilsley. 
San  Francisco:  D.  P.  Elder  and  Morgan 
Shepard. 

Songs.  By  A.  H.  Laidlaw.  New  York: 
William  R.  Jenkins. 


To-night/'  is  to  higher  parody  what 
vaudeville  is  to  tragedy;  and  yet,  as  it 
is  rather  a  healthy  taste  to  prefer  good 
clean  vaudeville  to  certain  forms  of  tra- 
gedy, so  one  need  not  sniff  too  scorn- 
fully at  Mr.  King's  two  stanzas,  the  first 
of  which  we  venture  to  reprint,  because 
the  re-reading  of  it  has  made  us  echo  the 
laughter  which  its  first  perusal  irresist- 
ibly excited. 

If  I  should  die  to-night 

And  you  should  come  to  my  cold  corpse 

and  say, 
Weeping  and    heartsick    o'er    my    lifeless 

clay — 
If  I  should  die  to-night. 
And  you  should   come   in   deepest   grief  and 

woe — 
And  say:  "Here's  that  ten  dollars  that  I  owe," 
I  might  arise  in  my  large  white  cravat 
And  say,  "What's  that?  " 

This  sort  of  thing  is  found  every  day 
in  the  columns  of  the  newspapers,  and 
we  might  read  it  without  even  a  smile 
if  its  form  had  been  a  little  different ;  but 
the  writer  who  has  even  the  slightest 
spark  of  genius  always  manages  to  give 
a  little  touch  to  his  work  that  differen- 
tiates it  in  some  subtle  way  from  every- 
thing else  of  its  kind.  Now  in  this  par- 
ticular stanza  the  touch  in  question  is 
imparted  by  the  mention  of  the  large 
white  cravat.  Somehow  or  other,  this 
makes  a  sort  of  picture  and  so  affects 
one's  sense  of  the  comic  as  to  make 
the  whole  thing  very  droll.  Many  of 
Mr.  King's  verses  arc  written  in  negro 
dialect,  and  although  this  vein  has  been 
worked  too  hard  of  late,  one  can  still 
find  here  a  number  of  selections  that 
may  be  read  with  pleasure.  It  is  only 
fair  to  give  one  specimen  wTitten  in  a 
serious  mood.  It  suggests  inevitably  a 
poem  that  is  much  better  known  and 
that  was  written,  we  think,  by  Miss  Sally 
Pratt  McLean.  It  would  be  interesting 
to  know  which  of  the  two  was  the  earlier 
in  point  of  composition. 

De  Massa  to  de  shepa'd  say: 
"Go  call  de  sheep  dat's  gone  astray. 
De  night  is  col.'  I  hear  de  win' 
A-shakin'  gin  my  winder  blin'; 
Dar's  some  po'  sheep  dat's  gone  astray. 
Go  call  'em  in.  Cu-deyl  Cu-dey! 
Cu-dey!  Cu-dey!  Cu-dcy!" 
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An'  all  night  long  de  win'  an*  rains. 
An'  hail  against  de  winder  panCvS. 
In  dreams  I  hyar  de  niassa  call 
De  wanderin*  sheep,  he  knows  'em  all. 
He  pints  de  road,  an*  shows  de  way 
An'  ever  Stan's  an'  calls,  "Cu-dey! 
Cu-dey!  Cu-dey!   Cu-dey!   Cu-dey! 
Cu-dcy!  Cu-dcy!  Cu-dey!" 

Mr.  Paul  Elmer  More  has  very  ad- 
mirably translated  into  English  verse  a 
number  of  epigrams  from  the  Sanskrit, 
and  he  has  written  a  suggestive  little  in-< 
troduction  which  is  full  of  admirable 
things.  What  he  has  to  say  about  Bhar- 
trihari  is  most  interesting,  though,  to  be 
sure,  a  little  vague,  as  is  only  natural. 
Perhaps  the  most  striking  thing  is  the 
comparison  of  one  of  this  writer's  epi- 
grams with  that  remarkable  stanza  of 
Matthew  Arnold's  which  in  four  lines 
sums  up  the  whole  spirit  of  the  East : 

The  East  bow'd  low  before  the  blast 

In  patient,  deep  disdain; 
She  let  the  legions  thunder  past. 

And  plunged  in  thought  again. 

The  hundred  brief  poems  w-hich  Mr. 
More  has  selected  for  translation  are  of 
various  degrees  of  interest  and  merit. 
Many  of  them  are  epigrams  in  the 
earlier  sense  of  that  word  as  employed 
by  the  Greeks,  and  nearly  all  of  them, 
in  fact,  so  far  as  their  subject  and  treat- 
ment are  concerned,  might  have  found  a 
place  in  the  Greek  Anthology.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  fair  example  of  such  of  them 
as  are  neat,  brief,  and  pointed : 

The  sportive  Love-god  in  this  worldly  sea 
Angles  continually: 

And  women  are  his  hook,  their  luring  lips 
The  bait  that  bobs  and  dips. 

We  greedy  fools,  like  silly  nibbling  fish. 
Are  landed  with  a  swish; 
And  then,  alack!  to  end  the  cruel  game 
Are  broiled  on  Love's  quick  flame. 

Of  the  Other  volumes  before  us.  there 
is  very  little  that  needs  to  be  said.  Mr. 
Cawein  w- rites  very  well,  and  so  does 
Mr.  Musgrove,  both  of  them  with  an  ad- 
mirable sense  of  rhythm,  and  wn'th  much 
poetic  feeling.  What  we  miss  in  them, 
as  in  minor  poetry  in  general,  is  some- 
thing that  stands  out  conspicuously  and 
prominently  to  arrest  the  attention  in 
one's  own  despite  and  to  force  him  to 
read  on  and  on,  and  then  to  go  back  and 
read  again.  But  if  minor  poetry  were 
to  possess  this  attribute  it  would  not  be 
minor  poetry  at  all. 


My  Lady  Sleeps  is  an  anthology  of 
poems  relating  to  Sleep,  to  Dreams,  and 
to  Rest,  with  a  number  of  bedtime 
songs  and  lullabies.  The  collection  has 
been  very  carefully  made,  and  with  a 
taste  and  discrimination  that  are  all  too 
rare  in  those  who  set  themselves  the  task 
of  choosing  and  preserving  what  is  best. 
The  little  volume  contains  scarcely  any- 
thing that  one  would  hesitate  to  call 
good  literature;  and,  what  is  perhaps 
equally  unusual,  the  compiler  has  omit- 
ted very  few  things  that  should  have 
been  included. 

Under  the  Stars  contains  poems  that 
were  obviously  inspired  by  a  reading  of 
Mr.  Kipling's  verse,  but  more  often  by  a 
reading  of  the  rough  old  ballads  that 
were  sung  in  the  early  days  of  the  na- 
tion's life.  To  the  former  class  belongs 
the  poem  "Brothers  of  One  Blood";  to 
the  latter  class,  for  example,  is  the  bal- 
lad entitled  *'How^  We  Burned  the  Phila- 
delphia'*  The  poems  show  much  spirit 
and  fire,  and  they  harmonise  very  well 
with  the  popular  mood  at  the  present 
time. 

Mr.  Foss  writes  easily,  perhaps  a  little 
too  easilv,  but  never  in  such  a  w^av  as  to 
prevent  the  reader  from  taking  the  work 
seriously.  The  same  thing  may  be  said 
of  Mr.  Ilsley. 

When  we  come  to  The  Ojibiie  Con- 
qtiesty  we  find  in  it  a  poem  originally 
wTitten  in  1845  ^"^  "ow  for  the  first  time 
published.  It  is  in  octosyllabic  verse, 
and  we  may  at  least  congratulate  its  au- 
thor upon  not  having  made  it  longer; 
for  there  is  no  particular  reason  why  he 
should  have  stopped  when  he  did,  just 
as  there  is  no  particular  reason  from  a 
literary  point  of  view  why  he  should  ever 
have  begim.  He  has  kindly  supplied  his 
principal  poem  with  explanatory  notes, 
a  fact  which  shows  that  he  takes  a  rather 
solemn  view  of  his  own  production ;  and 
he  has  kindly  sent  us  w^ith  a  copy  of  the 
book  a  sketch  of  his  own  life  which  we 
have  read  with  interest. 

The  volume  that  has  really  made  us 
sit  up  is  the  one  which  hears  upon  its 
title-page  the  name  of  Mr.  Laidlaw. 
Mr.  Laidlaw  has  an  active  mind  and  his 
verse  fairly  seethes  with  excitement.  He 
likes  to  say  "Oho !"  and  there  are  more 
exclamation  points  in  his  sixty-four 
pages  than  an  ordinary  printing-house 
could  readily  supply  without  sending  a 
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special  order  to  a  type-foundry.  But  we 
are  not  surprised  at  this,  when  we  look 
into  the  themes  that  he  has  tackled.  We 
are  not  going  to  enumerate  these  themes 
because  that  is  not  our  business,  but  we 
don't  mind  giving  a  specimen  or  two  of 
Mr.  Laidlaw's  poetical  manner.  Here 
is  one.  for  example : 

With  a  ho-ho-ho!  and  a  hi-hi-hi! 

With  a  canzonet  and  tabor, 
Thus,  with  ho-ho-ho!  and  our  hi-hi-hi! 

We  amble,  ramble,  gambol.  I 
And  my  lily-fingered  neighbour. 

With  a  ha-ha-ha!  and  a  hc-he-hc! 

With  a  joyous  laugh  and  caper, 
Thus,  with  ha-ha-ha!  and  our  he-he-he! 

In  sunlight,  moonlight,  starlight,  we 
Both  consume  our  life's  bright  taper. 

Mr.  Laidlaw  has  a  poem  relating  to 
the  American  Girl.  He  evidently  under- 
stands  the  American  Girl,  for  his  poem 
is  in  the  nature  of  instruction,  being  in- 
tended to  direct  the  x\merican  Man  to 
the  consequences  involved  in  making 
the  acquaintance  of  the  Girl.  The  con- 
sequences are  depicted  in  these  lines : 

Your  little  heart  will  gallop  on  the  go, 

And  it  will  not  give  you  rest 

Within  your  manly  breast. 
Till  vou  land  yourself  in  toto  at  her  toe. 

Oho!  My  Boy!  Oho! 

We  do  not  wish  to  have  the  reader 
suppose,  however,  that  Mr.  Laidlaw  is 
alwavs  in  so  friskv  a  mood  as  this.  There 
is  a  reserve  of  sternness  and  severity 
banked  up  in  his  nature  that  sometimes 
comes  out  in  his  verse  with  overpower- 
ing tremendousness.  Thus,  for  exam- 
ple, once  upon  a  time  he  fell  to  thinking 
about  llabylon,  and  the  more  he  thought 
about  it.  the  more  he  became  convinced 
that  Babylon  was  really  a  very  improper 
place.  Then  he  wrote  a  poem  to  it  in 
which  he  told  Babylon  exactly  what  he 
thought  about  it.     He  was  very  frank. 


He  said  just  when  he  meant.  He  did  not 
spare  Babylon's  feelings  a  little  bit.  He 
showed  that  his  stock  of  adjectives  is 
practically  illimitable.  Here  are  two 
stanzas : 

Thou  are  sensual, 

Babylon! 
Thou  art  sotted, 

Babylon! 
Sotted,  sensual, 
Babylon ! 
History  this  tale  will  tell. 
To  the  righteous  all  is  well: 
Daniel  rose,  Belshazzar  fell, 
Babylon ! 

«  4s  4s  4s  *  ♦ 

Thou  art  crumbled, 

Babylon! 
Thou  art  humbled, 

Babylon! 
Humbled,  crumbled, 

Babylon! 
Vengeance  leaves  no  gated  wall. 
Vengeance  leaves  no  gilded  hall. 
Vengeance  blasts  and  buries  all. 

Babylon ! 

Wc  are  afraid  that  Mr.  Laidlaw  has 
hit  the  nail  on  the  head ;  yet,  after  all, 
we  cannot  help  being  sorry  for  Babylon. 
The  poor  old  town  has  gone  to  rack 
and  ruin,  and  as  Mr.  Laidlaw  says,  the 
owls  cry  over  it.  Why  not  then,  leave 
this  sort  of  thing  entirely  to  good,  com- 
petent owls,  and  take  more  time  to  say- 
ing "Oho."  and  to  celebrating  the 
American  Girl?  The  fact  is  that  while 
all  these  things  that  Mr.  Laidlaw  says 
about  Babylon  are  strictly  true,  no  good 
moral  purpose  is  served  by  calling  them 
to  mind  at  this  late  day.  Indeed,  there 
are  some  persons  who  might  read  Mr. 
Laidlaw's  account  of  Babylon,  and  feel 
nothing  but  a  sort  of  regret  that  the  city 
had  been  destroyed,  and  they  might,  per- 
haps, entertain  the  fancy  that  if  it  had 
managed  to  survive  they  would  rather 
like  to  get  a  tourist's  ticket  from  Mr. 
Cook  and  go  and  spend  some  time  there. 

H.  T,  P. 
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The  Summer  Night  remembers 
The  Morning  Glories  slain, 

And  from  the  twilight  embers 
Recalls  their  ghosts  again. 

John  B.  Tabh. 
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Lakeland,  England,  Sept.  25,  1898. 
It  is  a  great  privilege  to  be  asked  to 
write  a  literary  letter  to  The  Bookman. 
The  difficulty  of  anyway  living  up  to 
that  privilege  is  enhanced  when,  as  in  the 
present  case,  I  find  myself  remote  from 
a  library  and  accompanied  to  Winder- 
mere by  few  books  other  than  guide- 
books. Guide-books,  however,  it  would 
not  be  difficult  to  maintain,  afford  abun- 
dant fruit  for  the  literary  paragraphist. 
I  should  like  to  write  an  essay  upon 
their  deterioration,  for  which  it  seems  to 
me  a  certain  Herr  Baedeker  is  mainly  re- 
sponsible. Those  old  guide-books  of  the 
Murrays  were  full  of  good  things.  Your 
imagination  was  excited  by  ghost  stories, 
traditions,  fairy-tales;  you  enhanced 
your  knowledge  of  literature  and  history 
by  the  emphasis  that  was  put  upon  great 
writers  and  great  events.  All  this  is 
changed.  Mr.  Baedeker  discovered  that 
the  German  and  the  Englishman  alike 
were  principally  concerned  with  their 
dinner,  and  that  their  wives  were  prin- 
cipally concerned  with  the  price  of  it. 
And  so  guide-books  reduced  themselves 
to  concise  collections  of  hard  facts. 


I  have  three  modern  guides  to  the 
English  Lakes  with  me.  and  all  have 
their  place,  all  have  qualities  which  make 
it  hard  to  say  which  is  the  best.  The  one 
that  is  most  in  evidence  in  booksellers* 
shops  here  is  Messrs.  Ward,  Lock  and 
Company's  Illustrated  Guide.  This,  no 
doubt,  is  on  account  of  its  cheapness,  for 
it  is  a  marvellous  shillingsworth,  and, 
curiously  enough,  contains  more  "litera- 
ture" than  the  others,  as  well  as  more  in- 
formation about  hotel  charges,  churches, 
chapels,  etc.  The  anonymous  compiler 
should  not,  however,  state  that  Words- 
worth and  **his  friend  Coleridge*'  lie 
buried  in  Grasmere  Churchyard.  He 
doubtless  knows  that  it  is  Hartley  Cole- 
ridge who  is  there  buried,  and  that  the 
Coleridge,  Hartley's  father,  was  buried 
at  Highgate.  There  is  only  one  "Cole- 
ridge" of  that  illustrious  name,  and  the 
sentence  may  be  misunderstood.  Jen- 
kinson's  Praetieal  Guide  is  published  by 


Stanford  at  seven  shillings.  It  justifies 
its  name,  it  is  very  practical,  and  contains 
over  a  hundred  pages  of  botany,  zoology, 
and  mineralogy.  Black's  Guide,  com- 
piled by  Mr.  Hope  Moncrieff,  is  now  in 
its  twenty-second  edition.  Mr.  Mon- 
crieff has  written  stories  for  boys,  I  be- 
lieve, under  the  name  of  Adrian  Hope, 
and  this  is  a  guarantee  of  lucidity.  His 
book  is  only  half-a-crown,  but  it  has  the 
best  maps.  Each  of  these  three  guide- 
books contains  certain  facts  that  are  not 
in  the  others. 


My  point,  however,  is  that  the  best  of 
all  guides  to  the  lakes  was  written  more 
than  eighty  years  ago,  and  was  written 
by  Wordsworth  himself.  The  thing  can 
only  be  tested  by  carrying  with  one  into 
this  delightful  scenery  that  Guide  through 
the  District  of  the  Lakes  in  the  North  of 
England,  zvith  a  Description  of  the  Scenery 
for  the  use  of  Tourists  and  Residents, 
which  Wordsworth  first  issued  in  1810, 
and  which  was  reprinted  in  many  forms, 
the  final  and  most  accessible  shape  be- 
ing that  of  Professor  Knight's  Words- 
7i'orth,  where  it  forms  the  second  volume 
of  the  "Prose  Works"  in  Macmillan's 
Eversley  edition.  The  book  is  beauti- 
fully written.  I  had  not  realised  before 
that  Wordsworth's  prose  style  was  so 
fine.  Nine-tenths  of  it,  moreover,  is  not 
in  the  least  old-fashioned.  One  is  made 
to  understand  the  relation  of  the  lakes 
to  one  another  and  their  distinctive 
characteristics  in  a  way  that  no  modem 
book  can  teach  us.  Think  of  the  poet 
whose  work  in  poetry  still  dominates  the 
English  lake  country  as  that  of  Sir  Wal- 
ter Scott  dominates  the  lakes  of  Scot- 
land, having  written  a  guide-book. 
Someone,  indeed,  asked  Wordsworth  if 
he  had  ever  wTitten  anything  else !  Car- 
lyle  declared  that  Scott  had  written  a 
rhyming  guide  to  the  Scottish  lakes. 
Wordsworth  has  w-ritten  a  guide  in  prose 
for  those  who  are  as  intolerant  as  was 
Carlvle  of  the  verse  form. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  extent  to 
which  the  memory  of  Wordsworth,  al- 
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though  he  has  been  dead  nearly  fifty 
years,  overrules  this  scenery.  The  very 
coachman  will  point  you  out  this  or  that 
spot  associated  with  his  name  and  work 
with  infinite  zest.  Wordsworth's  four 
successive  houses,  one  of  the,  Grasmere 
Vicarage,  entirely  rebuilt,  Wordsworth's 
Seat,  the  Wishing  Gate — also  renewed — 
the  Stepping  Stones — there  are  a  hun- 
dred such  associations.  Even  the  per- 
sistence of  the  family  of  Wordsworth  in 
the  district  strikes  the  imagination.  Here 
at  Stepping  Stones  Cottage  lives  Mr. 
Gordon  Wordsworth,  a  grandson  of  the 
poet,  and  here  in  the  Grasmere  Road 
Mrs.  Mayor,  a  granddaughter  of  Words- 
worth, whose  husband.  Colonel  Mayor, 
would  seem  to  be  very  popular  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

Dove  Cottage  at  Grasmere,  where 
Wordsworth  spent  his  early  married  life, 
and  where  he  was  followed  by  De 
Quincey,  is  the  most  frequently  visited 
spot  in  the  district  associated  with  the 
poet.  Since  Mr.  Stopford  Brooke  and 
the  Wordsworth  Society  took  possession 
of  the  cottage  some  few  years  ago  there 
have  been  a  multitude  of  visitors,  who 
pay  their  sixpence  readily  enough  to  see 
the  simple  cottage  in  which  Wordsworth 
lived  with  his  sister  while  some  of  his 
best  lyrics  were  being  composed,  and 
where  his  early  married  life  was  passed. 
I  found  that  Professor  Knight  was  en- 
gaged in  arranging  the  library  of  Words- 
worthiana  that  he  has  collected,  and 
which  with  a  considerable  flourish  of 
trumpets  he  has  presented  to  the  Dove 
Cottage  trustees.  He  sat.  while  I  was 
there,  in  the  family  sitting-room,  ap- 
parently resenting  the  entrance  of  the 
merely  frivolous  public.  I,  as  one  of  that 
public,  resent  the  appearance  of  Profes- 
sor Knight's  books  in  the  cottage.  Al- 
ready it  has  lost  much  of  the  charm 
which  it  had  in  old  days,  before  it  was 
made  into  a  show  place.  Then  it  was 
only  accessible  to  the  enthusiast  by  pay- 
ment of  a  trifle  to  the  cottager  who  lived 
there.  Its  rough,  unkempt  character 
and  its  wild  garden  gave  it  more  of  an 
atmosphere  suggestive  of  its  famous  oc- 
cupants. Now  it  is  too  tidy,  too  well  or- 
ganised to  have  much  suggestion  of 
poetry,  and  when  one  of  its  little  rooms 
IS  crowded  up  with  all  kinds  of  spick 
and    span    books    about    Wordsworth. 


most  of  which  are  worthless,  the  last 
touch  will  be  given  to  the  vulgarising  of 
the  place. 

The  graves  in  Grasmere  Churchyard 
have  been  often  described.  Words- 
worth, his  wife,  his  daughter,  his  grand- 
children lie  side  by  side,  and  Hartley 
Coleridge  not  far  away.  One  tombstone 
I  had  not  noticed  before.  It  records  the 
death  of  Arthur  Hugh  Clough  and  his 
burial  at  Florence,  where  many  of  us 
have  seen  the  tomb,  not  far  from  that 
of  Mrs.  Browning.  Inside  Grasmere 
Church  there  is  a  fine  tablet  to  Words- 
worth, and  at  Ambleside  there  is  a 
Wordsworth  chapel  adjoining  the  church. 
I  have  been  also  to  Hawkshead,  where 
one  can  enter  the  schoolroom  undis- 
turbed, and  see  Wordsworth's  name 
carved  in  a  bench.  The  school  benches 
may  well  be  a  hundred  years  old,  and  the 
boy  Wordsworth  at  any  rate  looked  up 
at  the  portrait  of  Archbishop  Sandys,  the 
founder  of  the  school,  which  still  forms 
its  principal  decoration.  In  Hawkshead 
I  think  the  Wordsworth  traditions  are 
freest  from  the  taint  of  vulgarity. 

There  are  many  other  memories  called 
up  by  a  few  views  of  Lakeland.  Harriet 
Martincau,  once  the  most  talked-of 
writer  of  the  dav,  and  with  sufficient  in- 
tellectual  arrogance  to  have  furnished 
forth  a  dozen  or  so  of  successful  authors, 
lives  only  as  a  vague  memory.  Who 
reads  her  stories,  her  controversial  pa- 
pers, her  voluminous  histories?  Her 
Guide  to  the  Lakes,  which  I  have  also,  is 
readable  and  is  worth  reprinting.  I 
doubt  if  her  other  books  will  ever  be 
republished.  But  I  suppose  that  her 
house  at  Ambleside  will  always  be 
pointed  out.  It  is  still  occupied  by  mem- 
bers of  her  family.  Dr.  Arnold's  house 
also — Fox  How — is  occupied  by  a  Miss 
Arnold,  and  Mr.  W.  E.  Fcjrster's  widow, 
also  an  Arnold,  occupies  Fox  Ghyll.  But 
there  are  no  Southeys,  Shelleys,  De 
Quinceys,  and  Wilsons  to  carry  on  the 
traditions  of  that  golden  age. 

Mr.  Ruskin  has  poured  so  much  scorn 
upon  the  bicycle,  although,  perhaps,  his 
present  use  of  the  bath-chair  has  made 
him  more  tolerant,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
avow    oneself    a    consistent    Ruskinian 
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when  one  acknowledges  to  having  cycled 
the  fourteen  miles  around  Coniston 
Lake.  That  side  opposite  Coniston  where 
Mr.  Ruskin  has  made  his  home  is  much 
the  most  picturesque,  with  its  lovely 
shadows,  its  pine-woods,  its  fine  view  of 
the  Old  Man  of  Coniston.  But  as  if  from 
very  irony  of  Mr.  Ruskin's  scorn  of  the 
steamboats  on  the  Grand  Canal  at  Ven- 
ice, a  steam  gondola — was  the  gondola 
form  adopted  as  a  conciliatory  step? — 
plies  to  and  fro  across  the  lake.  Mr. 
Ruskin,  moreover,  has  shared  with 
Wordsworth  a  detestation  of  the  railway- 
train  intruding  itself  into  the  lake  dis- 
trict, and  now,  alas !  the  steam  of  the  en- 
gine which  carries  tourists  from  Coniston 


to  Furness  can  be  seen  from  his  win- 
dows at  Brantwood.  Brantw^ood,  by  the 
way,  was  once  owned  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Lin- 
ton, the  well-known  engraver,  whose  wife, 
the  late  Mrs.  Lynn  Linton,  wrote  here 
her  book  on  the  Lake  Country  soon  after 

she  was  married. 

It 

I  am  but  beginning  my  round  of  the 
literary  associations  of  Lakeland.  Canon 
Rawnsley  has  written  of  them  all  so  ad- 
mirably. If  only  he  would  not  attempt 
to  rival  Wordsworth  in  both  branches  of 
literature.  The  Canon's  verses  are  in- 
tolerable. His  guide-book  is  no  doubt 
much  better  than  most. 

Clement  Shorter, 


LITERARY    PARIS 


The  Prince  of  Poets  is  dead.  This  is 
unquestionably  the  most  important  lit- 
erary announcement  in  Paris  during  the 
last  few  weeks.  I  do  not  mean  tl>at  any 
really  great  poet  has  gone  from  the  liv- 
ing to  the  dead,  but  Stephane  Mallarme, 
whose  demise  is  here  recorded,  had  duly 
received  the  title  of  Prince  dcs  Pobtcs, 
formerly  borne  in  the  sixteenth  century 
by  Pierre  de  Rousard,  by  an  election 
held  after  the  death  of  Leconte  de  Lisle. 
The  voters  who  had  conferred  this  title 
on  the  venerable  author  of  the  Pobmes 
Barhares  w  ere  all  poets ;  and  so  were 
those  who  elected  as  his  successor  the 
author  of  UAprh-midi  d'tin  Faune.  The 
place  of  the  election  was  the  editorial 
room  of  La  Plume,  the  then  authoritative 
organ  of  the  poets  of  the  new  schools, 
symbolists,  decadents,  deliquescents,  etc. 
The  day  is  still  remembered  as  that  of  a 
hotly  contested  battle.  Mallarme  was 
hard  pressed  by  a  younger  rival,  Jean 
Moreas,  whom  he  defeated  by  only  a  few 
votes.  But  his  victory  was  at  once 
acquiesced  in  by  the  whole  army  of  poets, 
and  they  submitted  to  his  predominance 
with  a  unanimity  that  might  put  to 
blush  even  a  political  convention. 

Who  will  be  Mallarme's  sucessor? 
Will  he  have  any  successor?  There  are, 
it  seems,  many  candidates  for  the  hon- 
our, Jean  Moreas  first,  then  Gustave 
Kahn,  Francis  Viele  Griffin,  Henri  de 


Regnier,  and  greatest  of  all,  the  poet  of 
Lcs  TropheeSy  Jose  Maria  de  Heredia. 
You  will  notice  that  several  of  the  can- 
didates are,  by  their  birth,  foreign,  and 
not  French.  Moreas  is  a  Greek,  He- 
redia a  Cuban,  and  Viele  Griffin  hails 
from  the  United  States.  It  is  said  that 
the  contest,  if  there  be  any  new  election, 
will  be  mainly  between  Heredia  and 
and  Henri  de  Regnier.  It  will  be  a  fam- 
ily affair  then,  as  Madame  de  Regnier 
is  Heredia's  daughter.  But  friendly  as 
they  are  in  their  daily  intercourse  with 
each  other,  Regnier  and  Heredia  repre- 
sent two  different  schools  of  poetry. 
Henri  de  Regnier  may  be  considered  the 
most  moderate  among  the  modern  re- 
formers of  French  versification,  while 
Heredia  strictly  adheres  to  the  old  rules 
and  has  remained  an  unconverted  Par- 
nassien.  Speaking  of  his  son-in-law,  he 
once  told  me:  **I  consider  his  theories 
abominable,  but  he  has  a  great  deal  of 
talent."  The  end  of  the  sentence  is  un- 
doubtedly true,  and  there  may  be  a  good 
deal  of  truth  in  the  first  part,  too. 

To  return  to  Mallarme,  his  disappear- 
ance will  be  sincerely  mourned  in  Paris 
literary  circles.  The  receptions  in  his 
apartment,  Rue  de  Rome,  were  truly  de- 
lightful. They  were  a  rather  one-sided 
affair,  as  the  conversation  consisted  al- 
most wholly  of  a  series  of  speeches  by 
the  master  of  the  house;  but  they  were 
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exquisitely  simple,  direct,  ingenious  and 
inspiring.  It  were  to  be  desired  that 
the  same  eulogy  might  be  passed  upon 
all  of  his  poems  I 

Mallarme's  death  will  be  felt  in  Eng- 
land almost  as  much  as  in  France;  he 
had  many  friends  across  tlie  Channel, 
and  lectured  there  more  than  once.  He 
not  only  knew  English  admirably,  but 
was  considered  perhaps  the  ablest 
teacher  of  English  in  Paris,  holding  a 
professorship  of  the  language  in  my 
own  college  until  five  years  ago. 

He  was  unfortunate  in  the  time  of  his 
departure.  It  occurred  on  the  same  day 
as  the  assassination  of  the  Empress  of 
Austria;  so  that  the  newspapers  did  not 
devote  to  him  as  much  space  as  they 
would  otherwise  have  done.  It  is  said  that 
immediately  upon  hearing  of  his  death  a 
young  litterateur  rushed  to  the  editorial 
rooms  of  one  of  the  leading  Paris  so- 
ciety papers.  **Well !"  he  exclaimed,  "I 
trust  you  are  going  to  give  a  good  send- 
off  to  Mallarme  I"  "Mallarme  ?"  he  was 
answered;  "do  you  think  of  it?  When 
a  murdered  Empress  still  lies  unburied, 
the  paper  owes  itself  entirely  to  this  au- 
gust bereavement!" 

Posterity,  we  trust,  will  deal  some- 
what more  kindly  with  him,  even  though 
he  did  contribute  a  poem  or  two  to  the 
Chap  Book! 

Just  as  Mallarme  disappears,  Jean 
Moreas,  who  had  kept  rather  silent  for 
quite  a  while,  again  calls  the  attention  of 
the  public  to  his  existence  by  collecting 
in  book  form  the  various  poems  com- 
posed by  him  between  1886  and  1896. 

At  the  same  time  an  old  Parftassien, 
Frangois  Coppee,  seems  to  begin  wind- 
ing up  his  affairs.  He  is  just  about  to 
enter  upon  the  publication  of  his  me- 
moirs. The  title  chosen  by  him  is  an  ap- 
propriate one:  Mentoires  (Tun  Parisien. 
They  will  appear  first  in  installments  in 
the  Reviie  Hehdomadaire  and  then  in 
book  form.  Lemerre  will  be  the  pub- 
lisher. 

The  last  weeks  do  not  seem  to  have 
been  very  prolific,  as  far  as  literature  is 
concerned.  September  is  never  a  great 
literary  month,  but  it  seems  this  year  to 
have  been  even  more  than  usually  bar- 
ren. I  shall,  however,  mention  one 
novel,  Le  Menage  du  Pasteur  Nandie,  by 
Edouard  Rod.  It  is  perhaps  the  best 
thing  Rod  ever  did  in  the  domain  of  fic- 


tion. Is  it  simply  a  novel  or  a  plea  for 
celibacy  of  ministers?  The  question  is 
not  an  easy  one  to  answer,  but  the  book 
is  certainly  worth  reading. 

What  will  interest  the  English-speak- 
ing public  is  the  greater  and  greater 
recognition  that  Rudyard  Kipling  is 
winning  in  France.  The  Revue  de  Paris, 
in  its  issue  of  September  15,  published 
a  beautiful  translation  from  Tfie  Jungle 
Book, — Le  Fr^re  des  Loups.  The  trans- 
lators are  Leon  Fabulet  and  Robert 
d'Humieres,  and  Le  Temps  has  pub- 
lished in  feuilleton  under  the  title  of  Le 
Phvgue  Blane,  another  of  Kipling's 
stories,  rendered  into  French  by  the 
same  translators. 

As  of  interest  to  the  same  public  I 
wish  to  mention  also,  again  in  the 
Revue  de  Paris  of  September  15,  the 
first  of  a  series  of  articles  by  Mary 
James  Darmesteter  on  Robert  and 
Elizabeth  Browning.  The  title  of  the  ar- 
ticles is  Menage  de  Pontes.  Special  in- 
terest attaches  to  the  articles  from  the 
fact  that  the  author,  when  Mary  Robin- 
son, was  very  well  acquainted  with  the 
great  English  poet.  I  mean  Robert 
Browning,  of  course. 

Among  the  forthcoming  books  one  at 
least  is  awaited  with  a  good  deal  of  ex- 
pectation. It  is  due  to  the  pen  of  Mr. 
Charles  Bonnet,  who  intends  to  prove 
that  he  has  discovered  the  models  after 
whom  Moliere  patterned  the  leading 
characters  of  his  Tartu fe.  According  t  > 
Mr.  Bonnet,  Moliere  in  his  immortal 
play,  drew  very  little  upon  his  imagina- 
tion, but  simply  dramatised  the  real  his- 
tory of  a  Parisian  family  of  his  time, 
most  of  the  members  of  which  lie  buried 
in  a  small  old  church,  now  no  longer 
used  as  a  place  of  worship  and  which  re- 
cently became  the  property  of  Poilpot, 
the  artist.  Tartufe,  in  real  life,  was 
known  as  Louis  Charpy  de  Sainte 
Croix;  Orgon  and  Elmire  were  Mon- 
sieur and  Madame  de  Patrocle,  and  Ma- 
dame Pemuelle  was  Madame  Densse. 
Monsieur  and  Madame  de  Patrocle  were 
great  favourites  with  Anne  of  Austria, 
the  mother  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  this 
would  explain  why  the  King  delayed  al- 
lowing the  play  to  be  performed  until 
after  his  mother's  death.  Whether  Mr. 
Bonnet  succeeds  in  establishing  his  point 
or  not,  we  are  sure  to  have  a  book  of 
very  interesting  revelations  on  the  life  of 
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a  French  well-to-do  bourgeois  family  of 
the  seventeenth  century. 

I  do  not  know  whether  living  men  of 
letters  will  derive  great  benefit  from  the 
Paris  exhibition  in  1900,  but  the  dead 
ones  will  certainly  have  no  reason  to 
complain  of  their  treatment.  No  less 
than  a  score  of  them  are  to  have  their 
statues  erected  during  the  exhibition 
year.  In  the  Luxembourg  gardens  we 
are  to  have  the  Victor  Hugo  of  Rodin 
and  statues  of  Charles  Baudelaire  and 
Paul  V'erlaine ;  on  the  Place  du  Theatre 
Frangais  will  be  Alfred  de  Musset  and 
Balzac  (not  Rodin's,  of  course,  but  Fal- 
quiere's).  Louis  Veuillot,  the  fierce 
Catholic  pamphleteer,  will  be  appro- 
priately placed  before  the  Church  of  the 
Sacred  Heart.  Daudet's  effigy  will  rise 
in  the  quiet  square  in  front  of  the  Church 
of  Sainte-Clotilde,  not  verv  far  from  the 
house  w'here  he  breathed  his  last.  La- 
martine,  Jules  Simon,  Theophile  Gautier, 
Henri  Meilhac,  Leon  Valade,  the  g^e- 
some  poet,  Henri  Riviere,  who  com- 
bined the  qualities  of  the  novelist  and 


of  the  naval  commander,  and  who  died  a 
hero  in  Tonkin,  will  be  scattered  all 
over  the  city;  and  finally  the  Pantheon 
will  shelter  fitting  monuments  erected  to 
the  memory  of  Voltaire,  Rousseau, 
Hugo  and  Michelet.  Sculptors,  as  you 
see,  will  have  no  reason  to  complain  of 
men  of  letters ;  let  us  hope  that  they  will 
give  to  the  men  of  letters  no  reason  to 
complain  of  them. 

I  don't  deal  much  in  scandal  here,  or 
anywhere  else,  for  that  matter.  Here  is 
a  little  bit  of  it,  though,  which  is  some- 
what rich.  A  bright  weekly  sheet,  Le 
Cri  de  Paris,  has  played  Henri  Roche- 
fort  the  trick  of  publishing  a  complete 
list  of  the  stockholders  of  his  popular 
Socialistic  and  anti-Semitic  paper;  and 
among  them  appears  the  name  of  Baron 
Alphonse  de  Rothschild,  as  the  owner 
of  one  hundred  and  twenty  shares,  about 
one-tenth  of  the  total  number.  Whether 
the  capitalist  or  the  pamphleteer  has 
been  more  annoyed  by  the  publication  I 
am  unable  to  say. 

Adolphe  Cohn, 


BELL-WETHERS 


The  black  ram  clears  the  pasture  fence, 
The  whole  flock  in  his  keeping, 

And  in  his  train  they  gather  fast 
Across  the  low  bars  leaping. 

Death  plunges  to  the  vast  that  lies 
Beyond  or  tears  or  laughter. 

And  one  by  one,  a  silent  herd, 
Sheep-liice,  men  follow  after. 

Bell-wethers  both,  through  all  the  days, 
The  waking  and  the  sleeping. 

They  lead — with  blindly  following  shapes 
Across  the  low  bars  leaping. 

Ernest  McGaffey. 
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THE  STORY  OF  GOSTA  BERLING.  Translated 
from  the  Swedish  of  Selma  LagrerlCf  by  Pauline 
Bancroft  Plach.    Boston:  Little,  Brown  &  Co.    $1.50. 

The  translation  of  this  remarkable  book  in- 
troduces a  new  writer  to  American  readers. 
The  author  has  indeed  rather  recently  come 
into  prominence  in  her  own  country,  having 
first  attracted  attention  through  the  publica- 
tion of  these  tales  some  three  or  four  years 
ago.  Miss  Lagerlof  is  quite  young,  and  this 
large,  fresh,  intense  work  may  consequently 
be  considered  an  immature  test  of  her  power. 
The  stories  are  said  to  be  founded  on  fact,  and 
depict  life  and  types  peculiar  to  the  province 
of  Varmland  at  the  beginning  of  the  cen- 
tury. The  country  is  a  lonely  isolated  strip 
of  land  in  Southern  Sweden,  a  far-off  spot 
of  earth,  consisting  of  great  stretches  of 
forests  sloping  down  to  long  narrow  lakes 
linked  by  rivers.  Here  amid  ancient  customs 
and  wild  legends  the  author  has  grown  up. 
deeply  imbued  with  the  environing  spirit  and 
this  vivid  volume  is  its  interpretation. 

It  is  hard  to  know  just  how  to  characterise 
or  describe  the  book.  Most  of  it  revolves 
around  Gosta  Berling,  the  disgraced  priest — 
**the  weakest  and  the  strongest  of  men" — and 
around  the  Major's  wife,  the  strongest  and  the 
weakest  of  women,  yet  the  work  is  a  series 
of  semi-detached  local  studies  rather  than  a 
novel  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term.  There 
is  indeed  nothing  ordinary  about  the  book, 
which  exerts  a  powerful,  strange  fascination 
despite  the  confused  and  almost  incoherent 
character  of  its  construction.  Retrospect 
seems  to  be  the  principal  cause  of  the  confu- 
sion, as,  for  example,  when  the  closing  pa^es 
hark  back  bewilderingly  to  the  very  begm- 
ning  of  the  work,  and  there  is  a  lapse  into  a 
description  of  Gosta's  tearing  wreaths  oflF  the 
coflin  of  a  man  who  had  been  buried  long, 
lonb  before,  until  the  book  reads  backward 
as  lucidly  as  it  reads  forward.  Because  of  this 
peculiarity  there  can  scarcely  be  an  estimate 
of  the  work  as  a  novel  or  a  story,  or  a  whole 
of  any  kind.  Yet  its  very  singularity  may  be 
the  source  of  much  of  its  elusive  charm,  and 
taken  as  it  is  given,  in  fragments,  there  is 
hardly  a  page  that  does  not  glow  with  strange 
beauty,  so  that,  after  all,  the  book  exerts  an 
unbroken  charm  from  its  beginning  to  its  end. 

The  life  of  this  distant,  strange  country 
shows  with  curious  distinctness  through  the 
flashes  of  the  work.  The  landscape  eflFects 
are  especially  fine.  There  is  a  feeling  of  the 
water-bound  land  and  of  the  ancient  village 
crouching  where  "the  mountains  draw  back 
and  allow  the  plain  to  come  forward  and  gaze 
at  the  lake."  There  is  a  memorable  picture 
of  the  home  of  the  Major's  wife  as  it  is  on 
Christmas  night,  when  the  outcast  Gosta 
Berling  comes  to  join  her  colonv  of  pen- 
sioners. "Behind  the  broad  bed's  silken  cur- 
tains sleep  the  Major  and  the  Major's  wife, 
sleep  and  believe  the  bachelors'  wing  sleeps. 
The  men  servants  and  the  maids  can  sleep. 


heavy  with  feasting  and  bitter  Christmas 
ale,  but  not  their  masters  in  the  bachelors' 
wing.  How  can  anyone  think  that  the  bache- 
lors' wing  sleeps?  .  .  .  The  long  tongs 
stand  upright  on  the  floor  with  tallow  candles 
in  their  claws.  From  the  mammoth  kettle 
of  shiny  copper  flames  the  blue  fire  of  the 
burning   brandy,   high   up  to   the  dark  roof. 

.  .  .  There  is  mirth  and  bustle.  Fancy 
if  the  Major's  wife  should  see  them!  What 
then?"  begins  the  characterisation  that 
makes  the  forms  flitting  in  and  out  of  the 
work  curiously  real  and  distinct.  "Probably 
she  would  sit  down  with  them  and  empty  a 
bumper.  .  .  She  is  a  doughty  woman,"  this 
mistress  of  seven  ironworks.  "She's  not 
afraid  of  a  thundering  drinking  song.  .  . 
The  richest  woman  in  Varmland,  as  bold  as 
a  man  and  as  proud  as  a  queen.  Songs  she 
loves,  and  sounding  fiddles  and  the  hunting 
horn.  She  likes  wine  and  games  of  cards 
and  tables  surrounded  by  merry  guests." 
Naturally  it  follows  that  she  is  drawn  to 
Gosta  Berling,  who,  with  his  beauty  and 
golden  hair,  is  the  best  speaker,  dancer, 
singer,  musician,  hunter,  drinking  companion 
and  card  player  in  all  Sweden.  What  a  man 
the  Major's  wife  makes  of  him! 

This  may  perhaps  make  intelligible  intima- 
tion of  the  character  of  the  w^ork.  and  any  de- 
tailed attempt  at  description  can  only  do  in- 
justice, since  its  value  and  charm  are  to  be 
found  in  the  great  irrelevant  mass  of  rich 
beautiful  things  entangled  in  the  broken 
thread  of  the  story.  The  translator  has  ap- 
parently done  her  part  well,  and  American 
readers  are  grateful  for  the  introduction  to 
the  work  of  a  new  author,  giving  so  much 
and  promising  still  more. 

THE  CALTFORNIANS.  By  Gertrude  Atherton.   New 
York :  Joh  n  Lan  e.    $1 .  50. 

The  mazing  and  memorable  Patience  Spar- 
hawk  nay  perhaps  be  referred  to  as  the  first 
foreshadowing  of  the  good  work  that  the 
author  has  done  since.  It  is  true  that  long 
before  the  appearance  of  that  astounding 
story  there  was  a  rather  wide  recognition  of 
the  fact  that  the  writer  might  be  expected  to 
publish  the  unexpected  at  somewhat  irregular 
and  rather  frequent  intervals.  It  seems  to  have 
been  also  pretty  generally  conceded  that  no 
matter  what  the  subject  chanced  to  be — ^and 
that  was  as  uncertain  as  where  the  light- 
ning may  strike — nothing  from  her  pen  would 
be  commonplace  or  dull.  The  Doomswoman, 
A  Whirl  Asunder  and  numerous  slighter  per- 
formances had  established  that  fact,  but  the 
sudden  growth  of  her  work  in  size  and  im- 
portance began  with  the  coming  of  Patience 
Sparhawk.  That  startling  performance  intro- 
duced her  to  a  different  audience,  one  much 
larger  and  more  seriously  interested  than  she 
had  had  before.  But  even  yet  she  had  not 
fully  found  herself.  There  is  waste  enough  as 
well  as  wealth  enough  in  the  huge  confused 
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mass  of  that  extraordinary  book's  material 
to  ruin  as  well  as  to  rear  the  reputation  of  an 
ordinary  writer.  She  was  apparently  just  be- 
ginning to  learn  that  the  critical  faculty  must 
guard  and  guide  the  richest  imagination  to 
any  really  successful  issue.  Since  then  her 
work  has  gone  steadily  and  rapidly  forward. 

It  makes  long  strides  in  Hts  Fortunate 
Grace,  a  tale  touching  the  topical  question  of 
international  marriages,  and  in  American  Wives 
and  English  Husbands,  a  larger  and  more  im- 
portant work  following  similar  lines.  These 
two  later  stories  lack  the  volcanic  force  that 
propelled  Patience  Sparhawk,  but  they  have  a 
gain  of  literary  quality.  The  motive  of  each 
story  is  distinct,  its  movement  is  direct,  its 
manner  is  composed,  the  general  outline  is 
firm  and  clear-cut. 

All  this  and  more  may  be  said  of  Mrs. 
Atherton's  latest  novel.  The  Califomians. 
which  is  by  far  the  most  ambitious  work  she 
has  yet  undertaken.  A  story  of  California  and 
of  San  Francisco,  the  state  and  the  city  that 
the  author  knows  best,  the  work  has  a  feeling 
of  surety  that  only  the  consciousness  of  know- 
ing one's  ground  can  convey.  The  beauty  of 
the  country  lying  beside  "the  dark  blue  bay 
with  the  dark  blue  sky  above  it,  and  opposite 
the  pink  mountains  with  the  patches  of  light 
blue,  and  on  the  side  the  hills  of  Sausalito, 
covered  with  willows,  and  the  white  breakers 
below,"  is  described  with  love.  The  city,  too, 
is  shown  on  both  its  sunny  and  its  seamy 
side.  The  people  springing  out  of  the  soil 
and  the  many  aliens  mingling  with  them  are 
evidently  not  so  near  the  writer's  heart.  Yet 
they  are  real,  and  some  of  them  will  stay  with 
the  reader  longer  than  the  closing  of  the  book. 
Don  Roberto,  for  example,  will  not  soon  be 
forgotten,  and  his  Yankee  wife,  brought  in 
hard,  set  middle  life  under  the  dominion  of 
the  Golden  Gate  and  old  Spain,  is  a  memor- 
able figure.  Then  their  daughter,  "the  unfor- 
tunate result  of  coupled  races,"  who  stands  at 
the  centre  of  the  story.  "You're  not  mixed 
at  all,"  the  other  girl  said  to  her,  "you'  e  just 
hooked  together."  She  herself,  the  adiant 
Helena,  is  "just  beautifully  mixed  '  half 
northern,  half  southern  and  all  Cali*  rnia,  a 
veritable  daughter  of  the  vine.  The  >tory  it- 
self is  not  notably  novel.  The  clubman,  the 
blase  man-about-town,  who  happens  to 
wander  to  San  Francisco  because  he  is  tired 
of  other  places,  may  be  found  in  almost  any 
quarter  of  the  civilised  globe.  Nor  is  there 
anything  i^nusual  in  the  rivalry  between  the 
two  girls  for  the  new-comer's  love — such  as 
it  is.  Like  contests  over  as  unworthy  an  ob- 
ject have  occurred  before  and  since.  It  is 
consequently  hardly  necessary  to  follow  the 
central  thread  of  the  story  further  in  order  to 
appreciate  the  book,  which  otherwise  bears 
the  stamp  of  originality  marking  everything 
that  Mrs.  Atherton  writes.  It  is  not  quite  so 
far  out  of  the  common  as  Patience  Sparhawk, 
but  it  is  a  more  finished  and  artistic  work. 

PRISONERS  OF  HOPE.    Bv  Mary  Johnston.   Boston: 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.    $1.50. 

In  all  the  mass  of  fiction  coming  to  the  re- 
viewer's desk,  there  is  very,  very  rarely  a 
story  of  which  he  can  say  in  hearty  old-fash- 


ionea  praise  that  he  couldn't  lay  it  down  till 
he  had  read  it  through.  And  of  Prisoners  of 
Hope  this  may  be  said  with  absolute  truth. 
It  is,  indeed,  a  work  so  nearly  perfect  of  its 
kind — a  kind  so  large,  and  so  fine,  and  so 
noble — that  the  impulse  is  toward  wholesale 
enthusiasm  regardless  of  any  attempt  at  criti- 
cal discrimination.  It  comes  like  a  big  wind 
from  tall  pine-clad  peaks.  The  disciples  of 
the  morbid  novel,  who  prefer  the  sickening 
atmosphere  of  their  own  school,  will  doubt- 
less find  fault  enough.  They  will  probably 
condemn  it  as  untrue  in  its  portrayal  of  life 
and  character,  charging  idealisation.  And 
what  then?  Such  a  charge  cannot  lessen  the 
value  of  the  work,  even  though  it  may  have  a 
basis  of  truth.  For  art  is  always  greater 
than  life,  and  more  beautiful;  and  surely  the 
artist  who  represents  life  and  humanity  as 
they  should  be,  does  something  finer  than  he 
who  shows  them  as  they  really  arc.  At  all 
events  the  morbids  are  comparatively  few, 
fortunately  for  themselves  and  the  rest  of  the 
world;  and  the  great  wholesome  majority  will 
certainly  accept  Prisoners  of  Hope  with  unre- 
served delight. 

It  is  a  story  of  Colonial  Virginia  during  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.  A  mansion  on  Chesa- 
peake Bay  furnishes  the  opening  and  the  cen- 
tral scenes.  The  life  of  the  mansion  is  ac- 
cording to  the  highest  civilisation  of  the  time, 
with  its  stately  master,  his  daughter,  its  beau- 
tiful young  mistress,  his  niece,  his  quiet 
sister,  and  their  languid  guest,  a  courtier  tyoi- 
cal  of  the  court  of  the  profligate  Charfes. 
Beyond  the  mansion  lie  the  quarters  of  the 
slaves,  low.  dark,  threatening.  Huddled  in 
in  this  "long  double  row  of  cabins,  domi- 
nated by  the  overseer's  house  and  shaded 
by  ragged  yellow  pines"  is  the  strangest, 
most  motley  and  sinister  mingling  of  races 
that  ever  threatened  the  peace  of  a  plantation 
or  the  existence  of  a  nation.  One  has  only  to 
turn  to  history  to  know  that  the  author  has 
here  extenuated  nothing  nor  set  down  aught 
in  malice.  Indians,  Africans,  Spaniards — all 
the  most  turbulent  and  lawless  elements  of 
the  New  World,  together  with  the  outcasts 
and  criminals  foisted  by  England  upon  her 
Colonies.  With  the  convicts  came  also  politi- 
cal prisoners,  men  of  birth  and  breeding, 
whose  only  offence  had  been  to  fight  under 
Cromwell's  banner  for  England's  freedom; 
men  of  intelligence  and  education  and  mili- 
tary experience,  which  made  them  the  most 
dangerous  of  all.  But  at  the  opening  of  the 
story  the  danger  cloud  hangs  in  the  distance 
hardly  larger  than  a  man's  hand.  "Over  all 
the  fair  scene,  the  flashing  water,  the  velvet 
marshes,  the  smiling  fields,  the  fringe  of  dark 
and  mysterious  woodland,  hung  a  Virginia 
heaven,  a  cloudless  blue,  soft,  pure,  intense. 
The  air  was  full  of  subdued  sound — the  distant 
hum  of  voices  from  the  fields  of  maize  and 
tobacco,  the  faint  clink  of  iron  from  the 
smithy,  the  wash  and  lap  of  the  water,  the 
drone  of  the  bees  from  the  hives  beneath  the 
eaves  of  the  house.  Great  bronze  butterflies 
fluttered  in  the  sunshine,  brilliant  humming- 
birds plunged  deep  into  the  trumpet  flowers; 
from  the  topmost  boughs  of  a  locust,  heavy 
with  bloom,  came  the  liquid  trill  of  a  mock- 
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ing  bird."    Yet  close  by  crouched  the  slave 
quarters! 

Among  the  indentured  servants,  who  are 
also  slaves  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  is  God- 
frey Landless,  a  young  Olivenan,  who  had 
fought  at  Worcester,  and  it  is  about  him  that 
the  main  interest  of  the  po>yerful  story  cen- 
ters. Perhaps  something  a  little  like  its  most 
exciting  events  have  happened,  for  those 
were  strange  times  in  Virginia.  Perhaps 
there  may  have  lived  as  noble  a  man  as  this 
young  Roundhead,  for  there  have  been  some 
such  out  of  the  tales  of  the  Round  Table. 
And  be  such  happening  probable  or  improb- 
able, and  be  such  divine  unselfishness  pos- 
sible or  impossible,  it  all  makes  rarely  good 
reading,  the  kind  of  reading  that  stirs  like 
martial  music  and  makes  one  wish  anew  all 
great  things  were  possible  and  all  noble 
thinflrs  were  true. 

THE   TITLB- MONGERS.       Bv   William    Farquhar 
Payson.    New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.    fx.25. 

A  perfectly  fresh  plot  is  a  desirable  thing, 
and  Mr.  Payson's  story  certainly  has  that  ad- 
vantage. There  is,  to  be  sure,  nothing  par- 
ticularly fresh  about  the  French  Countess 
**with  the  soft  smile  and  the  hard  heart."  de- 
scribed in  the  opening  paragraph,  nor  in  the 
Parisian  types  gathered  around  her  dinner 
table.  Nor  is  there  anything  notably  novel  in 
the  American  fondness  for  titles,  furnishing 
the  topic  of  conversation.  There  is.  however, 
something  decidedly  new  in  the  idea  which 
occurs  to  a  guest  of  the  dinner — the  idea  of 
the  utilisation  of  this  American  weakness  in 
a  larger  and  more  impersonal  way  than  has  up 
to  the  present  been  attempted  by  the  most  en- 
terprising of  Europeans.  Here  present  was 
the  entirely  presentable  Marquis  Montrecourt. 
and  Americans  do  not  apparently  discrimi- 
nate between  French  titles  and  titles  that 
mean  something.  Even  a  French  Count  has 
been  known  to  fetch  a  high  price  in  America. 
The  Marquis  is  deeply,  hopelessly  the  debtor 
of  the  man  with  the  happy  thought.  Why 
then  should  not  this  fine  title  be  sold  in 
America,  thus  securing  the  payment  of  the 
debts,  the  welfare  of  the  Marquis — who  still 
keeps  what  he  sells — and  the  lasting  delight  of 
some  large,  opulent  and  ambitious  American 
family?  That  is  the  plot  of  the  story.  The 
Marquis  is  rather  reluctant  at  first,  but  finally 
consents  and  the  search  for  a  purchaser  for 
his  empty  title  begins.  There  is  some  clever 
satire  of  certain  American  social  conditions, 
but  on  the  whole  the  tone  of  the  work  is 
wholesome,  frank  and  kind.  There  are  many 
complications  growing  out  of  the  false  posi- 
tion of  the  Marquis.  He  finds,  rather  to  his 
own  surprise  and  decidedly  to  his  discom- 
fort, that  he  still  holds  unconsciously  to 
some  traditions  of  good  breeding — as  a 
Frenchman  understands  it.  He  cannot  marry 
Miss  Ancicnne,  nor  Miss  Flub,  when  it  comes 
to  the  point.  Instead  he  foolishly  falls  in 
love  with  a  girl  who  has  not  a  penny.  That 
is,  he  thinks  she  is  poor,  and  that  her  dearest 
friend,  whom  he  dislikes,  is  rich,  and  so  the 
complications  become  more  and  more  com- 
plicated. Love  triumphs  at  last.  The  Mar- 
quis is  a  fine  fcHow — for  a  Frenchman — and 


when  he  has  confessed  his  love  and  learns  in 
return  that  the  girl  whom  he  loves  is  really 
the  heiress — but  the  story  must  be  read  for  the 
denouhnent  to  be  appreciated.  It  is  a  breezy 
tale  well  told,  and  tilled  with  fine  feeling,  as 
well  as  spiced  with  satire. 

ADVENTURES  OF  CAPTAIN  KETTLE.    By  Cut- 
cliff  e  Hyne.    New  York:  Doubleday  &  McClure  Co. 
$1.00. 

The  captain  of  the  story  is  the  captain  of  a 
ship,  or  rather  of  several  ships,  during  the 
progress  of  his  amazing  adventures,  and  the 
opening  pages  have  a  topical  character,  as 
they  deal  with  the  recent  conflict  between  the 
United  States  and  Spain.  But  no  such  pent- 
up  Utica  as  that  one-sided  contest,  confines 
the  Captain's  experience  of  life  on  the  high 
seas.  After  one  or  two  rather  stirring  col- 
lisions with  the  Cubans,  he  finds  more  thrilling 
adventures  in  South  America.  His  meeting 
with  the  war-steamer  of  Donna  Clotilde,  for 
example,  and  the  fair  owner's  impromptu  re- 
quest that  he  take  command  and  marry  her- 
self, is  far  more  romantic  than  anything  he 
has  encountered  in  Cuba.  There  is  an  obstacle 
in  the  substantial  shape  of  the  matronly  Mrs. 
Kettle,  who  well  befits  her  name,  and  trouble 
consequently  follows,  as  has  happened  before 
when  married  men  have  sought  adventure 
without  their  wives.  Finding  his  position  un- 
tenable, after  Donna  Clotilde  knows  about 
Mrs.  Kettle,  as  others  have  found  like  situa- 
tions under  similar  conditions,  he  sails  out 
again  seeking  "fortunes  adrift."  He  meets 
adventures  in  abundance,  and  one  is  planning 
and  effecting  the  escape  of  a  political  prisoner 
of  the  French  Government,  and  there  is  little 
difficulty  in  recognising  Dreyfus  under  the 
fictitious  name.  Of  course  there  are  treasure 
ships  to  be  overhauled  at  every  hand,  and  the 
episode  of  "The  Pearl  Poachers"  furnishes 
one  of  the  memorable  incidents  of  the  book. 
Nor  is  the  reader  likely  to  forget  "The 
Wreck  of  the  Cattle  Boat."  Taken  all  in  all, 
the  work  may  be  summed  up  in  a  word  as  a 
rattling  good  story  of  adventure. 

GALLOPS.    By  David  Gray.    New  York:  The  Cen- 
tury  Co.    $1.25. 

In  this  spirited  little  volume  a  new  writer 
exploits  a  new  idea.  He  makes  the  horse  the 
hero,  the  men  and  the  women  figuring  in  the 
sketches  being  subordinate  as  mere  mciden- 
tals.  There  are  ten  tales  in  the  collection,  and 
they  all  revolve  around  the  horse  and  his  en- 
vironment, dealing  with  steeplechases,  fox 
hunts,  cross-country  rides,  and  everything 
pertaining  to  the  chase,  the  stable  and  the  turL 
The  Bishop's  pastoral  field  is  known  as  the 
"Parish  of  St.  Thomas  Equinus,"  there  are 
suggestions  of  weddings  with  the  bride  in  a 
habit  and  the  bridegroom  and  ushers  in  pink, 
and — which  seems  carrying  the  idea  rather  too 
far — there  is  slighting  reference  to  a  matron 
who  "gives  her  attention  to  her  six  children 
and  hardly  knows  the  difference  between  a 
horse  and  a  cow."  Certainly  the  horse  is  a 
noble  animal,  let  all  do  him  honour.  But 
still,  there  are  perhaps  comparatively  few 
among  his  most  ardent  admirers  who  are  pre- 
pared to  place  him  before  and  above  humanity. 
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However,  to  be  fair  to  work  which  docs  not 
appeal  to  one's  personal  taste  is  among  the 
hardest  tasks  falling  to  the  reviewer's  lot,  and 
it  should  now  be  said  with  a  feeling  of  duty 
conscientiously  performed  that  the  stories  are 
good  of  their  kind. 

THE  GOEDE  VROUW  OP  M ANA-HA-TA.  By  Mra. 
John  King  Vhii  Rensselaer.  New  York:  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons.    ^.00. 

The  author  has  carried  out  a  somewhat  dif- 
ficult undertaking  with  notable  success.  The 
good  wife  of  the  early  Dutch  settler  has,  of 
course,  always  held  an  important  place  in  the 
history  of  New  Amsterdam  and  Greater  New 
York,  but  she  has  hardly  received  heretofore 
the  recognition  to  which  she  is  entitled  as  an 
individual.  To  give  this  deserved  recognition, 
to  tell  who  as  well  as  what  these  good  wives 
were,  is  the  task  undertaken  and  accomplished 
by  Mrs.  Van  Rensselaer  in  her  most  interest- 
ing new  book,  with  its  binding  of  Dutch  yel- 
low and  its  antique  corners,  suggesting  the 
quaint  hasps  of  the  chests  in  which  they 
fetched  the  household  goods  from  Holland. 
This  new  book  gives  the  names  of  the  six 
wives — for  the  number  was  no  larger — who 
stood  for  the  highest  and  finest  local  life  at 
the  settlement  of  Manhattan.  It  gives  in  a 
most  entertaining  manner  the  reasons  for  their 
pre-eminence,  stating  that  Holland  was  at  this 
time  the  only  country  in  which  girls  received 
the  same  cduc.ition  as  boys:  that  the  men  of 
the  Dutch  Republic  then  recognised  the 
equality  of  their  women,  trained  them  to  fill 
responsible  positions,  and  encouraged  them 
to  cultivate  a  love  for  literature,  music  and 
painting,  so  that  these  pioneer  Dutch  wives, 
who  came  to  live  among  savages,  really  rep- 
resented the  most  advanced  civilisation  of  the 
(3ld  World.  They  brought  to  their  homes  in 
the  New  World  refinements  unknown  to  Eng- 
land of  that  day  according  to  the  author 
who  alleges  that  domestic  comfort,  to  say 
nothing  of  elegance,  was  unknown  to  the 
English  until  Charles  II.  taught  them  what  he 
had  learned  in  Holland.  From  this  excel- 
lent foundation  the  author  follows  the  steady 
and  rapid  rearing  of  New  York's  social  struc- 
ture. There  are  descriptions  of  every  feature 
of  local  life,  from  wedding  bells  and  caudle- 
cups  to  coffin  plates,  from  Annekje  Jans,  the 
first  of  the  Dutch  matrons,  to  Mrs.  Alexander, 
the  last  Goede  Vrouw.  There  are  also  family 
trees,  and  much  substantial  and  valuable  data. 
It  is,  in  fact,  remarkable  that  a  work  of  such 
solid  character  should  be  such  easy  reading. 

THE  DESTROYER.  Bv  Benjamin  Swift.  New 
York:  The  F.  A.  Stokes  Co.    $1.25. 

It  is  a  proof  of  Mr.  Swift's  power  that  you 
may  shake  the  foundations  and  topple  over 
the  structures  of  this  latest  story  of  his — if 
you  are  an  observant  reader,  you  must — and 
yet  something  very  valuable  will  remain.  Call 
it  originality:  call  it  genius;  call  it  eccen- 
tricity, audacity— what  you  will;  it  must 
wring  from  you  the  acknowledgment  that  The 
Destroyer,  though  an  indifferent  novel,  is  a 
real  book  and  an  interesting  one.  Its  faults  are 
not  trifling,  and  the  final  opinion  is  the  more 
hardly  earned.    In  the  first  place,  Mr.  Swift 


quite  neglects  to  prove  his  case,  which  is,  that 
Love  is  the  destroyer,  the  war  god,  the  ruth- 
less force  that  peoples  the  madhouses.  Till 
Hubert  comes  home  from  his  travels,  a  worn- 
out  debauchee,  tottering  on  the  brink  of  in- 
sanity, we  have  been  given  no  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  he  was  ever  in  love  at  all.  Mr. 
Swift  has  muddled  in  his  story  two  things 
that  he  most  distinctly  does  not  confuse  in  his 
mind.  As  soon  as  the  wretched  creature 
marries  Violet,  the  asylum  gates  open  for 
him.  But  that  he  loved  her  with  any  con- 
suming passion  never  occurs  to  us  while  we 
read  his  mi.serable  story.  Nor  do  Besser*s 
emotions  seem  to  us  of  a  very  ravaging  kind. 
Violet  did  love,  we  are  convinced;  but  she 
was  not  consumed.  That  lust  is  a  destroyer, 
Mr.  Swift  has  {2^iven  abundant  superfluous, 
proof.  But  there  is  room  for  a  powerful  novel 
on  the  theme  he  started  with,  and  so  strangely 
neglected. 

The  intentions  of  the  book  are  unfulfilled, 
but  we  have  read  it  with  g^eat  admiration. 
Where  Mr.  Swift  has  not  promised,  he  is  full 
of  sudden,  surprising  and  delightful  perform- 
ance. He  may  rave,  but  he  does  think. 
He  may  offer  worthless  things  with  osten- 
tation; but  his  tested,  purified  gems  arc  of 
genuine  value.  His  sense  of  beauty  and  his 
sense  of  humour  are  both  of  rare  quality. 
Never  before  has  he  so  clearly  proved  that  his 
excesses  are  the  excesses  of  power.  For  the 
first  time  he  lets  us  hear  him  in  moments  of 
restraint,  and  thus  he  succeeds,  where  he  has 
never  succeeded  before,  in  touching  us — as 
in  the  meeting  of  Edgar  and  Violet  m  Milan 
Cathedral.  "It  seemed  like  the  joyous  intrigue 
and  compassion  of  the  Invisible  to  bring  them 
together  at  last  before  the  altars  of  their  sac- 
rifice and  their  victory.  But  a  smile,  as  fine 
as  a  smile  in  sleep,  passed  over  her  face.  Their 
souls  had  fled  like  fugitives  up  and  down  be- 
tween the  gates  of  birth  and  death  in  terror 
of  both  gates,  and  were  to  be  caught  here  in 
the  midst.  .  .  .  They  divined,  without 
use  of  words,  this  easing  of  their  destinies. 
They  had  been  sitting  long  in  the  cold  places 
of  duty,  but  this  soft  glow  came  like  the 
warmth  of  fruit  that  ripens  in  the  sun."  A 
mellowing  sun  has  been  at  work  in  Mr. 
Swift's  brain  since  he  wrote  The  Tormentor, 

THE   TOWN   TRAVELLER.     By   George   Giwinff. 
New  York:  The  F.  A.  Stokes  Co.    $1.35. 

**Her  merry  little  laugh  echoed  in  Gam- 
mon's ears  all  the  way  home,  and  for  hours 
after.  And  when,  as  he  rose  next  morning, 
he  looked  out  on  to  the  strips  of  backyard 
and  the  towering  tenements,  they  had  lost  all 
their  ugliness."  These  words,  almost  the  last 
of  the  book,  describe  Mr.  Gissing*s  present 
case.  This  is  a  London  story,  dealing  with 
vulgar  people,  who  live  in  mean  and  sordid 
streets.  We  know  with  what  rage  and  dis- 
gust the  shabby,  ugly  ways  of  London  pov- 
erty, and  the  condition  just  above  poverty, 
have  filled  him.  He  has  dinned  into  us, 
burnt  into  us  his  hate  of  them,  his  despair 
of  the  vulgarity,  the  narrowness  of  the  lower 
middle-class  existence.  And  lo!  one  day  he 
looks  out  on  these  things,  and  they  have  lost 
all  their  ugliness.    Humour  haj  surged  up. 
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and  he  judges  them  from  the  standpoint  of  a 
dweller  amongst  them,  not  from  the  level  of 
a  fastidious  observer.  Is  it  too  much  to  infer 
that  his  recent  study  of  Dickens,  summarised 
in  his  excellent  monograph,  is  in  some  degree 
responsible  for  the  change  of  tone?  The  Town 
Traveller  is  no  imitation;  but  the  spirit  of 
Dickens  is  in  it,  his  delight  in  good  nature, 
his  understanding  of  the  feelings,  the  mental 
workings,  the  refinements,  and  the  points  of 
honour  of  the  people  who  have  loud  voices 
and  strong  but  very  elementary  notions  of  a 
joke.  Gammon  is  a  creation.  When  many  a 
subtler  figure  has  faded  from  Mr.  Gissings 
canvas  and  out  of  our  memories,  Gammon 
will  remain,  generous,  vulgar,  rollicking  and 
capable.  Greenacre,  the  gentlemanly  adven- 
turer, with  the  talent  for  forgetting  shabby  in- 
cidents in  his  past,  is  good;  Polly  Sparkes, 
the  attractive  vixen,  is  good;  the  drunken 
dotard.  Lord  Polperro,  is  drawn  in  only  too 
life-like  a  fashion;  but  Gammon  is  easily  first, 
and  is  indeed  a  memorable  figure  in  comic 
fiction.  If  a  recent  notorious  lawsuit  fur- 
nished a  suggestion  for  the  plot,  the  hint  has 
been  handsomely  developed,  on  lines  that 
both  tickle  our  sense  of  humour  and  satisfy 
our  sense  of  probability. 

But  after  all,  the  most  interesting  thing 
about  The  Town  Traveller  is  its  evidence  that 
Mr.  Gissing  can  heartily  laugh  where  once  he 
would  have  bitterly  loathed.  His  high  spirits 
may  be  momentary,  but  the  effect  of  his 
having  rubbed  shoulders  with  Gammon  in  a 
hail-fellow-well-met  fashion  can  hardly  be 
lost. 

THE  MAKING  OF  A  SAINT.    By  W.  S  Maugham. 
Boston:  L.  C.  Page  &  Co.    $1  50. 

Mr.  Maugham's  gift  is  a  well-defined  one. 
He  is  not  a  many-sided  man;  his  power  lies 
in  one  direction;  but  in  that  one  direction 
it  has  a  marvellous  intensity  and  force. 
The  subject  of  The  Making  of  a  Saint  is  far 
removed  in  time  and  place  from  that  of 
Lisa  of  Lambeth,  but  the  power  which  vital- 
ised the  one  is  identical  with  the  power 
which  vitalises  the  other.  It  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  in  his  earlier  book  Mr. 
Maugham  had  a  more  satisfactory  field. 
There  he  wrote  of  what  he  had  seen;  here 
only  of  what  he  has  read  and  imagined. 
His  imagination  by  no  means  fails  in  vivid- 
ness, but  some  who  recognise  the  value 
of  true  pictures  of  the  things  that  are— even 
of  the  ugliest  that  are — may  not  be  inclined 
to  dwell  with  much  pleasure  on  the  law- 
less, often  barbarous,  life  of  mediaeval  Italy. 
Many  will  be  altogether  repelled  by  the 
book.  It  is  one  for  the  seasoned  novel- 
reader,  who  is  not  easily  shocked  nor  very 
impressionable.  The  Saint  drank  deeply 
of  the  wine  of  life  before  the  first  bitter 
taste  of  the  dregs  drove  him  into  saintship. 
It  is  a  usual  road    to    sanctity^-of    a    kind. 


Fra  Giuliano's  story  is  not  an  improbable 
nor  an  exaggerated  one.  And  it  is  told 
with  a  •  vigour  and  an  ability  and  an 
unshrinking  directness  which  could  hardly 
be  surpassed.  Justice  is  done  to  the  nobler 
side  of  life — to  the  loyalty  of  friendship,  the 
punctilious  honour,  the  chivalry  between 
man  and  man.  For  the  rest,  we  are  shown, 
in  strong  and  bold  outline,  Italy  as  it  was 
at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  when 
intrigue  and  assassination  were  recogfnised 
political  methods,  when  no  cruelty  was  too 
barbarous  to  be  practised  on  an  enemy, 
when  women  had  apparently  little  of  either 
faith  or  tenderness,  and  when  those  who  es- 
caped a  violent  death  were  ready,  when  they 
had  had  their  day,  to  turn,  like  Fra  Giuliano, 
to  the  brown  habit  and  hemp  cord,  with  the 
despairing  question  on  their  lips,  "0  Ciechi,  il 
tanto  affaticar  che  giovaf* 

THE  POTENTATE.    By  Frances  Forbes- Robertson. 
New  York:    George  H.  Richmond  &  Son.    $1.25. 

This  is  a  puzzling  book.  Here  and  there 
in  its  pages  there  are  flashes  of  evidence  that 
the  author  should  have  been  incapable  of  writ- 
ing it.  But,  alas!  she  has  written  it,  with  its 
yards  of  solemn  gush  and  false  sublimity 
crowding  out  the  better  qualities  she  has 
proved  in  other  stories.  Miss  Forbes-Rob- 
ertson has  a  sense  of  style,  but  it  has  hardly 
a  chance  here,  where  the  conception  is  so 
forced  and  unreal.  The  scene  of  The  Potentate 
is  laid  in  some  remote,  unspecified  age,  when 
public  and  private  vengeance  were  quecrly 
mixed  up.  An  hour  after  reading  the  story 
the  plot  has  already  escaped  us,  but  we  know 
it  concerns  an  elegant  ruffian  of  a  Grand 
Duke,  a  vague  young  man  called  Everard, 
and  a  rather  stockish  young  Hypatia  woman 
called  Pilar.  Whether  Everard  is  meant  to 
be  a  Hamlet,  seeing  how  slow  is  the  comple- 
tion of  his  revenge  for  his  father's  murder,  or 
whether  Miss  Forbes-Robertson  could  not 
make  her  stiff-jointed  creature  move  fast 
enough,  we  do  not  know.  It  doesn't  much 
matter.  Her  intentions  about  the  Potentate, 
however,  do  matter.  He  is  not  a  very  real 
person,  but  he  is  at  least  the  shadow  of  a  most 
unwholesome  conception.  Quite  evidently 
he  is  a  vulgar  ruffian;  his  path  through  life  is 
strewn  with  deeds  of  mean  cruelty.  But  be- 
cause he  toyed  with  intellectual  elegancies, 
and  could  make  love  gracefully  to  a  woman 
whom  a  cup  of  poison  could  rid  him  of  later, 
he  is  sentimentalised  over  in  the  most  ful- 
some fashion.  And  the  women  who  adore 
him,  knowing  his  ignominies,  are  treated  as 
sane.  Miss  Forbes-Robertson  has  blundered 
here,  not  through  over-subtlety,  but  through 
over-simplicity.  Yet  there  are  passages  in 
the  story  that  we  have  stopped  to  admire,  and 
evidences  of  a  literary  craft  which  is  only 
waiting  for  healthier  matter  to  spend  itself 
on  successfully. 
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A  HISTORY    OF    SPANISH   'LITRRATURR.      By 
James  Fitzmaurice  Kelly.    New  York:D.  Applcton 
ft  Co.    $i.so. 

For  the  first  time  a  survey  of  Spanish  litera- 
ture is  presented  to  English  readers  by  a  writer 
of  amnlc  knowledge  and  keen  discrimination. 
Mr.  Kelly's  work  rises  far  beyond  the  level 
of  the  text-books.  So  good  a  critic  does  not 
merely  comment  on  literature;  he  makes  it 
himself.  We  still  owe  gratitude  to  the  in- 
dustrious Ticknor,  our  first  guide  to  the 
world  of  Spanish  letters;  but  Ticknor  had  th** 
bluntncss  of  judgment  and  the  lack  of  all 
sense  of  proportion  common  to  most  early  en- 
thusiasts. Mr.  Kelly's  book  is  far  more  criti- 
cal than  Ticknor's,  more  selective,  more  inde- 
pendent. So  independent,  in  fact,  is  it  that 
established  reputations  arc  tested  as  fiercely 
as  if  they  were  mere  parvenus;  and  now  and 
again  there  is  an  unnecessary  truculence  in 
the  onslaughts.  "The  school  is  decently  in- 
terred." he  says.  "  which  mistook  critics  for 
Civil  Service  Commissioners,  and  Parnassus 
for  Burlington  House."  So  much  for  Tick- 
nor and  his  peers.  One  must  frequently  feel 
a  measure  of  sympathy  with  his  indignation, 
though  much  zeal,  not  all  of  it  useless,  is 
spurned  away  in  such  words  as,  "There  has 
come  into  being  a  tribe  of  ignorant  fakirs,  as- 
suming the  title  of  *Cervantophils,*  and  seek- 
ing to  convert  a  man  of  genius  into  a  com- 
mon Mumbo-Jumbo."  Generally  we  are  not 
concerned  to  defend,  nor  to  repudiate,  but 
only  to  enjoy  the  vigour  of  his  expression. 
Let  him  call  Sordello  "a  mere  bilk  and  black- 
mailer with  the  gift  of  song,"  if  he  will.  His 
own  words  descriptive  of  Alas  as  a  critic  are 
applicable  to  himself — "he  is  righteously, 
splendidly  intolerant  of  a  pretender,  a  mounte- 
bank or  a  dullard."  Mr.  Kelly  may  not  be  the 
man  to  write  the  model  school  text-book,  but 
he  can  make  Spanish  literature  a  living  in- 
terest to  his  readers. 

Of  course,  his  treatment  of  Cervantes  is 
very  different  from  that  meted  out  by  Mr.  H. 
E.  Watts,  who,  if  he  is  not  responsible  for 
"the  grotesque  travesty  of  Cervantes  as  a 
plaster  saint,"  has  thrown  a  misty  veil  over 
the  shabby,  shifty  life  of  the  great  author  of 
Don  Quixote.  Mr.  Kelly  seems  veritably  to 
gloat  over  the  weaknesses  and  the  failures  of 
the  man  whose  incomparable  genius  he  yet 
regards  with  boundless  admiration;  but  re- 
member he  is  engaged  in  demolishing  the 
"plaster-saint;"  when  that  has  crumbled  he 
will  write  more  calmly.  Mr.  Watts's  in- 
genious theory  about  the  systematic  malevo- 
lence of  Lope  de  Vega  towards  Cervantes  he 
treats  with  contempt — though  he  paints  no 
ideal  portrait  of  Lope — and,  indeed,  the  evi- 
dence seems  shakier  each  time  it  is  dispas- 
sionately examined.  But  an  elaborate  mis- 
take and  a  little  more  hero-worship  than  is 
agreeable  to  Mr.  Kelly's  more  critical  mind, 
do  not  nullify  the  work  of  a  good  scholar,  to 
whom  lovers  of  Don  Quixote  owe  rnuch.    That 


he  has  translated  it  "in  a  spirit  of  enthusiasm" 
is  hardly  enough  acknowledgment:  besides, 
the  meagre  words  suggest  a  sneer. 

The  book  before  us  is  too  individual  to  es- 
cape criticism.  But  there  is  little  beyond  the 
occasional  swashbuckler  tone  to  find  serious 
fault  with.  The  only  regrettable  omission 
seems  to  us  to  be  a  definite  and  continuous 
account  of  the  rise  and  development  of  the 
picaresque  novel.  Its  positive  merits  as  a 
book  of  well-considered  information  arc 
many.  It  dissipates  much  of  the  Moorish  ro- 
mance; it  does  full  justice  to  the  influence  of 
Spanish  Jews;  and  makes  admirably  clear  the 
interchange  of  benefits  between  France  and 
Spain  in  the  formative  stages  of  their  litera- 
tures. The  worst  chapter  in  such  books  is 
generally  that  devoted  to  present-day  letters; 
but  Mr.  Kelly  here  maintains  his  vigour,  his 
independence  and  his  sense  of  discrimination. 
Lately  we  have  received  translations  of 
modern  Spanish  fiction  and  dramas,  and  we 
have  treated  them  with  indifference,  or  praised 
them  as  if  they  must  be  first-rate  because  they 
were  notable  enough  to  be  turned  into  our 
tongue.  Several  of  them  have  been  fifth-rate 
at  the  best.  Mr.  Kelly  will  be  found  a  guide 
with  a  severe  standard,  yet  with  catholic  sym- 
pathies. Of  the  fineness  of  his  taste,  his 
judgment  of  Echegaray  is  proof  enough  for 
us.  That  dramatist  has  been  honoured  ^  by 
translations  of  at  least  three  of  his  plays  into 
English;  and  these  were  received  with  a 
solemn  respectfulness  which  would  befit  a  wel- 
come to  a  genius  of  the  first  rank.  But  Mr. 
Kelly  has  put  him  in  his  place,  which  is  not 
a  literary  place  at  all.  "His  plays  are  com- 
monly well  constructed,  as  one  might  expect 
from  a  mathematician  applying  his  science 
to  the  scene,  and  he  has  a  certain  power  of 
gloomy  realisation,  as  in  El  Gran  Galeoto, 
which  moves  and  impresses;  yet  he  has 
created  no  character,  he  delights  in  cheap 
effects,  and  when  he  betakes  himself  to  verse, 
is  prone  to  a  banality  which  is  almost  vulgar." 
But  Galdos  and  Valera  need  to  be  better 
known  among  us;  to  Pereda  and  Alas  we 
want  an  introduction;  and  Mr.  Kelly's  essay 
on  contemporary  literature  should  be  an  in- 
citement and  a  useful  guide  to  translators  and 
publishers. 

THE  LAND  OF  CONTRASTS.    Bv  James  Fullarton 
Muirhead.    Boston:  Lamson,  WolfFe  ft  Co.    $1.50. 

The  writer  of  The  iMnd  of  Cofitrasts  has  vis- 
ited the  United  States  three  times,  his  second 
trip  extending  over  three  years,  during  which 
time  he  became  acquainted  with  all  parts  of  the 
country  in  preparing  a  Baedeker's  nandhook  of 
the  United  States.  The  sub-title,  "a  Briton's 
view  of  his  American  kin,"  explains  the  nature 
of  the  book.  It  is  on  the  whole  a  kind  and 
gracious,  if  discriminating,  view  of  us  and  of 
our  institutions  that  Mr.  Muirhead  records  so 
pleasingly.  He  finds  much  to  praise,  and  if 
now  and  then  he  censures  us  a  little  lie  yet 
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maintains  such  a  balance  that  the  praise  out- 
weighs the  blame. 

"If  we  think  that  the  best  we  can  do  is  to 
preserve  what  we  have,  America  will  be  but  a 
series  of  disappointments.  If,  however,  we  be- 
lieve that  man's  sympathies  for  others  will 
grow  deeper,  that  his  ingenuity  will  ultimately 
be  equal  to  at  least  a  partial  solution  of  the 
social  questions,  we  shall  watch  the  seething 
of  the  American  crucible  with  intensest  in- 
terest." 

From  these  generalities  our  kindly  critic 
comes  not  unnaturally  to  a  consideration  of 
American  society.  The  American  woman  is 
pronounced  charming;  this  subtle  compliment 
IS  so  frequently  paid  to  American  men  that  it 
it  altogether  doubtful  if  they  appreciate  its 
fineness,  which  seems  to  lie  in  the  fact  im- 
mediately appreciated  by  all  foreign-born  crit- 
ics, that  while  the  American  man  is  too  indif- 
ferent to  exact  anything  for  himself,  he  de- 
mands everything  for  his  mother  and  his  wife. 
The  American  child  Mr.  Muirhead  proclaims 
to  be  quite  abominable,  but  as  Mr.  Muirhead 
so  thoroughly  approves  its  elders,  the  Ameri- 
can child  may  retort  with  Sheridan  in  the  play 
that  it  is  a  fault  which  time  will  remedy.  Our 
sports,  amusements,  our  humour  and  our 
journalism  each  command  a  discriminating 
chapter.  The  comment  might  be  that  of  a 
thoughtful  American,  although  we  must  admit 
that  Mr.  Muirhead  takes  our  genial  inter- 
viewer rather  more  seriously  than  that  in- 
dividual takes  himself.  It  is  the  point  of  view 
of  Colonel  Lapham  suffering  under  the  fire  of 
Bartley  Hubbard's  satirical  questions,  rather 
than  that  of  Bartley  Hubbard  himself. 

There  is  much  good  reading  between  the 
covers,  and  one  may  have  many  a  hearty 
laugh  over  the  quaint  and  curious  expressions 
of  American  humour  that  the  author  some- 
times unconsciously  preserves  for  us.  We 
are  told  of  an  undertaker's  sign  that  bore  the 
legend,  "You  kick  the  buckei  and  we  do  the 
rest"  We  cannot  help  the  belief  that  the 
serious-minded  Briton  may  have  encountered 
at  least  one  American  humourist  whom  lie  did 
not  rccofifnise. 

In  his  chapter  on  our  literature.  Mr.  Muir- 
head shows  a  keen  appreciation  of  the  work  of 
Mr.  Howells,  Mr.  James  Lane  Allen  and  Mr. 
Henry  James.  He  also  clearly  defines  the 
position  of  the  American  magazine,  and  he  has 
a  doubtful  word  to  say  of  our  irreverent  treat- 
ment of  the  English  language. 

Altogether,  The  Latid  of  Contrasts  is  a  stimu- 
lating and  interesting  book. 

MARIE  ANTOINETTE.  By  Clara  Tachudi.  Author- 
ised transUtion  from  the  Norwegian  by  E.  M.  Cope. 
New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co.    fa. 50. 

Clara  Tschudi,  a  Norwegian  writer  of 
Swiss  descent,  is  becoming  known  for  her 
historical  work  beyond  the  limits  of  her  own 
country  and  language.  Her  Life  of  the  lim- 
press  Eughtie  was  well  received.  But  lives  of 
living  celebrities  mu.st  be  cither  inadequate 
or  impertinent,  and  in  Marie  Antoinette  she 
has  found  more  scope  for  her  powers.  Both 
works  have  already  been  translated  into 
French  and  Italian.  The  present  English  ver- 
sion seems  carefully  done.    But  the  principles 


of  composition  adopted  are  most  singular. 
Sometimes  we  find  long  consecutive  para- 
graphs, but  most  of  the  book,  especially  the 
narrative  parts,  is  written  in  selt-contained, 
independent  sentences,  without  particles  to 
connect.  This  gives  the  story  a  strangely  dis- 
jointed effect.  And  what  is  very  odd,  these 
sentences  are  arranged  as  separate  para- 
graphs. When  they  are  short,  they  look  just 
like  an  exercise  book,  or  even  suggest  poeti- 
cal form.    Take  the  top  of  page  278: 

The  sentinel  levelled  his  musket. 

** Do  you  know  me/"  asked  the  King. 

"  Yes,  sire  !"  replied  the  soldier. 

The  King  was  obliged  to  beat  a  retreat. 

It  is  said  that  Lafayette  even  sent  some  sweeps,  etc. 

These  short  paragraphs  are  not  used  for 
emphasis  or  dramatic  effect.  Usually  the 
sentence  is  quite  commonplace.  Whether 
this  eccentric  form  be  the  caprice  of  the 
authoress  or  the  translator,  it  is  certainly  most 
distracting.  As  a  frontispiece  a  coloured  por- 
trait is  given,  copjed  from  the  early  portrait 
in  the  Jones  collection. 

In  her  somewhat  disjointed  way,  the  writer 
has  given  us  most  of  the  facts  and  anecdotes 
that  can  be  collected  about  a  woman  who  has 
roused  so  fervent  a  posthumous  loyalty. 
Many  of  them  are  trivial — some  of  dubious 
authenticity.  Nor  does  the  author  always 
seem  sufficiently  conscious  of  their  relative 
value.  By  far  the  most  interesting  part  of  the 
book  is  the  earlier  chapters.  But  the  story  of 
the  decline  and  fall,  who  has  not  shuddered 
at?  Frankly  we  confess,  that  to  wade  again 
through  these  Sloughs  of  Despond  is  a  pen- 
ance to  any  mind  that  wishes  to  preserve  its 
faith  in  Humanity  and  Freedom.  Miss 
Tschudi  rarely  moralises.  She  does  not  at- 
tempt to  give  any  new  or  philosophical  pre- 
sentment of  her  subject.  Most  will  join  her 
in  unstinted  admiration  and  reverence  for  the 
tragic  victim,  who,  whatever  her  faults,  will 
always  remain  one  of  the  most  appealing 
figures  in  all  history.  But  to  the  philosopher 
she  will  rather  suggest  the  problem,  not  very 
easy  to  solve,  why  these  brilliant,  high-spirited 
tragedy-queens,  whom  the  world  worships, 
have  always  proved  the  ruin  of  their  uni- 
versally despised  husbands.  Margaret  was 
undoubtedly  the  evil  geniua  of  Henry  VI. 
Marie  Antoinette  ruined  such  chances  as  poor 
Louis  ever  possessed.  It  was  not  her  fault. 
Nor  was  it  his.  Alone  he  might  have  blun- 
dered and  floundered  and  sleepily  sunk  into 
a  constitutional  king.  But  when  the  woman 
saw  the  man  in  difficulties,  she  must  needs  in- 
terfere. She  was  so  patently  superior  to  him 
in  everything — but  experience.  Heavy  as  he 
was,  he  seems  to  have  had  a  much  truer  in- 
sight into  the  situation  than  less  excitable 
politicians,  and  left  to  himself,  might  have  be- 
trayed the  precious  Court  traditions,  and 
saved  everything  by  compromise.  He  is 
despised;  she  is  canonised.  Perhaps  from  the 
highest  moral  standpoint  this  is  just;  but  from 
a  more  practical  one  we  may  admit  that  the 
French  populace  were  not  so  far  wrong  to 
their  instinctive  belief  that  Louis  was  a  harm- 
less roi  honhomme,  alienated  from  his  people 
by  Madame  Veto. 
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THH  RBVBLATION  OF  SAINT  LOVE  THE 
DIVINE.  By  F.  B.  Money  Coutts.  New  York:  John 
Lane.    $1.00. 

If  the  lover  of  poetry  has  the  courage  to  go 
beyond  the  ad  captandum  title,  he  will  find 
his  reward  in  this  little  book.  Here  is  a  work 
by  no  means  to  be  treated  with  indifference. 
It  must  be  read,  and  well  re-read,  and  then 
adored  or  damned  according  to  the  reader's 
temperament  and  doctrine.  It  is  true  that 
a  poem,  generally  speaking,  should  be  judged 
independently  of  one's  doctrine — to  judge  in- 
dependently of  one's  temperament  is  beyond 
the  power  of  the  most  dispassionate  critic. 
A  poem  should  stand  or  fall  by  its  possession 
or  its  lack  of  the  essential  attributes  of  poetry, 
and  should  not  be  required  to  present  certifi- 
cates from  the  theologian,  the  social  econo- 
mist, the  philanthropist,  or  the  doctor  of 
ethics.  But  this  poem  is  controversial  in  its 
essence.  It  is  a  lyrical  polemic.  It  deliber- 
ately challenges  the  moralist  and  the  dog- 
matist. It  dashes  a  steel  glove  into  the  face 
of  panoplied  convention. 

The  central  motive  of  the  poem  is  an  ar- 
raignment of  the  dishonouring  of  love.  The 
purity  of  true  passion,  and  the  conquest  of 
lust  by  love,  these  are  the  recurring  themes. 
It  is  a  thesis  of  the  poem  that  the  only  purity 
worthy  of  the  name,  the  only  purity  that  per- 
vades the  whole  texture  of  body  and  soul,  is 
the  purity  born  of  a  perfect  passion.  Such  a 
passion,  resulting  in  a  spiritual  and  bodily 
oneness,  is  here  presented  as  the  fulfilment 
of  the  law  of  sex  and  the  safeguard  of  the 
sanity  of  future  generations.  Whatever 
hinders  or  prevents  such  a  fulfillment  becomes 
the  target  for  Mr.  Coutts's  eviscerating  scorn; 
and  as  society,  and  religious  as  well  as  secu- 
lar institutions,  do  very  frequently  and  frankly 
set  expedience  before  such  a  fulfilment,  both 
society  and  conventional  religion  receive 
hard  thrusts.  The  most  concentrated  and  un- 
answerable atack  is  that  upon  loveless  mar- 
riage, the  union  in  which 

"  The  sanction  God  ordained 
Is  wanting. — Love's  imperious  need." 

The  very  keynote  of  the  poem  is  found  in 
the  words — 

"  In  all  the  bl{f2:ht  of  God's  immediate  ban 
On  savourers  of  pension  at  the  feast 
Of  Love  the  bridegroom !" 

And  the  highly  respectable  iniquity  of 
marrying  for  place,  convenience,  ambition, 
prudence,  is  stripped  of  its  naked  enormity, 
as  a  crime  against  bodies  and  souls  unborn. 
In  the  sweeping  indignation  of  this  assault 
one  cannot  but  feel  that  other  things,  not  less 
sacred  than  true  love,  are  imperilled,  and  that 
on  some  points  the  broadest  and  least  con- 
ventional of  serious  moralists  would  be  likely 
to  join  issue  with  Mr.  Coutts. 

To  the  presentation  of  his  daring  theme 
Mr.  Coutts  has  brought  a  lyric  fervour  and  a 
technical  efficiency  which  lift  him  at  once  to 
a  conspicuous  station  among  his  contempo- 
raries of  the  craft.  These  vigorous  polemics 
are  well  leavened  with  the  true  stuff  of  poetry. 
There  are  revealing  flashes  of  imagination; 
there  are  cadences  that  linger  in  the  memory. 


though,  to  be  sure,  there  are  harsh  lines  not 
a  few,  and  collocations  of  sound  which  the 
ear  does  not  gratefully  accept.  The  poem  is 
written  in  tctrametre  quatrains,  a  form  facile 
to  narrative  and  supple  to  lyric  expression, 
but  most  refractory  as  a  vehicle  for  exact 
argument.  It  is  a  technical  triumph  to  have 
made  this  form  lend  itself,  as  Mr.  Coutts  has 
done,  to  the  clear  and  cogent  development  of 
his  plea.  Such  a  triumph  is  one  of  Dryden's 
titles  to  fame;  and  his  medium,  the  heroic 
couplet,  is  much  more  pliable  to  the  purpose 
than  these  quatrains  which  Mr.  Coutts  has 
so  cunningly  managed.  The  difficulty  of  the 
task  is  betrayed  here  and  there  by  that  ob- 
scurity which  comes  of  over-concentration. 
It  is  an  obscurity  which  halts  but  does  not 
bafifle  one.  But,  the  Browningites  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding,  such  obscurity  is  a 
fault.  It  is  a  confession  of  the  trammels  of 
the  verse  form. 

LABOUR  COPARTNERSHIP.    By  Henry  Demarest 
Lloyd.    New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers,    fi.ocx 

Mr.  Lloyd  has  given  us  in  this  volume  a 
very  interesting  account  of  a  visit  to  tlje  co- 
operative workshops  and  farms  in  England 
and  Ireland.  He  writes  from  the  standpoint 
of  one  who  sympathises  with  this  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  labourer  to  secure  the  hire  of 
which  he  is  worthy.  It  was  the  eloquent  pen 
of  the  veteran  social  reformer,  George  Holy- 
oake,  that  first  forced  the  attention  of  the 
English  people  to  the  importance  of  the  co- 
operative movement,  and  his  lectures,  essays 
and  finally  his  History  of  Co-operation  in  Eng- 
land assured  for  the  struggling  enterprise  a 
just  recognition  of  its  significance  and  import- 
ance. Co-operation  is  well  stated  by  Mr. 
Lloyd  in  his  sub-title  to  be  the  conduct  of 
industrial  enterprises  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  "employer,  employe  and  consumer  share 
in  ownership,  management  and  results."  It 
is  clear  that  the  success  of  co-operation  must 
depend  upon  the  moral  character  of  those  en- 
gaged therein,  and  it  is  equally  clear  that  the 
conduct  of  a  productive  enterprise  on  the  co- 
operative basis  makes  greater  moral  demands 
on  those  engaged  therein  than  the  conduct 
of  one  engaged  only  in  the  work  of  distri- 
bution. Hence  it  is  that  co-operation  suc- 
cessfully applied  in  England  in  distribution 
was  for  a  long  time  unsuccessful  when  ap- 
plied to  production.  But  to  the  credit  of  the 
English  workingmen,  co-operation  has  now 
been  applied  as  successfully  to  production  as 
to  distribution,  and  a  further  advance  has  been 
made  by  maintaining  co-operative  enterprises 
based  on  principles  of  absolute  co-partnership. 

The  history  of  this  advance,  of  its  struggles 
and  triumphs  is  the  theme  of  Mr.  Lloyd's  in- 
teresting book.  He  has  done  the  vrork  well, 
he  has  marshalled  his  facts  with  convincing 
skill,  and  for  those  who  do  not  care  to  ponder 
upon  the  statistics  and  figures  long  enough 
to  get  an  adequate  impression  of  their  sig- 
nificance, he  has  added  to  the  book  a  series 
of  most  interesting  and  well-executed  illus- 
trations, showing  in  many  cases  the  building 
in  which  the  co-operative  enterprise  began, 
and  the  block  of  buildings  in  which  it  is  now 
housed.    Such  a  book  as  Mr.  Lloyd's  is  more 
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helpful  and  more  valuable  than  a  library  of 
mere  theoretical  productions.  It  should  be 
read  by  everyone  interested  in  the  movements 
promising  improvement  in  the  condition  of 
the  working  classes.  After  reading  Mr. 
Lloyd's  book,  one  is  impressed  by  the  curious 
fact  that  co-operation  which  has  achieved 
such  a  success  in  England  should  have  been 
thus  far  a  practical  failure  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  difficult  to  say  why  it  should  be 
so.  The  explanation  may  possibly  be  that 
the  labouring  classes  in  England  find  the 
problem  of  existence  pressing  far  more 
severely  upon  them  than  their  American  fel- 
low labourers,  or  that  the  wider  distribution 
of  the  ownership  of  property,  both  real  and 
personal,  in  the  United  States  makes  the 
workingmen  here  less  ambitious  to  become 
proprietors  as  co-partners  in  co-operative 
enterprises. 

THE  BIBLE  OF  ST.  MARK.  St.  Mark's  Church:  The 
Altar  and  Throne  of  Venice.  By  Alexander  Rob- 
ertson, D.D.    New  York:    Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.    $3.50- 

There  arc  few  buildings  in  the  world  so 
commanding  in  interest  and  so  rich  in  detail 
as  to  afford  material  for  a  volume  of  expo- 
sition extending  to  nearly  four  hundred  pages. 
And  as  St.  Mark's  attracts  annually  many 
thousands  of  visitors  it  is  surprising  that  no 
one  has  attempted  a  complete  guide  to  its 
beauties  such  as  Dr.  Robertson  here  gives. 
But  the  labour  of  compiling  such  a  guide  is  so 
g^eat  that  probably  not  one  who  has  not 
had  Dr.  Robertson's  opportunities  of  resi- 
dence could  have  attempted  it.  Certainly  no 
future  visitor  can  safely  dispense  with  his 
guidance,  nor  will  any  who  uses  his  book 
regret  that  it  has  been  left  to  him  to  furnish. 
The  photographs  alone  will  be  a  surprise 
even  to  those  who  think  they  have  seen  St. 
Mark's.  "With  few  exceptions  none  of  the 
subjects  have  ever  been  photographed  be- 
fore. Indeed  the  very  possibility  of  taking 
some  of  them  .  .  .  did  not  previously 
exist."  Signer  Carlo  Naya  has  furnished 
nearly  one  hundred  full-page  photographs, 
which  have  been  admirably  reproduced. 
The  letter-press  is  well  arranged,  and  is 
lucid  and  interesting.  More  care  might  have 
been  spent  on  some  of  the  inscriptions,  but 
small  slips  do  not  mar  the  enjoyment  fur- 
nished by  this  very  beautiful  and  instructive 
volume,  which  is  the  best  guide  for  all  visi- 
tors to  St.  Mark*s,  and  which  will  enable 
many  who  stay  at  home  to  know  that  wonder- 
ful building  as  well  as  if  they  had  seen  it. 


JOHN  AND  SEBASTIAN  CABOT.  By  C.  Raymond 
Beazley.  Builders  of  Great  Britain  Series.  New 
York:  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.    $1.50. 

The  late  commemoration  of  the  momentous 
Cabot  voyages  has  done  much  to  right  an 
old  wrong.  The  title  of  the  present  work 
points  to  the  rectification.  We  used  to  hear 
much  of  Sebastian,  the  son,  and  little  of  John, 
the  father.  The  pendulum  has  swung  round, 
and  the  tendency,  of  modern  investigators  is 
to  take  away  all  the  credit  from  the  son,  and 
to  call  him  a  mean,  dishonest  braggart  and 
pretender.  Mr.  Beazley  holds  the  balance 
fairly,  and  insists  on  our  receiving  whatever 
evidence  there  is  of  Sebastian's  materially 
helping  in  the  discovery  of  the  New  World. 
"It  is  diffcult,"  he  says,  "to  believe  that  ho 
could  have  enjoyed — to  so  remarkable  degree 
as  he  did — the  confidence  of  Henry  VIII.,  of 
Cardinal  Wolsey,  of  Ferdinand  the  Catholic, 
of  Charles  V.,  of  Edward  VI.,  and  his  chief 
advisers  of  the  Republic  of  Venice — if  he  was 
simply  the  clever,  but  absolutely  empty  hum- 
bug which  he  has  been  represented.*'  Bin 
that  he  was  unfilial,  a  double-dealer,  and  on 
occasions  purposely  inaccurate  there  is  no 
doubt  at  all.  Mr.  Beazley's  book,  however, 
is  not  mainly  taken  up  with  this  controversy. 
It  is  the  most  complete,  the  most  scientific 
account  of  the  joint  work  of  the  Cabots  and 
of  their  predecessors  that  has  yet  appeared. 
It  strikes  us  as  the  ablest  work  in  this  use- 
ful series;  and  it  is  absolutely  indispensable 
to  all  students  of  historical  geography. 

A  HISTORY  OF  THE  WOMAN'S  CLUB  MOVE- 
MENT IN  AMERICA.  By  Mrs.  J.  C.  Croly  (Jennie 
June).    New  York:  Henry  G.  Allen  and  Company, 

This  volume  is  so  very  large  that  we  shall 
try  to  even  things  up  by  making  our  notice  of 
it  very  short.  It  contains  everything  that  any 
one  would  want  to  know  about  any  woman's 
club  that  ever  existed  anywhere;  and  from 
the  number  of  illustrations  we  should  im- 
agine that  it  contains  the  portrait  of  every 
woman  who  ever  belonged  to  a  club  of  any 
kind.  Doubtless  the  volume  is  of  very  great 
interest  to  these  same  women,  and  no  doubt 
they  will  purchase  copies  of  it  and  read  those 
portions  of  it  which  relate  to  themselves. 
Why  any  one  else  should  care  to  buy  it  we 
fail  to  see,  but  if  they  wish  to  do  so,  it  is 
not  for  us  to  discourage  them;  for  undoubt- 
edly this  is  the  sort  of  thing  that  they  will 
like.  To  us  the  portraits  are  not  uninstruc- 
tive.  They  are  so  typical.  But  as  to  what 
we  mean  by  this  we  decline  to  say. 
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The  T^ale  of  a  Poor  Gentleman^  and  the  Little  Wars  of  Lorn.* 


By  Neil  Munro, 

The  Author  of  "The  Lost  Pibroch." 


CHAPTER  XXVllI. 

I  stood  on  the  hillock  clothed  with  its 
stunted  baugh-trees  and  waited  lor  the  day 
that  was  mustering  somewhere  to  the  east, 
far  by  the  frozen  sea  of  moss  and  heather  tuft. 
A  sea  more  lonely  than  any  ocean  the  most 
wide  and  distant,  where  no  ship  heaves,  and 
no  isle  lifts  beckoning  trees  above  the  level 
of  the  waves;  a  sea  soundless,  with  no  life 
below  its  lamentable  surface,  no  little  fish 
or  proud  leviathan  plunging  and  romping 
and  Hashing  from  the  silver  roof  of  fretted 
wave  disheveled  to  the  deep  profound.  The 
moorfowl  does  not  cry  there,  the  coney  has 
no  habitation.  It  rolled,  that  sea  so  sour,  so 
curdled,  from  my  feet  away  to  mounts  1  knew 
by  day  stupendous  and  not  so  far,  but  now  in 
the  dark  so  hid  that  they  were  but  troubled 
clouds  upon  the  distant  marge.  There  was 
a  day  surely  when,  lashing  up  on  those  hills 
around,  were  waters  blue  and  stinging,  and 
some  plague-breath  blew  on  them  and  they 
shivered  and  dried  and  cracked  into  this 
parched  semblance  oi  what  they  were  in  the 
old  days  when  the  galleys  sailed  over.  No 
galleys  now.  Xo  white  birds  calling  eagerly 
in  the  .storm.  No  silver  bead  of  spray.  Only 
in  its  season  the  cannoch  tuft  and  that  itself 
but  sparsely:  the  very  bluebell  slums  a  track 
so  desolate,  the  sturdy  gall  itself  finds  no 
nourishment  here. 

The  gray  day  crept  above  the  land.  I 
watched  it  from  my  hillock,  and  I  shrank 
in  my  clothing  that  seemed  so  poor  a  shield- 
ing in  a  land  so  chill.  A  cold,  clammy  dawn, 
that  never  cleared  even  as  it  aged,  but  held 
a  hint  of  mist  to  come  that  should  have 
warned  me  of  the  danger  I  faced  in  venturing 
on  the  untraveled  surface  of  the  moor,  even 
upon  its  safer  verge.  But  it  seemed  so  simple 
a  thing  to  keep  low  to  the  left  and  down  on 
Glenurchy  that  I  thought  little  of  the  risk,  if 
I  rellected  upon  it  at  all. 

The  mist  made  no  sign  of  lifting  all  this 
time,  but  shrouded  the  country  as  if  it  were 
come  to  stay  for  ever,  and  I  was  doomed  to 
remain  till  the  end,  guessing  my  way  to  death 
in  a  silver-gray  reck.  I  strained  my  ears, 
and  far  off  to  the  right  T  heard  the  sr>und  of 
cattle  bellowing,  the  snorting  low  of  a  strik 
upon  the  hillside  when  he  wonders  at  the  lost 
p.istures  of  his  calfhood  in  the  merry  summer 
before.  So  out  I  set  in  that  direction,  and 
more  bellowing  arose,  and  by  and  by,  out 
of  the  mist  but  still  far  off,  came  a  long,  low 
wail  that  baffled  me.  It  was  like  no  sound 
nature  ever  confined  on  the  Highlands,  to  my 
mind,  unless  the  rare  call  of  the  Benderloch 


wolf  in  rigorous  weather.  I  stopped  and  lis- 
tened, with  my  inner  head  cracking  to  the 
strain,  and  as  1  was  thus  standing  in  wonder, 
a  great  form  leaped  out  at  me  from  the  mist, 
and  almost  ran  over  me  ere  it  lessened  to  the 
semblance  of  a  man,  and  1  had  John  M'lver 
of  Barbreck,  a  heated  and  hurried  gentleman 
of  arms,  in  my  presence. 

He  drew  up  with  a  shock,  put  his  hand  to 
his  vest,  and  I  could  see  him  cross  himself 
under  the  jacket. 

*'Not  a  bit  of  it,"  I  cried;  "no  wraith  nor 
w^arlock  this  time,  friend,  but  flesh  and  blood. 
Vet  Tm  bound  to  say  I  have  never  been 
nearer  ghostdom  than  now;  a  day  of  this 
moor  would  mean  death  to  me." 

He  shook  me  hurrriedly  and  warmly  by 
the  hand,  and  stared  in  my  face,  and  stam- 
mered, and  put  an  arm  about  my  waist  as 
if  1  were  a  girl,  and  turned  me  about  and 
led  me  to  a  little  tree  that  lifted  its  barren 
branches  above  the  moor.  He  was  in  such  a 
confusion  and  hurry  that  I  knew  something 
troubled  him,  so  I  left  him  to  choose  his  own 
time  for  explanation.  When  we  got  to  the 
tree,  he  showed  me  his  black  knife — an  extra 
long  and  deadly  weapon — laid  along  his 
waist,  and  "Out  dirk,"  said  he,  "there's  a  dog 
or  two  of  Italy  on  my  track  here."  His  mind, 
by  the  stress  of  his  words,  was  like  a  hurri- 
cane. 

Now,  I  knew  something  of  the  Black  Dogs 
of  Italy,  as  they  were  called,  the  abominable 
hounds  that  were  kept  by  the  Camcrons  and 
others  mainly  for  the  hunting  down  of  the 
Grcgarich. 

"Were  they  close  on  you?"  I  asked,  as  we 
prepared  to  meet  them. 

"Don't  you  hear  them  bay?"  said  he. 
"There  were  three  on  my  track:  I  struck  one 
through  the  throat  with  my  knife  and  ran, 
for  two  Italian  hounds  to  one  knife  is  a  poor 
bargain.  Between  us  we  should  get  rid  of 
them  before  the  owners  they  leg  for  come  up 
on  their  tails." 

"You  should  thank  God  who  got  you  out 
of  a  trouble  so  deep."  I  said,  astounded  at 
the  miracle  of  his  escape  so  far. 

"Oh.  ay!"  said  he:  **and  indeed  I  was 
pretty  clever  myself,  or  it  was  all  by  with 
me  when  one  of  the  black  fellows  set  his 
fangs  in  my  hose.  Here  are  his  partners; 
short  work  with  it.  on  the  neck  or  low  at  the 
belly  with  an  up-cut.  and  ward  your  throat." 

The  two  dogs  ran  with  ferocious  growls  at 
us  as  w-e  stood  by  the  little  tree,  their  faces 
gaping  and  their  quarters  streaked  with 
foam.     Strong    cruel    brutes,    they    did    not 
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swither  a  moment,  but  leaped  at  M'lver's 
throat.  With  one  swift  slash  of  the  knife,  my 
companion  almost  cut  the  head  off  the  body 
of  the  first,  and  I  reckoned  with  the  second. 
They  rolled  at  our  feet,  and  a  silence  fell  on 
the  country.  Up  M'lver  put  his  shoulders, 
(lighted  his  blade  on  a  tuft  of  bog-grass,  and 
whistled  a  stave  of  the  tune  they  call  "The 
Desperate  Battle." 

**If  I  had  not  my  lucky  penny  with  me  I 
would  wonder  at  this  meeting."  said  he  at 
last,  eyeing  me  with  a  look  of  real  content 
that  he  should  so  soon  have  fallen  into  my 
company  at  a  time  when  a  meeting  was  so 
unlikely.  **It  has  failed  me  once  or  twice  on 
occasions  far  less  important;  but  that  was 
perhaps  because  of  my  own  fumbling,  and  I 
forgive  it  all  because  it  brought  two  brave 
lads  together  like  barks  of  one  port  on  the 
ocean.  'Up  or  down?'  I  tossed  when  it  came 
to  putting  fast  heels  below  me,  and  *up'  won 
it,  and  here's  the  one  man  in  all  broad 
Albainn  I  would  be  seeking  for,  drops  out  of 
the  mist  at  the  very  feet  of  me.  Oh,  I'm  the 
most  wonderful  fellow  ever  stepped  heather, 
and  I  could  be  making  a  song  on  myself 
there  and  then  if  occasion  allowed.  Some 
people  have  genius,  and  that,  I'm  telling  you. 
is  well  enough  so  far  as  it  goes:  but  I  have 
luck  too,  and  I'm  not  so  sure  but  luck  is  a 
hantle  sight  better  than  genius.  I'm  guessing 
you  have  lost  your  way  in  the  mist  now?" 

He  looked  quizzingly  at  me,  and  I  was  al- 
most ashamed  to  admit  that  I  had  been  in  a 
maze  for  the  greater  part  of  the  morning. 

"And  no  skill  for  getting  out  of  it?"  he 
asked. 

"No  more  than  you  had  in  getting  into 
it,"  I  confessed. 

"My  good  scholar,"  said  he,  "I  could  walk 
you  out  into  a  drove-road  in  the  time  you 
would  be  picking  the  bog  from  your  feet. 
I'm  not  making  any  brag  of  an  art  that's  so 
common  among  old  himters  as  the  snaring 
,of  conies:  but  give  me  a  bush  or  a  tree  here 
and  there  in  a  flat  land  like  this,  and  an  herb 
here  and  there  at  my  feet,  and  while  winds 
from  the  north  blow  snell.  I'll  pick  my  way 
by  them.  It's  my  notion  that  they  learn  one 
many  things  at  colleges  that  are  no  great 
value  in  the  real  trials  of  life.  You,  I  make 
no  doubt,  would  be  kenning  the  name  of  an 
herb  in  the  Latin,  and  I  have  but  the  Gaelic 
for  it.  and  that's  good  enough  for  me:  but  I 
ken  the  use  of  it  as  a  traveler's  friend  when- 
ever rains  are  smirring  and  mists  are  blow- 
ing. 

"I  daresay  there's  much  in  what  you  state." 
T  confessed,  honestly  enough:  "I  wish  I  could 
change  some  of  mv  schooling  for  the  art  of 
winning  oflF  Moor  Rannoch." 

Pie  changed  his  humor  in  a  flash.  "Man." 
said  he.  "I'm  maybe  eiving  mvsclf  over-much 
credit  at  woodcraft:  it's  so  seldom  I  out  it  to 
the  tri.il  that  if  we  get  clear  of  the  ^foor 
before  nieht  it'll  be  as  much  to  your  credit 
as  to  mine." 

As  it  happened  his  vanity  about  his  gift 
got  but  a  brief  gratification,  for  he  had  not 
led  me  bv  his  sicrns  more  than  a  mile  on  the 
^ay  to  the  south  than  w^e  came  again  to  a 


cluster  of  lochans,  and  among  them  a  large 
fellow  called  Loch  Ba,  where  the  wist  was 
lifting  rapidly.  Through  the  cleared  air  we 
traveled  at  a  good  speed,  off  the  Moor, 
among  Breadalbane  braes,  and  fast  though 
we  went  it  was  a  weary  march,  but  at  last  we 
reached  Loch  Tulla,  and  from  there  to  the 
Bridge  of  Urcliy.  was  no  more  than  a  meri- 
dian daunder. 

The  very  air  seemed  to  change  to  a  kinder 
feeling  in  this,  the  frontier  of  the  home-land. 
A  scent  of  wet  birk  was  in  the  wind.  The 
river,  hurrying  through  grassy  levels,  glucked 
and  clattered  and  plopped  most  gayly,  and 
bubble  chased  bubble  as  if  all  were  in  a  haste 
to  reach  Lochow  of  the  bosky  isles  and  holy. 
Oh!  but  it  was  heartsome.  and  as  we  rested 
ourselves  a  little  on  the  banks  we  were  full 
of  content  to  think  we  were  now  in  a  friendly 
country,  and  it  was  a  fair  pleasure  to  think 
that  the  dead  leaves  and  broken  branches  we 
threw  in  the  stream  would  be  dancing  in  all 
likelihood  round  the  isle  of  Innishael  by 
nightfall. 

We  ate  our  chack  with  exceeding  content 
and  waited  for  a  time  on  the  chance  that 
some  of  our  severed  company  from  Dalness 
would  appear,  though  M'lver's  instruction  as 
to  the  rendezvous  had  been  given  on  the 
prospect  that  they  would  reach  the  Brig 
earlier  in  the  day.  But  after  an  hour  or  two 
of  waiting  there  was  no  sign  of  them,  and 
there  was  nothing  for  us  but  to  assume  that 
they  had  reached  the  Brig  by  noon  as  agreed 
on  and  passed  on  their  way  down  the  glen. 
A  signal  held  together  by  two  stones  on  the 
glen-side  of  the  Brig  indeed  confirmed  this 
notion  almost  as  soon  as  we  formed  it,  and 
we  were  annoyed  that  we  had  not  observed 
it  sooner.  Three  springs  of  gall,  a  leaf  of  ivv 
from  the  bridge  arch  where  it  grew  in  dark 
green  sprays  of  glossy  sheen,  and  a  bare  twig 
of  oak  standing  up  at  a  slant  were  held  down 
on  the  parapet  by  a  peeled  willow  withy,  one 
end  of  which  pointed  in  the  direction  of  the 
glen. 

It  was  M'lver  who  came  on  the  symbols 
first,  and  "We're  a  day  behind  the  fair."  said 
he.  "Our  friends  are  all  safe  and  on  their 
way  before  us:  look  at  that." 

I  confessed  I  was  no  hand  at  puzzles. 

"Man."  he  said,  "there's  a  whole  history 
in  it!  Three  sprigs  of  call  mean  three 
Campbells,  do  they  not?  and  that's  the  baron- 
bailie  and  Sonachan.  and  this  one  with  the 
leaves  off  the  half  side  is  the  fellow  with  the 
want.  And  oak  is  Stewart — a  very  cunning 
clan  to  be  fighting  or  fraying  or  traveling 
with,  for  this  signal  is  Stewart's  work,  or 
I'm  a  fool:  the  others  had  not  the  gumption 
for  it.  And  what's  the  ivy  but  Clan  Gordon, 
and  the  peeled  withy  but  hurry,  and — surely 
that  will  be  doing  for  the  reading  of  a  very 
simple  tale.  Let  us  be  taking  our  ways.  I 
have  a  great  admiration  for  Stewart  that  he 
managed  to  do  so  well  with  this  thing,  but 
I  could  have  bettered  that  sign  if  it  were  mine 
by  a  chapter  or  two  more." 

"It  contains  a  wonderful  deal  of  matter 
for  the  look  of  it,"  I  confessed. 

'And   yet,"    said   he,    "it   leaves    out    two 
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points  I  consider  of  the  greatest  importance. 
Where's  the  Dark  Dame,  and  when  did  our 
friends  pass  this  way?  A  few  chucky-stones 
would  have  left  the  hour  plain  to  our  view, 
and  there's  no  word  of  the  old  lady." 

I  thought  for  a  second,  then,  "I  can  read  a 
bit  further  myself,"  said  I ;  "for  there's  no  hint 
here  of  the  Dark  Dame  because  she  was  not 
here.  They  left  the  suaichcantas  just  of  as 
many  as  escaped  from " 

"And  so  they  did!  Where  are  my  wits 
to  miss  a  tale  so  plain?"  said  he.  "She'll 
be  in  Dalness  yet,  perhaps  better  off  than 
scouring  the  wilds,  for  after  all  even  the 
MacDonalds  are  human,  and  a  half-wit  widow 
woman  would  be  sure  of  their  clemency.  It 
was  very  clever  of  you  to  think  of  that  now." 

I  looked  again  at  the  oak-stem,  still  stick- 
ing up  at  the  slant.  "It  might  as  well  have 
lain  flat  under  the  peeled  wand  like  the 
others."  I  thought,  and  then  the  reason  for 
its  position  flashed  on  me.  It  was  with  just 
a  touch  of  vanity  I  said  my  friend,  "A  little 
colleging  may  be  of  some  use  at  woodcraft, 
too,  if  it  sharpens  Elrigmore's  wits  enough  to 
read  the  signs  that  Barbreck's  eagle  eye  can 
find  nothing  in.  I  could  tell  the  very  hour 
our  friends  left  here." 

"Not  on  their  own  marks,"  he  replied 
sharply,  casting  his  eyes  very  quickly  again 
on  twig  and  leaf. 

"On  nothing  else."  said  I. 

He  looked  again,  flushed  with  vexation, 
and  cried  himself  beat  to  make  more  of  it 
than  he  had  done. 

"What's  the  oak  branch  put  so  for,  with 
its  point  to  the  sky,  if ?" 

"I  have  you  now!"  he  cried;  "it's  to  show 
the  situation  of  the  sun  when  they  left  the 
rendezvous.  Three  o'clock,  and  no  mist  with 
them:  good  lad.  good  lad!  Well,  we  must 
be  going.  And  now  that  we're  on  the  safe 
side  of  Argile  there's  only  one  thing  vexing 
me,  that  we  might  have  been  here  and  all 
together  half  a  day  ago  if  yon  whelp  of  a 
whey-faced  MacDonald  in  the  bed  had  been 
less  of  the  fox." 

"Indeed  and  he  might  have  been,"  said  I, 
as  we  pursued  our  way.  "A  common  feeling 
of  gratitude  for  the  silver " 

"Gratitude!"  cried  John,  "say  no  more;  you 
have  fathomed  the  cause  of.  his  bitterness  at 
the  first  trial.  If  I  had  beei^  a  boy  in  a  bed 
myself,  and  some  reckless  soldiery  of  a  for- 
eign clan,  out  of  a  Sassenach  notion  of 
decency,  insulted  my  mother  and  my  home 
with  a  covert  gift  of  coin  to  pay  for  a  night's 
lodging.  I  would  throw  it  in  their  faces  and 
follow  it  up  with  stones." 

Refreshed  by  our  rest  and  heartened  by  our 
meal,  we  took  to  the  drove-road  almost  with 
lightness,  and  walked  through  the  evening  till 
the  moon,  the  same  that  gleamed  on  Loch 
Lhinne  and  Lochiel,  and  lighted  Argile  to  the 
doom  of  his  reputation  for  the  time  being, 
swept  a  path  of  gold  upon  Lochow,  still 
hampered  with  broken  ice.  The  air  was  still, 
there  was  no  snow,  and  at  Corryghoil,  the 
first  house  of  any  dignity  we  came  to  we 
went  up  and  stayed  with  the  tenant  till  the 
morning.      And    there    we    learned    that    the 


minister  and  the  three  Campbells  and  Stewart, 
the  last  with  a  bullet  in  his  shoulder,  had 
passed  through  early  in  the  afternoon  on  their 
way  to  Cladich. 

CHAPTER  XXIX. 

It  was  not,  however,  till  he  had  got  down 
Glenaora  as  far  as  Camus  that  we  found  either 
kindness  or  conversation.  In  that  pleasant 
huddle  of  small  cothouses,  the  Macarthurs, 
aye  a  dour  and  buoyant  race,  were  making 
up  their  homes  again  as  fast  as  they  could, 
inspired  by  the  old  pliilosophy  that  if  an  in- 
scrutable God  should  level  a  poor  man's 
dwelling  with  the  dust  of  the  valley,  he  should 
even  take  the  stroke  with  calmness  and  start 
to  the  building  again.  So  the  Macarthurs, 
some  of  them  back  from  their  flight  before 
Antrim  and  Athole,  were  throng  bearing 
stone  from  the  river  and  turf  from  the  brae, 
and  setting  up  those  homes  of  the  poor,  that 
have  this  advantage  over  the  homes  of  the 
wealthy,  that  they  are  so  easily  replaced.  In 
this  same  Camus,  in  later  years,  I  have  made 
a  meal  that  showed  curiously  the  resources 
of  its  people.  Hunting  one  day,  I  went  to  a 
little  cothouse  there  and  asked  for  something 
to  eat.  A  field  of  unreaped  barley  stood  ripe 
and  dry  before  the  door.  Out  the  housewife 
went  and  cut  some  straws  of  it,  while  her 
daughter  shook  cream  in  a  bottle,  chanting 
a  churn-charm  the  while.  The  straw  was 
burned  to  dry  the  grain,  the  breeze  win'd  it, 
the  quern  ground  it,  the  fire  cooked  the  ban- 
nocks of  it.  Then  a  cow  was  milked,  a  couple 
of  eggs  were  found  in  the  loft,  and  I  sat  down 
in  a  marvellously  short  space  of  time  to  bread 
and  butter,  milk,  eggs  and  a  little  drop  of 
spirits  that  was  the  only  ready-made  provand 
in  the  house.  And  though  now  they  were 
divided  between  the  making  of  coronachs 
and  the  building  of  their  homes,  they  had  still 
the  art  to  pick  a  dinner,  as  it  were,  off  the 
lichcned  stone. 

Coming  this  way  from  Lochnow,  the  trav- 
eller will  get  his  first  sight  of  the  waters  of 
Loch  Finne  by  standing  on  a  stone  that  lies 
upon  a  little  knowe  above  his  lordship's 
stables.  It  is  a  spot,  they  say.  Argile  himself 
had  a  keen  relish  for.  and  after  a  day  of  chas- 
ing the  deer  among  the  hills  and  woods, 
sometimes  would  he  come  and  stand  there 
and  look  with  satisfaction  on  his  country.  For 
he  could  sec  the  fat,  rich  fields  of  his  policies 
there,  and  the  tumultuous  sea  that  swarms  with 
fish,  and  to  his  left  he  could  witness  Glenaora 
and  all  the  piled-up  numerous  mountains  that 
are  full  of  story  if  not  of  crop.  To  this  little 
knowe  M'lver  and  I  made  our  way.  I  would 
have  rushed  on  it  with  a  boy's  impetuous- 
ness.  but  he  stopped  me  with  a  hand  on  the 
sleeve. 

"Canny,  canny,"  said  he,  "let  us  get  the 
very  best  of  it.  There's  a  cloud  on  the  sun 
that'll  make  Finne  as  cold,  flat  and  dead  as 
lead;   wait  till   it  passes." 

We  waited  but  a  second  or  two,  and  then 
the  sun  shot  out  above  us,  and  we  stepped 
on  the  hillock  and  we  looked,  with  our  bon- 
nets in  our  hands. 

Loch    Finne    stretched    out    before    us,    a 
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spread  of  twinkling  silver  waves  that  searched 
into  the  curves  of  a  myriad  bays;  it  was  dot- 
ted with  skiffs.  And  the  yellow  light  of  the 
early  year  gilded  the  remotest  hills  of  Ardno 
and  Ben  Ime.  and  the  Old  Man  Mountain 
lifted  his  anciently  rimy  chin,  still  merrily 
defiant,  to  the  sky.  The  parks  had  a  greener 
hue  than  any  we  had  seen  to  the  north;  the 
town  revealed  but  its  higher  chimneys  and 
the  gable  of  the  kirk,  still  its  smoke  told  of 
occupation;  the  castle  frowned  as  of  old.  and 
over  all  rose  Dunchuach. 

*'0  Dunchuach!  Dunchuach!'*  cried 
M'lver.  in  an  ecstasy,  spreading  otit  his  arms, 
and  I  thought  of  the  old  war  worn  Greeks 
who  came  with  weary  marches  to  their  native 

seas.  • 

"Dunchuach!  Dunchuach!"  he  said,  "far 
have  I  wandered,  and  many  a  town  I've  seen, 
and  many  a  prospect  that  was  fine,  and  I  have 
made  songs  to  maids  and  mountains,  and 
foreign  castles  too,  but  never  a  verse  to  Dun- 
chuach. I  do  not  know  the  words,  but  at 
my  heart  is  lilting  the  very  tune,  and  the  spirit 
of  it  is  here  at  my  breast.** 

Then  the  apple  rose  in  his  throat,  and  he 
turned  him  round  about  that  I  might  not 
guess  the  tear  was  at  his  eye. 

"Tuts,"  said  I.  broken,  "  *tis  at  my  own;  I 
feel  like  a  girl." 

"Just  a  tickling  at  the  pap  o*  the  hass,**  he 
said  in  English:  and  then  we  both  laughed. 

It  was  the  afternoon  when  we  got  into  the 
town.  The  streets  was  in  the  great  confusion 
of  a  fair-day.  crowded  with  burgesses  and 
landward  tenants,  men  and  women  from  all 
parts  of  the  countryside  still  on  their  way 
back  from  flight,  or  gathered  for  news  of  In- 
verlochy  from  the  survivors,  of  whom  we 
were  the  last  to  arrive.  Tradesmen  from  the 
Lowlands  were  busy  fitting  shops  and  houses 
with  doors  and  wmdows.  or  filling  up  the 
gaps  made  by  fire  in  the  long  lands,  for  Mac- 
Cailein's  first  thought  on  his  return  from 
Edinburgh  had  been  the  comfort  of  the  com- 
mon people.  Seamen  clamoured  at  the  quay, 
loud-spoken  mariners  from  the  ports  of 
Greenock  and  Dunbarton,  and  their  busses 
tugged  at  anchor  in  the  upper  bay  or  sat 
shoulder  to  shoulder  in  a  friendly  congrega- 
tion under  the  breast-wall,  laden  to  the  beams 
with  merchandise  and  provender  for  this 
hungry  country.  If  Inneraora  had  been  keen- 
ing for  the  lost  of  Inverlochy.  it  had  got  oyer 
it;  at  least  we  found  no  public  lamentation 
such  as  made  our  traverse  on  Lochow-side 
so  dreary.  Rather  was  there  something  eager 
and  rapt  about  the  comportment  of  the  peo- 
ple. They  talked  little  of  what  was  over  and 
bye  with,  except  to  curse  our  Lowland 
troops,  whose  unacquaintance  with  native  war 
had  lost  us  Inverlochy.  The  women  went 
about  their  business,  red-eyed,  wan,  silent, 
for  the  most  part:  the  men  mortgaged  the 
future,  and  drowned  care  in  debauchery  in 
the  alehouses.  A  town  all  out  of  its  ordinary, 
tapsilteerie.  Walking  in  it.  I  was  beat  to 
imagine  clearly  what  it  had  been  like  in  its 
placid  day  of  peace.  I  could  never  think  of 
it  as  ever  again  to  be  free  from  this  most 
tawdry  aspect  of  war.  a  community  in  good 


order,  with  the  day  moving  from  dawn  to 
dusk  with  douce  steps,  and  no  sharp  agony 
at  i'.:e  public  breast. 

But  we  had  no  excuse  for  lingering  long 
over  our  first  entrance  upon  its  blue  flag- 
stone pavements;  our  first  duty  was  to  report 
ourselves  in  person  to  our  commander,  whose 
return  to  Inneraora  Castle  we  had  been  ap- 
prised of  at  Cladich. 

CHAPTER  XXX. 

This  need  for  waiting  upon  his  lordship 
so  soon  after  the  great  reverse  was  a  sour  bite 
to  swallow,  for  M'lver  as  well  as  myself. 
M'lver,  had  he  his  own  way  of  it,  would  have 
met  his  chief  and  cousin  alone;  and  he  gave 
a  hint  delicately  of  that  kind,  affecting  to  be 
interested  only  in  sparing  me  the  trouble  and 
helping  me  home  to  Elrigmore.  where  my 
father  and  his  men  had  returned  three  days 
before.  But  I  knew  an  officer's  duty  too  well 
for  that,  and  insisted  on  accompanying  him, 
certain  (with  some  mischievous  humour  in 
spoiling  his  fair  speeches)  that  he  dared 
scarcely  be  so  fair-faced  and  flattering  to  Mac- 
Cailein  before  me  as  he  would  be  alone  with 
him. 

The  castle  had  the  stillness  of  the  grave. 
Every  guest  had  fled  as  quickly  as  he  could 
from  this  retreat  of  a  naked  and  ashamed 
soul.  Where  pipers  played  as  a  custom,  and 
laughter  rang,  there  was  the  melancholy  hush 
of  a  monastery.  The  servants  went  about 
a-tiptoe.  speaking  in  whispers  lest  their  mas- 
ter should  be  irritated  in  his  fever,  the  very 
banner  on  the  tower  hung  limp  about  its 
pole,  hiding  the  black  galley  of  its  blazon, 
now  a  lymphad  of  disgrace.  As  we  went  over 
the  bridge  a  little  dog.  his  lordship*s  favour- 
ite, lying  at  the  door,  weary,  no  doubt,  of 
sullen  looks  and  silence,  came  leaping  and 
barking  about  us  at  John's  cheery  invitation, 
in  a  joy.  as  it  would  appear,  to  meet  any  one 
with  a  spark  of  life  and  friendliness. 

Argile  was  in  his  bedchamber  and  between 
blankets,  in  the  hands  of  his  physician,  who 
had  been  bleeding  him.  He  had  a  minister 
for  mind  and  body,  for  Gordon  was  with  him, 
too,  and  stayed  with  him  during  our  visit, 
though  the  chirurgeon  left  the  room  with  a 
word  of  caution  to  his  patient  not  to  excite 
hilmself. 

"Wise  advice,  is  it  not.  gentlemen?**  said 
the  marquis.  "As  if  one  stirred  up  his  own 
passions  like  a  dame  waiting  on  a  drunken 
husband.  I  am  glad  to  see  you  back,  more 
especially  as  Master  Gordon  was  just  telling 
me  of  the  surprise  at  Dalness.  and  the  chance 
that  you  had  been  cut  down  there  by  the 
MacDonalds.  who.  luckily  for  him  and 
Sonachan  and  the  others,  all  followed  you 
in  your  flight  and  gave  them  a  chance  of  an 
easy  escape.** 

He  shook  hands  with  us  warmly  enough, 
with  fingers  moist  and  nervous.  A  raised 
look  was  in  his  visage,  his  hair  hung  upon 
a  brow  of  exceeding  pallor.  I  realised  at  a 
half-glance  the  commotion  that  was  within. 

"A  drop  of  wine?*' 

"Thank  you."  said  I.  "but  I'm  after  a  glass 
in  the  town.**    I  was  yet  to  learn  sorrow  for 
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this  unhappy  nobleman  whose  conduct  had 
bittcred  me  all  the  way  from  Lorn. 

MacCailcin  scrutinised  me  sharply,  and 
opened  iiis  lips  as  it  were  to  say  something, 
but  changed  his  mind,  and  made  a  gesture 
towards  the  bottle,  which  John  Splendid 
speedily  availed  himself  of  with  a  "Here's  one 
who  has  no  swither  about  it.  Lord  knows 
I've  had  few  enough  of  life's  comforts  this 
past  week!" 

Gordon  sat  with  a  Bible  in  his  hand,  ab- 
stracted, his  eyes  staring  on  a  window  that 
lookt'd  on  the  branches  of  the  highest  tree 
about  the  castle.  He  had  been  reading  or 
praying  with  his  master  before  the  physician 
liad  come  in;  he  had  been  doing  his  duty  (I 
couhl  swear  by  his  stern  jaw),  and  making 
MacCailein  Mor  writhe  to  the  flame  of  a  con- 
science revived.  There  was  a  constraint  on 
the  company  for  some  minutes,  on  no  one 
more  than  Argile.  who  sat  propped  up  on  his 
bolsters,  and,  fiddling  with  long,  thin  fingers, 
with  the  fringes  of  his  coverlet,  looked  every 
way  but  in  the  eyes  of  M'lver  or  myself.  I 
can  swear  John  was  glad  enough  to  escape 
their  glance.  He  was  as  little  at  ease  as  his 
master,  made  all  the  fuss  he  could  with  his 
bottle,  and  drank  his  wine  with  far  too  great 
a  deliberatinn  for  a  person  generally  pretty 
bri«k  with  the  breaker. 

"It*s  a  fine  dnv,"  said  he  at  last,  breaking 
the  «;ilcnrc.  "The  bark  of  the  winter's 
broken  fairly.'*  Then  he  started  and  looked 
at  me,  conscious  that  I  might  have  some  con- 
tempt for  so  frail  an  opening. 

"Did  you  come  here  to  speak  about  the 
weather?"  asked  MacCailein,  with  a  sour 
wearied  smile. 

"No."  said  M'lvcr.  rutTling  up  at  once.  "I 
came  to  ask  when  you  are  going  to  take  us 
back  the  road  we  came?' 

"To — to — ovcrbye?"  asked  MacCailein, 
baulking  at  the  name. 

"Just  so:  to  Inverlochy."  answered  M'lver. 
"I  suppose  we  are  to  give  them  a  call  when 
we  can  muster  enough  men?" 

"Hadn't  we  better  consider  where  we  are 
first?"  said  MacCailein.  Then  he  put  his  fair 
hand  through  his  ruddy  locks  and  sighed. 
"Have  you  nothing  to  say  (and  be  done  with 
it)  about  my — my — my  part  in  the  aflFair?  His 
reverence  here  has  had  his  will  of  me  on  that 
score." 

M'lver  darted  a  look  of  annoyance  at  the 
minister,  who  seemed  to  pay  no  heed,  but  still 
to  have  his  thoughts  far  ofT. 

"T  have  really  nothing  to  say.  your  lord- 
ship, except  that  I  am  glad  to  see  you  spared 
to  us  here  instead  of  being  loft  a  corpse  with 
our  honest  old  kinsman  Auchinbreck  (bcau- 
tiachd  lcas\)  and  more  gentry  of  your  clan  and 
house  than  the  Blue  Quarry  will  make  tombs 
for  in  Kilmalieu.  If  the  minister  has  been 
preaching,  it's  his  trade:  it's  what  you  pay 
him   for.     I'm   no  homilist,   thank   God,   and 


no  man  s  conscience. 


Xo,  no;  God  knows  you  are  not,"  said 
Argile.  in  a  tone  of  pity  and  vexation.  "I 
think  I  said  before  that  you  were  the  poorest 
of  consciences  to  a  man  in  a  hesitancy  be- 
tween duty  and  inclination.  .  .  .  And  all 
my  guests  have  left  me,  John;  I'm  a  lonely 


man  in  my  castle  of  Inneraora  this  day, 
except  for  the  prayers  of  a  wife — God  bless 
and  keep  her! — who  knows  and  comprehends 
my  spirit.  And  I  have  one  more  friend  here 
in  this  room " 

"Vou  count  on  John  M'lver  to  the  yetts 
of  hell,"  said  my  friend,  "and  I  am  the  proud 
man  that  you  should  think  of  it." 

"1  am  obliged  to  you  for  that,  kinsman," 
said  his  lordship  in  Gaelic,  with  a  by-your- 
leave  to  the  cleric.  "But  do  not  give  your 
witless  vanity  a  foolish  airing  before  my 
chaplain."  'Ihen  he  added  in  the  English, 
"When  the  fairy  was  at  my  cradle  side  and 
gave  my  mother  choice  of  my  gifts,  I  wish 
she  had  chosen  rowth  of  real  friends.  I  could 
be  doing,  with  more  about  me  of  the  quality 
I  mention;  better  than  horse  and  foot  would 
they  be,  more  trusty  than  the  claymores  of 
my  clan.  It  might  be  the  slogan  'Cmachan' 
whenever  it  wist,  and  Archibald  of  Argilt 
would  be  more  puissant  than  he  of  Homer's 
story.  People  have  envied  me  when  they  have 
heard  me  called  King  of  the  Highlands — fools 
that  did  not  know  I  was  the  poorest,  weak- 
est man  of  his  time,  surrounded  by  flatterers, 
instead  of  friends.  Gordon.  Gordon,  I  am  the 
victim  of  the  Highland  liar,  that  smooth- 
tongued  " 

"Call  it  the  Campbell  liar,"  I  cried  bitterly, 
thinking  of  my  father.  "Your  clan  has  not  the 
reputation  of  guile  for  nothing,  and  if  you 
refused  straightforward  honest  outside  coun- 
sel sometimes,  it  was  not  for  the  want  of  its 
offering." 

"I  cry  your  pardon,"  said  MacCailein, 
meekly,  "I  should  have  learned  to  discrim- 
inate by  now.  Blood's  thicker  than  water 
they  say,  but  it's  not  so  pure  and  transparent; 
I  have  found  my  blood  drumly  enough." 

"And  ready  enough  to  run  freely  for  yon," 
said  M'lver,  but  half  comprehending  his  per- 
plexed mind.  "Your  lordship  should  be  the 
last  to  echo  any  sentiment  directed  against 
the  name  and  fame  of  Clan  Campbell." 

"Indeed  they  gave  me  their  blood  freely 
enough— a  thousand  of  them  lying  yonder  in 
the  north— I  wish  they  had  been  so  lavish, 
those  closest  about  me,  with  truth  and  honour. 
For  that  I  must  depend  on  an  honest  ser- 
vant of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  one  man  in 
my  pay  with  the  courage  to  confront  me  with 
no  cloaked  speech,  but  his  naked  thought, 
though  it  should  lash  me  like  whips.  Oh 
many  a  time  my  wife,  who  is  none  of  our 
race,  warned  me  against  the  softening  in- 
fluence, the  blight  and  rot  of  this  eternal 
air  of  flattery  that's  round  about  Castle  In- 
neraora like  a  swamp  vapour.  She's  in  Stir- 
ling to-day— I  ken  it  in  my  heart  that  to-night 
she'll  weep  upon  her  pillow  because  she'll 
know  fate  has  found  the  weak  link  in  her 
goodman's  armour  again." 

John  Splendid's  brow  came  down  upon  a 
most  perplexed  face;  this  seemed  all  beyond 
him  but  he  knew  his  master  was  somehow 
blaming  the  world  at  large  for  his  own 
error. 

"Come,  now,  John,"  said  his  lordship,  turn- 
ing and  leaning  on  his  arm  and  looking  seri- 
ously at  his  kinsman.  "Come  now,  what  do 
you  think  of  me  here  without  a  wound  but 
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at  the  heart,  with  Auchinbreck  and  all  my 
gallant  fellows  yonder?" 

"Auchinbreck  was  a  soldier  by  trade  and  a 
good  one  too,"  answered  M'lver,  at  his  usual 
trick  of  prevarication. 

"And  a  flatterer  like  yourself,  you  mean," 
said  his  lordship.  "He  and  you  learned  the 
lesson  in  the  same  school,  I'm  thinking.  And 
as  ill  luck  had  it,  his  ill  council  found  me  on 
the  swither,  as  yours  did  when  Colkitto  came 
down  the  glens  there  to  rape  and  burn.  That's 
the  Devil  for  you;  he's  aye  planning  to  have 
the  minute  and  the  man  together.  Come,  sir, 
come,  sir,  what  do  you  think,  what  do  you 
think?" 

He  rose  as  he  spoke  and  put  his  knees 
below  him,  and  leaned  across  the  bed  with 
hands  upon  the  blankets,  staring  his  kinsman 
in  the  face  as  if  he  would  pluck  the  truth  from 
him  out  at  the  very  eyes.  His  voice  rose  to 
an  animal  cry  with  an  agony  in  it;  the  sinister 
look  that  did  him  such  injustice  breathed 
across  his  visage.  His  knuckle  and  collar- 
bones shone  blae  through  the  tight  skin. 

"What  do  I  think?"  echoed  M'lver.  "Well, 


now 

"On  your  honour  now,"  cried  Argile,  claw- 
ing him  by  the  shoulder. 

At  that  M'lver's  countenance  changed;  he 
threw  off  his  soft  complaisance,  and  cruelty 
and  temper  stiffened  his  jaw. 

"I'll  soon  give  you  that,  my  Lord  of  Ar- 
gile," said  he.  "I  can  lie  like  a  Dutch  major 
for  convenience  sake,  but  put  me  on  honour 
and  you'll  get  the  truth  if  it  cost  me  my  life. 
Purgatory's  your  portion,  Argile,  for  a  Sun- 
day's work  that  makes  our  name  a  mock  to- 
day across  the  envious  world.  Take  to  your 
books  and  your  preachers,  sir,  you're  for  the 
cloister  and  not  for  the  field;  and  if  I  live 
a  hundred  years,  I'll  deny  I  went  with  you  to 
Inverlochy.  I  left  my  sword  in  Badenoch,  but 
here's  my  dagger"  (and  he  threw  it  with  a 
clatter  on  the  floor)  "it's  the  last  tool  I'll 
handle  in  the  service  of  a  scholar.  To-mor- 
row the  old  big  wars  for  me;  Hebron's 
troopers  will  welcome  an  umquhil  comrade, 
and  1*11  find  no  swithering  captains  among  the 
cavaliers  in  France." 

Back  sat  my  lord  in  bed,  and  laughed  with 
a  surrender  shrill  and  distraught,  until  Master 
Gordon  and  I  calmed  him.  and  there  was  his 
cousin  still  before  him  in  a  passion,  standing 
in  the  middle  of  the  floor. 

"Stop,  stop,  John."  he  cried;  "now  that 
for  once  Tve  got  the  truth  from  you  let  us 
be  better  friends  than  ever  before.* 

"Never  the  same  again."  said  M'lver  firmly, 
"never  the  same  again,  for  you  ken  my  esti- 
mate of  you  now;  and  what  avails  my 
courtesy?" 

"Your  flatteries,  you  mean,"  said  Argile. 
good-natured.  "And.  besides,  you  speak  only 
of  my  two  blunders;  you  know  my  other 
parts,  you  know  that  by  nature  I  am  no  pal- 
troon." 

"That's  no  credit  to  you.  sir;  it's  the  strong 
blood  of  Diarmaid:  there  was  no  paltroon 
in  the  race  but  what  came  in  on  the  wron^ 
side  of  the  blanket.  I've  said  it  first,  and 
I'll  say  it  to  the  last,  your  spirit  is  smoored 


among  the  books.  Paper  and  ink  will  be 
the  Gael's  undoing;  my  mother  taught  me, 
and  my  mother  knew;  so  long  as  we  lived  by 
our  hands  we  were  the  world's  invincibles. 
Rome  met  us  and  Rome  tried  us,  and  her 
corps  might  come  in  winter  torrents,  but  they 
never  tore  us  from  our  hills  and  keeps.  What 
Rome  may  never  do,  that  may  paper  and 
sheepskin;  you,  yourself,  MacCailein,  have 
the  name  of  plying  pen  and  ink  very  well  to 
your  own  purpose  in  the  fingers  of  old  lairds 
who  have  small  skill  of  that  contrivance." 

He  would  have  passed  on  in  this  outra- 
geous strain  without  remission,  had  not  Gor- 
don checked  him  with  a  determined  and  un- 
abashed voice.  He  told  him  to  sit  down 
in  silence  or -leave  the  room,  and  asked  him 
to  look  upon  his  master  and  see  if  that  high 
fever  was  a  condition  to  inflame  in  a  fit  of 
temper.  John  Splendid  cooled  a  little,  and 
went  to  the  window,  looking  down  with  eyes 
of  far  surmise  upon  the  pleasance  and  the 
town  below,  chewing  his  temper  between  his 
teeth. 

"You  see.  Elrigmore,  what  a  happy  King 
of  the  Highlands  I  am,"  said  the  marquis 
despondently.  "Fortunate  Auchinbreck  to  be 
all  by  with  it  after  a  moment's  agony!" 

"He  died  like  a  good  soldier,  sir,"  I  said; 
"he  was  by  all  accounts  a  man  of  some  vices; 
but  he  wiped  them  out  in  his  own  blood." 

"Are  you  sure  of  that?  Is  it  not  the  old 
folly  of  the  code  of  honour,  the  mad  exalta- 
tion of  mere  valour  in  arms  that  makes  you 
think  so?  What  if  he  was  spilling  his  drops 
in  the  wrong  side?  He  was  against  his  king 
at  least,  and — O  my  wits,  my  wits,  what  am 
I  saying?  ...  I  saw  you  did  not  drink 
my  wine,  Elrigmore:  am  I  so  low  as  that?" 

"There  is  no  man  so  low,  my  lord,"  said 
I,  "but  he  may  be  yet  exalted.  We  are,  the 
best  of  us,  the  instruments  of  a  whimsical 
providence"  ("What  a  rank  doctrine."  mut- 
tered the  minister),  "and  Ca?sar  himself  was 
sometimes  craven  before  his  portents.  You. 
my  lord,  have  the  one  consolation  left,  that 
all's  not  bye  yet  with  the  cause  you  champion, 
and  you  may  lead  it  to  the  highest  victory." 

Argile  took  a  grateful  glance  at  me.  "You 
know  what  I  am,"  he  said,  "not  a  man  of  the 
happy,  single  mood  like  our  friend  Barbreck 
here,  but  tossed  between  philosophies.  I  am 
paying  bitterly  for  my  pliability,  for  who  so 
much  the  sport  of  life  as  the  man  who  knows 
right  well  the  gait  he  should  gang,  and  prays 
fervently  to  be  permitted  to  follow  it,  but 
sometimes  stumble  in  the  ditch?  Monday,  oh 
Monday:  I  must  be  at  Edinburgh  and  face 
them  all!  'Tis  that  dauntens  me."  His  eyes 
seemed  to  swim  in  blood,  as  he  looked  at  me. 
or  through  me.  aghast  at  the  horror  of  his 
situation,  and  sweat  stood  in  blobs  upon  his 
brow.  "That."  he  went  on,  "weighs  me  down 
like  lead.  Here  about  me  my  people  know 
me,  and  many  palliate  the  mistake  of  a  day  by 
the  recollection  of  a  lifetime's  honour.  I 
blame  Auchinbreck:  I  blame  the  chieftains: 
they  said  I  must  take  to  the  galley;  I 
blame " 

"Blame  no  one,  Argile,**  said  Master  Gor- 
don, standing  up  before  him,  not  a  second 
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too  soon,  for  he  had  his  hand  on  the  dirk 
M'lvcr  had  thrown  down.  Then  he  turned 
to  us  with  ejecting  arms,  "Out  you  go,"  he 
cried  sternly,  **out  you  go;  what  delight  have 
you  in  seeing  a  nobleman  on  the  rack?" 

As  the  door  closed  behind  us  wc  could  hear 
Argile  sob. 

Seventeen  years  later,  if  I  may  quit  the 
thread  of  my  history  and  take  in  a  piece  that 
more  properly  belongs  to  the  later  adventures 
of  John  Splendid,  I  saw  my  lord  die  by  the 
maiden.  Being  then  in  his  tail,  I  dined  with 
him  and  his  friends  thw  day  before  he  died, 
and  he  spoke  with  exceeding  cheerfulness  of 
that  hour  M'lver  and  I  found  him  in  bed  in 
Inneraora.  "You  saw  me  at  my  worst,"  said 
he.  "on  two  occasions;  bide  till  to-morrow 
and  you'll  see  me  at  my  best.  I  never  un- 
masked to  mortal  man  till  that  day  Gordon 
put  you  out  of  my  room."  I  stayed  and  saw 
him  die;  I  saw  his  head  up  and  his  chin  in 
the  air  as  behooved  his  quality,  that  day  he 
went  through  that  noisy,  crowded,  causied 
Edinburgh — Edinburgh  of  the  doleful  mem- 
ories. Edinburgh  whose  ports  I  never  enter 
till  this  day  but  I  feel  a  tickling  at  the  nape 
of  my  neck,  as  where  a  wooden  collar  should 
lie  before  the  shear  fall. 

"A  cool  enough  reception  this,"  said  M'lvcr, 
as  we  left  the  gate.  "It  was  different  last  year, 
when  we  went  up  together  on  your  return 
from  Low  Germanic.  Then  MacCailein  was 
in  the  need  of  soldiers,  now  he's  in  the  need 
of  priests,  who  glozc  over  his  weakness  with 
their  prayers." 

"You  are  hardly  fair  either  to  the  one  or 
the  other,"  I  said.  "Argile,  whom  I  went  in 
to  meet  to-day  with  a  poor  regard  for  him, 
turns  out  a  better  man  than  I  gave  him  credit 
for  being;  he  has  at  least  the  grace  to  grieve 
about  a  great  error  of  judgment,  or  weakness 
of  the  spirit,  whichever  it  may  be.  And  as 
for  Master  Gordon.  I'll  take  off  my  hat  to 
him.  Yon's  no  type  of  the  sour,  dour,  anti- 
prelatics;  he  comes  closer  on  the  perfect 
man  and  soldier  than  any  man  I  ever  met." 

M'lver  looked  at  me  with  a  sigh  of  injured 
vanity. 

"YouVe  not  very  fastidious  in  your  choice 
of  comparisons,"  said  he.  "As  for  myself,  I 
cannot  see  much  more  in  Gordon  than  what 
he  is  paid  for — a  habit  of  even  temper,  more 
truthfulness  than  I  have  myself,  and  that's  a 
dubious  virtue,  for  see  the  impoliteness  that's 
always  in  its  train!  Add  to  that  a  lack  of  any 
clannish  regard  for  MacCailein  Mor,  whom  he 
treats  just  like  a  common  merchant,  and  that's 
all.  Just  a  plain,  stout,  fozy.  sappy  borrow- 
man,  keeping  a  gospel  shop,  with  scarcely 
so  much  of  a  man's  parts  as  will  let  him 
fend  a  blow  in  the  face.  I  could  march  four 
miles  for  his  one.  and  learn  him  the  A  B 
ab  of  every  manly  art." 

"I  like  you  fine,  man."  I  cried,  "I  would 
sooner  go  tramping  the  glens  with  you  any 
day  than  Master  Gordon;  but  that's  a  weak- 
ness of  the  imperfect  and  carnal  man,  that 
cares  not  to  have  a  conscience  at  his  coat- 
tail  every  hour  of  the  day:  you  have  your 
own  parts  and  he  his,  and  his  parts  are  those 
that  are  not  very  common  on  our  side  of  the 
country — morc's  the  pity." 


He  went  down  the  way  from  the  castle  brig 
to  the  arches  cursing  with  great  eloquence. 
A  soldier  picks  up  many  tricks  of  blasphemy 
in  a  career  about  the  world  with  foreign 
legions,  and  John  had  the  reddings  of  three 
or  four  languages  at  his  command,  so  that 
he  had  no  need  to  repeat  himself  much  in 
his  choice  of  terms  about  his  chief.  To  do 
him  justice,  he  had  plenty  of  condemnation 
for  himself  too. 

"Well."  I  said,  "you  were  inclined  to  be 
calm  enough  with  MacCailein  when  first  wc 
entered  his  room.  I  suppose  all  this  uproar 
is  over  his  charge  of  flattery,  not  against 
yourself  alone  but  against  all  the  people 
about." 

"That's  just  the  thing,"  he  cried,  turning 
round  and  throwing  his  arms  furiously  about. 
"Could  he  not  have  charged  the  clan  gener- 
ally, and  let  who  would  put  the  cap  on?  If 
yon's  the  policy  of  courts,  heaven  help 
princes!" 

"And  yet  you  were  very  smug  when  you 
entered,"  I  protested. 

"Was  I  that?"  he  retorted.  "That's  easy 
to  account  for.  Did  you  ever  feel  like  argu- 
ing with  a  gentleman  when  you  have  on  your 
second-best  clothes  and  no  ruffle?  The  man 
was  in  his  bed,  and  his  position  as  he  cocked 
up  there  on  his  knees  was  not  the  most  dig- 
nified I  have  seen;  but  even  then  he  had  the 
best  of  it.  for  I  felt  like  a  beggar  before  him 
in  my  shabby  duds.  Oh,  he  had  the  best  of 
us  all  there.  You  saw  Gordon  had  the  sense 
to  put  on  a  new  surtout  and  clean  linen  and 
a  freshly  dressed  peruke  before  he  saw  him: 
I  think  he  would  scarcely  have  been  so  bold 
before  Argile  if  he  had  his  breech-bands  a 
finger-length  below  his  belt,  and  his  wig  on 
the  nape  of  his  neck,  as  we  saw  him  in  Glen- 
coe. 

"Anyhow,"  said  I.  "you  have  cut  the  con- 
nection; are  you  really  going  abroad?" 

He  paused  a  second  in  thought,  smiled  a 
little,  and  then  laughed  as  if  he  had  seen 
something  humorous. 

"Man,"  said  he.  "didn't  I  do  the  dirk  trick 
with  a  fine  touch  of  nobility?  Maybe  you 
thought  it  was  done  on  the  impulse  and  with- 
out any  calculation.  The  truth  was.  I  played 
the  whole  thing  o^ver  in  my  mind  while  he  was 
in  the  preliminaries  of  his  discourse.  I  saw 
he  was  working  up  to  an  attack,  and  I  knew  I 
could  surprise  him.  But  I  must  confess  I 
said  more  than  I  intended.  When  I  spoke  of 
the  big  wars  and  Hebron's  troopers — well, 
.'\rgile's  a  very  nice  shire  to  be  living  in." 

"What,  was  it  all  play-acting,  then?" 

He  looked  at  me  and  shrugged  his  shoul- 
ders. 

"You  must  be  a  singularly  simple  man, 
Elrigmore."  he  said,  "to  ask  that  of  any  one. 
Are  we  not  play-acting  half  our  lives  once  we 
get  a  little  beyond  the  stage  of  the  ploughman 
and  the  herd?  Half  our  tears  and  half  our 
laughter  and  the  great  bulk  of  our  virtues 
are  like  your  way  of  cocking  your  bonnet 
over  your  right  car;  it  does  not  come  by 
nature,  and  it  is  done  to  pleasure  the  world 
in  general.  Play-acting!  I'll  tell  you  this. 
Colin,  I  could  scarcely  say  myself  when  a 
passion  of  mine  is  real  or  fancied  now.    But 
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I  can  tell  you  this  too;  if  I  began  in  play  to 
revile  the  marquis,  I  ended  in  earnest.  I'm 
afraid  it's  all  bye  with  me  yonder.  No  more 
mine-managing  for  me;  I  struck  too  close  on 
the  marrow  for  him  to  forget  it." 

"He  has  forgotten  and  forgiven  it  already," 
I  cried.  "At  least  let  us  hope  he  has  not 
forgotten  it  (for  you  said  no  more  than  was 
perhaps  deserved),  but  at  least  it's  forgiven. 
If  you  said  to-morrow  that  you  were  sorry 
for  your  temper " 

"Said  ten  thousand  fiends  in  hell!"  cried 
M'lver.  "I  may  be  vexed  I  angered  the  man; 
but  ril  never  let  him  know  it  by  my  words, 
if  he  cannot  fake  it  out  from  my  acts." 

CHAPTER  XXXI. 

I  dressed  myself  up  in  the  morning  with 
scrupulous  care,  put  my  hair  in  a  queue, 
shaved  cheeks  and  chin,  and  put  at  my  shoul- 
der the  old  heirloom  brooch  of  the  house, 
which,  with  some  other  property,  the  invaders 
had  not  found  below  the  bruach  where  we  had 
hid  it  on  the  day  we  had  left  Elrigmore  to 
their  mercy.  1  was  all  in  a  tremor  of  ex- 
pectation, hot  and  cold  by  turns  in  hope  anJ 
apprehension,  but  always  with  a  singular  up- 
lifting at  the  heart,  because  for  good  or  ill  I 
was  sure  to  meet  in  the  next  hour  or  two 
the  one  person  whose  presence  in  Inneraora 
made  it  the  finest  town  in  the  world.  Some 
men  tell  me  they  have  felt  the  experience 
more  than  once;  light  o'  loves  they,  errant 
gallants,  I'll  swear  (my  dear)  the  tingle  of  it 
came  to  me  but  once  at  the  thought  of  meeting 
one  woman.  Had  she  been  absent  from  In- 
neraora that  morning  I  would  have  avoided 
it  like  a  leper-house  because  of  its  gloomy 
memorials;  but  the  very  reek  of  its  repairing 
tenements  as  I  saw  them  from  the  upper  win- 
dows of  my  home  floating  in  a  haze  against 
the  blue  over  the  shoulder  of  Dun  Torvil 
seemed  to  call  me  on.  I  went  about  the 
empty  chambers  carolling  like  the  bird. 
Aumrie  and  clothes-press  were  burst  and 
vacant,  the  roms  in  all  details  were  bereft  and 
cheerless  because  of  the  plenishing  stolen  and 
my  father  sat  among  his  losses  and  mourned, 
but  I  made  light  of  our  spoiling. 

Down  I  went,  stepping  to  a  merry  lilt,  ban- 
ishing every  fear  from  my  thoughts,  and  the 
first  call  I  made  was  on  the  provost.  He  was 
over  in  Askaig's  with  his  wife  and  family 
pending  the  repair  of  his  own  house,  and 
Askaig  was  off  to  his  estate.  Master  Brown 
sat  on  the  balusters  of  the  outer  stair,  dang- 
ling his  squat  legs  and  studying  through  horn 
specs  the  tale  of  thig  and  theft  which  the  town 
officer  had  made  up  a  report  on.  As  I  put 
my  foot  on  the  bottom  step  he  looked  up,  and 
his  welcome  was  most  friendly. 

"Colin!  Colin!"  he  cried,  hastening  down 
to  shake  me  by  the  hand,  "come  your  ways 
in.  I  heard  you  got  home  yesterday,  and  I 
was  sure  you  would  give  us  a  call  in  the  by- 
going  to-day.  And  you're  little  the  waur  of 
your  jaunt — hale  and  hearty.  We  ken  all 
about  your  prisoning;  M'lver  was  in  last 
night  and  kept  the  crack  going  till  morning— 
a  most  humorous  devil." 

They  plied  me  with  a  hundred  questions,  of 
my  adventures,  and  of  my  father,  and  of  af- 


fairs up  in  Shira  Glen.  I  sat  answering  very 
often  at  hazard,  with  my  mind  fixed  on  the 
one  question  I  had  to  ask,  which  was  a  sim- 
ple one,  as  to  the  whereabouts  and  con- 
dition of  their  daughter.  But  I  leave  to  any 
lad  of  a  shirking  and  sensitive  nature  if  this 
was  not  a  task  of  exceeding  difficulty.  For 
you  must  remember  that  here  were  two  very 
sharp-eyed  parents,  one  of  them  with  a  gift 
of  irony  discomposing  to  a  lover,  and  the 
other  or  both  perhaps,  with  no  reason,  so  far 
as  I  knew,  to  think  I  had  any  special  feeling 
for  the  girl.  But  I  knew  as  well  as  if  I  had 
gone  over  the  thing  a  score  of  times  before, 
how  my  manner  of  putting  that  simple  ques- 
tion would  reveal  me  at  a  flash  to  the  irony 
of  the  father  and  the  wonder  of  the  mother. 
And  in  any  case  they  gave  me  not  the  smallest 
chance  of  putting  it.  As  they  plied  me  with 
affairs  a  thousand  miles  beyond  the  limits 
of  my  immediate  interest,  and  I  answered 
them  with  a  brevity  almost  discourteous,  I 
was  practicing  two  or  three  phrases  in  my 
mind. 

"And  how  is  she — how  is  Betty?"  I  asked, 
lamely. 

He  laughed  with  a  pleasing  slyness,  and 
gave  me  a  dunt  with  his 'elbow  on  the  side, 
a  bit  of  the  faun,  a  bit  of  the  father,  a  bit  of 
my  father's  friend. 

"You're  too  blate,  Colin,"  he  said,  and  then 
he  put  his  arm  through  his  wife's  and  gave 
her  a  squeeze  to  take  her  into  his  joke.  I 
would  have  laughed  at  the  humour  of  it  but 
for  the  surprise  in  the  good  woman's  face. 
It  fair  startled  me,  and  yet  it  was  no  more 
than  a  look  of  a  woman  who  learns  that  her 
man  and  she  have  been  close  company  with  a 
secret  for  months,  and  she  had  never  made  its 
acquaintance.  There  was  perhaps  a  little 
more,  a  hesitancy  in  the  utterance,  a  flush,  a 
tone  that  seemed  to  show  the  subject  was  one 
to  be  passed  by  as  fast  as  possible. 

She  smiled  feebly  a  little,  picked  up  a  row 
of  dropped  stitches,  and  "Oh,  Betty,"  said 
she,  "Betty — is — is — she'll  be  back  in  a  little. 
Will  you  not  wait?" 

"No,  1  must  be  going,"  I  said;  "I  may 
have  the  happiness  of  meeting  her  before  I 
go  up  the  glen  in  the  afternoon." 

I  had  a  diflferent  decision  at  every  step,  now 
to  seek  the  girl,  now  to  go  home,  now  find- 
ing the  most  hardening  hints  in  the  agitation 
of  the  parents,  anon  troubled  exceedingly 
with  the  reflection  that  there  was  something 
of  an  unfavourable  nature  in  the  demeanour 
of  her  mother,  however  much  the  father's 
badinage  might  soothe  my  vanity. 

I  had  made  up  my  mind  for  the  twentieth 
time  to  go  the  length  of  Curlunnan  and  face 
her  plump  and  plain,  when  behold  she  came 
suddenly  round  the  corner  at  the  Maltland 
where  the  surviving  Lowland  troops  were 
gathered.  M'lver  was  with  her,  and  my  reso- 
lution shrivelled  and  shook  within  me  like  an 
old  nut  kernel.  I  would  have  turned  but  for 
the  stupidity  and  ill-breeding  such  a  move- 
ment would  evidence,  yet  as  I  held  on  my  way 
at  a  slower  pace  and  the  pair  approached,  I 
felt  every  limb  an  encumbrance,  I  felt  the 
country  lout  throbbing  in  every  vein. 

Betty  almost  ran  to  meet  me  as  we  came 
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closer  together,  with  an  agreeablencss  that 
might  have  pleased  me  more  had  I  not  the 
certainty  that  she  would  have  been  as  warm 
to  either  of  the  two  men  who  had  rescued 
her  from  her  hiding  in  the  wood  of  Strong- 
ara,  and  had  just  come  back  from  her  coun- 
try's battles  with  however  small  credit  to 
themselves  in  the  result.  She  was  in  a  very 
happy  mood,  for,  like  all  women,  she  could 
readily  forget  the  large  and  general  vexation 
of  a  reverse  to  her  people  in  war  if  the  im- 
mediate prospect  was  not  unpleasant  and 
things  around  were  showing  improvement. 
Her  eyes  shone  and  sparkled,  the  ordinary 
sedate  flow  of  her  words  were  varied  by  little 
outbursts  of  gaiety.  She  had  been  visiting 
the  child  at  Carlunnan,  where  it  had  been 
adopted  by  her  kinsman,  who  made  a  better 
guardian  than  its  grandmother,  who  died  on 
her  way  to  Dunbarton. 

"What  sets  you  on  this  road?*  she  asked 
blandly. 

"Oh,  you  have  often  seen  me  on  this  road 
before,'*  I  said,  boldly,  and  with  meaning.  Ere 
I  went  wandering  we  had  heard  the  rivers 
sing  many  a  time,  and  sat  upon  its  banks  and 
little  thought  life  and  time  were  passing  as 
quickly  as  the  leaf  or  bubble  on  the  surface. 
She  Hushed  ever  so  little  at  the  remembrance, 
and  threw  a  stray  curl  back  from  her  temples 
with  an  impatient  toss  of  her  fingers. 

"And  so  much  of  the  dandy,  too!"  put  in 
M'lver,  himself  perjink  enough  about  his  ap- 
parel. "I'll  wager  there's  a  girl  in  the  busi- 
ness." He  laughed  low,  looked  from  one  to 
the  other  of  us,  yet  his  meaning  escaped,  or 
seemed  to  escape,  the  lady. 

"Elrigmore  is  none  of  the  kind,"  she  said, 
as  if  to  protect  a  child.  "He  has  too  many 
serious  affairs  of  life  in  hand  to  be  in  the  hu- 
mour for  gallivanting." 

M'lver  was  just,  perhaps,  carrying  his  hu- 
mour at  my  cost  a  little  too  far  for  my  temper, 
which  was  never  readily  stirred,  but  flamed 
fast  enough  when  set  properly  alowe,  and 
Betty — here  too  your  true  woman  wit — saw 
it  sooner  than  he  did  himself,  quick  enough  in 
the  uptake  though  he  was.  He  had  returned 
a^ain  to  his  banter  about  the  supposititious 
girl  I  was  trysting  with  up  the  glen,  and  my 
face  showed  my  annoyance. 

"You  think  all  men  like  yourself,"  said  the 
girl  to  him,  *'and  all  women  the  same — like 
the  common  soldier  you  are." 

"I  think  them  all  darlings,"  he  confessed, 
laughing;  "God  bless  them,  kind  and  fool- 
ish  " 

"As  you've  known  them  oftenest,"  she  sup- 
plied coldly. 

"Or  sedate  and  sensible,"  he  went  on. 
"None  of  them  but  found  John  M'lver  of 
Barbeck  their  very  true  cavalier." 

"Indeed."  said  Mistress  Betty,  colder  than 
ever,  some  new  thought  working  within  her. 
judging  from  the  tone.  **And  yet  you  leave 
to-morrow,  and  have  never  been  to  Carlun- 
nan." She  said  the  last  words  with  a  hesi- 
tancy, blushing  most  warmly.  To  me  they 
were  a  dark  mystery,  unless  I  was  to  assume, 
what  I  did  wildly  for  a  moment,  only  to  re- 
linquish the  notion  immediately,  that  she  had 
been  in  the  humour  go  to  visiting  her  friends 


with  him.  M'lver's  face  showed  some  curious 
emotion  that  it  bafHed  me  to  read,  and  all 
that  was  plain  to  me  was  that  here  were  two 
people  with  very  strong  thought  of  a  distress- 
ing kind  between  them. 

"It  would  be  idle  for  me,"  he  said  in  a  little, 
"to  deny  that  I  know  what  you  mean.  But 
do  you  not  believe  you  might  be  doing  me 
poor  justice  in  your  suspicions?" 

"It  is  a  topic  I  cannot  come  closer  upon," 
she  answered;  "I  am  a  woman.  That  for- 
bids me  and  that  same  compels  me.  If  nature 
does  not  demand  your  attendance  up  there, 
then  you  are  a  man  wronged  by  rumour  or  a 
man  dead  to  every  sense  of  the  human  spirit. 
I  have  listened  to  your  humour  and  laughed 
at  your  banter,  for  you  have  an  art  to  make 
people  forget;  but  all  the  way  I  have  been 
finding  my  lightness  broken  in  on  by  the 
feeble  cry  of  a  child  without  a  mother — it 
seems,  too,  without  a  father." 

"If  that  is  the  trouble,"  he  said,  turning 
away  with  a  smile  he  did  not  succeed  in  con- 
cealing either  from  the  lady  or  me;  "you  may 
set  your  mind  at  rest.  The  child  you  mention 
has,  from  this  day,  what  we  may  be  calling  a 
god-father." 

"Then  the  tale's  true,"  she  said,  stopping  on 
road,  turning  and  gazing  with  neither  mirth 
nor  warmth  in  her  countenance. 

M'lver  hesitated,  and  looked  from  the 
woman  to  me  as  if  I  could  help  him  in  the 
difliculty;  but  I  must  have  seemed  a  clown 
in  the  very  abjection  of  my  ignorance  of  what 
all  this  mystery  was  about.  He  searched  my 
face  and  I  searched  my  memory,  and  then  I 
recollected  that  he  had  told  me  before  of 
Mistress  Brown's  suspicions  of  the  paternity 
of  the  child. 

"I  could  well  wish  your  answer  came  more 
readily,"  said  she  again,  somewhat  bitterly, 
"for  then  I  know  it  would  be  denial." 

"And  perhaps  untrue,  too,"  said  John, 
oddly.  "This  time  it's  a  question  of  honour, 
a  far  more  complicated  turn  of  circumstances 
than  you  can  fancy,  and  my  answer  takes 
time." 

"Guilty!"  she  cried,  "and  you  go  like  this. 
You  know  what  the  story  is,  and  your  whole 
conduct  in  front  of  my  charges  shows  you 
take  the  very  lightest  view  of  the  whole  hor- 
rible crime." 

"Say  away,  madame,"  said  M'lver,  assum- 
ing an  indifference  his  very  feature  gave  the 
lie  to.  "I'm  no  better  nor  no  worse  than  the 
rest  of  the  world.    That's  all  I'll  say." 

"You  have  said  enough  for  me,  then,"  said 
the  girl.  "I  think,  Elrigmore,  if  you  please, 
I'll  not  trouble  you  and  your  friend  to  come 
further  with  me  now.  I  am  obliged  for  your 
society  so  far." 

She  had  gone  before  either  of  us  could 
answer,  leaving  us  like  a  pair  of  culprits 
standing  in  the  middle  of  the  road.  A  little 
breeze  Tanned  her  clothing,  and  they  shook 
behind  her  as  to  be  free  from  some  contami- 
nation. She  had  overtaken  and  joined  a 
woman  in  front  of  her  before  I  had  recov- 
ered from  my  astonishment.  M'lver  turned 
from  surveying  her  departure  with  lowered 
eyebrows,  and  gave  me  a  look  with  half  a 
dozen  contending  thoughts  in  it. 
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"That's  the  end  of  it/'  said  he,  as  much  to 
himself  as  for  my  ear,  "and  the  odd  thing  of 
it  again  is  that  she  never  seemed  so  precious 
tine  a  woman  as  when  it  was  *a'  bye  wi'  auld 
days  and  you/  as  the  Scots  song  says/' 

"It  beats  me  to  fathom/*  I  confessed.  "Do 
I  understand  that  you  admitted  to  the  lady 
that  you  were  the  father  of  the  child?" 

"I  admitted  nothing/'  he  said  cunningly, 
"if  you'll  take  the  trouble  to  think  again.  I 
but  let  the  lady  have  her  own  way,  which  most 
of  her  sex  generally  manage  from  me  in  the 
long  run/' 

"But,  man!  you  could  leave  her  but  one  im- 
pression, that  you  are  as  black  as  she  thinks 


you,  and  am  I  not  sure  you  fall  far  short  of 
that?" 

"Thank  you,"  he  said;  "it  is  good  of  you  to 
say  it.  I  am  for  off  whenever  my  affairs  here 
are  settled,  and  when  I'm  the  breadth  of  seas 
afar  from  Inneraora,  you'll  think  as  well 
as  you  can  of  John  M'lver,  who'll  maybe 
not  grudge  having  lost  the  lady's  affections 
if  he  kept  his  friend's  and  comrade's  heart." 

He  was  vastly  moved  as  he  spoke.  He  took 
my  hand  and  wrung  it  fiercely;  he  turned  with- 
out another  word,  good  or  ill,  and  strode  back 
on  his  way  to  the  camp,  leaving  me  to  seek 
my  way  to  the  town  alone. 

(To  be  concluded.) 
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BOOKS  AT  AUCTION  IN  AMERICA. 

SEASON  OF  1897-1898. 

The  season  during  which  books  are  sold  at 
auction  in  America  usually  begins  about  the 
last  week  in  September  and  ends  the  last  week 
in  the  following  June.  There  are  three 
houses,  one  in  New  York,  one  in  Boston  and 
one  in  Philadelphia,  that  do  the  bulk  of  the 
business,  though  occasional  sales  take  place 
in  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  Washington  and 
other  cities,  and  sometimes  books  are  offered 
by  auctioneers  who  ordinarily  deal  in  furni- 
ture, pictures  or  other  goods.  But  the  three 
houses  mentioned  are  the  only  ones  that  have 
experienced  cataloguers  in  their  employ,  and 
that  make  a  regular  business  of  selling  books 
and  autographs  at  auction. 

The  market — or  current — prices  of  in-print 
books  are  set  by  the  publishers,  subject  to  cer- 
tain regular  discounts  and  slight  variations 
brought  about  by  competition  among  book- 
sellers. But  the  market  prices  of  out-of-print 
and  rare  books  are  fixed  by  supply  and  de- 
mand. Some  old  books  are,  comparatively, 
quite  common,  and  yet  high  in  price.  That 
is,  several  copies  might  be  found  at  one  time 
in  the  stocks  of  the  various  dealers  in  old 
books  in  New  York  City,  and  copies  might 
turn  up  several  times  during  a  season  in  the 
various  auction  sales,  but  still  the  buyer  would 
always  have  to  pay  a  good  round  price  to  se- 
cure a  copy;  for  example,  certain  first  editions, 
and  some  "best"  editions  of  works  which  are 
considered  necessary  in  every  great  library. 
The  demand  keeps  up  the  price.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  are  many  books  printed  three  or 
four  hundred  years  ago  which  are  in  the 
nature  of  the  case  rare,  but  which  are  kicked 
about  the  auction  rooms,  figuratively  speak- 
ing, and  which  booksellers  dislike  to  give 
even  storage  room.  In  this  class  are  thou- 
sands of  old  theological  books  and  old  edi- 
tions of  the  classics.  They  are  rare,  but  not 
in  demand,  and  so  prices  are  low. 

The  best  guide,  generally  speaking,  to  the 
value  of  out-of-print  books  is  the  prices  they 


bring  at  public  auction.  Dealers  fix  their 
prices  according  to  what  the  books  have 
brought  in  various  "sales." 

A  systematic  record  of  books  sold  at  auc- 
tion in  England  was  begun  in  London  in  1887, 
and  has  been  published  annually  ever  since, 
under  the  title  of  Book-Prices  Current.  In 
1895  another  similar  publication,  with  the  title 
Book  Sales,  was  begun,  and  is  also  published 
annually.  In  both  of  these  works  the  sales 
are  arranged  chronologically,  and  to  find  any 
book  it  is  necessary  to  consult  the  alphabeti- 
cal index  at  the  end  and  to  refer  to  the  various 
sales.  They  do  not,  with  an  occasional  ex- 
ception, record  any  lots  selling  for  less  than 
£1.  1895  saw  also  issued  the  first  volume 
of  a  similar  compilation  treating  of  American 
sales,  with  the  title  of  American  Book-Prices 
Current.  The  first  volume  was  arranged  ex- 
actly like  the  English  work  of  the  same  name, 
but  in  the  volumes  of  1896  and  succeeding 
years  the  books  have  been  arranged  alpha- 
betically according  to  authors,  and  the  various 
copies  of  the  same  book  have  been  placed  to- 
gether, thus  greatly  facilitating  reference. 
Three  dollars  has  been  taken  as  the  limit  of 
price,  and  almost  all  lots  selling  above  this 
price  are  recorded. 

The  period  covered  by  the  American  work 
is  not  the  twelve  months  of  the  calendar 
year,  but  of  the  auction  "season,"  that  is, 
from  September  i  to  September  i.  During 
the  three  months,  July,  August  and  Septem- 
ber, when  no  sales  take  place,  the  book  is 
printed  and  the  record  of  the  preceding  season 
is  in  the  bookbuyers'  hands  almost  as  soon  as 
the  sales  begin  in  the  autumn.  The  volume 
covering  the  last  four  months  of  1897  and  the 
first  eight  months  of  1898  will  be  delivered 
to  subscribers  by  the  time  they  receive  this 
number  of  The  Bookman. 

The  season,  in  some  respects,  has  not  been 
as  important  as  the  previous  one,  but  in  one 
great  class  of  rare  books,  Americana,  it  is 
much  more  important.  The  volume  records 
7,547  lots  of  books  and  autographs,  selected 
from  catalogues  of  114  sales.    These  114  cata- 
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logucs  represent  21  y  days'  sales  and  aggregate 
more  than  85.000  lots.  From  the  advance 
sheets  we  have  drawn  off  descriptions  of  some 
of  the  most  important  single  volumes  which 
have  sold  for  $75.00  or  over.  We  have  not 
included  extra  illustrated  books,  nor  those 
which  are  valuable  on  account  of  their  bind- 
ing alone,  nor  have  we  included  works  in 
more  than  one  volume.  We  have  added  some 
notes  about  the  books,  and,  in  some  cases, 
have  pointed  out  why  these  books  are  es- 
teemed by  collectors  and,  consequently,  in  de- 
mand and  high  in  price.  We  have  added, 
also,  records  of  prices  at  which  other  copies 
have  sold  at  auction  in  England  and  America. 
We  have  not  included  the  set  of  the  works  of 
John  Smith,  sold  in  the  Deane  sale  (in  some 
respects  the  most  remarkable  series  of  books 
sold  during  the  year),  but  refer  the  reader  to 
an  article  published  in  The  Bookman  for 
May  of  the  present  year. 

CALEF  (-ROBERT.)    More  Wonders  of  the  Invisible 
World.      London,    1700,      Small    4to,    old    morocco. 
80.00. 

Written  in  reply  to  Cotton  Mather's  "Won- 
ders of  the  Invisible  World:  Being  an  Ac- 
count of  the  Tryals  of  Several  Witches; 
Lately  Executed  in  New  England."  Calef 
was  a  merchant  in  Salem  and  opposed 
Mather's  views  in  regard  to  witches.  His 
book  was  burned  at  Harvard  College  by  order 
of  its  President.  Increase  Mather.  This  copy 
had  the  slip  of  "errata."  which  is  very  rare. 
An  uncut  copy  sold  in  the  Streatfield  sale,  in 
1889,  for  £53.  Good  cut  copies  have  sold: 
Woodward  sale,  1869,  $130.00;  Menzies  sale, 
1875,  $145.00;  Brinley  sale.  1879.  $190.00;  Bar- 
low sale,  1890,  $105.00:  Ives  sale,  1891,  $145.00; 
Ashburnham  sale,  1897.  £22. 

A  BRIEF  RELATION  OF  THE  DISCOVERY  AND 
PLANTATION  OP  NEW  ENCiLAND.  London, 
.63-2.  Small  4to,  two  leaves  niended  in  the  upper 
margin,  some  letters  partly  restored  in  facsimile, 
$450.00.  Another  copy,  seven  leaves  in  facsimile  and 
title  remargined.    ^'0.00. 

The  author  of  this  ''Brief  Relation"  is  not 
known.  It  was  an  oflicial  report  by  the  Coun- 
cil for  New  England,  and  is  rarer  even  than 
Mourt's  '"Relation,"  published  the  same  year. 
The  perfect  copy  described  above  was  bought 
by  Mr.  Deane  at  the  Terry  sale,  in  1889,  for 
$145.00.  and  was  one  of  the  last  books  which 
he  bought.  No  other  American  collection  dis- 
persed at  auction  seems  to  have  had  a  copy, 
though  a  fine  copy  sold  in  the  Simon  sale  in 
i.ondon  in  1893  for  £40. 

CUSHMAN  (ROnp:RT).  A  Sermon  preached  at  Pli- 
mouth  in  New  England,  Dec.  9, 1621,  on  the  Danger 
of  Self  Love.  I/ondon,  1622.  Small  4to,  morocco. 
$1000.00. 

The  first  .sermon  preached  in  New  England 
ever  printed.  Indeed  it  is  much  more  than  a 
sermon,  and  contains  interesting  information 
regarding  the  colonists  and  their  Indian 
neighbours.  Only  five  copies  seem  to  be 
known,  two  of  which  are  now  in  New  York, 
one  in  Chicago,  one  in  Yale  College  library, 
and  one  in  the  Bodleian  Library.  This  was 
the  Crowninshield  copy.  A  copy  sold  at  the 
Gardner  sale  in  1897  for  £87.  We  know  of  no 
other  auction  record. 


A  CONFESSION  OF  FAITH  OWNED  AND  CON- 
SENTED TO  BY  THE  ELDERS  AND  MESSEN- 
(iERS  OK  CONNECTICUT,  ASSEMBLED  AT 
SAY-BROOK.  New  London,  1710.  Small,  8 vo,  calf. 
$140.00. 

Commonly  known  as  the  "Saybrook  Plat- 
form," and  the  first  book  printed  in  Connect- 
icut. Ine  book  has  previously  sold:  Men- 
zie's  sale,  1875.  $60.00;  Brinley's  sale,  1879. 
three  copies,  $100.00,  $75.00  and  $75.00;  Ives 
sale,  1891,  $126.00. 

COTTON  (JOHN.)  Milk  for  Bal>es,  drawn  out  of  the 
Breasts  of  both  Testaments.  London,  1646.  lamo, 
calf,  title  inlaid  and  last  two  leaves  in  contemporary 
manuscript.    fSs.co. 

This  is  the  first  edition,  and  apparently  only 
one  other  copy  is  known.  That  is  in  the  Brit- 
ish Museum.  It  was  often  reprinted.  Liver- 
more's  copy  of  the  first  Cambridge  edition  of 
1656,  with  the  title  "Spiritual  Milk  for  Boston 
Babes  in  Either  England,"  sold  in  1894  for 
$400.00.  Had  this  copy  been  perfect  it  might 
have  gone  to  $1,000.00. 

EASTBURX  (ROBERT).  A  Faithful  Narrative  of  the 
many  Daneers  and  Sufferings  of  Robert  Eastburn, 
during  his  late  captivity  among  the  Indians.  Phila- 
delphia, 175S.  8vo,  sewed,  uncut,  two  slight  holes 
worn  in  title,  otherwise  a  fine  copy.    $115.00. 

"Captivities"  are  a  favourite  class  of  books 
among  collectors,  and  this  account  of  East- 
burn's  is  one  of  the  rarest.  This  is  the  first 
edition;  a  second  was  published  in  Boston 
the  same  year.  No  copy  seems  to  have  been 
sold  at  auction  in  recent  years.  Field's  copy 
sold  in  1875  ^OT  $18.00,  and  Hoffman's  for 
$13.00,  in  1877.     Both  were  cut. 

HAKLUYT  (RICHARD.)  Divers  voyages  touching 
the  discouerie  of  America,  and  the  Islands  adjacent 
vnto  the  same.  London,  x^Sa.  Small  4to,  morocco, 
maps  in  facsimile,  otherwise  a  fine  copy.    $150.00. 

This  is  Hakluyt's  first  book,  and  when  per- 
fect, with  the  two  maps,  one  of  the  rarest 
pieces  of  Americana.  It  was  published  with 
the  purpose  of  inducing  the  English  to  estab- 
lish Colonies  in  America.  Murphy's  copy, 
with  title  page  and  maps  in  fac-simile.  sold  in 
1884  for  $40.00;  a  copy,  probably  perfect,  sold 
in  the  Clarke  sale  in  1895  for  £93. 

HAWTHORNE  (NATHANIEL.)  Fanshawe,  a  Tal«». 
Boston,  1828.  lamo,  boards,  uncut,  back  slightlv 
damaged.    $165.00. 

Hawthorne's  first  publication.  He  did  his 
best  to  suppress  it  in  the  later  years  of  his 
life.  The  highest  previous  record  was  $155.00. 
which  sum  was  paid  for  a  copy  in  boards,  un- 
cut, at  Libbie's.  in  1890,  and  for  Mr.  Foote's 
copy,  in  morocco,  uncut,  in  case,  in   1894. 

HUBBARD  (WILLIAM).  A  Narrative  of  the 
Troubles  with  the  Indians  in  New  England.  Boston. 
1677.    Small  4to,  morocco.    $316.00. 

This  was  a  fine  copy  of  the  original  edition. 
This  book  and  the  London  edition  of  the 
same  year  are  sometimes  found  with  different 
maps,  and  the  question  of  which  is  the  cocrect 
one  for  either  edition  seems  still  to  be  an  open 
one.  One  is  known  as  the  "White  Hills" 
map,  and  the  other  as  the  **Wine  Hills,"  from 
an  error  in  the  legend  over  a  range  of  moun- 
tains on  the  map.  The  earlier  of  the  two  was 
the  first  map  engraved  in  New  England.  The 
copy  of  the   book  described  above  had   the 
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fenuint  "Wine  Hills"  map  and  a  facsimile 
of  the  other.  The  sermon,  "The  Happiness 
of  a  People/'  was  bound  in  at  the  end  as 
usual.  Previous  records,  all  with  one  or  the 
other  varieties  of  the  original  map:  Rice  sale, 
1870,  with  autograph  of  the  author  inserted, 
$180.00;  Menzies  sale,  1875,  $200.00;  Ives  sale, 
1891,  $225.00;  Sotheby's,  1896,  in  contempo- 
rary sheep  binding,  £111. 

LAMB  CCHARLES).  Mr.  H.,  or  Beware  a  Bad 
Name.  A  Farce  in  Two  Acts.  Philadelphia,  18x3. 
i8mo,  morocco.    $98.00. 

This  farce  was  first  played  in  London,  for 
one  night  only,  in  1806,  and  was  a  dismal  fail  • 
ure.  It  was  never  printed  in  England  until 
1818,  when  it  was  included  in  his  Works.  This 
copy  of  the  first  edition  was  the  only  one 
known  at  the  time  of  the  sale,  though  an- 
other has  since  turned  up. 

MARTYR  (PETERS.  The  Decades  of  the  Newe 
Worlde  or  We.st  India.  Translated  into  Englyssche 
by  Richarde  Eden.  London,  1555.  Small  4to,  russia. 
$135.00. 

This  is  a  translation  of  the  first  three  "De- 
cades," followed  by  a  compilation  of  ac- 
counts of  voyages  from  various  sources.  It  's 
the  first  collection  of  Voyages  in  English. 
The  copy  of  Peter  Martyr's  "Decades,"  the 
Latin  edition  of  1533,  used  by  Richard  Eden 
in  making  the  translation,  and  with  his 
manuscript  notes,  sold  in  the  Brinley  sale  for 
$100.00.  Some  authorities  call  for  a  map  in 
this  I5S5  edition,  but  the  above  copy  had 
none.  The  following  are  previous  records,  none 
of  the  copies  having  the  map:  Murphy  sale, 
1884,  $85.00;  Barlow  sale,  1890,  $75.00;  Ives 
sale,  1891,  $162.50. 

MASON  (JOHN).  Brief  History  of  the  Peauot  War. 
Boston,  X736.  8vo,  morocco,  lacking  the  naif  title. 
$120.00. 

Major  Mason  was  commander  of  the  Con- 
necticut forces  in  the  war  against  the  Pequots, 
in  1637,  but  his  narrative  was  never  printer! 
in  full  until  1736,  when  it  appeared  with  an 
Introduction  and  Notes  by  Thomas  Prince. 
Copies  have  sold  previously:  Brinley  sale, 
1879,  uncut,  $85.00;  Brinley  sale,  1880,  $82.50; 
Terry    sale,    i^Sg,    uncut,   $180.00;    Ives    sale, 

1891,  uncut,  $110.00. 

MILTON  GOHN).  Paradise  Lost.  London.  1667. 
First  edition,  with  the  earliest  title  page.  Small  4to, 
calf.    $400.00. 

The  first  edition  of  Paradise  Lost  was  very 
slow  of  sale,  and  the  title  was  often  reprinted, 
eight,  or  perhaps  nine,  forms  being  known. 
This  first  form  is,  of  course,  the  most  es- 
teemed. Copies  with  this  first  title-page  have 
sold:     Ives  sale,  1891,  $215.00:  Lawrence  sale, 

1892,  original  calf,  ii2o;  Sotheby's,  1895.  origi- 
nal calf,  iioo;  Foote  sale,  1895,  $525.00: 
Crampon  sale,  1896,  short  copy,  £90;  Burrard 
sale,  1896,  £90. 

MONTAIGNE.  Essays,  or  Moral],  Politike  and  Mili- 
tarie  Discourses.  Done  into  English  by  John  Florio. 
London,  1603.    Polio,  old  calf.    $78.00. 

The  first  edition  of  Montaigne  in   English 
and  the  edition  used  by  Shakespeare.     A  copy 
with  his  autograph  (the  most  authentic  auto- 
graph of  the  poet  known,  we  believe),  sold 


at  auction  in  May,  1858,  for  iioo.  It  is  now  in 
the  British  Museum.  The  book  has  a  curious 
two-page  title.  It  begins  at  the  top  with 
"The  Essays,"  goes  down  that  page,  and  then 
over  the  leaf  and  down  the  page  on  the  other 
side,  ending  with  imprint  at  the  bottom. 
Other  copies  have  sold  as  follows:  Macaulay 
sale,  1896,  ii9  15s;  Sotheby's,  1896,  £2^  los; 
Bierstadt  sale,  1897,  $115.00;  Frederickson 
sale,  1897,  $95.00. 

MORK  (SIR  THOMAS).  A  fruteful  and  pleasaunt 
worke  of  the  beste  state  of  a  publique  weale,  and  of 
the  newe  yie  called  Utopia.  London,  1551.  lamo, 
morocco,  very  fine  copy.    $137.50. 

This  is  the  first  edition  of  Utopia,  in  Eng- 
lish. It  was  originally  printed  in  Latin  in 
1516.  This  translation  was  made  by  Raphe 
Robinson,  "Citizen  and  Goldsmythe  of  Lon- 
don, at  the  procurement,  and  earnest  request 
of  George  Tadlowe,  Citezein  &  Haberdassher 
of  the  same  Citie."  This  first  edition  is  very 
rare.  The  Ashburnham  copy  sold  this  year 
for  £51. 

MORTON  (NATHANIEL).  New  England's  Mem- 
orial :  or,  a  Brief  Relation  of  the  Most  Memorable 
and  Remarkable  Passages  of  the  Providence  of  God, 
manifested  to  the  Planters  of  New  England.  Cam- 
bridge, 1669.  Small  4to,  calf,  the  marginal  notes  of 
many  leaves  cut  into.    $125.00. 

This  was  the  first  historical  book  printed  m 
New  England,  everything  issued  previously 
having  been  religious.  Morton  was  a  nephew 
of  Governor  William  Bradford,  and  had  ac- 
cess to  and  used  his  journal,  the  famous  "log- 
book" in  compiling  his  history.  Had  this 
copy  been  in  belter  condition,  it  would  have 
brought  a  higher  price.  Previous  records; 
Brinley  sale,  1879,  $150.00;;  Murphy  sale, 
1884,  $175.00;  Barlow  sale,  1890,  $280.00; 
Ives  sale,  1891.  $205.00;  Simon  sale,  1893,  £47; 
Sotheby's,  1896,  £50. 

MORTON  (THOMAS).  New  En^^lish  Canaan,  con- 
taining an  Abstract  of  New  England.  Amsterdam, 
1637.  Small  4to,  half  calf,  a  few  headlines  touched 
and  last  three  leaves  mended  in  the  margin.  $110.00. 

This  curious  account  of  Thomas  Morton  of 
Merry  Mount's  experiences  in  New  England 
and  his  adventures  with  the  Indians  and  his 
neighbouring  colonists,  the  Puritans,  was,  if 
the  title-page  may  be  relied  upon,  printed  in 
Amsterdam,  the  author  at  the  time  being  in 
trouble  with  the  English  authorities.  Never- 
theless, in  1643.  he  was  fined  and  imprisoned 
a  year  on  account  of  his  "scandalous  book." 
Previous  records:  Menzies  sale,  1875,  $160.00; 
Brinley  sale,  1879.  $180.00;  Barlow  sale,  1890, 
$100.00;  Ives  sale,  1891.  $180.00. 

MOURT  (GEORGR).  A  Relation  or  Journal  .of  the 
beginning  and  proceedings  of  the  English  Plan- 
tation settled  at  Plimoth  in  New  England.  London, 
162a.  Small  4to,  title  and  some  other  leaves  remar- 
gined.   $320.00. 

This  account  of  the  Plymouth  colony  was 
written  by  Bradford.  Winslow  and  others,  and 
edited  in  England  by  G.  Mourt.  but  nothing 
further  is  known  regarding  him,  and  the 
name  may  be  even  a  fictitious  one.  The  book 
is  rare,  and  but  few  fine  copies  are  known  to 
exist.  Previous  records:  Menzies  sale,  1875, 
$170.00;  Brinley  sale.  1879,  $19500;  Murphy 
sale,    1884,   $135.00;    Barlow   sale,    1890,   title 
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soiled,  $360.00;  Ives  sale,  1891,  first  letter  cut 
from  title,  $410.00. 

NEW  ENGLAND'S  FIRST  FRUITS;  in  respect, 
first  of  the  (conversion  of  some,  conviction  of  divers, 

S reparation  of  sundry)  of  the  Indians.  London,  1643, 
mall  4to,  calf.    $190.00. 

The  first  of  these  reports  (there  are  eleven 
all  together)  sent  over  by  John  Eliot  and  his 
co-workers  and  known  as  "The  Progress  of 
the  Gospel  Series."  The  second  part  treats 
of  "the  progresse  of  learning  in  the  colledge 
at  Cambridge,"  and  gives  an  account  of  the 
first  Commencement.  It  is  the  earliest 
printed  account  of  Harvard  College,  and  is  a 
precious  book.  Such  a  book  is  not  dear 
even  when  this  price  is  compared  with  that 
of  the  Brinley  sale,  where  Cotton  Mather's 
own  copy  sold  for  $21.00.  Other  sales  since 
have  been:  Cooke  sale,  1883,  $48.00;  Barlow 
sale,  1890,  $180.00;  Ives  sale,  1891,  $120.00. 

ROWLANDSON  (MARY").  A  Tme  History  of  the 
Captivity  and  Restoration  of  Mrs.  Mary  Rowland- 
son,  a  minister's  wife  in  New  England.  London, 
i68a.    Small  4to,  calf.    $8o.co. 

This  is  one  of  the  earliest  "Captivities"  and 
relates  to  Mrs.  Rowlandson's  experiences 
during  eleven  weeks  among  the  Indians  at 
the  time  of  King  Phillip's  War.  Though  the 
title-pages  say  "First  printed  at  New  England 
and  Ke-printed  at  London,"  no  copy  of  the 
orip^nal  Cambridge  edition  seems  to  be  known. 
This  is  by  far  the  highest  auction  record,  copies 
of  the  tract  having  sold  during  the  last  twenty- 
five  years  as  follows:  Field  sale,  1875,  $12.00; 
Brinley  sale,  1879,  $11.50;  Cooke  sale,  1883, 
$6.50;  Bangs's,  1895,  $9.50. 

SHAKESPEARE.  Comedies,  Histories  and  Trage 
dies.  The  first  folio.  London,  1693.  Polio,  morocco 
five  preliminary  leaves  and  last  two  leaves  in 
facsimile,  and  some  others  inlaid  and  mended. 
$5x0.00. 

The  value  of  a  "First  Folio"  depends  upon 
its  condition.  The  highest  price  ever  paid 
for  a  copy  at  auction  was  at  the  Ives  sale  in 
1891,  $4,200.00.  That  was  one  of  Cooke's 
folios,  and  had  sold,  with  the  three  others  in 
his  sale,  for  $2,900.00  in  1883.  The  highest 
price  was  realised  in  England  was  £716  2s.,  at 
the  Daniel  sale  in  1864.  The  record  price  of 
the  Ives  copy  has,  however,  been  exceeded 
more  than  once  at  private  sale. 

A  TRUE  DECLARATION  OF  THE  ESTATE  OP 
THE  COLONIE  IN  VIRGINIA,  with  a  confuUtion 
of  such  scandalous  reports  as  have  tended  to  dis- 
grace of  so  worthy  an  enterprise.  London,  16x0. 
Small  4to,  half  morocco.    $330.00. 

This  tract,  published  by  the  Virginia  Com- 
pany to  encourage  adventurers,  is  extremely 
rare.  It  was  a  poor  copy,  cut  into  at  both 
top  and  bottom.  Barlow  s  copy,  with  head- 
lines cut  into,  sold  in  1890  for  $210.00,  and  the 
same  copy  sold  again  in  the  Ives  sale  in  1891 
for  $150.00.  A  copy  sold  at  the  Whitchurch 
sale,  in  1894,  with  two  headlines  cut,  for  £48. 
Quaritch  priced  it  in  1888  at  £120. 

SHAKESPEARE.  Comedies,  Histories  and  Tras'e- 
dies.  London,  166.1.  First  issue  of  the  third  folio. 
Folio,  morocco.    $135.00. 

This  earliest  issue,  dated  1663,  and  without 
the  seven  plays  which  were  added  to  the  sec- 
ond issue  printed  the  next  year,  is  very  rare. 


Some  copies  have  a  portrait  on  the  title-page, 
and  others  have  the  space,  where  the  portrait 
should  be,  blank.  This  copy  seems  to  have 
been  one  of  the  latter  sort,  but  some  idiotic 
former  owner  had  had  a  portrait  from  the 
fourth  folio  inlaid,  and  so  queered"  the  en- 
tire book.  A  copy,  with  the  1663  title,  with 
portrait,  verses  on  leaf  facing  and  with  1664 
title,  but  no  portrait,  sold  in  the  Langham 
sale,  i894»  ^or  £435. 

TENNYSON  (ALFRED,  LORD).  A  Welcome  (to 
Marie  Alexandrovna,  Duchess  of  Edinburgh).  Lon- 
don, 1874.    Four  pages,  4to.    $170.00. 

This  "Welcome"  is  not  to  be  confounded 
with  another  "Welcome"  to  Princess  Alexan- 
dra of  Denmark,  printed  in  1863.  Only  a  very 
few  copies  were  printed  separately,  hence  the 
extremely  high  price.  The  verses  were  printed 
in  The  Times  on  the  morning  of  the  royal 
marriage.  No  copy  has  been  sold  at  auction 
before. 

THACKERAY  (WILLIAM  MAKEPEACE).  Vanity 
Fair.  London,  1848.  First  issue  of  the  first  edition. 
8vo,  morocco,  uncut,  bound  from  the  parts,  with  the 
covers  and  advertisements  preserved,    1x25.00. 

Vanity  Fair,  like  several  other  of  Thacke- 
ray's novels,  was  issued  in  monthly  parts  in 
yellow  paper  covers,  and  with  various  adver- 
tisements at  back  and  front.  First  editions, 
to  please  the  collector,  must  be  in  their  origi- 
nal condition,  as  first  published.  It  is,  how- 
ever, permissible  to  bind  such  a  book  as 
Vanity  Fair,  providing  all  the  covers  and  ad- 
vertisements are  bound  in.  The  earliest  issue 
of  Vanity  Fair  differs  from  the  later  numbers 
of  the  first  edition,  in  having  a  woodcut  of 
the  Marquis  of  Steyne  on  page  336,  which 
was  afterward  suppressed.  Then,  too,  the 
heading  of  the  first  chapter  is  in  open  type, 
which  was  afterward  changed  to  a  black- 
faced  type.  Copies  of  the  book  in  the  origi- 
nal parts  have  sold:  Turner  sale,  i885,  £235$: 
Sinclair  sale,  1890,  £18  ss;  Williams  sale,  i853. 
£24  15s;  Sotheby's,  1895,  £24  iss;  Sotheby's, 
1897,  £19. 

UNDERHILL  (CAPT.  JOHNV  Newes  from  America; 
or,  a  new  and  experimental!  discoverie  of  New  Eng- 
land. London.  1638.  Small  4to,  half  morocco,  the 
plan  in  pen  and  ink  facsimile.    I180.00. 

Captain  Underbill  was  commander  of  the 
Massachusetts  forces  in  the  Pequot  war,  and 
led  the  storming  of  the  fort.  The  engraving 
of  the  palisaded  Indian  fort  is  usually  lacking. 
The  book  is  very  rare,  and  the  only  sale  at 
auction  in  recent  years  that  we  can  trace  was 
in  the  Barlow  sale,  where  a  copy,  with  the 
plate  in  facsimile,  sold  for  $70.00. 

VINCENT  CP.).  A  True  Relation  of  the  late  BaUell 
fought  in  New  England  between  the  English  and  the 
Peauot  Salvages.  London,  1637.  Small  4to,  half 
calf.    $340.00. 

This  is  perhaps  the  rarest  of  the  three  im- 
portant contemporary  accounts  of  the  Pequot 
War.  This  copy  was  the  first  edition,  an- 
other having  been  issued  the  next  year,  1638. 
We  know  of  no  previous  sale  at  auction 
of  this  first  edition,  but  copies  of  the  edition 
of  1638  have  sold:  Field  sale,  1875,  $30.00; 
Murphy  sale,  1884,  $110.00;  Barlow  sale,  i8go, 
$110.00. 
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WALTON  aZAAK).  The  Compleat  Angler;  or,  The 
ContempUtlve  Man's  Recreation.  Condon,  2653. 
Small  8vo,  morocco,  title,  rebacked,  dedication  and 
8  other  leaves  mended,  margins  of  music  trimmed 
close.    $340  CO. 

This  first  edition  of  The  Compkat  Angler 
is  a  book  which  has  shown  a  very  marked  in- 
crease in  price  during  the  last  few  years. 
Copies  have  sold:  Puttick's,  1889,  £180; 
Wood  sale,  1891,  £310;  Sotheby's,  1892,  some 
leaves  cut  into,  £210;  Alexander  sale,  1895, 
$1,325.00;  Young  sale,  1896,  £415;  Sotheby's, 
18^,  a  few  leaves  cut  into,  £176.  The  poor 
condition  was  responsible  for  the  low  price 
at  which  this  copy  was  sold. 

WASHINGTON  (GEORGE).  The  Military  Guide 
for  Young  Officers.  By  Thomas  Simes,  Esqr.  Phil- 
adelphia, n.  d.    8vo,  half  bound.    $335.00. 

This  volume  was  from  Washington's  li- 
brary, and  was  a  presentation  copy  from  the 
publisher,  Robert  Aitken.  It  lacked  the 
printed  title,  but  had  a  manuscript  title  as  fol- 
lows: 'The  Military  Guide  for  Young  Of- 
ficers, by  Thos.  Simes,  Esqr.  Now  in  the 
press,  the  following  is  as  much  as  the  pub- 
lishers have  got  done.  For  His  Excellency 
General  Washington,  from  his  Devoted  hum- 
ble, Servt  Robt  Aitken,  one  of  the  Pub- 
lishers." As  the  book  was  not  finished  at  the 
time  this  copy  was  bound,  it  lacks  some  leaves 
at  the  end.  The  same  book  sold  for  $310.00 
in  the  Baker  sale,  in  1891. 

WILLIAMS  (ROGER).  A  Key  into  the  Languas^e  of 
America:  or,  An  Help  to  the  Lanjcuaafe  ot  the 
Natives  in  that  Part  oc  America  called  New  Eng:- 
land.  London,  1643.  i8mo.  calf,  some  margins  ex- 
tended.   $85.00. 

This  is  Roger  Williams's  first  book,  and  is 
besides  of  great  interest  to  the  American  col' 
lector,  being  after  Wood's  New  England 
Prospect,  the  first  effort  at  a  dictionary  of 
English  and  Indian.  He  says,  in  the  Preface: 
''I  drew  the  materialls  in  a  rude  lumpe  at  sea, 
as  a  private  helpe  to  my  owne  memory,  that 
I  might  not  by  my  present  absence  lightly 
lose  what  I  had  so  dearly  bought  in  some 
few  yeares  hardship  and  charges  among  the 
barbarians."  The  copy  was  slightly  cut  into, 
or  it  would  have  brought  a  higher  price. 
Other  copies  have  sold:  Field  sale.  1875, 
^9.00;  Brinley  sale,  1879,  $105.00;  Brinley 
sale.  1881,  $55.00;  Murphy  sale,  1884,  $7700; 
Barlow  sale,  1890,  $160.00. 

WINSLOW  (EDWARD).  Good  Newes  from  New 
England;  or.  It  true  relation  of  things  very  remark- 
able at  the  plantation  of  Pllmoth  in  New  England. 
London,  1624.    Small  4to,  half  morocco.    $800.00. 

One  of  the  most  important  contemporary 
accounts  of  the  New  England  Colonies. 
There  were  two  issues  during  the  year  1624. 
This  was  the  earliest,  and  it  contained  a  fac- 
simile of  the  additional  leaf  which  occurs  in 
the  later  issue.  The  Murphy  copy  sold  in 
1884  for  $40.00,  with  no  imperfections  noted 
in  the  catalogue,  but  the  Barlow  copy  was 
bought  by  the  Lenox  Library,  in  1890,  for 
$350.00. 

WOOD  (WILLIAM).  New  England's  Prospects.  A 
true,  lively  and  experimental  description  of  that 
part  of  America,  commonly  called  New  England. 
London,  1634.    Small  4to,  calf.    $300.00. 

This  is  the  first  edition  of  Wood's  descrip- 
tion of  New  England,  and  contains  at  the  end 


a  "nomenclator"  of  fkwt  pages  of  Indian 
words,  being  the  first  printed  vocabulary  of 
English  and  Indian.  There  is  a  folding  map 
of  the  south  part  of  New  England,  dated  1634. 
In  the  edition  of  the  next  year  the  date  on 
this  map  is  changed  to  1635.  This  first  edition 
is  very  rare,  and  this  price  is  the  highest 
record  at  auction.  Barlow's,  with  a  copy  of 
the  second  edition  bound  in,  sold  for  $320.00. 


EASTERN  LETTER 

New  York,  October  i,  1898. 

The  most  interesting  feature  of  the  Septem- 
ber business  has  been  the  output  of  new  books ' 
in  all  departments  of  literature,  exceeding  in 
number  that  of  any  previous  year.  Fiction, 
illustrated  works,  juveniles  almost  innumer- 
able, and  miscellaneous  subjects  of  all  kinds 
being  liberally  represented.  Many  of  these 
new  books  are  of  the  best  in  their  respective 
classes,  and  will  command  large  sales  during 
the  coming  season.  In  fiction  are  notably 
The  Day's  Work,  by  Rudyard  Kipling;  A 
Great  Love,  by  Clara  A.  Burnham,  and  Second 
Thoughts  of  an  Idle  Fellow,  by  Jerome  K. 
Jerome.  In  juveniles  the  same  preponder- 
ance of  boys*  books  referred  to  in  last  month's 
letter  is  again  noticeable;  also  the  large  num- 
ber of  titles  suggestive  of  the  recent  war  or 
of  army  and  navy  subjects  generally  is  pro- 
nounced. Books  for  the  young  by  the  follow- 
ing well-known  authors  are  among  the 
month's  publications:  G.  A.  Henty,  James 
Otis,  E.  T.  Tomlinson,  Gordon  Stables,  W. 
O.  Stoddard,  H.  Butterworth,  and  last  but  not 
least,  Amanda  Douglas,  whose  A  Little  Girl  in 
Boston  is  most  attractive. 

A  very  considerable  number  of  works  of 
travel,  such  as  Peary's  Northward,  Nansen's 
Farthest  North,  and  Alaska,  by  A.  P.  Swine- 
ford,  are  likely  to  be  much  called  for  as  the 
season  advances,  but  already  a  decided  pref- 
erence is  shown  for  books  relating  to  the 
Eastern  countries,  now  so  prominent  before 
the  public;  and  of  recent  timely  publications 
in  the  field  may  be  mentioned  An  American 
Cruiser  in  the  East,  by  John  D.  Ford;  The 
Control  of  the  Tropics,  by  Benjamin  Kidd; 
China  in  Transformation,  by  A.  R.  Colquhoun, 
and  Through  Armenia  on  Horseback,  by  G.  H. 
Hepworth. 

Bismarck:  Some  Secret  Pages  of  His  History, 
by  Moritz  Busch;  A  Constitutional  History  of 
the  American  People,  by  F.  N.  Thorp,  and  the 
Cambridge  edition  of  Tennyson's  Poems  are 
among  the  substantial  publications  of  recent 
date. 

The  foregoing  matters  have  been  very  in- 
teresting to  the  bookseller  generally,  but  as 
yet,  owing  to  their  newness,  have  not  resulted 
in  much  that  is  profitable.  Turning,  how- 
ever, to  the  actual  sales,  we  find  that  text 
books  in  all  branches  are  at  their  height. 
There  is  perhaps  no  remarkable  feature  of  the 
present  sales,  other  than  a  noticeable  general 
increase  and  a  continuance  of  the  demand  of 
the  last  few  years  for  standard  works,  to  be 
used  as  supplementary  reading.  Library 
trade  is  steadily  increasing,  the  orders  being 
for  all  kinds  of  books.  The  sale  of  fiction  is, 
of   course,   very   prominent,    and    Rupert    of 
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Hentsou,  Penelope's  Progress  and  The  Pride  of 
Jennico  continue  to  lead,  with  The  Forest 
Lovers,  The  Prisoner  of  Zenda  and  The  Gadfly 
following  close  after. 

The  outlook  for  the  season,  to  judge  from 
the  number  and  character  of  books  already 
published  and  announced,  is  unusually  good; 
favourable  reports  are  also  made  by  the  sales- 
men returning  from  their  trips,  and  the  buyers 
from  out  of  town  now  in  the  city  are  speaking 
of  improved  trade  and  are  buying  freely.  Be- 
low will  be  found  a  list  of  the  best  selling 
books  for  the  month: 

Penelope's  Progress.  By  Kate  Douglas 
Wiggin.    $1.25. 

Rupert  of  Hentzau.  By  Anthony  Hope. 
$1.50. 

The  Pride  of  Jennico.  By  Agnes  and 
Egerton  Castle.    $1.50. 

The  Forest  Lovers.  By  Maurice  Hewlett. 
$1.50. 

The  Prisoner  of  Zenda.  By  Anthony  Hope. 
$1.50. 

The  Gadfly.     By  E.  L.  Voynich.    $1.25. 

The  Christian.     By  Hall  Caine.    $1.50. 

Hugh  Wynne.  By  S.  Weir  Mitchell.  2 
vols.    $2.00. 

Helbeck  of  Bannisdale.  By  Mrs.  Humph- 
ry Ward.     2  vols.     $2.00. 

In  the  Sargasso  Sea.  By  Thomas  A.  Jan- 
vier.   $1.25. 

Hope,  the  Hermit.     By  Edna  Lyall.    $1.50. 

Second  Thoughts  of  an  Idle  Fellow.  By 
Jerome  K.  Jerome.    $1.25. 

Caleb  West.  By  F.  Hopkinson  Smith. 
$1.50. 

The  Students*  Standard  Dictionary.    $2.50. 

The  Story  of  an  Untold  Love.  By  P.  L. 
Ford.    $1.50. 


WESTERN  LETTER 

Chicago,  Oct.   i,   1898. 

It  is  pleasant  to  be  able  to  state  that  a  dis- 
tinct improvement  marked  the  commencement 
of  the  autumn  season  last  month,  and  it  is 
scarcely  too  much  to  add  that  at  present  trade 
is  in  a  healthier  condition  than  it  has  been  for 
a  long  time.  There  is  also  every  reason  to  ex- 
pect further  improvement  as  the  season  ad- 
vances, and  altogether  the  outlook  for  holi- 
day trade  is  most  promising.  Country  trade 
is  better  than  it  has  been  for  several  months, 
and  even  the  smaller  dealers  are  inclined  to 
be  liberal  in  their  preparations  for  holiday 
business.  This  is  in  itself  a  good  sign,  for  the 
country  dealer  is  as  a  rule  even  more  inclined 
to  conservatism  and  caution  than  his  urban 
brother.  Public  libraries  are  also  calling  for 
a  great  many  books  of  miscellaneous  charac- 
ter, to  replace  worn-out  stock,  and  are  also 
ordering  freely  of  the  new  ones. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  book  published 
last  month  was  Busch  s  Memoir  of  aismarck, 
which  is  selling  very  well  for  so  expensive  a 
work,  and  this  fact,  together  with  the  interest 
it  is  creating,  should  establish  it  as  the  leading 
book  of  its  class  during  the  holiday  season. 

Sales  of  war  literature  are  much  lighter 
■ow,  having  declined  to  almost  normal  con- 
ditions, but  interest  is  still  strong  in  histo- 


ries of  the  Navy,  of  Spain,  and  anjrthiag  de- 
scriptive of  the  Philippmes  or  Cuba. 

The  first  of  what  will  undoubtedly  be  a 
tremendous  crop  of  war  juveniles  came  to 
hand  last  month  in  the  shape  of  Under  Dewey 
at  Manila.  It  is  easy  to  perceive  that  books 
of  this  kind  will  be  the  favourite  "boys' 
books"  during  the  holidays. 

Last  month's  books  make  a  long  list,  and 
from  now  until  Christmas  it  will  be  no  easy 
matter  for  the  bookseller  to  keep  himself  in- 
formed in  regard  to  all  the  books  that  will 
be  published. 

Much  interest  is  being  manifested  in  the 
books  by  well-known  authors  which  are 
advertised  for  publication  this  month,  and 
such  works  as  Afterwards,  by  Ian  Maclaren, 
Secofui  Thoughts  of  an  Idle  Fellow,  by  Jerome 
K.  Jerome,  Tattle  Tales  of  Cupid,  by  Paul  L. 
Ford,  Rodents  Corner,  by  H.  S.  Merriman,  Red 
Rock,  by  Thomas  Nelson  Page,  The  Battle  of 
the  Strong,  by  Gilbert  Parker,  Gloria  Mundi, 
by  Harold  Frederic,  The  Adventures  of  Franc- 
ois, by  S.  Weir  Mitchell,  The  Day's  Work,  by 
Rudyard  Kipling,  My  Scrap  Book  of  the  French 
Revolution,  by  Mrs.  E.  W.  Latimer,  and  A  Yan- 
kee Volunteer,  by  M.  Imlay  Taylor,  will  un- 
doubtedly run  into  many  and  large  editions. 

A  feature  of  the  publishing  season  will  be 
the  appearance  of  a  number  of  books  (most 
of  them  new  editions  of  standard  works)  with 
illustrations  in  colour.  Heretofore  few  books, 
except  juveniles,  and  those  only  when  well 
done,  even  much  more  costly  than  those  with 
plain  plates,  have  been  treated  in  this  way, 
but  with  the  new  and  cheaper  methods  which 
are  coming  into  vogue,  the  coloured  print  is 
likely  to  be  very  popular  in  the  near  future. 

The  demand,  so  far,  for  fall  stock  is  remark- 
able for  its  uniformity,  and  nearly  all  classes 
of  books  are  selling  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 
The  series  of  twelvemos  and  sixteenmos  have 
lost  none  of  the  popularity  that  has  been 
awarded  them  of  late  years,  and  advance 
orders  for  new  books  are  in  most  cases  fairly 
liberal.  Standard  sets  of  popular  authors  are 
not  now  bought  as  freely  as  they  used  to  be, 
the  tendency  among  buyers  being  to  possess 
the  best  works  of  a  number  of  authors,  rather 
than  the  complete  writings  of  a  few.  Illus- 
trated gift  books  of  the  expensive  type  have 
not  met  with  much  call  so  far,  but  it  is  hardly 
the  season  for  them  yet. 

Among  the  books  selling  especially  well  at 
present  are  Rupert  of  Hentsau,  Helbeck  of 
Bannisdale,  The  Law  of  Psychic  Phenomena, 
The  King's  Jackal,  The  Gadfly,  Spain  in  the 
Nineteenth  Century  and  Penelope's  Progress,  al- 
though all  of  the  books  mentioned  in  the  fol- 
lowing list  arc  in  good  demand: 

Rupert  of  Hentzau.  By  Anthony  Hope. 
$1.50. 

The  Gadfly.     By  E.  Voynich.    $1.25. 

Helbeck  of  Bannisdale.  By  Mrs.  H.  Ward. 
$2.00. 

Penelope's  Progress.  By  Kate  Douglas 
Wiggin.    $1.25. 

The  King's  Jackal.  By  Richard  Harding 
Da--s.    $1.25. 

The  Law  of  Psychic  Phenomena.  By 
Thomson  J.   Hudson.    $1.50. 

Caleb  West.  By  F.  Hopkinson  Smith.  $1.50. 
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The  Choir  Invisible.  By  James  Lane  Allen. 
$1.50. 

Spain  in  the  Nineteenth  Century.  By  Mrs. 
E.  W.  Latimer.    $2.50. 

The  Hon.  Peter  Stirling.  By  Paul  L. 
Ford.    $1.50. 

A  Great  Love.  By  Clara  L.  Burnham. 
$1.25. 

The  Story  of  an  Untold  Love.  By  Paul  L. 
Ford.    $1.25. 

Hugh  Wynne.     By  S.  Weir  Mitchell.  $2.00. 

The  Pride  of  Jennico.  By  A.  and  E.  Castle. 

$1.50. 

Yesterdays  in  the  Philippines.  By  J.  E. 
Stevens.    $1.50. 


ENGLISH  LETTER. 
London,  Aug.  22d  to  Sept.  17th,  1898. 

The  autumn  revival  of  business  is  now  gen- 
eral, having  commenced  about  a  week  or  so 
later  than  is  customary.  Apparently  the 
schools  did  not  settle  down  to  work  quite  so 
promptly  as  usual.  There  is  every  prospect 
of  a  good  season,  and  publishers  are  already 
putting  large  numbers  of  books  on  the  market. 
The  trade  with  the  colonies  and  abroad  gen- 
erally continues  satisfactory,  and  the  majority 
of  Christmas  stock  is  shipped.  Rupert  of 
Hentzau,  by  Anthony  Hope,  is  the  leading 
book  of  the  hour.  Next  in  order  are  Helbeck 
of  Bannisdale,  by  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward,  and 
Rodents  Corner,  by  H.  S.  Merriman.  The  six- 
shilling  novel  still  reigns  supreme;  and  there 
is  a  revival  in  the  issue  of  volumes  of  short 
stories  at  the  same  price. 

Books  dealing  with  the  Soudan  are  attract- 
ing much  notice;  for  example,  Sirdar  and 
Khalifa,  by  B.  Burleigh,  and  Fire  and  Sword 
in  the  Sudan,  by  Slatin  Pasha. 

There  has  again  been  a  good  trade  in  school 
books.  Meiklejohn's  Grammar,  Geography 
and  History  have  been  selling  by  hundreds.  Dr. 
William  Smith's  Classical  Grammars  and  Stu- 
dents' Manuals  continue  to  be  in  favour  with 
the  higher  class  schools.  A  curious  feature 
in  the  sale  of  educational  books  is  noticed  in 
the  fact  that  South  Africa  uses  many  of  the 
older  books  which  have  been  superseded  at 
home. 

Theological  and  religious  works  are  in  the 
background.  The  nearest  approach  to  a  de- 
mand for  anything  of  the  kind  is  found  in  the 
sales  of  The  Secret  History  of  the  Oxford  Move- 
ment and  Life  in  a  Modern  Monastery. 

The  cheaper  edition  of  Lord  Roberts's 
Forty-one  Years  in  India  is  following  in  the 
track  of  the  two-volume  edition  and  selling 
freely. 

Books  on  physical  culture  are  popular. 
Sandow's  book  on  Strength  is  in  continued 
demand. 

Very  little  business  is  being  done  in  poetry; 
perhaps  the  weather  has  been  too  hot  to  ad- 
mit of  it. 

Among  magazines  the  striking  feature  is 
the  wonderful  sale  of  the  Harmsworth  Maga- 
zine and  the  Wide  World  Magazine.  The 
Strand  Magazine  is  very  popular,  also  Pear- 
son's, the  Pall  Mall  and  English  Illustrated. 
The  Woman  at  Home  still  leads  in  its  class. 

Reprints  of  copyright  popular  novels  at  six- 


pence are  in  great  demand.  Many  new  ones 
are  announced.  New  books  and  new  editions 
are  already  appearing  in  large  number,  a3 
mentioned  above.  If  publishers  can  see  their 
way  to  lessen  the  number,  without  allowing 
the  quality  to  suffer,  the  trade  will  be  truly 
grateful.  With  the  present  state  of  things, 
cataloguing  is  a  tremendous  task,  and  if  in- 
dexing be  added,  the  time  occupied  is  a 
serious  incursion  into  the  limits  of  a  day. 

The  list  appended  is  taken  on  the  usual 
lines,  and  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  six-shill- 
ing novel  is  the  principal  item.  There  is  cer- 
tainly an  element  of  permanence  in  some  of 
the  books  now  selling  freely,  as  they  have  al- 
ready figured  in  this  column. 

Rupert  of  Hentzau.  By  Anthony  Hope. 
6s.     (Arrowsmith.) 

Helbeck  of  Bannisdale.  By  Mrs.  H.  Ward. 
6s.     (Smith-Elder.) 

Roden's  Corner.  By  H.  S.  Merriman.  6s. 
(Smith,  Elder.) 

Concerning  Isabel  Carnaby.  By  E.  T. 
Fowler.    6s.     (Hodder.) 

Romance  of  the  First  Consul.  B>  M.  Mail- 
ing.   6s.     (Heinemann.) 

The  King's  Jackal.  By  R.  H.  Davis.  3s. 
6d.     (Heinemann.) 

The  House  of  the  Hidden  Treasure.  By 
Maxwell   Gray.    6s.     (Heinemann.) 

The  Yellow  Danger.  By  M.  P.  Shiel.  6s. 
(Richards.) 

To  Arms.     By  A.  Balfour.    6s.  (Methuen.) 

The  Town  Traveller.  By  G.  Gissing.  6s. 
(Methuen.) 

Peggy  of  the  Bartons.  By  B.  M.  Croker. 
6s.     (Methuen.) 

Dicky  Monteith.  By  T.  Gallon.  6s. 
(Hutchinson.) 

Wild  Eelin.     By  W.  Black.    6s.     (Low.) 

Bam  Wildfire.  By  H.  Mathers.  6s. 
(Burleigh.) 

Evelyn  Innes:     By  G.  Moore.  6s.  (Unwin). 

God's  Outcast.  By  S.  K.  Hocking.  3s. 
6s.     (Warne.) 

Her  Ladyship's  Elephant.  By  D.  D. 
Wells.    3s.  6d.       (Heinemann.) 

R.  N.  Carey's  Novels.  3s.  6d.  edition. 
(Macmillan.) 


SALES  OF  BOOKS  DURING  THE 

MONTH 

New  books  in  order  of  demand,  as  sold  be- 
tween September  i.  1898,  and  October  i,  1898. 

We  guarantee  the  authenticity  of  the  fol- 
lowing lists  as  supplied  to  us,  each  by  leading 
booksellers  in  the  towns  named. 

NEW  YORK,  UPTOWN. 

1.  The     Day's     Wprk.     By     Kipling.    $1.50. 

(Doubleday  &  McClure.) 

2.  House  of  Hidden  Treasure.  By  Gray.  $1.50. 

(Appleton.) 

3.  Evelyn    Innes.     By    Moore.    $1.50.     (Ap- 

pleton.) 

4.  Red  and  Black.   By  Stendhal.   $1.25. 

(Brentano's.) 

5.  Collections  and  Recollections.  $2.50.  (Har- 

per.) 

6.  Bismarck.       By  Busch.      $10.00.       (Mac- 

millan.) 
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NEW  YORK,  DQWNTCrWN. 

1.  Collections  and   Recollections.     By    Rus- 

sell.   $2.50.     (Harper.) 

2.  Penelope's   Progrejss.    By   Wiggin.    $1.25. 

(Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.) 

3.  Helbeck  of  Bannisdalc.     By  Ward.    $2.00. 

(Macmillan.) 

4.  Caleb  West.     By   Smith.    $1.50.    (Hough- 

ton, Mifflin  &  Co.) 

5.  King's  Jackal.     By  Davis.    $1.25.     (Scrib- 

ner.) 

6.  The  Terror.    By  Gras.    $1.50.    (Appleton.) 


$i.2.s. 
Gray. 
$1.25. 
Glas- 
$2.00. 
$1.50. 


ALBANY,   N.  Y. 

1.  A  Great  Love.    By  C.  L.  Burnham. 

(Houghton,  Mimin  &  Co.) 

2.  House  of  the  Hidden  Treasure.     M. 

$1.25.     (Appleton.) 

3.  Moral  Imbeciles.     By  Mrs.  Greene. 

(Harper.) 

4.  Phases  of  an  Inferior  Planet.    Ellen 

gow.    $1.25.     (Harper.) 

5.  Helbeck  of  BannisdaK\    Mrs.  Ward. 

(Macmillan.) 

6.  Duenna  of  a  Genius.     By  Francis. 

(Little,  Brown  &  Co.) 

ATLANTA,   GA. 

1.  Forest  Lovers.     By  Hewlett.  $1.50.  (Mac- 

millan.) 

2.  Rupert     of     Hentzau.     By     Hope.    $1.50. 

(Holt.) 

3.  Pride  of  Jennico.     By  Castle.  $1.50.  (Mac- 

millan.) 

4.  Caleb  West.     By  Hopkinson  Smith.  $1.50. 

(Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.) 

5.  The  Gadfly.     By  Voynich.    $1.25.    (Holt.) 

6.  Helbeck  of  Bannisdale.     By  Ward.    $2.00. 

(Macmillan.) 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 

1.  The  Celebrity.    By  Churchill.   $1.50.  (Mac- 

millan.) 

2.  American   Wives  and   English    Husbands. 

By    Atherton.     $1.50.      Dodd,    Mead    & 
Co.  • 

3.  A    Great    Love.      By     Burnham.      $1.50. 

(Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.) 

4.  Penelope's    Progress.  By    K.    D.    Wiggin. 

$1.25.     (Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.) 

5.  Pride  of  Jennico.    By  Castle.  $1.50.  (Mac- 

millan.) 

6.  Helbeck  of  Bannisdale.    By  Ward.    $2.00. 

(Macmillan.) 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

1.  Helbeck  of  Bannisdale.     By  Ward.    $2.00. 

(Macmillan.) 

2.  Silence.     By    Wilkins.     $1.25.      (Harper.) 

3.  Yesterdays  in  the'  Philippines.  By  Stevens. 

$1.50.     (Scribner.) 

4.  Collections      and      Recollections.      $2.50. 

(Harper.) 

5.  Auld     Lang     Sync.     By     Mullcr.     $2.00. 

(Scribner.) 

6.  Letters  of  George  W.  Curtis.     By  Cook. 

$1.50.     (Harper.) 
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BOSTON,  MASS. 

Helbeck  of  Bannisdale.  Mrs.  Ward.  $2.00. 

(Macmillan.) 
Forest      Lovers.      By      Hewlett.      $1.50. 

(Macmillan.) 
The  Gadfly.     By  Voynich.    $1.25.    (Holt.) 
Silence.     By    Wilkins.    $1.25.     (Harper.) 
Collections  and  Recollections.  By  Russell. 

$2.50.     (Harper.) 
Penelope's   Progress.     By   Wiggin.    $1.25. 

(Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.) 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

Penelope's  Progress.  By  Wiggin.  $1.2^. 
(Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.) 

Rose  a  Charlette.  By  Saunders.  $1.50. 
(L.  C.  Page  &  Co.) 

Helbeck  of  Bannisdale.  By  Ward.  $2.00. 
(Macmillan.) 

Yesterdays  in  the  Philippines.  By  Stevens. 
$1.50.    (Scribner.) 

Forest  Lovers.  By  Hewlett^  $1.50.  (Mac- 
millan.) 

Cornell  Stories.  By  Sanderson.  $1.00. 
(Scribner.) 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Rupert    of    Hentzau.     By    Hope.     $1.50. 

(Holt.) 
The  Gadfly.     By  Voynich.    $1.25.     (Holt.) 
Helbeck  of  Bannisdale.     By  Ward.    $2.00. 

(Macmillan.) 
Laws  of  Psychic  Phenomena.  By  Hudson. 

$1.50.    (A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.) 
Penelope's    Progress.    By   Wiggin.    $1.25. 

(Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.) 
The     King's     Jackal.     By     Davis.    $1.25. 

(Scribner.) 

CINCINNATI,   O. 

A  Great  Love.  By  Clara  L.  Burnham. 
$1.25.     (Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.) 

The  Gadfly.  By  E.  L.  Voynich.  $1.25. 
(Holt.) 

Helbeck  of  Bannisdale.  By  Mrs.  Ward. 
$2.00.     (Macmillan.) 

Pride  of  Jennico.  By  Castle.  $1.50.  (Mac- 
millan.) 

Silence  and  other  Stories.  By  Miss  Wilk- 
ins.   $1.25.    (Harper.) 

Elecampane  and  other  Poems.  By  Thos. 
J.  Moore.  $1.00.  (The  Robt.  Clarke  Co.) 

CLEVELAND,  O. 

Penelope's   Progress.     By   Wiggin.    $1.25. 

(Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.) 
Pride     of     Jennico.      By     Castle.     $1.50. 

(Macmillan.) 

Forest  Lovers.  By  Hewlett.  $1.50.  (Mac- 
millan.) 

King's  Jackal.  By  Davis.  $1.50.  (Scrib- 
ner.) 

Rupert     of     Hentzau.    By     Hope.    $1.50. 

(Holt.) 
The  Gadfly.    By  Voynich.    $1.25.    (Holt.) 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

When  Knighthood  was  in  Flower.  By 
Caskoden.    $1.50.    (Bowen   &  Merrill.) 
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The  Pride  of  Jennico.    By  Castle.    $1.50. 

rMacmillan.) 
The   Forest   Lovers.    By    Hewlett.    $1.50. 

(Macmillan.) 
The     Celebrity.      By     Churchill.      $1.50. 

(Macmillan.) 
Hope    the    Hermit.      By    Lyall.      $1.50. 

(Longmans.) 
Yesterdays  in  the  Philippines.  By  Stevens. 

$1.50.     (Scribner.) 

KANSAS  CITY.  MO. 

Helbeck  of  Bannisdale.    By  Ward.    $2.00. 

(Macmillan.) 
Rupert     of     Hentzau.     By     Hope.     $1.50. 

(Holt.) 
Rose    a    Charlette.     By    Saunders.    $1.50. 

(Page  &  Co.) 
Hope    the     Hermit.       By     Lyall.      $1.50. 

(Longmans.) 
In  the  Sargossa  Sea.    By  Janvier.    $1.25. 

(Harper.) 
To  Arms.    By    Balfour.    $1.50.    (Page    & 

Co.) 

LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 

Forest  Lovers.  By  Hewlett.  $1.50.  (Mac- 
millan.) 

Rupert  of  Hentzau.  By  Hope.  $1.50. 
(Holt.) 

King*s  Jackal.  By  Davis.  $1.25.  (Scrib- 
ner.) 

The  Gadfly.    By  Voynich.    $1.25.    (HoU.) 

Ghosts  I  Have  Met.  By  Bangs.  $1.25. 
(Harper.) 

Helbeck  of  Bannisdale.  By  ^ard.  $1.50. 
(Macmillan.) 

LOUISVILLE,  KY. 

The  Forest  Lovers.  By  Hewlett.  $1.50. 
(Macmillan.) 

The  Gadfly.    By  Voynich.    $1.25.    (Holt.) 

Caleb  West.  By  Smith.  $1.50.  (Hough- 
ton, MifHin  &  Co.) 

The  Girl  at  Cobhurst.  By  Stockton. 
$1.50.     (Scribner.) 

Hugh  Wynne.    By  Mitchell.    $2.00.  (Cen- 

turyO 
The  Terror.    By   Gras.  $1.50.  (Appleton.) 

MEMPHIS.  TENN. 

Rupert    of    Hentzau.      By    Hope.     $1.50. 

(Holt.) 
Ghosts    I    Have    Met.     By    Bangs.    $1.25. 

(Harper.) 
Pride     of    Jennico.      By     Castle.      $1.50. 

(Macmillan.) 
The  Gadfly.    By  Voynich.    $1.50.    (Holt.) 
The  Terror.    By  Gras.  $1.50.  (Appleton.) 
The     King's     Jackal.     By     Davis.    $1.25. 

(Scribner.) 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 

The  Gadfly.     By  Voynich.    $1.25.    (Holt.) 
Helbeck  of  Bannisdale.     By  Ward.    $2.00. 

(Macmillan.) 
Rupert     of     Hentzau.    By     Hope.    $1.50. 

(Holt.) 
Penelope's   Progress.    By  Wiggin.    $1.25. 

(Houghton,  Miflflin  &  Co.) 


5.  Hufh      Wynne.      By      Mitchdl.     $9.00. 

(CTentuiy.) 

6.  School    for    Saints.    By    Hobbes.    $1.50. 

(Stokes.) 

I 

PITTSBURG.  PA. 

1.  The    Lady   of   Castcll    March.     By    Rhos- 

comyl.    $1.00.     (Doubleday  &  McClure.) 

2.  A    Continental    Dragoon..    By    Stephens. 

$1.50.    (L.  C.  Page  &  Co.) 

3.  House  of  the  Hidden  Treasure.     By  Gray. 

$1.50.    (Appleton.) 

4.  Helbeck  of  Bannisdale.    By  Ward.    $2.00. 

(Macmillan.) 

5.  Caleb  West.    By  Smith.    $2.00.     (Hough- 

ton. Mifllin  &  Co.) 

6.  Bismarck.      By  Busch.      $10.00.       (Mac- 

millan.) 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

1.  Pride     of     Jennico.     By     Castle.     $1.50. 

(Macmillan.) 

2.  Rupert     of     Hentzau.    By     Hope.    $1.50. 

(Holt.) 

3.  Caleb    West.    By    Smith.    $1.50.. (Hough- 

ton, MifHin  &  Co.) 

4.  The  Standard  Bearer.    By  Crockett.   $1.50. 

(Appleton.) 

5.  Silence.     By    Wilkins.    $1.25.     (Harper.) 

6.  Ghosts    I    Have    Met.    By    Bangs.    $1.25. 

(Harper.) 

PORTLAND,  ORE. 

1.  Rupert     of     Hentzau.    By     Hope.    $1.50. 

(Holt.) 

2.  King's  Jackal.    By  Davis.    $1.25.    (Scrib- 

ner.) 

3.  The  Gadfly.     By  Voynich.    $1.25.     (Holt.) 

4.  Ghosts   I    Have    Met.    By    Bangs.    $1.25. 

(Harper.) 

5.  Oregon  Boyhood.  By  Banks.  $1.25.  (Lee 

&  Shepard.) 

6.  Caleb  West.    By  Smith.    $1.50.     (Hough- 

ton, Miflfiin  &  Co.) 

PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 

1.  Pride     of     Jennico.      By     Castle.      $1.50. 

(Macmillan.) 

2.  Penelope's   Progress.     By   Wiggin.    $1.25 

(Houghton,  Mifflin  &  (Jo.) 

3.  Caleb  West.    By  Smith.    $1.25.     (Hough- 

ton, Mifllin  &  Co.) 

4.  Rupert     of     Hentzau.     By     Hope.    $1.50. 

(Holt.) 

5.  The  Gadfly.    By  Voynich.    $1.25.    (HoU.) 

6.  Silence.    By  Wilkins.    $1.25.     (Hari)er.) 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

1.  Rupert    of    Hentzau.     By    Hope.     $1.50. 

(Holt.) 

2.  The  Terror.  By   Gras.    $1.50.  (Appleton.) 

3.  Helbeck  of  Bannisdale.     By  Ward.    $2.00. 

(Macmillan.) 

4.  The    Forest    Lovers.     By    Hewlett.    $1.50. 

(Macmillan.) 

5.  Evelyn    Innes.     By    Moore.    $1.50.     (Ap- 

pleton.) 

6.  Caleb  West.    By  Smith.    $1.50.    (Hough- 

ton, Miflflin  &  Co.) 
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ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 

1.  Rupert     of     Hcntzau.     By     Hope.    $1.50. 

(Holt.) 

2.  Helbeck  of  Bannisdale.     By  Ward.    $2.00. 

(Macmillan.) 

3.  Caleb  West.     By  Smith.    $1.50.     (Hough- 

ton, Mifflin  &  Co.) 

4.  The     Terror.     By     Gras.    $1.50.     (Apple- 

ton.) 

5.  The  Gadfly.     By  Voynich.    $1.25.     (Holt.) 

6.  Kings  Jackal.     By   Davis.     $1.25.     (Scrib- 

ner.) 

SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH. 

1.  Rupert     of     Hentzau.     By     Hope.    $1.50. 

(Holt.) 

2.  Hugh    Wynne.     By    Mitchell.  $2.00.  (Cen- 

tury.) 

3.  Helbeck  of  Bannisdale.     By  Ward.     $2.00. 

(Macmillan.) 

4.  Pride  of  Jennico.     By  Castle.  $1.50.  (Mac- 

millan.) 

5.  Caleb  West.     By  Smith.    $1.50.     (Hough- 

ton, Mifflin  &  Co.) 

6.  Moriah's     Mourning.      By     Stuart.      $1.25. 

(Harper.) 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 

1.  Forest  Lovers.     By   Hewlett.  $1.50.  (Mac- 

millan.) 

2.  Helbeck  of  Bannisdale.     By  Ward.     $2.00, 

(Macmillan.) 

3.  Pride  of  Jennico.     By  Castle.  $1.50.  (Mac- 

millan.) 

4.  The      Celebrity.       By      Churchill.      $1.50. 

(Macmillan.) 

5.  The     Terror.     By     Gras.    $1.50.     (Apple- 

ton.) 

6.  Barrack      Room      Ballads.     By      Kipling. 

25,  50,   75   cents.     (Doxey:    No.   2.    Lark 
Classics.) 

TOLEDO,  OHIO. 

1.  The  Gladfly.    By  Voynich.    $1.25.     (Holt.) 

2.  Penelope's    Progress.     By   Wiggin.    $1.25. 

(Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.) 

3.  Folks    From    Dixie.     By    Dunbar.    $1.25. 

(Dodd.  Mead  &  Co.) 

4.  Mrs.    Falchion.     By    Parker.    $1.50.     (Ap- 

pleton.) 

5.  Ye    Lyttle    Salem     Maide.      By    Mackie. 

$1.50.     (Lamson,  Wolflfe  &  Co.) 

6.  A      Great      Love.     By      Burnham.    $1.25. 

(Houghton,  Miftlin  &  Co.) 

TORONTO,  CANADA. 

1.  The  King's  Jackal.     By  Davis.     Paper,  75 

cts.;  cloth,  $1.25.     (Copp-Clark  Co.) 

2.  John    Marmaduke.      By    Church.      Paper. 

50  cts.;  cloth,  $1.25.     (Copp-Clark  Co.) 

3.  The  Girl  at  Cobhurst.     By  Stockton.     Pa- 

per,   75    cts.;    cloth,   $1.25.     (Copp-Clark 
Co.) 


4.  The  Tragedy  of  the  Korosko.     By  Doyle. 

Paper,  75  cts.;  clt)th,  $1.25.     (Copp-Clark 
Co.) 

5.  The    Trespasser.     By    Parker.     Paper    75 

cts.;  cloth,  $1.25.     (Copp-Clark  Co.) 

6.  The  Pride  of  Jennico.     By  Castle.     Paper, 

75  cts.;  cloth,  $1.25.     (Copp-Clark  Co.) 

TORONTO,  CANADA. 

1.  Helbeck  of  Bannisdale.     By  Ward.    75  cts. 

and  $1.25.     (Macmillan.) 

2.  The    Gadfly.     By    Voynich.    75    cts.    and 

$1.25.     (Heinemann.) 

3.  The  Forest  Lovers.     By  Hewlett.     75  cts. 

and  $1.25.     (Macmillan.) 

4.  Hon.    Peter   Stirling.     By      Ford.     75  cts. 

and  $1.25.     (Hutchinson.) 

5.  Penelope's    Progress.     By    Wiggin.    $1.25. 

(Houghton,  Mifiiin  &  Co.) 

6.  John  Burnet  of  Barns.     By  Buchan.    $1.50. 

(John   Lane.) 

WACO,  TEX. 

1.  The  Gadfly.     By  Voynich.    $1.25. 

2.  Helbeck  of  Bannisdale.     By  Ward.    $2.00. 

(Macmillan.) 

3.  Kronstadt.     By    Pemberton.    $1.50.     (Ap- 

pleton.) 

4.  Rupert     of     Hentzau.     By     Hope.    $1.50. 

(Holt.) 

5.  A  Romance  of  Summer  Seas.     By  Davis. 

$1.25.     (Harper.) 

6.  A   Story  of  a   Play.     By   Howells.    $1.25 

(Harper.) 

WORCESTER,  MASS. 

1.  The  Gadfly.     By  Voynich.    $1.25.     (Holt.) 

2.  A     Great     Love.      By     Burnham.     $1.25. 

(Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.) 

3.  Yesterdays  in  the  Philippines.  By  Stevens. 

$1.50.     (Scribner.) 

4.  Evelyn  Innes.      By  Moore.     $1.50.      (Ap- 

pleton.) 

5.  Penelope's    Progress.     By    Wiggin.    $1.25. 

(Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.) 

6.  People  of  Our  Neighborhood.  By  Wilkins. 

$.50.     (Doubleday  &  McClure.) 

THE  BEST  SELLING  BOOKS 

According  to  the  foregoing  lists,  the  six 
books  which  have  sold  best  in  the  order  of 
demand  during  the  month  are — 

1.  Helbeck   of    Bannisdale.     By    Mrs.    Ward. 

$2.00.     (Macmillan.) 

2.  The  Gadfly.     By  Voynich.    $1.25.    (Holt.) 

3.  The   Pride  of  Jennico.     By   Castle.    $1.50. 

(Macmillan.) 

4.  Penelope's    Progress.     By    Mrs.    Wiggin. 

$1.25.     (Houghton.  Mifflin  &  Co.) 

5.  Caleb  West.     By  Smith.    $2.00.     (Hough- 

ton, Mifldin  &  Co.) 

6.  The    Forest    Lovers.     By    Hewlett.    $1.50. 

(Macmillan.) 
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which  has  for  several  years  been  a  feature  of  the  six 
Saturday  issues  of  The  Evening  J^ost  preceding  Christ- 
mas, will  appear  on  the  first  page  this  year  on  Saturday, 
November   12,  19  and   26,   December  3,  10  and   17. 

178803  lines    of   Publishers'  advertising    were    printed    in  The    Evening    Post 
during  the  year   1897. 
80065  ^^^^^  more  than  appeared  in  any  other  New  York   Paper. 
85088  lines  of  Publishers'  advertising  printed  in  The  Evening  Post  from  Jan. 

I    to    Oct.    15,    1898. 
30018  lines    more    than   appeared    in  any  other  New  York  daily  newspaper. 


208   Broadway,  New  York 


A  REMARKABLE  OFFER! 

The  Critic  Co.  announces  that,  until  further  notice,  it  will  fill  orders  for 

McClare's 
The  Critic  ($2  a  year)  and  The  Cosmopolitan  y  $1  each 

or  The  Munsey 

for  the  net  price  of  $2— the  price  of  The  Critic  alone ! 


This  extraordinary  offer,  by  which  any  one  of  these  one-dollar  magazines  may  be  had  free, 
is  strictly  limited  to  new  subscribers  for  The  Critic,  ordering  the  dollar  magazine  at  the  same 
time  they  order  Tbe  Critic.  The  making  of  this  special  rate  is  prompted  by  a  desire  to  intro- 
duce the  leading  Illustrated  Monthly  Review  of  Literature,  Art  and  Life  to  the  widest  audience. 

As  a  magazine,  Tbe  Cn/iV  (established  1881)  has  retained  the  popularity  and  prestige  which 
it  enjoyed  as  a  weekly  under  the  management  of  its  present  editors.  And  its  publishers  have 
received,  since  it  became  a  monthly  (July,  1898), "  unsolicited  testimonials"  of  the  most  flattering 
character  from  some  of  the  most  discriminating  judges  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic — to  name 
but  two,  the  Hon.  John  Uay,  Secretary  of  State,  and  the  Right  Hon.  James  Bryce,  M.P.  Press 
and  public  have  welcomed  it  with  equal  cordiality. 

Subscribers  are  particularly  requested  to  state  whether  their  subscriptions  for  McClure's, 
Tbe  Munsey  or  The  Cosmopolitan  are  new  or  old.  / 


Remit  direct  to 


THE    CRITIC    CO.  289    Fourth  Ave.  Nw  York 


Please  mention  Tbb  Bookmah  in  writing  to  adTertiMn. 
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The  International  Cyclopaedia 
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t.  NatuTV 


WHAT    IT    IS. 

ACydopiRllB,  notaDtcIloiury.    It  IrcatBCverv  subject  whoBci  impoTt 

tore,  Is  invBluBble  because  it  gives  you  ju«t  the  Infonnatfon  you  want 

It!  subjects  are  arranged  alphabetrcalU-,  aa  words  In  a  Dlctlanary,  and  In  en 

subject  that  TOu  should  read  lu  connection  with  It.    lis  lanKuave  is  simple ^ .  ,  ...   ., 

™aily  as  yourself.    Its  Information  Is  confined  to  no  one  ipeelal  field,  but  Includes  Bloitraphy,  K , , 

Dynamlm  and  Mechanics,  Botany.  CieoloKv.  Mlneralosy.  Kellgion,  Education,  Polltlrs,  History,  Economics.  Law, 
Music,  PaintInK,  Sculpture,  Drama,  Philology.  Ethnology.  Ueoitraphy,  etc.   ThelacUar  -,..-.. — 

the  hunting  baa  been  done,  the  wheal  separated  from  the  chaff. 

WHO    WILL  USE    IT. 

'"--  Mudent— who  I  fi  constantly  finding  new  subjects  tor  inve-'  — ■'- 
~  '"     '  «<lEcr— for  facta,  atatistica  and  historical  Ulustn 

.  1  he  Doctor,  The  Lawyer— to  asilst  them  in  thelL  _  _. 
.  Tbe  Quettkni-Bklng  Boy,  The  Studious  Olrl— (or  Information  o 
Everyooe— Indeed,  who  would  get  from  his  reading  the  twat  r" 
newspapers.  magaiir—    —  -^ _..,.,_».,.  .,., _. 

far  aatwer,  yoa  bare  bat  to  tara  to  aacb  artklea  m  HcUNUY,  OS*,  PtW.- 
rPHE  ISUNDS,  ARMKS,  HAVKS,  WEIUI,  SOUT,  SPAM.  BISSU,  OKIE, 
6HAIER  MW  YORK,  PUNSCM,  KtOWKE,  X-IUYS.  AR60N,  ICLEGKAPinr, 
TITASCOM.  EIC 

WHAT  THE   ABLEST  CRITICS  SAV: 

Stamte  tils         *<•*■  EDWARO  Everett  hale.  D.D..  Boaton,  Mass, :    "I  have  tested  the  INTER  NATION  al 

j^gj_  CVCLOP.SU1A   in   a  good  many  ways,    such  as  have  been  suggested  by  my  own  reading,  and 

ImHSMnubte  OK-  LYMAN  ABBOTT,  Pastor  PlynouthConi,  Chunti,  Brooklyn.  ^.Y.:  'The  {amlly  which 
t.  ihl  r__lh/  has  once  pobseased  auch  a  cycloptedla  iindi  it  almost  ai  indispensable  aa  a  dictionary:  m  some 
to  tb«  rinrity.    „Bpects  even  mor^  s^  since  oftM  Inlortnatlon  on  a  current  qwstlon  Is  more  imporunl  to  the 

by'the  lNTFKN*TiosAL  Cvi:;lop.*:i.ia,    lis  number  of  titles.  Its 'variety  of T^lment.  Its  Judicial  »plri(  In  that 
day,  all  com  bine  to  make  It  fill  fldmirably  the  want  of  the  American  household  tor  a  cyclopietlia  of  ready  reference." 
APrcClkalRef-         ANDREW  W.  RAYnOISD.Preat.  Union  College,  Schenectady.  N.  v.:    "Thel.iTERNATIONAL 
______   uTn.L      Cvci.op«riiA  Is  in  my  own  library  (or  family  use,  and  1  iind  it  constantly  consulted  and 

WMKe    noTK.    .ii,rav»  with  nrofit.     It  la  convenientlv  arranirod  and  la  sufficiently  full  and  accurate  for 

ommendlng  the  International 


*ith  profit,     il 
ail  practical  purposes,'' 

aeN.   LEW   WALLACE, 
'   Cvcu>P*DiA— the  best  work 


The  B 


.nged  ai 
I  take  pleasure 


SPECIAL   HOLIDAY   TERMS. 

Write  tB  OB  tor  fall  nrtlcalars  of  okt  SPZCIAL  HOLDAT  orFXK,  by  wUcb  the  csmtlct*  Mt.  ■ 
ckATfu  paid,  will  he  dellTered  la  yen  on  exceiaoBalljr  eaiy  term*  at  payment. 

DODD,  MEAD  &  CO.,  Publishers 


149  nFTH  AVENUE.  NEW  YORK. 


n  Ths  Bookman  ii 


I5>  ADAMS  STREET.  CHICACO. 

itiog  to  adycrtiscrs. 
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NEW  AND  FORTHCOMING  BOOKS 

■ 

THE  SPANISH  REVOLUTION:  J868-I875 

By  Edward  Henry  Strobel 

Late  United  States  Secretary  of  Legation  and  Charg^  d'A£faires  at  Madrid. 
The  period  of  the  Spanish  Revolution  has  never  before  been  lulequateW  treated,  even  by  Spanish  historians.  The  present 
voliune,  therefore,  the  fruit  of  a  careful  study  of  the  original  documents  in  Madrid,  comes  as  a  valuable  monograph  on  one  of  the 
most  interesting  episodes  in  modem  European  history.  It  will  have  a  uniaue  interest  for  Americans  to-day  in  that,  better  perhaps 
than  any  other  book,  it  f^ives  the  cine  to  the  weakness  and  the  strcngrth  of  the  Spanish  people— showing  them  with  their  ancient 
txaditions  and  conservatism  endeavoring  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  theories  of  modem  liberal  politics.  Illustrated.  lamo,  cloth, 
(dlt  top,  Si. so. 

AMERICA  IN  HAWAD 

A  History  of  United  States  Influence  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

By  Edward  J.  Carpenter 

A  concise  amd  graphic  account  of  the  rise  of  the  Hawaiian  people,  and  of  the  long  political  struggle  which  has  now  culminated 
in  the  absorption  of  the  Islainds  into  the  American  Commonwralth.    Illustrated.    lamo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  ^ri-so. 

WOMAN  AND  ECONOMICS 

A  Study  of  the  Economic  Relation  between  Men  and  Women  as  a  Factor  in  Social  Evolution. 

By  Charlotte  Perkins  Stetson 

In  this  book  Mrs .  Stetson's  puroose  is  to  point  out,  explain,  and  justify  the  changes  now  going  on  in  the  relations  of  women  to 
society.  It  may  afely  be  said  that  hardly  any  book  of  recent  vears  has  treated  a  confiuKMl  subject  with  so  much  real  intelligence 
and  in  an  attitude  so  singularly  fair  and  high-minded,    ismo,  cloth,  paper  label,  S1.50. 

IN  THIS  OUR  WORLD.— A  new  and  enlarged  edition  of  Mrs.  Stetson's  poetry,  called  by  Mr.  Houells  "  the  best  civic  satire 

since  the  Biglow  Papers."    lamo,  cloth,  ornamental  gilt  top,  with  portrait,  $1.25. 

ALONG  THE  TRAIL:  A  Book  of  Lyrics 

By  Richard  Hovey 

The  volume  is  introduced  by  Mr.  Hovey's  remarltable  war  poem,  "The  Word  of  the  Lord  from  Havana.*' 

Small  lamo,  cloth,  ornamental,  gilt  top,  ^1.50. 

LAUNCELOT  AND  GUENEVERE;  A  Poem  in  Drama 

A  uniform  edition  of  Mr.  Hovey's  notable  series,  dealing  vrith  the  ceniial  story  of  Arthurian  legendry,  and  intended  to  have  a 
certain  unity  as  a  whole  without  dratroying  the  unity  of  each  volume  as  a  separate  work. 

THE  QUEST  OP  MERUN.    A  Masque.    $1.35.       THE  HARRIAQE  OF  QUENEVERE.    A  Tragedy.    |i.so. 

THE  BIRTH  OF  QALAHAD.    A  Romantic  Drama.    I1.50. 

Small  lamo,  paper  boards,  brown  edges,  vellum  back,  vAxYi  Celtic  design  in  gold.    The  set,  boxed,  S4.00. 

PLAINS  AND  UPLANDS  THE  CHILDREN'S  CRUSADE 

OF  OLD  FRANCE  By  Marcel  Scliwob 

A  book  of  verse  and  prose.  Translated  from  the  French,  with  an  introduction  by  Henry 

By  Henry  Copley  Qreene  Copley  Greene.    Remainder  of  an  edition  limited  to  500  copies 

With  decoraUons  by  George  H.  Hallowell.    Cloth,  gUt  top.  '">™  'VPe*  printed  on  old  Italian  hand-made  paper.     Price 

(In  press.)    $1.50.  advanced  to  $1.50  net. 

YELLOW  PINE  BASIN 

The  story  of  a  prospector,  by  Henry  G.  Catun.    Cloth,  lamo,  decorative  cover,  by  Geo.  H.  Hallowbll.    $1.2%. 

In  Preparation— THE  BUILDERS:  A  Frontier  Story 
JOHN  SULLIVAN  DWIGHT :  A  Biography 

By  QeorKe  Willis  Cooke 

Mr.  Dwight's  connection  with  Brook  Farm  and  the  Saturday  Club,  and  his  relations  to  Music  in  Boston,  form  interesting  and 
valuable  chapters  in  this  book,  which  also  contains  letters,  hitherto  unpublished,  from  Carlyle,  Lowell,  Longfellow,  Emerson,  and 
others.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  with  frontispiece  portrait,    tzxto. 

WALT  WHITMAN 

THE  WOUND  DRESSER:  Hospital  Lcttm       SELECTIONS  FROM  THE  POETRY 

In  War  Time  AND  PROSE  OF  WALT  WHITMAN 

Edited  with  an  introduction  by  Oscar  Lowell  Triggs,  Ph.D, 

As  a  picture  of  an  important  phase  of  the  civil  war  it  holds  an  An  adequate  selection  of  Whitman's  writings  is  here  for  the 

unique  place  in  American  Literature.     It  will  be  read  with  first  time  offered  to  the  public.    Dr.  Triggs  nas  performed  a 

peculiar  interest  at  the  present  time,  while  the  hospital  ezp  difficult  task  vrith  rare  discrimination,  and  both  as  a  book  of 

periences  and  the  suffering  of  the  recent  war  are  daily  being  selections  and  as  an  introduction  to  the  study  of  Whitman,  this 

forced  upon  the  public.  lamo,  cloth,  ornamental  gilt  top,  with  volume  should  meet  with  a  hearty  welcome.   Crown  8vo,  cloUi, 

portraits  of  Whitman  and  his  mother.    ^1.50.  gUt  top,  with  frontispiece  portrait.    $1.25. 

LEAVES  OP  GRASS,  $2.00.       CO/IPLETE  PR05E,  $2.00.       CALAHUS:  Letter*  to  Peter  Doyle,  $1.25. 


For  Circulars  of  information  apply  to 

SMALL,  MAYNARD  &  COMPANY,  Boston 

Please  mention  Thi  Bookman  in  writing  to  adyertisers. 
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Before  Turning  the  Leaf 


LOOK  AT  OUR  LIST  OF  NEW  BOOKS 


ITALY  AND  THE  ITALIANS 

By  Geo.  B.  Taylor.  Fifty  illustrations,  handsomely  bound,  wide  mar^^s,  a  historical  description 
of  its  territory,  inhabitants,  customs,  towns,  cities,  etc.    Price,  $a.oo.    Cloth,  lamo,  449  passes. 

CHRISTIANITY  AND  THE  SOCIAL  STATE 

By  Geo.  C.  Lorimfr,  D  D.  The  deep  problems  of  work  and  wage,  and  of  general  conditions  of 
social  life  are  treated  in  such  a  masterly  way  as  to  be  vastly  helpful  to  all.  Price,  $a.oo. 
Cloth,  121110,  500  pages. 

THE  MAKING  OF  THE  SERMON 

By  T.  Harwood  Pattison,  D.D.  An  undenominational  book  for  all  students  and  ministers  who  want 
to  keep  abreast  of  the  best  methods  of  sermon  making.    Price,  $1.50.    Cloth,  lamo,  390  pages. 

THE  GREAT  POETS  AND  THEIR  THEOLOGY 

Bv    AuousTt's   H.  STRONG  (Pres.  Rochester  Theological  Seminary).      Large  zamo,  531  pages. 

Price,  $a.50. 
"  We  can  honestly  say  that  we  have  not  recently  met  a  book  more  worthy  of  being  commended  to 
people  who  want  to  be  introduced  to  the  study  of  the  Great  Poets."— 7'A^  London  Spectator. 

WARD  HILL  THE  SENIOR;  Sequel  to  Ward  HiU  at  Weston 

By  Everett  T.  Tomlinson.  (Illustrated.')  A  first-class  story  of  boarding  school  life.  True  to  life. 
Will  make  a  good  Christmas  book  for  any  boy.    Price,  $1.25.    Cloth,  lamo,  360  pages. 

LONE  POINTS;  A  SUMMER'S  OUTING 

By  GRACE  LIVINGSTON  HiLL.  (Illustrated.^  This  is  an  excellent  story  of  a  girl's  adaptability  to 
her  altered  circumstances.  The  standard  is  high  but  not  impossible.  Price,  $1.50.  Cloth, 
izmo,  3cx>  pages. 

SHAR  BURBANK;  HER  LOVE  STORY 

By  Jennie  M.  Drink  water.  The  heroine  of  this  story  is  a  very  strong  character,  and  it  is  most 
interesting  to  watch  her  development  into  a  lovely,  noble  woman.  Price,  $1.25.  Cloth,  zamo, 
300  pages. 

IDEAS  FROM  NATURE 

By  Prof.  William  Elder,  of  Colby  University.  The  author  adapts  the  results  of  modem  science 
to  the  proof  that  God  is  good  and  that  his  ways  to  man  are  justifiable.  Price,  $1.00.  Cloth, 
i6mo,  260  pages. 

HALF  HOURS  WITH  THE  CHRIST 

By  Thomas  Morses.    This  is  a  study  of  the  life  of  Christ  woven  into  story  form.    Price,  $1.00. 

Cloth,  z6mo,  a6o  pages. 
"This  is  a  rare  little  hook:'— Public  Opinion. 

IN  THE  LAND  OF  THE  CXJNDOR 

By  Hezekiah  Butter  WORTH.  (Illustrated.)  A  story  of  South  American  life  In  the  nitrate 
regions.    Price,  $1.00.    Cloth,  xamo,  193  pages. 

American  Baptist  Publication  Society,  Philadelphia 

NEW  YORK  BOSTON  CHICAGO 

ST.  LOUIS  DALLAS  ATLANTA 

Please  mention  Thi  Bookman  in  writing  to  adyertisers. 
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NORTHWARD 


Over  the  <<  Great  Ice 


»» 


By   PEARY 

Th«  most  important  book  of  1898.  A  complete  authentic  record  of  Lieutenant  Peary's 
Arctic  work.    His  first  and  only  book. 

Lieutenant  Peary's  narrative  abounds  in  infinite  variety,  dealing  with  land  and  sea,  and 
including  descriptions  of  the  Arctic  Oasis  and  the  Arctic  Highlanders,  the  latter  being  the 
most  northerly  beings  in  their  habitat.  The  discovery  and  successful  transportation  here  of  the 
greatest  known  fleteorite,  weighing  ninety  tons,  is  another  feature  of  great  interest. 

*  *«  Northward  '*  ts  in  two  volumes  of  about  600  pages  each^  and  contains  over  800  half- 
tone engraving s^  made  frotn  Pearls  wonderful  photographs,  together  with  valuable  maps, 
diagrams,  etc,  which  make  it  a  necessary  addition  to  any  course  of  general  reading  in  connec- 
tion with  th6  study  of  geography,  ethnology,  or  natural  history. 

•'Northward'*  appeals  to  the  young  as  well  as  to  the  old,  and  should  be  as  great  a 
favorite  with  the  boys  as  Dr.  Kane's  delightful  work  has  been  for  years. 

Send  for  ILLUSTRATED  CIRCULAR.  Two  vols.,  8vo,  cloth,  $6.50  net;  same,  half 
leather,  $12.50  net;  same,  full  leather,  $i8.oo  net;  same,  three-quarters  Levant,  $30.00 
net. 

SENT  ON  APPROVAL  to  any  address,  provided  $1.00  is  sent  to  pay  the  cost  of  carriage 
both  ways.  (The  set  weighs  eight  pounds.)  If  the  set  is  purchased,  this  ^rill  be  deducted  from 
the  purchase  price.     Payments  can  also  be  made  at  the  rate  of  $1.00  per  month,  if  desired. 

For  sale  by  all  Booksellers. 


SHIPS  AND  SAILORS 

By  Rufus  p.  Zograum  and  James  Barnes 

A  beautiful  and  artistic  work  and  very  timely. 

The  text  conftlsts  of  the  words  and  music  of  the  most 
famous  sea  sones  in  the  Enfiflish  lanfiruagfe,  and  Mr. 
Barnes,  the  author  of  "Naval  Actions  of  x8xa/'  has 
written  also  some  orififlnal  sonsps,  with  music  by  Roger 
Coverley,  the  well-known  composer. 

Popular  favorites  like  *'The  Lass  that  Loved  a  Sail- 
or,** ^*The  Mldshipmite,'*  etc..  are  included  in  the  col- 
lection. The  size  of  the  page  is  so  large  xhat  the  music 
can  readily  be  read  at  the  piano.  With  preface  and 
explanatory  notes  by  Mr.  Barnes. 

The  illustrations  consist  of  xa  beautiful  facsimiles  of 
water-colors  (size  X3X14),  and  26  black-and- whites,  by 
Mr.  Zogbaum. 

The  pictures  are  all  up-to-date,  and  some  of  the 
scenes  of  modem  warships,  asjportraved  by  Mr.  Zog- 
baum, are  by  far  the  finest  of  the  Idnd  ever  published. 
Send  for  illustrated  circular. 

Large  folio,  heavy  boards,  with  design  of  an  Ameri- 
can seaman  on  front  side,  $5.00 ;  same,  cloth,  $6.00. 


BOOK'S  ON  THE  WAR 

A  SHORT  HISTORY  OP  OUR  WAR  WITH  SPAIN 

By  Marrion  Wilcox 

This  is  in  no  sense  a  hasty  compilation,  as  Mr.  WiU 
cox  has  been  for  many  years  a  student  and  writer  on 


Spanish  subjects,  and  he  contributed  a  diarv  of  the 
war  to  Harper  s  Weekly  that  was  admirable  in  every 
way. 

The  first  dispassionate  and  able  account  of  the  won- 
derful exploits  of  our  navy  and  the  Santiago  campaign 
published,    zamo,  cloth,  $1.25. 

CARTOONS  OP  OUR  WAR  WITH  SPAIN 

By  C.  H.  Nelan 

Mr.  Nelan's  cartoons  during  the  war  were  the  best 

f>ublished,  and  won  him  at  once  a  position  as  one  of  the 
eading  cartoonists  of  the  world. 
There  are  fifty-four  of  these,  telling  practically  the 
history  of  the  war  in  a  most  fascinating  way. 

Mr.  Nelan's  nictures  bring  out  the  humor  of  the  war 
without  dwelling  upon  its  horrors.  Size  of  plates, 
95^x11  inches.  Large  folio,  boards,  with  a  humorous 
design  of  Uncle  Sam  and  the  Goddess  of  Liberty 
laughing  at  the  pictures,    fa.oa 

GOOD  FICTION 

Some  of  the  best  novels  recently  issued  are  : 

Tekla.    Robert  Barr.    Ix.a^. 
Ashes  of  Empire.    Robert  W.  Chambers.    $1.25. 
The  Town  Traveler.    George  Gissing.    $x.a5. 
The  Destr«>yer.    Benjamin  Swift,    fi.35. 
Domitia.    S.  Barino-Gould.    $1.53. 
Qrace  OTIalley.    Robert  Machrav.    $i.2c;. 
The  Ambassador.    A  Play  by  John  Oliver  Hobbes. 
$1.00. 


A  General  Catalogue^  describing  Holiday  Gift  Books^  Novels^  Artistic  Juveniles^  etc.y  sent  on  application. 
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Devotes  the  largest  amount  of  space  to 
purely  literaiy  matter  of  any  morning 
newspaper  in  the  West^      Its  critiques 
of  new  books  are  marked  by  a  distinctly 
literary  flavor  quite  different  from  the 
summary  treatment  of  the  ordinary  journal 

The  books  of  the  day  are  abjy  reviewed  by  critics  of 

the  highest  standing^ 


The  quality  of  its  reviews,  together  with 
their  timeliness,  are  points  that  have  given 
THE  TIMES-HERALD  the  first  place 
in  the  estimation  of  lovers  of  literature 
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JUST    OUT 


The  Santiago  Campaign         Te  Lyttle  Salem  Maide 


By  Major-General  Joseph  Wheeler.  $3.00. 

A  book  by  General  Wheeler  on  the  land  operations 
of  the  war  in  Cuba  must  have  peculiar  value,— owinsf 
to  his  command  of  the  Cavalry  Division  throusfhout 
the  campaign,  his  delegated  command  of  all  the  troops 
disembarked  at  Daiquiri,  until  General  Shafter  went 
ashore,  and  his  place  as  senior  in  command  on  the 
firing.line  during  the  principal  engagements  before 
Santiago.  The  direct  and  simple  style  of  the  present 
volume,  and  its  comprehensive  plan,  tend  to  make  it, 
from  a  military  point  of  view,  the  most  Important 
book  by  an  Amencan  soldier  since  Grant's  **  Personal 
Memoirs." 

With  five  maps,  showing  the  position  of  the  United 
States  and  Spanish  forces  on  different  days,  and  a 
photogravure  frontispiece  of  Major-General  wheeler. 

The  Land  of  Contrasts 

A  Briton's  view  of  his  American  kin,  by  James 

FULLARTON   MUIRHEAD.     $1.50. 

Mr.  Muirhead  is  the  general  editor  of  the  English 
editions  of  Baedeker's  well-known  Handbooks.  He 
has  spent  several  years  in  this  country  visiting  almost 
every  state  and  territory,  coming  into  personal  con- 
tact 'with  people  of  every  type,  and  travelling  over 
?<,ooo  miles.  Few  foreign  visitors  to  the  country  have 
hus  had  so  solid  and  extensive  a  basis  for  criticism. 

The  Gray  House  of  the 
Quarries 

By  Mary  Harriott  Norris,  with  frontispiece 
etching  by  Edmund  H.  Garrett.    $1.50. 

'^A  delightfully  human  book.  The  entire  volume  is 
a  masterpiece  of  literary  construction."— N«w  York 
HoHt^  Jour  ml. 

**  The  peculiar  genre  for  which,  in  a  literary  sense, 
all  must  acknowledge  obligation  to  the  author  of  a 
new  type,  is  the  Dutch- American  species."— 'Bo5/o« 
Trmnscript. 

Two  Tragedies  of  Seneca 

Rendered  into  English  verse  by  Ella  Isabel 
Harris.    75  cents. 

These  two  classical  tragedies,  '*  Medea,"  and '*  The 
Daughter  of  Troy,"  were  translated  under  the  super- 
vision and  with  the  endorsement  of  Professor  Albert 
S.  Cook,  of  Yale  University. 


A  Story  of  Witchcraft.  A  new  novel  by 
Pauline  Bradford  Mackie,  author  of 
Mademoiselle  de  Berny,  A  Story  of  Valley 
Forge.  With  four  full-page  photogravures 
from  drawings  by  E.  W.  D.  Hamilton,  $1.50. 

'*  This  is  a  fresh  readable  story— the  best,  indeed,  in 
a  long  time — on  a  subject  that  can  never  lose  its  ter- 
rible ta8Cination."—r^c  Bookman,  New  York. 

Cartagena;  or,  The  Lost 

Brigade 

A  story  of  Colonial  Heroism  in  the  British  War 
with  Spain,  1740- 1742.  By  Charles  W. 
Hall.    $1.50. 

"  Cartagena  "  is  an  historical  romance  dealing  with 
the  fortunes  and  bitter  failure  of  the  less  well-known 
English  Armada,  sent  in  17^1  under  Admiral  Lord  Ed- 
ward Vernon  to  reduce  Cartagena,  the  citadel  of 
Spanish  power  in  America,  and,  as  it  was  tondly 
hoped,  other  cities  in  Cuba  and  elsewhere. 

The  story  has  its  episodes  of  love  and  marriage  *  its 
strong  pictures  of  New  England  life,  labor,  belief  and 
superstition:  its  traditions  of  Indian  war,  Spanish 
cruelties  and  buccaneer  foray  ;  and  never  lacks  inter- 
est, becomes  unnatural,  or  violates  the  unity  and 
harmony  of  its  plot. 
# 

A  Sister  to  Evangeline 

Being  the  story  of  Yvonne  de  Lamourie.  and 
how  she  went  into  exile  with  the  villagers  of 
Grand  Pr6.  By  Charles  G.  D.  Roberts. 
author  of  '*  The  Forge  in  the  Forest ;  being 
the  narrative  of  the  Acadian  Ranger,  Jean 
de  Mer,  Seigneur  de  Briart ;  and  how  he 
crossed  the  Black  Abbe ;  and  of  his  adven- 
tures in  a  Strange  Fellowship.'*    $1.50. 

Howard    Thayer    Kingsbury's  Translation  of 
Edmond  Rostand's 

Cjrrano  de  Bergerac 

which  has  been  accepted  and  is  being  played 
by  Richard  Mansfield.     $1.00. 
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MR.  MOSHER'S  NEW  BOOKS 


The  Old  World  Series. 

THB  Old  World  Series  1b  In  format  a  narrow 
Pcap  8vo,  printed  from  new  type  on  a  Rlze  of 
Van  Gelder  paper  made  for  this  edition  only. 
Original  head-bands  and  taU- pieces  have  been 
freely  used  with  the  best  effects,  and  each  issue 
has  its  special  cover  desigrn.  Bound  in  flexible 
Japan  vellum  with  silk  ribbon  marker,  white 
parchment  wrappers,  g^old  seals,  and  in  slide  cases; 
an  almost  ideal  volume  is  offered  the  book  lover. 

Each  Edition  is  as  Follows  : 

995  copies  on  Van  Gelder  paper  at  $1.00  net. 

100  copies  on  Japan  vellum  Cnumbered)  at  $2.  so  net. 

XI.     THE  HO  USE  OF  LIFE 

A  Sonnet-Sequence  by  Dante  Gabriel  RossettL 

XII  MODERN  LOVE  AND  OTHER 

POEMS 

By  George  Meredith. 

Includes  ix  poems  from  the  rare  1851  volume, 
never  before  reprinted. 

XIII  THE  STORY  OF  MY  HEART 
My  Autobiography, 

By  Richard  Jefferies. 

XI V,     UNDER NEA  TH  THE  BO  UGH 
A  Book  of  Verses  by  Michael  Field. 


The  Brocade  Series* 


s 


O  far  as  known  this  was  and  is  the  first  attempt 


to  issue  books  printed  on  Japan  vellum  at  a 

tci 

Price^  73  centt  ^er  volumg^  net. 


fi 


rice  so  moderate  as  to  almost  cause  incredu- 
ity. 


Six  New  Volumes  Now  Ready. 
IMAGINARY  PORTRAITS  BY  WALTER  PATER,   VIZ : 

VII    A  PRINCE  OF  CO  UR  T 
PAINTERS 

VIII    DENYS  LAUXERROIS 

IX,    SEBASTIAN  VAN  STORCK 

X,    DUKECARLOFROSENMOLD 


XI,    KING  FLOR  US  and  THE  FA  IR 
J  EH AN E 

By  William  Morris. 

XI L    QUATTROCENTISTERIA: 

HOW  8ANDRO  BOTTICELLI  SAW  SIMONETTA  IN  THE 

SPRING. 

By  Maurice  Hewlett. 

With  Frontispiece  of  Botticelli's  Birth  of  Venus 
in  autotype. 


Reprint  of  Privately  Printed 
Books* 

/.  ESS  A  YS  FROM  THE  "(7  UARDIAN' 

By  Walter  Pater. 

Reprinted  from  the  privately  printed  edition 
CLondon,  1896).    With  portrait  by  Will  Rothenstein. 

OWING  to  the  continued  demand  for  these 
Essays  (the  first  edition  going  out  of  print 
early  last  spring),  it  has  been  decided  to 
make  a  second  edition,  which  is  now  ready. 

400  copies,  Fcap  8vo,  on  Van  Gelder  hand-made 
paper  done  up  in  old-style  blue  paper  boards,  white 
label,  uncut  edges.    Price,  93.50  net 

//.  SPECIMENS  OF  MODERN  POETS 

The  Heptalogia,  or  the  Seven  Against  Sense:  a 
Cap  with  Seven  Bells.  By  Algernon  Charles  Swin- 
burne. 

450  copies,  small  ouarto,  on  Van  Gelder  hand- 
made paper,  done  up  in  old-style  blue  paper  b<Mirds, 
white  label,  uncut  edges,  %2.qo  net.  50  copies  on 
Japan  vellum  at  $4.00  net. 

///.    THE  GERM:  MDCCCL 

thoughts  towards  nature  in  poetry, 
Literature  and  Art. 

the  organ  of  the  pre-raphaeute  brother- 

HOOD. 

THB  Four  Original  Parts  issued  in  1850, Including 
facsimiles  of  the  wrappers,  and  reproduction 
in  photogravure  of  the  etchings  by  Holman 
Hunt,  Ford  Madox  Brown,  James  Collmson  and 
W.  H.  Deverell. 

It  was  here  that  Rossetti's  Blessed  Damcul^  and 
HandandSoul^  first  appeared. 

THE  EDITION  IS  AS  FOLLOWS : 

Van  Gelder 
head- bands  and 
title-page.  Each 
copy  done  up  in  Japan  vellum  wrappers,  uncut 
edges  and  in  slide  case.   Price,  15.00  net. 


The  Eclogues  of  VirgiL 

DoNB  INTO  English  Prosb  by  J.  W.  Mackail. 

THIS  little  book  is  printed  with  a  specially 
designed' border,  in  color,  narrow  x6mo.  done 
up  in  decorated  vellum  wrappers,  eacn  vol- 
ume in  brocade  slide  case.  With  frontispiece  from 
an  etching  by  Samuel  Palmer. 

450  copies  on  Van  Gelder  paper,  75  cents  net. 
50  copies  on  Japan  vellum,  $9.00  net. 

NEW  DESCRIPTIVE  LIST  (64  PAGES)  POSTPAID  ON  APPLICATION 

THOMAS  B.  MOSHER,  AT  XLV  EXCHANGE  ST., 
PORTLAND,  MAINE,  SEASON  OF  MDCCCXCVm 
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Messrs.  Longmans,  Green,  &  Co. 

have  pleasure  in  announcinsf  that^  with  the  consent  and 
co-operation  of  the  Author's  present  personal  represen- 
tatives^ they  have  prepared  an  entirely  Ne^w  edition  of  the 

COMPLETE  WORKS  OF  LORD  MACAULAY, 
which  will  be  sold  to  subscribers  only*  This  edition  which 
is  limited  to  I  ^000  sets^  is  printed  on  deckle-edge  paper 
specially  prepared  for  the  purpose^  and  is  illustrated  by 
48  Portraits  in  gfravure^  carefufly  selected  by  Mr«  Lionel 
Cust,  Director  of  the  National  Portrait  GaUery.  All  are 
reproduced  for  the  work  by  permission  of  the  various 
owners  of  the  original  pictures — some  of  them  for  the  first 
time,  notably  the  portrait  of  Mr*  Gladstone,  by  Millais, 
in  the  possession  of  Lord  Rosebery* 

Sample  pageSy  and  particulars  of  styles  of  bindingy 
terms  of  subscription y  etc.y  will  be  submitted  to  those 
interested  upon  request. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS 


stonewall  Jackson  and  tfie  American 

Civil  War 

By  Lieut.-Col.  G.  F.  R.  Henderson,  Prof,  of  Military 
Art  and  Historv,  the  Staff  Collegre ;  Author  of  'The 
Battle  of  Spicheren."  "A  Tactical  Study,"  and  'The 
Campaifirn  of  Fredericksburg."  With  2  Portraits  and 
33  Maps  and  Plans.  3  Volumes,  8vo.  Vol.  I.  pp.  xvii- 
55a     Vol.  II.  pp.  111-641.    f  laoa    i\'(7Zf  ready. 

"  Written  by  an  expert  who  on  military  matters  has 
no  superior  in  this  country,  unless  it  be  Lord  Roberts 
...  it  is  safe  to  say  that  no  reader,  open  it  where  he 
may.  will  soon  wish  to  lay  it  down.  .  .  .  Our  last 
words  must  be  that  Col.  Henderson's  'Stonewall  Jack- 
son' is  one  of  the  most  successful  military  biographies 
ever  written.'*— /.//«frai  uriy  London. 

SELECTIONS  FROM  THE  POETS 

Edited  by  ANDREW  LANQ 

L   Wordswortfi 

Edited,  and  with  introduction,  by  Andrew  Lano. 
With  Photogravure  Frontispiece  of  Rydal  Mount,  16 
Illustrations,  and  numerous  Initial  lyct'ters,  by  Alfred 
Parsons.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  full  gilt,  gilt  edges, 
fi.50 

H.   Coleridsre 

Edited  bv  Andrew  Lang.  With  Frontispiece  and  x6 
full-page  Illustrations  by  Patten  Wilson.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth,  gilt  edges,  $1.25. 


Talks  with  Mr.  Gladstone 

By  the  Hon.  Lionel  A.  Toi.lfmache,  Author  of  "Ben- 
jamin Jowett,"  "  Safe  Studies,"  etc.  With  a  Photo- 
gravure Portrait  of  Mr.  cUadstone,  reproduced  from 
his  latest  Photograph.  x2mo,  225  pages,  buckram, 
gilt  top,  f  1.25. 

"Undoubtedly  a  most  interesting  and,  at  times,  even 
fascinating  yo\ume,"—Li/e'ru/uri'. 


Hope  the  Hermit 

Bv  Edna  Lyall,  Author  of  "Doreen,"  ''Wayfaring 
^en,"  etc,  etc.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  ornamental,  $1.50, 

*♦*  In  this  story  the  author  deals  with  her  favorite 

f>eriod,  the  seventeenth  century.  We  have  the  Revo- 
ution,  the  accession  of  William  and  Mary,  and  the 
Jacobite  plots.  The  scene  is  chiefly  laid  in  Keswick 
and  in  London.  A  mong  the  real  characters  introduced 
are  Archbishop  Tillotson,  George  Fox  the  Quaker, 
and  Lady  Temple. 

The  Castle  Inn 

By  Stanley  J.  Weyman,  Author  of  "A  Gentleman  of 
France,"  "Under  the  Red  Robe,"  "Shrewsburv," 
etc.,  etc.  With  six  full-page  Illustrations  by  Walter 
Applet  on  Clark.  Crown  Svo,  cloth,  ornamental,  $1.50. 
Ready  Nov,  /. 

The  Arabian  Nlsrfits 

Selected  and  Edited  by  Andrew  Lang.  With  numer- 
ous Illustrations  bv  H.  J.  Ford,  Crown  Svo,  cloth, 
ornamental,  gilt  edges,  $2.oa  Uniform  with  "The  Blue 
Fairy  Book,'*  etc. 

Leddy  Market 

By  Mrs.  L.  B.  Walkord,  Author  of  "  Babv's  Grand- 
mother," "Iva  Kildare,"  etc  Crown  'Svo,  cloth, 
ornamental,  f  1.5a.   Just  pubiished. 

"  Mrs.  Walford  has  seldom  given  us  anything  better 
than  the  picture  of  a  lovable  yet  unconventional  old 
2L%e.''— Spectator. 

The  Intruders 

A  Novel.  By  Mrs.  L.  B.  Walford.  Crown  Svo,  $1.50. 
Ready  Nov.  i. 

The  Origin  and  firowth  of  the  Moral  Instinct 

Bv  Alexandfr  Sutherland,  M.  A.  2  Vols.,  Svo.  (Vol. 
1.  pp.  xiii-46z.)    Vol.  II.  pp.  vi-336.    $8.oc. 


A' LIST  OF  MESSRS.  LONGMANS.  GREEN,  6^  CO:S  BOOKS  FOR  XMAS.  i8qS,  PRINTED  IN 
COLORS,  WILL  BE  SENT  TO  ANY  ADDRESS  UPON  REQUEST. 


LONGMANS,  GREEN,  &  CO.,  91-93   Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 
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Chests  of 

Sterling  Silver 

Forks  and  Spoons 

either  alone  or  in  combination  with 

Matched  Cutlery 

and 

Serving  Pieces 

The  number  of  new  designs  which  have 
been  brought  out  this  season,  and  the 
very  moderate  prices  at  which  Gorham 
Sterling  Silver  Forks  and  Spoons 
can  be  purchased,  make  them  of  special 
interest  to  those  who  are  looking  for 

WEDDING    GIFTS 

of  unquestioned  superiority.  The  patterns 
are  all  copyrighted,  can  be  matched  at  any 
time,  and  are  sold  by  the  single  dozen  or  in 
chests  containing  complete  outfits  of  Knives, 
Forks,  Spoons,  and  all  the  serving  pieces. 

GORHAM    MFG.  CO. 

Silversmiths 
BROADWAY  AND   iqth  STREET 

NEW   YORK 


There  is  safety  and  economy  in  buying  the  productions 

of  the  most  important  house  in  the  trade  ;  they  may  be 

identified  by  the  GORHAM    trade-mark— the  lion, 

anchor,  and  (8  ivhicb  is  stamped  upon  each  piece — and 

are  to  be  had  of  the  representative  jewelers  or  at     I  STEALING 

their  own  salesrooms. 
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A.  S.   BARNES  &  CO.'S  NEW   BOOKS 


RECENTLY  ISSUED 

••Annie  Eliot"  Stories 

By  Annie  Eliot  Trumbull. 
A  Christmas  Accident.    i2mo,  cloth,  $i.oo. 
A  Cape  Cod  Week.    i2mo,  cloth,  ;^i.oo. 
Rod's  SalYation.  1 1  lustrated  by  Charles  Cope- 

LAND.      1 2mo,  cloth,  $1.00. 

**Her  short  stories  possess  a  freshness,  a  poignancy, 
and  underlying  quick-witted  penetration  into  human 
feelings,  motives,  and  experiences  that  give  them  a 
peculiar  oSaBTax,"—/ /art ford  Post. 

Legends  of  tlie  Rhine 

By  H.  A.  GuERBER.    Illustrated.     i2ino,  cloth, 
350  pages,  $1.50  net. 

Annals  of  Switzerland 

By  Julia  M.COLTON.   Illustrated.   i2mo,  cloth, 
300  pages,  $1.25. 

The  Italian  Waldenses 

By  Sophia  V.  Bompiani.    Illustrated, 
cloth,  176  pages,  Si. 00. 

MEDIATELY. 


JUST  PUBLISHED 

An  American  Cruiser  in  the 

East 

By  Chief  Engineer  John  D.  Ford,  U.  S.  N.. 
Fleet  Engineer  at  Manila  in  i8g8.  Over 
200  Illustrations.     i2mo,  $2.50. 

*' There  could  not  have  been  a  more  timely  occasion 
for  the  appearance  of  the  \iOok." Springfield  RepublU 
can, 

*'His  studies  in  China  Japan,  and  the  Philippine 
Islands  are  especially  timely  and  interesting."— ^tf//<- 
more  Sun,  ^  ,       ^ 

'*  Mr.  Ford  presents  a  straightforward  and  agreeable 
story,  and  has  given  us  a  valuable  and  entertaining 
\iWi\i}*—Army  and  Navy  Journal. 

The  Latest  English  Drama 

Edited,  with  an  Introduction,  Notes  and  Bi- 
ographies, by  Calvin  S.  Brown. 

Contains  the  following  plays :  "  She  Stoops  to  Con- 
quer"—"The  Rivals"  and  ** School  for  Scandal"— 
♦*  Virginius"— "Lady  of  Lyons"  and  "Richelieu." 

i2mo,  cloth,  592  pages,  $1.20  net ;  each  play 
separately  bouna  in  cloth,  35  cents  net, 

READY    IM 

BIRD  GODS.      By  Charles  de  Kay 

With  Decorations  by  George  Wharton  Edwards 

Size,  4^x7;  Pages.  xxiv+ 249=273  ;  P^ce,  $150  «^^- 
At  booksellers,  or  sent,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  price  by  the  publishers, 

A.  S.  BARNES  &  CO.,  156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

R.  H.  RUSSELL'S  NEW  BOOKS 


i2mo. 


SKETCHES  AND  CARTOONS.  Mr.  Gib- 
son's  new  book  for  1898,  containing  eighty- 
four  of  his  best  cartoons  and  sketches,  beauti- 
fully printed  on  heavy  paper  and  handsomely 
bound.  Large  folio,  12  x  18  inches,  bound  in 
Japan  vellum  with  white  vellum  back.  Each 
copy  enclosed  in  a  box.  Price,  $5.00 

Edition-de-Luxe,  consisting  of  250  first  impres- 
sions, each   copy  numbered  and  signed  by 
Mr.  Gibson,  together  with  artist's  proof. 
(Ready  November  ist.)  Price,  $10.00 

IDYLLS  OF  THE  KING.  By  Alfred  Tenny- 
son, with  sixty-four  beautiful  pen  and  ink 
drawings  with  head-bands,  borders,  deco- 
rations, initials  and  illuminations  in  red  and 
black,  done  in  celtic  stvle  bv  "  The  Brothers 

'  9  0 

Rhead,"  illuminated  cover  on  heavy  buck- 
ram.   Size  10  X  12^2  inches.  Price,  S3.75 

Special  Edition-  de  -  Lu.xi\  consisting  of  200 
copies,  printed  on  japan  vellum  paper,  bound 
in  illummated  vellum  cover.        Price,  $10.00 

THE  SHADOWS  OF  THE  TREES  AND 
OTHER  POEMS.  By  Robert  Burns  Wil- 
son. A  charming  book  of  nature  poems,  with 
twelve  beautiful  illustrations  from  nature  by 


C.  Grant  La  Farge,  reproduced  in  photo- 
gravure. Green  and  gold  cloth,  yAxy^i 
mches,  160  pages.  Price,  Si.jo 

Edit ion-dc' Luxe,  limited  to  250 copies,  on  Dick- 
inson's hand-made  paper.  Price,  $2.50 

LONDON  TYPES.  Drawnbv  William  Nichol- 
son,  in  his  bold  and  inimitable  style,  consist- 
ing of  twelve  well-known  London  types. 

The  Popular  Edition,  Lithographed  in  colors, 
on  stout  cartridge  paper.  Price,  $1.50 

The  Library  Edition,  Lithographed  in  colors, 
bound  in  cloth.  Price,  $3.7^ 

The  Edit ion-dc  Luxe,  Printed  from  the  origi- 
nal wood-blocks.  Hand-colored  and  signed 
by  the  artist.  Price,  $45.00,  net 

SPORTING  RHYMES  AND  PICTURES. 
Bv  J.  L.  C.  Booth.  Price,  $1.50 

A  Coon  alphabet.    Bv  E.  W.  Kemble. 

Price,  $1.00 

COMICAL  COONS.  Thirty  fuU-pa^e  draw- 
ings, by  E.  W.  Kemble.  Price,  $1.25 

THE  OtJEEN'S  GARLAND.  A  little  volume 
of  Elizabethan  verse.  Price,  75  cents 

THE  ADVENTURE  OF  LADY  URSULA. 
By  Anthony  Hope.    (In  press.)      Price,  $1.50 


Anv  of  the  above  sent  carriage  paid  on^ceipt  of  pnce. 

Ten  new  books  for  children,  attractively  illustrateu.  and  varying  in  size  and  price. 

mSE  ARTISTIC  CALENDARS  FOR  iSoo.    Wenzell  Calendar,  Golf  Calendar,  Shakespeare's  Heroines  Calendar. 
Chinese  Children's  Calendar,  Colonial  Soldier  Calendar,  Coon  Calendar,  Remington  Calendar,  Sports  and 
Seasons  Calendar,  An  Almanac  of  Twelve  Sports. 
F«//  description  of  tbe  above  Books  and  Calendars  is  found  in  new  Catalogue,  wbiek   xvill  be  sent  free  on  application. 

R.  H.  RUSSELL  :  3  West  29th  Street  :  NEW  YORK 

Please  mention  Thi  Bookman  in  writing  to  advertisers. 
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ESSAYS  AND  ESSAYISTS 

HAMILTON  W*  MABE 

Essays  on  Work  and  Culture.     By  Hamilton  W.  Mabie.    i6mo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  $1.25 

This  ia  a  companioD  volume  to  the  "  Essays  on  Books  and  Ctilture"  and  *'  Essays  on  Nature  and  Culture"  which 
have  lately  appeared.  There  has  been,  of  late,  a  very  marked  increase  in  the  demand  for  all  his  books ;  and  no  lecturer  is 
more  gladly  heard  on  the  lecture  platform  to-day  than  Mr.  Mabie. 

Mr.  Mabie's  works  are  now  published  in  a  new  edition,  each  in  dainty  binding.  i6mo,  cloth, 

gilt  tops,  per  volume $125 

Essays  on  Work  and  Caltnre.— Essays  on  Books  and  Cultnre.~Essays  on  Nature  and  Calture.~My 
Study  Fire.  Second  Series.— Under  the  Trees  and  Elsewhere.— Short  studies  In  Literature.— Essays 
in  Literary  Interpretation. 

KUNO  FRANCKE 

Qiimpses  of  Modem  Qerman  Culture,  By  Professor  Kuno  Francke.  of  Harvard 
University.     i6mo,  cloth S1.25 

Professor  Francke's  letters  to  Tke  Nation^  Th*  Bookman^  and  other  journals,  which  form  the  basis  of  the  volume, 
attracted  irreat  attention,  and  have  been  found  worthy  of  preservation  in  a  permanent  form.  No  other  recent  comment 
upon  the  condition  of  German  life  and  letters  have  been  so  fresh,  so  inforroin^,  and  so  useful. 

HARRY  THURSTON  PECK 

Tiimalchio's  Dinner.  Translated  from  the  Latin  of  Petronius,  with  an  Introduction  and  a 
Bibliographical  Appendix,  by  Harry  Thurston  Peck.  Illustrated  with  reproductions 
from  the  antique  and  from  restorations.      i2mo,  cloth $i-5o 

The  famous  novel  written  by  Petronius  Arbiter  in  tlie  reign  of  Nero  is  the  only  sarviving  specimen  of  the  realistic 
fiction  of  classical  antiouity.  "Tnmalchio's  Dinner**  is  the  one  episode  of  the  book  that  is  complete  in  itself,  and  this  has 
been  translated  by  Professor  Peck  with  idiomatic  freedom,  so  u  to  brinflr  out  in  modern  dress  the  easy  chat,  the  collo- 
quialisms, and  the  slang  of  the  original. 

M*  A*  DcWOLFE  HOWE 

American  Bookmen.  By  M.  A.  DeWolfe  Howe.  Illustrated  with  nearly  100  portraits, 
facsimiles  and  sketches.    8vo,  cloth $2.50 

The  series  of  articles  on  *' American  Bookmen'*  which  has  been  appearing  in  TJu  Bookman  has  attracted  wide 
attention,  and  are  now  gathered  into  a  volume,  with  important  additions  and  revisions  by  the  author. 

Contents:  Irving— CooiJlir—Bnrant—Poe — Willis,  Halleck,  and  Drake— The  Historians,  the  Homorists— EmerM>n 
—Hawthorne— Whitman— Lowell  and  Whittier— Longfellow  and  Holmes. 

BENJAMIN  W.  WELLS 

Modern  French  Fiction.  By  Professor  Benjamin  W.  Wells,  of  Sewanee  University, 
author  of  "Modern  German  Literature,"  "Modern  French  Literature,"  etc.  i2mo, 
cloth $2.00 

Contents  :  The  Rise  of  Romanticism— Stendhal  and  Merimee— Balxac— Theophile  Gautier-George  Sand— Dumas 
Per*  and  the  Imperial  Generation— Flaubert— The  Generation  of  the  Restoration— Zola— Daudet— The  Orleanist  Genera- 
tion—Maupassant— The  Generation  of  the  Second  Empire. 

AUSTIN  DOBSON 

Miscellanies.  A  New  Volume  of  Essays  on  Jane  Austen,  Goldsmith,  and  Other  Writers 
of  the  Eighteenth  Century.    i6mo,  cloth,  gilt  tops $1.25 

AUSTIN  DOBSON'S  H^ORKS  IN  PROSE  AND  POETRY 

A  new  and  uniform  edition.  i6mo,  cloth,  with  gilt  tops.  Similar  to  the  new  edition  of 
Mabie's  works.     Price  per  volume $1.25 

1.  PoeniA.    In  two  volumes,  from  new  plates,  with  3.  Horse*  Walpole.    A  Memoir. 

revisions,  corrections,  and  additions.  4.  BIjf  hteenth  Century  Vlgnettee.    First  Series. 

a.  Pour  French  Women.    Being  Sketches  of  Made-  5.  Bigrhteenth  Century  Vignettes.    Second  Series. 

molselle  de  Corday.  Madame  Roland,  Madame  6.  Eighteenth  Century  Vignettes.    Third  Series. 

de  Genlis,  and  the  Princess  de  I^mballe.  7.  fllsoellanles.    Gust  Published.) 

Neither  in  thb  country  nor  in  Engrland  have  Mr.  Dobsoo^s  delighthil  books  heretofore  been  gathered  together  in  a 
uniform  set.  A  new  volume  of  Elssays  has  been  added  to  the  series.  The  books  are  carefully  printed  and  attractively 
bound,  and  issued  in  a  style  worthy  of  their  contents. 

MAURICE  MAETERUNCK 

wisdom  and  Destiny.  Essays.  Bv  Maurice  Maeterlinck,  author  of  "The  Treasure 
of  the  Humble,"  etc.    Translatea  from  the  French.    8vo,  cloth  .       .       $1.75 

These  essays,  which  are  in  the  same  vein  as  his  previous  volume,  present  Maeterlinck  in  the  character  of  a  philosopher 
and  an  sesthetician.  They  contain  his  present  ideas  on  a  variety  of  subjects— ftll  approached  from  the  view-point  of  a 
supersensuous,  mystical  child  of  the  last  half  of  the  19th  century 


0: 


DODD,  MEAD  &  CO.,  Publishers,  NcwYork 
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SOME  OF  OUR  NEW  PUBLICATIONS 


UTTTBOY'S CHRISTKAS.  ByAuvE.BLANCH- 
ARD,  author  of  "Thy  Friend  Dorothy,"  "A 
Dear  Little  Girl,"  etc.  Illustrated  by  Ida 
Waugb.  ismo.  With  decorative  cover  de- 
sign.   Price,  50  cents. 

"  KinyboT'i  Chrinmu  "  ulli  howainiall  Uiien,  byfollov. 

,._......,_.   -  — f  Bmraler  plircd,  S«Bt»  Cl»m, 

Euilybd!'. InflMBOs"  "  *  °*"* 

THT  FUEHD  DOROTHY.  By  Amv  E.  Blanch- 
ARD,  author  of  "Taking  a  Stand."  "A  Dear 
Little  Girl,"  etc.  iimo.  Illustrated  by  Ida 
Watigb.  With  appropriate  cover  design. 
Price,  $1.25. 
Thli  dary  lelli  of  u  Eniliihrirl,  Dorothy  Jamn.  whoH 

mclhvr  bcconici  ImpresBcd  by  the  Qiiaktr  dodnaet  ind  premch- 

cmicnitc  \a  Amcric*  mith  Ftno  3  colony.  The  Undinff  of 
Williini  PsBDi  the  nuluDK  ol  Ihe  Gty  of  Philidclphii :  the 
arlvlUcgf  ihc  Ktllcn  irnonE  Ihc  ainidy  urived  Swada  ud 
the  IndiiDi  ue  isddenullv  icteited  id. 

THE   PRIHCE  OF  GRAVAS.    A  story  of  the 

Sist.    By  Alfred  C.  Fleckenstbin,  A.B., 
.S.     i3mo.    Cloth.     Illustrated,  with  appro- 
priate cover  design.    Price,  (it.z;. 

FonelTviffe  mixlurvof  war,  revcDEC.  hate,  and  love,  '"The 
Pribci!  of  (jravu"  hu  do  cijual.  I1  ii  peculiarJy  ncird  and 
■pcclial  in  eSccI,  yelwilbalmo.I  vivid  and  naliatic.  The  lUjry 
blDtenicly  LDlercatinr.  one  which  holdt  ihc  Tcidcr*t  atlenlioo 
u  if  by  fnrhantmenl,  and  QrECa  him  un  to  diacovn-  what  uAca- 
pected  thinf  wiU  iuppcn  ne<1. 

KATIE,  A  DAUGHTER  OF  THE  KING.   By  Marv 
A.  GiLMORB.    I2I110,    Cloth.    With  decora- 
live  cover  design.     Price,  50  cents. 
Mum.  Jacobi  &  Co.  ban  talieo  thia  deliibtful  and  chura- 

infbnLealoryamlboundil  in  a  new  and  attractive  cover,  which 

wiTLinslHil  more  popular  than  ever. 

WHH  THE  DREAM  HAXER.  By  John  Hab- 
BE RTON,  author  ol  "  Helen's  Babies,"  "The 
Worst  Boy  in  Town,"  etc.  Square  t2mo. 
Illustrated  by  J.C.  Claghorn.   Price,  50  cents. 

The  Bcweil  Ihtnj  by  Ihe  iiuibi 


,_  DrraiD  Maker,'* 

smalJ  t»y  Borpchow  finds  hia 

-" ^o  DTOvidea  drama 

illTtioiins  ialuds. 


war  ^(o  Ihe  etubUabiDeQtof  ut  old  1 
lorevtryHiB  in  Xonh  America  ud 
Th«aMnantBi|ulieBbiiari>eryrn,  y 

bar  limld  ult,  and  10  (olunleer  a 

vbyaDd  wneittture  of  dreaming,  anu  u,hiv>c«  wuum^j-  »■.-. 
tmv  wawidiBaincd  of  in  our  pmloaophy.  toaay  nothiaff  of  our 
EoM.  HaiiimaiBlKieaioldchap.iaD.iBdiiiDMiiihlaMarin 
tf%BibmiUiiv  for  Ibe  Pjlinm  Falhen  and  Chiinopber 
Q-lnBihu  ud  tm  KJnr  Albna  oi  Viwland.  whom  be  tetved 
with  an  expeiin»D1af  dram  rhaT  oused  iheevperimeoleria  be 

ElfGUSH  WIT  AIM)  BDHOR.  With  handsone 
cover  design  in  gold  and  frontispiece  of  Syd- 
ney Smith.     i6mo.    Cloth.    Price,  50  ceats. 

IRISH  WIT  AlfD  HUHOR.  With  handsome 
cover  design  in  gold  and  frontispiece  of 
Thomas  Moore.  i6mo.  Cloth.  Unifortn  with 
English  Wit  and  Humor,    Price,  50  cents, 

SCOTCH  WIT  Ann  HDHOR.  With  handsome 
cover  design  in  gold  and  frontispiece  of 
Thomas  Campbell.  f6mo.  Cloth.  Uniform 
with'  English  and  Irish  Wit  and  Humor. 
Pric»,  50  cents. 
The  Ibree  abon  booVa.  neatly  boied.  cloth,  ttf;  half  calf 


I2mn,     Cloth.     Price,  51.25. 
A  pnttr  iton  of  life  at  a  German  boardhit-Khaat,    Her 

uaderihe gentle  niidanceof  Fraulein  Bulow.asd  the  lovina 
advice  of  gweet  EnKlish  Nellie.  Ilae'a  rooiMuate.  her  wild 
wav>  iradually  diaappeat.  When  11m  retuini  home  her  lather 
IJndi.  inilead  ol  hu  wild,  wilful  dauEhter.  a  cliaming  yoonx 

nrl,  refined  ud  lovnblei  and  Leo.  the  youni  lawyer  whan 
K  Dieela  on  her  journEy  home,  b  quite  as  tnuch  pleased  with 
the  lovely  maiden  aa  ia  her  father, 

JOSCELYH  VERHOH.    By  Archibald  Cajii-- 

BELL  Knowles,  author  of  "Turning  Points," 
etc.  iimo.  Cloth.  Price.  75  cents. 
Km  ''^'l''"."""?  tniniportini  the,  leader  to  (he  dart  of 
adventure.  The'^ne  li  moatly  laldTmldat  the  hills  and  valea 
ot  MDnmoialhthire:  the  chaiaclm  are  full  of  lifej  Kiag 
Charlet  andCmmwell  are  tnithfullv  repteivnted :  and  joKelm 
ii  a  alannch  royalist,  brave  and  gallant,  Tlie  hook  isallorether 

THE  SPIRITUAL  LIFE.  By  Andrew  Murrav, 
i2mo.  Cloth.  With  decorative  cover  design. 
Price,  50  cents. 

ThiaiaaieneB  of  lectures,  delivered  before  tfic  atudentaof 
"    - '■  'nh  the  reawiu 

•'-■—'  life.and 

.       .    ,  .     ..._...._ ..,  , -jd/ailh. 

All  the  references  ire  uhen  directly  [torn  tlie  luachioi  of  the 

EVERYDAY    HOMOR.     By  Fanny   E.   New- 

BEKRV,authorof -The  Wrestler  of  Philippi," 
etc,  Ulusiratedby  Ida  Waugh,  i2mo.  Cloth. 
With  handsome  cover  design.  Price,  81,21;. 
A  brlftht.  inlereslinj  itory,  lull  of  life  and  apirll,  one  which 

liih  idualt,  but  bainof  man/ (aulti 


VACATIOH  DAYS  IN  HAWAII  AND  JAPAN.    By 
Chas,  M.  Taylor,  Jr.    Wnh  over  100  halt- 
tone  illustrations.     Crown  8vo,      About  350 
pages.    With  unique  cover  design.    Price,  s;. 
Mr.  Taylor  la  ■  Philadelphia  boaineaa  man  who  ipent  be- 
tween three  ud  four  monOia  on  a  trip  through  Hawaii  and 
Japan,  and  whose  lerae  but  intereatme  descnplions  of  a'l  he 
sawbelolieD  (hat  his  observing  laculhea  have  been  fully  de- 
veloped.   Mr.  Taylor  r--*-  ""■-  -"  ..,— j.j :.-  :.,- 


nan,  ana  nepicis  ine   real  lue  Ol  ints  nioat 
in  the  most  charming  atyle, 

A  LIFE   OF   CHRIST  FOR  THE  TOUNG.    By 

George  L,  Weed,  author  of  ■'  Great  Truths 

Simply  Told,"  etc,  t6mo.  Cloth,  About  400 
pages.  Fully  iilastrated  with  numerous  full- 
page  half-tone  illustrations.  Price,  so  cents. 
In  this  series  Messrs.  J acobe  &  Co.  intend  (a  include  ooly 


A  LITTLE   TURNING  ASIDE.      By    Barbara 
Yechton.  author  of  "We  Ten;  or,  The  Story 
of  the  Roses,"  "Derrick,"  etc.    With  numer- 
ous text  and  full-page  illustrations  by  Wil- 
helmltia  and  Jessie  B.  Walker,  izmo.  Cloth. 
With  d"cc.ralive  cover.     Price.  Si.oo. 
A  itory  about  agirl  and  for  i[irl*.    It  ia  written  with  a  dear 
undervtandinffoi  girl  lucure.  with  itrong  sympathy  and  much 
tendemeis.    The  atory  ia  in  three  Parts,  emilled.  respectively, 
■•Work"  ■-.Strife,  "and  •■  Victory.  ■'^For  viviffiea.  bi  «Mie: 
for  tendemcM.  paihoa,  and  faithful  portraiture  of  character. 


QEORQE  W.  JACOBS  &  CO.. 


Philadelphia 
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The  Real 
Bismarck 

By  JULE5  MOCHE 

profusely  Illiistraled.      -      8vO,  S3.00. 
An  Anecdotal  Jlios'''*P^y- 

THE  GOLDEN  AGE 
IN  TRANSYLVANIA 

By  MAURUS  JOKAI 
lamo  •  .  •  Si.as. 

Considered  by  critics  Jokai's  best  liistori- 
cal  roulance. 

R.  F.  FENNO  «  COMPANY 


THE  FALL  OF 
SANTIAGO 

HHndsniucly  Illustratei), 
with  appropriate  Cover 

Large  tamo,        $1.50 

By  THOS.  J.  VIVIAN,  Author  of 

With  DEWEY  AT  MANILA 


(Third  Edttion) 

Price.  $1.00 


Both    Books    bound    in 

One  Volume 

$3.50 

R.  F.  FENNO  &  CO. 


A    HAGNmCENT    TRIBUTE    TO    THE 
CLUB  TOMEN  OF  AMERICA 

JUST  KEADY 

The  History  of  the  Woman's 


Club  Movement  in  America 


Bv  Mrs.  J.  C.  CkoI.V  (Jennie  Junel,  iviih  an  introdi 
tion  bv  Mra.  Hcnrotin.    Published  officUll' 
theauthorilvr)[ther.i  '  ■■    ■"     -' 

Clubs,        -  "      ■ 

miliint.  - ..—  . „— -. 

portroiis  ft  cliil)  lenders,  views  of  eli 


td  officUll  V  under 
rntl.>D  of  Womnn's 


»Uuartn  Panes.  ;»iltustrBti 
giving  port  roil  9  n(  cl  111)  leoderi      '  '    "   " 

and  buildings,  insignia,  etc. 


half  a 


tbe"ui%orl 
bringing  ti)  hei 
senonal  oiper 


:perience  In  all  phases  of  dub  life— being  the 
i  two  years  of  unremitting 


A  Gcnuuu  Sufprltc  lo  the  Qub  7onKn  of  America 

W^i  desiri  lo  arrange  tiiitk  a  dab  waman  in  eaih 
club  lo  rtfrfsfmt  this  uvri.    Addrfss, 

HENRY  G-  ALLEN  &  CO.,  Publishers, 
ISO  Flflb  Avenue,  New  York 

Please  mention  Thi  Booki 


SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES 


New  Voric,  15a  Fltlb  Ave.  EiUbilshed  iRSo. 

E.  Miriam  Coyrlere,  Teachers'  Agency 

Scho.^k'"i.-"?KiemiDu"ly   rfc<,nrin'nSKl"U   x^'m"* ^A^Kr^^X 


Iluhois,  Chkaffo,  iji  Throop  Slreel. 
THE  NATIONAL   UNIVERSITY. 

UnirenJlr  F.nEi»t»n  and  Noa-Rendenl  Couim  lindudln:: 
l.iir  anil  All  pou-|;radiliile)leail  lolhe  u<iul  College  dtgrrw. 
1.»in><.'ii<ii>  \'i  m.iil  in  :>iiv  .1<^itrd  suhjeci.  t'JitxUiihed  » 
y„..ri.  AdJr,-.  K.  W.  llAkklss,  Ph.D..  Clinncell.^r. 


Miss  Louise  Watson  Clarke 

SutHDIh  SUKt,  on  Tuudav,  Octuber'ilUh. 


Tbe  Henry  c.  de  Hllle  School  forGhrls 


'NOTICE,'*    "European  Travel." 


The  Misses  Weldon  Ninth  Annual 
Class,  Young  Ladies'  Foreign  Tour. 

Rrsfru-te.f.     NiffArst  Refeiencs. 
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D.-u  ,..._.       ,-..1. ,.  (,j,  JB^HNE  G.   PENSINOTOW. 
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Sslectloni    from    ErlCTETus,    euERSOH,    Georoe 

Bliot,    and   Rorert  Browhino.     FLealble  clotb, 

elll  top.    40  ccnta. 

''A  ptctiT  Utita  pocket  vohune,  filled  with  scrbc  and 
Itrvnrlbeiiinr  thoorhts  from  four  BTOit  iplrltual  authon.  .  .  . 
AdSablr  •el  Bct^and  compiled.''— AufiNiCnnn-. 

The  Slatlne  nadonna:   a  chriitmas  Uediiation. 

By  Amorv  H.  Bradford.  Cloth,  decorated.  M— 
d-MMM  mmd  OM  rrontlaplece.    ga  cenU. 

Comforting    Thoughts,    from    heurv    warb 

Beecker.  Compiled  by  IRENE  H.  OvidOTOii.  Wfth 
VlKQeltea.    ClotV  js  onta;  cloIhEllt,  SI-OO. 

Oorcas,  Daughter  of  FanstlOM.  a  Taie  of  Roma, 

tbeaBrlTChHatlaba,  and  the  Catacombs.  Bv  Na- 
TH^n  C.  Koi;h9.  IllUBtrated  by  Will.  8.  Low. 
Backram.  $1.13. 


FORDS,  HOWARD,  &  HULBERT,  New  York. 


To  Bookman   Readers 

We  want  to  make  you  better  acquainted  with 
our  books,  and  therefore  will  send  on  approval, 
at  your  request,  any  book  on  our  Catalogue. 
IE  you  like  it  send  us  the  price,  if  you  don't 
want  it,  send  it  back. 

As  we  have  a  large  number  of  new  books  this 
fall  it  is  impossible  to  put  them  all  in  this  ad- 
vertisement, but  we  call  special  attention  to 
three  or  four  mentioned  below  : 

Tbe  Life  of  Count  Leo  Tolstoy 

Bv  G.  H.  Perriss.  With  a  portrait.  This  book 
"has  later  information  about  Tolstoy  than  any 
other  published.    81.75. 

A  Complete  System  of  Narsine 

Edited  by  Homer  Morten.  Tells  you  how  to 
take  care  of  your  hero.    S2.00,  net. 

Gaiety  Cbronlcles 

By  John  Hollingshead,  with  over  50  portraits 
of  well-known  actors  and  actresses.    $6.00. 

Bacbelor  Ballads 

By  Kipling,  Thackeray,  Hood.  Crane,  Sheridan, 
Lamb  and  others.  Uver  jo  drawings  in  tint  by 
Blanch  McManus— a  unique  gift  book.  81.50. 

Send  UB  your  name  and  addr«s>i  and  we  will  Hend 

Bm  our  complete  Catalogue  and  Selected  Llit  of 
ollday  Books. 

New  Amsterdam  Book  Co. 

\U  Firtb  Arc,  New  York 


Recent 

Publications 


THE  POTENTATE 

By    Frances    Forkks    Kohertsoh.      izmo, 

cloth,  $1.2;. 

■'A  very  artistic  and  fascinatine  romaDce.  The 
charactem.  notably  that  of  the  Duke  of  Cosme,  are 
worked  onl  urith  rare  skill."— /'B«  tfaU  Gatelti. 

EZEKIEL'S  SIN;   A  Cornlsb  Romance 

By  J.    H.  Pearce.      lamo,  cioth,  $1.25. 

I  depict  a  pietoresque, 
-Ij>Hdon  AlkeKittiiH. 


lancholy  life  in  Englanil." 


VIA  LUCIS 

By  Kassandra  Vivakia.  With  Author's 
Portrait.    i2mo,  cloth.  Si. 50. 

"Via  Lucis  is— we  aay  it  unheKilallnaly— a  striking 
and  interesting  jirodnciion."- /.iwirfi'ii  Athtaaum. 

THE    CHILD    OP    PLEASURE 

Translated  from  the  Italian  of  Gabriel 
D'Annunzio  by  Georgina  Harding,  the 
Verses  translated  and  an  Introduction  by 
Arthur  .Symons.     ismo,  cioth,  $1.50. 

THE  OLD  ADAM  AND  THE  NEW  EVE 


MODE 

By  Jonas  Lie.  Translated  from  the  Norwegian 

by  H.  L.  Bk£KSTAI).      I2mo.  cloth,  gl,25, 
A  ponerful  and  tragic  ronianee  by  one  of  the  great- 
est of  Nowegian  authOTH. 
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An   Illustrated   Literary  Journal 
Vol.  VIIl,  DECEMBER,  1898.  No.  4. 


CHRONICLE  AND   COMMENT 


The  Browning  Club  of  Elmira  sends 
us  a  copy  of  its  programme  (first  season) 
for  1898-99 — "with  the  compliments  of 
the  officers  to  the  cleverest  literary  peri- 
odical in  America."  Tlianks. 
*t 

The  Christmas  holidays  is  a  perennial 
occasion  for  producing  a  number  of 
books  that  are  most  notable  for  their 
beautiful  illustrations.  An  increasing 
amount  of  able  work  is  being  done  by 
some  of  the  first  artists  of  the  day  in  this 
field,  and  with  the  general  improvement 
in  artistic  execution  and  the  recent  de-' 
velopments  in  colour  process-work,  it  is 
hard  to  see  any  reaction  as  yet.  We  are 
very  curious  to  learn  how  these  illus- 
trated books,  upon  which  so  much  care 
and  expense  are  lavished,  make  their  ap- 
peal to  the  general  reading  public,  and 
we  have  decided  to  ask  our  readers  to 
render  us  their  assistance.  By  the  time 
this  is  published  all  the  important  illus- 
trated books  of  the  season  will  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  booksellers  and  will  be  pass- 
ing into  the  hands  of  their  customers, 
who  will  thereby  have  an  opportunity  to 
judge  of  their  comparative  merits.  We 
invite  our  readers  to  send  us,  not  later 
than  the  fifth  of  December,  a  fist  of  what 
theyconsiderto  be  the  six  best  illustrated 
books  published  this  year.  From  these 
hsts  we  shall  form  a  plebiscite,  showing 
the  six  most  popular  illustrated  books  of 
the  season,  and  we  shall  publish  the  re- 
sult in  our  next  issue,  accompanying  this 
with  some  comment  and  several  repre- 
sentative illustrations  from  the  success- 
ful books. 

*t 

In  our  last  number  we  had  occasion 
to    speak    of    the    noted    sculptor,    Mr. 


George  Grey  Barnard,  who  is  closely 
identified  witii  Indiana,  and  now  this 
month  we  find  that  the  author  of  one  of 
the  most  vital  books  that  has  been  writ- 
ten recently,  When  Knighthood  was  in 
Floii-cr,  is  Mr.  Charles  Major,  who  was 
born  in  Indianapolis  and  is  now  a  resi- 


dent lawyer  in  Shelbyville,  Indiana.  This 
remarkable  romance  of  the  times  of 
Henry  \III.  was  issued  about  the  mid- 
dle of  September  by  the  Bowen-Merrill 
Company,  of  Indianapolis,  and  since  then 
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four  large  editions  of  the  book  have  been 
sold  in  the  West,  and  it  is  only  with  the 
last  edition  that  the  publishers  have 
been  able  to  fill  orders  in  the  East. 
The  story  is  in  every  way  ii  meritorious 
one  and  deserves  to  be  a  popular  success. 
Here  is  a  novel  which  tempts  the  re- 
viewer to  harp  on  the  "lack  of  literary 
quality."  a  criticism,  however,  which 
would  justify  Mr.  Kipling's  snort  of  dis- 
dain, for.  notwithstanding  that  it  offends 
some  canons  of  literary  taste,  the  scenes 
are  full  of  animation,  the  story  is  dra- 
matically told,  and  the  characters  are 
alive,  especially  the  character  of  Mary 
Tudor,  one  of  the  most  fascinating  hero- 
ines that  we  have  met  in  fiction,  because 
one  of  the  most  complete  in  her  range  of 
the  gamut  of  womankind.  The  State 
which  has  given  to  American  literature 
the  work  of  James  Whilcomb  Riley 
and  Gen.  Lew  Wallace  has  reason  to  be 
proud  of  its  latest  accession. 
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USES  MAY  WE  RETURN,  HORATIO? 


Under  "Proprietary  Articles"  in  the 
advertising  columns  of  the  November 
Century  there  is  presented  an  interesting 
advertisement  of  a  hair  restorer  which 
has  some  literary  significance.  The 
hirsute  appearance  of  a  certain  school 
of  poets  has  been  the  butt  of  several  re- 
cent jesters;  for  instance,  they  have 
been  called  the  Angora  school  of  poets, 
and  one  of  their  head-pieces  has  been 
used  with  its  mane-like  covering  as  an  il- 
lustration for  the  motto  :  "Remember  the 
Maine."  It  is  said,  too,  of  a  certain  poet 
of  this  school,  whose  features  may  be  de- 
scried in  the  aforementioned  advertise- 
ment, which  is  herewith  reproduced,  that 
on  one  occasion  while  walking  with  Hall 
Caine  through  the  streets  of  his  native 
town  in  Manxland,  a  man  was  seen  to 
scowl  and  to  look  threateningly  at 
them.  "That,"  explained  Mr.  Caine  to 
his  visitor,  "is  our  village  barber."  Some- 
how the  advertisement  in  the  Century  re- 
calls a  scene  from  the  old  panto- 
mime of  our  childhood's  days  in 
which  the  Prince  is  suddenly 
transformed  into  the  Beast  be- 
fore the  very  eyes  of  Beauty : 
Beauty— Oh,  what  a  falling  off  was 
The  Beast— No,  no,  it' 


Australian  literature  is  still  in 
the  bud,  or  as  Mr.  George  Essex 
Evans,  in  his  letter  printed  be- 
low, says,  it  is  "only  a  shrub" 
yet.  One  of  the  best  books  on 
the  subject.  The  Development  of 
Australian  Literature,  by  Henry 
Gyles  Turner  and  Alexander 
Sutherland,  was  published  re- 
cently by  Messrs.  Longmans, 
Green  and  Company,  and  re- 
viewed by  Douglas  Sladen,  him- 
self an  authority  in  this  field,  in 
our  July  number.  The  joint 
authors  of  this  book  were  at  one 
time  co-editors  of  the  most  lit- 
erary periodical  published  in 
Australia,  The  Melbourne  Review, 
which  stopped  abruptly  when 
these  gentlemen  were  called  to 
perform  more  exacting  duties — 
one  in  the  largest  banking  busi- 
ness in  the  Colony  and  the  other 
in  educational  work.  Their  man- 
tle, however,  has  fallen  upon  the 
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his  work  is  prominent  in  this  number  of 
the  magazine,  the  cover  design  already 
referred  to  being  by  him.  We  have  to 
acknowledge  the  courtesy  of  the  editors 
in  sending  us  a  copy  of  the  Antipodean, 
and  we  take  the  hberty  of  printing  a  por- 
tion of  a  recent  letter  which  Mr.  Evans 
sent  to  the  Editors  of  The  Bookman  : 

It  has  occurred  to  me  that  we  in  Australia 
are  very  much  like  America  ore  hundred 
years  ago,  only  we  are  more  out  of  the  main 
stream.  We  are  in  the  baby-stage  of  a  na- 
tion— we  are  not   even  federated  yet — and  as 

people  we  are  too  much  engrossed  in  sub- 
ilderness  to  have  any  time  for 
id  Art.  We  have  produced  no 
great  literary  figure,  no  Emerson,  Thoreau, 
Lowell,  Longfellow  or  Hawthorne.  Our 
writers  so  far  have  been  minor  men  prob- 
ably preparing  the  way  for  the  literary  Mes- 
siah that  is  lo  come,  but  many  of  them  de- 
serve more  recognition  than  has  been  ac- 
corded them.  I  suppose  hardly  any  of  our 
men  are  known  in  America.  Our  sweetest 
singer,  Henry  Kendall,  now  dead,  is  almost 
quite  unknown  in  England.  Of  Adam  Lind- 
say Gordon,  his  contemporary,  the  same 
might  be  said.  Then  we  have  James  Bninton 
Stephens,  a  man  of  fine  intellectual  gifts,  still 
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shoulders  of  Mr.  A.  B.  Paterson  and  Mr. 
George    Essex    Evans,    both    of    them 
native  poets  and  writers  of  fiction.    The 
third  number  of   The  Antipodean,  pub- 
lished  imder   their  joint   editorship   by 
Messrs.    George    Robertson   and   Com- 
pany, of  Melbourne,  lies  before  us.     It 
has    a    striking   design    on    the    cover, 
highly  characteristic  of  the  Antipodes. 
The  contents  are  strictly  Australian  in 
production,  and  considering  the  difHcuI- 
ties  in  the  way  of  producing  a  high-class 
magazine  in  the   Colonies,  the  present 
number  appears  to  us  a  highly  creditable 
performance.     We  understand  that  sev- 
eral of  the  contributors  to  the  Antipodean, 
some  of  whom  are  of  world-wide  reputa- 
tion, have  generously  placed  literary  ma- 
terial at  the  disposal  of  the  editors,  ma- 
terial that  could  have  been  easily  dis- 
posed  of   to   fill    orders    from    English 
magazines.     For  example,  this  number 
contains   stones    by    Rolf    Boldrewood, 
Ethel  Turner,  and  Henry  Lawson.  There 
is  a  long  poem  on   "The   Chamber  of 
Faith,"  by  Australia's  first  liv- 
ing poet,  Mr.  J.  Brunton  Steph- 
ens, which  is  a  remarkably  fine 
piece  of  work,  noble  in  concep- 
tion and  feeling,  and  beautiful 
in  execution.     Mr.  Evans  also 
contributes  somepatriotic  verses 
on    "Australia"    to   this    num- 
ber, and  a  little  sketch  called 
"A   Gulf  Idyll,"  touched   with 
that  thrill   of   untamed   nature 
and    wild    picturesque    beauty 
which    so    fascinates    in    these 
weird,  Australasian  tales.     Mr. 
A.  B,  Paterson,  the  other  editor, 
prints  a  colloquial  poem  among 
the  advertisements,  in  which  ca- 
pacity he  is  evidently  known  as 
"The  Banjo,"  and  he  has  also 
a   ballad   in   the  pages   of  the 
magazine  proper.    The  illustra- 
tions in  line  and  half-tone  are 
rather  "crude,  yet  they  are  not 
lacking  in  artistic  feeling  and 
technique.    That  the  Australian 
in  journalism  is  not  without  a 
sense  of  humour  is  indicated  by 
the    accompanying    sketch, 
which  we  reproduce  from  the 
Antipodean.     The   perpretrator 
of  this  cannibalistic  joke,  Mr. 
Percy  Spense,   seems   to  be  a 
local  artist  of  some  renown,  for  -something  attempted,  something  doxe 


living.  It  is  a  curious  fact  lliat  we  are 
ing  out  more  verse — and  that  of  a  fairly  good 
quality — than  prose.  Our  best  prose  writ- 
ers can  be  counted  on  ttie  lingers  of  one 
hand — Marcus  Clarke  (author  of  For  the 
Term  of  His  Natural  Life).  Ada  Cambridge, 
Rolf  B oldre wood,  Louis  Bee ke.  Hciiry  Lawson 
— whilst  we  have  quite  an  array  of  balladists, 
A.  B.  Paterson,  Henry  Lawson,  Edward 
Dyson,  Will  Ogilvie.  Barcroft  Boake,  and 
a  host  of  others.  Lately  a  new  star  has  ap- 
peared on  our  horizon,  Victor  Y,  Daley,  a 
poet  gifted  with  a  tine  style  and  imagination. 
Perhaps  all  this  will  not  prove  of  interest  to 
The  Bookman.  I  write,  however,  in  the 
hope  that  it  may.  tor  I  take  a  great  interest 
in  the  development  of  Australian  literature, 
and  would  like  to  see  it  grow  into  a  goodly 
tree.  It  is  only  a  shrub  now.  And  perhaps 
an  Australian  book  reviewed  now  and  again 
in  The  Bookman  might  prove  of  interest  to 
your  readers.  I  met  Max  O'Rcil  when  he 
was  out  here,  and  he  told  nic  I  quite  over- 
rated the  interest  taken  in  Australia  by  the 
rest  of  tile  world.  That  may  be  so,  but  we 
shall  still  work  on.  I  think  The  Bookman 
is  a  splendid  paper.  Long  mav  it  tlourish. 
Yours   faithfully, 

Gko.  Essex  Evans. 


Mrs.  Elia  W.  Tcattic,  whose  little 
volume  of  stories  entitled  The  Shape 
of  Fear  has  just  appeared,  is  well  known 


throughout  the  West  in  hterary  and 
philanthropic  circles.  She  was  born  in 
Kalamazoo,  Michigan,  in  the  first  year 
of  the  Civil  War.  In  later  years  she 
moved  to  Chicago,  where  she  married  a 
newspaper  man,  Mr.  Robert  Burns  Peat- 
tie,  and  was  engaged  in  newspaper  work 
with  him  for  twelve  years.  Eight  years 
of  that  time  were  spent  in  Omaha,  where 
her  husband  was  the  managing  editor 
of  the  Omaha  Wortd-Hcrald.  She  has 
done  every  sort  of  reporting  and  editorial 
work,  and  has  gone  as  far  as  Alaska  and 
the  \Vcst  Indies  in  the  pursuit  of  her  vo- 
cation. Mrs.  Peattie  began  her  literary 
career  with  a  story  for  a  newspaper 
competition,  in  which  she  won  the  thou- 
sand-dollar prize.  Since  then  she  has 
been  a  constant  contributor  to  American 
magazines  and  periodicals,  and  her 
stories  of  Western  life  and  character  are 
gradually  gaining  for  her  a  wider  hear- 
ing. Two  years  ago  Messrs.  Way  and 
Wilhams  published  A  Mountain  Woman 
by  Jicr,  but  it  was  brought  out  at  Christ- 
mas time  and  was  to  some  extent  sub- 
nierged.  The  volume  just  published  by 
the  Maomillan  Company  should  do  much 
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to  impress  i.er  work  more  surely  upon 
the  reading  public. 

■t 
The  funny  picture  of  the  Busy  Bee 
given  on  this  page  is  taken  from  The 
A'fTc  Noah's  Ark,  which  we  tear  will  ap- 
peal to  the  ^rown-up  sense  of  humour 
more  etficacioiislv  than  to  that  of  the 
child.  A  sample  of  the  text  will  empha- 
sise this.  Of  the  "Boa."  Mr.  J.  J.  Bell, 
the  Noah's  Ark  poet,  writes : 

Allow  me  just  one  short  remark 

About  this  lengthy  Boa; 

If  Noah  had  it  in  his  Ark. 

I  sympathise  with  Noah. 

Or  take  the  "Newt": 

The  Newt,  the  Newt,  is  a  strange  little  brute! 


I  smile  to  sec  the  busy  bee, 

A-gathering  his  honey. 
But.    when  my  nose  he  counts  a  rose, 

He  ceases  to  be  funny. 

The  pictures  are  as  grotesque,  and  fun- 
nier if  anything,  than  the  lines,  and  are 
printed  in  colours.     The  book  is  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  John  Lane. 
m 

Mr.  Lane  announces  a  new  volume  of 
the  "Golden  Age"  stories  by  Mr.  Ken- 
neth Grahame,  to  be  entitled  Dream 
Days.  We  are  glad  that  Mr.  Grahame 
has  gone  back  to  bis  early  field,  for  he 
has  never  produced  anything  better  than 
the  stories  which  are  published  in  his 
volume  called  The  Golden  Age. 
K 

It  is  with  joy  that  we  discover  the  very 
precise  Spectator  reviewing  Mr,  Gra- 
hame's  Pagan  Papers  as  a  new  book,  and 
assuring  its  author  that  "he  can  do  better 
work  if  he  tries — above  all,  if  he  will  only 
discriminate  between  real  literary  hu- 
mour and  the  trivialities  of  the  comic 
paper,  between  liveliness  and  deadly- 
liveliness"  !  This  second  edition  of 
Pagan  Papers,  published  in  England,  is 
the  first  .\inerican  edition.  It  is  prac- 
tically a  re-issuc  for  the  first  time  of  the 
English  book  publi.shcd  at  the  end  of 
i8<>3  and  long  out  of  print,  minus  the 
"Golden  Age"  stories  subsequently  is- 
sued in  aiiotber  form,  Mr.  Grahame.  by 
the  way.  after  ninny  years  of  service  in 
the  Bank  of  England,  lias  now  become 


its  secretary.  \\'e  trust  that  this  will  en- 
sure for  him  ampler  leisure  for  more 
literarv  activity. 

« 

In  a  very  diverting  letter  which 
George  Bernard  Sliaw  sent  to  the  editor 
of  the  Academy  recently,  the  amusing  ex- 
Saturday  ffii'jcti'-er  pokes  fun  at  himself 
as  a  victim  of  vegetarianism.  \\'e  quote 
part  of  the  letter  and  also  reproduce  the 
"snapshot"  to  which  be  refers: 

My  situation  is  a  solemn  one.  Life  is  of- 
fered lo  me  on  i-onilition  of  e.iting  beef- 
steaks. My  weeping  family  crowd  about  me 
with  Bovril  and  Brand's  Essence,  But  death 
ii  belter  than  cannibalism  (noi  to  mciuion 
ihnt  I  wiiulii  not  change  my  hat.  much  Ic.is 
my  diet,  on  the  evidence).  My  will  contains 
directions  for  my  funeral,  wliieli  will   l)e  fol- 
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lowed,  not  by  mourning  coaches,  but  by 
herds  of  oxen,  sheep,  swine,  flocks  oi  poul- 
try and  a  small  travelling  aquarium  of  white 
fish,  all  wearing  white  scarves  in  honour  to 
the  man  who  perished  rather  than  eat  his 
fellow  creatures. 

It  will  be,  with  the  single  exception  o! 
Noah's  Ark,  the  most  remarkable  thing  of 
the  kind  yet  seen. 

I  send  you  a  snapshot  of  myself  as  an  in- 
valid, taking  a  httle  artichoke  ^         '     .,     ' 


Neo- Protestantism.  This  lucid  description 
speaks  tor  itself.)  You  will  see  the  serious- 
ness of  the  dying  vegetarian's  conversation 
reflected  in  the  sympathetic  countenance  of 
his  nurse. 

Should  we  never  meet  again,  my  dear  Edi- 
tor, farewell;  and  forswear  sack  and  sausages. 
G.  Berkabd  Shaw. 

P.  S.^ — I  have  just  sprained  my  ankle  in 
trying  to  master  the  art  of  bicycling  on  one 
foot.  This  with  two  operations,  and  a  fall 
down  stairs,  involving  a  broken  arm,  is  my 
season's  record  so  far,  leaving  me  in  excel- 
lent general  condition.  And  yet  they  tell  me 
a  vegetarian  can't  recuperate! 


Mr.  John  Muir,  the  genial  naturalist 
of  California  and  the  discoverer  of  Muir 
Glacier  in  Alaska,  has  been  in  New  York 


for  about  ten  days  visiting  his  friends  and 
publishers.  The  author  of  The  Mountains 
of  California  and  the  explorer  of  the 
desolate  Alaskan  fiords,  is  a  born  racon- 
teur, and  to  listen  to  him  relating  his  ad- 
ventures is  one  of  the  most  delightful 
treats  that  one  could  desire.  The  charm 
of  his  conversation  and  the  modesty  of 
his  demeanour  are  more  characteristic  of 
the  man  who  has  lived  out  of  doors  in 
the  great  silences  than  of  the  dweller  in 
cities.  There  is  a  beautiful  self-uncon- 
sciousness about  him,  and  it  is  only  when 
he  becomes  absorbed  in  what  he  has  seen 
and  experienced  that  he  is  able  to  give 
these  stories  a  personal  trend  and  embue 
them  with  the  feeling  of  romance.  "I 
don't  like  to  tell  adventures,"  he  says; 
"you  know  that  a  man  wandering 
among  the  wonderful  works  of  God  gets 
used  to  thinking  of  what  He  does,  and 
then  to  tell  of  the  insignificant  things  I 
have  done — just  fancy  it!"  Another 
characteristic  remark  was  that  made 
to  a  guest  of  his  who  had  just  re- 
turned from  encircling  the  globe.  "You 
go  round  the  world  for  your  health,"  he 
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said,  "I  just  go  up  a  canon  and  forget 
all  the  ills  of  life."  The  beautiful  sim- 
plicity and  warm  humanity  of  his  nature 

may  be  illustrated  hy  two  incidents  which 
we  recollect.  At  one  time  it  was  feared 
that  through  an  accident  to  one  of  his 
eyes  he  would  lose  his  sight  entirely.  In 
a  letter  to  a  friend  he  wrote :  "The  sun- 
shine and  winds  are  working  in  all  the 
gardens  of  God,  but  I — I  am  lost;  I  am 
shut  in  darkness;"  and  in  referring  to 
the  accident  at  a  later  date  he  wrote:  "I 
felt  neither  pain  nor  faintness,  the 
thought  was  so  tremendous  that  my 
right  eye  was  gone;  that  I  should  never 
look  at  a  flower  again."    The  other  in- 


cident will  be  easily  recalled  by  those 
who  read  his  "Adventure  with  a  Dog  and 
a  Glacier,"  in  the  Century  Magazine.  In 
this  story  he  has  immortalised  the  "help- 
less wisp  of  hair"  which  followed  him  on 
his  exploration  of  the  icy  region  of 
South-eastern  Alaska  in  1880.  One  reads 
the  narrative  with  mingled  feelings  of 
admiration  and  wonder.  The  conquest 
of  his  canine  companion,  "Stickeen" — 
called  so  after  the  Indian  tribe  of  that 
name — seems  even  a  greater  cause  for 
triumph  to  the  unspoiled,  big-hearted 
man  than  that  of  his  greatest  exploits. 
And  then  the  close  of  it  all  is  so  touched 
with  pathos :  "When  my  work  tor  the 


season  was  clone  I  departed  for  California 
and  never  saw  the  dear  little  fellow  again. 
.  .  .  His  fate  is  wrapped  in  mystery. 
If  alive  lie  is  very  old.  Most  likely  he 
has  left  this  world — crossed  the  last  cre- 
vasse— and  gone  to  another.  But  he 
will  not  be  forgotten.  Come  what  may, 
to  me  Stickeen  is  immortal."  Mr.  Muir, 
by  the  way,  has  an  article  on  the  "Ani- 
mals of  the  Yosemite"  in  the  November 
Atlantic. 

m 

Mr.  Crabtree  Hemenway  has  furnished 
a  strikingly  original  cover  design  (repro- 
duced herewith)  for  "a  story  of  the  sea, 
of  love,  and  of  the  Second  .\dvent," 
called  Doomsday,  which  Messrs.  Cope- 
land  and  Day  will  publish  immediately. 
t 

The  Hon.  A.  J.  Balfour  in  responding 
to  the  toast  of  "Literature"  at  a  dinner 
in  Edinburgh  some  months  ago  hinted 
at  a  decadence  in  modem  fiction,  due  to 
the  "obvious  difficulty  which  novelists 
now  find  in  getting  hold  of  appropriate 
subjects  for  their  art  to  deal  with,"  and 
a  new  field  was  indicated — "the  develop- 
ment of  character,  extending  through  the 
life  of  an  individual."  If  Mr.  Balfour  had 
wanted  to  cite   an   example,   no  better 


novel  of  the  present  year  could  have  been 
put  into  his  hands  than  The  Minister  of 
State,  published  by  Mr.  William  Heine- 
mann  in  the  spring  and  recently  issued 
over  here.  To  make  the  coincidence 
more  striking  it  may  be  added  that  ru- 
mour in  London  has  identified  the  hero 
of  the  novel,  whose  character  is  devel- 
oped from  childhood  in  the  Scottish 
Highlands  to  manhood  in  the  British 
Ministry,  with  no  less  important  a  person- 
age than  Mr.  Balfour  himself.  However 
that  may  be,  Mr.  Steuart's  novel  is  one 
to  command  attention  not  only  for  its 
graphic  power  in  description,  its  vigor- 
ous delineation  of  character  and  its 
strong  human  story,  but  for  its  fine  liter- 
ary art.  His  characters  live,  move  and 
have  their  being  much  as  we  would  ex- 
pect to  see  them  in  real  life,  whether  in 
the  Highland  glens  or  in  the  streets  of 
London.  One  feels  the  force  of  a  vivid 
personality  behind  the  life  that  stirs  in 
his  pages— pages  full  of  delightful  hu-  ■ 
mour,  human  afifection,  the  strife  of  am- 
bition, the  spur  of  love  and  hate,  the 
mighty  hopes  that  make  us  men.  The 
Minister  of  Stale  is  a  welcome  contribu- 
tion to  the  literature  of  a  season  that  so 
far  seems  void  of  any  great  achievement. 
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Mr,  John  Alexander 
Steuart,  the  author  of 
The  Minister  of  Stale, 
has  been  taken  success- 
ively for  an  American, 
an  Irishman  and  a 
Scotsman.  The  Athe- 
ntriim,  in  reviewing  his 
first  published  novel,  A 
Millionaire's  Daughters, 
in  which  the  characters 
were  American  and 
Highland,  concluded 
that  the  author  hailed 
from  America,  but  ad- 
mitted that  "the  High- 
land dialect  is  cleverly 
handled!"  An  Irish 
story,  Kilgroom,  was  so 
racy  of  the  soil  that 
reviewers  confidently 
called  him  an  Irish- 
man, and  the  Irish 
newspapers  were  almost 
unanimous  in  declaring 
that  it  contained  the 
best  description  of  an 
eviction  ever  written, 
though  Mr.  Steuart 
confesses  that  he  never 
saw  an  eviction.  His 
new  book,  The  Minister 
of  State,  convicts  him 
beyond  question  of 
being  a  Scot.  And  a 
Scot  he  is,  born  thirty- 
eight  years  ago  near 
Aberfeldy  in  the  Perth- 
shire Highlands,  one  of 
the  most  thoroughgoing  Celtic  dis- 
tricts in  Scotland.  He  groped  his  way 
from  a  frustrated  intention  to  enter 
the  church  through  several  banking 
engagements  in  Scotland,  Ireland  and 
Canada;  returning  to  Europe  to  act  as 
a  special  correspondent  for  an  American 
paper,  and  finally,  after  some  travelling 
and  writing,  gravitating  to  London 
where  he  became  the  editor  of  the  Pub- 
lishers' Circular,  which  was  transformed 
into  a  weekly  shortly  after  he  took  hold 
of  the  editorial  reins,  and  which  he  has 
edited  with  conspicuous  ability  and  suc- 
cess ever  since.  During  these  years  he 
became  practiced  as  a  writer — at  the  age 
of  nineteen  he  had  produced  nu- 
merous articles,  sketches  and  verses,  and 
amid  all  the  distractions  of  a  frontier  life 


he  continued  to  write  for  newspapers  and 
magazines.  In  Winnipeg  his  first  novel 
was  written — and  burned,  after  being  re- 
jected by  the  late  James  R.  Osgood,  of 
Boston.  Mr.  Stenart  has  elicited  high 
praise  for  his  last  book  from  many  emi- 
nent men  of  letters,  among  them  none 
being  more  enthusiastic  than  Mr.  W.  E. 
Henley  and  Mr.  George  Meredith. 


Until  a  comparatively  recent  date  the 
French  have  been  extremely  hostile  to 
Wagner,  and  it  seems  strange  that  of  all 
the  Wagnerian  critics  and  commenta- 
tors— who  have  written  so  many  books 
that  the  Wagner  bibliography  has  now 
reached  its  third  volunic^it  should  fill 
to  the  lot  of  a  Frenchman  to  succeed  in 
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presenting  the  clearest  analysis  of  Wag- 
ner's music  dramas  that  has  yet  ap- 
peared. Albert  Lavignac,  whose  por- 
trait appears  in  this  page,  is  Professor 
of  Harmony  in  the  Paris  Conservatoire, 
and  is  the  author  of  The  Music  Dramas 
of  RkUard  Wagner,  which  has  recently 
been  translated  into  English  by  Esther 
Singleton,  and  published  by  Messrs. 
Dodd,  Mead  and  Company,  M,  Lavig- 
nac is  not  only  a  scholarly  musician,  but 
a  man  of  far-reaching  artistic  tastes.  He 
has  a  charming  literary  style  as  well  as  a 
logical  habit  of  mind  which  rejects 
everything  not  bearing  immediately  on 
the  subject  under  consideration.   He  has 


been  particularly  happy  in  relating  the 
plots  of  the  Nibelimgen  dramas,  for  he 
gives  nothing  but  what  he  calls  the  Wag- 
nerian mythology,  and  troubles  himself 
little  about  the  sources  of  the  story. 
His  plan  is  so  simple  yet  comprehensive 
that  he  is  able  by  it  to  unfold  the  entire 
drama  before  the  reader,  act  by  act  and 
scene  by  scene,  so  that  he  reads  exactly 
what  he  has  seen,  or  will  see,  from  his 
chair  at  the  opera.  M,  Lavignac  is  one 
of  the  few  musicians  who  have  a  gift  for 
writing. 


M.  ljiv'\gx\zc'&  Music  Dramas  of  Richard 
Wagner  has  been  accepted  as  a  standard 
authority  on  the  subject  on  the  Conti- 
nent, and  has  attained  a  wide  popularity. 
Although  published  in  this  country  only 
a. few  weeks  ago,  it  has  already  passed 
through  two  editions  and  has  received 
unanimous  praise  from  the  critics.  Miss 
Singleton's  work  has  given  great  satis- 
faction to  the  author  as  well  as  to  her 
critics,  for  in  a  letter  to  her  M.  Lavignac 
writes:  "I  am  happy  to  tell  you  how 
much  I  appreciate  your  translation  for  its 
fidelity  and  elegance  of  style." 
•t 

Mr.  Maurice  Hewlett,  the  author  of  The 
Forest  Lovers,  has  completed  a  beauti- 
ful story  entitled  The  Madonna  of  the 
Peach  Tree.  Like  his  other  book  it  deals 
with  medieval  life. 

It 

Mr.  Max  Pemberton's  new  novel  bears 
the  attractive  title.  The  Garden  of  Swords. 
It  is  now  appearing  serially  in  Munsey's, 
and  will  be  published  subsequently  in 
book  form  by  Messrs,  Dodd,  Mead  and 
Company. 

Mr,  Jerome  K.  Jerome,  whose  Second 

Thoughts  of  an  Idle  Fellow  is  selling 
rapidly,  has  gone  to  spend  the  winter  in 
Dresden,  where  he  will  give  his  whole 
time  to  the  writing  of  his  first  novel, 

n 

Thosewho  remember  Mr.  John  David- 
son's translation  of  Franqois   Coppee's 

For  the  Crown,  which  had  a  successful 
run  at  the  Lyceum  in  London  some 
three  years  ago,  will  be  glad  to  hear  that 
he  has  commenced  a  translation  of  M. 
Rostand's  Cyrano  de  Bergerac  for  Sir 
Henry  Irving.  Only  a  poet  can  ade- 
quately render  the  poetry  of  an  alien  into 
his  own  tongue,  and  the  excellent  work 
which  Mr.  Davidson  accomplished  in 
M.  Coppee's  drama  leads  us  to  hope  that, 
at  last,  we  may  have  something  like  an 
equivalent  of  the  French  play  in  English 
literature.  Mr.  Davidson's  translation 
will  probably  be  published  by  Mr.  John 
Lane.  Mr.  Lane  has  just  published  a 
play  in  four  acts  by  Mr.  Davidson,  en- 
titled Godfrida. 

We  hear  that  Messrs.  Lamson,  WolfFe 
and  Company,  who  have  just  published 
the  translation  of  Rostand's  Cyrano  de 
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Bergerac,  by  Howard  Thayer 
Kingsbury,  contemplate  bring- 
ing out  an  edilioti-de-iuxe  of  the 
play  about  Christmas.  We  gather 
that  it  will  be  a  sumptuous  affair 
with  many  illustrations  in  photo- 
gravure of  scenes  from  the  play 
which,  we  may  say,  lends  itself 
as  it  is  presented  by  Mr.  Mans- 
field to  fine  pictorial  display. 
Only  a  small  limited  edition  will 
be  issued  and  the  price  will  prob- 
ably be  $6.00.  We  have  no  doubt 
that  the  edition  will  be  quickly 
exhausted.  We  give  a  new  por- 
trait of  Mr.  Mansfield,  whose  suc- 
cess with  Cyrano  promises  to  be- 
come one  of  his  greatest  tri- 
umphs. 

•I 
Two  new  novels  published  al- 
most simultaneously  have  inter- 
ested us  very  much,  because  of  a 
certain  similarity,  but  more  by 
reason  of  their  striking  contrast. 
In  Mr.  Edwin  Pugh's  Tony  Drum 
we  have  the  story  of  a  Cockney 
boy,  and  in  Mr.  Pett  Ridge's 
Mordemly,  the  story  of  a  Cockney 
girl.  The  environment  of  both 
■  is  a  London  slum,  and  there  the 
likeness  ends.  The  history  of  the 
short  and  intense  life  of  Tony 
Drum  is  steeped  in  an  atmosphere 
of  gloom  and  sadness,  and  is  all 
too  brief;  on  the  other  hand, 
Mordemly, in spiteof  all  her  tribu- 
lations, keeps  "bobbing  up,"  and  her  na- 
ture, like  her  creator's  temperament,  is 
sunny  and  oozing  with  humour.  Mr. 
Pugh's  work  is  on  a  simpler  scale  than  in 
his  previous  stories  and  it  unquestionably 
has  gained  in  strength.  He  has  made  of 
TonyDruma  hving  boy, he  has  got  inside 
of  himand  made  him  speak  words  that  are 
not  the  less  real  because  they  are  mag- 
nificent or  grotesque  or  aged.  Now  and 
again  he  speaks  for  Tony  when  Tony's 
soul  is  hidden  from  him,  and  then  the 
words  are  a  thin,  unreal  imitation  of  a 
child's  eloquence  or  originality.  We 
should  not  like  to  say  that  Sentimental 
Tommy  was  his  inevitable  forerunner, 
but  that  young  genius  has  perhaps  un- 
consciously done  something  to  form  the 
mind,  and  to  colour  the  temperament 
of  the  Cockney  boy,  whose  inventions 
concerning    heaven,    and    whose    sniff- 


ing disparagement  of  all  earthly  pleas- 
ures beyond  his  crippled  reach  as  mere 
dust  and  ashes  compared  to  what  he  had 
experienced  in  a  previous  existence,  are 
very  much  in  the  strain  of  Tommy's 
romancings  about  Thrums,  Indeed, 
without  suggesting  imitation,  the  more 
you  think  of  it,  Tony's  genius  and 
Tommy's  are  closely  akin.  It  will  be 
long  before  the  little  eager-natured 
hunchback  leaves  the  memory,  the  ten- 
der-hearted, sensitive,  boyish  figure, 
thrown  largely  on  books  for  companions, 
curious  about  life,  with  Hfe  around  him 
very  unbeautlful,  yet  without  a  strain  of 
coarseness.  The  dramatic  quality  of  Mr. 
Pugh's  work  is  evident  in  the  persistence 
with  which  scene  after  scene  occurs  to 
the  reader  when  he  has  finished  the 
book  and  put  it  away.  Tony  found  the 
books  which  were  at  his  hand  strangely 


'^/^■/■^'■■^  ^ 


pear  in  Harper's  Ba=ar  early  in  January. 
As  already  announced,  the  title  is  A 
Confident  To-morrozv.  The  text  will  be 
illustrated  by  Thulstrup,  who  was  the 
illustrator  also  of  His  Father's  Son. 


The  Ibsen  portrait,  reproduced  here- 
with for  the  first  time,  was  drawn  in  litho- 
graphic crayon  by  William  Strang,  who 
intended  to  have  it  issued  as  a  lithograph. 
It  was  bought  by  Messrs.  Frederick 
Keppel  and  Company  and  is  regarded 
not  only  as  a  most  interesting  portrait 


of  the  great  dramatist,  but  as  a  work  of 
fine  art.     The  significance  of  the  portrait 
can  easily  be  left  to  the  imagination. 
As  Zangwill  says,  a  man  of  plays. 

Not  parts,  llie  doughty  Ibscn  is: 
Who  spares  the  comb,  but  ncit  the  brush. 
Yea.  puts  Le  Galliennc  to  blush 
Izi  capillary  synthesis. 
wt 
Messrs.  Hadley  and  Matthews,  of  New 
York,    have   just    issued    an    American 
edition   of   Emtii   Pasha:   His   Life   anid 
Work.    The  work  has  been  compiled  by 
Emin  Pasha's  literary  executor  from  the 
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great  explorer's  journals,  letters  and  sci- 
entific notes  as  well  as  from  official  docu- 
ments. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Steevens,  known  best  in 
this  country  by  his  brilliant  commentary 
on  American  life,  entitled  The  Land  of 
the  Dollar,  has  made  a  great  hit  in  Eng- 
land with  his  new  book  entitled  With 
Kitchener  to  Khartum.  The  book  has 
only  been  out  a  few  weeks  in  England 
and  already  is  in  its  sixth  edition.  The 
Spectator  calls  it  a  masterpiece,  and 
another  authority  calls  him  the  Rudyard 
Kipling  of  war  correspondents.  Messrs. 
Dodd,  Mead  and  Company  will  publish 
at  once  an  American  edition  with  eight 
maps  and  plans. 

Some  persons  have  criticised  the  title 
"Trimalchio's  Dinner^'  adopted  by  Pro- 
fessor Peck  for  his  translation  from  Pe- 
tronius,  on  the  ground  that  this  particu- 
lar episode  has  always  been  spoken  of  as 
•Trimalchio's  Feast."  So  it  has ;  but  so 
also  it  should  not  have  been.  In  the 
first  place,  the  Latin  word  cena  means 
"dinner"  and  not  "feast"  (epulum);  and 
in  the  second  place,  to  use  the  word 
"feast"  is  to  miss  a  point.  The  absurdly 
elaborate  meal  over  which  Trimalchio 
presided  fulfilled,  to  be  sure,  all  the  con- 
ditions of  a  feast;  but  its  ostentation  is 
much  better  brought  out  by  regarding 
the  affair  not  as  a  special  and  exceptional 
effort  on  his  part,  but  as  an  every-day 
repast — in  fact,  as  a  "dinner." 

I? 

A  Sister  of  Evangeline  has  just  been 
published  by  Messrs.  Lamson,  Wolffe 
and  Company.  Mr.  Roberts  has  begun 
writing  the  third  volume  of  the  trilogy 
of  which  this  is  the  second,  and  The 
Forge  in  the  Forest  was  the  first.  It  will 
be  entitled  Leopards  and  Lilies.  It  is  not 
probable,  however,  that  it  will  be  ready 
for  publication  before  autumn  of  next 

year. 

It 

Messrs.  Lamson,  WolflFe  and  Com- 
pany have  acquired  Mr.  William 
Young's  IVishmakers*  Town, 
which  was  published  by  Messrs. 
Holt  and  Company  nearly  a 
dozen  years  ago,  and  have  given 
it  a  new  lease  of  life.  Mr.  Tho- 
mas Bailey  Aldrich  has  written  an 


introductory  note  in  which  he  says :  "The 
charm  of  it  all  is  not  easily  to  be  defined. 
.  .  .  I  think  there  is  a  new  genera- 
tion of  readers  for  poetry  of  this  kind, 
and  to  them  the  book  is  commended." 
Apropos  of  the  fact  that  IVishmaker/ 
Town  was  first  published  early  in  1887, 
we  quote  an  appreciative  letter  whidi 
was  written  to  the  author  by  Mr.  Richard 
Harding  Davis  while  the  latter  was  still 
a  reporter  on  the  Philadelphia  Press.  But 
the  letter  has  a  further  interest  for  us,  as 
will  be  seen  when  the  signature  is 
reached : 

Philadelphia,  April  11,  1887. 
William  Young,  Esq.,. 

My  dear  Sir: — Of  course  I  don't  know 
who  William  Young  is  further  than  what  I 
have  learnt  of  him  from  Wishmaker^  Town, 
a  presentation  copy  of  which  I  read  at  Johns 
Hopkins  University  prior  to  my  getting  one 
of  my  own.  I  know  it  by  heart  however,  and 
if  I  were  the  literary  editor  instead  of  an 
ubiquitous  reporter,  I  would  make  the  read- 
ers of  the  Press  know  it  by  heart  also. 

The  Boston  Transcript  gave  me  an  oppor- 
tunity of  saying  something  about  it.  but  a 
very  little,  as  1  have  but  a  slight  influence 
with  the  exchange  editor,  since  he  has 
stopped  smoking  and  consequently  does  not 
borrow  my  segars.  But  I  have  worked  upon 
the  "literary  editor,"  and  I  will  send  you 
what  he  says  when  it  appears.  "I  have  over 
two  columns  of  book  reviews  upstairs  now," 
he  said,  "and  how  can  I  possibly  notice  your 
friend's  verses  which  came  out  over  a  year 
ago?"  I  told  him  to  read  what  he  called 
verses,  and  if  he  was  not  moved  to  speak  of 
them  I  would  put  no  faith  in  his  future  effu- 
sions. As  I  am  the  only  man  now  on  the 
staff  who  does  read  his  criticisms,  the  threat 
had  the  desired  effect,  and  he  is  now  quot- 
ing, "Lovers  I  count  on  my  finger  tips, 
lives,  like  dice,  for  my  smiles  are  thrown," 
whenever  I  venture  into  his  sanctum.  You 
may  be  a  young  man  (as  you  no  doubt  gather 
by  this  that  I  am),  or  you  may  be  an  old 
man,  who  will  think  all  this  impertinent. 
In  any  case  I  have  put  myself  on  record  as 
being  a  great  admirer  of  William  Young; 
I  have  done  what  little  I  can  to  make  others 
read  him,  and  if  the  world  does  not  fully 
appreciate  him,  let  him  remember,  God  does 
not  pay  his  debts  every  Saturday  night; 
neither  does  "the  terrible  trumpet  of  Fame" 
sound  with  no  uncertain  sound  as  readily  as 
it  should.  Preserve  this  as  a  literary  curiosity 
until  the  autog^raph  is  sufficiently  valuable 
to  make  it  marketable. 

I  am  Sir,  Yours,  &c.. 
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The  Bookman 


When  it  is  remembered  that  not  until 
the  year  1890,  with  the  publication  of 
Gallegher  and  Other  Stories,  did  Mr. 
Davis  gain  his  earliest  public  recogni- 
tion, the  confidence  which  this  young 
man  had  in  his  own  powers,  herein  ex- 
pressed with  such  delightful  naivete,  is 

superb. 

Professor  Saintsbury,  by  the  way, 
states  in  his  new  Short  History  of  Eng- 
lish Literature  that  Charlotte  Bronte's  life 
has  received  "disproportionate  and  even 
unfortunate  attention" — rather  an  im- 
pertinence, it  seems  to  us,  on  the  Pro- 
fessor's part.  One  might  say  with  more 
truth  that  Professor  Saintsbury  had 
given  to  English  literature  "unfortunate 
attention,"  when  it  is  considered  how 
loose  is  his  style  and  how  careless  he  is 
about  facts.  When  he  made  this  state- 
ment about  the  Brontes  originally  in  an 
earlier  work  on  literature,  he  accom- 
panied it  with  three  very  grievous  errors. 
In  the  present  book  he  has  confined  him- 
self to  one,  and  one  that  has  been  cor- 
rected over  and  over  again.  He  tells  us 
that  Charlotte  Bronte  could  not  get 
Jane  Eyre  published  "at  first,"  but  that 
it  was  "at  last"  accepted.  As  everybody 
knows  nowadays,  Jane  Eyre  was  seen  by 
only  one  firm  of  publishers  and  accepted 
promptly  and  heartily  by  them.  Mr. 
George  Smith,  of  Messrs.  Smith,  Elder 
and  Company,  brought  home  with  him 
one  eventful  Saturday  night,  the  manu- 
script of  a  story  which  so  fascinated  him 
that  he  was  unable  to  drop  it  until  he  had 
got  to  the  end.  The  story  was  Jane 
Eyre,  and  the  manuscript  is  one  of  Mr. 
Smith's  treasured  possessions. 

I? 

Mr.  Justin  Huntly  McCarthy,  who  ar- 
rived in  New  York  a  few  days  ago,  has 
undertaken  to  write  a  volume  bearing  the 
title,  A  Short  History  of  the  United  States. 
There  is  room  for  a  successful  "Short 
History"  of  our  country,  if  we  could  find 
another  historian  like  Green  to  write  it. 
Unhappily,  as  Professor  Saintsbury  has 
just  shown  us,  to  call  a  volume  a  "Short 
History"  does  not  make  it  a  book  to  be 
placed  on  the  same  shelf  with  Green.  We 
notice,  by  the  way,  some  confusion  on 
the  part  of  a  very  capable  London  corre- 
spondent in  announcing  this  work  as 
coming  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Justin  Mc- 


Carthy, the  author  of  A  History  of  Our 
Oum  Times,  and  the  father  of  Justin  H. 
McCarthy.  We  are  reminded  of  an  Irish 
wag  who,  upon  a  London  newspaper 
confusing  the  son  with  the  father,  re- 
marked that  this  was  not  the  first  time 
that  a  Cockney  had  dropped  an  h, 

I? 

Now  that  Col.  Roosevelt's  oratorical 
efforts  are  over  for  the  immediate  pres- 
ent, and  he  has  time  to  reflect  upon  the 
lessons  of  his  successful  campaign,  we 
have  a  suggestion  to  make ;  which  is  that 
he,  being  a  university  graduate  and  man 
of  letters,  shall  form  a  resolution  here- 
after in  addressing  public  assemblages, 
not  to  pronounce  one  of  the  most  dig- 
nified and  impressive  words  in  the  Eng- 
lish language  as  though  it  were  spelled 

"gentlemun." 

It 

Our  contributor,  Mr.  I.  F.  Marcos- 
son,  visited  Mr.  Zangwill  the  other  day, 
and  in  the  course  of  conversation  asked 
him  what  he  thought  of  the  Jew  in 
American  fiction.  Mr.  Zangwill  smiled 
and  said :  "There  is  no  Jew  in  American 
fiction.  The  only  Jew  that  I  have  been 
able  to  discover  is  the  Jew  of  the  comic 
papers,  the  caricature  of  all  times.  There 
has  in  reality  been  but  one  book  de- 
scriptive of  the  American  Jew,  and  that 
is  the  Yekl  of  Abraham  Cahan,  which  de- 
scribes the  East-side  portion  of  New 
York,  resembling  the  European  Ghet- 
tos in  many  particulars.  Aside  from  this 
there  is  no  other  picture  of  the  Jew  over 
here  as  he  really  is."  What  has  impressed 
Mr.  Zangwill  most  in  American  fiction  is 
the  development  of  the  short  story.  "The 
American,"  he  says,  "knows  how  to  do 
this  artistically  and  better  than  any  other 
writers.  That  is  their  main  contribu- 
tion." Two  American  authors  have  ap- 
pealed to  Mr.  Zangwill  strongly. ,  "First 
there  is  the  splendid  style  of  James  Lane 
Allen.  Englishmen  are  pleased  with  his 
admirable  use  of  words.  Then  again  the 
sketches  of  Stephen  Crane  have  pleased 
me,  especially  their  colour.  Tlie  stories 
of  Mrs.  Mary  P.  Judah  are  clever.  Henry 
James  has  also  interested  me." 

Mr.  Zangwill  regards  the  South  with 
great  interest.  It  appears  to  him  to  be  so 
full  of  romance,  a  place  of  ancient 
chivalry,  a  land  where  large  estates  are 
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to  be  found  and  a  region  of  wide  hospi- 
tality. Because  of  these  things  he  has 
always  regarded  the  South  as  an  ideal 
sort  of  place,  rich  in  human  ruins  and 
romance.  Mr.  Zangwill  does  not  contem- 
plate writing  anything  new  in  fiction  for 
some  time,  but  he  is  elaborating  the 
Ghetto  Tragedies,  which  perhaps  contains 
his  best  work  in  the  short  story,  into  a 
larger  volume,  to  be  published  very 
soon.  Mr.  Zangwill  will,  at  least,  spend 
the  winter  in  this  country,  lecturing 
under  the  management  of  Major  Pond, 
and  probably  visiting  the  South  later  in 

the  season. 

I? 

Even  the  superficial  reader  of  Zang- 
will's  work  cannot  but  feel  that  he  is  the 
man  to  put  upon  the  stage,  as  he  has  in 
the  pages  of  his  books,  the  real  Jew.  To 
him  would  seem  to  belong  the  right  to 
incarnate  the  tragedy  and  the  triumph  of 
Judaism.  Mr.  Marcosson  asked  Mr. 
Zangwill  whether  he  had  thought  about 
writing  a  Jewish  drama,  and  in  reply  he 
said:  "I  shall  put  The  Children  of  the 
Ghetto  upon  the  stage  some  day.  I  have 
been  asked  to  do  so  by  many  actors,  ancl 
intend  to  do  it  at  the  first  opportunity." 
As  is  well  known,  Mr.  Zangwill  has  com- 
pleted a  comedy  for  Mr.  Richard  Mans- 
field, based  dramatically  on  The  King  of 
the  Schnorrers.  The  Children  of  tlie  Ghetto 
possesses  much  dramatic  possibility 
coupled  with  a  delightful  and  yet  tender 
phase  of  Jewish  life.  Perhaps  here  we 
have  the  great  story  of  the  Jew  for  the 
stage.  Assuredly  it  is  the  great  picture 
of  the  Israelite  attired  in  orthodox  gar- 
ments. 

There  are  two  great  problems,  Mr. 
Zangwill  says,  which  will  puzzle  the 
coming  Jewish  writer.  The  possibilities 
of  the  problem  of  intermarriage  are  tre- 
mendous, and  that  of  "Zionism"  bristles 
with  difficulties,  and  yet  both  of  these 
must  be  grappled  and  dealt  with  in  the 
Jewish  fiction  of  the  future. 


is  a  contribution  to  the  science  of  Ger- 
manics. They  have  been  of  both  purely 
linguistic  nature,  and  of  literary  quality, 
so  that  the  man  of  Hterary  tastes  finds 
something  new  as  well  as  the  man 
whose  delight  is  in  the  study  of  lan- 
guage. The  Journal  undoubtedly  ranks 
as  the  very  foremost  of  critical  journals 
for  Germanics  in  this  country,  and  even 
the  long  established  papers  of  the  same 
kind,  Das  Litterarische  Centralblatt, 
Deutsche  Litter aturseitung,  and  Zeits- 
schrift  fiirDeutschesAlterthum  have  given 
it  cordial  recognition  and  praise.  The 
reviewing  department  has  already  been 
used  by  numerous  libraries  as  their 
source  of  reliable  information  in  regard 
to  new  books  dealing  with  Germanic 
subjects,  and  this  department  alone 
ought  to  put  the  Journal  into  every  col- 
lege and  university  library  and  into 
larger  public  libraries.  The  reviews  are 
all  prepared  by  specialists  in  their  own 
lines,  they  are  stern,  independent,  but 
just  and  helpful,  and  each  one  is  a  con- 
tribution just  as  thorough  as  anything 
else  in  the  Journal,  Professor  Camillo 
von  Klenze,  of  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago, has  been  added  to  the  editorial 
staff,  and  he  will  have  charge  of  the  de- 
partment of  the  comparative  study  of 
literature.  Great  credit  is  due  to  Pro- 
fessor Karsten,  by  whose  personal  ex- 
penditure of  time  and  money  the  under- 
taking has  been  well  inaugurated,  and  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  Germanists  and  libra- 
ries in  general  will  enlarge  the  subscrip- 
tion list  so  that  it  will  ultimately  make 
the  Journal  self-supporting. 

I? 

Little  Miss  America  just  entering  her 
Third  Reader  made  a  discovery  the 
other  day.  She  told  paterfamilias,  who 
is  the  literary  editor  of  a  monthly  peri- 
odical, that  they  were  "reading  Longfel- 
low and — and — Mr.  Whittaker's  poems 
at  school  now;"  and  that  she  might  let 
him  have  some  of  their  poetry  to  print  in 
his  magazine ! 


About  a  year  ago  the  Journal  of  Ger- 
manic Philology  made  its  appearance,  and 
announced  its  intention  of  taking  a  rank 
heretofore  unattempted  in  this  country, 
and  the  first  volume  has  fulfilled  the  an- 
nouncement. Its  articles  have  been  of 
varied  character,  but  every  one  of  them 


Just  now  when  children's  literature  is 
loading  the  book-stalls,  there  comes  up 
the  perennial  question  as  to  whether  the 
young  mind  ought  to  be  amused  and 
interested  by  the  traditional  stories 
about  giants,  fairies,  robbers,  and  ma- 
gicians, or  whether  it  should  be  mildly 
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»(H)thed  with  zoolo^cal  facts  accom- 
l^nietl  by  pictures  of  live-stock  in  ninii- 
native  attitudes.  W'e  said  something 
about  this  question  lon^  a^o  in  the  pages 
of    TiiK  IU>okman;  but  what  we  have 

t'ust  now  in  mind  is  the  practical  impossi- 
ality  of  keeping  any  healthy  child  away 
friMU  that  forbidden  ground  about  which 
the  luluoationist  has  drawn  a  sort  of 
harbr\l-wire  barrier  of  prohibition. 

Not  long  agvi  an  anxious  mother  who 
was  impresseii  by  the  Educationist  and 
wlio  had  therefore  kept  her  youthful  son 
and  daughter  from  any  knowlevige  of 
cenain  stvx^k  subjects  of  o'd-fashsoned 
juveniles.  se:u  them  v^ui  to  play  :n  Gram- 
erov    Tark.   near  which   she  had   latelv 

•  ■ 

K^tight  a  house.  n:ey  came  back  a: 
n\V>n  a\\  ag'ow  w'!:h  enthusiasm.  Oh. 
ves,  the\  V.,;^;  V.Ad  .«•,*«  a  j:vvx'.  :i:::e!  They 
had  r*.e:  s^^tv.e  other  chilvirer.  ar.vi  had 
'earnev:  s^we  si'*'.cv..vv:  new  :^'.,ivs.  "*\Ve'.'.. 
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the  other  hand,  it  is  full  of  epigram, 
though  this  is  hardly  up  to  the  epigram- 
matic Standard  of  Mr.  Wilde's  acknowl- 
ed|^ed  work.  So  we  do  not  express  any 
opmion  of  our  own,  but  merely  say  that 
if  the  Story  is  true,  then  time  has  brought 
to  Mr.  Jones  a  very  real  revenge  upon 
the  Xeo-Greek  who  once  despised  him. 

There  is  one  peculiarity  about  Mr. 
Jones  which  differentiates  him  from  most 
pla\-\\Tights.  who  generally  make  a  fuss 
about  rehearsals.  A  friend  met  him  one 
day  during  the  rehearsal  of  one  of  his 
recent  p'ays.  and  asked  him  how  the 
th;ng  was  going  on.  *'\>r>-  well."  said 
r.e:  "theyVe  rehearsing  now.''  Observ- 
ing an  expression  of  wonder  on  his 
friend's  face^  at  his  le^-ity.  Mr.  Jones  went 
on:  "I  don't  have  n:-*:ch  to  do  with  re- 
hearsals. I  don't  like  -J-.en:.  Mv  work 
hi>  been  done  bef.^re  then:  ihe'rest  is 
:heir  bnsiness**— iniioarinc  ihe  theatre. 
..:e  vvn-:.:ence  :n  r.is  r.n:s-ei  wrrk  was 

,i>  >;:r^rh  as  his  esrlm^tirn  ::  rehearsals 
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Mr.  Gilbert,  but  that  he  conceded  to 
them  a  bit  of  drawing  which  was  repro- 
duced in  the  November  Critic  as  from 
Mr.  Kipling's  pencil.    The  story  seems 
to  have  some  truth  in  it,  but  both  the 
Academy  and  the  Critic  were  duped  in 
believing  Mr.  Kipling  to  be  the  artist. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  the  work  of 
a  Cambridge  undergraduate,  but  the  car- 
toon is  good  enough  to  reproduce  once 
more    in    association    with    the    Great 
Young  Man's  Refusal. 
■t 
When  Sir  Philip  Sidney  boasted  that 
although  he  never  drank  of  the  Aganippe 
well  he  somehow  managed  to 
write  rather  good   verse,  he 
was  slurring  tiiat  holy  thing 
which  a  good  many  modem 
reviewers    call    the    "literary 
quality."      As    employed    by 
them  the  term  is  often  cabal- 
istic,   and    therefore    beyond 
the  reach  of  exact  definition, 
but  here  is  an  illustration  of 
its  use:  A  certain  writer — it 
happened   to   be   Jerome   K.  a 

Jerome — was  praised  by  a  re- 
viewer in  very  high  terms. 
A  genial  fancy,  a  pleasant  humour,  a 
happy  turn  of  phrase— all  were  his.  His 
book  was  readable,  but — here  the  blow 
falls — it  was  unliterary.  Now  the  par- 
ticular merits  of  Mr.  Jerome  are  not  in 
question.  He  may  or  may  not  be  literary. 
What  puzzles  us  is  merely  the  use  of  the 
term.  Why  withhold  it  from  him,  if  by 
means  of  letters,  he  succeeds,  as  the  re- 
viewer thinks,  in  producing  these  ef- 
fects ?  This  is  only  one  case  among  many 
of  the  application  of  the  mystic  literary 
canon,  and  there  is  some  danger  lest  a 
useful  word  may  be  wrenched  from  its 
moorings  altogether.  The  critical  sooth- 
sayers have  a  great  knack  at  such  per- 
versions of  an  honest  term.  They  sanctify 
it  first,  and  they  will  soon  be  turning  it 
into  cant  if  they  are  not  watched. 


How  far  they  have  gone  already  is  il- 
lustrated in  a  recent  interview  with 
Mr.  Kipling,  who  apphes  the  word  as  if 
it  actually  conveyed  an  insult.  Sir  Ed- 
ward Russell,  of  the  Liverpool  Daily 
Post,  had  caught  him  and  was  drawing 
him  out  about  India,  Cape  Colony,  Cecil 
Rhodes,     and     several     other     things. 


"Wasn't  India  a  fine  example  of  a  grand 
civilising  empire  with  a  great  literary  or- 
ganisation behind  it — a  Leadenhall  street 
al!  the  time?"  asked  Sir  Edward.  "Oh, 
that  didn't  amount  to  much,"  was  the  re- 
ply. "There  was  nothing  literary  about 
Give,  was  there?"  This  seems  to  have 
shocked  the  interviewer,  but  not  so  much 
as  Mr.  Kipling's  championship  of  Mr. 
Rhodes. 

"Well,  but  now  there  waa  Mr.  Schreiner,  a 
good  English  university  man,  of  high  cul- 
ture, eminent  at  the  bar  and  in  the  Cape  Par- 
liament. He  and  his  sister,  the  author  of 
Th*  Slory  of  an  African  Farm,  were  opposed 
to  Mr.  Rhodes.  Were  they  benighted  and 
uncivilised?  No,  but  they  were  purely  liter- 
ary, "  at  which  word  my  great  writer  sniffed 
as  if  he  had  been  a  Hannibal,  a  Barnato  or  a 
Kitchener. 

Altogether  a  rather  absurd  interview 
with  its  contrast  between  the  blunt,  care- 
less overstatements  of  the  man  and  the 
little  prudish  thrills  and  shocks  of  the 
interviewer,  but  serviceable  enough  in  il- 
lustrating our  point.  For  it  is  clear  that 
Kipling  does  not  like  the  thing  known 
to  critics  of  a  certain  class  as  the  "liter- 
ary quality." 
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When  a  writer  like  Mr.  Kipling  be- 
gins to  hurl  the  term  **literary''  at  a 
man  as  if  it  were  an  abusive  epithet,  the 
cant  sense  of  the  word  must  be  reckoned 
with.  This  cant  usage  always  suggests 
something  done  laboriously  and  with  an 
eye  to  effect.  It  sometimes  implies  the 
heavy  plush  style  as  in  Mr.  Hall  Caine's 
Avritings,  and  sometimes  merely  those 
standards  of  elegance  which  dog  you 
from  the  davs  when  vou  took  text-books 
on  rhetoric  seriously.  At  all  events,  it 
calls  to  mind  the  supremely  conscious 
stvle  that  works  from  without  inward, 
fitting  the  thought  to  the  words,  not  the 
words  to  the  thought,  with  the  result  that 
the  showman's  anxious,  puckered  face 
peers  at  you  between  the  lines.  In  the 
long  nm  the  public  sees  this  and  renders 
a  rude  justice,  giving,  of  course,  either 
bad  reasons  or  none  at  all.  for  the  public 
is  not  analytical.  It  merely  knows  the 
difference  between  its  ser^•ants  and  its 
masters,  and  it  requires  more  man  and 
less  manner  than  it  conunonly  g^ets. 
Herein  lies  the  weakness  of  the  literarv 
schools  with  their  emphasis  of  the 
method. 

Good  or  bad.  Mr.  Kipling's  thoughts 
are  rumg  to  the  public  in  the  way  he 
chooses.  It  may  take  them  or  leave 
them.  If  he  feels  like  namincr  everv  bolt 
and  bar  in  a  steam  engine,  he  vloes  so. 
If  he  disapproves  of  Asia.  Asia  is  no 
more.  The  mere  independence  of  the 
man  sets  people  buzzing  and  gives  him 
half  his  success.  There  is  no  "literari- 
ness" in  him  :  he  has  no  models  and  takes 
no  advice.  There  is  an  immense  cer- 
tainty in  his  views,  and  all  he  has  to  do 
is  to  c'.othe  them  with  the  wofvls  he  likes 
best.  To  quote  again  from  tlie  inter\"iew 
\\-i:h  Sir  Edward  Russell : 


H:<  b^,iu  iJ^al.  or  a:  a!!  cvcr.:>  h:<  !^re>ent- 
*liy  :vio*.  wi<  Mr.  Kho\ie<.  Wha:  d;d  he  thir.k 
of  h:n:::  The  jrrcates:  o:  '-.vir.ir  :v.er.  .  .  , 
My  r.e\:    ,:uc<::or.:     Ha>    Mr    Rhvv*e<.   :r.  a 

t»»»-'"V        >t..>v.        .i..*         ...V.  .*.>•.  l«...  ^***  «         .  «»V 

v*:hcr  i:*eji:  ri.\r,  "he"?  r.i.'/K.r.jr  .;r.  c-v.^rcV* 
\\>.at  viivi  I  r.:cir.  by  r^.c^ra**:     Here  :hc  con- 

'^•J>*..v  ..    .^7V^Lh..C    .1    ...«.C    V  •-  '•   fc.>vv--    .»..v.    K  ,.    i,.C 

■'Morx!<  :orso>":h'"  WcV.  h\ch  :v'.e.\!<. 
"The  be*:  ixiea*  :<  :.^  57re.ix*.  civ:>.<Ji:;or.  and 
to  niike  an  en:.^:?*  in  do:nir  ::." 

"Tui''  vioes  not  sourd  'ike  one  o:  Mr. 

>ling*s   exp>rives,   and   .\s   for   '*:or- 

soodi**  we  would  as  sov-^n  S*',:eve  it  of 
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him  as  "Zounds,  sirrah,"  but  this  is  a  de 
tail.  The  rest  is  his  own  without  doubt- 
Mr.  Rhodes  the  greatest  of  living  men 
and  the  political  philosophy  that  make! 
the  big  moral  swallow  the  little  one. 

I? 
Mr.  J.  M.  Barrie  has  now  written  mon 
than  half  of  the  sequel  to  Scntimenta 
Tommy,  The  provisional  title  is  Th 
Celebrated  Tommy,  but  this  may  b< 
changed.  Mr.  Barrie  will  not  be  able  tc 
finish  the  work  in  time  for  its  appear- 
ance in  Seribners  Magazine  next  year 
but  he  hopes  to  have  it  ready  for  thai 
periodical  in  1900. 

Mr.  Barrie's  Margaret  Ogilz'y  has  beer 
translated  into  Swedish. 

The  success  of  The  Little  Minister  or 
the  stage  has  incited  Mr.  R.  H,  Russel 
to  publish  a  handsome  edition  of  Mr 
r»arrie's  novel,  to  be  known  as  the  Maude 
Adams  edition.  The  same  artist,  Mr.  C 
Allan  Gilbert,  who  made  the  illustratiom 
for  Mr.  Russell's  Maude  Adams  souvenir 
spoken  of  here  last  month,  has  prepareci 
thirty  full-page  wash  drawings  for  this 
edition  of  The  Little  Minister,  and  there 
will  also  be  a  number  of  illustrationf 
from  photographs  taken  especially  foi 
the  purpose.  It  will  be  bound  in  white 
vellum,  stamped  with  an  appropriate  de- 
sign in  gold,  with  a  miniature  portrait  ol 
^lis>  .\dams.  If  the  book  realises  all 
that  it  promises  to  be.  it  is  certainly  cheap 
at  the  price,  which  is  S2.50. 

Mr.  Harriets  dramatisation  of  The  Lit- 
t!e  }[i9::s:er  is  being  toured  at  present  in 
Scv^tlauvl  by  a  road  company,  while  the 
larger  to\\ns  are  being  reser\ed  for  the 
Hayir.arket  conipany.  We  believe  that 
t!:e  play  is  liaving  a  good  reception,  but, 
as  u  as  to  be  expectevl  when  the  play  was 
pi::  v^n  its  native  b;eat:i.  critics  and  play- 
coors  are  havir.c  a  c^vki  deal  to  sav 
;ilvi::  i:.  K>:vcia'Iy  has  this  been  the 
c.iso  in  ForfarsV.ire.  where  the  famous 
'' Thr,;:r.s"  yKi!Tienv.:ir  is  situated.  First 
o:  a'.'.  :::ov  c'.ai:::  :::a:  the  actors  do  not 
i::vo  :V.e  :n:o  o.irt'ec:  nor  the  correct  ac- 
cer.:,  :^;:t  the  Forfarshire  dialect  is  a 
fcarir.I  and  a  wonv'.eriul  thing,  and  the 
acccn:  of  Tl-.r/.r.ts  sov.nds  most  vilely  in 
:he  ears  of  even  a  Scotsman — in  othei 
•.^ans.    Then  aciin  some  of  the  staid  Kir- 
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riemuir  people  object  to  a  certain  part 
of  the  **business"  in  Nannie  Webster's 
cottage  as  not  true  to  life.  How  much  it 
is  to  be  deplored  that  we  cannot  know 
what  the  Auld  Lichts  themselves  think, 
for  no  true  blue  Auld  Licht  would  wit- 
ness a  theatrical  performance. 

There  is  trouble  in  the  Auld  Licht 
Kirk  of  Thrums  at  present.  About  a 
year  ago  the  Rev.  W.  C.  Conn  was 
elected  minister  of  the  Original  Secession 
Church  of  Kirriemuir,  known  as  the 
Auld  Licht  Kirk,  and  he  has  not  been 
exempt  from  the  vexation  of  spirit  which 
seems  to  overtake  the  occupants  of  that 
honoured  pulpit.  He  has  been  taken  to 
task  by  his  Presbytery  for  countenancing 
the  singing  of  ''human  hymns"  and  the 
use  of  the  organ  in  church ;  for 
acquiescing  in  the  practice  of  standing 
while  singing,  and  sitting  during  prayer, 
whereas  the  proper  postures,  according 
to  Auld  Licht  customs,  are  exactly  the 
opposite.  Mr.  Conn,  we  believe,  is  unre- 
pentant and  has  flatly  refused  to  ask  his 
congregation  to  go  back  to  the  old  prac- 
tices. What  will  the  elders  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Auld  Licht  Kirk  do  with  this 
rebellious  minister  of  Thrums? 

Can  no  one  with  sufficient  understand- 
ing and  imagination,  asks  Ian  Maclaren, 
give  us  the  romance  of  commerce  with 
its  contrast  of  petty  details  and  vast 
schemes,  of  sordid  greed  and  high  cour- 
age, with  its  endless  moral  situations  and 
problems?  If  any  one  doubts  whether 
this  is  a  possible  subject  he  has  not  read 
The  Autobiography  of  a  Joint  Stock  Com- 
pany\  which  appeared  in  Blackwood's  a 
number  of  years  ago  and  must  have  been 
written  by  Laurence  Oliphant.  Many 
are  crying  out  for  a  successor  to  An- 
thony Trollope,  who  will  continue  the 
clerical  chronicle  and  give  us  more 
curates  and  more  bishops — both  per- 
fectly and  endlessly  delightful  sorts  of 
men  who  will  tickle  one's  fancy  by  the 
mere  sight  of  them  to  the  end  of  time — 
and  some  have  a  strong  impression  that 
Mrs.  Oliphant  did  not  say  the  last  or  by 
any  means  a  just  word  on  dissenting  re- 
ligious life  in  Salem  Chapel.  The  lower 
middles,  the  small  shopkeeper  and  clerk 
type,  still  wait  for  another  Dickens,  and 
in  saying  so  one  is  not  at  all  ungrateful 


to  Mr.  Gissing  for  his  sombre,  strenu- 
ous work ;  and  the  proletariat  with  their 
new  fermenting  ideas  and  plans  surely 
afford  material  for  some  sympathetic  and 
virile  writer. 

"Quite  a  large  number  of  people  not 
all  Celts  by  any  means,"  Dr.  Watson 
goes  on,  "had  their  appetite  whetted  by 
Mr.  Neil  Munro's  book  of  stories,  and 
now  are  vastly  pleased  with  John  Splen- 
did, Perhaps  it  may  indicate  a  want  of 
literary  conscientiousness,  but  they  do 
not,  without  exception,  feel  bound  to 
compare  Mr.  Munro's  work  at  every 
turn  with  A  Legend  of  Montrose,  or  even 
with  Kidnapped.  The  author  has  made 
his  own  and  a  distinct  contribution  to  the 
reading  of  Argyle's  character,  one  of  the 
most  perplexing  problems  in  Scots  his- 
tory and  in  human  character.  He  un- 
derstands the  subtle  Celtic  nature  as 
neither  Sir  Walter  nor  Stevenson  could 
— by  the  way,  the  Provost's  daughter 
ought  to  have  married  Splendid — and  his 
descriptions  of  land  and  water  are  ex- 
act, affluent  and  distinguished;  indeed 
nothing  better  of  this  kind  has  been 
done  within  recent  vears.  As  Mr.  Munro 
can  write  from  the  inside  of  Celtic  char- 
acter, which  is  a  labyrinth  for  which 
quite  intelligent  Lowlanders  have  no 
thread,  he  might  address  himself  to  the 
romance  of  '45  with  its  heroines  and  its 
treacheries.  Of  course  the  man  who  at- 
tempts this  fascinating  task  must  dis- 
tinctly understand  that  his  work  will  be 
compared  by  critics,  as  a  matter  of  duty, 
with  IVaverley  page  by  page — Kidnapped 
and  David  Balfour  being  kept  in  reserve 
— and  he  will  be  admonished  of  his  folly 
in  entering  reserv'ed  ground;  but  it  re- 
mains for  his  consolation  that  there  are 
many  facts  Sir  Walter  dared  not  use  (be- 
cause they  were  too  hot  for  the  handling) 
which  have  now  cooled;  and  that  Sir 
Walter  was  much  happier  with  his  lairds 
than  wuth  his  chiefs." 

Major  Pond  has  secured  Ian  Mac- 
laren for  a  six  weeks'  tour  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  to  begin  early  in  the  spring.  Dr. 
Watson  had  so  many  engagements 
within  the  limited  time  at  his  disposal 
when  he  was  in  America  two  years  ago, 
that  he  was  unable  to  visit  the  Pacific 
slope,  though  he  greatly  wished  to  do  so. 
Although  this  is  his  chief  purpose  in  re- 
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visiting  these  shores,  it  is  possible  that  he 
will  be  heard  in  New  York  and  other 
large  cities  en  route. 
■t 
One  of  the  best  collection  of  draw- 
ings that  we  have  seen  this  season  is  con- 
tained in  A  Hundred  Fables  of  Msop, 
published  by  Mr.  John  Lane  of  the  Bod- 
ley  Head.  The  pictures  are  the  work  of 
a  new  artist,  Mr.  Percy  J.  Billinghurst, 
but  we  venture  to  predict  that  his  work 
will  not  remain  long  unrecognised,  ^sop 
was  never  so  cleverly  conceived  and  exe- 
cuted in  black  and  white.  Mr.  Ken- 
neth Grahame  has  written  an  introduc- 
tion to  the  Fables  which  are  taken  from 
the  English  version  of  Sir  Roger  L'Es- 
trange.  We  reproduce  one  of  the  illus- 
trations. 

Many  of  the  pictures  on  Grandmoth- 
er's old  blue  pottery  are  fairly  accurate 
representations   of  real   characters   and 


scenes  of  real  places.  Some  of 
the  pottery  made  for  America 
contains  representations  of 
American  scenes,  and  these 
pieces  are  ardently  sought  for  by 
collectors.  Messrs.  Dodd,  Mead 
and  Company  have  in  prepara- 
tion a  work  on  American  history, 
especially  old  New  York,  as 
depicted  on  the  dark  blue  pottery 
of  Staffordshire.  It  will  contain 
upwards  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  reproductions  in 
color,  of  pieces  decorated  with 
scenes,  views  of  buildings,  etc. 
The  text  will  be  by  Mr.  R.  T. 
Halsey  and  the  reproductions 
will  be  largely  from  his  own  col- 
lection. It  is  expected  that  the 
book  will  be  ready  for  publica- 
tion early  in  the  coming  year. 
It 
Messrs.  Dodd.  Mead  and 
Company  will  publish  immedi- 
ately a  volume  of  collected  pa- 
pers by  Amelia  E.  Barr,  the  na- 
ture of  which  may  be  readily 
guessed  at  from  the  title — Maids, 
Wives  and  Bachelors. 
«t 
Mrs.  Barr  relates  a  recent  ex- 
JNDRED  perience  of  hers  that  further  il- 
,HE.  lustrates  and  corroborates  what 

Mark  Twain  calls  "mental 
telegraphy."  Mrs.  Barr  has  been  en- 
gaged on  a  new  novel,  it  appears,  in 
which  the  scene  shifts  to  Algeria.  As 
she  was  ignorant  of  the  characteristics, 
manner  of  life,  customs  of  the  people  and 
the  country,  she  was  obliged  to  have 
resort  to  the  necessary  authorities  in  the 
library.  Just  then  a  strange  thing  hap- 
pened. While  her  mind  was  so  intent 
on  this  part  of  the  globe  that  she  was  in 
imagination  living  there,  she  received  a 
letter  from  the  proprietor  of  a  large  hotel 
in  Algiers  inviting  her  to  visit  him  and 
spend  the  winter  months  under  the 
clemency  of  the  warm  climate.  The 
mysterious  thing  about  it  is  that  Mrs. 
Barr  never  heard  of  this  person  before 
and  cannot  account  for  his  timely  inter- 
est in  her, 

■t 

Mark  Twain,  who,  it  seemed  to  many, 

made  himself  ridiculous  some  time  ago 

by  discrediting  Fenimore  Cooper,  now 

puts  himself  on  record  as  never  having 
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been  able  to  find  a  line  in  Thackeray     Tennyson's  first  edition  of  The  Idylls  of 

uffij<^T^   int^rt^ct^A   tiivn  ttur  ITiHtr  /vmcicfino-nf  ** Vivian  "  *'"RlainA    ' 


which  interested  him. 
■t 

A  bookseller  is  reported  as  saying  the 
other  day  that  "the  sex  novel  is  dead, 
and  the  women  who  did  things  are  at  a 
discount."  Evidently  the  novel  o£  ad- 
venture is  the  live  novel  o£  the  present, 
and  it  is  the  men  who  did  things  who  are 
wanted. 

•t 

The  Temple  Magasine  in  its  November 
number  has  discovered  that  to  the  fa- 
mous entry  in  a  library  catalogue  of 

Mill  on  Liberty. 
Ditto,  on  the  Floss. 

has  now  to  be  added  this  excellent  list : 

Lead — Copper. 
"  — Metallurgy. 
"  —Kindly  Light  (Newman), 
"  — Poisoning. 

Another  amusing  catalogue  blunder 
instanced  was  that  of  a  book  by  Dr.  Gor- 


do„   SubW  i„d»c.d   in   .he -Calogu.     o,  ^k^oKh  sS,  .0  h?.  p^S  "S 


//ie^i«p,consistingof  "Vivien,"  "Elaine, ' 
"Enid, '  and  "Guinevere."  The  Pilgrim's 
Progress  is  published  by  the  Century 
Company,  and  The  Idylls  of  Che  King  by 
Mr.  R.  H.  Russell. 

■t 

We  ran  across  two  good  stories  about 
two  Scotch  professors,  recently.  One 
evening  Professor  Masson  detected  a 
student  reading  a  paper  while  the  class 
was  in  session.  The  professor  stopped 
speaking,  and  when  the  student  looked 
round  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  the  sud- 
den stillness,  he  found  all  eyes  riveted 
upon  him.  "And  me  lecturing  on 
Shakespeare  1"  was  all  the  professor's  re- 
monstrance. But  it  was  effective.  It 
was  uttered  almost  wearily,  but  it  went 
right  home,  as  can  be  easily  understood 
by  those  who  ever  came  under  Professor 
Masson's  winning,  rugged  personality. 
«t 

The  other  story  records  a  smart  reply 


under  Horses. 

■t 

"The  brothers  Rhead"  have  been  en- 
gaged in  two  artistic  enterprises  which 
have  made  quite  a  stir  in 
the  art  world.  One  of 
these  is  a  series  of  re- 
markable drawings  which 
have  been  used  to  illus- 
trate a  handsome  idition 
de  luxe  of  The  Pilgrim's 
Progress.  The  illustra- 
tionshavebeen  very  care- 
fully reproduced  and, 
with  the  text  set  in 
quaint  type  to  harmonise 
with  the  decoration,  the 
whole  forms  a  wonder- 
fully interesting  and 
beautiful  work.  There 
are  thirty-six  full-page  il- 
lustrations, and  nume- 
rous small  pictures,  one 
of  which  we  reproduce. 
The  printing  is  in  two 
colours  on  a  very  rich 
paper  with  broad  mar- 
gins, and  the  binding  is 
most  attractive.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  the 
other  work  which  these 
brothers  have  been  em- 
ployed   in   illustrating — 


a  rule  the  professor  has  the  best  of  it, 
but  in  this  case  the  tables  were  turned. 
An  enthusiastic  professor  had  been  ad- 
vocating the  advantages  of  athletic  ex- 
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ercise.  *The  Roman  youths,"  he  cried, 
'*used  to  swim  three  times  across  the 
Tiber  before  breakfast."  The  Scotch 
student  smiled,  at  which  the  irate  pro- 
fessor exclaimed,  "Mr.  McAllister,  why 
do  you  smile  ?  We  shall  be  glad  to  share 
your  amusement."  The  canny  Scot  re- 
plied :  "I  was  just  thinking,  sir,  that  the 
Roman  youths  must  have  left  their 
clothes  on  the  wrong  bank  at  the  end  of 
their  swim !" 

n 

English  as  she  is  advertised  in  one 
of  New  York's  thoroughfares: 

ALL    GARMENTS    WARRANTED     FOR    SALE 

HERE. 

Really !  Well,  we  hadn't  supposed  that 
they  were  given  away  at  other  shops. 

Mr.  Richard  Hovey  has  grown  more 
steadily  in  the  appreciation  of  the  public 
during  the  last  few  years  than  any  other 
of  the  younger  American  poets.  Mr. 
Hovey  was  born  in  Bloomingtcn,  111., 
thirty-four  years  ago,  but  his  boyhood 
was  spent  in  the  East,  the  winters  in 
Washington  and  the  summers  in  the 
pleasant  town  of  Andover,  Mass.  He 
graduated  in  1885  from  Dartmouth,  and 
his  loyalty  to  the  old  New  Hampshire 
college  is  shown  in  several  of  his  best 
odes  and  lyrics.  During  the  last  twelve 
years  Mr.  Hovey  lived,  until  recently, 
in  Washington  and  Boston,  and  now 
lives  in  New  York,  with  annual  jour- 
neys northward  and  southward  to  his 
two  former  homes.  In  October  last  he 
was  appointed  a  lecturer  on  English 
literature  in  Barnard  College. 

Two  years  spent  in  Paris,  and  an  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  such  men  as 
Maeterlinck  and  the  late  Stephane  Mal- 
larme,  helped  to  confirm  Mr.  Hovey  in  a 
feeling  which  is  natural  to  his  genius  for 
symbolism  and  mysticism,  and  in  a  love 
of  the  real  and  actual  in  daily  life  as  the 
proper  subject  matter  cf  poetry,  and  to 
school  him  in  the  refined  and  skilful 
practice  of  vers  Hbrcs,  Mr.  Hovey  has 
translated  eight  plays  of  Maeterlinck,  in- 
cluding all  but  the  last  to  appear.  Ajs^la- 
vaine  ct  Sclysctte,  These  were  published 
by  Messrs.*  H.  S.  Stone  and  Company, 
in  their  Green  Tree  Library,  and 
the  volume  of  lyrics  which  he  has  just 


issued  contains  five  translations  of  the 
verse  of  Mallarme,  the  most  notable  be- 
ing that  of  the  well-known  "Herodiade." 
Mr.  Hovey's  own  volumes  already  in- 
clude: The  Laurel,  an  ode  (one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  copies  were  privately 
printed),  1889;  Lataicelot  and  Gtienevere, 
1891;  Seaward,  an  elegy  on  Dr.  T.  W. 
Parsons,  1893;  Songs  from  Vagabondia 
and  More  Songs  from  Vagabondia  (both 
books  written  conjointly  with  Mr.  Bliss 
Carman),  1895  and  1897,  respectively; 
and  this  last  year.  The  Birth  of  Galahad, 
a  romantic  drama,  brought  out  uy  Mr. 
Hovey's  present  publishers,  Messrs. 
Small,  Maynard  and  Company,  in  connec- 
tion with  The  Quest  of  Merlin  and  The 
Marriage  of  Guenevere,  the  two  plays 
which  made  up  the  earlier  volume  of 
Launcelot  and  Gnenez'ere.  Along  the  Trail, 
'already  referred  to  as  containing  the 
translations  of  Mallarme,  is  fresh  from 
the  press.  It  represents  Mr.  Hovey's 
work  in  the  lyric  and  ode  for  the  last 
eighteen  years,  the  earlier  pieces  lying 
side  by  side  with  the  finished  verse  of  to- 
day. The  dates  attached  to  the  poems 
in  this  book  afford  an  interesting  study 
in  the  chronological  development  of  Mr. 
Hovey's  talent.  The  first  three  poems 
are  on  the  late  war,  namely,  "The  Word 
of  the  Lord  from  Havana,"  in  which,  for 
the  first  time,  so  it  is  said,  the  phrase. 
"Remember  the  Maine."  was  used: 
"Bugles,"  a  part  of  which  was  printed 
in  the  October  Scribners,  and  "The 
Manifest  Destiny." 

Mr.  Hovey  entered  Dartmouth,  ex- 
pecting to  be  a  naturalist,  and  studied 
with  that  idea  in  mind.  He  read  a 
great  deal  of  poetry  while  at  college,  and 
wrote  more  or  less,  but  never  expected 
to  devote  himself  wholly  or  chiefly  to 
literature.  But  whatever  he  undertook, 
both  then  and  during  subsequent  years, 
he  found  himself  coming  back  to  poetr}'. 
At  one  time  he  prepared  for  the  priest- 
hood, and  for  a  number  of  years  he  was 
a  journalist;  but  he  always  cared  more  for 
literature  than  for  anything  else  that  he 
studied  or  engaged  in.  Finally,  he  be- 
came inspired  with  the  desire  to  write 
plays.  "In  order  to  be  a  playwright,"  he 
has  said,  "one  must  know  the  theatre  in- 
side out.  and  for  this  purpose  I  went  on 
the  stage.  I  have  always  taken  part  in 
theatricals  more  or  less,  amateur  or  pro- 
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fessional,  and  to  myself  I  am  actor 
first  and  author  afterward ;  or  per- 
haps playwright  first  and  poet  after- 
ward." 

tt 

"What  the  public  care  for  most  in 
poetry,  as  well  as  in  ever>thing  else," 
Mr.  Hovey  says,  "is  for  a  story.  They 
want  to  read  about  some  man's  life,  or 
his  love  affair,  or  how  he  did  his  work 
and  achieved  success;  and  it  is  natural 
and  right  that  they  should.  The  swing 
and  the  rhythm  of  such  a  man  as  Kip- 
ling take  hold  of  people  tremendously, 
but  only  those  poems  appeal  to  the 
greatest  number  which  tell  a  story. 
Look  at  the  way  in  which  even  Lticilc 
has  sold  in  this  country.  There  have 
been  considerably  more  than  a  hundred 
editions.  Then,  too,  we  like  the  out- 
door note  in  poetry.  We  go  in  for  the 
greater  freedom  of  treatment,  but  more 
especially  for  freedom  of  atmosphere  and 
spirit — the  sort  of  poetry  that  repre- 
sents free  and  natural  and  buoyant  life, 
whether  indoors  or  out.  We  don't  care 
so  much  for  the  refinements  of  the  scho- 
lar as  for  something  genuine  and  healthy 
and  modern  and  alive.  Our  ancestors 
in  this  country  lived  outdoor  lives  of 
conflict  with  nature  and  communion 
with  her,  and  we  who  spend  too  much 
time  in  houses  and  offices  like  to  find  that 
atmosphere  in  our  poetry.  We  expect 
our  books  to  be  better  than  ourselves. 
you  know ;  or,  at  least,  to  fit  in  with  what 
our  consciences  and  our  ideals  tell  us  we 
ought  to  be.  We  prefer  the  sort  of  work 
that  a  man  does  who  lives  outdoors  a 
great  deal,  and  has  a  healthy  mind  in  his 
healthy  body,  and  is  free  from  morbid- 
ness. English  poetry  compares  with 
American  as  the  song  of  a  caged  bird 
with  that  of  a  free  one." 


Next  to  this  sense  of  freedom.  Mr, 
Hovey  recognises  three  problems  with 
which  the  poet  to-day  is  confronted : 
"one  relating  to  the  enfranchisement  of 
woman  from  her  traditional  and  conven- 
tional position,  one  relating  to  political 
freedom  and  empire,  and  one  relating  to 
religion.  Now,  of  course,  when  stated 
in  that  bald  way,  the  matter  assumes  a 
totally  different  aspect  from  what  it  does 
as  I  view  it.  It  is  no  part  of  my  plan  to 
lay  down  rules,  or  even  to  make  sug- 


gestions, with  regard  to  what  I  think  is 
the  right  attitude  toward  women,  or  of 
women  toward  other  human  beings.  I 
am  merely  trying,  through  the  Arthur- 
ian cycle,  to  deal  with  women  in  a  new 
way — a  way  that  to  me  seems  to  accord 
with  the  present  age.     My  next  work  of 
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considerable  extent — it  won't  be  begun 
for  several  years — will  elaborate  in  a 
similar  way  certain  aspects  of  politics; 
and  I  presume,"  with  a  smile,  "that  my 
old  age  will  be  devoted  to  a  series  of 
poetical  works  in  which  the  religious 
thought  will  be  the  central  one.  Behind 
these  themes  my  work  is  dominated  by 
a  thought  which  is  the  outgrowth  of 
study  in  a  certain  neglected  domain  of 
psychology." 

Speakingof  the  vicious  and  misleading 
term,  "the  symbolistic  school,"  as  applied 
to  certain  of  the  younger  poets  of  to- 
day, Mr.  Hovey  discards  the  appellation 
utterly,  and  finds  in  the  stress  which  is 
laid  in  their  work  on  individuality  their 
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greatest  unity — a  principle  of  separation 
rather  than  of  union,  the  conception  of 
the  human  being  as   something  apart 
from  the  rest  of  the  world  rather  than 
the  conception  of  him  as  merely  one  of 
a  mass.    Certain  recognisable  notes  may 
fairly  be  said  to  be  characteristic  of  them, 
taken  as  a  group.  "One  of  these  notes," 
says  Mr.  Hovey,  "is  a  root-and-branch 
democracy   that   will   be   satisfied   with 
nothing  less  than  a  complete  realisation 
of  the   brotherhood   of   the   race.     We 
cannot  be  put  to  sleep  with  a  lullaby  of 
'Freedom,  Freedom,'  when  there  is  no 
freedom.     Another  note  is  an  independ- 
ent treatment  of  women  and  those  rela- 
tions which  her  presence  in  the  world 
occasions.     It    is    characteristic    of   the 
younger  poets  to  find  the  conventional 
standards   narrower   and   less   exacting 
than  the  true  psychology  and  ethics  of 
love.    They   have  a  tendency   to   look 
upon   the   current   conception   of   mar- 
riage as  a  fetish  instead  of  a  sacrament; 
to  believe  that  the  woman  should  sub- 
merge only  so  much  of  her  personality 
as  the  man,  and  to  find  God*s  way  of 
making  life  good.     Another  note  is  the 
Hellenic  note  of  joy ;  the  worship  of  sor- 
row has  few  devotees.     The  fourth  note 
is  virility,  something  to  say  to  strong 
men  in  the  midst  of  the  battle  of  life,  in- 
stead of  mere  sentimentality.     Still  an- 
other is  philosophic  idealism;  we  have 
seen  the  finish  of  materialism  in  poetry. 
To  the  note  of  religion  there  is  no  ex- 
ception among  the  younger  poets ;  they 
are  all  filled  with  the  sense  of  God  and 
the  spirit  of  worship.     And  last,  the  de- 
sire for  spontaneity  has  led  to  greater 
freedom    of    technique,    impelling    the 
younger  men  at  once  toward  the  simpler 
ballad  measures  and  toward  the  flexibil- 
ity, complexity  and  naturalness  of  vers 
litres.   The  new  poets  do  not  desire  to 
do  away  with  the  old  forms ;  their  aim  is 
enrichment,  not  impoverishment.    They 
believe  that  the  purpose  of  the  form  is 
to  reveal  the  spirit,  and  unconventional 
verses  in  the  hands  of  the  rare  man  who 
is   their   master  respond   more   quickly 
and  subtly  than  any  other  form  to  every 
shifting  sense  of  thought  and  emotion." 


To  one  who  should  wish  to  get  hold 
of  the  spirit  and  the  message  of  this 
group  of  younger  poets  as  indicating  the 


ideals  and  qualities  which  they  have 
more  or  less  in  common,  without  read- 
ing their  books,  Mr.  Hovey  would  rec- 
ommend William  Watson's  "The  Un- 
known God,"  Mr.  Roberts's  "The  Un- 
sleeping," Mr.  Carman's  "Berris  Yare," 
Mr.  Riley's  "Love  is  the  Deadest 
Thing,"  Kipling's  "Ballad  of  East  and 
West,"  John  Davidson's  "Ballad  of  a 
Nun,"  Francis  Thompson's  "Hound  of 
Heaven,"  Maeterlinck's  "Et  s'il  Reve- 
nait  un  Jour,"  Verhaeren's  "La  Nuit 
d'Hiver  Eleve  au  Ciel  son  pur  Calice," 
Viele-Griffin's  "La  Chevauchee  d'Yel- 
dis,"  and  (since  Henley  and  Mallarme 
are  so  often  spoken  of  with  their  juniors) 
"Out  of  the  Night  that  Covers  Me,"  and 
"Herodiade." 

Our  attention  has  been  called  to  the 
fact  that  the  stirring  martial  songs  to  be 
found  in  Mr.  Farmer's  successful  novel, 
The  Grenadier,  are  not  "translations"  as 
we  stated  in  our  last  number,  but  that 
they  are  original  compositions  by  the 
author.  On  another  page  will  be  found 
a  spirited  poem  on  "The  Czar,"  by  Mr. 
Farmer.  The  Grenadier  has  already 
passed  through  three  editions. 

There  is  a  brilliant  destructive  analysis 
of  the  religious  novels  of  Marie  Corelli 
and  Hall  Caine  in  the  Quarterly  which 
is  so  closely  progressive  in  its  argument 
that  it  almost  defies  quotation,  but  the 
conclusion  which  the  writer  comes  to 
may  be  guessed  from  the  following  sen- 
tences : 

Must  we  conclude  that  ^^^.  Hall  Caine  as 
well  as  Miss  Corelli  has,  under  pretense  of 
showing  us  the  orthodox  creed  in  action, 
flooded  the  market  with  samples  of  unscien- 
tific and  degenerate  mysticism.  .  .  .  Mr. 
Caine  lives  and  dies  by  emotion.  .  .  .  He 
has  an  eye  for  what  he  sees,  but  he  lives  in  a 
world  of  his  own.  .  .  Their  religion  is  not 
Christianity,  but  its  caricature:  and  their 
apologetics  are  as  wanting  in  balance  as  they 
are  fertile  in  sickly  and  sensuous  dreams. 

The  article  really  deserved  a  wider  hear- 
ing in  a  more  popular  magazine  and 
would  be  well  worth  reprinting. 

The  circulation  of  the  first  number  of 
Cassell's  New  Penny  Magazine  in  Eng- 
land has  been  enormous  if  not  unprece- 
dented, no  fewer  than  750,000  copies 
having  been  sent  out,  and  the  orders  for 
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the  second  number  promise  to  reach  the 
same  extraordinary  figure. 

«t 
The  publication  of  Mrs.  Shorter's  new 
volume  of  poems  by  Messrs.  Dodd,  Mead 
and  Company  has  been  postponed  until 
next  spring'.  The  title  has  been  changed 
to  My  Laays  Slipper  and  Other  Poems. 

n 

That  George  Eliot's  novels  should  be 
turned  into  tableaux  in  a  little  Indian 
hill  station  shows  how  far-reaching- and 
how  intimate  is  the  popular  appeal  of  her 
work.  The  residents  of  Almora,  a  small 
hill  estate  in  the  northwest  provinces,  re- 
cently staged  a  scene  from  Adam  Bede. 
The  scene  chosen  was  that  in  which  Mrs. 
Poyser  gives  Squire  Donnithorne  a  piece 
of  her  mind,  while  old  Farmer  Poyser 
looks  stolidly  on,  evidently  much  amused 
at  the  lecture  which  his  landlord  is  re- 
ceiving from  the  eloquent  woman.  We 
understand  that  the  little  scene  was 
capitally  acted  and  gave  much  amuse- 
ment at  an  evening  party  which  formed 
one  in  a  series  of  similar  entertainments. 
«t 

As  one  cannot  hear  too  much  about 
George  Eliot,  it  is  interesting  to  read  in 
Mr,  Augustine  Birrell's  biography  of  Sir 
Frank  Lockwood,  that  Lockwood's 
mother,  Jane  Haimes  Mitchell,  was  a 
schoolmate  of  Mary  Anne  Evans  at  Cov- 
entry, They  met  only  once,  however, 
in  after  life,  and  Mrs.  Lockwood's  im- 

fressions  of  the  novelist  are  not  given, 
t  may  be  remembered  that  the  Misses 
Franklin,  whose  school  George  Eliot  at- 
tended between  the  ages  of  thirteen  and 
sixteen,  were  daughters  of  a  Baptist  min- 
ister in  Coventry,  who  lived  in  a  house 
in  the  Chapel-yard,  almost  exactly  re- 
sembling that  of  Rufus  Lyon  in  Felix 
Holt. 

It 
Some  time  ago  we  announced  that  a 
translation  of  Mr,  Allen's  A  Kentucky 
Cardinal  and  Aftermath  was  being  made 
into  Japanese.  Miss  Dyer,  who  is  largely 
responsible  for  the  translation,  has  re- 
cently returned  to  this  country  and  has 
brought  with  her  a  proof  of  the  first  page 
of  A  Kentucky  Cardinal  in  Japanese,  of 
which  we  herewith  give  a  reduced  fac- 
simile. Miss  Dyer  is  visiting  friends  in 
New  Orleans,  where  she  will  remain  dur- 
ing the  winter.    She  will  return  to  Tokyo 


in  the  spring  in  time  to  see  the  Japanese 
edition  through  the  press.  We  note  with 
interest  that  our  suggestion  to  have  the 
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edition  illustrated  from  the  Japanese 
point  of  view  has  been  received  favour- 
ably and  is  being  seriously  contemplated. 

It 
The  Choir  Invisible  has  just  been  issued 
in  a  new,  revised  and  illustrated  form. 
As  a  piece  of  bookmaking  it  is  a  model 
of  excellence  in  every  respect,  and  Mr, 
Allen  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  publishers  have  com- 
bined with  Mr.  Orson  Lowell,  the  artist, 
to  emphasise  the  beauty  of  his  work.  At 
the  last  report,  one  hundred  and  seven 
thousand  copies  of  The  Choir  Invisible 
had  been  sold, 

■t 

It  is  an  open  secret  that  the  author  of 
Mr.  Doolcy:  InPeace  and  in  War.just  pub- 
lished by  Messrs,  Small,  Maynard  and 
Company,  is  Mr.  F.  P.  Dunne,  the  man- 
aging editor  of  the  Chicago  Journal.  Mr. 
Dunne  introduced  Mr.  Dooley  to  the 
public  through  the  columns  of  the  Chi- 
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cago  Bvining  Post,  but  the  conversations 
on  tile  late  war,  which  first  gave  Mr, 
Dooley  his  extraordinary  vogiie  all  over 
the  country,  appeared  in  the  Journal. 
•t 
^[css^s.  Small,  Maynardand  Company 
will  brinK  out  before  Christmas  a  little 
book  of  verse  and  prose  by  Mr.  Henry 
Copley  Greene,  called  Plaitis  and  Up- 
lands of  Old  France.  Mr,  Greene  is  the 
translator  of  Marcel  Schwob's  Children's 
Cnisadf.  recently  published  by  the  same 
firm.  In  his  latest  book  Mr.  Greene  fol- 
lows two  writers  who  have  travelled  tlie 
same  mad.  Mr.  Joseph  I'ennell  and  the 
late  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  and  it 
seems  impossible  for  the  sojourner  in 
that  curiously  remote  and  singularly  al- 
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tures  of  places  celebrated  in  the  novels, 
from  photographs  taken  expressly  for 
this  purpose  by  Mr.  Holland  himself. 

«t 
The  news  of  Mr.  Harold  Frederic's  un- 
timely end  on  November  19,  in  his  forty- 
third  year,  has  caused  widespread  and 
sincere  regret.  It  was  not  easy  to  know 
him,  despite  the  frankness  of  his  man- 
ner. He  had  much  m  reserve  which  he 
imparted  only  after  confidence  had  been 
established.  But  those  who  knew  him 
best  had  an  absolute  belief  in  the  genuine 
friendliness,  kindness,  and  simphcity  of 
his  character.  He  had  strong  health  and 
a  buoyant  spirit — possessions  which  car- 
ried him  over  difficulties  to  which  most 
men  would  have  succumbed.  As  a 
worker  he  was  untiring  and  dauntless. 
He  took  without  grudging  or  bitterness 
the  comparatively  ill  success  of  his 
early  books  and  went  on.  It  was  a  heavy 
blow  to  him  that,  owing  to  the  failure  of 
his  American  publishers,  Messrs.  Stone 
and  Kimball.  Mr.  Frederic  missed  the 
payment  on  the  sales  of  Thr  Damnation 
of  Thcron  Ware  to  which  he  was  entitled 
in  this  countr>\  Mr.  Frederic  was  self- 
taught,  but  few  men  knew  so  much. 
There  was  scarcely  any  subject  on  which 
he  was  not  able  to  give  information.  Re- 
markable as  his  books  are.  he  w^s 
greater  than  his  books.  In  conversa- 
tion he  had  few  equals.  ^\n  anony- 
mous article  on  the  Historical  Novel  ap- 
peared I'lvtm  his  pen  in  the  English 
R\«wj«  some  time  ago.  and  is  now 
published  over  his  own  name,  for  the 
first  rime  here,  in  the  present  number. 
The  phoK^rraph  oi  himself  which  Mr. 
Freiieric  like*!  best  was  taken  for  The 
BiVKMAN,  two  years  ago,  and  published 
in  the  issue  of  November.  iSq6. 

m 
We  are  so^r^■  ;ha;  wan:  of  space  in 
:he  preser.:  r.uir.Ser  rTev«:;s  us  r:\.i:i;  r>e- 
\-iew:-g  ,i;  >r.^h  Mr.  The-.xiore  Warts- 
I>.ir.:or's  :asoina::-i:  rjn-.ar.v-c.  whEoh  is 
:fce  S.vk  o:  :he  rr.--~.er.:  i-  E-jrtani.  De- 
K-::*  :r.e  fio:  ;:-i:  a  larpr  -•.a:cr;:y  o:  the 

m7*  Wa:^'>":.V  .^^^rj'a  -'VeT  S 

<=~';^s;as>r.,  I;  his  jr.-rw  tb:T'.?c$h  :h«« 
evi:=>:ES  :::  aS-=:  as  r:Li=y  cavs.  aai  is 
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the  great  literary  surprise  of  the  season. 
Much  was  made  in  the  preliminary 
announcement  of  Ayhvin  of  Mr.  Watts- 
Dunton's  intimate  friendship  with  Ten- 
nyson, Browning,  William  Morris,  Mere- 
dith, Rossetti  and  Swinburne,  and  of  the 
fact  that  these  prominent  literary  figures 
would  appear  among  the  characters  of 
his  book  under  a  thin  disguise.  But  now 
that  the  book  is  published  we  see  that 
while  some  of  these  men  have  stood 
for  their  portraits  in  the  pages  of  Aylwin, 
and  that  their  habits  and  surroundings 
have  been  ingeniously  worked  in,  the 
story  in  itself  is  full  of  deep  feeling  and 
action,  apart  from  such  accessories.  Dr. 
Robertson  Nicoll,  writing  in  the  Daily 
Chroniclcy  finds  in  Ayhvin  "a  vivid,  en- 
thralling, absorbing  love  story,  full  of 
movement  and  life  and  vigour,"  and  he 
declares  that  "its  open-air  freshness,  its 
thrilling  interest,  and  its  intense  and  no- 
ble passion  will  make  it  one  of  the  most 
eagerly  read  novels  of  recent  years."  The 
Athenceum  calls  it  "a  story  of  tragic 
power,  a  work  of  freshness,  liveliness. 


vigour  of  action  and  undeniable  poetry 
and  philosophy,"  and  claims  for  it  "a 
high  and  permanent  place  in  our  litera- 
ture." As  for  its  style,  Literature  says 
that  it  "is  full  of  poetry,"  that  it  has  "a 
vein  of  personal  reminiscence,"  which 
makes  it  "a  fine  addition  not  only  to  our 
best  works  of  fiction,  but  to  our  mas- 
terpieces of  prose."  "Sinfi  Lovell  is  the 
finest  heroine  in  recent  fiction" — all  the 
critics  seem  to  concur  in  this — "one  of 
the  most  finished  studies  of  its  type  and 
kind  in  all  romantic  literature."  Finally, 
from  the  numerous  reviews  which  have 
already  reached  us  from  England,  we 
quote  another  extract  from  the  Star: 
"We  can  recall  no  study  of  the  love  pas- 
sion that  can  compare  with  Aykvin.  It 
declines  to  be  classed.  It  is  of  no  school. 
It  owns  no  lineage,  acknowledges  no  tra- 
dition. Its  form  is  ,new.  its  ethical 
message  is  new.  .  .  .  Since  Shake- 
speare created  Ophelia  there  has  been 
nothing  in  literature  so  moving,  so  pa- 
thetic, so  unimaginably  sorrowful  as  the 
madness  of  Winnie  Wynne." 


THE   COMING   OF   REVOLT 


I    HAVE   BEEN    PASSIVE; 

I   HAVE  SUBMITTED   TO   THE   LAW, 

And  I  HAVE  SEEN 

The  TIDE  OF  LIFE  FLOW  FROM   ME 

To  RETURN,  BRINGING 

But  sea  weed 
And  the  dead  I  loved. 
Still  have  I  held  my  peace. 
Believing  in  the  law. 
Until  this  hour. 


Paul  K ester. 
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The  best  cast  seen  in  New  York  for 
many  a  weary  month  has  made  a  popu- 
lar success  out  of  a  French  play  from 
which  little  was  expected  even  by  those 
who  produced  it.  Mr.  Charles  Froh- 
man,  our  most  powerful  dramatic  pur- 
veyor, has  recently  given  signs  of  wish- 
ing to  be  known  not  only  as  the  most 
widespread,  but  as  the  first  manager  in 
both  of  the  English-speaking  nations. 
He  is  a  very  able  man,  and  nobody 
knows  what  he  may  accomplish.  If  he 
will  support  a  few  companies  as  strong  as 
that  at  the  Garrick,  in  plays  as  good  and 
better  than  Catherine,  who  cares  how 
many  farces  and  Christians  are  given  to 
those  who  wish  them  ? 

No  play  of  the  year  except  Cyrano  de 
Bcrgcrac  has  aroused  such  intelligent  dis- 
cussion— a  term  which  is  not  intended  to 
embrace  columns  of  sluggish  rambling 
over  the  virtue  of  Glory  Quayle.  Cyrano 
de  Bcrgcrac  has  penetrated  even  to  Third 
Avenue,  and  Catherine^  though  it  appeals 
almost  solely  to  the  trained  artistic  taste, 
has  become  already  a  subject  to  talk 
about.  That  is  what  the  theatre  ought  to 
be.  The  more  the  plays  which  arouse 
comment  on  questions  of  art,  and  not  of 
morality  or  meaning,  the  sooner  the  day 
when,  for  an  intelligent  man,  an  evening 
at  the  theatre  will  be  an  evening  to  the 
good. 

Catherine  is  conventional  and  what  we 
Americans  fairly  call  artificial  and  insin- 
cere ;  but  to  a  Frenchman  there  is  noth- 
ing shallow  or  untrue  in  coolly  choosing 
a  pretty  and  commonplace  theme  and 
writing  graceful  and  cultivated  prose 
about  it.  The  play  is  said  to  have 
been  written  by  Lavedan,  who  had  just 
succeeded  with  an  improper  comedy,  to 
show  by  a  Comedie  Frangaise  success  his 
title  to  the  seat  of  Meilhac.  He  is  virtu- 
ous and  decorous  by  calculation.  As  one 
nation  does  not  understand  the  idiosyn- 
crasies of  another,  but  only  the  universal 
traits,  we  call  this  Gallic  taste  for  neat 
and  finished  expression  in  conventional 
forms  by  harsh  names ;  but  one  may  love 
it  whose  heart  is  equal  to  any  emergency. 
If  Catherine  were  badly  written  it  would 
be  a  chromo.    Being  the  work  of  a  man 


of  literary  refinement  it  is  a  pleasing  re- 
past for  the  aesthetic  sense. 

The  translation  is  crude  and  heavy. 
Hall  Caine  sat  in  the  audience  the  first 
night,  and  the  management,  with  a  fasci- 
nating instinct  for  fitness,  has  selected 
him  to  correct  the  work  of  the  anony- 
mous first  employee.  No  deeper  wis- 
dom could  have  been  shown  had  a 
deputy  been  sent  across  the  Bridge  to 
engage  Laura  Jean  Libbey,  or  across  the 
deep  to  have  the  Frenchman's  work  put 
into  shape  by  Marie  Corelli.  Why  not 
submit  all  these  difficult  matters  of  lit- 
erary expression  to  the  editor  of  the 
Ladies*  Home  Journal?  Seriously  enough, 
our  managers  understand  the  acting 
qualities  of  a  play,  but  when  it  comes  to 
preserving  or  detecting  the  aroma  of  a 
style  they  need  more  help  than  will  ever 
be  given  by  Mr.  Hall  (Taine.  He  is  a 
genius  in  his  way,  for  nobody  without 
keen  perceptions  would  have  invited  all 
the  clergymen  in  town  to  his  play  and 
then  called  a  special  rehearsal  to  change 
those  traits  in  Canon  Wealthy  which 
might  offend  his  brother  ministers;  but 
this  genius  is  practical  and  not  artistic. 

The  acting,  however,  is  turning  Cathe^ 
rin^  into  even  a  popular  triumph,  in 
spite  of  the  foreign  elements  and  the 
luckless  traducers.  It  makes  one  think 
what  a  resource,  what  a  comfort  and  in- 
spiration, the  theatre  ought  to  be,  and 
what  it  may  yet  be  in  New  York.  There 
is  something  so  satisfying  and  full  in  the 
work  of  a  cast  which  is  composed  of 
artists  from  top  to  bottom,  that  not  even 
the  flame  of  sporadic  genius  gives  just 
that  pleasure.  There  is  a  possibility  that 
the  same  players  may  perform  Mr. 
Barrie's  new  comedy.  It  is  only  a  dream 
to  think  of  a  company  in  a  fixed  home  in 
our  city,  as  good  as  this  one,  and  enough 
larger  to  allow  a  varied  repertory,  kept 
together  permanently,  so  that  they  might 
"feel  each  other's  elbows,"  as  the  French 
actors  say ;  only  a  dream,  but  one  worth 
indulging.  Suppose  Annie  Russell,  with 
her  poetry,  humour,  and  faultless  tech- 
nique were  to  give  us  a  new  Viola,  to 
William  Owen's  Sir  Toby,  would  not 
that  be  something  to  see,  if  the  rest  of 


the  cast  was  composed  of  sucli  actors  as 
those  at  the  Garrick  ?  Then  there  is 
Di:vrcfl)is — what  a  Cypriciine  Miss  Rus- 
sell would  be!  She  can  do  most  things 
without  failure,  for  she  knows  her  busi- 
ness and  has  personal  charm,  but  the 
field  in  which  she  is  eminent  is  not 
strained  inlensitv,  like  the  last  two  acts 


of  Catherine,  but  pathos,  intelligent  hu- 
mour, and  fancy,  the  hpht  and  shade  of 
happiness  and  sorrow,  poetry  and  truth. 
Somctiuies  1  foolishly  fall  to  dreaming 
of  what  a  magic  place  the  theatre  would 
be  if  a  score  of  our  most  gifted  players 
had  always  worked  together  on  the 
greatest  plays.     If  it  is  such  an  experi- 
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ence  to  sit  in  the  Franqais.  and  see  a 
strange  art,  what  would  it  be  to  have  any 
night  the  possibility  of  seeing  the  great- 
est drama  in  the  modern  world  equally 
well  played?  Then,  instead  of  the  pleas- 
ure of  having  this  year  Julia  Arthur  as 
Rosalind,  Ada  Rehan  as  Portia,  perhaps 
Maude  Adams  and  William  Faversham  in 
Romeo  and  Jiilicl.  we  should  have  these 
comedies  and  tragedies,  without  their 
equals  in  any  other  modern  Hterature, 
given  by  a  company  in  which  these 
actors  should  play  evenly  with  their 
peers,  not  only  tliose  dramas,  but  most  of 


Shakespeare,  as  Germany  sees  all  of 
Schiller  and  France  most  of  Racine  and 
Mohere;  and  not  only  the  other  Eng- 
lish classics,  not  only  Sheridan,  Gold- 
smith, Jonson,  Webster,  and  the  rest, 
but  the  best  of  old  and  new  from  other 
lands,  and  the  highest  produced  in  Eng- 
land and  America  to-day,  A  strong,  per- 
manent company,  which  seldom  trav- 
elled, with  a  repertory  and  constant  ro- 
tation in  plays — that  will  serve  at  least  as 
an  alluring  dream. 

All   this   wandering   must   lead   back 
again  to  the  cast  of  Catherine.    Mrs.  Le 


Moyne's  voice  and  her  use  of  it,  with  her 
slight  and  distinct  changes  of  face,  have 
made  a  sensation  in  the  town,  and  we 
have  welcomed  a  useful  actress  to  the 
stage;  only  to  hear,  indeed,  that  she  is 
to  appear  next  season  in  The  Great  Ruby, 
which  happily  may  not  be  true.  The 
elocution  is  just  an  atom  too  distinct,  but 
it  is  admirable  for  all  that,  and  it  is  rare. 
Itwould  be  possible  to  select  half  a  dozen 
others  in  this  company  to  praise  for  ex- 
ceptional work.  Such  faults  as  too  much 
slowness  and  suppression  would  speedily 
vanish  with  more  of  such  performances, 
before  the  audiences  on  which  they 
would  come  to  depend.  The  actors  do 
not  yet  quite  grasp  the  brisk,  enthusiastic 
way  in  which  such  a  Gallic  piece  of  taste 
must  be  carried  along. 

Cyrano  de  Bergcrac  has  been  played  by 
Ada  Rehan  and  her  supporters,  and  on 
the  East  Side  by  the  Third  Avenue  stock 
company.  To  see  the  drama  presented 
by  these  organisations  is  to  appreciate 
some  of  the  difficulties  met  and  sur- 
mounted by  Mr,  Mansfield's  stage  man- 
agement. Much  of  the  strength  of  the 
play  is  in  its  quantity.  Its  wit  is  as  plen- 
tiful as  it  is  sharp,  the  personages  en- 
gaged are  a  multitude,  the  scenes  are 
varied,  full,  and  hvely,  the  speeches  plen- 
tiful, ex  tended,  and  individual,  the  moods 
numerous,  although  one  is  dominating. 
In  both  the  performances  which  fol- 
lowed Mr.  Mansfield  in  Greater  New 
York,  this  fullness  was  removed  and  a 
thin  selection  substituted, — half  as  many 
actors,  shorter  and  fewer  speeches, 
sparser  settings,  a  fraction  of  the  repar- 
tees— a  total  effect  not  of  too  exuberant 
workmanship,  but  of  a  poorly  chosen  line 
of  samples.  Imagine  two  silent  super- 
numeraries doing  service  as  that  swarm 
of  hungry  poets,  and  you  have  a  fair  idea 
of  the  whole  Daly  show.  Prudery  called 
for  the  excision  of  some  parts,  economy 
killed  others,  and  the  necessity  of  keeping 
Cyrano  down  to  the  level  of  Mr.  Daly's 
mediocre  leading  man  turned  the  spout- 
ing poet-warrior  into  a  comparatively 
terse  foil  for  Miss  Rehan.  Mr.  Richman, 
however,  never  looked  more  handsome 
than  he  did  in  his  mildly  enlarged  nose, 
and  Miss  Rehan  seldom  exulted  with  less 
restraint  in  her  own  personality. 

The  Third  Avenue  production  was 
somewhat  better  than  Mr.  Daly's, though 
necessarily  pitiful.     It  had  more  gusto, 
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and  the  actor  who  played  Cyrano,  al- 
though he  had  an  East  Side  oblivion  to 
subtleties,  had  a  dominating  personality 
which  made  the  warrior  aspect  convinc- 
ing. Mr.  Mansfield  hardly  needs  to  fear 
his  imitators. 

To  read  a  novel  before  seeing  the  play 
of  which  it  is  the  foundation  is  as  often 
a  danger  as  an  aid.  Painfully  acquired 
acquaintance  with  The  Christian  led  me 
to  one  wrong  impression  on  the  opening 
night.  Further  reflection  makes  it  clear 
that  Mr.  Morgan's  interpretation  of  John 
Storm  is  correct,  taking  the  character  as 
it  is  written  in  the  drama  alone.  Mr. 
Morgan  substitutes  for  the  intense  ta- 
natic  of  the  novel  a  youth  without  ex- 
perience, who  takes  a  notion  to  go  into 
the  church  and  accomplish  a  work  he 
has  reasoned  out.  The  love  of  Glory  has 
nothing  to  do  with  it,  because  he  then 
believes  that  if  he  wishes  he  can  easily  in- 
duce her  to  share  his  contemplated  sac- 
rifice. His  answers  to  the  worldlings  in 
the  early  part  of  the  play  are  logical 
repartees,  not  passion,  which  is  aroused 
only  when  he  gets  into  the  thick  of  the 
fight  and  real  obstacles  crowd  upon  him. 
Even  then,  as  soon  as  the  tempest  is  past, 
he  is  calm  and  rational  again,  and  can 
compromise  with  Glory  and  marry  her, 
which  would  be  absurd  in  the  John 
Storm  of  the  novel.  Another  advantage 
in  this  interpretation  is  connected  with  a 
fundamental  truth  about  acting.  Re- 
membering that  the  majority  of  the  peo- 
ple who  buy  seats  do  not  know  the  book, 
have  no  acquaintance  with  Storm,  and 
so  expect  no  given  actions  from  the 
youth  who  strolls  upon  the  stage  in  the 
prologue,  Mr.  Morgan  remains  quiet 
and  listens  to  the  talk  about  him  with  but 
half  an  interest.  Those  few  who  know 
the  other  Storm  may  be  disappointed,  but 
the  spectators  of  the  play  alone  see  no 


reason  why  this  youth  should  quarrel 
with  everybody  in  sight.  If  he  did  be- 
gin to  rage  and  disagree  immediately  he 
would  lose  sympathy  with  the  free- 
minded  theatre-goer,  who  would  set  him 
down  as  a  noisy  crank  whose  business  it 
was  to  create  trouble,  and  therefore  when 
the  climaxes  are  reached  later,  Storm 
would  have  the  audience  against  him 
instead  of  in  his  sympathy,  and  the 
bursts  of  power  shown  by  Mr.  Mor- 
gan would  count  for  less.  E.  J.  Henley, 
whose  recent  death  is  so  deep  a  loss — 
certainly  at  his  best  one  of  the  most  pow- 
erful actors  of  our  generation — once 
walked  behind  the  scenes  after  the  first 
act  and  said  to  a  younger  friend :  "Look 
out  for  yourself,  my  boy.  You  are  act- 
ing too  much.  Let  all  the  others  act  all 
they  want  at  first.  You  keep  quiet,  and 
remember  the  fourth  act."  Those  who 
saw  Henley  last  year  in  John  Gabriel 
Borkman  may  object  that  he  seized  the 
attention  as  soon  as  he  appeared  upon 
the  stage,  but  that  only  throws  another 
light  on  the  meaning  of  this  rule.  Bork- 
man does  not  appear  until  a  whole  act  has 
been  devoted  to  arousing  interest  in  him, 
all  the  other  characters  talking  about 
him  and  fixing  the  expectation  of  the 
audience  on  him,  so  that  when  he 
comes  on  he  is  already  the  centre  of  at- 
tention. Had  he  appeared  before  he  was 
a  vivid  interest  he  would  have  allowed 
his  acting  to  rise  only  gradually,  with 
the  rise  of  the  feelings  of  his  audience. 

Hall  Caine  objected  strongly  to  Mr. 
Morgan's  conception  of  the  prologue,  as 
did  many  others  familiar  with  the  novel, 
but  the  young  actor  resolutely  clung  to 
his  faith,  and  he  is  now  enjoying  one  of 
the  most  distinct  triumphs  of  recent 
months.  If  he  plays  John  Storm  in  Eng- 
land, why  not  give  him  such  a  splendid 
Glory  Quayle  as  Virginia  Harned  ? 

Norman  Hapgood, 
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IV. — Departures  in  Engraving. 

The  closing  year  of  the  Civil  War,  in- 
augurated the  first  number  of  Our  Young 
Folks,  which  came  from  the  house  of 
Ticknor  and  Field,  and  which  has  since 
been  merged  into  St.  Nicholas,  Sol  Ey- 
tinge,  Harry  Fenn,  Winslow  Homer, 
W.  J.  Hennesy,  J.  G.  Brown  occasion- 
ally, J.  Wells  Champney,  Hoppin,  Fay 
and  Farley,  were  among  the  artists  con- 
tributing pictures  to  this  magazine.  Still 
another  important  event  in  a  magazine 
way  occurred  in  1871,  when  the  publish- 
ing firm  of  Scribner  and  Sons  launched, 
under  the  editorship  of  Dr.  J.  G.  Hol- 
land, a  new  monthly  publication  bearing 
the  name  of  the  house,  and  from  the  first 
Scribner's  Magazine  took  a  prominent 
place  which  it  has  ever  since  maintained. 
It  gradually  gathered  about  itself  a  brill- 
iant lot  of  young  draughtsmen  and  pro- 
fessional engravers,  and  it  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  make  daring  experiments  which 
though  to-day  seem  most  conservative 
acts,  yet  then  were  viewed  with  amaze- 
ment and  no  little  foreboding.  The 
woodcutters  endeavoured  with  more  or 
less  success  to  translate  literally  the  tech- 
nique of  the  draughtsmen,  and  their  de- 
parture caused  many  an  old-time  en- 
graver to  wag  his  head  dubiously,  if  he 
did  not  protest  audibly,  against  these 
new-fangled  notions.  John  G.  Smith- 
wick,  F.  S.  King,  Henry  Wolf,  and  J.  P. 
Davis  were  working  at  this  time  with  the 
most  satisfactory  and  artistic  results, 
with  later,  Frederick  Juengling  and 
Gustav  Kruell,  while  Timothy  Cole, 
serious,  capable  and  a  thorough  master 
of  his  medium,  was  making  steady  ad- 
vance and  fulfilhng  all  the  promise  of  his 
earlier  days. 

So  there  came  to  be  pictures  bearing 
the  personal  characteristics  and  art  feel- 
ing of  the  men  who  designed  them ; 
there  were  a  snap  and  go,  a  vigour  and 
a  sympathetic  rendering  in  them  hitherto 
unknown.  The  artists  were  delighted 
and  the  public  was  amazed.  There  be- 
gan the  foundation  of  a  school  of  Ameri- 
can illustrators  and  engravers,  and 
the  younger  set  was  encouraged  in 
originality  and  received  some  little  work. 


Similar  publications  were  spurred  on  to 
increased  efforts  and  the  competition  was 
made  keen.  All  these  are  referred  to 
particularly,  because  they  had  so  strong 
an  influence  on  book  illustration  as  well, 
first  in  the  encouragement  to  the  artist 
in  making  it  worth  his  while  to  give  time 
and  thought  to  illustrative  work,  and  to 
the  engraver,  in  inducing  him  to  break- 
away from  the  conventional,  almost 
meaningless  line  with  which  he  was 
hitherto  wont  to  express  the  original 
drawing.  The  change  though  gradual 
was  perceptible,  for  the  work  of  both 
artist  and  engraver  during  the  war 
period,  had  deteriorated  from  the  sen- 
cerity  of  the  earlier  years,  when  though 
the  work  was  more  crude,  the  intention 
certainly  was  simply  and  naively  earnest. 
These  mutations,  however,  were  not 
altogether  apparent  in  the  first  few  vol- 
umes of  the  publication,  which  though  a 
trifle  livelier  than  its  more  sedate  rival, 
Harper's  Monthly,  was  not  entirely  satis- 
fying in  an  art  way.  The  principal  arti- 
cle in  the  first  number  was  a  paper  on 
New  York  street  vendors,  portraying 
well-known  types  that  have  since  passed 
awav,  but  which  at  that  time  were  fa- 
miliar  to  everybody  vvho  had  occasion  to 
pass  along  certain  thoroughfares.  It  can- 
not be  truthfully  said  that  the  artists  pro- 
duced masterpieces  in  an  illustrative  di- 
rection, or  that  the  engravers  did  them 
justice  in  the  translation  in  line.  George 
Reynolds  was  the  principal  draughtsman 
for  this  article,  though  both  Thomas 
Worth  and  A.  R.  Waud  contributed  their 
mite.  Again  one  is  amazed  that  such 
performances  could  have  passed  current, 
for  the  figures  are  wretchedly  propor- 
tioned, ridiculously  out  of  drawing  and 
false  in  all  the  relations.  It  is  unneces- 
sary to  dwell  on  the  hopelessness  of  the 
compositions,  for  criticism  fails  here.  Yet 
with  all  these  faults  there  was  a  certain 
novelty  to  the  pictures  and  in  a  way,  a 
resemblance  to  the  scenes,  as  they  are 
remembered  and  the  public  was  struck 
with  them.  Subsequent  numbers  con- 
tained drawings  by  the  well-known 
Frenchman,  Emile  Bayard,  who  was 
later  to  make  a  name  for  himself  with  his 


i.  J.  Henni 


J.  Linton. 


illustrative  work.  These  were  apparently 
taken  by  arrangement  with  some  Eu- 
ropean publication.  W.  L.  Sheppard 
was  a  frequent  contributor  of  drawings, 
and  Addie  Ledyard,  a  woman,  whose 
outline  pictures  seem  to  have  been  most 
popular,  for  she  figured  extensively  here 
and  was  evidently  in  favour  with  the  art 
editors.     Maria  Oakev,  now  Mrs.  Dew- 


ing, is  seen  once  or  twice,  but  her  illus- 
trations lacked  the  seriousness  she  de- 
veloped later  in  her  paintings. 

Prior  to  the  appearance  of  Scribner's 
Magazine,  which  of  course  is  now  the 
Century,  though  there  came  later  a 
Scribner's  to  divide  the  honours  with  its 
old  namesake,  the  .Appletons  had  be- 
gim  in   1869,  the  publication  of  Apple- 


ton's  Journal,  which  ran  (or  ten  years  and 
was  for  the  times,  copiously  illustrated, 
much  in  the  same  manner  as  Harper's 
Monthly,  some  of  the  same  artists  and 
many  of  the  engravers  contributing, 
woodcuts  being  used  entirely.  The 
drawings  did  not  show  a  large  command 
of  the  medium,  or  a  severe  academic 
training  on  the  part  of  the  artists,  and  it 
is  more  than  possible  that  these  last  were 
not  materially  helped  out  by  the  en- 
graver, who  managed  pretty  well  to  man- 
gle the  expressions  of  the  faces  and  gen- 
erally  to  distort   many  of  the  original 


lines.  But  the  woodcutter  was  not 
wholly  to  blame  in  the  matter,  for 
the  artists  were  only  indifferent 
after  all.  Among  the  pictures  in 
the  first  number  was  a  large  car- 
of  three  folded  pages,  making 
a  long-  i.-omposition  called  "The 
Drive  in  Central  Park, "by  Thomas 
Hogan.  There  were  represented  a  long 
alleyway  of  trees,  with  a  procession  of 
pleasure  vehicles  of  all  sorts,  the  occu- 
pants dressed  in  the  curious  fashion  of 
the  day,  the  women  with  big  skirts  and 
small  hats,  the  men  in  peg  top  trousers 
and  very  high  hats.  Another  illustration 
was  the  picture  to  a  poem  by  R.  H.  Stod- 
dard, called  "t.ove  Thy  Neighbour,"  in 
which  a-  man  wiA  flowing  side-whiskers 
looked  aentitnentally  at  a  woman  in  a 
jockey  hat  and  feathers,  who  toyed  witti 
the  petals  of  a  rose.  It  was  probably 
coioidered  "fetching"  in  its  day. 


The  Bookman 


,  jBgS.byl).  ApplulonSCo. 


\  . — Tm-;     li.r.rsTRATRD    Si:i;j;rHii'TiiiN 

i'.dOKS. 

Ill  187.'.  tinwi-ver.  the  Jlcssrs.  Applc- 
iiui  iiinilo  rt  ik'parturc  of  an  cpoch-creat- 
iuiX  iinler  ihat  caused  more  or  less  of  a 
]io|nil;ir  sonwitiiin.  This  was  the  issuing 
of  tlif  first  of  the  important  illustrated 
siilisfriptioii  lioijks,  of  which  many  were 
to  follow  and  become  such  a  source  of 
jirufit  to  the  trade.  The  volume  was 
I'k'lurrsquc  America,  and  was  perhaps  the 
first  hook  to  contain  large  woodcuts, 
thouph  there  were  steel  engravings  as 
well.  Tt  was  edited  by  William  Cullen 
T'.ryant.    and    among    the    artists    were 


Harrv  Venn,  R.  Swain 
^  (liflFord.  Granville  Per- 

Wt»  kins.  Alfred   R.  Ward. 

^HP  Thomas  Moran.  W.  L. 

»E^      '  Shcppard.  J.  D.  SmilHc. 

a/£^  ..  Homer  Martin,  William 
jVS^  **  Hart  and  A.  C.  Warren. 
The  compositions  weri; 
mainly  landscapes, 
tliougli  some  architec- 
tural views  were  includ- 
ed. The  pictures  were 
planned  on  conven- 
tional lines,  with  nig- 
gling touch  in  the  rcc- 
ogniscd  Hudson  River 
wj^  school  of  the  day;  now 

^'  they  .seem  tliin  and  fee- 

ble in  almost  every  way. 
although  then  they 
were  consitlerod  by  the 
public  at  large  as  nias- 
lorpieces  of  the 
draughtsman's  and  the 
wood  engraver's  art. 
The  enormous  success 
that  attended  this  pub- 
lication induced  the 
firm  to  add  another  vol- 
nnie,  on  Pictiiresqw  Eu- 
ri'fi-;  a  staff  of  artists 
was  sent  abroad  t^> 
gather  material  for  the 
book,  and  a  similar  re- 
sult followed,  for  the  il- 
lustrations in  quality 
differeil  in  nowise  frmii 
those  done  in  America. 
This  was  succeeded  by 
sov  .\i;ix!"'  Picturesque  Palestine,  for 

ian.ihissiivinics,"     whicli  l^arry  Fcnn  and 
'"''""■  James    D.    Woodward 

maile  a  special  jour- 
ney 10  the  Holy  Lanil.  Again  tlio 
IHiblic  responded  liberally  and  the  pub- 
lishers were  well  reindinrsed  for  their 
trouble  and  outlay.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  here  that  in  the  late  fifties,  continu- 
ing thniugh  the  War  aiid  for  some  time 
after,  there  was  a  curious  fad  which  for 
a  wliite  interfered  with  the  book  pub- 
Hshin>;  trade  so  far  as  these  presentation 
volumes  were  cuncerncd.  Tt  was  no  less 
than  the  craze  for  the  photographic  al- 
bum, the  now  obsolete  leather-boun<l 
volume  with  thick  pages,  in  which  were 
inserted  earle  ile  visitcs  and  "imperials." 
It  swept  over  the  entire  country,  and  the 
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larger  houses  in  the  trade  possessing 
binderies,  were  kept  busy  supplying  the 
demand,  for  scarce  a  family,  no  matter 
how  small  the  resources,  but  had  one  of 
these  monstrosities  on  the  centre  table. 
Incidentally  they  were  another  source  of 
revenue  to  the  trade. 

Through  these  earlier  years  the  women 
of  the  Bible,  presented  in  various  forms, 
were  always  a  drawing  card.  Most  of  the 
subjects  were  drawn  by  French  artists 
and  some  of  them  were  engraved  in 
France;  others  were  made  in  England 
and  a  few  emanated  in  this  country,  some 
of  the  popular  figure  painters  of  the  day 
being  engaged  to  furnish  pictures.  In 
1872,  there  was  also  begun  the  career  of 
the  Aldine  Press,  with  the  well-known 
engraver,  W.  J.  Linton,  as  the  predomi- 
nating spirit.  His  woodcuts  at  once 
called  attention  to  work,  which  at  that 
time  was  considered  the  highest  art 
notch  that  had  been  reached.  Mr.  Lin- 
ton had  been  long  and  favourably  known 
as  an  engraver  of  great  prominence  and 
an  authority  on  such  matters,  and  he 
subsequently  became  the  author  of  many 
books  bearing  on  his  profession,  of  which 
he  was  the  most  distinguished  member 
at  that  time  in  this  country,  although  he 
was  an  Englishman  by  birth.  In  the 
Aldine  were  reproduced  engravings  after 
the  old  masters,  translated  through  the 
temperament  of  a  not  always  artistically 
gifted  workman,  with  popular  French 
pictures  and  some  by  Americans.  The 
printing  was  all  that  could  be  desired  and 
the  publication  for  the  time  was  certainly 
sumptuous.  The  house  of  Appleton  made 
another  artistic  venture  in  1875,  in  the 
shape  of  the  Art  Journal,  in  which  native 
and  European  art  was  exploited. 

A  phenomenal  success  was  achieved 
in  187 1  by  Thomas  Nast,  through  his 
caricatures  and  cartoons  of  the  doings  of 
the  Tweed  ring,  published  in  the  pages 
of  Harper's  Weekly.  His  prominence  in 
this  direction  caused  him  to  be  in  instant 
demand  for  book  illustration,  for  which, 
however,  he  was  but  poorly  equipped 
and  did  most  unsatisfactory  work.  But 
his  cartoons  were  epoch-making  affairs 
and  showed  the  artist  to  be  a  genius  in 
caricature,  where  his  lack  of  preliminary 
training  mattered  little,  though  in  his 
illustrative  work  the  faults  became  at 
once  conspicuous.  Nevertheless,  he  con- 
tributed   many    illustrations    both    for 


school  books  and  for  a  number  of  chil- 
dren's stories  in  the  magazines. 

There  were  not  wanting,  however, 
draughtsmen  with  what  may  be  referred 
to  as  a  seriously  humorous  vein ;  in  other 
words,  artists  who  with  good  training 
and  much  artistic  invention,  could  be 
funny  and  at  the  same  time  satisfy 
aesthetic  needs.  Unquestionably  the 
leading  man  in  this  class  is  Arthur  B. 
Frost.  In  1873,  ^^^  York  was  inter- 
ested in  the  experiment  of  a  daily  illus- 
trated newspaper,  called  The  Daily 
Graphic,  and  its  artistic  staff  contained 
many  young  men  who  were  destined  later 
to  take  a  prominent  place  among  the 
American  illustrators.  W.  A.  Rogers, 
C.  D.  Weldon,  Charles  Jay  Taylor, 
Frederick  Opper,  and  Arthur  Frost,  had 
the  experience  of  furnishing  daily  car- 
toons, sketches,  comics,  and  illustrations 
of  the  events  that  happened  in  a  news 
way.  The  training  was  severe,  but  it 
doubtless  gave  facility  and  it  surely 
sharpened  the  wits  of  the  workers.  With 
the  collapse  of  this  journal  Mr.  Frost 
sought  other  fields  for  his  specialty  and 
readily  found  plenty  to  do  on  the  maga- 
zine and  book  work,  and  he  has  been 
most  prolific.  Perhaps  nothing  more 
genuinely  funny  has  been  offered  by  our 
native  men  than  his  pictures  for  an  edi- 
tion of  Joel  Chandler  Harris's  Uncle 
Remus,  where  the  artist  entered  thor- 
oughly into  the  spirit  of  the  famous 
darkey  classic,  and  upon  which  the  au- 
thor in  an  introduction  to  a  new  edition 
bestows  the  highest  praise.  But  this  is 
only  one  of  the  many  books  that  Mr. 
Frost  has  pictured.  Farm  life,  the  negro, 
the  sportsman  and  the  dweller  out  of 
doors,  or  the  tramp  in  all  his  laziness  and 
dirt,  the  artist  portrays  not  only  with 
photographic  exactness,  but  he  catches 
admirably  the  life,  the  spirit,  the  inner 
consciousness  of  it  all  and  executes  them 
with  sound  ideas  of  proportion,  con- 
struction and  form,  while  his  technique  is 
altogether  delightful. 

VI. — Influence    of    the    European 

Students. 

In  the  later  seventies,  some  of  the 
painters  who  had  studied  abroad  in  Paris, 
Munich,  and  Italy,  began  their  home 
flight,  bringing  with  them  novel  ideas 
that  were  soon  to  revolutionise  art  affairs 
in  this  country,  though  the  Centennial 
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"  STOP  THIEF  I" 
in  the  Tweed  Ring  by  Thomas  Naat  In  Harftr's  Wetkly,  Oct.  7th,  1S71.    By  permisalon. 


Exhibition  at  Philadelphia  had  begun  to 
open  American  eyes  as  to  the  possibil- 
ities of  foreign  training  and  work,  as  dis- 
tinct from  the  prevailing  ideas  that  had 
been  established  and  accepted  here.  The 
lack  of  American  equipment,  the  weak- 
ness of  drawing  and  the  thinness  of 
colour,  were  apparent  as  never  before, 
and  a  wave  of  art  broke  over  the  country 
such  as  it  had  not  previously  experi- 
enced. It  was  felt  that  the  old  order 
must  be  changed,  to  give  place  to  the 
new,  and  the  httle  band  of  men  just  re- 
turning were  hailed  as  the  advance  guard 
of  a  new  movement.  They  met,  how- 
ever, with  considerable  opposition  and 
not  a  few  obstacles.  The  older  men  re- 
garded them  with  great  suspicion.  They 
resented  the  innovation,  misinterpreting 
their  motives  and  fearing  the  influence 
soon  to  be  exerted.  Nor  did  they  com- 
prehend the  departure  in  technique ;  ac- 
customed to  thin,  niggling  manner  of 
finish,  the  vigorous  brush  sweeping,  the 
effective  generalisations  and  the  breadth 
of  handling,  struck  them  as  imperti- 
nences to  be  frowned  upon  and  sup- 
pressed at  once.  But  to  certain  people 
this  new  development,  this  bigger  way  of 


looking  at  nature,  was  a  relief  from  th 
stilted  and  inartistic  fashion  that  had  pre 
vailed  so  long,  and  they  welcomed  th 
departure.  The  virility,  directness,  an' 
frankness  unusual  heretofore  came  a 
a  revelation.  The  newcomers  presentl 
banded  themselves  into  a  new  societ; 
and  went  their  own  ways  undisturbed 
by  the  criticisms  of  the  older  men.  Man; 
of  these  men,  indeed  most  of  theri 
sooner  or  later,  found  their  way  int< 
illustrative  work,  for  they  had  to  seek  ; 
variety  of  means  to  make  an  artistic  live 
lihood. 

The  magazines  were,  of  course,  among 
the  outlets  in  this  direction,  and  not  onl 
art  books,  but  educational  works  re 
ceived  the  benefit  of  their  services,  I 
was  furthermore  natural  that  they  shouh 
find  the  older  engravers  unsympatheti 
interpreters  of  their  pictorial  labours,  (o 
these  men  had  been  trained  in  entireh 
different  directions,  and  there  arose  th^ 
set  of  woodcutters  previously  referred  to 
whose  aims  were  not  so  much  to  ex 
ploit  themselves  on  the  block,  as  to  mak< 
themselves  the  medium  of  an  hones 
translation  of  the  draughtsman.  To  thii 
end   they   struggled   bravely ;   the   ver] 
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GIVING   UEDICINE  TO    A    REFKACTORV    HORSE. 
Drawn  by  James  E.  Kelly  tor  St.  Nickalai,  Dec,  1876,    By  permlsaloa 


brushniarks  in  water  colour,  guash  or 
oil,  were  faithfully  rendered  and  all  the 
personal  characteristics  of  the  artists 
were  retained,  so  far  as  it  was  possible 
within  the  limitations  of  wood  and  line. 
About  the  Centennial  year,  the  process 
of  photographing  the  drawing  directly 
on  the  block  became,  after  many  experi- 
ments, an  accomplished  fact,  and  a  revo- 
lution of  the  engraver's  art  was  begun 
which  unfortunately  was  to  end  dis- 
astrously to  him,  although  he  little  sus- 
pected it  at  the  time.  However,  his  task 
was  lightened  for  the  moment,  since  he 
had  his  drawing  beside  him  always,  to 
refer  to  and  to  keep  himself  from  going 
astray.  Thus  the  draughtsman  was  bet- 
ter interpreted  in  every  way. 

About  the  first  of  these  cuts,  done 
from  the  photograph  direct  on  the  block, 
was  made  by  Timothy  Cole,  after  a 
drawing  by  James  E.  Kelly.  It  appeared 
in  the  children's  magazine,  St.  Nicholas, 
in  December,  1876,  and  this  marked  a 
great  advance.  It  also  shows  how  ear- 
nestly the  engraver  sought  to  render  the 
artist's  individuality  in  the  reproduction. 
Since  this  time  Mr.  Cole  has  become  per- 


haps the  most  prominent  figure  among 
the  American  engravers,  and  his  art  has 
reached  the  highest  development.  De- 
spite the  fact  that  the  half-tone  process 
and  other  methods  have  in  a  measure  al- 
most entirely  supplanted  the  demand  for 
block  work,  Mr,  Cole  has  been  fortunate 
in  holding  a  sort  of  roving  commission 
from  the  Century  Company,  to  do  for 
them  such  subjects  as  have  appealed  to 
him,  and  to  this  end  he  has  been  abroad 
for  a  number  of  years,  reproducing  the 
masterpieces  of  many  European  gal- 
leries, collections  of  which  have  appeared 
in  book  form  and  continue  to  be  pub- 
lished from  month  to  month,  in  the 
Century  Magasine.  In  these  he  has 
caught  the  spirit  of  the  painter  and  re- 
produced faithfully  the  technique  of  the 
original,  with  as  much  sense  of  colour 
as  his  medium  is  capable  of.  and  far  more 
than  had  hitherto  been  realised.  It  may 
be  stated  that  nearly  all  of  these  recent 
blocks  have  been  cut  directly  before  the 
original  pictures.  His  Dutch  masters, 
and  his  early  Englishmen  from  the  Na- 
tional Gallery  in  London,  are  remarkable 
and   highly   artistic   performances,   and 
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an  earlier  work,  a  portrait  of  himself 
by  Wyatt  Eaton  (see  page  318),  is  fully 
representative  of  his  admirable  technique 
and  sympathetic  rendition  of  the  pain- 
ter's efforts. 

Prominent  among  the  younger  men  to 
give  themselves  over  to  illustrative  work 
was  Robert  Blum,  who.  though  acknowl- 
edging his  predilection  towards  the  work 
of  Fortuny,  nevertheless  developed  a  style 
quite  his  own,  giving  dainty  expression 
in  a  most  artistic  way  to  his  ideas;  he 
was  prolific  in  invention,  as  well  as 
highly  facile  with  his  mediums.  While 
Chase,  Beckwith,  Duvenec,  and  Cour- 
rier  had  been  exploited  through  the  re- 
production of  their  pictures,  and  each 
had  contributed  a  small  proportion  of 
illustrative  work,  they  cannot  be  classed. 


properly  speaking,  among  tlie  illustra- 
tors. Walter  Shirlaw,  however,  had  en- 
tered the  field  by  this  time,  and  there 
were  later,  F.  S.  Church,  whose  sketches 
of  animals  endowed  with  almost  human 
attributes  attracted  popular  attention ; 
Alfred  Kappes,  a  remarkable  delineator 
of  negro  life;  Hopkinson  Smith,  writer, 
artist,  and  business  man,  and  able  at  all ; 
W.  A.  Rogers;  Wyatt  Eaton;  E.  W. 
Kemble,  genuinely  humorous;  George 
Wharton  Edwards,  decorative,  but  at- 
tacking any  and  all  subjects;  M.  J. 
liurns,  drawing  the  seafaring  folk  and 
their  boats;  Otto  Bacher,  astonishingly 
dexterous  in  pen  and  ink  representations 
of  architecture ;  Frederick  Dielman,  and 
others. 

Arthur  Hocbcr. 


(To  he  continued,) 


THE   CZAR 


When  the  storm  is  on  the  prairie. 

When  the  galloping  clouds  abound, 
When  the  high  artillery  thunders  near  and  far. 

With  the  ring  of  spurs  and  bridles. 

With  the  bellowing  of  the  herd, 
In  a  whirl  of  dust  and  terror  comes  the  Czar. 

The  Ccar,  tlie  cattle-tyrant y  autocrat  of  all  the  plain. 
Who  rounds  ivith  oaths  the  hortis  and  hoofs  to  s^ccll  his  snorting  train, 
Who  stamps  his  signet  on  the  steers  with  burns  and  brands  that  ntar, 
The  ruler  rude  with  strength  endued,  the  bro9icho-breaking  Czar! 

Rough  he  rides  arrayed  in  buckskin. 

Fringes  tossing  to  and  fro; 
At  his  hips  the  playful  pistols  jump  and  jar ; 

And  the  weather-worn  sombrero, 

And  the  lariat  in  his  hand 
Are  the  crown  and  sword  and  sceptre  of  the  Czar. 

When  his  subjects  dull,  defiant. 

Kick  against  the  pricks  and  goads. 
When  they  ramp  and  furious  foam  in  wild  stampede, 

Then  his  lash  his  ukase  ushers ; 

He's  the  Czar  of  all  the  Russias, 
Where  the  cattle  and  the  coyote  come  to  feed. 

The  Czar,  the  cattle-tyrant,  autocrat  of  all  the  plain, 
Who  rounds  with  oaths  tlie  horns  afui  hoofs  to  szvell  his  snorting  train. 
Who  stamps  his  signet  on  the  steers  with  burns  and  brands  timt  mar. 
The  ruler  rude  with  strength  endued,  the  bronclw-breaking  Czar! 

James.  Eugene  Farmer. 
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IV. — Eugene    Field, 


Eugene  Field,  during  the  autumn  of 
1881,  while  managing  editor  of  the  Den- 
ver Tribune,  wrote  and  had  printed  in 
that  paper  a  series  of  little  skits  of  a  few 
lines  each,  with  short  sentences  and  with 
capital  letters  liberally  used,  like  the  first 
lessons  in  reading  printed  in  children's 
primers.  But,  unlike  the  little  stories  in 
the  school  books,  which  teach  a  moral 
lesson,  these  do  exactly  the  opposite, 
and  describe  comical  situations  brought 
about  by  the  naughty  boy  doing  what  he 
would  like  to  do  and  not  what  he  ought 
to  do.  The  specimens  presented  below 
will  show  the  character  of  these  little 
sketches. 

In  1882  a  collection  of  ninety-four  of 
these  sketches  was  printed,  forming  a 
small  pamphlet  of  forty-eight  pages,  ex- 
clusive of  the  cover.  It  was  an  eighteen- 
mo,  five  and  seven-eighths  inches  by  four 
inches  in  size,  and  was  issued  in  pink  pa- 
per covers.  Its  title  was  The  Tribune 
Primer,  and  it  was  the  second  in  a  short- 
lived series  (only  two  numbers  were  is- 
sued) called  the  Tribune  Series ;  the  first 
being  an  essay  on  Robert  G.  Ingersoll, 
by  O.  H.  Rothacker,  the  editor-in-chief 
of  the  paper.  This  Tribune  Primer  was 
Eugene  Field's  first  book.  It  is  one  of 
the  rarest  of  American  books  of  this 
century,  and  is,  undoubtedly,  more  val- 
uable than  any  other  book  of  its  size 
published  in  America  during  the  last 
twenty  years.  It  was  miserably  printed 
in  pale  ink  by  the  Denver  Publishing 
Co.,  whose  imprint  is  on  the  verso  of  the 
title  page,  and  it  was  dedicated  to  Rob- 
ert J.  Burdette.  The  running  head- 
line is  "Denver  Primer."  The  little 
sketches  are  not  numbered,  but  each  has 
a  short  title  above  it.  The  title-page 
and  first  page  of  cover  are  here  repro- 
duced. On  the  third  page  of  the  cover 
is  an  advertisement  of  the  Denver  Tri- 
bune, ending  with  the  injunction,  "Send 
for  Sample  Copy."  The  second  and 
fourth  pages  of  the  cover  are  blank.  As 
the  separate  issues  of  the  newspaper  were 
not  copyrighted,  of  course  the  primer 
could  not  be. 


We  say  that  it  was  issued  in  1882. 
That,  at  least,  is  the  date  on  the  title- 
page,  but  it  is  probable  that  it  really  ap- 
peared during  the  last  days  of  1881.  Dur- 
ing November  the  paper  carried  an  ad- 
vertisement that  the  Primer  would  be 


Tribune  Series. — No.  II 


Tribune  Primer. 
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Eugene  Field. 


ready  for  the  trade  on  December  i.  In  the 
first  numbers  for  December  it  is  stated 
that  the  publication  had  been  delayed, 
and  that  it  would  be  issued  December 
10,  which  is,  perhaps,  the  approximate 
date  of  publication.  Several  of  the  little 
stories  appeared  in  the  number  for  De- 
cember 14,  but  none  of  them  are  included 
in  the  Primer. 

The  following  is  Mr.  Francis  Wilson's 
account  of  the  difficulties  he  met  with  in 
trying  to  obtain  a  copy  of  the  Tribune 
Primer.  The  reproductions  used  here 
are,  through  his  courtesy,  made  from 
his  copy. 

Confident  of  the  ascendency  of  Field's  star, 
and  believing  that  sooner  or  later  his  publica- 
tions, especially  those  privately  printed  and 
those  of  which  only  a  few  copies  had  been 
or   might   be   issued,   would   be   very   scarce 
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and  difiicult  to  obtain.  1  set  off  on  a  long, 
and  what  proved  to  be  a  (niitless,  search  lor 
a  copy  of  the  Denver  Tribune  Primer.  I 
was  hampered  by  no  less  a  person  than  Field 
himself,  who,  for  love  of  mischief,  threw 
every  possible  obstacle  in  the  way.  This 
state  of  atlairs  continued  for  ten  years.  Field 
would  send  seductive  advertisements  of  dealers 
from  whom  the  book  might  be  procured, 
having  carefully  scissored  away  the  name  of 
the  city  and  street.  He  ostentatiously,  pro- 
vokingly,  and  continuously  flaunted  his  own 
copy,  and  otherwise  behaved  so  exasperat- 
ingly  that  at  length  it  became  necessary  to 
threaten  him  with  condign  punishment  unless 
he  surrendered  the  particular  information 
which  he  was  at  the  moment  withholding. 
Field  replied  as  follows: 

"Your  note  of  warning  came  too  late.  Miller 
is  already  on  the  trail  of  the  possessor  of  the 
Primer.  Way  didn't  know  I  meant  to  keep 
the  thing  secret  in  order  to  have  fun  with  you. 
and  he  bla-a-ted  the  whole  business  to  Miller, 
who  intends  to  hunt  up  the  Primer  owner  the 
next  time  he  goes  West.  E.  F.  Jan.  ii, 
l8gs" 

The  joy  of  receiving  from  a  ver;^  dear  friend 
at  Christmas,  1895.  a  copy  oi  this  rare  little 
book  was  tempered  by  the  thought  that  Field 
could  not  know  of  its  acquisition.  He  had 
been  dead  but  a  few  weeks. 

The  same  year,  1882,  Frederic  Tred- 
weil,  of  Brooklyn,  son  o£  Mr.  Daniel 
Tredwell,  author  of  A  Monograph  on  Pri- 
vately Illustrated  Books,  and  several  other 
works,  brought  out  twenty  of  Field's 
little  sketches — eighteen  of  those  in- 
cluded in  the  Tribune  Primer  and  two 
additional  ones — under  the  title  The 
Model  Primer.    In  this  book  the  sketches 


are  printed  in  large  type,  each  sketch 
having  a  page  to  itself  and  with  a  comical 
picture  on  the  page  facing.  These  pic- 
tures, signed  "L.  Hop,"  were  by  L.  Hop- 
kins, a  friend  of  Tredwell's,  now,  we  are 
informed,  living  in  Sydney,  New  South 
Wales,  and  quite  an  important  person- 
age in  that  community.  He  and  Tred- 
well  brought  out  the  book  together, 
more  as  a  joke  than  anything  else. 

The  Model  Primer  has  a  page  measur- 
ing six  and  one-half  inches  by  five  and 
three-sixteenths  inches,  a  little  larger 
than  that  of  the  Colorado  book.  It  con- 
sists of  twenty-two  leaves,  exclusive  of 
cover  and  of  a  blank  leaf  at  front  and 
back,  or  twenty-six  altogether.  It  was 
issued  in  light,  salmon-coloured  paper 
covers,  the  first  page  being  printed  from 
the  same  block  as  the  title-page.  The 
other  cover  pages  are  blank.  The  separate 
sketches  have  no  titles,  but  are  num- 
bered in  large  Roman  numerals  from  I. 
to  XX.  Of  course  no  copyright  was  pos- 
sible on  the  text,  but  the  cuts  could  be 
copyrighted,  and  on  verso  of  title-page 
we  read :  "Copyright,  1882,  Frederic 
Tredwell." 

This  first  edition,  the  title-page  of 
which  is  herewith  reproduced,  was 
printed  in  Brooklyn,  probably  in  the 
early  days  of  1882.  Tredwell  at  that  time 
was  keeping  a  little  second-hand  book 
shop  in  the  basement  at  9  Boerum  Place. 
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In  1883  he  moved  to  New  York  and 
opened  a  book-store  at  78  Nassau  street. 
While  here,  probably  in  the  spring  of 
18S3,  he  had  another  edition  of  the 
Model  Primer  printed  by  the  Trow  Print- 
ing Company.  The  plate  from  which  the 
cover  and  title  were  printed  was  cor- 
rected, and  in  place  of  "9  Boerum  Place, 
Brooklyn,"  it  was  made  to  read  "78  Nas- 
sau Street,  New  York,"  and  on  the  verso 
of  the  title-page,  below  the  copyright 
notice,  is  printed  "Trow's  Printing  and 
Bookbinding  Company,  New  York," 
Otherwise  the  two  editions  seem  to  be 
letter  for  letter,  and  were  apparently  both 
printed  from  the  same  types,  which  may 
have  been  kept  standing,  if,  as  the 
friends  of  Tredweli  insist,  no  plates  were 
ever  made.  The  6rst  issue  is  more 
crudely  printed  and  on  poorer  paper,  and 
this  alone  would  distinguish  it,  if  there 
were  no  other  points  of  difference. 

The  statements  of  authors  regarding 
their  own  books  are  notoriously  inaccu- 
rate and  unreliable.  Now,  with  the 
facts  of  the  two  Primers  before  us,  let  us 


see  what  Eugene  Field  himself  has  said 
about  them. 

In  his  "Auto-Analysis,"  which  is  said 
to  be  a  reprint  of  the  circular  letter  which 
he  had  printed  to  send  out  to  those 
numerous  applicants  who  plagued  him 
continually  for  information  about  his 
past  life,  his  likes  and  dislikes  and  so 
forth,  he  says : 

My  publications  have  been  chronologically 
as  follows:  I.  The  Tribune  Primer;  Denver, 
1882  (Out  of  print,  very  scarce).  (The  Model 
Primer;  illustrated  by  Hoppin;  Treadway, 
Brooktyti,  1882.     A  pirate  edition.) 

In  a  copy  of  the  Model  Primer  owned 
by  a  friend  of  his,  he  wrote,  under  date  of 
August  7,  1894,  (we  reprint  it  from  Mr. 
Francis  Wilson's  charming  sketch.  The 
Eugene  Field  I  Knew) : 

The  Model  Primer  is  composed  of  about  halt 
the  little  paragraphs  lo  be  found  in  the  Tribune 
Primer,  Tredweli,  the  publisher,  pirated  the 
matter  and  produced  it  without  consulting 
me,  though  subsequently  he  wrote  me  saying 
that  he  meant  to  share  the  profits  with  me. 
I  suppose  there  were  no  profits,  for  I  have 
not  heard  from  Tredweli  again.  A  copjf  of 
this  edition  of  the  Primer  sold  at  the  Libbie 


This  is  a  Cock  Roach.  He  is  Big,  Black 
and  Ugly.  He  is  Crawling  over  the  Pillow.  Do 
not  say  a  Word,  but  lie  still  and  Keep  your 
Mouth  open.  He  will  Crawl  into  Your  Mouth 
and  You  can  Bite  him  in  Two.  This  will 
Teach  him  to  be  more  Discreet  in  Future. 


Here  we  have  a  Game  o(  Croquet.  Henry 
has  just  Hit  Nellie  with  a  Mallett,  and  Nel- 
lie is  calling  Henry  naughty  Names.  Their 
Mother  is  not  Much  of  a  Croquet  player,  but 
in  a  minute  she  will  Come  out  and  Beat  them 
Both. 
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sale  in  Boston,  in  1893,  for  $7.00.  The  bidders 
must  have  been  under  the  erroneous  impres- 
sion that  it  was  one  of  the  original  Tribunt 
Primers.  The  little  sketches  appeared  origi- 
nally in  the  Denver  Tribvnt  in  the  fall  of  1881 
and  winter  of  188a.  The  whole  number 
printed  did  not  exceed  fifty.  I  quit  writing 
them  because  all  the  other  newspapers  in  the 
country  began  imitating  the  project. 

Here  he  says  that  the  whole  number 
of  paragraphs  printed  in  the  newspaper 
did  not  exceed  fifty,  but  actual  count 
shows  that  ninety-four  were  printed  in 
the  Denver  Prittwr.  and  there  are  many 
more,  some  of  a  local  nature  and  per- 
sonal in  their  application,  which  were 
not  collected.  Again  he  says  that  the 
Model  Primer  is  composed  of  about 
half  the  little  paragraphs  to  be  found  in 
the  Tribtmc  Primer,  whereas  in  fact  it 
includes  only  eighteen  out  of  ninety- 
four.  Giving  the  name  of  the  artist,  Hop- 
pin  instead  of  Hopkins,  that  of  the  pub- 
lisher   as    Treadway    instead    of    Tred- 
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What  is  This  we  see?  It  is  a  Raior,  and 
Papa  uses  it  Every  morning  to  make  his 
Neck  sore.  It  looks  Pretty  Sharp.  Draw 
it  across  your  Fingers  and  Make  it  Dull. 
You  could  Cut  your  Name  on  the  Mante! 
Piece  with  the  Razor  if  you  Were  to  Try. 
A  Razor  is  a  Handy  Thing  to  have  in  a 
House  where  there  are  Corns  and  Piano 
Legs  to  Carve.  It  is  also  Tust  the  Thing  to 
Cut  oft  the  Kitten's  Tail  with. 


well,  and  saying  "in  the  Libbie  sale"  in- 
stead of  "at  Libbie's  auction  rooms"  are 
other  slips  of  the  pen. 

But  the  Model  Primer  is  not  a  reprint 
of  the  Denver  Primer,  and  we  do  not 
know  that  Tredwell,  the  so-called  "pi- 
rate," ever  saw  a  copy  of  the  Colorado 
book.  On  the  other  hand  we  are  rea- 
sonably certain  that  he  did  not  see  a 
copy,  at  least  not  until  after  he  had 
planned  his  own  edition. 

His  Primer  was  evidently  compiled 
from  the  original  numbers  of  the  Denver 
Tribune.  As  originally  pubhshed  in  the 
newspaper  the  sketches  themselves  were 
without  titles,  but  were  numbered  in 
Roman,  the  series  in  each  issue  num- 
bered by  itself,  and  with  the  general 
heading  "The  Tribune  Primer."  When 
collected  and  brought  out  in  book  form 
the  author  supplied  titles  to  the  sketches 
separately ;  in  Tredwell's  collection  they 
are    numbered    only.      But   more    con- 


Here  we  Have  a  Baby.  It  is  composed  of 
a  Bald  Head  and  a  Pair  of  Lungs.  One  of 
the  Lungs  takes  a  Rest  while  the  Other  runs 
the  Shop.  One  of  Them  is  always  On  Deck 
all  of  the  Time.  The  Baby  is  a  Bigger  man 
than  his  Mother.  He  likes  to  Walk  around 
with  his  Father  at  Night.  The  Father  does 
Most  of  the  Walking  and  all  of  the  Swear- 
ing. Little  Girls,  you  will  Never  Know 
what  It  is  to  Be  a  Father. 
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elusive  proof  is  that  the  Model  Primer 
includes  two  sketches  which  did  appear 
in  the  newspaper  and  which  are  not  in 
the  Tribune  Primer.  These  two  are  No. 
I.,  "The  Policeman,"  and  No.  VII.,  "The 
Fish."    The  titles,  of  course,  are  ours. 

The  ninety-four  sketches  in  the  Den- 
ver book  appeared  in  nine  issues  of  the 
Tribune,  while  those  in  the  Brooklyn  edi- 
tion were  selected  from  five  numbers 
only,  A  tabulation  of  the  date  of  issue 
of  the  paper  and  the  number  of  sketches 


appearing  in  the  two  i; 
may  be  of  interest. 
Date  of       No.  of  Sketches 
paper.       in  Tribune  Primer. 
Oct. 


of  the  Primer 


Behold  the  Printer.  He  is  Hunting  for  a 
Pickup  o(  half  a  Line.  He  has  Been  hunt- 
ing; for  Two  Hours.  He  could  have  Set  the 
haif-Line  in  twenty  Seconds,  but  it  is  a  mat- 
ter of  Principle  with  Him  never  to  Set  what 
he  Can  pick  up.  The  Printer  has  a  Hard 
lime.  He  has  to  Set  type  all  night  and  Play 
pedro  for  the  Beer  all  Day.  We  would  like 
to  Be  a  Printer  were  it  not  for  the  Night 
Work. 


"The  Policeman"  appeared  on  Decem- 
ber 5  and  "The  Fish"  on  November  21. 
We  hazard  an  opinion  that  Tredwell  did 
not  receive  his  Tribune  regularly  and 
that  he  missed  seeing  one  or  more  of  the 
issues  from  which  he  made  no  selections 
— or  perhaps  his  artist  friend  did  not 
find  them  amenable  to  illustration. 

There  has  been  a  reprint  of  the  Tribune 
Primer  made  this  year  in  Sedalia,  Mis- 
souri, which  is  to  be  sold  "for  the  benefit 
of  the  Eugene  Field  monument  which 
it  is  proposed  to  raise  at  Columbia,  Mo." 
The  publisher  of  this  edition  has,  as  Mr. 
Wilson  said  of  Tredwell  and  his  Model 
Pritner,  "audaciously  copyrighted  the 
whole  thing,"  though  all  his  copyright 
protects  is  his  "Re -dedication"  and  his 
advertisement  on  the  back  cover. 

We  have  reprinted  five  of  the  skits 
with  the  accompanying  illustrations  from 
the  Model  Primer. 

Luther  S.  Livingston. 


Can  you  See  the  Ink  Bottle  on  the  Table? 
It  is  Full  of  Nice  Black  Ink.  If  you  Want 
to,  you  Pour  the  Ink  out  on  the  Carpet.  It 
makes  the  Carpel  look  Black,  too,  does  it 
Not?  Sit  down  on  the  Carpet  and  Put  both 
of  your  Little  paddies  in  the  Ink.  See.  your 
Fingers  are  Covered  with  the  Ink!  What  a 
nice  Picture  you  can  Make  on  the  Wall  Paper 
now!  Make  a  Picture  of  a  Big  Man  and  a 
Little  Girl.  This  will  be  a  Surprise  to  Mamma. 
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ON  HISTORICAL  NOVELS  PAST  AND  PRESENT 


At  the  age  of  eighteen,  or  thereabouts. 
I  had  read  Sir  Walter  Scott's  novels  so 
often  and  so  thoroughly  that  there 
seemed  nothing  left  in  them  for  me.  I 
had  sucked  them  dry,  and  I  turned  away 
to  other  things,  never  doubting,  how- 
ever, that  the  Wizard  of  the  North 
was  the  greatest  of  novel-writers.  To 
this  conviction  I  remained  constant  for 
a  long  time;  it  lost  definiteness  in  my 
mind,  no  doubt,  as  years  went  on,  but  it 
continued  to  be  a  rule  for  me  that  no- 
body would  ever  touch  Scott.  At  last, 
when  I  was  perhaps  twenty-five,  chance 
set  me  to  reading  him  again — and  to  my 
aniazement,  it  was  a  difficult  task.  I  did 
not  abandon  it  lightly ;  I  toiled  honour- 
ably and  doggedly  at  each  of  the  old  pet 
quartette  of  my  boyhood,  Quentin  Dur- 
ward  and  The  Talisman^  Ivanhoe  and 
Kenilworthy  but  they  said  nothing  what- 
ever to  me.  Possibly,  I  thought,  this 
was  a  juvenile  class  which  I  had  out- 
grown, and  so  I  essayed  Old  Mortality, 
The  Heart  of  Midlothian^  and  others 
which  had  won  respect  rather  than  af- 
fection in  my  childhood.  But  no;  they 
were  equally  impossible.  With  much 
sadness,  but  no  self-distrust,  I  concluded 
that  Sir  Walter  had  been  a  vastly  over- 
rated man.  It  was  plain  that  he  could 
be  no  hero  to  thoughtful  and  enlight- 
ened critics  of  mature  years,  and  I  fancy 
that  I  said  so  in  print.  We  are  so  very 
old  at  twenty-five ! 

Now,  after  another  and  much  longer 
interval,  I  have  read  my  Scott  once 
more,  and  the  marvel  to  me  is  that 
I  could  have  been  such  an  ass  in  the  mid- 
dle distance,  so  to  speak.  I  have  come 
to  a  time  of  life  when  one  is  warned  that 
tastes  and  fancies  are  no  longer  blown 
lightly  this  way  and  that;  when  preju- 
dices are  palpably  hardening  and  crust- 
ing in  one's  mind,  and  one's  likes  and 
dislikes  present  themselves  as  steadfast 
companions  for  all  that  remains  of  the 
voyage.  If  I  am  not  conspicuously  wiser 
than  I  was,  I  am  at  least  much  wearier. 
For  my  sins — and  my  living — I  have 
had  to  read  practically  all  the  "histori- 
cal" fiction  produced  in  England  during 
the  past  dozen  years.  Conceivably,  it  is 
not  so  plain  an  affair  of  cause  and  effect 


as  my  words  would  suggest,  but  this  I 
know,  that  each  time  I  go  to  Edinburgh, 
with  the  added  burden  of  another  year'j 
contemporary  **costume"  fiction  on  my 
nerves,  a  stronger  impulse  tugs  at  me  to 
kneel  before  the  Waverley  memorial, 
and  put  dust  on  my  head,  and  publicly 
abase  myself  in  shame  and  contrition. 

Four  English  writers  who  were  born 
during  the  period  intervening  between 
The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel  and  Waver- 
ley (1805-14)  wrote  historical  novels, 
which  impressed  the  two  generations 
succeeding  that  of  Scott,  and  which 
keep  in  some  measure  their  hold  upon 
the  public  of  our  day.  Of  these  four 
Bulwer  was  the  oldest  by  only  a  little, 
but  measured  by  his  work  he  seems  very 
much  further  off.  His  Last  Days  of 
Pompeii  is  still  treated  as  a  classic  by  the 
non-classical  public,  probably  more  on 
account  of  its  theme  than  its  merits  as  a 
piece  of  work,  but  The  Last  of  the  Barons 
deserves  more  readers  than  it  gets  now- 
adays— though  I  am  told  Bulwer  is  ' 
coming  into  fashion  again.  In  point  of 
years  Thackeray  comes  next,  with,  a 
Henry  Esmond  and  a  Virginians  (the  lat- 
ter much  sniffed  at  by  our  superior  crit- 
ics of  twenty-five),  which  are  ihiperish- 
able  literature.  I  shrink  from  saying  as 
I  much  for  A  Tale  of  Two  Cities,  whicli  is 
nowadays  carried  along  more  by  the  fact 
that  it  belongs  in  the  set  of  Dickens  than 
by  its  individual  value,  yet  who  is  writ- 
ing such  vivid  drama,  in  any  kind  of 
setting,  archaic  or  otherwise,  for  us  to- 
day ?  And  then  there  is  Reade's  Cloister 
and  the  Hearth  —  that  superb  kineto- 
scopic  panorama  of  fifteenth  century 
life  in  the  Netherlands,  Burgundy  and 
Rome,  which  is  as  surely  alive  as  any 
bobk  in  our  language. 

These  four  men  were  boys  while  the 
Scott  legend  was  in  actual  process  of 
creation.  They  felt  the  magic  of  the 
spell  he  wrought  upon  the  English  mind, 
at  first  hand,  and  they  must  all  have  been 
profoundly  influenced  by  it.  Bulwer 
is  the  only  one  who  was  impelled  to  imi- 
tation; you  can  see  that  he  analysed 
Scott's  methods  of  work,  and  strove  to 
build  up  his  structures  after  the  same 
plan.     His    contemporaries,    G.    P.    R. 
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James  and  Harrison  Ainsworth,  were 
also  imitators  of  the  Waverley  method, 
but  they  worked  without  genius  or 
sound  taste,  and  produced  only  stuff 
which  lettered  folk  are  glad  not  to  have 
to  know.  But  Bulwer  imported  quali- 
ties of  his  own  into  his  work  which  in- 
dividualise it,  and  make  a  place  for  it  on 
our  shelves,  albeit  somewhat  out  of 
reach.  It  is  impossible  to  use  the  word 
"imitation"  at  all  with  the  other  three. 
We  feel  that  Scott  must  have  made  a 
tremendous  impression  upon  the  lads 
Thackeray,  Dickens,  and  Reade,  who 
were  respectively  twenty-one,  twenty, 
and  eighteen  when  the  great  man  died, 
but  each  in  turn,  when  he  had  learned 
his  craft  at  other  work,  turned  to  the  his- 
torical scenario  which  most  appealed  to 
him,  and  made  a  book  which  was  per- 
haps more  fully  saturated  with  his  own 
personality  than  anything  else  he  ever 
did. 

Another  group  brings  us  a  generation 
further  away  from  Scott.  It  may  begin 
with  Charles  Kingsley,  who  was  born 
the  year  after  Waverley,  and  end  with 
Mr.  J.  H.  Shorthouse,  who  came  into 
this  life  only  fifteen  years  later,  although 
his  belated  appearance  in  literature 
makes  the  association  seem  unnatural. 
Here  enters  the  didactic  school,  the  peo- 
ple who  are  preachers  as  well  as  artists. 
Hereward,  Hypatia  and  Westward  Ho! 
are  fine  pieces  of  work,  but  it  is  impos- 
sible to  escape  the  sermons  and  moral 
tags  with  which  they  are  loaded.  Upon 
their  heels  comes  Rotnola,  an  extraordi- 
nary mosaic  of  archaeological  research 
and  intuition,  and  powerful  study  of  hu- 
man motives  and  passions  as  well,  but  to 
be  thought  of  most  of  all  as  a  preachment. 
As  for  John  Inglesant,  who  could  make 
his  way  through  it  without  recalling 
how  the  tireless  figure  in  the  pulpit  used 
to  recede,  expand,  disappear,  and  loom 
again  before  the  drowsy  eyes  of  child- 
hood? Lorna  Doonc,  which  belongs  to 
that  period,  shines  out  in  blessed  excep- 
tion like  a  planet  against  a  steely  sky  of 
ethical  purpose  and  transcendental  mys- 
ticism. 

And  was  it  Lorna  Doone,  I  wonder, 
that  changed  the  drift  in  historical  fic- 
tion ?  The  book,  after  it  was  once  intro- 
duced to  public  attention  by  that  comic 
accident  which  no  one  can  blame  Mr. 
Blackmore  for  grinding  his  teeth  over, 


achieved,  as  it  deserved,  one  of  the 
great  successes  of  our  time  —  and 
great  successes  set  men  thinking.  A 
long  gap,  in  the  matter  of  dates,  at  least, 
separates  Lorna  Doone  from  Micah 
Clarke,  but  nothing  of  importance  inter- 
venes, and  I  catch  a  certain  elusive  sug- 
gestion of  a  relationship  between  them. 
It  is  a  misfortune  of  Dr.  Doyle's  to  be 
often  vaguely  recalling  something  else  to 
the  reader's  mind,  but  it  is  my  purpose 
here  only  to  fix  upon  his  Micah  Clarke 
as  beginning  the  period  of  historical  fic- 
tion in  which  we  still  welter.  It  was  the 
product  of  his  amateur  days,  and  even 
now,  when  he  is  perhaps  the  busiest,  and 
certainly  the  best  paid  professional 
writer  in  England,  it  remains  his  only 
good  historical  novel.  I  know  others 
who  prefer  The  White  Company,  but  to 
me  the  choice  is  unintelligible.  The 
earlier  book  is  fresh  and  natural,  and  its 
action  is  developed  by  people  of  genuine 
flesh  and  blood,  whose  names  you  can 
remember  and  whose  personalities  in- 
terest you.  But  who  can  recall  a  single 
name  in  Tlie  White  Company  a  week  after 
the  book  has  been  read?  And  is  it  not 
redolent  on  every  page  of  laborious 
note-books,  of  archaisms  carefully  dug 
up,  of  chronicles  ransacked,  and  of  her- 
aldic and  armorial  authorities  catalogued 
and  one  by  one  ticked  off?  And  there 
was  to  be  a  further  descent.  The  Refu- 
gees might  be  cited,  but  there  is  nothing 
much  more  to  the  point.  Have  you  read 
Brigadier  Gerard  f  To  what  class  of 
readers  can  such  a  work  be  addressed? 
Can  one  imagine  Thackeray  or  Reade, 
or  even  Henry  Kingsley,  gravely  pre- 
senting Napoleon,  on  the  eve  of  his 
being  sent  to  Elba,  as  concerned  about 
burying  his  marriage  certificate  and  the 
record  of  his  son's  birth,  in  order  to  safe- 
guard the  future  prospects  of  his 
dynasty?  I  repeat,  what  class  of  readers 
is  it  who  assume  that  the  validity  of  a 
marriage  between  an  Emperor  and  the 
daughter  of  an  Emperor  is  dependent  on 
the  production  of  a  paper?  The  receipt 
for  the  gunpowder  burnt  on  the  occasion 
of  the  King  of  Rome's  birth  might  as 
well  have  been  saved  in  proof  of  his 
legitimacy  as  the  parchment  which  Brig- 
adier Gerard  helps  the  Emperor  to 
secrete,  after  he  has  risked  life  and  shed 
blood  to  rescue  it. 
This  is  indeed  the  question  raised  now 
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The  Bookman 


by  almost  every  new  "historicar*  novel : 
for  what  uniformed  and  elementary  in- 
telligences has  this  feast  been  prepared? 
Consider  The  Courtship  of  Morrice  Buck- 
ler, for  example.  A  bright  and  brisk 
enough  narrative,  certainly,  but  written 
in  such  slipshod  hasty  carelessness  that 
the  heroine  who  in  September  does  not 
understand  a  word  of  English,  comes  to 
London  the  following  June  and  moves 
in  the  highest  society,  speaking  fluent 
and  idiomatic  English,  without  a  hint  of 
an  accent.  The  author  merely  forgot 
to  arrange  this  little  hitch ;  the  character 
of  his  heroine  was  of  such  infinitesimal 
importance  to  him,  by  comparison  with 
the  rushing  drama  of  horses  ridden  to 
death  and  precipices  scaled  at  midnight 
by  foot-breadth  ledges,  that  the  trivial 
question  of  her  nationality  escaped  at- 
tention. Mr.  Mason  is  a  very  young 
man,  and  he  appears  to  have  talent.  The 
fact  that  he  seems  to  know  nothing 
whatever  of  history  renders  it  doubtful 
whether  the  historical  novel  is  his  most 
obvious  mission  in  literature,  but  it  is 
probably  within  his  power  to  some  day 
write  a  good  book.  If  he  set  to  work 
at  a  study  of  what  he  knows  and  sees 
about  him,  he  would  not  dream  of  gal- 
loping through  his  task  in  this  head- 
long and  unreflecting  fashion.  But  he 
sees  by  the  bookstalls,  and  the  gossip 
about  spreading  editions  and  swollen  re- 
ceipts, that  with  the  "historical"  novel 
no  knowledge  or  care  or  self-restraint  is 
necessary.  For  the  "historical"  novel 
anything  is  good  enough.  And  when  a 
practised  writer  of  reputation,  like  Mrs. 
Hodgson-Burnett,  accepts  this  view, 
and  is  not  ashamed  to  offer  such  a  book 
as  A  Lady  of  Quality  to  the  public,  per- 
haps it  is  not  strange  that  beginners  like 
Mr.  Mason  should  be  full  of  it. 

I  am  not  denying,  of  course,  that 
much  scholarship  and  writing-talent  and 
dignity  of  aim  go  to  make  up  a  book  like 
Mr.  Andrew  Lang's  Monk  of  Fife,  but  it 
does  not  seem  like  a  novel  to  me,  and  I 
do  not  understand  that  the  public  have 
treated  it  as  belonging  to  popular  fiction. 
Mr.  Gilbert  Parker's  Seats  of  the  Mighty 
shows  a  notable  grubbing  of  facts,  which 
he  enforces  by  portraits  and  old  wood- 
cuts that  give  the  work  the  resemblance 
of  a  memoir;  but  by  his  process,  the 
facts  only  get  in  the  way  of  the  novel, 
and  the  novel  makes  an  unintelligible 


hash  of  the  facts.  When  you  read  The 
yirginians,  you  perceive  the  minutest 
shades  of  temperamental  difference 
which  distinguish  American  colonists 
from  Englishmen,  and  even  Whigs  from 
Tories  among  the  colonists.  That  is  the 
art  of  the  novehst.  The  differences  be- 
tween Englishmen  and  colonists  on  one 
side,  and  Frenchmen  and  French  Cana- 
dians on  the  other,  were  a  thousand 
times  more  marked ;  but  Mr.  Parker  dis- 
plays no  power  of  distinguishing  them. 
The  Virginian,  who  is  supposed  to  tell 
the  story,  is  in  no  way  differentiated 
from  the  gentlemen  and  officials  of  Que- 
bec, whom  he  is  among.  He  is  not  more 
convincing  as  a  Virginian  than  he  would 
have  been  as  an  Armenian.  Mr.  Wey- 
man,  too,  gets  up  his  backgrounds  with 
considerable  pains,  but  to  the  generation 
which  was  nourished  on  the  familiar  old 
Routledge  translations  of  Dumas,  it  is 
not  possible  to  contrive  much  interest  in 
Mr.  Weyman.  I  confess  to  have  lifted 
my  eyebrows  in  astonishment  when  he 
told  an  interviewer,  a  few  years  ago,  that 
he  went  to  France  for  his  subjects  be- 
cause there  was  no  romance  in  English 
history.  He  stood  as  he  spoke,  too, 
within  sight  of  Ludlow  Castle — ^the 
splendid  scene  of  half-a-dozen  romances 
more  moving  than  anything  belonging 
to  the  whole  artificial  and  empty  post- 
renaissance  period  with  which  he  con- 
cerns himself.  I  am  ready  to  believe 
that  there  is  genuine  stuff  in  Mr.  Mar- 
riott-Watson's Galloping  Dick,2LS  well  as  a 
profound  knowledge  of  the  chap-book 
argot,  but  unhappily  I  have  no  feeling 
for  highwaymen.  The  Splendid  Spur, 
by  "Q,"  was  pretty,  but  it  was  the  merest 
fragment ;  one  could  imagine  the  author 
doing  five  more  like  it,  equally  pretty, 
equally  trivial,  within  the  year. 

I  have  not  spoken  of  Stevenson,  partly 
because  the  tragic  breaking  off  of  IVcir 
of  Hermiston  is  still  so  keen  a  grief  to 
me,  that  I  turn  from  writing  of  it  as  if  it 
had  been  a  personal  bereavement.  That 
lofty  beginning  of  a  great  book  makes  a 
natural  overture,  however,  to  the  few 
remaining  words  I  want  to  say.  Here 
at  least  was  a  man  who  did  not  write 
down  to  a  public  with  whom  he  could 
not  imagine  himself  eating,  and  whose 
ignorance  he  could  only  guess  at.  The 
most  strictlv  "historical"  of  his  finished 
works.   The  Master  of  Ballantrae,   was 
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written  over  and  over  and  over  again, 
taken  to  pieces,  re-arranged,  changed 
from  the  third  to  the  first  person,  etc., 
through  a  space  of  time  probably  ex- 
ceeding that  which  Mr.  Weyman,  for  ex- 
ample, has  given  to  the  actual  writing  of 
all  his  books  combined.  This  was  the 
spirit  in  which  the  big  books  were 
written,  in  the  days  before  the  historical 
novel  was  a  money-making  business, 
and  when  an  author  expended  all  his 
learning  and  skill  and  strength  on  an 
historical  work  for  his  own  credit  rather 
than  that  of  his  banking  account. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  influence  of 
Stevenson  has  been  most  marked  upon 
the  young  Scotch  writers — but  even 
here  it  has  given  an  impetus  without 
providing  brakes.  I  am  not  at  all  keen 
about  Mr.  Crockett's  usual  work,  but  his 
Raiders  strikes  me  as  being  the  best 
"historicar*  novel,  aside  from  Stevenson, 
which  the  decade  has  produced.  It  is  at 
once  boldly  imaginative  and  dignifiedly 
restrained.  The  people  in  it  have  been 
thought  out;  the  story  proceeds  from 
them,  instead  of  sweeping  over  and 
through  them  like  a  whirlwind  out  of  the 
darkness.  Yet  here,  too,  we  have  an  ex- 
ample of  the  finest  work  coming  first — 
the  fruit  of  the  years  during  which  the 
devout  amateur  longed  and  hoped  and 
cherished  high  ambitions.  The  descent 
from  The  Raiders  to  The  Grey  Man  is 
much  less  violent  than  the  drop  from 


Micah  Clarke  to  Brigadier  Gerard,  but  it 
is  a  descent,  none  the  less.  Mr.  Crockett 
has  caught  the  infection,  and,  alas,  has 
done  his  share  in  spreading  it.  He  is 
writing,  like  the  rest,  for  the  crowd 
which  pushes  up  editions,  and  not  for 
the  honest  approbation  of  those  whom, 
in  his  heart,  he  respects  as  competent 
judges. 

Yet  the  young  Scotchmen  whom 
Stevenson  set  to  work  are  on  the  whole 
much  nearer  the  mark  than  the  English- 
men I  have  mentioned.  They  have  at 
least  the  true  tradition,  and  one  can  only 
pray  that  its  power  over  them  may  wax 
as  time  goes  on.  Eighty  years  ago  the 
fictional  side  of  English  literature  was  in 
melancholy  ruins,  when  Scott  came  with 
his  great  talent  to  purify,  renovate,  ex- 
pand and  build  afresh.  Now  we  are  in 
a  bad  way  again,  and  especially  so  in  the 
very  department  which  he  made  his  own. 
Some  things  we  do  better  than  they  were 
done  in  his  time,  no  doubt,  but  in  the 
matter  of  the  historical  novel  we  have 
lapsed  below  even  the  G.  P.  R.  James- 
Reynolds-Ainsworth  level.  If  we  may 
not  hope  for  another  Scott,  at  least  we 
may  plead  with  our  young  craftsmen  to 
think  over  the  story  of  his  achievement, 
to  examine  again  what  it  was  that  he 
did,  and  the  means  by  which  he  did  it, 
and  to  search  in  the  right  spirit  for  the 
lessons  his  work  can  teach  them. 

Harold  Frederic, 


THE    LAST    LOVE   OF   GAWAINE 


You  will  betray  me — Oh,  deny  it  not ! 

What  right  have  I,  alas !  to  say  you  nay  ? 
I,  traitor  of  ten  loves,  what  shall  I  say 

To  plead  with  you  that  I  be  not  forgot  ? 
My  love  has  not  been  squandered,  jot  by  jot. 
In  little  loves  that  perish  with  the  day. 

My  treason  has  been  ever  to  the  sway 

Of  queens ;  my  faith  has  known  no  petty  blot. 
You  will  betray  me,  as  I  have  betrayed ; 

And  I  shall  kiss  the  hand  that  does  me  wrong. 

And,  oh !  not  pardon — I  need  pardon  more — 
But  in  proud  torment,  grim  and  unafraid. 

Burn  in  my  hell,  nor  cease  the  bitter  song 

Your  beauty  triumphs  in  forevermore. 

Richard  Hovey, 
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Bludyer,  and  that  a  great  noble,  tainted 
through  and  through  with  every  sort  of 
vileness  and  depravity,  should  be  im- 
mortalised as  the  Marquis  of  Steyne,  is 
as  fitting  as  that  a  noted  Oriental  trav- 
eller should  be  called  the  Honourable 
Bedwin  Sands,  and  that  a  dinner,  at- 
tended by  the  Duchess  of  Stilton,  should 
also  show  in  its  list  of  guests  the  names 
of  the  Marchioness  of  Cheshire  and  the 
Due  de  la  Gruyere.  Anthony  Trollope 
followed  rather  closely  in  the  footsteps 
of  his  great  contemporary,  but  rather 
overworked  the  formula,  as,  for  instance, 
in  naming  his  poor  curate  in  The 
Warden,  Mr.  Quiverfull;  for,  as  Henry 
James  has  pointed  out,  we  can  conceive 
of  a  curate  named  Quiverfull  and  of 
a  curate  with  thirteen  children;  but 
when  the  curate  who  has  the  thir- 
teen children  is  also  named  Quiverfull, 
the  coincidence  is  too  remarkable  for  our 
credulity. 

The  bestowal  of  names  upon  their 
characters  by  less  important  novel 
writers  need  hardly  be  considered  here, 
yet  there  is  hardly  any  doubt  that  the 
popularity  of  English  noblemen  as  stock 
subjects  in  fiction  is  very  greatly  en- 
hanced by  the  sonorous  titles  which  they 
bear — titles  the  very  sound  of  which 
suggest  everything  that  is  aristocratic 
and  patrician  and  that  sort  of  thing. 
Strathmore  would  never  have  appealed 
with  so  much  power  to  the  Ouida-read- 
ing  public  had  his  name  been  more 
plebeian ;  and  a  sprinkling  of  fine  old 
Norman  and  Saxon  olace-names  is  al- 
ways  a  priori  as  attractive  to  the  aver- 
age novel  reader  as  it  is  to  the  owners 
of  apartment  houses  and  hotels,  who 
probably  resort  to  works  like  these  in 
looking  up  attractive  titles  for  their 
buildings.  On  the  other  hand,  Mrs. 
Craigie  lately  weakened  her  readers' 
liking  for  a  heroine  by  inflicting  her 
with  the  name  of  Bridget,  though  she 
disguises  this  in  the  first  few  chapters 
by  using  the  French  form  Brigitte;  and 
Victor  Hugo  in  his  ignorance  of  Eng- 
lish made  a  portion  of  his  novel, 
UHomme  Qui  kit,  absurd  by  gravely 
giving  the  family  name  of  a  British  peer 
as  "Tom  Jimjack."  Regarding  this 
curious  freak  of  nomenclature,  a  well- 
known  Englishman  once  had  an  amus- 
ing interview  with  Victor  Hugo ;  but,  to 
employ     Mr.     Kipling's     now     classic 


phrase,  this  is  another  story  and  has  no 
relevance  to  our  discussion. 

The  names  of  which  authors  are  them- 
selves possessed  are  no  less  worthy  of  a 
serious  mention.  A  striking  and  un- 
usual name  is  fully  as  important  to  a 
writer  as  are  the  titles  of  his  books.  It 
marks  him  out  at  once  as  separated 
from  the  general  run  of  literary  men, 
and  gives  a  certain  real  distinction  to 
even  a  comparatively  small  success. 
You  do  not  have  to  stop  and  carefully 
explain  in  the  case  of  Rudyard  Kipling, 
for  example,  that  you  mean  the  particu- 
lar Kipling  who  is  the  creator  of  Mul- 
vaney;  for  not  only  is  there  no  other 
Rudyard  Kipling,  but  there  is  practically 
no  other  Kipling  of  any  kind,  and  there 
never  has  been;  and  even  before  this 
uniquely-named  genius  won  a  world- 
wide reputation,  he  was  perfectly  secure 
of  whatever  credit  the  English-speaking 
public  might  be  willing  to  bestow  upon 
his  book.  The  same  thing  is  true  of 
Dickens  and  of  Thackeray,  for  their 
names  are  by  no  means  usual  ones,  and 
even  in  the  beginning  there  was  no  con- 
fusion in  the  mind  of  any  one  such  as 
might  have  arisen  at  first  had  their 
names  been  Brown  and  Jones.  Shakes- 
peare, Tennyson  and  Longfellow  are  in- 
stances of  writers  whose  eminence  is 
emphasised  at  least  and  made  especially 
distinctive  by  their  unusual  names. 
Conversely,  a  cacophonous  name  or  one 
that  calls  up  incongruous  or  ludicrous  as- 
sociations must  prove  an  impediment  if 
not  an  insurmountable  barrier  to  fame. 
The  Ettrick  Shepherd  would  surely 
have  had  a  higher  rank  in  the  minds 
of  men  and  would  have  won  a  wider 
recognition  had  it  not  been  his  misfor- 
tune to  bear  the  name  of  Hogg. 

This  subject  of  names,  however,  if  we 
pursue  it  further,  takes  us  beyond  the 
domain  of  literary  history  and  into  the 
sphere  of  associational  psychology  if 
not  to  the  very  verge  of  mysticism.  Is  it 
not  true  that  there  does  exist  in  general  a 
certain  harmony  between  every  name 
and  the  person  who  is  named?  Putting 
aside  for  the  moment  any  attempt  to  ex- 
plain this  fact,  if  it  be  a  fact,  let  us  con- 
sider whether  most  names  do  not  to  the 
mind  of  almost  everyone  connote  cer- 
tain general  traits  of  character  or  at  least 
certain  general  indications  of  tempera- 
ment.     For    example,    among    men's 
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names,  does  not  the  name  of  John  call 
up   in  the   mind  of  everyone  a   rather 
steady-going,  practical,  usual  sort  of  man 
without    much    imagination,    but    with 
plenty  of  common  sense?     Is  not  the 
name  Francis  indicative  of  mental  and 
physical  traits  which  are  precisely  the  re- 
verse of  John's  ?  Edward  and  George  are 
rather  more  uncertain.     As  a  rule  thev 
bring  to  mind  natures  less  prosaic  than 
that  of  which  John  is  possessed,  though 
less  extreme  than  that  which  is  connoted 
by  either  Francis  or  Alfred  or  Herbert. 
There  is  much  more  character,  however, 
in  the  Christian  names  of  women  than  in 
the  Christian  names  of  men,  possibly  be- 
cause there  is  a  much  greater  variety  in 
them  and  because  more  thought  is  given 
in  bestowing  them.    Hence  it  is  possible 
to  discriminate  more  carefully  in  ascrib- 
ing traits  and  attributes  to  the  possessor 
of  any  particular  feminine  name.  Emma, 
for  example,  is  the  feminine  parallel  to 
John.     It  suggests  a  personality  that  is 
not  particularly  individual,  that  is  rather 
tame  and  rather  limited,  but  one  that  is 
as  a  rule  amiable  and  kindly.  Alice  con- 
tains a  hint  of  domesticity ;  Helen  of  re- 
serve,  of  dignity  and  of  a  certain  patri- 
cian grace ;  Amy  of  friendliness,   pert- 
ness,  and  good  humour,  with  perhaps  a 
touch  of  the  flirtatious ;  Ida,  of  underly- 
ing seriousness,   without   much    depth ; 
Ruth,  of  sweetness,  patience,  and  purity ; 
Ada,    of    jollity    which    oversteps    the 
bounds  of  dignity ;  Esther,  of  self-control 
and   clearness   of   thought.      It   will   be 
noted  that  the  names  here  mentioned  are 
names    which    are    not    usually   twisted 
into   diminutives;    for  this   question   of 
diminutives  has  a  special  importance  of 
its  own.  Many  names  are  given  to  a  child 
at   its  christening  which   if   unchanged 
would  be  by  no  means  congruous  with 
the    character    and    disposition    of    its 
possessor;  and  when  this  happens  to  be 
the  case,  by  a  sort  of  unconscious  psycho- 
logical process,  by-forms  are  almost  al- 
ways substituted  among  friends  and  ac- 
quaintances.   Thus  if  a  boy  named  John 
turns  out  not  to  be  a  John  of  the  type  de- 
scribed above,  his  friends  will  be  very 
certain  to  speak  of  him  as  Jack.     If  the 
name  Lily  happens  to  be  given  to  a  baby 
who  afterwards  grows  up  into  a  rather 
stout  brunette,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  her 
intimates  will  style  her  Lil.    Some  names 
have  several  by-forms,  and  then  the  par- 


ticular one  which  is  chosen  becomes  im- 
mensely significant.     For  instance,  the 
name  William  is  rather  a  neutral  name 
with  a  hint  in  it  of  primness  and  pre- 
cision. Suppose,  however,  that  a  particu- 
lar William  happens  to  be  rather  bluflf 
and  boisterous  and  hearty;  then  he  is 
very  certain  to  be  known  as  Bill,  while 
if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  primness  and 
precision  in  him  are  stressed  and  made 
unduly  prominent,  then  he  will  be  known 
as  Willie ;  and  if  the  name  Willie  clings 
to  him  after  he  has  become  a  man,  one 
may  be  very  sure  that  he  is  a  very  weak 
and  watery  sort  of  a  person.    In  women's 
names  the  same  thing  is  continually  seen. 
Margaret,  in  itself  and  unchanged,  sug- 
gests dignity,  character,  and  a  strong  re- 
gard for  the  proprieties ;  but  Madge  im- 
plies   that    a    particular    Margaret    has 
turned  out  to  be  rather  harum-scarum, 
lively,  and   mischievous,   while   Maggie 
suggests  only  what  is  very  plain  and  obvi- 
ous. The  name  Mary,  because  of  its  relig- 
ious associations,  has  been  so  universally 
bestowed  that  in  itself  it  has  no  particular 
associations,    being    given    to    princess 
and  peasant  girl  alike.     It  is  a  beauti- 
ful name,  yet  from  it  and  for  the  reason 
mentioned,  no  deductions  can  be  drawn. 
Abbreviated,  however,  into  May,  it  brings 
to  mind  a  rather  simple  nature  yet  one 
that  is  perhaps  a  little  sensuous.    Under 
the  form  Marie,  it  tells  of  a  certain  arch- 
ness and  love  of  fun,  of  something  bright 
and  dainty  and  piquant.     Disguised  as 
Mamie,  it  verges  upon  the  common,  or 
at  any  rate,  upon  the  distinctly  common- 
place.    Elizabeth,  unchanged,  connotes 
about  the  same  qualities  as  does  Mar- 
garet.    When  converted  into  Betty,  it 
means   pertness  and  perversity;   short- 
ened into  Beth,  it  means  softness,  timjd- 
ity,  and  a  certain  lack  of  character.    As 
Bessie,  it  tells  of  kindliness,  constancy, 
strong  affection,  and  all  the  qualities  that 
brighten  and  beautify  a  home.    As  Lizzie 
it  descends  a  step  or  two  in  the  direction 
of  Mamie ;  as  Eliza,  it  becomes  uninter- 
esting.   There  are  certain  names  which 
have  been  so  unfortunate  as  to  become 
widely  popular,  and  therefore  to  be  given 
indiscriminately  by  mothers  who  have 
read  many  novels.    Such  names,  for  ex- 
ample, are  Edith,  and  Maud,  and  Ethel, 
and     Gertrude.      These     are    beautiful 
names,  and  they  had  at  one  time  a  mean- 
ing ;  but  now  they  are  so  often  met  with 
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old-fashioned  phraseology  as  "After  the 
events  recorded  in  the  last  chapter/'  or 
such  a  lamentable  slip  as  the  following: 

So  great  has  been  our  absorption  in  the 
careers  of  Fred  Brent,  Miss  Prime  and  Eli- 
phalet  Hodges,  that  we  have  sadly  neglected 
some  of  the  characters  whose  acquaintance 
we  made  at  the  beginning  of  the  story. 

The  technique  of  The  Uncalled  is  es- 
sentially modern.  The  language  is  a 
great  disappointment,  after  the  music 
and  easy  flowing  richness  of  Mr.  Dun- 
bar's poems.  It  may  be  that  the  barren 
and  commonplace,  though  perfectly  cor- 
rect, English  of  the  book  is  intentional 
on  the  part  of  the  author.  The  Hfe  he 
portrays  is  hard ;  it  is  void  of  all  soft- 
ness and  beauty,  and  he  may  have 
judged  it  wrong  to  paint  it  in  colours 
that  glow  of  themselves.  But  he  has 
overshot  the  mark,  the  senses  long  for 
an  oasis  in  the  desert,  for  a  spot  of  beauty 
in  the  drvness  of  the  diction.  And  in 
spite  of  a  remarkable  accuracy  of  detail, 
and  a  commendable  discretion  in  the 
proper  handling  of  this  detail,  too,  the 
book  is  absolutely  without  local  colour. 
It  is  village  life  all  over  the  Union  that 
Mr.  Dunbar  paints  here,  not  especially 
the  life  in  the  Ohio  town  he  has  named 
Dexter.  This  is  a  serious  fault,  and 
combines  with  the  dryness  of  the  lan- 
guage to  render  the  reading  of  the  book 
at  times  just  a  little  difficult. 

These,  however,  are  all  the  faults,  or  at 
least  very  nearly  all  the  faults  in  The  Un- 
called. And  the  book  contains  much  that 
compensates  for  these  faults.  It  is  per- 
meated through  and  through  with  an 
exquisite  delicacy  of  touch,  a  chasteness, 
if  we  might  so  call  it,  which  is  almost 
feminine;  in  fact,  one  is  struck  now  and 
then  with  the  thought  that  a  woman 
might  have  written  every  page  in  this 
book,  a  clever  woman  who  has  learned 
to  think,  but  still  a  woman  whose  expe- 
rience has  not  robbed  her  of  any  wom- 
anly grace.  Whether  this  is  a  fault  or  a 
good  point,  is  left  to  each  reader  to  de- 
cide for  himself.  It  raises  one  interest- 
ing question:  does  Anglo-Saxon  civili- 
sation, with  its  predominance  in  art  and 
literature  of  the  **eternal  feminine"  thus 
affect  the  impressionable  nature  of  the 
negro?  Or,  does  the  taming  of  the  sav- 
age African  blood  leave  him  only  his 
natural  softness  of  feeling,  and  eradicate 
his  virility  with  his  savagery?    But  there 


is  much  of  charm  in  the  refinement  with 
which  the  book  is  written,  and  if  it  some- 
times lacks  virility,  it  does  not  lack  a  cer- 
tain power.  One  passage  is  worth  quot- 
ing in  evidence.  Brent's  Seminary 
friend,  Taylor,  an  unsuccessful  writer, 
trying  in  vain  to  find  a  footing  in  some 
assured  calling,  tells  Fred  in  warning  the 
story  of  his  struggles  and  failure.  The 
closing  sentences  are  about  the  strongest 
thing  in  the  book.  Telling  of  his  ambi- 
tion, which,  fostered  by  thoughtless  adu- 
lation from  admiring  friends,  drove  him 
into  the  uncertain  field  of  literature, 
Tavlor  savs : 

Well,  it's  no  use  to  tell  you  how  I  went  on 
in  that  way  for  four  years,  clinging  and  losing 
hold,  standing  and  slipping,  seeing  the  prize 
recede  just  as  I  seemed  to  grasp  it.  Then 
came  the  awakening.  I  saw  that  it  would 
have  been  better  just  to  go  on  and  do  the 
conventional  thing.  I  found  this  out  too 
late,  and  I  came  here  to  try  and  remedy  it, 
but  I  can't.  No  one  can.  You  get  your  mind 
into  a  condition  where  the  ordinary  routine 
of  study  is  an  impossibility,  and  you  cannot 
go  back  and  take  up  the  train  you  have  laid, 
so  you  keep  on  wasting  your  energy,  hoping 
against  hope.  Then  suddenly  you  find  out 
that  you  are  and  can  be  only  third — or  at  best, 
second-rate.  God,  what  a  discovery  it  is! 
How  you  try  to  fight  it  off  until  the  last  mo- 
ment! But  it  comes  upon  you  surely 
and  crushingly,  and  cut,  bruised  and  wounded, 
you  slip  away  from  the  face  of  the  world. 
If  you  are  a  brave  man  you  say  boldly  to 
yourself,  *T  will  eke  out  an  existence  in  some 
humble  way,**  and  you  go  away  to  a  life  of 
longing  and  regret.  If  you  are  a  coward  you 
either  leap  over  the  parapets  of  life  to  hell,  or 
go  creeping  back  and  fall  at  the  feet  of  the 
thing  that  has  damned  you,  willing  to  be 
third-rate,  anything,  for  you  arc  stung  with 
the  poison  that  never  leaves  your  blood.  So 
it  has  been  with  me;  even  when  I  found  I 
must  choose  a  calling,  I  chose  the  one  that 
gave  me  the  most  time  to  nurse  the  serpent 
that  had  stung  me. 

There  is  something  in  these  words  be- 
yond the  commonplace,  something  that 
touches  the  heart  of  all  who  have  striven 
and  known  failure.  Another  point  may 
be  scored  for  Mr.  Dunbar  in  his  fine  ap- 
preciation and  sympathetic  portrayal  of 
the  power  of  religion  in  humble,  restric- 
ted lives.  This  is  a  quality  already  fore- 
shadowed in  Folks  from  Dixie,  and  in 
The  Uncalled  it  is  brought  to  ripest  frui- 
tion. Evidently  deeply  religious  him- 
self, Paul  Dunbar  does  not  forget  the  ar- 
tistic balance  in  his  own  interest  in  the 
subject,  and  relieves  its  earnestness  by 
delicate  touches  of  humour,  by  a  gentle 
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smile  at  even  the  thing  he  reveres.  Com- 
ing out  of  prayer-meeting,  after  a  lively 
session,  Eliphalet  Hodges  remarks: 

"It's  funny  to  me.  Miss  Hester,  how  it  is 
that  Christians  know  so  much  more  about 
the  devil's  ways  than  they  do  about  the 
Lord's.  They're  alius  a-saying,  The  Lord 
moves  in  a  mysterious  way,'  but  they  kin 
alius  put  their  finger  on  the  devil." 
"  'Liphalet  Hodges,  that's  a  slur." 
*'I  ain't  a-meanin'  it  as  no  slur.  Miss  Hester, 
but  most  Christians  do  seem  to  have  a  power- 
ful fondness  for  the  devil.  I  notice  they're 
alius  admirin'  his  work  an'  praisin'  up  his 
sharpness,  an*  they'd  be  monstrous  disap- 
pointed ef  he  didn't  git  as  many  souls  as  they 
expect." 


Therefore,  taking  as  the  measure  of 
success  the  sum  of  the  difficulties  over- 
come. The  Uncalled  is  an  eminently  suc- 
cessful book.  But  as  Mr.  Dunbar  finds 
for  his  hero  at  last  the  vocation  for 
which  he  is  truly  **called,"  so  he  himself 
should  return  to  those  lines  along  which, 
as  we  have  already  indicated,  lie  his  best 
chances  of  actual,  not  relative  success. 
And  with  Mr.  Dunbar  it  will  be  no  ex- 
perimenting, as  with  Fred  Brent,  it  will 
be  but  a  returning  to  the  path  first 
pointed  out  to  him  by  the  unerring  in- 
stinct of  true  talent. 

Grace  Isabel  Colbron. 
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Bones  a-gittin'  achy, 
Back  a-feelin'  col', 
Han's  a-growin'  shaky, 
Jes'  lak  I  was  ol'. 
Fros'  erpon  de  meddah 
Lookin'  mighty  white; 
Snowdraps  lak  a  feddah 
Slippin'  down  at  night. 
Jes'  keep  t'ings  a-hummin' 
Spite  o'  fros'  an'  showahs, 
Chrismus  is  a-comin' 
An'  all  de  week  is  ouahs. 

Little  mas'  a-axin' 
"Who  is  Santy  Claus?" 
Meks  it  kin'  o*  taxin' 
Not  to  brek  de  laws. 
Chillun's  pow'ful  tryin' 
To  a  pusson's  grace 
Wen  dey  go  a-pryin* 
Right  on  th'oo  you'  face 
Down  ermong  yo'  feelin's, 
Jes'  'pears  lak  dat  you 
Got  to  change  you'  dealin's 
So's  to  tell  'em  true. 


An'  my  pickaninny — 
Dreamin'  in  his  sleep! 
Come  hyeah,  Mammy  Jinny, 
Come  an'  tek  a  peep. 
Ol'  Mas'  Bob  an'  Missis 
In  dey  house  up  daih 
Got  no  chile  lak  dis  is, 
D'  ain't  none  anywhaih. 
Sleep,  my  little  lammy, 
Sleep,  you  little  limb, 
He  do'  know  whut  mammy 
Done  saved  up  fu'  him. 

Dey'll  be  banjo  pickin', 
Dancin'  all  night  thoo. 
Dey'll  be  lots  o'  chicken, 
Plenty  tukky,  too. 
Drams  to  wet  yo'  whistles 
So's  to  drive  out  chills. 
Whut  I  keer  fu'  drizzles 
Fallin'  on  de  hills? 
Jes'  keep  t'ings  a-hummin' 
Spite  o'  col'  an'  showahs, 
Chrismus  dav's  a-comin\ 
An'  all  de  week  is  ouahs. 

Paul  Laurence  Dunbar, 
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AN   INTERESTING   THACKERAY   DISCOVERY 


Thackeray's  First  Book  Reprinted  Here  for  the  First  Time  Since 

Its  Disappearance  in  1837. 


[In  one  of  the  numbers  of  The  Autographic 
Mtrror,  published  in  1864,  three  sketches  by 
Thackeray  were  reproduced  from  the  original 
drawings  then  in  the  collection  of  Thomas  F. 
Dillon  Croker.  The  text  explained  that 
these  were  "originals  of  designs  illustrating 
an  interlude  entitled  King  Glumpus,  in  the 
style  of  Bombastes  Furioso,  which  was  played 
by  amateurs  in  1837,  and  of  which  only  a  few 
copies  were  published." 

This  ^'interlude"  seems  to  have  escaped 
Thackeray  collectors  heretofore,  and,  so  far 
as  we  know,  it  is  not  included  in  any  of  the 
published  editions  or  bibliographies  of 
Thackeray's  works.  Copies  of  King  Glumpus 
have,  however,  at  last  appeared,  as  all 
printed  books  in  time  have  a  way  of  doing, 
and  one  of  them  has  come  to  America.  It  is  a 
small  octavo  pamphlet  of  sixteen  pages,  in 
blank  yellow  covers,  with  three  full-page  il- 
lustrations, similar  to  those  reproduced  from 
the    original    drawings    in    the    Autographic 


Mirror,  The  title  in  full  is  jKing  Glumpus: 
An  Interlude  \  In  One  Act.  \  [tor  private  circu 
latum  only.]  \  London:  \  1837.  | 

The  play  was  printed  for  private  circula- 
tion, and  Thackeray  is  said  to  have  acted  a 
part  in  it  It  is,  in  fact,  Thackeray's  first  printed 
book,  though  he  had  previously  contrib- 
uted to  various  periodicals,  such  as  The  Stwb, 
The  Gotonsman,  The  National  Standard  and 
loumal  of  Literature,  Science,  Music,  Theatri- 
cals and  the  Fine  Arts,  and  perhaps  others. 
The  existence  of  the  play  seems  to  be  un- 
known to  even  Mrs.  Richmond  Ritchie,  and,  in 
the  new  Biographical  Edition  of  her  father's 
works,  she  states  that  the  first  of  his  writings 
ever  published  in  book  form  was  the  1838 
Philadelphia  edition  of  The  Yellowplush  Cor- 
respondence. King  Glumpus,  however,  must 
take  precedence.  Admirers  of  the  author 
will  find  both  text  and  illustrations  extremely 
Thackerayesque. 

Luther  S.  Livingston.] 


KING  GLUMPUS 

DRAMATIS    PERSONiE. 

Glumpus,  King  of  (Sugar)  Candy. 
Lord  Lollypop,  Prime  Minister, 
Earl  of  Grub,  Admiral  of  the  Fleet. 
The  Queen. 
Lady  Lollypop, 
Lady  Hopkins,  ) 

Lady  Popkins,   V  Maids  of  Honour. 
Lady  Tomkins,  ) 

SCENE  I. 

Apartment  in  the  Palace.    King  Glumpus 

reclining  on  a  Sofa. 
Enter  Lord  Lollypop,  Prime  Minister. 
Lollypop.    Hail  mighty  Glumpus !  pry- 
thee  Glumpus  tell, 
How  fares  King  Glumpus  ?  Glumpus,  are 

ye  well  ? 
No  answer !  Glumpus,  surely  thou'rt  not 

glumpy,— 
Well,  if  ye'll  answer  not,  why,  then  I'll 
thump  ye. 

[Hits  him  on  the  side: 
— the  King  starts  up. 
King.    Struck  in  the  ribs !  soft,  soft,  I 
do  but  dream, 


Yet  with  the  pain  Tm  half  inclined  to 
scream. 

[Sees  Lollypop. 
Ah !  Lollypop,  great  Minister  of  State ! 
I  hope  you're  well,  we  have  not  met  of 
late. 
Lollypop.      Most    gracious    Glumpus, 
Monarch  of  our  land, 
I'm  glad  once  more  to  grasp  your  royal 
hand; 

[Gives  the  King  a  hearty  squeeze. 
And  thus,  my  liege,  upon  my  knee  whilst 

kneeling, 
I  beg  to  state,  how  vastly  well  Fm  feel- 
ing: 
I  ne'er  was  better  in  my  life, — and  hope, 
That  you,  like  me,  are  not  inclined  to 
mope. 
King.     Thanks,  Lolly,  thanks,  these 
looks  methink  betell. 
That  I,  like  you,  am  wonderfully  well. 

But  now  to  business 

[They  draw  round  the  table,  on  which 
are  placed  writing  materials. 

Hand  me  o'er  the  paper. 
The  pens,  and  ink,  the  sealing  wax,  and 

taper, 
I  wish  to  write  His  Majesty  of  Denmark, 
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But  how  am  I  to  make  this  horrid  pen 
mark? 

[  Throws  down  the  pen  and 
takes  up  another. 
Ah  I   This  will  do: — now  LoUypop,  I'm 

thinking. 
All  Denmark's  naval  force,  forthwith  of 

sinking. 
Because,  d'ye  see,  of  ships  they've  got 

too  many. 
Whilst  we,  my  Lolly,  somehow  haven't 
any. 
Lollypop.    O!  happy  thought,  the  na- 
tion likes  a  rumpus, 
A  row,  like  this,  will  please  the  folks, 
dread  Glumpus. 
King.    The  task  is  done, — what  think 
ye  of  our  letter  ? 

[Lollypop  reads  it. 
Lollypop.    If  'twere  my  own,  it  scarcely 
could  be  better. 
'Tisshort,  and  sweet, — yet  full  of  weighty 

matter : 
Shows  a  great  mind ! 

King.  Oh !  Lollypop,  you  Hatter ! 

[Blushes  immoderately. 
What  ho!  without! 
Enter  the  Earl  of  Grub  in  Naval 
Uniform. 
Lord  Grub,  this  billet-doux. 
For  Denmark's  King,  I'll  e'en  entrust  to 

you: 
'Tis  of  vast  moment,  see  it's  not  delayed ; 
Here's  twopence  too ; — pray  let  the  post 
be  paid. 
Grub.    My  Sovereign  Liege,  my  head 
ni  forfeit,  if  I 
Don't  let  old  Denmark  have  it  in  a  jiffy! 
[Flics  off  the  stage. 
King.    Off  like  a  shot !  That  Grub's  a 
sprightly  fellow, 
I'll  henceforth  make  him  Admiral  of  the 

Yellow: 
And  when  our  fleet  is  ready — then  Lord 

Grub, 
Shall  sail  for  Denmark  in  a  good-sized 

tub, 
Taking  command. 
Lollypop.  There's  none,  I'm  sure, 

more  fit. 
In  choosing  Grub,  you've  made  a  lucky 
hit. 
King.    And  now  our  work  is  for  the 
present  ended. 
I  beg  you'll  leave  the  room,  nor  be  of- 
fended, 
Since  'tis  our  pleasure  to  be  left  alone. 
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LoUypop.    E'er  you  can  say  "Jack  Rob- 
inson," I'm  gone. 

[Exit  LoUypop. 
King.    (Solus.)    'Tis  very  strange,  just 
now,  when  I  awoke. 
And  felt  a  pain,  as  though  I'd  had  a 

poke; 
Strange   dreams    disturb'd    my    rest,    I 

thought  my  life, 
Was  sought   by   Lolly — jealous   of  his 

wife. 
Soft!  soft!   I   heard   a  noise,   a  female 

tread. 
Exquisite  sound!     I'd   better  hide   my 
head. 

[Pops  into  a  closet. 
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Enter  Lady  Lollypop, 
L.  Lol.    What !  no  one  here !  ah !  woe  is 
me,  alack ! 
I'm  sick  at  heart,  my  brains  are  on  the 

rack: 
Hither  1  came,  and  thought  to  meet  the 

King, 
Oh !  Lollypop,  my  heart  is  on  the  wing, 
I   feel  in  love,  but  not  with   thee,  my 

Lolly, 
The  King,  alone,  has  caused  my  melan- 
choly. 

[The  King  starts  out  of  the  closet. 
Lady  L.  screams,  the  King  throws 
himself  at  her  feci. 
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King.    Ha!  say  not  so,  bright  angel, 

here  I  vow — 
L.  Lol.     If  Lolly  comes  there'll  be  a 

precious  row! 
King.    Hang  Lolly! 
L.  Lol.  So  say  L 

King.  What's  he  to  me  ? 

I'd  hang  a  dozen  Lollypops  for  thee  1 

And  by  this  kiss  I  swear 

L.  Lol.  Here  comes  Lord  Lolly, 

And  I,  alas  I  am  ruin'd  for  my  folly. 

[The  King  rushes  off  on  ofte 

sidey  she  on  the  other. 
Enter  Lollypop. 
Lol.  Thunder  and  lightning !  Glumpus 
and  my  wife ; 
'Tis  clear !  he  runs, — ^aye,  runs  too  for  his 
Hfe. 
[Rushes  after  the  King  sword  in  hand. 

SCENE  II. 
An  Apartment  in  the  Palace. — Queen  and 
three  Maids  of  Honour,  Lady  Hop- 
kins,   Lady    Popkins,   and   Lady 
ToMKiNS  seated  round  a  table  playing 
at  Whist: — after  playing  a  few  cards 
Lady  Hopxins  jumps  up  in  a  great 
passion  and  throws  down  her  cards. 
L.  Hopkins.    I'll  play  no  more!    Her 
Majesty's  a  cheat. 
She's  got  a  Knave  of  Clubs  beneath  her 

feet: 
Night  after  night  I've  lost  my  money 

fast. 
Suspecting  oft, — I've  found  her  out  at 
last. 

[Rise,  and  advapice  to 
the  front  of  stage. 
Q.     She  calls  me  cheat, — that's  more 
than  I  can  stand — I 

[Seats  herself. 
Feel    I'm    fainting, — fetch    a    drop    of 
brandy ! 

[Goes  into  hysterics. 
Lady  Pop.    Help!  help! 
Lady  Tom.  Help!  help! 

Lculy  Pop.    Her  Majesty's  in  a  flurry. 
Queen.    Bring  me  the  brandy. 
Lady  Tom.  Don't  be  in  a  hurry. 

[Lady  P.  pours  sofne  down  her  throat. 
Queen.     Ha!  now  I'm  better — hence- 
forth Lady  Hopkins, 
(Hear   Lady  Tomkins — mark   it.    Lady 

Popkins), 
Henceforth,  for  ever,  from  my  presence 

go, 
Thou  saucy  woman,  get  thee  gone,  and 
know 


What  'tis  to  call  me  cheat!    I'll  tell  the 

King; 
Those  ears  of  thine  His  Majesty  shall 

wring : 
Wring  till  they're  red — Avaunt !  and  quit 

my  sight. 
Lady  Hop.    I've  no  desire  to  stay,  and 

so,  good  night : 
Farewell  for  ever!  should  we  chance  to 

meet. 
And   play   another   rubber — pray   don't 

cheat.  [Exit. 

Queen.     (Still  considerably  flurried.) 
That  odious  monster: — now  that  she  is 

gone, 
And  we  three  ladies  here  are  left  alone. 
And  three  can't  play  a  rubber,  what  d'ye 

say. 
If  we  resume  our  game  some  other  day? 
Lady  P.    'Tis  all  the  same  to  me. 
Lady  T.  The  same  to  me  too. 

Queen.    Then  my  proposal  both  of  you 

agree  to. 
Music,  'tis  said,  will  soothe  the  savage 

breast, 
And  calm  the  spirits,  when  like  mine 

opprest : 
Strike    up,    fair    damsels,    sing    some 

heav'nly  strain. 
Something  that's  sad,  yet  soothing  to 

the  brain, 
**If  I  had  a  donkey  zvot  wouldn't  go," 
Or  if  it  please  me  not,  then  "J^^^P  J^"^ 

Crow," 
In   short,   whatever  air  you   chance   to 

know. 

[Lady  Tomkins  sings. 

Air: — "King  of  the  Cannibal  Islands'* 

O!  have  you  seen  the  Cabs  of  late, 
That  drive  around  the  town  so  great. 
If  you  have  not,  'tis  not  too  late. 

The  Cabs  of  our  comical  Island. 
These  funny  Cabs  have  got  one  seat, 
Over  the  head's  the  driver's  feet, 
Which  we  don't  think  looks  very  neat. 

The  Cabs  of  our  comical  Island. 

[Lady  Popkins  joins  in  the  Chorus.] 

Hoke  poke  Cabs  and  Cart, 
Tilbury,  Tandem,   Gig  so  smart. 
You  see  we've  got  them  all  by  heart, 
The  Cabs  of  our  comical  Island. 

Queen.    Exquisite  strain !  it  seems  my 
grief  to  smother, 
Come,   Lady  Tomkins,  pray  strike   up 
another. 

A^^'.—^Yankee  Doodle:' 

Time  rolls  on  surprising  fast. 

It  beats  the  Greenwich  Railway: 
A  year  has  past,  since  Christmas  last. 

But  not  in  such  a  stale  way. 
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There's  not  a  day.  I'll  boldly  say, 

But  something  new  is  started; 
The  world's  grown  mad,  at  which  I'm  glad, 

Men  ought  to  be  light-hearted. 
The  queerest  thing's  the  great  balloon, 

I   really  shouldn't  wonder, 
If  very  soon  they  reach  the  moon, 

Though  very  far  asunder: 
And  when  to  earth  it  dolh  descend. 

How  folks  will  Mr.  Green  teaze, 
To  ascertain,  as  some  maintain. 

If  the  moon  be  made  oF  green  cheese. 

Qwen.    Thanks,  ladies,  thanks,  those 
strains  have  sooth'd  my  head. 

{Goes  up  to  tlm  table  and 
pours  out  a  glass. 
I'll  take  another  drop — and  then  to  bed. 
Lady  P.    Come,  Lady  Tomkins,  wish 
the  Queen  good-night. 
Our  fly  is  at  the  door — 

Lady  T.  Drive  on,  all's  right : 

I'm  ready  now  thy  summons  to  attend, 
Adieu,  fair  Queen,  our  steps  we'll  home- 
ward bend.  [Exeunt. 
Queen.    They're  off,  and  so  am  I,  but 
not  to  bed. 
I'm  up  to  fun, — the  brandy's  in  my  head. 

SCENE  III. 
Apartment  in  the  Palace. — Lord  Lolly- 
pop  discoz-ered,  solus. 
Lord  L.    Ah!  woe  is  me,  alack-a-day, 
alas! 
I  little  thought  that  this  would  come  to 

pass 
When  first  I  met  and  woo'd  my  gentle 
Molly, 


Gave  her  my  hand,  and  made  her  Lady 

Lolly: 
False-hearted  woman !  once  plain  Molly 

Brown, 
A  butcher's  daughter  of  old  Brentford 

town, 
Rais'd  to  high  rank,  to  all  this  world  can 

give. 
That  makes  it  worth  a  woman's  while  to 

live ; — 
But  break  my  heart — I  cannot  bear  to 

think. 
And  since  it  happened  haven't  slept  a 

wink: 
Soft,  soft,  they  come,  I'll  stow  myself 

away. 
Lie  still  my  soul,  and  list  to  what  they 

say. 
To  wait  one  moment  e'en,  I  feel  thou'rt 

loth, 
Yet  rest  thee  still,  I  mean  to  slay  them 

both.  [Goes  behind  the  screen. 

Enter  King  Glumpus  arm  in  arm  with 
Lady  Lollypop. 
Lady  L.    E'en  so,  sweet  Glumpy. 
Lord  L.  (Aside.)   Death !  she  calls  him 

Glumpy, 
Perfidious    monster !    how    I'd    like    to 

thump  ve. 
Lady  L.  "What's  that!  ah  me!  did'st 

thou  not  hear  a  row  ? 
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King,    I  heard  the  distant  lowing  of  a 

cow. 
Lady  L.    Methought  I  heard  a  \  oice  so 

nice  Lord  Lolly's. 
King.     Fie,  silly  girl!  away  with  all 
these  follies; 
Have  I  not  told  ye  whilst  thou'rt  true  to 

me, 
I'd  hang  a  dozen  LoUypops  for  thee! 

Lord  L,  (Starts  from  behitid  the  screen,) 
Base  bragging  knave,  that's  easier  said 

than  done, 
Hang  me,  Sir,  if  your  Majesty  hangs 
one. 
King,      That's    to    be    proved,    we'll 
shortly  see  who's  right, 
My  soul's  in  arms  and  eager  for  the  fight. 
Lord  L.     One  moment  pause  till  I've 
turned  up  my  cuff. 
And  hanged  be  he  who  first  cries  "Hold, 
enough." 

[  They  fight,  and  the  King 
is  mortally  wounded. 
King,     Oh,   my!   I'm   justly   served; 
I'm  killed  outright, 
And  scarce  have  breath  enough  to  say 

good-night : 
My  head's  all  swimming,  Oh !  Oh !  Ah  1 

Oh! 
I'll  snatch  a  kiss,  sweet  angel,  ere  I  go. 
[Kisses  Lady  L.  and  apparently  expires. 

Enter  the  Queen. 
Queen,      {Perfectly   horrified.)     What! 

Glumpus  killed! 
Lord  L.  The  fault  is  hers. 

Queen.  Thou  slave ! 

Take  that, — and  follow  Glumpus  to  the 
grave.  [Stabs  Lady  Lolly. 

Queen.    O !  sorry  day  I  O !  day  so  full 
of  strife — 
I've  lost  my  husband! 

Lord  L.  And  I  have  lost  my  wife. 

Sad  is  my  fate !  a  widower  I  can't  tarry. 

Queen.    Nor  I  a  widow. 

Lord  L.       Then  prythee  let  us  marry ! 

Queen.    Well  said,  Lord  Lolly, — now 

the  King  is  dead, 

I'll  tell  thee,  this  has  long  been  in  my 

head: 
I  meant  to  poison  Glumpus  and  your 
wife. 
King.    O !  horrible !    I've  yet  enough 
of  life 
To  be  revenged. 

[Starts  up,  stabs  her,  and  falls  again. 
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Queen,    All's  fairly  up  with  me. 


[Dies. 

Lord  L.     And  I  alone  am  left — this 
must  not  be. 
I  do  remember  Doctor  Bolus  said, 
A  little  laudanum  soon  will  reach  the 

head. 
The  Doctor,  too,  I've  little  doubt  was 

right, 
And  so  I'll  take  a  drop,  and  then — good- 
night. 

[Goes  to  a  cupboard  and  brings 
out  a  quart  bottle  of  laudanum, 
which  he  drinks  freely. 
'Tis   in   my  veins   already — ^laudanum's 
very  handy, 

[Screws  up  his  mouth. 
But  does  not  taste  one-half  so  nice  as 

brandy. 
How  soon  it  tells — I  feel  I'm  sinking 

fast. 
Another   moment   perhaps   will   be   my 

last: 
That   moment's   up — and   sure   enough 
I'm  down.  [Falls. 

Close  by  the  butcher's  child,  sweet  Molly 
Brown. 
Lady  L.    La !  love  ye !  I'm  not  dead. 

[Jumps  up. 
Queen.  Nor  I! 

King.  Nor  I ! 

Lord  L.    Then  I'm  a  Dutchman  if  I 
mean  to  die. 

[All  get  up  and  dance  ''Jim  Crow." 

We'll  turn  about  and  wheel  about, 

And  do  just  so; 
Every  time  we  wheel  about, 

We'll  jump  Jim  Crow. 

King.    Silence,  ye  knaves!  remember 

I'm  the  King, 
'Tis  not  our  royal  pleasure  you  should 

sing.  [Steps  forward  and  ad- 

dresses the  audience. 
Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  I've  a  word  to 

say — 
You  know,  that  those  who  fight,  and  run 

away, 
Live    but    to   fight   again    some    other 

day  ;— 
So  let  me  hope,  that  we  who've  died  in 

sorrow, 
May  live  this  night  to  die  again  to-mor- 
row. 
[Curtain  drops  amidst  thunders  of  applause. 

W.  M.  Thackeray. 


SORROWS 

OF 

WERTHER. 


VAarwn  btd  »h^   tor  Chartott* 
Sucb  at  word*  ooutd  ntv*r  ultip; 

\tA>uld  you  koow  how  Knl  h«  tn*t  hw? 
She  wm  ftulting  bfead  tod  butter. 


Chdi^otto  wManiappied  lady, 
A  And  a  tnoni   man  was  Wtrlbfr, 

Andjop  all  IIm  waiJtb  of  indict, 
WouJd  do  notfaiDg   for  to  burlbcf^ 

JSa  be  iigtMd  and   pip«d  and  P^lvdi 
And  b<i  nastion    lioiled  and  bubbfed  ,  a 

T;II  Im  bl^w  hit  s.lly  brains  out.  ^ 

And   no  rnora    wai    by  it  troubled 


Ghvlotto,  bavwB  s««o  hii  body 
Borne  before    h*i>  on  a  thut>«», 

Like  a  well-conducted  person, 
Went  on  cutting  bread   and   butter. 


(UJf.  Jk^^^y) 


—From  the  "Sketch." 
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The  composite  Kipling  hero,  if  he 
could  be  placed  before  us,  would  astound 
us  by  his  frank  humanity.  He  would 
drink — sometimes  to  the  point  of  get- 
ting gloriously  drunk — he  would  smoke 
incessantly;  he  would  make  outrageous 
love  to  his  neighbour's  wife;  he  would 
have  his  moments  of  depression  and  ela- 
tion; he  would  possess  brains,  energy 
and  stupendous  cheek.  His  nationality 
would,  of  course,  be  American.  At  about 
the  age  of  thirty-two  he  would  marry 
himself  for  love  with  the  composite  Kip- 
ling heroine,  the  description  of  whom 
would  be  out.of  place  here.  But  what  we 
would  remember  of  him  most  vividly 
would  be  his  cheek,  and  his  American- 
ism. In  Kipling's  more  recent  prose 
work  the  occasional  ring  of  insincerity 
that  sounded  through  much  of  his  early 
writing  has  happily  been  absent.  There 
are  those  who  find  it  hard  to  reconcile 
the  reverence  of  the  "Recessional"  with 
the  popular  and  probably  just  estimate 
of  his  cynical  genius,  but  that  is  a  mere 
detail,  and  nowhere  has  he  bewrayed  the 
wholesale  and  unscrupulous  sacrifice  of 
fact  to  effect  that  was  the  very  substance 
of  American  Notes.  The  "Notes"  have 
been  pretty  well  forgiven  and  forgotten. 
Americans  don't  lose  temper  over  Martin 
Chuzzlewit  any  more.  We  have  become 
accustomed  to  that  sort  of  thing ;  we  are 
doing  quite  well,  thank  you !  and  after  a 
moment's  irritation  are  inclined  to  think 
of  our  critics  with  kindly,  pitying  curios- 
ity. Easterners,  on  the  whole,  rather  en- 
joyed the  malicious  exaggeration  of  Kip- 
ling's notes.  Those  absurd  Chicagoans, 
who  had  grown  so  aggressive  with  their 
big  buildings,  their  stock  yards  and  their 
Fair,  richly  deserved  the  trouncing,  and 
as  he  wisely  refrained  from  trying  to  be 
funny  at  the  expense  of  New  York  or 
Boston  or  Philadelphia  or  Washington, 
we  accepted  with  really  civilised  forti- 
tude his  abuse  of  our  neighbours  and 
frankly  gave  him  the  honour  due  the 
creator  of  Mulvaney  and  Dravot.  He  was 
a  very  young  and  very  clever  man  with  a 
reputation  for  impudence  to  sustain,  and 
there  is  probably  no  better  refutation  of 
his  American  Notes  than  the  portrait  of 


the  American  Tarvin  in  The  Naulahka. 
Standing  by  himself  Nicholas  Tarvin 
claims  hardly  more  than  passing  atten- 
tion. He  is  interesting  in  that  he  com- 
bines all  those  qualities  of  heart  and  head 
which  go  to  make  the  complete  Kipling 
hero  (which  means  that  he  is  a  worker, 
that  he  has  brains,  courage,  and,  above 
all,  cheek,  that  he  rides  bucking  horses 
and  dents  flying  coins)  and  that  he  is 
evidently  meant  by  his  creator  as  a  rep- 
resentative American.  Among  Kipling's 
men  he  is  not  easily  to  be  classified.  He 
and  two  or  three  others  occupy  niches 
apart. 

Despite  all  that  has  been  written  of  the 
absolute  originality  of  Kipling's  tales 
and  characters,  there  was  much  in  his 
early  work,  the  work  done  during  his 
connection  with  E.  K.  Robinson  on  the 
Civil  and  Military  Gazette  at  Lahore,  that 
was  strongly  suggestive  of  Thackeray's 
influence.  To  mediocrity  the  influence  of 
the  author  of  the  Book  of  Snobs  is  often 
blighting:  to  Kipling  it  was  a  spur  and 
inspiration.  The  writer  without  real 
strength  is  too  ready  to  accept  Thack- 
eray's view  of  life  as  complete  for  all 
times  and  environments,  and  to  drift  into 
mere  imitation.  Kipling  confined  himself 
to  accepting  Thackeray's  understanding 
of  that  part  of  the  world  and  the  human 
heart  of  which  he  himself  had  no  knowl- 
edge, and  with  each  day  the  debt  grew 
less.  Compare,  for  instance,  the  club- 
room  scene  in  "The  Story  of  the  Gadsbys" 
with  a  similar  scene  in  the  forty-seventh 
chapter  of  The  Neivcom^s.  There  could 
be  no  suspicion  of  imitation,  but  the  sug- 
gestion is  apparent.  In  both  the  story  is 
carried  on  by  the  same  device,  almost  by 
the  same  men.  In  both  the  dialogue  is 
too  witty.  We  are  prone  to  ridicule  as 
unnatural  and  absurd  the  stately,  pomp- 
ous Alexandrines  of  the  old  tragedy. 
They  violated  reality,  certainly,  but  for  a 
purpose,  and  a  future  age  may  as  justly 
find  fault  with  the  present-day  novelists 
who  make  their  club  men  talk  in  epi- 
gram. 

Despite  the  clearness  with  which  most 
of  Kipling's  men  stand  out  from  the 
background  of  his  stories,  there  are  few 
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authors  whose  characters  are  so  difficult 
to  analyse  as  individual  types.  None 
knows  better  than  he  that  the  age  of 
heavy-weight  novelists  is  past.  Our 
literary  bruisers  to-day  are  mostly  ban- 
tams and  feathers;  here  and  there  a 
sprinkling  of  light  and  middle  weights, 
whose  mission  is  to  entertain  us  with 
limited  bouts  spaced  off  into  rounds  of 
twenty-four  hundred  words  or  so  each, 
and,  to  cvry  the  fistic  figure  further,  to 
be  followed  by  long  periods  of  lazy 
money-winning  on  the  stage  and  lecture 
platform.  The  thunderous,  boring  meth- 
ods of  the  days  of  Belcher,  Cribb,  and 
** Gentleman"  Jackson  are  no  more  obso- 
lete than  the  three-volume  novel.  Long 
introductory  dissertations  are  but  a  de- 
gree more  modern  than  "Poems  by  a 
Person  of  Quality;"  and  Kipling  from 
thebeginningof  his  career  has, after  a  few 
curt  descriptive  strokes,  swept  us  away 
with  the  rush  and  fire  of  the  story  he  had 
to  tell.  This  is  much  more  the  case  with 
his  men  than  with  his  women.  But  they 
were  so  human,  so  keenly  alive  that  we 
accepted  them  at  once  and  made  place 
for  them  in  the  Valhalla  of  heroes  and 
heroines  among  Gil  Bias,  Don  Quixote, 
Argan,  Goriot,  Colonel  Newcome,  D'Ar- 
tagnan,  Tartarin,  Esmond,  Captain 
Bunsby,  or  whoever  the  reader's  favour- 
ites may  be.  In  our  enthusiasm  their 
right  is  never  questioned,  it  is  only  on 
close  analysis  that  we  realise  with  amaze 
how  slight  is  their  tangible  claim  and 
how  much  of  them  is  born  merely  of  sug- 
gestion. Bronckhorst  is  a  brute  who 
bullies  his  wife  outrageously;  Moriarty 
drinks  secretly;  Strickland,  a  dark-eyed 
young  civilian  with  a  taste  for  secret  in- 
vestigation, Jellaludin  Mcintosh,  a  most 
striking  character,  quotes  fragments  of 
Greek,  writes  a  strange  book,  and  says 
"Good  heavens,  I  was  once  an  Oxford 
man !"  In  black  and  white  this  is  about 
all.  But  between  the  lines  we  had  read 
their  past  and  present,  we  knew  all  about 
Bronckhorst's  courtship,  the  number  of 
Moriarty's  relatives  in  England  and  Con- 
naught,  the  intimate  details  of  Mcin- 
tosh's early  misfortunes.  These  men  told 
their  life  stories  in  their  talk  and  their 
gestures.  The  complexity  of  Kipling  has 
never  been  sufficiently  urged.  It  is  often 
quite  impossible  to  detach  the  story  and 
its  hero  or  heroine  from  that  particular 
portion  of  the  world  in  which  the  scene 


is  laid.  Weakened  bv  the  cruel  Indian 
sun  Moriarty  has  taken  to  drinking  se- 
cretly. A  worthless  woman  attaches  him 
to  her  train  and  he,  believing  in  her  im- 
plicitly, pulls  himself  together  for  her 
sake.  It  is  a  mere  detail  of  life,  incom- 
plete and  apparently  without  dramatic 
possibilities.  By  a  mere  touch  Kipling 
has  shown  us  the  contrast,  the  man  alone 
against  the  feasting,  drinking,  posture- 
making,  scandal-loving  world.  It  is  in 
this  remarkable  power  over  mere  details 
that  Kipling's  originality  lies.  This  is 
equally  as  true  of  his  tales  of  pure  ad- 
venture. The  motive  of  ** Drums  of  the 
Fore  and  Aft"  is  by  no  means  new ;  before 
"Bimi"  orang-outangs  have  been  jealous 
of  men's  wives ;  "The  Mark  of  the  Beast" 
brings  no  new  horror  into  fiction;  the 
device  of  "The  Man  Who  Would  be 
King"  (an  imperial  tale,  of  his  stories  the 
most  characteristic,  furnishing  the  best 
key  to  the  greatness  and  limitations  of 
the  man,  combining  as  it  does  all  the 
qualities  of  his  extraordinary  power  and 
originality)  is  of  the  simplest  and  oldest. 

There  are  three  property  air-castles 
over  which  every  man  of  any  imagina- 
tion whatever,  at  some  time  in  his  life 
frivols  pleasantly  away  many  hours. 
From  all  other  air-castles  they  must  be 
classed  apart,  for  in  their  splendid  ab- 
surdity they  are  dependent  upon  no  con- 
dition or  environment.  He  who  dreams 
by  day  of  being  a  great  poet,  a  great 
actor,  a  great  painter,  or  a  great  finan- 
cier, must  have  a  bent  for  scribbling  or 
daubing  or  spouting  or  money  getting. 
Such  day  dreams  are  merely  local  and 
individual.  But  imagine  yourself  be- 
coming suddenly  the  possessor  of  wealth, 
not  to  the  mere  point  of  vulgar  luxury 
and  affluence,  but  wealth  illimitable; 
wealth  that  is  power;  that  is  of  that  in- 
tangible vastness  that  makes  you  the 
peer  of  kings.  That  is  the  first  of  the 
three  great  property  air  dreams.  Vast 
as  are  the  literary  and  dramatic  possi- 
bilities of  the  theme,  they  were  practi- 
cally exhausted  in  The  Count  of  Monte 
Cristo, 

The  second  of  these  day  dreams  deals 
with  the  establishment  of  a  mighty  se- 
cret society,  working  silently  and  tire- 
lessly toward  certain  noble  ends ;  achiev- 
ing them  through  sheer  strength  of 
unity.  The  elder  Dumas  ran  this  theme 
through     countless    volumes:     George 
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Sand  made  use  of  it  in  Consuelo  and  in 
The  Countess  of  Rudolstadt.  Balzac  went 
farther  and  attempted  to  bring  it  into 
every-day  life;  actually  organised  such 
an  order ;  believed  in  it  with  naive  ardour ; 
and  found  huge  delight  in  saluting  his 
brother  Invincibles  when  he  met  them  in 
society,  with  great  winks  and  grimaces. 
The  third  and  most  magnificent  day 
dream,  being  a  king,  may  be  attained  in 
various  ways.  Ego,  for  instance,  am 
perched  upon  a  high  revolving  stool,  try- 
ing vainly  to  balance  two  pages  of  a  big 
leather-bound  book,  in  a  musty,  dusty 
office  somewhere  on  the  lower  end  of 
Manhattan  Island.  Then,  without  pre- 
liminary blare  of  trumpets  are  ushered 
in  several  grave  little  old  gentlemen  in 
black,  who  inform  me  respectfully  that 
Ego  am  the  long-lost  heir  apparent  of 
the  throne  of  Illyria,  and  that  a  22-knot 
armoured  cruiser,  flying  the  purple  and 
gray  Illyrian  royal  standard  is  lying  at 
anchor  off  Tompkinsville  waiting  to  bear 
me  away  to  my  loyal  and  enthusiastic 
people.  Again,  if  Ego  have  an  imagina- 
tion for  ways  and  means,  Ego  may  find 
myself  in  some  Oriental  empire  at  a  time 
of  great  political  crisis,  dye  my  face,  don 
a  pigtail,  and  with  the  connivance  of  an 
adroit  and  crafty  prime  minister,  seize 
the  throne  and  wisely  sway  the  imperial 
sceptre.  There  are  also  many  other 
ways.  In  fiction  a  reporter  once  became 
a  king:  Rudolph  Rassendyl  sat  for  a 
time  upon  the  throne  of  Ruritania ;  there 
were  two  illiterate  loafers  who  had  been 
soldiers,  engine  drivers,  newspaper  cor- 
respondents and  about  everything  else, 
who  founded  an  empire  in  Afghanistan, 
an  empire  that  was  to  furnish  two  hun- 
dred thousand  fighting  men  to  cut  in  on 
Russia's    flank.      And    Carnehan    was 


crucified,  but  lived  and  came  back  over 
the  mountains,  misshapen  and  mad,  car- 
rying in  a  leather  bag  the  crowned  and 
dried-up  head  of  Daniel  Dravot. 

To  those  whose  admiration  of  Rud- 
yard  Kipling's  work  is  most  sincere  and 
heartfelt,  "The  Man  Who  Would  be 
King"  is  incomparable.  Interest  in  tht 
tale  itself  is  all  but  lost  in  our  astonish- 
ment at  the  richness  of  the  man's  mind, 
his  marvellous  insight  into  the  human 
heart,  the  fire  and  raciness  of  his  style. 

The  Irish  are  the  Gascons  of  the  Brit- 
ish Isles  and  occasionally  we  recognise 
a  bit  of  D'Artagnan  peering  out  from 
under  Mulvaney's  cap.  Mr.  Kipling 
frankly  avows  the  inspiration,  and  in 
addition  has  given  us  a  Porthos  in  Lea- 
royd  and  a  regimental  Aramis  in  Stanley 
Ortheris.  Mulvaney  has  all  the  dash  and 
dexterity  of  D'Artagnan,  and,  like  the 
musketeer  of  Louis  XIII.,  he  is  an  un- 
mitigated blackguard.  But  the  men  of 
fiction  are  not  to  be  measured  by  the 
mean  standards  of  every-day  life.  We 
don't  ask  of  them  that  they  be  good 
fathers  and  husbands,  paying  their  debts 
and  leading  clean  and  wholesome  lives ; 
only  that  they  be  men,  frank,  jovial,  and 
generous — with  other  people's  money  if 
they  have  none  of  their  own.  Mulvaney 
is  a  great  scoundrel  made  amiable.  It  is 
hard  to  say  for  what  we  admire  him.  But 
then  the  most  virtuous  reader  has  a 
sneaking  fondness  for  Barry  Lyndon, 
blackleg  and  wife-beater,  and  Mulvaney 
is  a  staunch  friend  and  worthy  soldier. 
There  it  ends.  He  is  a  drunkard,  a  bar- 
rack-room Don  Juan,  and  the  tinge  of 
sadness  which  redeems  him  from  utter 
savagery  is  at  heart  mostly  selfishness 
and  vanity. 

Arthur  Bartlett  Maurice. 


MR.  KIPLING  AT   THE   CROSS-ROADS* 


It  is  generally  reported  that  this  last 
book  of  Mr.  Kipling's  is  selling  more 
freely  and  more  extensively  than  any 
other  of  his  has  ever  sold.  This  fact 
rather  confirms  us  in  a  belief  which  long 
ago  crystallised  in  our  mind  that  it  is  by  a 

*The  Day's  Work.  By  Rudyard  Kipling. 
Illustrated.  New  York:  The  Doubleday  and 
McQure  Company. 


man's  best  work  that  he  makes  his  repu- 
tation, while  it  is  by  his  worst  work 
that  he  makes  his  money.  Not  that  this 
book  as  a  whole  is  the  worst  thing  that 
Mr.  Kipling  has  done ;  and  for  that  mat- 
ter, the  worst  of  his  work  is  better  than 
the  best  of  most  other  men.  But  this 
much  we  feel  bound  to  say,  that  the  vol- 
ume now.  before  us  contains  a  large  pro- 
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portion  of  stories  which  no  one  would 
care  to  read  a  second  time,  and  which  arc 
distinctly  ephemeral  and  unworthy  to  be 
set  beside  his  masterpieces.  To  be  sure, 
there  is  nothing  here  that  so  nearly 
verges  upon  the  flat  and  fatuous  as  did  his 
"Brugglesmith,"  which  appeared  several 
years  ago,  and  which  represents  the  low- 
water  mark  of  his  genius;  but  on  the 
other  hand,  there  is  nothing  that  is  half  so 
good  as  "The  Drums  of  the  Fore  and  Aft," 
**Without  Benefit  of  Clergy,"  "The  Story 
of  the  Gadsbys,"  and  a  dozen  others  that 
leap  at  once  into  the  mind  whenever  Mr. 
Kipling's  name  is  mentioned.  Most  of 
the  present  stories  appear  to  have  been 
written  to  fill  magazine  orders,  and  many 
of  them  lack  either  the  spontaneity  and 
firmness  of  grip  so  characteristic  of  Mr. 
Kipling  at  his  best,  or  else  they  deal  with 
themes  whose  very  nature  prevents  him 
from  winning  anything  more  perma- 
nently valuable  than  a  succ^s  d'estime. 
Certain  of  the  stories,  such  as  "The 
Bridge  Builders,"  "The  Tomb  of  his 
Ancestors,"  "William  the  Conqueror," 
and  "The  Maltese  Cat"  take  us  once 
more  to  India — the  India  which  Mr. 
Kipling  in  part  discovered  for  us  and 
perhaps  in  part  created  for  us,  just  as  Sir 
Walter  Scott  discovered  and  created  the 
romantic  Highlands.  These  stories  are 
all  most  admirable.  One  reads  them  again 
and  again  with  pleasure  and  with  a  feel- 
ing that  here  is  something  which  no 
other  man  than  Mr.  Kipling  could  pos- 
sibly have  done,  a  feeling  that  we  are 
being  taken  into  the  very  heart  of  things 
and  made  to  have  an  intimate  and  per- 
fect knowledge  that  could  be  given  us  by 
no  one  else. 

On  the  other  hand,  here  are  some  of 
Mr.  Kipling's  American  stories — his 
horses  that  talk  respectively  in  the  Down 
East  and  in  the  Kansas  dialect,  his  loco- 
motive that  is  personified  and  the  story 
of  which  is  thoroughly  inchoate  and  un- 
meaning, and  also  his  other  tale  of  the 
Anglicised  American  who  flagged  an  ex- 
press train  in  England  and  got  into  trou- 
ble with  the  railway  company,  and  then 
got  out  of  it  again  as  soon  as  he  let 
it  be  known  to  the  company's  repre- 
sentatives that  he  was  an  American  and 
therefore  nationally  and  inevitably  ec- 
centric. These  stories  excite  in  us  a  cer- 
tain feeling  of  exasperation.  The  hero  of 
the  last  is  described  as  having  become 


externally  and  minutely  English,  as  hav- 
ing "schooled  himself  to  an  English 
walk,"  and  acquired  an  English  voice, 
and  mastered  the  British  language  ex- 
cept that  he  would  insist  to  the  end  upon 
asking  for  "Worcestershire  sauce";  yet 
in  the  conversations  which  Mr.  Kipling 
has  detailed  in  the  course  of  his  story,  this 
person  expresses  himself  in  what  is  ob- 
viously the  American  language ;  and  the 
notion  that  he  could  have  deceived  any 
one  as  to  his  nationality  is  simply  pre- 
posterous. Moreover,  the  story  itself  is 
nothing  more  than  a  bit  of  caricature 
verging  upon  the  farcical. 

No  one  can  accuse  us  of  entertaining 
any  prejudice  against  Mr.  Kipling  and 
his  work.  Long  before  the  general  run 
of  critics  were  willing  to  take  him  with 
entire  seriousness,  we  spoke  of  him  in 
these  pages  as  the  one  writer  of  genius 
now  living  who  has  made  permanent  and 
priceless  additions  to  English  literature. 
We  urged  strongly  his  claim  to  succeed 
Lord  Tennyson  as  Poet  Laureate,  on  the 
ground  that  he  would  be  more  than  an 
English  laureate,  and  would  stand  forth 
as  the  laurelled  singer  of  our  whole  great 
imperial  race.  Hence  at  the  present  time 
we  feel  entirely  free  to  deplore  the  fact 
that  he  is  squandering  his  gifts  in  turning 
so  frequently  his  back  upon  that  field  in 
which  he  is  supreme,  in  order  to  grind 
out  clever  nothings  like  some  of  the 
stories  in  this  book,  or  novels  like  Cap- 
tains Courageous,  that  are  meaningless. 
Mr.  Kipling,  in  fact,  has  reached  the  turn 
of  the  road.  He  can  keep  straight  on  if 
he  will  and  remain  unique — a  master,  a 
marvel,  a  genius — or  he  can  go  down  the 
pleasant  easy  path  along  whose  borders 
bank-cheques  are  forever  bursting  into 
bloom,  and  at  whose  end  he  will  become 
a  sublimated  Norris  or  a  glorified  Crock- 
ett, with  a  plethoric  balance  at  his  bank- 
er's and  a  shrunken  and  diminished 
literary  reputation. 

His  verse  still  stands  at  its  high- 
est level,  as  witness  his  recently  pub- 
lished and  most  extraordinary  poem, 
"The  Truce  of  the  Bear ;"  but  we  see  very 
clearly  in  his  prose  something  sympto- 
matic of  deterioration,  something  which 
makes  it  seem  not  impossible  that  he  may 
be  destined  to  illustrate  the  truth  of  Dr. 
Johnson's  maxim  that  no  man  was  ever 
written  down  save  by  himself. 

H.T.F, 


EN    ROUTE 

A  song  of  France  in  the  autumn  time. 

When  rooks  fly  low,  then  go  calling,  calling 

That  summer's  a  thing  of  long  ago, 

For  the  golden  warmth  you  would  never  know. 

But  the  bronze-brown  forests*  tell  you  so. 
And  leaves  are  falling,  falling. 

The  broad,  bright  river  shines  and  flows 

In  sweeps  of  blue,  then  goes  singing,  singing. 

Where  borders  of  fern  in  crimson  line 

Are  aglow  like  flame  in  the  late  sunshine. 

In  little  slim  poplars  straight  and  fine. 
Mistletoe's  clinging,  clinging. 

What  matter  after  the  sun  goes  down, 

If  chill  creeps  out  from  the  forest's  hollow, 

Promising  winter  that  earth  affrays  ? 

Is  not  the  course  of  the  year  always 

Toward  spring  and  glory  of  golden  days 
To  follow,  follow,  follow  ? 

The  light  of  the  late  year's  in  my  heart, 

That  will  not  linger  on  death  or  dying. 
Like  leaves  of  the  forest,  sere  and  gone. 
Are  hopes  of  a  future  it  once  looked  on ; 
But  Life  and  Love  to  goals  to  be  won. 

Go  flying,  flying,  flying. 

Mark  L.  van  Vorst, 


AN  ARTIST'S  CONCEPTION  OF  THE  LIFE  OF  CHRIST 


M.  J.  James  Tissot,  the  famous  French 
artist,  has  undertaken  and  recently  ac- 
complished a  remarkable  piece  of  work 
in  his  Life  of  Jesus.  It  is  an  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Gospels  in  terms  of  art ;  call- 
ing for  deep  study,  long  preparation  and 
heroic  devotion  to  the  task  during  a  pe- 
riod of  ten  years.  It  is  at  last  completed, 
and  the  original  paintings  and  drawings 
(now  on  exhibition  in  New  York  at  the 
American  Art  Galleries)  have  been  pub- 
lished in  two  large  folio  volumes,  con- 
taining reproductions  of  the  three  hun- 
dred and  sixty-five  paintings  in  oil  and 
water-colour,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty 
pen-and-ink  drawings.  These  sketches 
are  not  the  least  interesting  part  of  this 
massive  work,   presenting  with   a   few 


strokes  of  the  pen  striking  bits  of  scenery 
and  studies  of  Oriental  types  which  lend 
vividness  to  the  entire  work,  proving  it  a 
"study  from  life."  The  paintings  deal 
with  Jesus  as  he  is  portrayed  in  the  Gos- 
pels, covering  every  incident  leading  up 
to  his  birth  and  following  each  step  of 
his  career  to  the  tomb  and  beyond.  On 
the  right-hand  side  of  each  page  the  text 
of  the  Vulgate  is  given  applicable  to  the 
pictures  printed  in  the  text  or  on  the 
page  opposite  (when  they  are  full-page 
illustrations).  On  the  left  of  the  page  is 
a  French  translation  of  the  section  from 
the  Gospels,  in  the  original  French  edi- 
tion, the  same  extract  appearing  in  the 
English  of  the  authorised  version,  in  the 
edition  printed  for  England  and  America. 
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The  printing  in  colours  is 
probably  the  finest  work  of  the 
kind  ever  done.  A  hundred  of 
the  most  expert  workmen  in 
the  shops  of  Lemercier,  of 
Paris,  were  selected,  and  for 
four  years  they  were  engaged 
in  printing  these  plates.  The 
expense  of  the  first  edition  of  a 
thousand  copies  was  more  than 
two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
dollars.  The  first  twenty  copies 
of  that  edition  were  sold  for  five 
thousand  francs  each,  the  later 
copies  bringing  at  first  fifteen 
hundred  francs  and  then  twenty- 
five  hundred.  The  extraordi- 
nary effects  produced  by  the 
use  of  lithography  and  engrav- 
ing combined,  are  as  yet  un- 
paralleled in  book-making. 

But  M.  Tissot  was  not  satis- 
fied lo  send  out  into  the  world 
his  pictures  so  beautifully  re- 
produced, accompanied  merely 
by  the  extracts  from  the  New 
Testament.  He  found  it  neces- 
sary, in  order  to  avoid  being 
misunderstood,  to  write  brief 
introductions  to  the  various 
sections  into  which  the  work 
was  divided,  and  to  sup- 
plement the  text  and  pic- 
tures by  notes  explaining  the 
bases  for  many  of  his  novel  concep- 
tions, giving  his  readers  the  benefit 
of  his  painstaking  studies  of  Oriental 
life  and  customs  and  ot  the  ruins 
of  ancient  times.  His  paintings  have 
been  grouped  in  five  sections,  covering 
"The  Boyhood  of  Jesus"  and  "His  Min- 
istry" in  the  first  volume,  and  "Holy 
Week,"  "The  Passion,"  and  "The  Resur- 
rection" in  the  second. 

In  the  general  introduction  to  the  work 
M.  Tissot  writes:  "The  Christian  world 
has  had  its  ideas  distorted  by  the  fancy  ot 
painters.  While  some,  like  the  schools 
of  the  Renaissance,  have  been  occupied 
only  with  the  iiiisc-cii-secnc,  and  others, 
like  the  mystic  schools,  with  senti- 
ment alone,  they  have  with  one  accord 
abandoned  the  ground  of  historical  and 
topographical  accuracy.  Is  it  not  time, 
in  this  age,  for  which  the  approxi- 
mate is  no  longer  sufficient,  to  restore 
to  reality — I  do  not  say  to  realism — 
its   usurped   rights?"     Here   he   makes 
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plain  his  purpose,  "To  make  live  again 
before  the  eyes  of  the  spectator  the  di- 
vine personality  of  Jesus,  in  his  spirit, 
in  his  deeds,  in  all  the  sublimity  of  his 
surroundings."  This  was  no  small  un- 
dertaking for  a  man  who  was  then  fifty 
years  of  age,  whose  art  had  followed  any- 
thing but  sacred  channels  up  to  that 
time.  James  Tissot  was  a  well-known 
figure  in  the  art-world  of  London  and 
Paris,  notable  tor  the  perfection  of  his 
drawing  and  something  of  mystic  power 
in  colouring.  He  had  painted  the  por- 
traits of  the  beautiful  women  of  both 
great  capitals,  and  had  etched  many  of 
his  paintings  with  his  own  hands.  His 
nearest  approach  to  sacred  themes  was 
a  series  ot  four  pictures  dealing  with  a 
modern  and  decidedly  English  "Prodigal 
Son."  The  basis  of  these  compositions 
was  the  Biblical  parable,  but  they  were 
modern,  almost  Hn-dc-siMe  in  character. 
How  then,  when  the  lines  of  his  artistic 
life  seemed  definitely  determined,  when 
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the  meridian  of  life  was  already  passed, 
ilid  M.  Tissot  conceive  the  idea  of 
altering  the  entire  course  of  his  life, 
fleeing  the  Bohemian  life  of  the  Euro- 
pean artist  and  becoming  a  pilgrim  to  the 
Holy  Land  ?  He  himself  cannot  account 
for  this  sudden  and  complete  reversal  of 
his  life-purpose.  "It  is  a  mystery,"  is  all 
he  can  say.  The  outward  signs  of  the 
inner  change  are  confined  to  a  single 
great  painting  in  which  Jesus,  seated  by 
the  side  of  a  despairing  man  and  woman, 
offers  himself  to  them  as  the  only  solu- 
tion of  the  tangle  of  modern  civilisation. 
This  painting  came  to  its  author  as  a 
vision,  driving  him  from  the  frivolous 
work  of  the  past  to  the  earnest  work  and 
solemn  task  to  which  he  has  devoted  ten 
years  of  his  life.  The  step  from  this  pic- 
ture of  the  "Ruins"  to  the  Life  of  Jesus 
was  a  natural  and  easy  one.  When  M. 
Tissot  determined  to  paint  a  picture  of 
Jesus  as  nearly  true  to  his  time  and  en- 
vironment as  was  possible,  he  saw  that  a 
visit  to  Palestine  would  be  indispensable, 
so  he  left  France  for  a  time  to  live  in  the 
Holy  Land.  He  was  deeply  affected  by 
the  scenes  through  which  he  passed,  and 
was  confirmed  day  by  day  in  his  theory 
that  even  the  greatest  painters  had  failed 
to  delineate  the  Jesus  of  history  and  of 
Palestine.  He  soon  passed  beyond  his 
primary  idea  of  painting  a  single  picture 
of  Jesus,  resolving  to  follow  every  trace 
which  tradition  or  Scripture  furnished, 
and  to  illustrate  the  life  of  Jesus  as  it  had 
never  before  been  done.  The  wonder- 
ful series  of  paintings  which  created 
religious  revivals  in  Europe  when  ex- 
hibited there  and  are  now  embodied  in 
book-form,  open  with  the  "Vision  of 
Zacharias,"  chronicled  in  the  first  chap- 
ter of  St.  Luke,  first  picturing  the  parents 
of  John  the  Baptist  drawing  water  from 
a  well  and  then  the  angel  delivering  the 
revelation. 

The  apocryphal  legend  of  the  nume- 
rous suitors  who  came  to  court  the  Vir- 
gin serves  as  the  basis  of  an  Oriental 
group,  rich  in  colour  and  most  har- 
monious in  its  variety.  The  betrothal  of 
the  Virgin  and  St.  Joseph  is  a  bit 
sketched  from  a  similar  scene  of  the  pres- 
ent dav  in  that  Eastern  clime  where  cus- 
toms  outlast  the  centuries.  The  Annun- 
ciation, the  Visitation,  the  Magnifi- 
cat, each  has  its  own  portrayal,  giving 
the    reader    what    mav    at    first    seem 


to  him  to  be  a  strange  conception  of  the 
Virgin,  yet  it  is  such  that  upon  further 
reflection  he  must  accept  it  as  true  and 
more  convincing  than  those  heretofore 
seen. 

No  less  than  three  pictures  are  devoted 
to  Joseph  in  his  carpenter-shop,  yet  each 
one  has  a  purpose.  M.  Tissot  refers  to 
the  Apocryphal  Protevangelium  of  St. 
James  the  Less,  saying:  "Joseph  is  in 
his  workshop,  which  is  on  the  way  lead- 
ing to  the  well.  It  is  early  morning, 
when  the  women  go  to  fetch  the  water 
needed  for  the  day,  and  Joseph's  tender 
affection  for  her  to  whom  he  has  recently 
become  betrothed  leads  him  to  watch  for 
the  moment  when  she  will  pass."  He  mis- 
trusts her,  "he  can  work  no  more;  he 
gives  himself  up  to  painful  forebodings." 
But  in  the  third  picture  of  the  carpenter- 
shop  Joseph  is  looking  out  affectionately 
after  Jesus,  while  Mary  is  seated  at  his 
feet — and  into  the  face  of  the  young  Jew- 
ish lad  the  artist  has  put  the  promise  of 
the  future  martyr.  Another  strikingly 
beautiful  picture  in  this  section,  "The 
Holy  Childhood,"  is  that  of  Jesus  and 
his  mother  bringing  home  the  water 
from  the  well,  but  the  picture  itself  is  its 
own  best  commentarv. 

Of  the  section  on  the  "Ministry"  the 
author  writes :  "From  the  point  of  view 
of  the  artist  who  wishes  to  portray  Him 
under  many  different  aspects,  this  is  the 
richest  in  varied  and  characteristic  epi- 
sodes. The  Baptism,  the  Temptation, 
the  Calling  of  the  Apostles,  the  teaching 
in  the  synagogue,  the  journeys  to  and 
fro,  rich  in  miracles  and  sublime  inci- 
dents ;  the  actual  preaching,  interspersed 
with  so  many  striking  parables,  and  sup- 
plemented by  the  gestures  and  move- 
ments of  the  crowds  to  whom  these 
parables  were  told,  all  these  things  com- 
bine to  call  up  a  series  of  vivid  pictures, 
every  page  of  the  Gospels,  even  when 
merely  read,  filling  the  mind  with  emo- 
tion and  enthusiasm."  And  then  the 
artist  gives  us  the  majestic  figure  of  John, 
that  **voice  of  one  crying  in  the  wilder- 
ness, *Make  straight  the  way  of  the 
Lord.' "  In  the  wide  sweep  of  the  hills 
of  Jerusalem,  the  extended  arms  of  John 
are  an  artistic  realisation  of  the  words  of 
Scripture — there  is  inspiration  in  every 
line. 

The  "Baptism  of  Jesus,"  with  the  dove 
on  his  shoulder,  John  standing  on  a  rock. 


Copyrwlil.  ,*,s-,6,  by  J.  J.  Ti.^o. 


with  one  hand  pointing  heavenward,  is 
notable  for  strength  and  spiritual  power. 
In  that  strange  mystic  composition  of 
"Jesus  taken  up  into  a  high  moun- 
tain" {Luke  iv.  :5)  the  shadowy  evil  one 
in  gigantic  power  seems  to  be  bearing 
upward  the  rigid  form  of  Jesus  to  that 
Mount  Nebo  pointed  out  by  tradition  as 
the  height  to  which  he  was  carried. 

In  the  "Calling  of  Peter  and  Andrew" 
we  have  a  fishing  scene  which  the  artist 
has  seen  reproduced  in  many  of  the 
lakes  and  rivers,  as  he  travelled  through 
the  land,  and  in  the  "Calling  of  James 
and  John"  there  is  a  wonderful  study  of 
the  eagerness  with  which  they  left  "their 
father  Zebedee  and  followed  the  Master." 

It  is  impossible  even  to  mention  all  of 
the  effective  pictures  of  this  section,  be- 
fore passing  forward  to  the  second  vol- 
ume and  its  affecting  portrayal  of  the 
last  scenes  of  the  three  years'  tragedy, 
prefaced  by  the  motto :  "O  all  ye  that 
pass  by  behold  and  see  if  there  be  any 
sorrow  like  unto  my  sorrow,"  which  is 
the  epitome  of  all  the  succeeding  pic- 
tures. The  "Foal  of  Eethpage."  the 
"Procession  on  the  Mount  of  Olives," 
and  through  the  streets  of  Jerusalem, 
the  wailing  over  that  devoted  city,  the 
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trial  in  all  its  phases  pass  in  quick  review 
before  us.  The  Via  Dolorosa  and  all  its 
horrors,  the  driving  of  the  nails  that 
pinned  Him  to  the  cross,  not  a  single 
event  or  detai!  escapes  the  wonderful 
brush  of  the  conscientious  artist.  It  is 
at  this  point  that  some  critics,  especially 
those  of  Anglo-Saxon  countries,  raise 
some  objections.  To  them  there  is  too 
great  detail,  a  superabundance  of  hor- 
rors, yet  there  is  a  life-likeness  in  it  all 
which  cannot  but  affect  the  spectator,  al- 
most to  tears.  With  infinite  pains  the 
artist  gives  us  a  "restoration"  of  Cal- 
vary as  it  must  have  been,  offering  a 
powerful  picture  of  the  supreme  cry  of 
suffering:  Eloi.  Eloi,  lama  sabacthanif 
The  Resurrection,  too,  is  chronicled  in 
several  of  those  great  ghost-hke  draw- 
ings peculiar  to  M.  Tissot.  It  is,  viewed 
as  a  whole,  a  great  Life  of  Jesus,  emanat- 
ing from  one  who  in  a  supreme  sense 
combines  the  genius  for  art  and  for 
Christianity.  Its  value  from  an  artistic 
point  of  view  has  been  set  high  by  Eu- 
ropean critics:  but  its  chief  significance 
is  undoubtedly  a  religious  one.  Its  influ- 
ence for  Christianity  should  be  far-reach- 
ing and  permanent. 

Jean  Jacqites. 
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THE   PLAYS  AND  POEMS  OF  RICHARD  HOVKY 


I.  Plavs* 
A  new  Giienevere  is  alive,  and  a  new 
Launcelot,  and  a  new  Merlin;  a  new 
Arthur  too,  no  longer  Spenser's  and 
Tennyson's  bloodless  type  of  perfection 
— a  change  which  brings  both  gain  and 
loss.  The  vivid  interest  of  the  story  as 
now  told  makes  it  needless  to  ask  just 
how  much  or  little  it  conforms  to  the 
older  versions.  The  hiimaij  passion  of 
the  characters,  alive  with  the  life  of  to- 
day, while  not  nntrue  to  that  of  any  day ; 
and  the  aclualitc  of  the  problem  which 
makes  the  conflict  or  dramatic  cnix  of 
each  drama  and  of  the  series  of  dramas, 
namely,    the    contradiction    between    in- 

*Thf  Quest  of  Merlin,  a  Masque:  The  Mar- 
rioge  of  Gucnevcre.  a  Tragedy;  The  Birth  of 
Ctdohad.  a  Romantic  Drama,  by  Richard 
Hovey.  Boston;  Small.  Maynard  &  Company. 


dividual  and  social  interests;  these  an- 
swer the  question  whether  it  was  worth 
while  to  take  up  again  a  situation  and 
characters  so  often  treated. 

This  new  Guenevere  is  a  complete  and 
rounded  character-stud  v.    In  beautv  she 


Her  spirit  is  "imperious  gentle." 


She  is  a  creature  of  the  open  air.  of  the 
hills  and  winds.  From  her  girlhood, 
when  she  and  Ylen  were  "a  pair  of  mad- 
cap little  (jueenlets,"  "untamed  as  young' 
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hawks,"  she  had  ranged  the  hills  of 
Cameliard, 

Wild  as  the  sea-mew,  restless  of  restraint. 

It  was  there  that  Launcelot,  wandering 
on  his  first  knightly  quest,  had  seen  her, 

Beyond  the  gulf 
Standing   against   the   sky,   with   garments 

blown, 
The  mistress  of  the  winds, 

and  that  by  sending  timely  help,  she 
had  saved  him  from  death,  and  then 
passed  on 

Alone  across  the  summits  of  the  hills 
Like  some  grand  free  Diana  of  the  North. 

And  he  had  loved  her,  and  done  all  his 
deeds  of  prowess  in  the  name  of  his  un- 
known "Lady  of  the  Hills." 

At  the  beginning  of  the  first  play, 
while  Launcelot  is  absent  on  some  dis- 
tant quest,  Guenevere  is  married  to  Ar- 
thur ;  not  quite  against  her  will,  for 

...  A  girl's  life  is  a  cabined  one, 
A  married  woman  has  a  wider  scope. 

And 
To  live  the  old  life  is  no  longer  tolerable. 

At  court,  as  at  home  before  her  mar- 
riage, she  hears  of  nothing  but  the  valour 
and  courtesy  of  Launcelot. 

Then  Launcelot  returns,  ready  to  serve 
his  new  queen,  and  finds  "the  Lady  of 
the  Hills."    The  struggle  is  not  long : 

I  saw  her  first!  .  .  .  what  right  had  he!  .  .  . 

says  Launcelot.  And  Guenevere  loves 
the  fated  love,  simply,  passionately,  in- 
evitably : 

I  give  you  all; 
I  am  no  niggard  to  keep  something  back. 
But  yet,  I  pray  you,  stay  a  little  while  .  .  . 

....  This  is  my  last  hour 
Of  girlhood;  and  although  the  wider  days 
Bring    gn*eater    guerdons    and    more    large 

delights. 
Yet   this   one   thing  they   shall    not   bring 

again. 
Love,  yet  a  little  while. 
Launcelot.     Your  girlhood,  say  you? 
GuIenevere.  I  know  not  how  to  tell  you — 
The   morn   that   followed   on    my   wedding 

night. 
War   called   the    King   to    Cornwall,    since 

which  hour 
I    have    not    seen    him.     That   one    night, 

indeed. 
We  lay  down  side  by  side;  but,  seeing  I 

shrank 
And  shook  as  one  that  fears  she  knows  not 

what. 
The  King  unsheathed  his  sword  Excalibur 
And  placed  it  for  a  sign  between  us  twain 


— And  all  night  long  the  sword  divided  us. 

Launcelot.    Mine,  mine,  all  mine! 

Guenevere.     All  thine,  my  Launcelot, 
Body  and  soul!    My  husband! 

Launcelot.  Aye,  dear  wife. 

Although  the  cowled  monastic  trees  have 

been 
The  only  priests  of  our  great  bridal. 

Guenevere.  Husband! 

I  laugh  into  your  hair  with  the  mere  joy 
Of  saying  it  over  so  ...  . 

So  Guenevere  is  proud  of  her  love — 
too  proud  for  planned  concealment.  Her 
imperious  spirit  keeps  all  gentleness,  and 
"would  love  the  woman's  way;  for  it  is 
great  to  be  a  man,  but  it  is  delicious  to  be 
a  woman" ;  yet  "would  shrink  from  noth- 
ing," and  begs  Launcelot, 

Prithee,  love. 
Henceforward    let    us    meet    without    these 
shifts. 

Their  love  is  discovered.  In  the  in- 
trigues that  result,  Peredure,  the  favour- 
ite brother  of  Guenevere,  is  killed,  and 
Launcelot  and  Guenevere  are  publicly 
denounced  to  Arthur,  on  his  return  to 
Cornwall,  by  the  traitress  Morgause. 
Arthur  simply  brushes  the  charges 
aside,  banishes  Morgause,  and  calls 
Launcelot  to  be  closer  to  his  throne. 

This  is  the  ending  of  the  Marriage  of 
Gucftez'ere;  but  it  can  hardly  be  called  a 
dcnoucnteut.  The  real  tragedy  of  it — the 
unrepenting  remorse  of  Launcelot,  the 
torture  of  Guenevere's  proud  soul  con- 
demned to  deceit — are  a  purely  psycho- 
logical tragedy,  and  therefore,  from  the 
dramatic  point  of  view,  of  no  effect.  This 
absence  of  any  effective  denouement  is  the 
wo^s^  fault  of  the  play  as  a  drama.  As 
poetry,  it  is  immature  and  crude  in  places 
(notably  the  role  of  Galahault).  but  is  re- 
markable as  being  practically  a  first  pro- 
duction, and  contains  many  beautiful 
passages,  full  of  life  and  joy  and  passion. 

The  Birth  of  Galahad  no  longer  shows 
any  of  these  faults,  and  is  a  real  drama. 
The  title,  while  indicating  well  enough 
its  position  in  the  series,  does  not  seem 
very  appropriate  to  the  play  in  itself.  For 
this  is  Launcelot's  play,  as  the  preceding 
one  was  Guenevere's.  The  subject  of  the 
play  is  Launcelot's  partial  atonement  to 
Arthur,  by  leading  his  armies  victorious 
to  Rome  and  setting  the  Caesar's  crown 
upon  his  head — as  is  told  at  lengfth  in 
Malory's  Morte  d' Arthur.  He  will  not 
be  untrue  to  Guenevere,  for  theirs  is  a 
true  marriage;  she  "gave  him  naught 
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tliat  ever  was  another's."  But  in  all  else 
he  will  be  true  to  Arthur,  whatever  the 
temptation. 

At  least  I'll  serve  him  in  his  dream  of  empire, 
There   lies  his  heart.   I   have  fought  in  this 

campaign 
Triple  myself.    There  is  no  peace  for  me 
But  to  achieve  impossibilities. 
Then,  all's  too  little 

Yet  Guenevere's  character  is  no  less 
important  here  than  in  her  own  play; 
and  Guenevere  the  woman  is  here  cre- 
ated anew  as  Guenevere  the  girl  had  been 
in  the  other.  When  she  is  brought  to 
Rome  a  disgraced  captive,  her  mere  en- 
trance suffices  to  turn  all  eyes  from  the 
beautiful  woman  who,  with  the  aid  of 
dramatic  setting,  poetry,  and  imaginative 
illusion,  is  acting  before  the  Emperor  the 
role  of  Helen  the  world-beauty — and  fix 
them  on  herself,  till  after  a  pause 
the  Emperor  exclaims,  "There  Helen 
stands."  She  throws  off  the  low  love  of 
the  Emperor  with  a  spirit  that  compels 
him,  half  in  epicurean  appreciation  of  his 
own  defeat,  to  say : 

Madame,  you  are  superb! 

Yet  she  is  still  womanly  gentle  as  well 
as  queenly  imperious.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  play  she  is  just  to  become  the 
mother  of  Launcelot's  child,  Galahad, 
who  must  pass  for  Ylen's  and  not  hers. 

Ylen.    I  never  had  a  child, 
And  I  begin  to  long  for  yours  as  if 
I  were  indeed  its  mother. 

Guenevere.    Ah,  but  .... 
You  do  not  know  the  mystery  of  it  all; 
A  life  within  your  life — a  part  of  you, 
And    yet    not    you — a    soul — think,    Ylen, 

think — 
A  soul,  a  spark  struck  from  divinity  .... 
Shut,  as  the  Host  is  in  the  tabernacle, 
Within  you — Oh,  it  makes  a  sanctuary 
Of  every  inch  of  you,  a  temple  where 
The  soul  is  priest  and  may  not  leave  the 

altar 
One  instant!     The  whole  earth  is  hushed 

and  chancelled. 

At  the  birth  of  Galahad  Merlin  pre- 
dicts that  this  is  he  who  shall  achieve  the 
Graal.  And  Guenevere  realises  her  bit- 
terest atonement : 

Strange  and  holy 

I  know  he  is 

....  God,  is  it  no  sacrifice 
I  lay  upon  thy  dark  and  shadowy  altar? 
Never  to  call  him  son  .... 

Guenevere,  after  the  birth  of  Galahad, 
starts  out  to  join  the  armies,  and  is  cap- 


tured by  the  Romans,  who  have  already 
learned  her  secret  from  a  letter.  She  is 
used  as  a  bait  to  win  Launcelot  over  to 
the  Roman  cause.  If  he  refuses,  Guene- 
vere will  be  given  up  to  the  love  of  the 
Roman  Emperor,  or  the  Romans  will 
deliver  her  to  Arthur  with  the  proofs  of 
her  infidelity,  for  the  punishment  by  fire 
that  awaits  adulterous  queens  of  Britain  ; 
or  she  must  suffer  first  one  and  then  the 
other  of  these  fates.  If  he  accepts,  he 
will  be  followed  implicitly  by  the  better 
half  of  Arthur's  army,  and  the  Romans 
will  make  him  King  of  Britain  with 
Guenevere  for  his  Queen.  They  bring 
Guenevere,  and  leave  him  alone  with  her. 

Then  not  a  word  is  said  of  the  question 
before  them.  There  is  not  a  breath  of  al- 
lusion to  it  on  the  part  of  either.  The 
temptation  is  too  far  beneath  them.  And 
we  have  onlv — one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful  and  wonderful  love  scenes  in  all 
literature. ' 

It  is  interrupted  by  the  Romans'  en- 
tering to  demand : 

Well,  are  you  friends  with  Caesar? 
Launcelot.      No. 

This  ends  the  fourth  act.  It  is  near 
morning.* 

At  dawn  the  assault  is  given.  Launce- 
lot carries  everything  before  him,  reaches 
alone  and  exhausted  the  apartments  of 
Guenevere,  is  captured  and  bound  by 
the  Roman  guards.  The  Emperor,  at 
bay  in  his  palace,  is  about  to  take  the 
bitterest  vengeance,  when  Launcelot 
bursts  free,  rescues  Guenevere,  crushes 
the  Emperor,  directs  Arthur's  men  fight- 
ing in  the  court  below,  turns  to  Guene- 
vere exultant,  and  triumphs  in  the  new 
and  fairer  marriage  of  their  loves.  Ar- 
thur enters,  and  scenes  of  triumph  sweep 
across  the  stage,  till  he  is  crowned  by  the 
Pope  with  Caesar's  iron  crown.  Letters 
arrive  from  Britain,  bringing  news  of 
Galahad,  and  the  last  word  is  Guene- 
vere's  to  Launcelot:  "All's  well  with 
him." 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  manager, 
not  blinded  to  the  fact  that  this  play  is 
drama  by  the  other  too  evident  fact  that 
it  is  literature  also,  may  have  the  cour- 
age to  give  it  a  trial  on  the  stage.  The 
second  and  fifth  acts  are  crowded  with 
dramatic  action.  In  the  fourth  the 
dramatic  conflict  is  ever  present,  first  in 
the  fine  climax  of  Launcelot's  successive 
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temptations,  and  then,  even  more  in- 
tensely by  the  very  fact  of  its  being  ig- 
nored, in  the  love  scene  that  follows.  The 
greatest,  if  not  the  only  disadvantage  of 
the  play  consists  in  its  being  one  of  a 
series  of  plays.  Yet  it  has  a  distinct  be- 
ginning and  ending  of  its  own,  and  can 
well  stand  by  itself. 

The  real  dhumement,  to  be  sure,  is 
still,  as  in  the  Marriage  of  Guenevere,  a 
psychological  one.  Mr.  Hovey  seems 
strongly  possessed  of  the  idea,  false  we 
think  from  the  point  of  view  of  practical 
drama,  that  the  soul-development  of  each 
character  is  the  important  matter  and  the 
one  which  should  finally  concentrate  at- 
tention. In  this  play,  however,  he  has 
found  a  method  that  can  make  the  "soul- 
drama"  which  was  Browning's  ideal  and 
which,  in  a  quite  different  and  more 
Shakespearean  form,  is  Mr.  Hovey 's 
also,  possible  on  the  stage;  for  here  the 
psychological  action  and  the  psycho- 
logical denouement  are  carried  by  a 
strong  material  action  and  denouement, 
which  express  the  psychological  in 
terms  of  physical  fact.  So  that  even  if 
the  soul-drama  passes  unperceived  by 
most  of  the  audience,  as  it  is  likely  to  do 
in  an  Anglo-Saxon  theatre — perhaps  to- 
day even  in  a  French  theatre — yet  the 
play  can  still  stand  on  its  feet  as  a  dra- 
matic spectacle. 

When  a  new  poet  touches  the  Launce- 
lot  and  Guenevere  story,  some  compari- 
son with  Tennyson  inevitably  imposes 
itself.  Yet  in  this  case  hardly  any  ground 
for  such  a  comparison  exists.  Tenny- 
son attempted  nothing  more  than  a  series 
of  beautiful  but  fragmentary  and  uncon- 
nected narratives.  Mr.  Hovey  is  at- 
tempting a  single  poem,  embracing  the 
whole  story  of  the  Round  Table,  with 
unity  of  plot  and  problem,  and  divided 
into  parts  each  of  which,  whether  drama 
or  masque,  stands  in  close  and  necessary 
relation  to  the  others.  This  implies  a 
poetic  power  in  the  constructive  man- 


agement of  large  and  complicated 
wholes,  such  as  Tennyson  made  no  pre- 
tence to.  Moreover,  Mr.  Hovey's  work 
is  in  the  drama,  in  which  it  is  admitted 
that  Tennyson  failed,  so  that  comparison 
on  this  ground  could  hardly  be  fair  to 
Tennyson,  even  if  it  were  possible.  The 
dramatic  sense  of  character,  of  which 
Tennyson  had  but  little,  and  which  he 
could  do  without,  is  the  one  indispens- 
able element  for  Mr.  Hovey,  and  is  al- 
ways present  in  his  work.  Launcelot,  for 
instance,  is  in  Mr.  Hovey's  work  at  every 
moment  a  character;  while  in  Tennyson's, 
with  the  very  prominent  exception  of 
ElaiuCf  he  is  little  more  than  a  piece  of 
the  narrative-machinery. 

Mr.  Hovey's  drama,  then,  has  no  rela- 
tion to  Tennyson.  It  may  perhaps  be 
called,  for  the  sake  of  summary,  an  at- 
tempt to  reconcile  the  dramatic  methods 
of  Browning  and  Shakespeare. 

Mr.  Hovey's  endowments  as  a  poet 
are  of  the  highest.  He  has  a  breadth  of 
command  in  technique  unapproached  by 
any  among  our  hordes  of  good  versifiers, 
and  unlike  most  of  them  he  uses  this 
technique  not  for  its  own  sake,  but  al- 
ways for  expressional  purposes.  He  has 
the  true  poetic  imagination,  giving  the 
power  of  expression  through  imagery, 
which  is  the  very  body  of  poetry,  its  form 
and  colour.  And  he  has  the  dramatic 
sense,  which  is  the  very  soul  of  poetic 
creation.  Finally,  he  seems  to  be  the  one 
among  younger  American  poets  who 
with  most  constancy  of  purpose  and  ear- 
nestness of  endeavour  is  devoting  his  life 
to  poetic  production.  This  is  perhaps  the 
highest  that  can  be  said  of  any.  It  is 
only  by  such  devotion  to  the  ideal  on  the 
part  of  many  that  the  one  true  poet  can 
be  produced.  It  is  only  when  all  who 
have  a  spark  of  the  true  fire  shall  thus 
devote  themselves,  that  we  can  be  sure 
the  one  highest  genius  will  not  be 
Wasted. 

Curtis  Hidden  Page. 
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A   CHRISTMAS   SILHOUETTE 


The  Texas  sun,  as  he  approached  his 
setting,  shoved  his  red  unshaven  face 
through  the  curtain  of  grey  cloud  which 
he  had  kept  closely  drawn  all  day,  to  see 
how  the  earth  had  managed  without  his 
countenance.  Perhaps  it  gratified  him  to 
note  how  the  wide,  ghastly  prairie  lay 
hard-frozen  under  the  light  snow,  from 
which  one  smile  of  his  would  have  freed 
her.  Here  and  there,  clumps  of  cactus 
or  Spanish  dagger  stood  green  but  for- 
bidding ;  the  dry  branches  of  the  leafless 
mesquites  showed  odd  round  waxen 
masses,  like  huge  bird's  nests,  except  for 
their  colour,  which  seemed  by  contrast  as 
green  as  an  emerald. 

A  well-defined  road  ran  under  the 
snow,  straight  toward  the  sunset ;  against 
which,  as  the  sky  lightened,  there  grew 
visible  the  outline  of  scattered  houses. 
Near  the  road,  a  prairie  dog,  tinted  to 
match  his  own  burrow,  sat  on  the  sum- 
mit of  a  newly  completed  cone-shaped 
residence  and  watched  with  his  quick 
bright  eyes  the  black  figure  of  the  Jour- 
nalist, at  first  a  moving  speck  along  the 
white  road ;  but  growing,  as  it  drew  near, 
longer,  darker,  and  sadder.  The  prairie 
dog  sat  motionless  in  the  focus  on  the 
eight-rayed  star  formed  around  his  bur- 
row by  the  earth  he  had  thrown  out  from 
within ;  he  was  new  to  the  world  and 
especially  to  housekeeping,  but  his  in- 
stinct informed  him  that  there  was  no 
gun  in  the  hand  of  the  wanderer.  Even 
when  the  new-comer  was  almost  upon 
him,  he  merely  gave  a  twitch  of  his  tail, 
and  a  little,  short,  shrill  bark,  both  of 
which  seemed  to  be  produced  by  the 
same  machinery,  and  disappeared  like  a 
brown  flash,  with  the  pointed  exception 
of  a  nose  and  two  eyes  as  sharp  as 
needles. 

The  Journalist  was  as  new  to  Texas  as 
the  prairie  dog ;  this  was  evident  from  his 
going  out  for  a  four-mile  tramp  in  snow 
weather,  or  in  fact,  weather  of  any  sort. 
But  he  was  writing  the  Great  American 
Novel ;  and  it  was  an  object  to  assimilate 
the  local  colour  of  the  prairie  under  skies 
of  all  degrees  of  benignity,  certainly, 
therefore,  a  snow  storm  was  too  rare  to 
lose.    Besides,  he  had  no  horse,  and  his 


finances — for  it  was  not  Richard  Hard- 
ing Davis — were  too  low  to  permit  him 
to  hire  one. 

He  stood  still  for  a  moment,  with  his 
hands  in  his  pockets,  absorbed  in  the  ef- 
fort to  stare  the  prairie  dog  out  of  coun- 
tenance ;  at  the  first  motion  to  draw  out 
one  of  them,  the  little  animal  was  gone, 
though  the  hand  when  it  appeared  held 
only  a  pocket-handkerchief. 

The  JournaHst  was  perched,  looking 
very  much  out  of  proportion,  in  a  mes- 
quite  tree,  struggling  to  detach  one  of 
the  curious,  deep-green,  sphere-like 
masses  to  which  we  have  alluded,  when 
the  Cowboy  rode  up  and  asked  whether 
he  liked  mistletoe.  He  was  a  civilised 
and  generally  ameliorated  cowboy,  who 
only  swore,  as  a  rule,  when  he  was  ex- 
cited, and  had  not  shot  a  man,  or  even 
shot  at  him,  for  more  than  a  year. 

"I  just  like  such  mistletoe  as  this,''  said 
the  Journalist,  as  he  sprang  to  earth.  And 
indeed  the  berries  were  as  large  as  New 
England  currants,  and  were  threaded  to- 
gether on  tall  stems,  like  quadrupled 
rows  of  pearls. 

"They  kiss  under  it,  in  the  north,  don't 
they?"  asked  the  Cowboy,  with  a  grin. 

"In  the  north,"  said  the  Journalist,  as 
he  brushed  from  his  coat  a  few  long,  nar- 
row, yellow  leaves,  "they  kiss,  as  is  also 
the  case  in  the  east,  west  and  south, 
wherever  and  whenever  they  can." 

"Well,  I  guess  that's  about  the  size  of 
Texas,  if  it  is  an  empire,"  said  the  Cow- 
boy.   Wherewith  he  rode  on  smiling. 

The  swift  twilight  had  vanished  as  he 
reached  the  outskirts  of  the  little  town ; 
indeed,  he  had  lost  at  least  three  minutes, 
quick  as  were  all  his  motions,  in  rifling 
of  its  load  of  mistletoe  another  mesquite. 

"She's  from  the  north,"  said  the  Cow- 
boy ;  "I  guess  she'll  know  what  it's  for ; 

if  she  don't "  he  smiled,  "maybe  I 

can  teach  her." 

There  was  a  long  row  of  adobe  bur- 
rows, politely  called  houses,  on  the  edge 
of  the  town ;  these  were  inhabited  by 
Mexicans ;  before  each  of  them  the  final 
taper  of  the  Mexican  children's  novena 
had  just  been  lit,  for  this  was  Christmas 
eve.     Similar  lights  twinkled  here  and 
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there  for  some  quarter  of  a  mile  over  the 
prairie ;  assuredly  the  angels,  when  they 
should,  at  midnight,  bring  again  the  little 
Jesus  to  earth,  would  understand  where 
to  lay  him.  And  to-morrow  night  there 
would  be  fireworks  in  his  honour,  but  the 
Cowboy  cared  for  none  of  these  things. 
The  strange  waxen  texture,  the  grey- 
green  hue  of  the  burden  in  his  arms,  the 
mystical  whiteness  of  its  berries,  awoke 
associations  in  his  mind;  but  they  were 
not  Druidical. 

He  drew  rein,  still  smiling,  before  a 
frame  house  of  some  pretension  to  con- 
ventionality, and  gave  a  loud  hallo. 
When  a  dark-haired  g^rl  had  peeped 
from  behind  a  blind  at  him,  she  ran  out 
to  the  gate,  with  a  scarlet  shawl  thrown 
over  her  head.  There  was  a  lamp-shade 
of  the  same  colour  over  the  kerosene 
lamp  in  the  hall. 

"Why  papa,  back  already? — Oh!  it's 
you !"  she  said. 

"If  your  father,"  said  the  Cowboy, 
smiling  always,  "is  afraid  to  'light  until 
he  hails  the  ranch,  vou  must  be  in  the 
habit  of  shooting  him  at  sight." 

"No,"  said  the  dark-haired  girl ;  "he'll 
be  fifty  his  next  birthday.  I  can  aim  bet- 
ter than  you  think." 

"I  suppose  you  know  what  this  is," 


said  the  Cowboy,  who  had  by  this  time 
alighted. 

"Artificial  mistletoe,"  said  the  dark- 
haired  girl,  innocently;  "real  berries 
never  grow  so  large." 

"Not  where  you  was  raised,"  said  the 
Cowboy,  for  indeed  the  girl  was  far  from 
tall.  "This  is  Texas.  Do  you  want  it  ?" 
and  he  held  the  bunch  towards  her.  It 
was,  in  diameter,  he  noticed,  just  the 
width  of  her  shoulders. 

"Not  all  of  it,  it's  an  empire,"  said  the 
dark-haired  girl. 

But  she  took  the  mistletoe,  and  laid  it 
at  her  feet,  on  the  floor  of  the  gallery  that 
ran  along  the  front  of  the  house. 

"I  didn't  propose  to  give  you  all  of  it," 
said  the  Cowboy;  "only  my  share  of  a 
ranch  out  Knickerbocker  way — and 
this !" 

Wherewith  he  laid  a  spray  which  he 
had  artfully  retained,  against  the  silky 
darkness  of  her  hair.  And  then  for  a 
moment  he  perforce  ceased  smiling; 
though  in  his  heart  reigned  peace  on 
earth,  as  in  hers  good  will  to  men. 

But  the  Journalist  missed  this  bit  of 
local  colou;*;  for  he  was  still  half  a  mile 
from  town,  silhouetted  blackly  against 
the  white  prairie. 

Katharine  Pearson  Woods. 
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The  fact  that  Mr.  Heron-Allen's 
larger  work  on  Cheiromancy  has  reached 
its  eighth  edition,  and  that  "Cheiro's" 
less  formidable  volume  has  made  a  sim- 
ilar record  is  of  sufficient  importance  at 
least  to  revive  or  encourage  an  interest 
in  this  class  of  literature  which  takes 
upon  itself  such  an  oracular  responsi- 
bility. 

Glancing  superficially  at  the  two  vol- 
umes, one  would  readily  concede  that 
of  "Cheiro"  to  be  the  more  awe-inspir- 
ing of  the  two.    Its  fantastic  black  and 

*A  Manual  of  Cheirosophy,  Cheirognomy 
and  Cheiromancy.  By  Edward  Hcron-Allcn. 
New  York:     G.  P.   Putnam's  Sons.    $1.50. 

Cheiro's  Language  of  the  Hand.  By  Cheiro 
(Comte  de  Hamong).  New  York:  F.  Ten- 
nyson Neely. 


white  cover  with  the  Oriental,  insignia 
of  star  and  crescent,  has  a  gruesome 
skull-and-crossbones  effect,  suggesting 
all  that  is  eerie  and  weird  in  magic ;  at 
once  so  entrancing  to  the  superstitious, 
and  so  hateful  to  the  sceptic.  On  the 
other  hand,  Mr.  Heron-Allen's  Manual 
is  a  staid  and  sober-looking  book,  be- 
speaking no  frivolity  and  hinting  at 
contents  both  serious  and  exhaustive. 
Pursuing  the  investigation,  a  sincerity 
of  purpose  is  evident  in  both  volumes; 
but  to  Mr.  Heron-Allen's  must  be 
awarded  the  right  to  be  considered  as  a 
piece  of  literature  aside  from  its  claim  as 
a  contribution  to  science ;  a  claim  which 
the  author  argues  very  thoroughly  in  an 
elaborate  introduction  based  upon  the 
preface    of    Adrien    Desbarrolles's    Les 
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Mysteres  de  la  Main,  perhaps  the  most 
authentic  work  of  this  century  on  chei- 
romancy. In  this  preface  M.  Desbar- 
rolles  said : 

If  the  study  of  phrenology,  of  chierosophy 
and  of  the  sciences  which  have  for  their  aims 
the  discovery  of  the  true  characters  and  in- 
stincts of  men  by  the  developments  and  ap- 
pearances of  their  bodies,  is  merely  a  frivo- 
lous amusement;  if  such  a  study  ceases  tor  a 
moment  to  be  a  serious  one,  or  if  it  is  merely 
a  distraction  for  enthusiasts,  for  people  whose 
love  of  the  marvellous  becomes  an  insatiable 
greed,  it  is  in  every  way  damnable  and  to 
be  discouraged,  because  it  results  infallibly  in 
superstition  and  error.  But  if  it  is  based  upon 
truth,  men  cannot  give  themselves  up  to  the 
study  with  too  much  energy,  not  only  on  ac- 
count of  the  material  advantages  to  be  de- 
rived therefrom,  but  because  it  is  an  import- 
ant factor  in  the  considerations  which  lead 
to  the  education  of  our  children,  who  alone 
represent  the  progress  of  the  future. 

Considering  Mr.  Heron-Allen's  Intro- 
ductory Argument  as  seriously  as  he  has 
intended  it,  one  must  admire  and  respect 
its  fairness  and  clearness,  its  research, 
its  carefully  annotated  quotations  and 
their  proportionate  and  deductive  value, 
as  also  his  physiological  explanations  of 
what  to  the  uninitiated  must  seem  a  spe- 
cies of  strange  phenomenon,  and  appear- 
ing as  such,  immediately  regulates  chei- 
romancy and  its  attendant  accoutrements 
to  the  realm  of  mystery. 

It  is  just  this  latter  circumstance 
which,  as  M.  Desbarrolles  remarked, 
renders  cheiromancy  a  dangerous  pas- 
time or  pursuit.  Certainly  at  its  present 
stage  of  progression  or  recognition,  it  is 
in  the  main  the  trade  of  the  less  scrupu- 
lous, or  to  seem  more  courteous,  the  in- 
exact. Amateurs,  principally  women, 
add  a  smattering  of  its  rudiments  to 
their  list  of  accomplishments,  and  then 
hazard  how  many  times,  or  whether,  a 
girl  will  marry,  and  whether  a  man  will 
be  financially  successful  or  not. 

When  a  lack  of  knowledge  regarding 
the  exact  meaning  of  the  lines  in  the 
hand  causes  the  would-be  palmist  to 
come  to  a  halt  in  her  prognosis,  there  is 
generally  a  temptation  to  embroider  a 
little  romance  for  the  sake  of  appearing 
interesting ;  and  if  by  chance  during  the 
course  of  her  story  she  arrives  at  the 
semblance  of  a  truth,  there  is  immedi- 
ately a  responsive  credulity  in  her 
listener,  and  there  are  awakened  at  once, 
that  latent  superstition  and  love  of  the 


marvellous  which  are  the  remote  heritage 
of  every  human  being  possessed  of  an 
imagination.  If,  however,  the  little  fabri- 
cation has  not  been  cautiously  delivered, 
and  nothing  has  been  said  with  a  lean- 
ing toward  fact;  the  subject  departs 
imbued  with  an  aggressive  cynicism,  and 
palmistry  is  once  more  consigned  to  the 
vulgarity  of  fortune  telling,  where, 
treated  in  this  really  dishonest  fashion, 
it  belongs. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  on  the  many 
nefarious  impostures  practised  by  the 
fake  professionals  who  trade  on  the  ig- 
norant and  weakly  superstitious.  Suffi- 
cient to  say  that  they  exist,  have  existed 
from  time  immemorial,  and  that  their 
prophetic  chicaneries  have  disgusted 
everybody  of  intelligence  with  anything 
concerning  mysticism. 

Mr.  Heron-Allen  and  "Cheiro"  are 
the  more  recent  of  the  serious  students 
of  what  they  are  pleased  to  term  the  sci- 
ence of  cheiromancy;  but  their  prede- 
cessors in  this  century  include  such  men 
as  Balzac,  Napoleon,  Dumas  filSf  Bulwer 
Lytton,  Desbarrolles,  and  others;  all 
of  whom  have  made  careful  investiga- 
tion into  the  extremely  disconnected  rec- 
ords of  the  art. 

The  division  of  the  hand  into  the  dis- 
tinctive mounts  and  lines  which  are  ac- 
cepted among  the  occults  as  exact 
premises  to  build  upon,  is  said  to  have 
originated  in  the  second  century  through 
Artemidor  of  Daldis  in  Lydia,  though 
Aristotle,  several  hundred  years  earlier, 
discoursed  extensively  on  cheiromancy, 
and  correcting  Anaxagoras,  who  had  re- 
marked that  because  man  had  hands  he 
was  the  wisest  of  all  animals,  said,  that  it 
is  because  man  is  the  wisest  of  all  ani- 
mals that  he  has  had  hands  given  him. 
Mr.  Heron-Allen  notes  this  point  in  his 
introduction,  and  cites  Aristotle's  philos- 
ophy regarding  the  hand  at  various 
times  as  he  proceeds  with  his  argument. 

The  most  sceptical  among  us  have  to 
admit  to  at  least  a  remarkable  chain  of 
coincidences  in  the  experience  of  the 
best  known  palmists.  Not  only  in  many 
cases  has  the  character  of  the  individual 
been  read  most  accurately ;  but  past  epi- 
sodes in  the  life  have  been  told  and  future 
events  predicted  with  uncanny  exact- 
ness. It  is  over  these  prophecies  that 
the  wisest  make  a  wry  face  and  look  du- 
bious. 
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Mr.  Heron-Allen  discusses  this  point 
as  follows : 

The  whole  question  of  prediction  turns,  as 
will  be  seen,  on  this  question  of  the  doctrine 
which  lays  down  the  proposition  that  the 
future  is  the  result  of  the  present,  and  that  the 
result  of  present  circumstances  (t.  e,,  the  fu- 
ture) may  be  foreseen  by  minds  specially 
trained  to  the  minute  analysis  that  this  re- 
quires. It  turns  also  to  the  question  whether 
the  future  exists  or  not,  that  is  to  say,  does 
"the  middle  of  next  week"  exist  at  this  moment, 
or  does  it  only  come  into  actual  existence  as 
the  time  comes  around;  if  it  does  not  exist  (t. 
e.,  if  we  could  be  suddenly  projected  into  the 
middle  of  next  week  and  were  to  find  chaos, 
nothing,  if  such  a  state  is  remotely  conceiv- 
able), then  it  is  simply  manufactured  by 
present  events,  and  is  at  the  present  moment 
in  the  process  of  manufacture,  and  the  task 
of  the  seer  is  greatly  simplified,  for  he  can  so 
direct  present  circumstances  as  to  evolve  a 
certain  future;  but  if,  as  is  more  likely  the 
case,  the  future  is  pre-existent  as  the  flight  of 
swallows,  the  variations  of  the  barometer,  and 
the  premonitory  symptoms  of  disease  would 
indicate,  the  task  of  the  cheirosophist  becomes 
more  complicated,  for  whatever  shall  be,  now 
is;  and  it  is  his  apparently  marvellous  task 
to  raise  a  powerful  presumption  of  its  exact 
nature.  ...  It  is  in  dealing  with  fu- 
ture events  and  their  traditional  signs  that  the 
chierosophist  finds  the  greatest  difficulty  and 
room  for  the  greatest  doubt.  Thus,  in  the 
case  of  sudden  deaths  and  unforeseen  calam- 
ities, we  cannot  satisfactorily  account  for  the 
signs  which  predict  tnem;  but  it  is  a  fact  that 
certain  traditional  signs  are  accepted  by  the 
schools  of  cheirosophy  to  indicate  certain 
unforeseen  occurrences,  and  until  they  shall 
fail  to  predict  correctly,  we  must  accept  them 
and  retain  them,  but  use  them  and  cite  them 
warily  and  discretly. 

M.  Desbarrolles  on  this  same  question 
says: 

I  warn  the  reader  that  of  the  ancient  chei- 
romancy, and  particularly  of  the  prophetic 
nonsense  of  the  sixteenth  century,  I  have  only 
retained  certain  signs  which,  repeated  by  all 
authorities,  deserved  some  consideration;  I 
have  found  them  to  be  correct,  and  I  have 
adopted  them;  but  I  must  add  that  since  the 
first  edition  of  my  book  (now  some  ten  years 
since)  I  have  not  found,  in  the  innumerable 
applications  I  have  made  of  them,  a  single 
instance  in  which  I  could  recognise  their  ex- 
actness. 

In  commending  Mr.  Heron-Allen's 
thoughtful  resume  of  his  subject,  it  is 
not  the  intention  of  the  reviewer  to 
slight  the  claims  of  "Cheiro"  as  being 
the  author  of  an  equally  serious  though 
less  elaborate  work.  While  Mr.  Heron- 
Allen's  citations  from  the  numerous  au- 
thorities on  cheiromancy  make  his  vol- 
ume, as  has  been  already  said,  of  indi- 


vidual literary  worth,  "Cheiro's"  method 
of  exploiting  his  art  appears  simpler  and 
easier  for  the  student  to  grasp,  and  his 
illustrations,  consisting  chiefly  of  repro- 
ductions of  the  hands  of  distinguished 
personages,  give  it  an  interest  peculiarly 
its  own. 

A  life-size  fac-simile  of  the  late  Mr. 
Gladstone's  right  hand  occupies  the  po- 
sition of  frontispiece,  and  in  the  intricate 
network  of  lines  that  are  revealed,  there 
are  many  corroborative  illustrations  of 
the  traditions  of  palmistry. 

There  is  the  double  life  line,  said  to 
demonstrate  unusual  vigour  and  length  of 
life — a  head  line  equal  in  its  proportions 
to  excellent  mental  ability,  and  other 
lines  denoting  the  variety  and  promi- 
nence that  marked  the  dead  statesman's 
career.  On  finding  Mr.  Gladstone's 
hand  among  the  representative  types, 
one  instinctivelv  has  a  desire  to  look  for 
Bismarck's,  to  compare  the  two;  but 
there  was  just  that  difference  between 
both  great  men,  a  difference  that  might 
have  been  disclosed  in  the  class  of  hand, 
which  finds  Bismarck's  absent,  and  his 
patronage,  if  sought,  withheld, 

Madame  Sarah  Bernhardt's  hand  is  a 
very  nearly  perfect  illustration  of  the 
conic  or  artistic  type;  and  again  there 
can  be  found  the  signs  that  point  to  the 
extraordinary  success  and  remarkable 
talent  which  have  so  distinguished  her. 

For  the  gruesome  side  of  life,"Cheiro" 
supplies  the  hand  of  a  murderer,  and  also 
one  of  a  suicide,  misshapen  and  suggest- 
ive enough  to  warrant  their  reputation. 

As  all  of  the  persons  who  have  per- 
mitted the  reproduction  of  their  hands 
to  furnish  illustrations  for  "Cheiro's" 
book,  postdate  the  infancy  of  palmistry, 
the  instances  where  the  lines  coincide 
with  the  theories  advanced,  serve  to  fur- 
nish infinite  food  for  speculation,  and  to 
pique  curiosity  to  investigate  the  study 
further.  Taking  both  writers  seriously, 
as  they  have  requested  that  their  readers 
should  do,  and  granting  a  substratum  of 
truth  to  be  underlying  their  analysis  of 
the  lines  in  the  hand,  the  question  of  the 
absolute  benefit  to  be  derived  from  a  con- 
fidence in  their  art  resolves  itself  into  the 
relative  merits  of  "forewarned  is  fore- 
armed" to  "where  ignorance  is  bliss." 
Much  can  be  said  in  praise  of  both 
methods  of  getting  a  living  out  of  the 
world ;  but  a  fair  argument  would  open 
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the  question  of  absolute  fatalism  and  also 
suggest  that  any  consistency  of  opinion 
could  be  interfered  with  by  the  "cup  and 
bair'  position  we  are  apt  to  hold  toward 
one  another  according  to  prevailing  cir- 
cumstances. When  one  wishes  to  shirk 
the  responsibility  of  deciding  or  predict- 
ing the  outcome  of  a  social  problem, 
there  is  always  the  comfortable  adage  of 
**Time  will  tell ;"  and  while  the  numerous 
editions  of  both  works  announce  a  grow- 
ing cult  of  readers,  neither  of  them  as 
yet  is  in  danger  of  being  admitted  into 
the  sacred  precincts  of  the  orthodox 
text-books,  and  cheiromancy  has  a  long 
road  ahead  of  it  before  it  can  be,  if  ever, 
enlisted  among  recognised  sciences. 

As  a  contemplative  and  speculative 
study,  its  fascination  cannot  be  denied. 
Regarding  the  many  uses  of  the  hand, 
Mr.  Heron-Allen  recalls  a  passage  from 
Montaigne's  Apologie  de  Raimond,  where 
he  says,  '*What  about  hands?  We  re- 
quest, promise,  call,  dismiss,  threaten, 
entreat,  supplicate,  deny,  refuse,  interro-  . 


gate,  admire,  numerate,  confess,  repent, 
fear  and  what  not.  We  find  a  variety 
and  multiplication  which  might  well  be 
the  envy  of  the  tongue !" 

An  expert  cheirosophist  may  know  his 
neighbour  by  his  thumb,  and  judge  of 
his  stability  or  trustworthiness  by  a 
hand  clasp.  This  latter  test  has  been  in- 
stinctively accepted  pretty  generally. 
The  least  intuitive  among  us  are  apt  to 
have  decided  theories  on  the  custom  of 
hand-shaking,  and  will  quickly  receive  an 
impression  of  confidence  or  otherwise, 
by  the  way  in  which  the  extended  hand 
is  grasped. 

Balzac  has  said  that  "the  hand  is  the 
whole  of  the  human  action  and  man's 
sole  means  of  manifesting  himself."  Ac- 
knowledging this,  and  realising  its  sig- 
nificance, one  might  do  worse  than  con- 
sider seriously  all,  at  least,  that  Mr. 
Heron-Allen  and  "Cheiro"  have  to  say 
about  cheirognomy  or  what  may  be 
demonstrated  by  the  shape,  colour,  and 
consistency  of  the  hand. 

Colin  Barclay  Matheson. 


JUST    FOR   TO-DAY 

Down  where  the  ripened  grain  waits  for  the  reaping. 

And  the  slanting  gold  sunbeams  in  tracery  shine, 
Through  the  aisles  where  the  wheat-shaded  poppies  are  sleeping, 

Lead  me  once  more  with  my  hand  close  in  thine. 
Let  us  forget  we  have  walked  in  the  shadow. 

Say  the  dear  words  on  the  golden  rod  way, 
Fare  we  together  afar  through  the  meadow — 

Lean  on  my  heart  again,  just  for  to-day! 

Down  where  the  harvest  fields,  shorn  of  their  treasure, 

Wear  a  new  grace  in  the  afternoon  sun, 
And  wine-cups,  purpling,  in  generous  measure, 

Shine  with  the  lace  tiny  weavers  have  spun, 
Lead  me,  enchanted,  my  wounded  heart  singing, 

Back  through  October  to  love-laden  May, 
When,  passionate,  tender,  thy  dear  arms  were  clinging — 

Ah !  let  me  dream  again,  just  for  to-day ! 

Down  where  the  fallow  field,  garnered,  forsaken, 

Grieves  for  its  harvest-child,  dying  apart. 
Let  the  old  faith,  unfaltering,  awaken 

Just  for  a  moment,  deep  in  my  heart; 
The  wasted  years  crush  out  the  dark  wine  of  sorrow, 

Afar  in  the  brambles  my  weary  feet  stray; 
Dear  God !  I  shall  journey  with  new  strength  to-morrow — 

Let  me  believe  again,  just  for  to-day ! 

Myrtle  Reed, 


3^9 


MR.    NEIL   MUNRO'S   •^  JOHN   SPLENDID"* 


I. 

To  a  crawling  Saxon  interested  in 
things  Celtic,  Mr.  Munro's  Lost  Pibroch 
seemed  a  delightful  and  valuable  work, 
full  of  the  poetry  of  "nature-folk."  The 
Lost  Pibroch,  however,  was  esoteric,  and 
appealed  to  the  few.  In  John  Splendid 
Mr.  Munro  addresses  the  many,  I  trust, 
with  the  success  which  he  deserves.  His 
plan  is  ambitious.  Who  can  handle 
Montrose's  wars,  and  Gillcsbeg  Grua- 
mach,  after  the  creator  of  Dugald  Dal- 
getty?  Mr.  Munro  may  reply  that  he 
sees  the  affair  as  a  Celt  of  the  Campbell 
faction ;  our  beloved  Rittmeister  looked 
with  the  eyes  of  a  Lowlander.  The  an- 
swer is  valid,  we  now  behold  these  old 
frays  and  forays  from  both  sides.  Mr. 
Munro  is  a  Celt,  following  two  Border 
Scots  into  the  hills.  His  theme  is  Sir 
Walter's,  his  manner  is  Stevenson's. 
These  wanderings  in  the  heather  inevit- 
ably recall  the  pilgrimages  of  David  Bal- 
four. The  style  too,  is  (I  think)  reminis- 
cent of  Stevenson's,  though  in  no  servile 
fashion.  It  is  an  excellent  style,  though, 
of  course.  Elrigmore  could  never  have 
written  it.  This  reflective,  elaborate, 
copiously  descriptive,  deftly  psycholoq:- 
ical  manner  is  as  modern  as  the  tele- 
phone. That  is  of  no  importance ;  there 
is  but  one  Esmond^  and  even  Esmond  is 
modern. 

As  to  the  story,  Mr.  Munro  rightly 
says,  "it  is  a  picture  of  times  and  man- 
ners," a  charming  picture  of  these,  as  of 
landscape.  I  cannot  say  that  the  story 
as  a  story,  the  plot,  as  a  plot,  the  love 
affair,  as  a  love  affair,  very  much  absorb 
me.  The  heroine  is  a  heroine  de  con- 
venancey  not  a  Catriona,  still  less  a  Bar- 
bara Grant.  Of  the  plot,  there  is  hardly 
enough  to  keep  the  matter  alive.  There 
are  longueurs,  and  I  do  hold  that  the 
psychology  of  the  timid  Marquis  is  over- 
done. Conceive  Argyle  saying  to  two 
soldiers  of  fortune,  "dubiety  plays  on  me 
like  a  flute !"  Argyle  had  not  read  Stev- 
enson. But  these  thingfs  are  not  essen- 
tial, though  of  these  things  there  is  too 
much.     Essential  is  Mr.  Munro's  read- 

*John  Splendid.  By  Neil  Munro,  New 
York:     Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.    $1.50. 


ing  of  Celtic  character,  "the  soft  tongue 
and  the  dour  heart;  the  good  man  at 
most  things  but  your  word."  Far  be  it 
from  me,  thinking  of  Lochiel,  Keppoch, 
Glenaladale,  and  Young  Clanranald,  to 
say  that  this  mot  of  all  Argyle  applies  to 
all  Highlanders.  But  it  does  apply  to 
Mr.  Munro's  brave,  gay,  kind,  vain,  su- 
perstitious hero,  John  Splendid,  an  ex- 
cellent creation.  In  brief,  Mr.  Munro 
makes  the  past  live,  with  its  men  of  the 
past,  its  clan  hatreds  (the  Macdonalds  and 
Stewarts  must  raise  up  their  own  advo- 
cate in  fiction),  its  beliefs,  freits,  poetry, 
and  intense  love  of  the  most  delightful 
country  in  the  world.  Dame  Dubh  and 
the  widow  of  Glencoe  are  worthy  of  the 
best  artists  in  fiction,  and  the  atmosphere 
of  hill  and  salt  loch,  the  scent  of  gale  and 
heather,  are  what  you  may  breathe.  I 
am  anxious  to  make  a  raid  on  the  his- 
torical part  of  the  narrative,  but  a  novel- 
ist may  have  it  as  he  will,  and  give  to  a 
Macdonald  the  credit  due  to  a  Graham : 
the  military  credit.  But  I  refrain,  merely 
thanking  Mr.  Munro  for  so  many  hours 
of  enjoyment,  so  many  pictures  of  such 
various  men  and  scenes,  and,  especially, 
for  the  song  of  "The  Sergeant  of  Pikes." 

Andrciv  Lang. 

II. 

Mr.  Munro,  and  not  Mr.  Crockett,  is 
the  Elisha  on  whom  the  mantle  of  Elijah 
Stevenson  has  fallen.  In  saying  so  I 
mean  no  disrespect  whatever  to  Mr. 
Crockett,  and  not  too  extravagant  re- 
spect for  Stevenson.  Not  being  an  ultra- 
Stevensonian,  and  holding  that  a  frayed 
sleeve  belonging  to  the  busy  and  slov- 
enly man  of  affairs  who  wrote  The  An- 
tiquary is  worth  the  whole  velvet  coat  of 
the  invalid-student  that  wrote  Kidnapped 
for  boys,  who  knew  buccaneers  but  was 
ignorant  of  men,  who  did  not  know 
women  at  all.  and  who,  according  to 
Mr.  Charles  Whibley,  "wrote  English  as 
a  foreign  tongue  which  he  had  acquired 
after  painful  effort,"  I  am  glad  to  see 
that  Mr.  Crockett  is  emancipating  him- 
self from  the  fetters  of  hero-worship,  and 
in  his  latest  work,  which  seems  his  rip- 
est, is  simply  himself.  The  author  of 
Cleg  Kelly  is  more  of  a  novelist  than  of  a 
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romancist,  and  if  he  were  to  get  rid  of 
certain  exuberances  of  style,  and  to 
linger  a  little  less  than  he  is  in  the  habit 
of  doing  in  the  "hinterlands"  of  vernacu- 
lar conversation,  he  would  make  a  vig- 
orous yet  admirable  realist.  Even  in 
romance  his  mission  is  that  not  of  a 
second-rate  Stevenson,  but  of  a  superior 
— a  very  superior — ^James  Grant. 

Mr.  Munro,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the 
heir  of  Stevenson,  and  in  point  of  blood, 
not  to  speak  of  breeding,  has  a  better 
claim  to  the  heritage  of  Highland  rom- 
ance. Stevenson's  love  of  nature,  of 
open-air  life,  of  the  purple  heather  and 
bleak  rocks  of  Highland  scenery,  trag- 
edy, and  brigandage,  is  genuine,  and  as 
intense  as  it  is  genuine.  But  at  the  best 
Stevenson  is  a  Sassenach — for  the  Edin- 
burgh middle-class  man  is  the  most  un- 
mitigated Sassenach  in  the  United 
Kingdom — and  his  Highlands  are  the 
Highlands  of  a  very  accomplished  and 
enthusiastic  student  of  history.  One  is 
told  on  all  hands  that  Alan  Breck  Stuart 
is  the  best  Celt  that  was  ever  created. 
Possibly  so ;  but  would  he  be  as  popular 
as  he  is  but  for  "tarry  pirate"  element 
in  him  which  is  not  Highland  at  all,  but 
pure  Stevenson?  Mr.  Munro,  on  the 
contrary,  is  born  to  the  manner — and 
still  more  to  the  manor — of  the  West 
Highlands.  In  John  Splendid  he  walks 
the  streets  of  Inveraray  as  if  he  were  his 
own  Elrigmore,  and  when  Montrose  has 
raided  it,  jogs  on  surefootedly  over  moor 
and  through  heather  listening  to  the 
"Gude  Gospel"  sermons  of  Gordon  and 
the  sagacious  braggadocio  of  Mclver. 
In  no  romance  that  was  ever  written  be- 
fore is  there  so  much  of  the  colour  and 
the  air  of  the  Highlands,  and  still  more 
of  the  water,  as  there  is  in  John  Splendid: 
indeed,  there  is  such  an  amount  of  a  cer- 
tain "smirr  of  rain"  in  the  book,  that  the 
best  method  of  enjoying  it  is  to  put  on 
a  waterproof  and  read  it  during  a  heat 
wave  in  an  umbrella  tent.  As  a  story, 
indeed,  John  Splendid  is  exasperatingly 
lacking  in  "go";  every  tenth  page  you 
wish  for  a  Napoleon  or  a  Kitchener  to 
put  a  little  energy  into  the  marching 
and   the   counter-marching.     The   love 


"business"  is  not  strong.  It  is  not  easy 
to  get  enamoured  of  the  Provost  of  In- 
veraray's daughter.  She  is  born  to 
haunt  not  the  heather,  but  the  saloon  of 
the  Columba;  the  "randiest"  of  Mr. 
Crockett's  byre-lasses  is  more  attractive. 
Mr.  Munro  is  a  careful  and  not  too  pre- 
tentious stylist.  Although  some  of  his 
purple  patches  savour  too  much  of  loose- 
jointed  special  correspondence,  and  al- 
though he  sometimes  dallies  on  the 
moor  in  the  spirit  not  of  the  romancist, 
but  of  the  lyrist,  the  writing  in  John 
Splendid  is  a  great  advance  upon  that  of 
The  Lx)st  Pibroch  in  point  at  once  of  grip 
and  of  ease.  Some  of  the  by-play,  such 
as  that  in  which  Montrose's  kindliness 
saves  his  life,  is  exquisite.  Then  the 
leading  characters  in  the  book — happily 
there  are  not  too  many  of  them — are  one 
and  all  admirably  drawn.  Young  Elrig- 
more, in  spite  of  his  smattering  of  what 
Mr.  Munro  too  persistently  calls  "the 
humanities,"  is  a  good  specimen  not  of 
the  walking  gentleman — except  when  he 
is  engaged  in  limp  love-making — but  of 
the  stalking  clansman.  The  Argyll  of 
Mr.  Munro  is  not  the  Argyll  of  history 
— not,  at  least,  the  Argyll  who  held  out 
in  Inveraray  Castle  against  Cromwell 
after  Worcester.  But  as  Gillesbeg 
Gruamach,  as  the  Highland  feudal  su- 
perior in  closest  touch  with  clansmen, 
servants,  and  Inveraray  citizens,  he  is  a 
unique  and  perfect  study.  Finally,  al- 
though John  Splendid,  the  soldier  of  for- 
tune and  of  Argyll,  a  compound  of  Du- 
gald  Dalgetty  and  Alan  Breck,  is  disap- 
pointing as  a  man ;  although  one  cannot 
help  wish  he  had  taken  a  page  out  of 
Dalgetty's  book,  and  when  he  had  a 
chance,  shaken  the  bookworm  cowardice 
out  of  his  master,  he  is  a  genuine  Camp- 
bell. I  am  too  much  of  a  Lowlander  to 
guess  whether  or  not  John  Splendid  will 
have  a  great  vogue,  and  it  is  too  soon  to 
make  any  confident  prediction  as  to  the 
future  of  its  author.  Yet  there  is  no 
doubt  whatever  that  he  has  the  making 
of  a  great  literary  artist,  and  that  he  has 
already  created  genuine  and  genuinely 
romantic  figures  that  have  no  superiors 
in  fiction. 

William  Wallace. 
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It  is  surprising  what  a  number  of 
works  by  comparatively  modem  writers, 
known  to  have  been  issued  from  the 
press,  are — or  have  been  until  quite  re- 
cent dates — no  longer  forthcoming,  the 
existence  of  no  single  copy  of  any  one 
of  them  being  recorded. 

For  many  years  the  two  volumes  of 
juvenile   verse    by   Charles   and    Mary 
Lamb,  entitled  Poetry  for  Children,  were 
known  only  by  name.    After  disappear- 
ing for  sixty-nine  years  a  copy  was  un- 
earthed  at  the   Antipodes.     Until   less 
than  a  decade  ago  no  less  than  five  sepa- 
rate publications — books  and  pamphlets 
— by  Walter  Savage  Landor  ranked  with 
Poetry  for  Children  in  the  list  of  the  un- 
known.   Four  of  these  have  since  been 
recovered — two  of  them  (found,  together 
with  a  bundle  of  their  author's  letters,  in 
an  old  writing  desk)  as  recently  as  the 
present  year.    The  fifth  still  awaits  dis- 
covery.   Until  five  years  ago  two  of  the 
most  interesting  of  the  Tennyson  "trial- 
books,"  Morte  D' Arthur;  Dora;  and  other 
Idyls,  1842,  and  The  True  and  the  False, 
four  Idyls  of  the  King,  1859,  were  un- 
known   to    collector    or    bibliographer, 
though  copies  of  both  were  lying  in  a 
readily   accessible    public    library,    only 
waiting  to  reward  the  search  of  the  first 
diligent  investigator  who  cared  to  sort 
over  the  mass  of  more  or  less  uncata- 
logued  literature  in  the  midst  of  which 
they  were  hidden.  Two  others  also,  of  the 
late  Laureate's  productions — The  Sailor 
Boy,  printed  by  Miss  Emily  Faithful,  in 
1861 ;  and  the  Ode  for  the  Opening  of  the 
International  Exhibition,  printed  by  Ed- 
ward Moxon  in  1862,  and  sold  to  the 
number  of  one  thousand  copies  on  the 
opening  day  of  the  Great  Exhibition — 
have  practically  disappeared  from  view, 
and,  though  well  enough  known  to  a  few 
keen  collectors,  have  until  the  present 
year  failed  to  be  included  in  any  Tenny- 
son bibliography.    Mrs.  Browning's  first 
volume,  The  Battle  of  Marathon^  of  which 
an  edition  was  privately  printed  in  Lon- 
don in  1820,  at  her  father's  cost,  was  a 
lost  book  until  a  decade  or  so  since, 

♦Original  Poetry  by  Victor  and  Cazire. 
Edited  by  Richard  Garnett,  C.  B.  New  York: 
John  Lane. 


when  a  copy  figured  in  the  catalogue  of 
a  country  bookseller  in  1864,  the  price 
demanded  for  it  being  one  shilling.  It 
was  promptly  purchased  by  Mr.  Wilson, 
a  bookseller  of  King  William  Street, 
Charing  Cross,  for  a  guinea,  and  was  im- 
mediately resold  by  him  to  the  late  Mr. 
Locker  Lampson  for  ten  guineas.  The 
last  copy  to  come  to  light  realised  close 
upon  a  hundred  pounds.  It  will  not  be 
forgotten,  also,  that  five  years  ago  (Feb- 
ruary, 1893)  Mr.  Ruskin's  Queen's  Gar- 
dens, printed  in  Manchester  in  1864,  was 
recovered.  It  sold  to  no  inconsid- 
erable extent,  the  proceeds  from  its  sale 
being  devoted  to  the  fund  of  the  St.  An- 
drew's Schools,  Ancoats.  So  long  looked 
for  in  vain,  it  cropped  up  at  length  in  a 
London  auction  room. 

But  in  the  list  of  lost  books  none  are 
productive  of  so  much  inquisitive  inter- 
est, none  have  been  hunted  for  so  per- 
sistently or  so  keenly,  as  those  which 
figure  under  the  name  of  Percy  Bysshe 
Shelley.  These  number  five  at  the  least, 
and  probably  are  more  numerous  still. 

Orginal  Poetry  by  Victor  and  Casire,  a 
substantial  volume,  was  printed  in  1810. 

An  Essay  on  Love,  a  little  Poem,  was 
printed  not  later  than  the  early  weeks  of 
1812,  as  a  copy  was  then  sent  by  Shelley 
to  William  Godwin,  and  advised  in  a  let- 
ter addressed  by  the  poet  to  the  philos- 
opher, and  dated  from  Keswick  on  Janu- 
ary 1 6th  of  that  year. 

Leonora,  a  novel,  said  to  have  been 
written  in  conjunction  with  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson Hogg,  was  printed  at  Abingdon 
in  or  about  181 1.  The  publication  was, 
however,  quickly  abandoned;  probably 
the  least  regretable  result  of  the  young 
author's  expulsion  from  Oxford  Uni- 
versity. 

A  Poetical  Essay  on  the  Existing  State 
of  Things  was  printed  in  London  in  181 1, 
and  was  "sold  by  B.  Crosby  and  Co.,  and 
all  other  Booksellers,"  at  the  price  of  two 
shillings.  From  an  editorial  statement 
in  the  Dublin  Weekly  Messenger  for 
March,  1812,  we  learn  that  the  profits 
arising  from  the  sale  of  the  Poetical  Essay 
amounted  to  "nearly  an  hundred 
pounds,"  and  that  this  sum  was  sub- 
scribed by  Shelley  as  his  contribution  to 
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the  fund  then  being  raised  for  the  sup- 
port of  Mr.  Peter  Finnarty.  For  the 
profits  derived  from  a  two-shilling  pam- 
phlet to  amount  to  "nearly  an  hundred 
pounds"  a  very  considerable  number  of 
copies  must  have  been  disposed  of,  and 
yet  no  living  eye  has  ever  been  gratified 
with  the  sight  of  oncl 

The  fifth  "missing  Shelley"  is  the  Lines 
on  a  Fete  at  Carlton  Hotise.  This  was  also 
printed  in  1811,  and  Shelley  is  said  to 
have  "amused  himself  by  throwing 
copies  of  the  poem  into  the  carriages  of 
persons  going  to  Carlton  House  after  the 
fete." 

In  addition  to  the  above  five  more  or 
less  substantial  publications  a  whole  se- 
ries of  privately-printed  jnz'enilia  still 
awaits  discovery.  Upon  the  authority  of 
the  author  of  "A  Newspaper  Editor's 
Reminiscences,"*  which  appeared  in 
Fraser's  Magazine  for  June,  1841,  we 
have  it  that  "It  was  his  [Sir  Bysshe  Shel- 
ley, the  poet's  grandfather]  purse  which 
supplied  young  Bysshe  with  the  means 
for  printing  many  of  his  fugitive  pieces. 
These  issued  from  the  press  of  a  printer 
at  Horsham,  and  although  they  were  not 
got  up  in  good  style,  the  expense  was 
much  greater  than  Shelley  could  have 
afforded  if  he  had  not  received  the  as- 
sistance of  his  grandfather." 

Of  all  the  above,  by  far  the  most  fasci- 
nating is  the  one  first  cited.  Original 
Poetry  by  Victor  and  Casire  is  no  mere 
pamphlet,  but  a  volume  of  decent  pro- 
portions. Advertisements  of  it  appeared 
in  many  newspapers.  More  than  one 
contemporary  reviewer  handled  it,  and 
extracts  from  its  pages  were  included  in 
such  critiques.  The  very  cause  which 
compelled  the  authors  to  press  the  book 
into  Stockdale's  charge — impecuniosity, 
the  chronic   condition   of  the   youthful 

♦The  personality  of  this  "Newspaper  Edi- 
tor" has  'been  for  many  years  a  subject  for 
enquiry  and  conjecture.  That  his  name  was 
"Merle"  was  fairly  evident  from  the  contents 
of  a  letter  addressed  by  Shelley  to  Edward 
Graham,  dated  "Eton  Coll..  May  29  (1818)." 
Professor  Dowden  very  plausibly  suggests 
{Life  of  Shelley,  1886,  vol.  i.  pp.  124-25)  that 
this  "Merle"  may  have  been  William  Henry 
Merle,  an  assistant  in  Ackerman's  in  the 
Strand, and  the  author  of  Costanca,a  Poem,znd 
Odds  and  Ends  of  Verse,  As  a  matter  of 
Fact  the  "Newspaper  Editor"  of  Shelley  bio- 
firraphy  was  Gibbons  Merle,  who  owned  and 
published  a  short-lived  paper  boasting  the 
title  of  The  Whitt  Dwarf, 


Shelley — his  inability  to  meet  his  print- 
er's bill  ("Phillips'  debt"  will  no  longer 
be  to  the  editor  of  Shelley's  Letters  a 
mysterious  phrase,  impossible  of  ex- 
planation,— Phillips  of  Worthing,  from 
whose  press  was  struck  The  Necessity  of 
Atheism,  was  also  the  printer  of  this  Lost 
Shelley) — contributes  to  render  Original 
Poetry  by  Victor  and  Casire  more  attrac- 
tive and  enticing  to  the  imagination  than 
any  of  its  still-missing  fellows. 

The  fact  that  such  a  volume  as  Original 
Poetry  by  Victor  and  Casire  must  be 
added  to  the  already  lengthy  list  of  Shel- 
ley desiderata  was  first  made  public  in 
i860.  In  the  summer  of  1859  ^  copy  of 
Stockdale's  Budget  (printed  in  1826-27) 
was  purchased  for  the  trustees  of  the 
British  Museum.  The  Budget  (a  crude 
mixture  of  rubbish  and  scandal)  is  itself 
a  rarity,  and  until  1859  ^^i^  never  been 
connected  in  any  way  with  the  bibliog- 
raphy of  Shelley.  But,  upon  looking 
over  the  pages  of  the  nation's  new  acqui- 
sition, Dr.  Gamett  ascertained  that  in  the 
midst  of  this  hash  of  libel  and  lampoon, 
Stockdale  had  introduced  a  Aumber  of 
letters  addressed  to  himself  in  1810  by 
the  future  author  of  Adonais,  and  had 
given  details — sadly  inaccurate  as  the 
event  has  proved — of  a  volume  of  poetry 
by  Shelley  until  then  utterly  unknown  to 
the  poet's  biographers.  An  account  of 
this  interesting  discovery  Dr.  Garnett 
gave  to  the  literary  world  in  an  article 
entitled  "Shelley  in  Pall  Mall,"  con- 
tributed to  Macmillan*s  Magasine  for 
June,  i860.  At  last  a  copy  of  the  book 
itself  has  been  brought  to  the  surface, 
and  an  account  of  its  chance  preserva- 
tion during  eighty-eight  years,  and  its 
ultimate  recovery  now,  has  been  given  at 
length  by  Dr.  Garnett — rightly  chosen 
to  fulfill  the  needful  editorial  duties — in 
the  preface  which  he  has  contributed  to 
the  precise  reprint  now  issued  from  the 
Bodley  Head. 

Into  the  contents  of  the  book  itself  it 
were  wise  not  to  pry.  As  might  well  have 
been  anticipated,  the  poems  ( !)  are  of  the 
poorest  possible  quality — poor  even  for 
the  Shelley  of  1810-11 ;  and  it  has  been 
rightly  asserted  that  no  poet  who  at- 
tained to  ultimate  perfection  ever  com- 
menced his  career  by  producing  such 
verbal  abortions  as  he  who  in  1810 
shrieked  "Ghasta,  or  the  Avenging 
Demon,"  and  in  the  days  of  his  maturity 
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sang  "The  Ode  to  the  West  Wind," 
"Epipsychidion,"  and  "The  Skylark." 

Dr.  Garnett  has  made  the  most  of  his 
material.  He  has  told  the  history  of  the 
initial  production  and  ultimate  recovery 
of  the  Original  Poetry  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  make  the  story  interesting  even  to 
those  to  whom  Shelley  is  but  little,  and 
bibliography  is  naught.  It  forms  a 
goodly  addition  to  the  as  yet  unwritten 
"Romance  of  Bibliography,"  and  will  ap- 
peal strongly  to  the  general  bibliog- 
rapher, even  as  it  will  arouse  the  en- 
thusiasm of  the  confessed  Shelleyite. 

With  the  assignment  made  by  Dr. 
Garnett  of  each  separate  poem  to  its  indi- 
vidual author  it  is  difficult  to  interfere; 
in  every  instance  the  decision  arrived  at 
must  meet  with  approval.  But  this  as- 
signment may  be  carried  further,  if  not 
completed. 

Is  it  allowable  to  cast  at  Shelley's  latest 
editor  one  reproachful  glance  ?  On  page 
xxvi.  of  his  preface  Dr.  Garnett  writes : 
"Fervently  as  we  hoped  that  a  copy  [of 


Original  Poetry  by  Victor  and  Casire] 
might  one  day  be  found,  we  must  now 
hope  with  equal  fervour  that  no  one  may 
ever  find  another."  Dr.  Garnett,  ardent 
and  faithful  booklover  though  he  be,  is 
no  collector,  and  fails-^once  he  has  be- 
come acquainted  with  its  contents — to 
covet  a  copy  of  this  book.  But  there  are 
some  whom  Dr.  Garnett  is  pleased  to 
number  among  his  friends  to  whom  a 
copy  of  the  Original  Poetry  would  be  a 
delight  indeed.  Why,  then,  should  Dr. 
Garnett  "fervently  hope"  that  such  a  de- 
light should  never  be  theirs?  If  he  felt 
it  to  be  so  detrimental  to  Shelley's  fame 
that  more  than  a  single  copy  of  these 
early  verses  should  be  extant  that  he 
would  fain  limit  the  number  to  one  soli- 
tary example,  even  at  the  cost  of  with- 
holding pleasure  from  his  friends,  why 
did  he  consent  to  their  multiplication  in 
fac-simile?  and  why  did  he  introduce  a 
whole  edition  of  reprints  to  the  world? 
Surely  the  Doctor  is  sadly  inconsistent! 

Thomas  /.  Wise. 


THE   CONQUERORS 

THE  BLACK  TROOPS  IN  CUBA. 

Round  the  wide  earth  from  the  red  field  your  valour  has  won. 
Blown  with  the  breath  of  the  far-speaking  gun. 

Goes  the  word. 
Bravely  you  spoke  through  the  battle  cloud  heavy  and  dun — 
Tossed,  though  the  speech  toward  the  mist-hidden  sun. 

The  world  heard. 

Hell  would  have  shrunk  from  you  seeking  it  fresh  from  the  fray. 
Grim  with  the  dust  of  the  battle,  and  grey 

From  the  fight. 
Heaven  would  have  crowned  you  with  crowns  not  of  gold  but  of  bay 
Owning  you  fit  for  the  glory  and  peace  of  her  day. 

Men  of  night. 

Far  through  the  cycle  of  years  and  of  lives  that  shall  come. 
There  shall  speak  voices  long  muffled  and  dumb 

Out  of  fear. 
And  through  the  noises  of  trade  and  the  turbulent  hum. 
Truth  shall  rise  over  the  militant  drum 

Loud  and  clear. 

Then  on  the  cheek  of  the  honester  nation  that  grows. 
All  for  their  love  of  you,  not  for  your  woes. 

There  shall  lie 
Tears  that  shall  be  to  your  souls  as  the  dew  to  the  rose : 
Afterward,  thanks  that  the  present  yet  knows 

Not  to  ply ! 

Paul  Laurence  Dunbar. 
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WHEN    KNIGHTHOOD   WAS   IN    FLOWER'* 


Something  of  the  naivete  of  a  new  note 
sounds  through  this  book,  and  some- 
thing of  its  roughness.  Fine  phrasing  is 
not  frequent;  Hterary  finish  is  lacking, 
and  for  the  first  fifty  pages  there  is  a 
suggestion  of  effort  like  the  first  out- 
pouring of  a  full  bottle — it  flows  freely 
later.  The  music  and  colour  of  the 
stately  phrase  "When  Knighthood  was 
in  Flower"  are  little  reflected  in  the 
work.  The  author  has  not  tried  to  fol- 
low Scott  in  his  pictures  of  jousts  or 
other  pageantry  of  knighthood ;  nor  has 
he  studied  in  the  school  of  Stanley  Wey- 
man  or  Anthony  Hope  for  robust  de- 
scriptions of  brawls  or  duels.  He  has 
not  made  a  book  half  hidden  with  his- 
toric details  nor  weighted  with  descrip- 
tion of  scenes  and  systems  that  surely 
were  out  of  place  in  the  transcription  of 
a  memoir  as  this  work  purports  to  be. 
The  heroine  is  not  like  the  "Lady  of 
Quality,"  whose  extreme  if  not  eccentric 
phases  make  depiction  easy.  But  the 
reason  is  soon  taken  prisoner,  and  all  at- 
tempt at  critical  diagnosis  forgotten,  by 
the  outpouring  of  "unpremeditated  art" 
in  the  story.  The  writing  is  a  labour  not 
only  of  love,  but  for  love.  It  is  a  down- 
right love  story. 

When  the  writer,  picturing  a  forest 
scene,  says  the  leaves  of  the  trees  rustled 
when  Mary  laughed,  he  is  himself  his 
heroine's  deep,  devoted  lover.  But  by 
the  same  token  his  descriptions  are  not 
convincing.  He  has  the  common  human 
inability  to  picture  a  loved  object  by 
words.  And  so  neither  heroine  nor  hero 
stands  forth  clearly  in  the  first  fifty 
pages.  It  is  not  until  his  characters 
speak  for  themselves  that  they  begin  to 
glow  with  life  and  throb  with  the  feel- 
ings of  men  and  women  who  had  their 
being  in  a  time,  the  time  of  Henry  and 
Elizabeth  of  England,  when  men  and 
women  seemed  elemental,  made  in  the 
proportions  of  Michael  Angelo's  figures. 
The  title-page  concisely  states  that  this 
is  "the  love  story  of  Charles  Brandon  and 
Mary  Tudor,  the  King's  sister,  and  hap- 
pening in  the  reign  of  his  august  Majesty 

♦When  Knighthood  was  in  Flower.  By 
Edwin  Caskoden.  Indianapolis:  The  Bowen- 
Merrill  Company. 


King  Henry  VIII.,  rewritten  and  ren- 
dered into  modern  English  from  Sir  Ed- 
win Caskoden's  memoir  by  Edwin  Cas- 
koden." The  story  marches  with  this  defi- 
nition. If  it  lack  the  music  and  colour 
of  its  happily  chosen  title  it  is  impreg- 
nated with  its  atmosphere.  In  one  view 
this  lack  is  high  art.  That  which  to  us 
is  picturesque  was  to  the  contemporary 
commonplace  or  natural,  and  so  it 
should  appear  in  a  transcript  of  the 
memoir.  So  equally  should  such  tran- 
script be  steeped  in  the  atmosphere  and 
feeling  of  the  time  as  this  is.  The  book 
is  Mary  Tudor,  and  she  is  the  book.  And 
what  she  is  does  not  appear  until  the  last 
page,  for,  rare  among  writers,  all  the 
phases  of  the  character  are  given.  The 
book  is  not  set  to  the  note  of  one  ele- 
ment of  the  character's  strength,  missing 
the  fullest  art  as  well  as  the  highest  les- 
son, but  to  all  phases,  the  mean  as  well 
as  the  mighty ;  they  appear  as  the  pages 
turn,  each  flashing  some  new  light. 
Thackeray  said  that  since  Fielding  wrote 
Tom  Jones  no  one  had  dared  to  draw  a 
man.  It  might  be  said  that  rarely  has 
any  modern  writer  dared  to  draw  a 
woman  as  this  writer  has  drawn  Mary 
Tudor.  The  environment  is  a  great  help, 
of  course.  He  dares  to  draw  things  here 
that  in  a  modem  book  would  not  be 
wholesome.  And  so  this  natural  woman 
realising  physical  beauty  in  perfection ; 
pouring  out  the  fructifying  power  of  a 
deep  emotion  and  the  nurturing  warmth 
of  a  pure  soul,  or  the  withering  blast  of 
Tudor  anger ;  breaking  down  in  tears  in 
one  situation ;  in  another  telling  Wolsey 
to  tell  the  King  that  she  will  see  him  and 
his  whole  kingdom  sunk  in  hell  before 
she  will  marry  Louis  of  France;  a 
woman,  a  princess,  a  girl  withal;  a  ca- 
pricious tyrant  with  a  heart  untouched ; 
girlhood  changed  to  womanhood  by  the 
power  of  love  and  pictured  in  a  confes- 
sion of  love  by  the  woman  to  the  man, 
as  it  must  be  with  a  princess — at  every 
turn  there  is  a  development  of  this  char- 
acter, inevitable  always,  bewildering 
sometimes,  but  never  fantastic,  until  one 
comes  with  the  great  climax  of  the  story 
in  its  last  three  pages,  as  on  the  crest 
of  the  great  ninth  wave. 
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Mary  Tudor  is  a  creation.  She  stands 
out  of  these  glowing  pages  like  Crom- 
well with  his  moles  and  scars,  or  Juliet 
from  the  unconscious  smiles  of  girlhood 
to  the  heart-wringing  note  of  the  dying 
woman.  There  is  roughness  and  care- 
lessness in  the  writing,  but  this  is  little  to 
the  point.  There  is  an  anachronism  in 
Mary's  learning  to  dance  the  waltz,  which 
was  not  introduced  until  after  Henry's 
reign,  and  in  learning  to  play  "honour 
and  ruff,"  which  also  came  later.  The 
King  says,  "Caskoden,  you  are  a  per- 
fect fiste  at  my  heels."  Is  "fiste"  old 
English?  But  these  things  are  as 
Shakespeare's  anachronisms.  The  philos- 
ophy of  the  work  is  not  deep,  but  at 
times  it  is  quaint  and  at  times  strong. 
Rarely  out  of  drawing,  it  fits  the  mouth 
that  utters  it.  Sir  Edwin,  early  moralis- 
ing on  threatened  complications,  says: 
"A  woman,  God  bless  her,  if  she  really 
loves  a  man  has  no  thought  of  any  other ; 
one  at  a  time  is  all-sufficient.  But  a 
man  mav  love  one  woman  with  the 
warmth  of  a  simoon  and  at  the  same  time 
feel  like  a  good  healthy  south  wind 
toward  a  dozen  others.  That  is  the  dif- 
ference between  a  man  and  a  woman." 
The  humour  of  the  book  is  quaint  and 
quiet.  It  comes  in  lambent  flashes  like 
heat  lightning.  In  a  scene  with  Bucking- 
ham, who  is  attended  by  his  lawyer- 
knight,  Johnson,  Mary  cries  out:  "My 
Lord  Buckingham,  this  shall  cost  you 
your  head,"  and  tells  him  to  go  or  she 
will  have  Master  Brandon  spit  him  on 
his  sword,  although  the  odds  be  two  to 
one.  Whereon  Sir  Edwin :  "It  hurt  me 
that  Mary  should  speak  of  the  odds  be- 
ing two  to  one  against  Brandon  when  I 
was  at  hand.  It  is  true  I  was  [am]  not 
very  large,  but  I  could  have  taken  care  of 
a  lawyer."  In  the  climax  of  the  story 
there  is  as  high  comedy  and  delicious 
humour  as  on  any  page  of  Sheridan.  Few 
things  have  been  better  done  than 
Mary's  telling  King  Henry  how  she  was 
married  to  Brandon. 

"God's  death!"  bellowed  bhiflf  Hal:  "if  I 
had  one  other  sister  like  you,  I  swear  before 
heaven  I'd  have  myself  hanged.  Married  to 
Brandon?  Fool!  Idiot!  what  do  you  mean? 
Married  to  Brandon!  Jesu!  You'll  drive  me 
mad!  Just  one  other  like  you  in  England,  and 
the  whole  damned  kingdom  might  sink;  I'd 
have  none  of  it.  Married  to  Brandon  with- 
out my  consent!" 

"No!  No!  brother,"  answered  Mary  softly, 
leaning     affectionately     against     his     bullgr 


form;  "do  you  suppose  I  would  do  that? 
Now  don't  be  unkind  to  me  when  I  have 
been  away  from  you  so  long.  You  gave  your 
consent  four  months  ago.  Do  you  not  re- 
member?     " 

To  get  the  fine  flavour  of  this  scene  it 
is  necessary  to  read  it  in  its  entirety.  It 
involves  a  rare  climax,  the  kind  that 
comes  with  perfect  art.  Earher  in  the 
story  we  learn  that  "On  the  13th  of  Au- 
gust, 1 5 14,  Mary  Tudor,  with  her  golden 
hair  flowing  from  her  shoulders,  was 
married  at  Greenwich  to  Louis  de  Valois 
acting  as  his  French  Majesty's  proxy" — 
to  which  a  note  is  added  by  the  editor: 
"Maidens  only  were  married  with  their 
hair  down.  It  was  *the  sacred  token  of 
maidenhood.' "  Mary  in  the  denoue- 
ment of  the  tale,  wheedling  her  king 
brother  into  assent  to  her  marriage  with 
Brandon,  goes  on  with  her  recital : 

*'Of  course  you  knew  after  what  I  had  said 
whom  I  should  choose,  so  I  went  to  the  little 
church  in  company  with  Queen  Claude  and 
took  my  hair  down  and  married  him.     .     ." 

Henry  looked  at  her  in  surprise  and  then 
burst  out  laughing.  ^'Married  to  Brandon 
with  your  hair  down?"  and  he  roared  again, 
holding  his  sides.  **Well,  you  do  beat  the 
devil;  there  is  no  denying  that.  Poor  old 
Louis!"  .    ^ 

And  so  on.    This  is  great  art. 

The  quality  of  the  book  is  dramatic. 
The  characters  draw  themselves,  as  they 
do  in  a  well-written  play.  And  there  are 
many  dramatic  scenes  indeed,  although 
the  simplicity  of  the  story  leaves  much 
to  be  added  for  other  than  reading  pur- 
poses. But  the  situations  and  the  con- 
trast of  character,  which  is  the  life  of 
high  comedy,  are  there.  Sir  Edwin  is 
a  fine  foil  for  Brandon,  Jane  Boling- 
broke,  with  her  grey  eyes  and  dove-like 
gentleness,  is  just  the  contrast  to  throw 
into  more  glowing  light  the  brilliant, 
flashing  and  ever-changing  character  of 
Mary.  In  a  few  touches  Cardinal 
Wolsey  with  his  oily  tongue  and  unc- 
tuous manner  is  made  a  living  being, 
while  King  Henry,  etched  in  at  a  few 
points  rather  than  drawn,  is  made  a  full 
portrait.  It  is  singular  how  little  these 
two  characters  appear  in  the  book,  and 
yet  how  large  they  loom  in  our  imagina- 
tion. The  book  is  fairly  well  printed,  but 
it  is  atrociously  illustrated.  It  would  be 
much  better  with  no  pictures,  even  good 
ones.  There  is  a  picture  in  the  text  more 
satisfying. 

Morris  Ross. 
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We  have  been  greatly  shocked  by  the 
sudden  death  of  Mr.  Harold  Frederic. 
I  have  no  intention  of  saying  anything 
about  the  painful  circumstances  that  at- 
tended it.  Mr.  Frederic's  faults  were 
upon  the  surface.  A  saying  about  him 
by  one  of  his  intimates,  *'He  is  just  a 
baby  pretending  to  be  a  bully,"  is  very 
near  the  mark.  No  one  could  see  much 
of  Frederic  without  finding  in  him  much 
to  admire,  something  simple,  childlike, 
and  tender,  joined  to  the  possession  of 
very  great  gifts  and  indomitable  courage 
and  resolution.  His  life  had  been  a  hard 
one,  but  he  was  never  disposed  to  com- 
plain of  it.  He  was  not  like  Dickens 
who  resented  fiercely  the  hard  school- 
ing that  proved  in  the  end  the  very  best 
training  for  his  genius.  Harold  Fred- 
eric made  it  his  business  to  learn  from 
circumstances,  and  at  a  comparatively 
early  age  he  had  risen  to  a  commanding 
place.  His  early  novels,  published  by 
the  Messrs.  Scribner  in  their  magazine, 
were  of  great  merit,  and  were  much  ad- 
mired by  such  competent  judges  as  Mr, 
Barrie,  but  they  never  seemed  to  attract 
great  attention.  Illumination^  as  The 
Damnation  of  Thcron  Ware  was  called  in 
this  country,  changed  all  that.  The 
genuine  force  with  which  it  was  charged 
impressed  men  of  very  different  schools, 
and  Frederic  valued  not  only  its  wide 
popularity,  but  the  cordial  recognition 
that  he  received  from  men  who  held  a 
different  standpoint  from  his  own.  He 
was  greatly  encouraged  by  this  triumph, 
and  yet  during  the  last  year  it  has  seemed 
to  me  that  the  burden  of  life  was  be- 
coming too  much  for  him.  He  had  the 
appearance  of  great  strength,  and  could 
talk  for  hours  at  a  stretch  as  very  few 
men  could  talk  with  humour,  with  vivac- 
ity, with  geniality,  and  above  all  with  a 
flood  of  stories  and  reminiscences  not 
only  interesting  in  themselves,  but  re- 
markably brilliant  in  their  unstudied  ex- 
pression. If  you  had  him  alone  for  an 
evening,  you  could  not  but  form  even  a 
higher  opinion  of  his  powers  than  his 
books  gave  to  every  intelligent  reader. 
As  a  journalist  he  took  a  high  place. 
Some  of  his  best  work  was  done  for  the 
Saturday  Reviezv,  under  the  editorship  of 


Mr.  Frank  Harris.  To  tlie  English 
Bookman  he  contributed  some  time  ago 
two  or  three  striking  papers  on  the  His- 
torical Novel,  in  which  his  own  theories 
of  fiction  are  explained  more  clearly  than 
elsewhere.  But  what  endeared  Harold 
Frederic  to  many  people  was  his  genuine 
and  cordial  friendship.  He  never  neg- 
lected any  request  made  to  him,  and  if 
he  could  comply  with  it  he  did.  I  may 
be  permitted  to  mention  that  before  I 
started  for  America  two  years  ago  I  re- 
ceived from  Harold  Frederic  a  large  en- 
velope. On  opening  it  I  found  many  let- 
ters of  introduction  to  eminent  persons 
in  the  States,  each  carefully  adapted  for 
its  purpose.  They  must  have  cost  him 
hours  to  write,  and  I  never  asked  for 
them.  His  life,  however,  was  full  of  such 
things,  and  to-day  as  the  men  who  knew 
him  meet,  every  one  has  his  own  story  to 
contribute  to  the  common  stock.  He  had 
very  strong  opinions  and  he  could  on 
occasion  express  them  fiercely,  and  yet 
he  was  always  open  to  light.  In  the  fight 
for  Home  Rule  he  took  a  great  part  on 
the  Irish  side,  but  if  I  am  not  much  mis- 
taken he  cooled  upon  this  subject,  and 
came  to  doubt  whether  the  solution  of 
the  problem  could  be  found  in  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's proposals. 

Speaking  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  the  an- 
nouncement is  made  to-day  that  after 
long  hesitation  Mr.  John  Morley  has 
definitely  agreed  to  write  the  biography 
of  his  great  friend.  The  news  excites 
very  mixed  feeHngs.  On  the  one  hand, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Morley 
is  very  much  superior  in  literary  skill 
and  power  to  any  of  the  other  gentlemen 
who  have  been  named  in  connection  with 
the  work.  He  was  also  Mr.  Gladstone's 
right-hand  man  in  the  attempt  to  win 
Home  Rule  for  Ireland.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  are  serious  drawbacks.  The 
chief  is  undoubtedly  that  Mr.  Morley  has 
no  sort  of  sympathy  with  the  religious 
views  which  dominated  Mr.  Gladstone 
from  first  to  last.  The  immense  expres- 
sion of  affection  and  veneration  which 
was  given  at  his  death  did  not  come 
mainly  from  people  who  sympathised 
with  his  political  projects.  In  fact,  many 
of  the  most  warm-hearted  of  his  pane- 
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gyrists  believed  him  to  be  no  statesman 
at  all.  The  recognition  was  the  recogni- 
tion which  Great  Britain  never  fails  to 
pay  to  a  noble  Christian.  That  Mr.  Glad- 
stone was  a  great  Christian  everyone  in- 
stinctively felt.  They  knew  that  his  life 
and  thought  moved  on  higher  levels  than 
those  of  the  crowd,  and  they  knew  too 
well  that  he  had  practically  no  successor. 
With  all  this  side  of  his  nature  Mr. 
Morley  is  completely  out  of  sympathy, 
though  few  can  see  more  clearly  the 
magnificence  of  his  character.  Again 
Mr.  Morley  was  associated  with  Mr. 
Gladstone  during  no  more  than  the  last 
twelve  years  of  his  life.  In  the  opinion 
of  many  these  years  were  one  long  mis- 
take. Mr.  Morley's  object  will  naturally 
be  to  show  that  this  was  not  so.  In  that 
case,  however,  I  venture  to  think  that  the 
original  plan  would  have  been  the  better. 
It  is  two  years  now  since  Mr.  Morley  at 
Mr.  Gladstone's  request  began  to  pre- 
pare the  history  of  the  Home  Rule  move- 
ment. This  was  perfectly  legitimate,  and 
the  book  would  have  been  a  very  valu- 
able contribution  to  political  history. 
Probably,  however,  in  the  judgment  of 
posterity  Mr.  Gladstone  before  Home 
Rule  did  his  work,  and  largely  undid  it 
in  the  closing  period  of  his  life.  That  so 
strong  a  partisan  as  Mr.  Morley  should 
have  been  chosen  shows  the  Gladstone 
family  are  most  of  all  intent  on  vindicat- 
ing their  father's  unsuccessful  Irish 
measures.  This  is  natural,  but  it  may  not 
be  wise.  The  announcement  has  a  spe- 
cial significance.  The  work  is  so  enor- 
mous that  Mr.  Morley  will  in  all  proba- 
bility have  to  retire  from  politics.  He  has 
practically  retired  during  the  last  few 
months.  It  is  no  secret  that  he  is  not  in 
sympathy  with  the  general  drift  of  opin- 
ion in  England,  alike  among  Liberals 
and  Conservatives.  His  political  career 
judged  from  the  ordinary  standpoint  has 
been  a  disastrous  failure,  and  it  is  the 
universal  wish  even  of  his  own  friends 
that  he  should  return  to  letters.  No  doubt 
the  biography  prepared  by  him  will  have 
interest  and  importance  of  the  first  or- 
der, and  yet  it  will  not  be  the  ideal 
biography.  It  may  be  safely  predicted, 
however,  that  it  will  far  surpass  Mr. 
Morley's  Life  of  Cohdcn,  a  production 
completely  without  vitality,  and  show- 
ing almost  no  traces  of  its  author's  un- 
doubted literary  force. 


Readers  in  America  ought  to  know 
that  Mrs.  Gertrude  Atherton  has  made 
immense  headway  among  us  of  late.  In 
fact  she  is  generally  spoken  of  now  as 
the  first  of  our  women  novelists.  The 
late  Harold  Frederic  was  one  of  her 
warmest  admirers,  and  took  the  friend- 
liest interest  in  her  work.  When  I  first 
met  Mrs.  Atherton  about  seven  years 
ago  she  was  writing  obscurely  in  Vanity 
Fair,  My  friend  Mr.  Max  Pemberton 
spoke  of  her  power  in  the  strongest 
terms,  and  predicted  great  things.  It  is 
only  now,  however,  that  she  has  come 
to  her  own,  and  has  won  recognition  and 
popularity.  If  Mrs.  Atherton  is  true  to 
herself,  she  can  no  doubt  go  much  fur- 
ther. She  intends  to  visit  Washington 
shortly,  and  proposes,  I  understand,  to 
write  a  story  of  American  poHtics. 

The  quarrel  about  the  threepenny 
magazines  is  less  heard  of  now,  but  has 
by  no  means  passed  over.  The  Messrs. 
Pearson  have  published  a  threepenny 
periodical  called  The  Royal  Magazine^ 
and  the  sale  of  the  first  number  has  been 
unprecedented.  As  I  write  it  seems 
likely  enough  that  it  may  reach  the  un- 
precedented number  of  one  and  a  half 
millions.  The  Royal  Magazine  is  by  no 
means  so  well  got  up  as  the  Harmsworth 
Magazine,  but  it  is  a  wonderful  three- 
pennyworth.  The  hostility  between 
Messrs.  Harmsworth  and  the  news 
agents  continues,  but  I  hope  it  will  by 
and  by  be  abated.  The  real  problem 
about  the  threepenny  magazines  is  not 
whether  it  is  possible  to  sell  them.  If  I 
were  to  offer  a  sovereign  to  every  person 
who  brought  me  nineteen  shillings  and 
elevenpence,  I  should  have  plenty  of  ap- 
plications. In  other  words,  the  problem 
is  whether  they  can  be  made  to  pay.  It 
is  possible,  no  doubt,  if  the  advertise- 
ments can  be  raised  to  £5,000  a  month, 
and  time  will  show  whether  or  not  this 
result  can  be  achieved.  In  the  mean- 
time, the  journalistic  world  is  in  a  very 
unsettled  state,  and  the  wildest  rumours 
are  current.  There  may  be  perhaps  a  re- 
turn to  the  normal  state  of  things,  but 
meanwhile  many  publications  will  have 
to  fight  hard  for  their  lives. 

The  publishing  season  has  commenced 
auspiciously  enough.  I  was  told  by  two 
of  our  leading  firms  of  bookbinders  that 
they  never  bound  so  many  books  in  the 
same  period  as  they  have  done  this  year 
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Perhaps  the  greatest  success  so  far  is  that 
of  Mr.  Theodore  Watts-Dunton's  Ayl- 
win,  which  I  had  the  honour  of  review- 
ing in  the  Daily  Chronicle.  Mr.  Watts- 
Dun  ton  belongs  to  the  Athenwum  staff, 
and  the  Athenccum  is  not  a  genial  journal, 
although  Mr.  Watts-Dunton's  contribu- 
tions may  be  called  eminently  genial. 
Many  critics  made  no  secret  of  their  in- 
tention to  speak  frankly  about  the  book, 
but  so  far  the  verdict  of  the  most  hostile 
has  been  one  of  almost  unmixed  praise. 
The  book  has  run  almost  at  once  into 
the  third  edition,  and  there  is  every  sig^ 
that  it  will  long  maintain  its  popularity. 
I  hope  Mr.  Watts-Dunton  will  be  in- 
duced by  the  success  of  Aylwin  to  give 
to  the  public  in  due  time  the  other  novels 
he  has  written.  Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling's 
book  of  stories,  The  Day*s  Work,  has 
been  severely  criticised,  but  the  public 
who  have  come  to  know  Mr.  Kipling, 
and  who  were  especially  pleased  witfi 
his  "Recessional,"  a  genuinely  British  ut- 
terance, have  come  to  the  rescue,  and 
bought  the  book  more  rapidly  than  has 
been  the  case  with  any  of  his  previous 
works.  The  critics  complain,  and  I 
think  reasonably,  of  the  great  technical- 
ity and  difficulty  of  the  tales.  Neverthe- 
less the  public  relish  for  Mr.  Kipling  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  an  unprecedented 


price  has  been  paid  for  the  serial  rights 
of  his  next  six  stories,  which  are  to  ap- 
pear in  the  Windsor  Magasifte  on  this 
side.  It  is  natural  that  critics  should  be- 
come a  little  impatient  of  the  annual  vol- 
ume of  short  stories,  and  that  they 
should  ask  Mr.  Kipling  when  he  is  to 
give  us  a  really  great  work.  About  Mr. 
Crockett's  new  book.  The  Red  Axe,  opin- 
ions are  divided,  but  some  of  the  severest 
critics  say  it  is  the  best  thing  he  has 
done.  Ian  Maclaren's  book  of  stories, 
Afterwards,  is  not  out  while  I  write. 
There  are  signs  that  the  biography  of 
Professor  Henry  Drummond,  by  George 
Adam  Smith,  will  have  a  very  large  cir- 
culation. The  Bismarck  book  has  sold 
well,  but  not  wildly. 

The  Academy  has  come  out  with  a 
cover,  and  is  a  wonderful  threepenny- 
worth,  printed  on  glazed  paper  and  with 
illustrations.  It  is  extremelv  readable, 
in  fact  I  think  that  its  chief  danger  is  that 
it  is  too  readable.  The  editor  is  too  much 
afraid  of  really  solid  and  instructive  mat- 
ter. I  doubt  whether  the  people  who 
read  Tit-Bits  will  be  made  to  read  a  lit- 
erary paper,  however  much  it  is  popular- 
ised, and  the  people  who  do  not  read 
Tit-Bits  have  still  a  little  nerve  and 
vigour  left.  Our  literary  journalism  in 
London  was  never  better  than  it  is  now. 

W.  Robertson  Nicoll. 
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Le  Roi  est  vwrt,  vive  le  Roi!  such  used 
to  be  the  court  cry  announcing,  imme- 
diately after  the  death  of  a  King  of 
France,  the  accession  of  his  successor. 
The  French  poets  may  now  shout:  Le 
Prince  est  mort,  vive  le  Prince!  A  suc- 
cessor has  been  elected  to  Stephane  Mal- 
larme  in  the  person  of  Leon  Dierx.  The 
matter  was  taken  in  hand  by  the  great 
newspaper,  Le  Temps,  which  discovered 
no  less  than  sixty  poets  entitled  to  cast  a 
vote  in  the  election.  I  did  not  know  that 
France  had  so  many  living  poets.  Any- 
how, fifteen  of  these  voted  for  Leon 
Dierx,  and  this  makes  him  prince,  as 
his  next  competitor,  J.  M.  de  Heredia, 
received  only  seven  votes,  one  more  than 
Henri  de  Regnier.  Nineteen  poets 
would  not  vote  at  all,  thinking  that  the 


title  ought  to  have  died  with  the  last  in- 
cumbent. It  does  seem  odd,  when  we 
think  of  it,  that  there  should  be  a  Prince 
of  poets  now,  when  France  is  a  republic ; 
when  France  was  a  monarchy  every 
writer  wished  to  be  a  citizen  of  the  Re- 
Piiblique  des  Lettres! 

Let  the  republicans  find  some  conso- 
lation in  the  fact  that  the  princely  dignity 
is  elective  and  not  hereditary,  though 
held  for  life,  being  similar  in  this  respect 
to  the  Papal  dignity.  Theirs,  whether 
kingdom  or  republic,  remains  fortu- 
nately a  rather  hospitable  dominion.  It 
is  not  tainted  by  the  narrow  dislike  of 
foreigners  which  crops  up  here  and  there 
nowadays,  when  and  where  most  unex- 
pected. A  Paris  publisher,  Fischbacher, 
has  just  begun  issuing  a  collection  de- 
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voted  to  the  French  poets  of  foreign 
lands,  Les  Poites  Frangais  de  VEtranger, 
The  editor  of  the  series  is  Mr.  Georges 
Barral.  His  first  volume,  it  must  be 
said,  does  not  give  the  reader  what  he 
would  expect.  It  will  be  interesting  to 
see  how  well  poets  who  did  not  have 
French  for  their  native  language  have 
mastered  the  difficulties  of  French 
poetry.  We  know  that  Frederick  the 
Great  conquered  them  as  well  as  he  con- 
quered the  armies  that  opposed  him.  I 
have  read  some  French  verses  of  Long- 
fellow, and  must  say  that,  in  my  opinion 
at  least,  the  Prussian  king  did  better 
than  the  American  poet.  But  Mr.  Bar- 
ral's  volume  this  time  gives  us  only 
verses  of  Belgian  poets,  that  is,  of  men 
who,  while  born  and  living  outside  of  the 
frontiers  of  political  France,  speak  the 
same  language  as  the  French.  The  col- 
lection is,  however,  not  devoid  of  inter- 
est, and  many  a  lover  of  poetry  will  be 
glad  to  acquaint  himself  with  the  utter- 
ances of  Iwan  Gilkin,  Valere  Gille,  and 
Albert  Giraud. 

The  poetry  of  France,  moreover,  will 
not  fail  to  receive  due  attention  during 
the  coming  months.  The  interesting 
seances  organised  a  year  ago  by  Catulle 
Mendes  and  Gustave  Kahn  will  have  a 
new  series  this  year,  in  Antoine's  Thea- 
tre. They  will  be  given  as  formerly,  on 
Saturdays,  and  as  formerly  these  Samedis 
pofmlaires  de  pocsie  ancienne  et  moderne 
will  consist  of  poems  recited  by  the  best 
actors  and  elocutionists  of  France.  The 
object  of  this  institution  is  purely  edu- 
cational, it  does  not  appeal  to  the  world 
of  fashion,  and  thus  far  has  kept  well 
within  the  lines  marked  by  its  promoters. 
I  understand  that  the  first  Samedi  was 
devoted  this  year  to  the  dead  prince  and 
his  successor,  the  poems  recited  being 
all  taken  from  the  works  of  Stephane 
Mallarme  and  Leon  Dierx.  They  in- 
cluded Lc  Soir  d'Octobre,  which  is  con- 
sidered Dierx's  masterpiece.  The  new 
prince  was  honored  in  a  more  substantial 
manner,  too.  Thirty  poets,  who  had  been 
joined  by  a  number  of  journalists  and 
public  men  offered  him  a  friendly  break- 
fast in  a  fashionable  Paris  restaurant, 
and  he  had  to  hear  himself  eulogised  in 
verse  and  in  prose.  The  most  suc- 
cessful speech  was  delivered  by  Leon 
Bourgeois,  who  had  just  vacated  the 
Ministry  of  Public  Instruction,  where  he 


has  been  succeeded  by  a  poet,  Georges 
Leygues. 

A  French  monthly  poetical  record  is 
almost  sure  to  contain  at  least  one  event 
of  theatrical  importance.  This  month 
the  verse  play  is  a  tragedy,  and  it  comes 
from  the  pen  of  Catulle  Mendes.  The 
subject,  Medee,  is  one  which  has  often 
appealed  to  French  dramatists,  the  last 
time  to  Ernest  Legouve,  who  wrote  in 
1855  a  Medee  which  Rachel  refused  to 
play,  and  which  had  its  first  performance 
in  an  Italian  translation,  with  Ristori  in 
the  title  part.  Catulle  Mendes  had  Sarah 
Bernhardt  for  his  Medee,  so  his  play  had 
not  to  be  translated.  It  is  likely  to  cross 
the  ocean  some  day  or  other. 

Another  play  of  literary  value  was 
Judith  Renaudifiy  of  Pierre  Loti,  which 
was  acted  with  success  at  Antoine's 
Theatre.  And  now  it  is  said  that  the 
names  of  Sarah  and  Loti  are  to  be 
united,  and  that  the  former  is  to  take  a 
trip  to  India  on  a  yacht  of  which  the  lat- 
ter is  to  be  captain. 

I  must  not  turn  away  from  the  stage 
without  mentioning  the  very  interesting 
visit  to  Paris  of  the  great  Spanish  actress, 
Maria  Guerrero,  with  the  company  of 
the  Teatro  Espanol,  of  Madrid.  Her  suc- 
cess with  the  world  of  letters  was  cer- 
tainly no  smaller  than  Eleanora  Duse's, 
but  her  visit  was  of  a  very  different  na- 
ture, and  of  greater  literary  interest.  The 
repertoire  of  the  Italian  actress  consisted 
almost  entirely  of  French  plays.  As  far 
as  I  can  remember  she  presented  only 
two  short  Italian  plays,  La  Locandiera,  of 
Goldoni,  and  Cavalleria  Rusticana.  Seiiora 
Guerrero  presented  only  plays  of  her 
own  country.  La  Nina  Boba,  of  Lope  de 
Vega,  Los  Dos  Habladores  of  Cervantes, 
El  Desden  con  el  Desden  of  Moreto,  and  a 
good  many  other  Spanish  masterpieces, 
concluding  with  Zorilla*s  great  play,  Don 
Juan  Tenorio,  Both  Maria  Guerrero 
and  her  husband,  Fernando  Diaz  de 
Mendoza,  were  warmly  applauded  by  the 
Parisian  public,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
at  no  distant  day  a  sufficiently  good  un- 
derstanding may  be  re-established  be- 
tween Spain  and  this  country  to  allow 
them  to  visit  the  United  States. 

The  month  has  brought  us  a  large 
number  of  interesting  books  of  all  kinds. 
Certainly  the  most  attractive  is  the  series 
of  letters  addressed  to  George  Sand  by 
Armand   Barbes,   the   great  republican 
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conspirator  of  the  reign  of  Louis 
Philippe.  It  is  in  order  to  save  Barbes, 
who  had  just  been  sentenced  to  death 
by  the  House  of  Peers,  that  Victor  Hugo 
wrote  his  famous  lines, 

Par  voire  ange  envolee  ainsi  qu'une  colofftbef 
Par  ce  timide  enfant,  tendre  et  Mle  roseau, 

Grace  au  nom  de  la  tombe, 

Grace  au  nofn  du  berceau! 

George  Sand  was  intimate  with  Barbes 
certainly  no  less  than  Hugo  was;  she 
was  attracted  by  his  heroic  character  no 
less  than  by  his  republicanism,  and  their 
correspondence  is  a  beautiful  record  of 
the  political  idealism  which  was  so  preva- 
lent in  France  half  a  century  ago. 

Another  great  writer  claims  our  atten- 
tion this  month.  It  is  Chateaubriand, 
whose  Memoircs  d'Outre-fombe  are  now 
coming  out  in  a  new  edition,  with  ad- 
mirable notes  of  Edmond  Bire,  who  also 
publishes  his  correspondence  in  the 
Catholic  fortnightly,  Lc  Correspoiidant. 

In  the  same  line  I  must  mention  the 
second  and  concluding  volume  of  a  very 
interesting  publication,  Les  Orateurs 
Politiqu4:s  de  la  France.  The  editor  of  this 
second  volume,  which  gives  us  sketches 
and  speeches  of  Guizot,  Thiers,  Ledru- 
Rollin,  Montalembert,  Jules  Favre,  Gam- 
betta,  etc.,  is  Maurice  Pellisson.  The 
first  volume,  which  had  conducted  the 
history  of  French  political  oratory  down 
to  1830,  appeared  some  time  ago,  under 
the  editorship  of  Mr.  Chabrier. 

We  have  at  least  four  important  books 
of  history.  One  of  them  is  only  a  new 
edition  of  a  work  already  several  years 
old,  but  in  an  entirely  new  form.  It  is 
the  Marie  Antoinette,  Reine  de  France  of 
Pierre  de  Nolhac.  Unless  I  am  greatly 
mistaken,  Pierre  de  Nolhac's  two  vol- 
umes, A/anV  Antoinette y  Dauphine,  and  the 
volume  just  mentioned  will  be  consid- 
ered the  most  authoritative  and  trust- 
worthy history  of  the  guilty  and  ill-fated 
Queen. 

To  a  professor  of  history,  Mr.  Edouard 
Driault,  we  are  indebted  for  a  very  clear 
presentation  of  a  series  of  very  intricate 
facts,  La  Question  d'Orient  depuis  scs 
Origines  jusqud  nos  jours.  Both  of  these 
works  I  commend  to  those  who  are  am- 
bitious of  dressing  good  French  books 
in  an  English  garb. 

Edgar  Zevort  gives  us  the  third  vol- 
ume of  his  very  fair  Histoire  de  la  Troisi- 
hne  Republique.     It  deals  entirely  with 


Jules  Grevy's  presidency  and  ends  with 
the  election  of  President  'Carnot,  whose 
wife  has  just  died,  by  the  way. 

Contemporary  history  is  also  pre- 
sented to  us,  in  a  rather  monarchical 
spirit,  but  not  without  talent,  by  Mr. 
Samuel  Denis,  who  publishes  two  vol- 
umes of  his  not  yet  concluded  Histoire 
Contemporainc. 

Literary  history  and  literary  criticism 
have  been  hardly  less  prolific  than  politi- 
cal history.  Jusserand  gives  us  the  first 
volume  of  a  brilliant  and  accurate  work 
on  Shakespeare  in  P>ance.  It  deals  with 
the  pre-revolutionary  period;  the  chief 
studies  relate  to  Voltaire,  Letoumeur 
and  Ducis,  the  famous  Ducis,  who  man- 
aged to  turn  Hamlet  into  a  five-act 
classical  French  tragedy! 

Parigot  publishes  Le  Drame  d' Alex- 
andre Dumas y  a  work,  a  foretaste  of  which 
he  gave  us  in  two  of  his  former  produc- 
tions, Le  Theatre  d'hicr  and  Genie  et 
Metier,  No  one  who  is  interested  in  the 
French  stage  can  afford  to  pass  by  what 
Parigot  has  to  say. 

From  the  pen  of  Professor  Lenient  we 
receive  a  more  ambitious  work  in  two 
volumes,  La  Comcdie  en  Fratice  au  XIXe 
Siccle.  It  is  a  sequel  to  his  work  on 
French  comedy  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, and  is  sure  to  lead  to  a  great  deal 
of  discussion. 

A  new  writer,  Charles  Recolin,  brings 
up  the  rear  with  a  curious  volume, 
L* Anarchic  Littcraire,  in  which  he  studies 
Brunetiere,  Jules  Lemaitre,  Zola,  Renan, 
etc.,  and  a  few  foreigners,  Maeterlinck, 
Ibsen,  Fogazzaro,  etc. 

Creative  literature  did  not  sit  idle 
while  criticism  was  so  hard  at  work.  At 
the  two  opposite  poles  we  have  one  novel 
by  Gyp,  Lune  de  Miely  as  fin  de  sibcle  as 
it  is  possible  to  be,  and  a  good,  moral 
family  novel  by  Henry  Greville,  Vie 
d*HdteL  They  do  not  appeal  to  the  same 
public,  though  both  were  written  by 
women. 

The  author  of  Amitie  AmoureusCy  very 
likely  also  a  woman,  publishes  U Amour 
est  fnon  PechCy  which  is  neither  fin  dc 
siccle  nor  exactly  moral.  It  is  a  record  of 
passion,  a  sincere  and  eloquent  book. 

And  ?  .  .  .  and  Zola  is  at  work  on 
a  new  novel !  FcconditCy  such  is  to  be  the 
title.  I  think  it  closes  well  this  month's 
literary  record. 

Adolphe  Cohn. 
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By  Neil  Munro, 

The  A^tho^  of  "  The  Loat  Pibroch." 


CHAPTER  XXXn. 

For  some  days  I  kept  to  Glen  Shira  as  the 
tod  keeps  to  the  cairn  when  heather  burns, 
afraid  almost  to  let  even  my  thoughts  wander 
there  lest  they  should  fly  back  distressed, 
to  say  the  hope  I  cherished  was  in  vain.  I 
worked  in  the  wood  among  the  pines  that 
now  make  rooftrees  for  my  home,  and  at 
nights  I  went  on  ceilidh  among  some  of  the 
poorer  houses  of  the  Glen,  and  found  a  drug 
for  a  mind  uneasy  in  the  tales  our  peasants 
told  around  the  fire.  A  drug,  and  yet  a  drug 
sometimes  with  the  very  disease  in  itself  I 
sought  for  it  to  kill.  For  the  love  of  a  man 
for  a  maid  is  the  one  story  of  all  lands,  of  all 
ages,  trick  it  as  we  may,  and  my  good  people, 
telling  their  old  ancient  histories  round  the 
fire,  found,  although  they  never  knew  it,  a 
young  man's  quivering  heart  a  score  of  times 
a  night. 

Still  at  times,  by  day  and  night — ay!  in  the 
very  midmost  watches  of  the  stars— I  walked, 
in  my  musing,  as  I  thought,  upon  the  cau- 
seyed street,  where  perhaps  I  had  been  sooner 
if  the  actual  fact  of  M'lver's  departure  had 
not  been  delayed.  He  was  swaggering,  they 
told  me,  about  the  town  in  his  old  regi- 
mentals, every  pomp  of  the  foreign  soldier  as- 
sumed again  as  if  they  had  never  been  re- 
laxed in  all  those  five  or  six  years  of  peace 
and  commerce.  He  drank  stoutly  in  the 
taverns,  and  'twas  constantly,  "Landlady,  I'm 
the  lawing,"  for  the  fishermen,  that  they 
might  love  him.  A  tale  went  round,  too,  that 
one  morning  he  went  to  a  burial  in  Kilma- 
lieu,  and  Argile  was  there  seeing  the  last  of 
an  old  retainer  to  his  long  home,  and  old 
Macnachtan  came  riding  down  past  corpse 
and  mourner  with  his  only  reverence  a  finger 
to  his  cap.  "Come  down  off  your  horse  when 
Death  or  Argile  goes  by,"  cried  M'lver,  haul- 
ing the  laird  off  his  saddle.  But  between 
Argile  and  him  were  no  transactions;  the 
pride  of  both  would  not  allow  it,  though  it 
was  well  known  that  their  affections  were 
stronger  than  ever  thev  had  been  before,  and 
that  Gordon  made  more  than  one  attempt  at 
a  plan  to  bring  them  together. 

It  is  likely,  too,  I  had  been  down — leaving 
M'lver  out  of  consideration  altogether — had 
there  not  been  the  tales  about  MacLachlan, 
talcs  that  came  to  my  ears  in  the  most  mirac- 
ulous way,  with  no  ill  intention  on  the  part 
of  the  gossips — about  his  constant  haunting 
of  Inneraora  and  the  company  of  his  cousin. 
He  had  been  seen  there  with  her  on  the  road 
to  Carlunan.  That  venue  of  all  others!  God! 
did  the  river  sing  to  him  too  among  its  reeds 


and  shallows;  did  the  sun  tip  Dunchuach  like 
a  thimble  and  the  wild  beasts  dally  on  the 
way?  Ihat  was  the  greatest  blow  of  all!  It 
left  plain  (I  thought  in  my  foolishness)  the 
lady's  coolness  when  last  I  met  her;  for  me 
henceforth  (so  said  bitterness)  the  serious  af- 
fairs of  life,  that  in  her  notion  set  me  more 
than  courtship.  I  grew  solemn,  so  gloomy  in 
spirit  that  even  my  father  observed  the  ceas- 
ing of  my  whistle  and  song,  and  the  less  read- 
iness of  my  smile.  And  he,  poor  man, 
thought  it  the  melancholy  of  Inverlochy  and 
the  influence  of  this  ruined  countryside. 

When  I  went  down  to  the  town  again  the 
very  house-fronts  seemed  inhospitable,  so 
that  I  must  pass  the  time  upon  the  quay. 

I  was  standing  in  the  midst  of  the  throng 
of  the  quay-head,  with  my  troubled  mind 
finding  ease  in  the  industry  and  interests  of 
those  people  without  loves  or  jealousies,  and 
only  their  poor  merchandise  to  exercise  them, 
when  I  started  at  the  sound  of  a  foot  coming 
up  the  stone  slip  from  the  water-edge.  I 
turned,  and  who  was  there  but  MacLachlan? 
He  was  all  alone  but  for  a  haunch-man,  a  gil- 
lie-wetfoot,  as  we  call  him,  and  he  had  been 
set  on  the  slip  by  a  wherry  that  had  ap- 
proached from  Cowal  side  unnoticed  by  me 
as  I  stood  in  meditation.  As  he  came  up  the 
sloping  way,  picking  his  footsteps  upon  the 
slimy  stones,  he  gave  no  heed  to  the  identity 
of  the  person  before  him,  and  with  my  mood 
in  no  way  favourable  to  polite  discourse  with 
the  fellow,  I  gave  a  pace  or  two  round  the 
elbow  of  the  quay,  letting  him  pass  on  his 
way  up  among  the  clanking  rings  and  chains 
of  the  moored  gaberts,  the  bales  of  the  lug- 
gers, and  the  brawny  and  crying  mariners. 
He  was  not  a  favourite  among  the  quay-folk, 
this  pompous  little  gentleman,  with  his  nose 
in  the  air  and  his  clothing  so  very  gaudy. 
The  Lowlands  men  might  salute  his  gen- 
tility if  they  cared;  no  residenters  of  the  place 
did  so,  but  turned  their  shoulders  on  him 
and  were  very  busy  with  their  affairs  as  he 
passed.  He  went  bye  with  a  waff  of  wind  in 
his  plaiding,  and  his  haunch-man  as  he  passed 
at  a  discreet  distance  got  the  double  share  of 
jibe  and  glunch  from  the  mariners. 

At  first  I  thought  of  going  home;  a  dread 
came  on  me  that  if  I  waited  longer  in  the 
town  I  might  come  upon  this  intruder  and 
his  cousin,  when  it  would  sore  discomfort  me 
.to  do  so.  Thus  I  went  slowly  up  the  quay, 
and  what  I  heard  in  the  bye-going  put  a  new 
thought  in  my  head. 

Two  or  three  seamen  were  talking  together 
as  I  passed,  with  nudges  and  winks  and  sly 
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laughs,  not  natives  of  the  place  but  from  fur- 
ther up  the  loch,  yet  old  frequenters  with 
every  chance  to  know  the  full  ins  and  outs  of 
what  they  discoursed  upon.  I  heard  but 
three  sentences  as  I  passed;  they  revealed  that 
MacLachlan  at  Kilmichael  market  had  once 
bragged  of  an  amour  in  Inneraora.  That  was 
all!  But  it  was  enough  to  set  every  drop  of 
blood  in  my  body  boiling.  I  had  given  the 
dog  credit  for  a  decent  affection,  and  here  he 
was  narrating  a  filthy  and  impossible  story. 
Liar!  liar!  liar!  At  first  the  word  rose  to  my 
mouth,  and  I  had  to  choke  it  at  my  teeth  for 
fear  it  should  reveal  my  passion  to  the  people 
as  I  passed  through  among  them  with  a  face 
inflamed;  then  doubt  arose,  a  contention  of 
recollections,  numb  fears — but  the  girl's  eyes 
triumphed:  I  swore  to  myself  she  at  least 
should  never  know  the  villainy  of  this  vulgar 
and  lying  rumour  set  about  the  country  by  a 
rogue. 

Now  all  fear  of  facing  the  street  deserted 
me.  I  felt  a  man  upright,  imbued  with  a 
strong  sense  of  justice;  I  felt  I  must  seek  out 
John  Splendid  and  get  his  mind,  of  all 
others,  upon  a  villainy  he  could  teach  me  to 
avenge.  I  found  him  at  Askaig's  corner,  a 
flushed  man  with  perhaps  (as  I  thought  at 
first)  too  much  spirits  in  him  to  be  the  most 
sensible  of  advisers  in  a  matter  of  such 
delicacy. 

"Elrigmore,"  he  cried;  "sir,  I  give  you  wel- 
come to  Inneraora!  You  will  not  know  the 
place,  it  has  grown  so  much  since  you  last 
visited  its  humble  street." 

"I'm  glad  to  see  you  now,  John,"  I  said 
hurriedly.  "I  would  sooner  see  you  than  any 
other  living  person  here." 

He  held  up  a  finger  and  eyed  me  pawkily. 
"Come,  man,  come!"  he  said,  laughing.  "On 
your  oath,  now,  is  there  not  a  lady?  And  that 
minds  me;  you  have  no  more  knowledge  of 
the  creatures,  no  more  pluck  in  their  pres- 
ence, than  a  child.  Heavens,  what  a  soldier 
of  fortune  this  is!  Seven  years  among  the 
army,  town  to  town,  camp  to  camp,  here  to- 
day and  away  to-morrow,  with  a  soldier's 
pass  to  love  upon  your  back  and  haunch,  and 
yet  you  have  not  learned  to  lift  the  sneck  of  a 
door,  but  must  be  tap-tapping  with  your 
finger-nails." 

"I  do  not  know  what  you  mean,"  said  I. 

"Lord!  Lord!"  he  cried,  pretending  amaze- 
ment, "and  here's  schooling!  Just  think  it 
over  for  yourself.  You  are  not  an  ill-looking 
fellow  (though  I  think  I  swing  a  kilt  better 
myself),  you  are  the  proper  age  (though  it's 
wonderful  what  a  youngish-looking  man  ot 
not  much  over  forty  may  do),  you  have  a 
name  for  sobriety,  and  Elrigmore  carries  a 
good  many  head  of  cattle  and  commands  a 
hundred  swords — would  a  girl  with  any  wis- 
dom and  no  other  sweetheart  in  her  mind 
turn  her  back  on  such  a  list  of  virtues  and 
graces?  If  I  had  your  reputation  and  your 
estate,  I  could  have  the  pick  of  the  finest 
women  in  Argile — ay,  and  far  beyond  it." 

"Never  mind  about  that  just  now,"  I  de- 
manded, gripping  my  preacher  by  the  hand 
and  forcing  him  with  me  out  of  the  way  of  the 
passers-by,  whose  glance  upon  us  would 
have  seemed  an  indelicacy  when  we  were  dis- 


cussing so  precious  a  thing    as    my    lady's 
honour. 

"But  I  shall  mind  it,"  insisted  M'lver,  purs- 
ing his  lips  as  much  to  check  a  hiccough  as 
to  express  his  determination.  "It  seems  I 
am  the  only  man  dare  take  the  liberty.  Fie 
on  ye!  man  fie!  you  have  not  once  gone  to 
see  the  Provost  or  his  daughter  since  I  saw 
you  last.  I  dare  not  go  myself  for  the  sake  of 
a  very  stupid  blunder;  but  I  met  the  old  man 
coming  up  the  way  an  hour  ago,  and  he  was 
asking  what  ailed  you  at  them.  Will  I  tell 
you  something,  Colin?  The  Provost's  a  gleg 
man,  but  he's  not  so  gleg  as  his  wife.  The 
dame  for  me!  say  I,  in  every  household,  for 
it's  her  daughter's  love-affairs  she's  to  keep 
an  eye  on." 

"You  know  so  much  of  the  lady  and  her 
people,"  said  I,  almost  losing  patience,  "that 
it's  a  wonder  you  never  sought  her  for  your- 
self." 

He  laughed.  "Do  you  think  so?"  he  said. 
"I  have  no  doubt  of  the  result;  at  least  I 
would  have  had  no  doubt  of  it  a  week  or  two 
ago,  if  I  had  taken  advantage  of  my  chances." 
Then  he  laughed  anew.  "I  said  Mrs.  Brown 
was  gleg;  I'm  just  as  gleg  myself." 

This  tipsy  nonsense  began  to  annoy  me; 
but  it  was  useless  to  try  to  check  it,  for  every 
sentence  uttered  seemed  a  spark  to  his  vanity. 

"It's  about  Betty  I  want  to  speak,"  I  said. 

"And  it's  very  likely,  too;  I  would  not  need 
to  be  very  gleg  to  see  that.  She  does  not 
want  to  speak  to  me.  however,  or  of  me,  as 
you'll  find  out  when  once  you  see  her.  I  am 
in  her  black  books  sure  enough,  for  I  saw 
her  turn  on  the  street  not  an  hour  ago  to 
avoid  me." 

"She'll  not  do  that  to  MacLachlan,"  I  put 
in,  glad  of  the  opening,  "unless  she  hears — 
and  God  forbid  it — that  the  scamp  lightlies 
her  name  at  common  fairs." 

M'lver  drew  himself  up,  stopped,  and 
seemed  to  sober. 

"What's  this  you're  telling  me?"  he  asked, 
and  I  went  over  the  incident  on  the  quay.  It 
was  enough.  It  left  him  as  hot  as  myself. 
He  fingered  at  his  coat  buttons  and  his  cuffs, 
fastening  and  unfastening  them;  he  played 
nervously  with  the  hilt  of  his  dirk;  up  would 
go  his  brows  and  down  again  like  a  bird  upon 
his  prey:  his  lips  would  tighten  on  his  teeth, 
and  all  the  time  he  was  muttering  in  his  pick 
of  languages  sentiments  natural  to  the  occa- 
sion, (jaelic  is  the  poorest  of  tongues  to 
swear  in:  it  has  only  a  hash  of  borrowed 
terms  from  Lowlands  Scots;  but  my  cavalier 
was  well  able  to  make  up  the  deficiency. 

"Quite  so;  very  true  and  very  comforting," 
I  said  at  last;  "but  what's  to  be  done?" 

"What's  to  be  done?"  said  he  with  a  start. 
"Surely  to  C^od  there's  no  doubt  about  that!" 

"No,  sir;  I  hope  you  know  me  better.  But 
how's  it  to  be  done?  I  thought  of  going  up 
in  front  of  the  whole  quay  and  making  him 
chew  his  lie  at  the  point  of  my  dagger.  Then 
I  thought  more  formality  was  needed — a 
friend  or  two.  a  select  venue,  a  careful  leisure 
time  for  so  important  a  meeting." 

"But  what's  the  issue  upon  which  the  rc- 
contre  shall  take  place?"  asked  M'lver,  it 
seemed  to  me.  with  ridiculous  scrupulosity. 
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"Why  need  you  ask?'  said  I.  "You  do  not 
expect  me  to  invite  him  to  repeat  the  insult 
or  exaggerate  the  same." 

M'lver  turned  on  me  almost  roughly  and 
shook  me  by  the  shoulder.  "Man!"  said  he. 
"wake  up  and  do  not  let  your  wits  hide  in  the 
heels  of  your  boots.  Are  you  clown  enough 
to  think  of  sending  a  lady's  name  around  the 
country  tacked  on  to  a  sculduddry  tale  like 
this?  You  must  make  the  issue  somewhat 
more  politic  than  that." 

"I  agree  with  you,"  I  confessed;  "it  was 
stupid  of  me  not  to  think  of  it,  but  what  can  I 
do?    I  have  no  other  quarrel  with  the  man." 

"Make  one  then,"  said  M'lver.  "I  cannot 
comprehend  where  you  learned  your  trade  as 
cavalier,  or  >vhat  sort  of  company  you  kept 
in  Mackay's,  if  you  did  not  pick  up  and  prac- 
tice the  art  of  forcing  a  quarel  with  a  man  on 
any  issue  you  cared  to  choose.  In  ten  min- 
utes I  could  make  this  young  fellow  put  down 
his  gage  in  a  dispute  about  the  lacing  of 
boots." 

"But  in  that  way  at  least  I'm  the  poorest  of 
soldiers;  I  never  picked  a  quarrel,  and  yet 
here's  one  that  sets  my  gorge  to  my  palate, 
yet  cannot  be  fought  upon." 

"Tuts,  tuts!  man,"  he  cried,  "it  seems  that, 
after  all,  you  must  leave  the  opening  of  this 
little  play  to  John  M'lver.  Come  with  me  a 
bit  yont  the  Cross  here  and  take  a  lesson." 

He  led  me  up  the  wide  pend  close  and 
round  the  back  of  old  Stonefield's  dwelling, 
and  into  a  corner  of  a  lane  that  gave  upon  the 
fields,  yet  at  the  same  time  kept  a  plain  view 
of  the  door  of  Askaig's  house,  where  we 
guessed  MacLachlan  was  now  on  his  visit  to 
the  Provost's  family. 

"Let  us  stand  here,"  said  he,  "and  I'll 
swear  I'm  not  very  well  acquainted  with  our 
friend's  habits  if  he's  not  passing  this  way  to 
Carlunan  sometime  in  the  next  ten  minutes, 
for  I  saw  Mistress  Betty  going  up  there,  as  I 
said,  not  so  very  long  ago." 

This  hint  at  MacLachlan's  persistencey  ex- 
asperated me  the  more.  I  felt  that  to  have 
him  by  the  throat  would  be  a  joy  second  only 
to  one  other  in  the  world. 

M'lver  saw  my  passion — it  was  ill  to  miss 
seeing  it — and  seemed  struck  for  the  first  time 
by  the  import  of  what  we  were  engaged  upon. 

"We  were  not  given  to  consider  the  end  of 
a  duello  from  the  opening  when  abroad,"  he 
said;  "but  that  was  because  we  were  abroad, 
and  had  no  remonstrance  and  reminder  in  the 
face  of  familiar  fields  and  houses  and  trees, 
and  the  passing  footsteps  of  our  own  people. 
Here,  however,  the  end's  to  be  considered 
from  the  beginning — have  you  weighed  the 
risks  in  your  mind?" 

"I've  weighed  nothing,"  said  I  shortly, 
"except  that  I  feel  in  me  here  that  I  shall  have 
his  blood  before  nightfall." 

"He's  a  fairly  good  hand  with  his  weapon, 
they  tell  me." 

"If  he  was  a  wizard,  with  the  sword  of 
Great  Donald,  I  would  touch  him  to  the  vi- 
tals. Have  I  not  learned  a  little,  if  you'll 
give  me  the  credit,  from  Para  Mor?" 

"I  forgot  that,"  said  M'lver;  "you'll  come 
through  it  all  right.  And  here's  our  man 
coming  up  the  lane.     No  anger  now;  nothing 


to  be  said  on  your  side  till  I  give  you  a  sign, 
and  then  I  can  leave  the  rest  to  your  wisdom." 
MacLachlan  came  staving  up  the  cobbles 
in  a  great  hurry,  flailing  the  air  as  he  went 
with  a  short  rattan,  for  he  affected  some  of 
the  foppish  customs  the  old  officers  brought 
back  from  the  Continent.  He  was  for  pass- 
ing with  no  more  than  a  jerk  of  his  head,  but 
M^ver  and  I  between  us  took  up  the  mouth 
of  the  lane,  and  as  John  seemed  to  smile  on 
him  like  one  with  gossip  to  exchange,  he  was 
bound  to  stop. 

"Always  on  the  going  foot,  MacLachlan;" 
said  John,  airily.    "I  never  see  a  young  gen-    * 
tieman  of  your  age  and  mettle  but  I  wish  he 
could  see  the  wisdom  of  putting  both  to  the 
best  purpose  on  the  field.' 

"With  your  cursed  foreigners,  I  suppose 
you  mean,"  said  the  young  fellow.  "I  could 
scarcely  go  as  a  private  pikeman  like  your- 
self." 

"I  daresay  not,  I  daresay  not,"  answered 
M'lver,  pricked  at  his  heart  (I  could  tell  by 
his  eye)  by  this  reflection  upon  his  humble 
office,  but  keeping  a  marvellously  cool  fron* 
to  his  cockerel.  And  now  when  I  think  of 
it  I  am  afraid  you  have  neither  the  height 
nor  width  for  even  so  ornamental  a  post  as 
an  ensign's." 

MacLachlan  restrained  himself  too,  un- 
willing, no  doubt,  as  I  thought,  to  postpone 
his  chase  of  the  lady  by  so  much  time  as  a 
wrangle  with  John  M'lver  would  take  up. 
He  affected  a  laugh  at  Splendid's  rejoinder, 
turned  the  conversation  upon  the  disjacket 
condition  of  the  town,  and  edged  round  to 
get  as  polite  a  passage  as  possible  between 
us.,  without  betraying  any  haste  to  sever  him- 
self from  our  company.  But  both  John 
Splendid  and  I  had  our  knees  psetty  close  to- 
gether, and  the  very  topic  he  started  seemed 
to  be  the  short  cut  to  the  quarrel  we  sought. 
'*A  poor  town  indeed,"  admitted  M'lver, 
readily,  "but  it  might  be  worse.  It  can  be 
built  anew.  There's  nothing  in  nature,  from 
a  pigsty  to  a  name  for  valour  and  honour, 
that  a  wise  man  may  not  patch  up  somehow." 
MacLachlan's  retort  to  this  opening  was  on 
the  tip  of  his  tongue;  but  his  haste  made  him 
surrender  a  taunt  as  likely  to  cause  trouble. 
"You're  very  much  in  the  proverb  way  to- 
day," was  all  he  said.  "I'm  sure  I  wish  I 
saw  Inncraora  as  hale  and  complete  as  ever  it 
was;  it  never  had  a  more  honest  friend  than 
myself." 

"That  one  has  missed,"  thought  I,  stand- 
ing by  in  a  silent  part  of  this  three-cornered 
convention.  M'lver  smiled  mildly,  half,  I 
should  think,  at  the  manner  in  which  his 
thrust  had  been  foiled,  half  to  keep  MacLach- 
lan still  with  us.  His  next  attack  was  more 
adroit  though  roundabout,  and  it  effected  its 
purpose. 

"I  see  you  are  on  your  way  up  to  the 
camp."  said  he,  with  an  appearance  of  indif- 
ference. "We  were  just  thinking  of  a  daun- 
der  there  ourselves." 

"No,"  said  MacLachlan,  shortly,  "I'm  for 
farther  up  the  Glen." 

"Then  at  least  we'll  have  your  company 
part  of  the  way,"  said  John,  and  the  three  of 
us  walked  slowly  off,  the  young  gentleman 
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with  no  great  warmth  at  the  idea,  which  was 
likely  to  spoil  his  excursion  to  some  degree. 
M'lver  took  the  place  between  us,  and  in  the 
rear,  twenty  paces,  came  the  gille-cas-Aeuch. 

*'I  have  been  bargaining  for  a  horse  up 
here,"  said  John  in  a  while,  "and  Fm  anxious 
that  Elrigmore  should  see  it.  You'll  have 
heard  I'm  off  again  on  the  old  road." 

**There's  a  rumour  of  it,"  said  MacLach- 
lan,  cogitating  on  his  own  affairs,  or  perhaps 
wondering  what  our  new  interest  in  his  com- 
pany was  due  to. 

**Ah!  it's  in  my  blood,"  sa^jl  John,  "in  my 
blood  and  bones!  Argile  was  a  fairly  good 
master — so  to  call  him — but — well,  you  under- 
stand yourself;  a  man  of  my  kind  at  a  time 
like  this  feels  more  comfortable  anywhere 
else  than  in  the  neighborhood  of  his  chief." 

"I  daresay,"  replied  MacLachlan,  refusing 
the  hook,  and  yet  with  a  sneer  in  his  accent. 

"Have  you  heard  that  his  lordship  and  I  are 
at  variance  since  our  return  from  the  North?" 

"Oh!  there's  plenty  of  gossip  in  the  town," 
said  MacLachlan.  "It's  common  talk  that 
you  threw  your  dagger  in  his  face.  My  father, 
who's  a  small  chief  enough  so  far  as  wealth 
of  men  and  acres  goes,  would  have  used  the 
weapon  to  let  out  the  hot  blood  of  his  in- 
sulter  there  and  then." 

"I  daresay,"  said  M'lver.  "You're  a  hot- 
headed   clan.    And    MacCalein   has   his   own 


ways. 

"He's  welcome  to  keep  them  too,"  an- 
swered the  young  fellow,  his  sneer  in  no  ways 
abated.  I  became  afraid  his  carefully  curbed 
tongue  would  not  give  us  our  opening  before 
we  parted,  and  was  inclined  to  force  his  hand; 
but  M'lver  came  in  quickly  and  more  as- 
tutely. 

"How?"  said  he;  "what's  your  meaning? 
Are  you  in  the  notions  that  he  has  anything 
to  learn  of  courtesy  and  gallantry  on  the 
other  side  of  the  loch  at  Strathlachlan?" 

MacLachlan's  eyes  faltered  a  little  under  his 
pent  brows.  Perhaps  he  had  a  suspicion  of 
the  slightest  that  he  was  being  goaded  on  for 
some  purpose,  but  if  he  had,  his  temper  was 
too  raw  to  let  him  qualify  his  retort  with 
calmness. 

"Do  you  know,  Barbeck."  said  he,  "I 
would  not  care  to  say  much  about  what  your 
noblemen  have  to  learn  or  unlearn?  As  for 
the  gallantry — good  Lord,  now! — did  you 
ever  hear  of  one  of  my  house  leaving  his  men 
to  shift  for  themselves  when  blows  were 
going?" 

M'lver,  with  an  utterance  the  least  thought 
choked  by  an  anger  due  to  the  insult  he  had 
wrought  for,  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  at 
the  same  time  gave  me  his  elbow  in  the  side 
for  his  sign. 

"I'm  sorry  to  hear  you  say  that  about 
Gillesbeg  Gruamach,"  said  he.  "Some  days 
ago,  halfas  much  from  you  would  have  called 
for  my  correction;  but  I'm  out  of  his  lord- 
ship's service,  as  the  rumour  rightly  goes, 
and  seeing  the  manner  of  my  leaving  it  was 
as  it  was,  I  have  no  right  to  be  his  advocate 
now." 

"But  I  have!"  said  I  hotly,  stopping  and 
facing  MacLachlan,  with  my  excuse  for  the 
(luarrel    now    ready.    "Do    you    dare    come 


here  and  call  down  the  credit  of  MacCalein 
Mor?"  I  demanded  in  the  English,  with  an 
idea  of  putting  him  at  once  in  a  fury  at  having 
to  reply  in  a  language  he  spoke  but  indiffer- 
ently. 

His  face  blanched;  he  knew  I  was  doubling 
my  insult  for  him.  The  skin  of  his  jaw 
twitched  and  his  nostrils  expanded;  a  hand 
went  to  his  dirk-hilt  on  the  moment. 

"And  is  it  that  you  are  the  advocate?"  he 
cried  to  me  in  a  laughable  kind  of  Scots.  I 
was  bitter  enough  to  mock  his  words  and  ac- 
cent with  the  airs  of  one  who  has  travelled 
far  and  knows  other  languages  than  his  own. 

"Keep  to  your  Gaelic,"  he  cried  in  that  lan- 
guage; "  the  other  may  be  good  enough  to  be 
insolent  in;  let  us  have  our  own  for  cour- 
tesies." 

"Any  language,"  said  I,  "  is  good  enough 
to  throw  the  lie  in  your  face  when  you  call 
MacCalein  a  coward." 

"Grace  of  God!"  said  he;  "I  called  him 
nothing  of  the  kind;  but  it's  what  he  is  all  the 
same." 

Up  came  his  valet  and  stood  at  his  arm, 
blade  out,  and  his  whole  body  ready  to  spring 
at  a  signal  from  his  master. 

I  kept  my  anger  out  of  my  head,  and  sunk 
to  the  pit  of  my  stomach,  while  I  spoke  to 
him.  "You  have  said  too  much  about  Archi- 
bald, Marquis  of  Argile,"  I  said.  "A  week 
or  two  ago,  the  quarrel  was  more  properly 
M'lver's;  now  that  he's  severed  by  his  own 
act  from  the  clan,  I'm  ready  to  take  his  place 
and  chastise  you  for  your  insolence.  Are  you 
willing,  John?"  I  asked,  turning  to  my  friend. 

"If  I  cannot  draw  a  sword  for  my  cousin  I 
can  at  least  second  his  defender,"  he  an- 
swered quickly. 

MacLachlan's  colour  came  back;  he  looked 
from  one  to  the  other  of  us,  and  made  an  ef- 
fort to  laugh  with  cunning. 

"There's  more  here  than  I  can  fathom,  gen- 
tlemen," said  he.  "I'll  swear  this  is  a  forced 
quarrel;  but  in  any  case  I  fear  none  of  you. 
Alasdair,"  he  said,  turning  to  his  man,  who  it 
seemed  was  his  dalta  or  foster-brother,  "we'll 
accommodate  those  two  friends  of  ours  when 
and  where  they  like." 

"Master,"  cried  the  gillie,  "I  would  like  well 
to  have  this  on  my  own  "hands,"  and  he  looked 
at  me  with  great  venom  as  he  spoke. 

MacLachlan  laughed.  "They  may  do  their 
dangerous  work  by  proxy  in  this  part  of  the 
shire,"  said  he;  "but  I  think  our  own  Cowal 
ways  are  better;  every  man  his  own  quarrel." 

"And  now  is  the  time  to  settle  it,"  said  I; 
"the  very  place  for  our  purpose  is  less  than  a 
twenty  minutes'  walk  off." 

Not  a  word  more  was  said:  the  four  of  us 
stepped  out  again. 

CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

We  went  along  the  road  two  and  two, 
M'lver  keeping  company  behind  with  the 
valet,  who  would  have  stabbed  me  in  the  back 
in  all  likelihood  ere  we  had  made  half  our 
journey,  had  there  been  no  such  caution.  We 
walked  at  a  good  pace,  and  fast  as  we  walked 
it  was  not  fast  enough  for  my  eagerness,  so 
that  my  long  steps  set  the  shorter  ones  of 
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MacLachlan  pattering  beside  me  in  a  most 
humorous  way  that  annoyed  him  much,  to 
judge  from  the  efforts  he  made  to  keep  time 
and  preserve  his  dignity.  Not  a  word,  good 
or  bad,  was  exchanged  between  us;  he  left 
the  guidance  to  me,  and  followed  without  a 
pause  when,  over  the  tip  of  the  brae  at  Tarra 
Dubh.  I  turned  sharply  to  the  left  and  plunged 
into  the  wood. 

We  stepped  in  upon  the  bare  larach  with 
the  very  breath  checked  upon  our  lips.  The 
trees  stood  round  it  and  back,  knowing  it 
sanctuary;  tall  trees  red,  and  rough  at  the 
hide,  cracked  and  splintered  in  roaring 
storms;  savage  trees,  coarse  and  vehement, 
but  respecting  that  patch  of  blessed  memory 
vacant  quite  but  of  ourselves  and  a  little  bird 
who  turned  his  crimson  breast  upon  us  for  a 
moment  then  vanished  with  a  thrill  of  song. 
Crimson  sky,  crimson-vested  bird,  the  colour 
of  that  essence  I  must  be  releasing,  with  the 
push  of  a  weapon  at  that  youth  beside  me! 

John  Splendid  was  the  first  to  break  upon 
the  silence. 

**I  was  never  so  much  struck  with  the  Sun- 
day feeling  of  a  place,"  he  said;  "I  daresay 
we  could  find  a  less  melancholy  spot  for  our 
meeting  if  we  searched  for  it,  but  the  day 
goes,  and  I  must  not  be  putting  off  an  inter- 
esting event  both  of  you,  I'm  sure,  are  eager 
to  begin." 

"Indeed  we  might  have  got  a  more  suitable 
place  in  many  ways,"  I  confessed,  my  hands 
behind  me  with  every  scrap  of  passion  gone 
from  my  heart. 

MacLachlan  showed  no  such  dubiety. 
"What  ails  you  at  the  place?"  he  asked,  throw- 
ing his  plaid  to  his  servant,  and  running  his 
jacket  off  its  wooden  buttons  at  one  tug. 
"It  seems  to  me  a  most  particularly  fine  place 
for  our  business.  But  of  course,"  he  added 
with  a  sneer,  "I  have  not  the  experience  o! 
two  soldiers  by  trade,  who  are  so  keen  to 
force  the  combat." 

He  threw  off  his  belt,  released  the  sword 
from  its  scabbard — a  clumsy  weapon  of  its 
kind,  abrupt,  heavy,  and  ill-balanced,  I  could 
tell  by  its  slow  response  to  his  wrist  as  he 
made  a  pass  or  two  in  the  air  to  get  the  feel 
of  it.  He  was  in  a  cold  bravado,  the  lad,  with 
his  spirit  up,  and  utterly  reckless  of  aught 
that  might  happen  him,  now  saying  a  jocular 
word  to  his  man,  and  now  gartering  his  hose 
more  tightly. 

I  let  myself  be  made  ready  by  John  Splendid 
without  so  much  as  putting  a  hand  to  buckle, 
for  I  was  sick  sorry  that  we  had  set  out  upon 
this  adventure.  Shall  any  one  say  fear?  It 
was  as  far  from  fear  as  it  was  from  merri- 
ment. I  have  known  fear  in  my  time — the 
fear  of  the  night,  of  tumultuous  sea,  of  shot- 
ploughed  space  to  be  traversed  inactively  and 
slowly,  so  my  assurance  is  no  braggadocio, 
but  the  simple  truth.  The  very  sword  itself, 
when  I  had  it  in  my  hand,  felt  like  something 
alive  and  vengeful. 

Quick  as  we  were  in  preparing,  the  sun  was 
quicker  in  descending,  and  as  we  faced  each 
other,  without  any  of  the  parades  of  foreign 
fence,  the  sky  hung  like  a  bloody  curtain  be- 
tween the  trees  behind  MacLachlan. 

M'lver  and  the  servant  now  stood  aside  and 


the  play  began.  MacLachlan  engaged  with 
the  left  foot  forward,  the  trick  of  a  man  who 
is  used  to  the  targaid,  and  I  saw  my  poor 
fool's  doom  in  the  antiquity  of  his  first  fi^uard. 
In  two  minutes  I  had  his  whole  budget  of  the 
art  laid  bare  to  me;  he  had  but  four  parries — 
quarte  and  tierce  for  the  high  lines,  with  sep- 
time  and  second  for  the  low  ones — and  had 
never  seen  a  counter-parry  or  lunge  in  the 
whole  course  of  his  misspent  life. 

"Little  hero!"  thought  I,  "thou  art  a  spitted 
cockerel  already,  and  yet  hope,  the  blind,  the 
ignorant,  has  no  suspicion  of  it!" 

A  faint  chill  breeze  rose  and  sighed  among 
the  wood,  breathed  from  the  west  that  faced 
me,  a  breeze  bearing  the  odour  of  the  tree 
more  strong  than  before,  and  of  corrupt  leaf- 
age in  the  heughs.  Our  weapons  tinkled  and 
rasped,  the  truepoints  hissed  and  the  pom- 
mels rang,  and  into  the  midst  of  this  song  of 
murderous  game  there  trespassed  the  inno- 
cent lovelilt  of  a  bird.  I  risked  him  the  flash 
of  an  eye  as  he  stood,  a  becking  black  body 
on  a  bough,  his  yellow  beak  shaking  out  a 
flutey  note  of  passionate  serenade.  Thus  the 
irony  of  nature;  no  heed  for  us,  the  head  and 
crown  of  things  created:  the  bird  would  build 
its  home  and  hatch  its  young  upon  the  sap- 
ling whose  roots  were  soaked  by  young  Mac- 
Lachlan's  blood. 

His  blood!  That  was  now  the  last  thing  I 
desired.  He  fought  with  suppleness  and 
strength,  if  not  with  art;  he  fought,  too,  with 
venom  in  his  strokes,  his  hair  tossed  high 
upon  his  temples,  his  eyes  the  whitest  of 
his  person,  as  he  stood,  to  his  own  advan- 
tage, that  I  never  grudged  him,  with  his 
back  against  the  sunset.  I  contented  with  de- 
fence till  he  cursed  with  a  baffled  accent.  His 
man  called  piteously  and  eagerly;  but  M'lver 
checked  him,  and  the  fight  went  on.  Not 
the  lunge,  at  least,  I  determined,  thoug'h  the 
punishment  of  a  trivial  wound  was  scarce 
commensurate  with  his  sin.  So  I  let  him 
slash  and  sweat  till  I  wearied  of  the  game, 
caught  his  weapon  in  the  curved  guard  of 
my  hilt,  and  broke  it  in  two. 

He  dropped  the  fragment  in  his  hand  with 
a  cry  of  mingled  anger  and  despair,  snatched 
a  knife  from  his  stocking,  and  rushed  on  me 
to  stab.  Even  then  I  had  him  at  my  mercy. 
As  he  inclosed,  I  made  a  complete  volte  with 
the  left  foot,  passed  back  my  right  in  rear 
of  his,  changed  by  sword  into  my  left  hand, 
holding  it  by  the  middle  of  the  blade  and  pre- 
senting the  point  at  his  throat,  while  my 
right  hand,  across  his  body,  seized  his  wrist. 

For  a  moment  I  felt  the  anger  at  his  thought 
himself  gone.  He  let  his  head  fall  helplessly 
on  my  breast,  and  stood  still  as  on*  waiting 
the  stroke,  with  his  eyes,  as  M'lver  told  me 
again,  closed  and  his  mouth  parted.  But  a 
spasm  of  disgust  at  the  uncleanness  of  the 
task  to  be  done  made  me  retch  and  pause. 

"Home,  dog!"  I  gasped,  and  I  threw  him 
from  me  sprawling  on  the  sod.  He  fell,  in 
his  weariness,  in  an  awkward  and  helpless 
mass;  the  knife,  still  in  hi^  hand,  pierced  him 
on  the  shoulder,  and  thus  the  injury  I  could 
not  give  him  by  my  will  was  given  him  by 
Providence.  Over  on  his  back  he  turned  with 
a  plash  of  blood  oozing  at  his  shirt,  and  he 
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grasped  with  clawing  fingers  to  staunch  it, 
yet  never  relinquishing  his  look  of  bitter 
anger  at  me.  With  cries,  with  tears,  with 
names  of  affection,  the  gillie  ran  to  his  master, 
whom  I  saw  was  not  very  seriously  injured. 

M'lver  helped  me  on  with  my  coat. 

"You're  far  too  soft,  manl"  he  said.  "You 
would  have  let  him  go  scathless,  and  even 
now  he  has  less  than  his  deserts.  You  have 
a  pretty  style  of  fence,  do  you  know,  and  I 
should  like  to  see  it  paraded  against  a  man 
more  your  equal." 

"You'll  never  see  it  paraded  by  me,"  I  an- 
swered, sorrowfully.  "Here's  my  last  duello, 
if  I  live  a  thousand  years."  And  I  went  up 
and  looked  at  my  fallen  adversary.  He  was 
shivering  with  cold,  though  the  sweat  hung 
upon  the  young  down  of  his  white  cheeks, 
for  the  night  air  was  more  bitter  every  pass- 
ing moment.  The  sun  was  all  down  behind 
the  hills,  the  valley  was  going  to  rest,  the 
wood  was  already  in  obscurity.  If  our 
butcher-work  had  seemed  horrible  in  that 
sanctuary  in  the  open  light  of  day,  now  in 
the  eve  it  seemed  more  than  before  a  crime 
against  Heaven.  The  lad  weltering,  with  no 
word  or  moan  from  his  lips;  the  servant 
staunching  his  wound,  shaken  the  while  by 
brotherly  tears:  M'lver,  the  old  man-at-arms 
indiflfcrent,  practised  to  such  sights,  and  with 
the  heart  no  longer  moved  by  man-infiicted 
injury;  and  over  all  a  brooding  silence;  over 
all  that  place,  consecrated  once  to  God  and 
prayer  by  men  of  peace,  but  now  degraded  to 
a  den  of  beasts — over  it  shone  of  a  sudden  the 
new  wan  crescent  moon!  I  turned  me  round, 
I  turned  and  fell  to  weeping  in  my  hands! 

This  abject  surrender  of  mine  patently  more 
astounded  the  company  than  had  the  accident 
to  MacLachlan.  M'lver  stood  dumb-founa- 
ered,  to  behold  a  cavalier  of  fortune's  tears, 
and  MacLachlan's  face,  for  all  its  pain,  gave 
up  its  hate  and  anger  for  surprise  as  he  looked 
at  me  over  the  shoulder  of  his  kneeling  clans- 
man plying  rude  leech-craft  on  his  wound. 

"Are  you  vexed?"  said  he,  with  ^ort 
breaths. 

"And  that  bitterly!"  I  answered. 

"Oh,  there  is  nothing  to  grieve  on,"  said 
he,  mistaking  me  most  lamentably.  "I'll  give 
you  your  chance  again.  I  owe  you  no  less; 
but  my  knife,  if  you'll  believe  me,  sprang  out 
of  itself,  and  I  struck  at  you  in  a  ruddy  mist 
of  the  senses." 

"I  seek  no  other  chance,"  I  said;  "our 
feuds  are  over;  you  were  egged  on  by  a  sub- 
terfuge, deceit  has  met  deceit,  and  the  balance 
is  equal." 

His  mood  softened,  and  we  helped  him  to 
his  feet,  M'lver  a  silent  man  because  he  failed 
to  comprehend  this  turn  of  affairs.  We  took 
him  to  a  cothouse  down  at  the  foot  of  the 
wood,  where  he  lay  while  a  boy  was  sent  for 
a  skilly  woman. 

In  life,  as  often  as  in  the  stories  of  man's 
invention,  it  is  the  one  wanted  who  comes 
when  the  occasion  needs,  for  God  so  arranges, 
and  if  it  may  seem  odd  that  the  skilly  woman 
the  messenger  brought  back  with  him  for  the 
dressing  of  MacLachlan's  wound  was  no  other 
than  our  Dark  Dame  of  Lorn,  the  dubiety 
must  be  at  the  Almighty's  capacity,  and  not 


at  my  chronicle  of  the  circumstance.  As  it 
happened,  she  had  come  back  from  Dalness 
some  days  later  than  ourselves,  none  the  worse 
for  her  experience  among  the  folks  of  that 
unchristian  neighbourhood,  who  had  failed  to 
comprehend  that  the  crazy  tumult  of  her  mind 
might,  like  th  sea,  have  calm  in  its  depths, 
and  that  she  was  more  than  by  accident  the 
one  who  had  alarmed  us  of  their  approach. 
She  had  come  back  with  her  frenzy  reduced, 
and  was  now  with  a  sister  at  Bal-an-tyre  the 
Lower,  whose  fields  slope  on  Aora's  finest 
bend. 

While  M'lver  and  I  and  the  gillie  waited 
the  woman's  coming,  MacLachlan  tossed  in  a 
fever,  his  mind  absent  and  his  tongue  run- 
ning on  without  stoppage,  upon  affairs  of  a 
hundred  different  hues,  but  all  leading  sooner 
or  later  to  some  babble  about  a  child.  It  was 
ever  "the  dear  child,"  the  'Weudail  gheal^' 
"the  white  treasure,"  "the  orphan";  it  was 
always  an  accent  of  the  most  fond  and  linger- 
ing character.  I  paid  no  great  heed  to  this 
constant  wail;  but  M'lver  pondered  and  stud- 
ied, repeating  at  last  the  words  to  himself  as 
MacLachlan  uttered  them. 

"If  that's  not  the  young  one  in  Carlunan 
he  harps  on,"  he  concluded  at  last,  "I'm  mis- 
taken. He  seems  even  more  wrapt  in  the 
child  than  does  the  one  we  know  who  moth- 
ers it  now,  and  you'll  notice,  by  the  way, 
he  has  nothing  to  say  of  her." 

"Neither  he  has,"  I  confessed,  well  enough 
pleased  with  the  fact  he  had  no  need  to  call 
my  attention  to. 

"Do  you  know,  I'm  on  the  verge  of  a  most 
particular,  deep  secret?"  said  John,  leaving 
me  to  guess  what  he  was  at,  but  I  paid  no 
close  heed  to  him. 

The  skilly  dame  came  in  with  her  clouts 
and  washes.  She  dressed  the  lads  wouna 
and  drugged  him  to  a  more  cooling  slumber, 
and  he  was  to  be  left  in  bed  till  the  next  day. 

"What's  all  this  cry  about  the  child?"  asked 
M'lver  indifferently,  as  we  stood  at  the  dooi 
before  leaving.  "Is  it  only  a  fancy  on  his 
brain,  or  do  you  know  the  one  he  speaks 
of?" 

She  put  on  a  little  air  of  vanity,  the  vanity 
of  a  woman  who  knows  a  secret  the  rest  of 
the  world,  and  man  particularly,  is  itching 
to  hear.  "Oh,  I  daresay  he  has  some  one  in 
his  mind,"  she  admitted,  "and  I  daresay  I 
know  who  it  might  be  too,,  for  I  was  the  first 
to  sweel  the  baby  and  the  last  to  dress  its 
mother — blessing  with  her!" 

M'lver  turned  round  and  looked  her.  with 
cunning  humour,  in  the  face.  "I  might  well 
guess  that,"  he  said;  "you  have  the  best  name 
in  the  countryside  for  these  offices,  that  many 
a  fumbling  dame  botches.  I  suppose,"  he 
added,  when  a  pleasure  in  her  face  showed 
his  words  had  found  her  vanity — "I  suppose 
you  mean  the  bairn  up  in  Carlunan?" 

"That's  the  very  one,"  she  said  with  a  start; 
"but  who  told  you?" 

"Tuts!"  said  he  slyly,  "the  thing's  well 
enough  known  about  the  Castle,  and  Mac- 
Lachlan himself  never  denied  he  was  the  fa- 
ther. Do  you  think  a  secret  like  that  could 
be  kept  in  a  clattering  parish  like  Inneraora?" 

"You're  the  first  I  ever  heard  get  to  the 
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marrow  of  it,"  confessed  the  Dame  Dubh. 
"MacLachlan  himself  never  thought  I  was  in 
the  woman's  confidence,  and  I've  seen  him 
in  Carlunan  there  since  I  came  home,  pre- 
tending more  than  a  cousin's  regard  for  the 
Provost's  daughter  so  that  he  might  share 
in  the  bairn's  fondHng.  He  did  it  so  well, 
too,  that  the  lady  herself  would  talk  of  its 
fatherless  state  with  tears  in  her  eyes." 

I  stood  by,  stunned  at  the  revelation  that 
brought  joy  from  the  very  last  quarter  where 
I  would  have  sought  it.  But  I  must  not  let 
my  rapture  at  the  idea  of  MacLachlanls  being 
no  suitor  of  the  girl  go  too  far  till  I  con- 
firmed this  new  intelligence. 
^^  "Perhaps,"  I  said  in  a  little  to  the  woman, 
'the  two  of  them  fondling  the  bairn  were 
chief  enough,  though  they  did  not  share  the 
secret  of  its  fatherhood." 

•*Chief!"  she  cried;  "the  girl  has  no  more 
notion  of  MacLachlan  than  I  have,  if  an  old 
woman's  eyes  that  once  were  clear  enough 
for  such  things  still  show  me  anything.  I 
would  have  been  the  first  to  tell  her  how 
things  stood  if  I  had  seen  it  otherwise.  No, 
no;  Mistress  Brown  has  an  eye  in  other  quar- 
ters. What  do  you  say  to  that,  Barbeck?" 
she  added,  laughing  slyly  to  by  friend. 

A  great  ease  came  upon  my  mind;  it  was 
lightened  by  a  load  that  had  lain  on  it  since 
ever  my  Tynree  spae-wife  found,  or  pre- 
tended to  find,  in  my  silvered  loof  such  an 
unhappy  portent  of  my  future.  And  then  this 
rapture  was  followed  by  a  gladness  no  less 
profound  that  MacLachlan,  bad  as  he  had 
been,  was  not  the  villain  quite  I  had  fancied; 
if  he  had  bragged  of  conquests,  it  had  been 
with  truth  though  not  with  decency. 

CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

Young  Lachie  did  not  bide  long  on  our 
side  of  the  water;  a  day  or  two  and  he  was 
away  back  to  his  people,  but  not  before  he 
and  I,  in  a  way,  patched  up  once  more  a 
friendship  that  had  never  been  otherwise  than 
distant,  and  was  destined  so  to  remain  till 
the  end,  when  he  married  my  aunt  Nannie 
Ruadh  of  the  Boshang  Gate,  whose  money 
we  had  been  led  to  look  for  as  a  help  to  our 
fallen  fortunes.  She  might,  for  age.  have 
been  his  mother,  and  she  was  more  than 
a  mother  to  the  child  he  brought  to  her 
from  Carlunan  without  so  much  as  by  your 
leave,  the  day  after  they  took  up  house  to- 
gether. "That's  my  son,"  said  he.  "young 
Lachie."  She  looked  at  the  sturdy  little  fellow 
beating  with  a  knife  upon  the  bark  of  an 
ashen  sapling  he  was  fashioning  into  a  whis- 
tle, and  there  was  no  denying  the  resemblance. 
The  accident  was  common  enough  in  those 
days.  "Who  is  the  mother?"  was  all  she 
said,  with  her  plump  hand  on  the  little  fel- 
low's head.  "She  was  So-and-so."  answered 
her  husband,  looking  into  the  fire;  "we  were 
very  young,  and  I've  paid  the  penalty  by  my 
rueing  it  ever  since." 

Nannie  Ruadh  took  the  child  to  her  heart 
that  never  knew  the  glamour  of  her  own, 
and  he  grew  up,  as  I  could  tell  in  a  more 
interesting  tale  than  this,  to  be  a  great  and 


good  soldier,  who  won  battles  for  his  coun- 
ttry.  So  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Dame  Dubh's 
story  to  us  in  the  cot  by  Aora  had  not  trav- 
elled very  far  when  it  had  not  in  six  years 
reached  the  good  woman  of  Boshang  Gate, 
who  knew  everybody's  affairs  between  the 
two  stones  of  the  parish.  M'lver  and  I 
shared  the  secret  with  MacLachlan  and  the 
nurse  of  his  dead  love;  it  went  no  farther, 
and  it  was  all  the  more  wonderful  that  John 
should  have  to  keep  his  thumb  on  it,  con- 
sidering its  relevancy  to  a  blunder  that  made 
him  seem  a  scoundrel  in  the  eyes  of  Mistress 
Betty.  Once  I  proposed  to  him  that  through 
her  father  she  might  have  the  true  state  of 
affairs  revealed  to  her. 

"Let  her  be,"  he  answered,  "let  her  be. 
She'll  learn  the  truth  some  day,  no  doubt." 
And  then,  as  by  a  second  thought,  "The 
farther  off  the  better,  perhaps,"  a  saving  full 
of  mystery. 

The  Dark  Dame,  as  I  say,  gave  me  the 
cure  for  a  sore  heart.  Her  news,  so  cun- 
ningly squeezed  from  her  by  John  Splendid, 
relieved  me  at  once  of  the  dread  that  Mac- 
Lachlan, by  his  opportunities  of  wooing,  had 
made  himself  secure  in  her  affections,  and 
that  those  rambles  by  the  river  to  Carlunan 
had  been  by  the  tryst  of  lovers.  A  whole- 
some new  confidence  came  to  my  aid  when 
the  Provost,  aging  and  declining  day  by  day 
to  the  last  stroke  that  came  so  soon  after, 
hinted  once  that  he  knew  no  one  he  would 
sooner  leave  the  fortunes  of  his  daughter 
with  than  with  myself.  I  mooted  the  subject 
to  his  wife  too.  in  one  wild  valour  of  a  sud- 
den meeting,  and  even  she,  once  so  shy  of  the 
topic,  seemed  to  look  upon  my  suit  with 
favour. 

"I  could  not  have  a  goodson  more  worthy 
than  yourself,"  she  was  kind  enough  to  say. 
"Once  I  thought  Betty's  favour  was  else- 
where, in  an  air  that  scarcely  pleased  me, 
and " 

"But  that's  all  over,"  I  said,  warmly,  sure 
she  thought  of  McLachlan. 

"I  hope  it  is;  I  think  it  is,"  she  said. 
"Once  I  had  sharp  eyes  on  my  daughter,  and 
her  heart's  inmost  throb  was  plain  to  me,  for 
you  see,  Colin,  I  have  been  young  myself, 
long  since,  and  I  remember.  A  brave  heart 
will  win  the  bravest  girl,  and  you  have  every 
wish  of  mine  for  your  good  fortune." 

Then  I  played  every  art  of  the  lover,  em- 
boldened the  more  since  I  knew  she  had  no 
tie  of  engagement.  Remembering  her  father's 
words  in  the  harvest-field  of  Elrigmore,  I 
wooed  her.  not  in  humility,  but  in  the  con- 
fidence that,  in  other  quarters,  ere  she  ever 
came  on  the  scene,  had  given  me  liberty  on 
the  lips  of  any  girl  I  met  in  a  lane  without 
more  than  a  laughing  protest.  Love,  as  I 
learned  now,  was  not  an  outcome  of  the 
reason  but  will's  mastership.  Day  by  day  I 
contrived  to  see  my  lady.  I  was  cautious  to 
be  neither  too  hot  nor  too  cold,  and  never 
but  at  my  best  in  appearance  and  in  conver- 
sation. All  my  shyness  I  thrust  under  my 
feet;  there  is  one  way  to  a  woman's  affections, 
and  that  is  frankness  to  the  uttermost.  I 
thought  no  longer,  ere  I  spoke,  if  this  senti- 
ment should  make  me  ridiculous,  or  that  sen- 
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timent  too  readily  display  my  fondness,  but 
spoke  out  as  one  in  a  mere  gallantry. 

At  first  she  was  half  alarmed  at  the  new 
mood  I  was  in,  shrinking  from  this,  my  open 
revelation,  and  yet,  I  could  see,  not  un- 
pleased  altogether  that  she  should  be  the 
cause  of  a  change  so  much  to  my  advantage. 
I  began  to  find  a  welcome  in  her  smile  and 
voice  when  I  called  on  the  household  of  an 
afternoon  or  evening,  on  one  pretext  or  an- 
other, myself  ashamed  sometimes  at  the  very 
flimsiness  of  them.  She  would  be  knitting 
by  the  fire,  perhaps,  and  it  pleased  me  greatly 
by  some  design  of  my  conversation  to  make 
her  turn  at  once  her  face  from  the  flames 
whose  rosiness  concealed  her  flushing,  and 
reveal  her  confusion  to  the  yellow  candle- 
light. Oh!  happy  days.  O!  times  so  gra- 
cious, the  spirit  and  the  joy  they  held  are 
sometimes  with  me  still.  We  revived,  I  think, 
the  glow  of  that  meeting  on  the  stair  when 
I  came  home  from  Germanie.  and  the  hours 
passed  in  swallow  flights  as  we  talked  of 
summer  days  gone  bye. 

To-day,  in  my  eld,  it  amuses  me  still  that 
for  long  I  never  kissed  her.  I  had  been  too 
slow  of  making  a  trial,  to  venture  it  now 
without  some  effort  of  spirit;  and  time  after 
time  I  had  started  on  our  stately  round  of  the 
hunting-road  with  a  resolution  wrought  up 
all  the  way  from  my  looking-glass  at  Elrig- 
more,  that  this  should  be  the  night,  if  any, 
when  I  should  take  the  liberty  that  surely 
our  rambles,  though  actual  word  of  love  had 
not  been  spoken,  gave  me  a  title  to.  A  title! 
I  had  kissed  many  a  bigger  girl  before  in  a 
caprice  at  a  hedge-gate.  But  this  little  one, 
so  demurely  walking  by  my  side,  with  never 
so  much  as  an  arm  on  mine,  her  pale  face 
like  marble  in  the  moonlight,  her  eyes,  when 
turned  on  mine,  like  dancing  points  of  fire. 
Oh!  the  task  defied  me!  The  task  I  say — it 
was  a  duty,  I'll  swear  now,  in  the  experience 
of  later  years. 

I  kissed  her  first  on  the  night  before  Mc- 
Iver  set  out  on  his  travels  anew,  no  more  in 
the  camp  of  Argile  his  severed  chief,  but  as 
a  Cavalier  of  the  purchased  sword. 

It  was  a  nig'ht  of  exceeding  calm,  with  the 
moon,  that  I  had  seen  as  a  cork-hook  over 
my  warfare  with  MacLachlan  in  Tara-Dubh, 
swollen  to  the  full  and  gleaming  upon  the 
country  till  it  shone  as  in  the  dawn  of  day. 
We  walked  back  and  forth  on  the  hunting- 
road  for  long,  in  a  silence  broken  by  few 
words.  My  mind  was  in  a  storm.  I  felt  that 
I  was  losing  my  friend,  and  that  by  itself  was 
trouble;  but  I  felt,  likewise,  a  shame  that  the 
passion  of  love  at  my  bosom  robbed  the 
deprivation  of  much  of  its  sorrow. 

"I  shall  kiss  her  to-night  if  she  spurns  me 
for  ever,"  I  said  to  myself  over  and  over 
again,  and  anon  I  would  marvel  at  my  own 
daring;  but  the  act  was  still  to  do.  It  was 
more  than  to  do — it  was  to  be  led  up  to,  and 
yet'iny  lady  kept  every  entrance  to  the  pro- 
ject barred,  with  a  cunning  that  yet  astounds 
me. 

We  had  talked  of  many  things  in  our  even- 
ing  rambles  in  that  wood,  but  never  of 
M*Iver,  whose  name  the  girl  shunned  men- 
tion of  for  a  cause  I  knew  but  could  never  set 


her  right  on.  This  night,  his  last  in  our 
midst,  I  ventured  on  his  name.  She  said 
nothing  for  a  little,  and  for  a  moment  I 
thought,  "Here's  a  dour,  little  unforgiving 
heart!"  Then,  softly,  said  she,  "I  wish  him 
well  and  a  safe  return  from  his  traveling.  I 
wish  him  better  than  his  deserts.  That  he 
goes  at  all  surprises  me.  I  thought  it  but 
John  Splendid's  promise — to  be  acted  on  or 
not  as  the  mood  happened." 

"Yes,"  I  said;  **he  goes  without  a  doubt. 
I  saw  him  to-day  kiss  his  farewell  with  half- 
a-dozen  girls  on  the  road  between  the  Malt- 
land  and  the  town." 

**I  daresay,"  she  answered;  **he  never 
lacked  boldness." 

My  chance  had  come. 

**No,  indeed,  he  did  not,"  said  I;  "and  I 
wish  I  had  some  of  it  myself." 

"What!  for  so  common  a  display  of  it?" 
she  asked  rallying,  yet, with  some  sobriety  in 
her  tone. 

"Not  a  bit,"  I  answered;  "that— that— that 
I  might  act  the  part  of  a  lover  with  some 
credit  to  myself,  and  kiss  the  one  girl  I  know 
in  that  capacity." 

"Would  she  let  you?"  she  asked,  removing 
herself  by  a  finger-length  from  my  side,  yet 
not  apparently  enough  to  show  she  thought 
herself  the  one  in  question. 

"That,  madame,  is  what  troubles  me,"  I 
confessed  in  anguish,  for  her  words  had 
burst  the  bubble  of  my  courage. 

"Of  course  you  cannot  tell  till  you  try," 
she  said  demurely,  looking  straight  before 
her,  no  smile  on  the  comers  of  her  lips,  that 
somehow  maddened  by  their  look  of  pliancy. 

"You  know  whom  I  mean,"  I  said,  pur- 
suing my  plea,  whose  rustic  simplicity  let  no 
man  mock  at,  remembering  the  gawky  errors 
of  his  own  experience. 

"There's  Bell,  the  minister's  niece,  and 
theer's  Kilblaan's  daughter,  and " 

"Oh,  my  dear!  my  dear!"  I  cried,  stopping 
and  putting  my  hand  daringly  on  her 
shoulder.     "You  know  it's  not  any  of  these; 

fou  must  know  I  mean  yourself.  Here  am 
,  a  man  travelled,  no  longer  a  youth,  though 
still  with  the  flush  of  it,  no  longer  with  a 
humility  to  let  me  doubt  myself  worthy  of 
your  best  thoughts;  I  have  let  slip  a  score  of 
chances  on  this  same  path,  and  even  now  I 
cannot  muster  up  the  spirit  to  brave  your 
possible  anger." 

She  laughed  a  very  pleasant  soothing  laugh 
and  released  her  shoulder.  "At  least  you 
give  me  plenty  of  warning,"  she  said. 

"I  am  going  to  kiss  you  now,"  I  said,  with 
great  firmness. 

She  walked  a  little  faster,  panting  as  I  could 
hear,  and  I  blamed  myself  that  I  had  alarmed 
her. 

"At  least,"  I  added,  "I'll  do  it  when  we 
get  to  Bealloch-an-uarain  well." 

She  hummed  a  snatch  of  Gaelic  song  we 
have  upon  that  notable  well,  a  song  that  is 
all  an  invitation  to  drink  the  waters  while 
you  are  young  and  drink  you  may,  and  I  sud- 
denly ventured  to  embrace  her  with  an  arm. 
She  drew  up  with  stern  lips  and  back  from 
my  embrace,  and  Elrigmore  was  again  in 
torment. 
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"You  arc  to  blame  yourself,"  I  said  husk- 
ily; "you  let  me  think  I  might.  And  now  I 
see  you  are  angry." 

"Am  I?"  she  said,  smiling  agrain.  "I  think 
you  said  the  well,  did  you  not?" 

"And  may  I?"  eagerly  I  asked,  devouring 
her  with  my  eyes. 

"You  may — at  the  well,"  she  answered,  and 
then  she  laughed  softly. 

Again  my  spirits  bounded. 

"But  I  was  not  thinking  of  going  there  to- 
night," she  added,  and  the  howlet  in  the  bush 
beside  me  hooted  at  my  ignominy. 

I  walked  in  a  perspiration  of  vexation  and 
alarm.  It  was  plain  that  here  was  no  desire 
for  my  caress,  that  the  girl  was  but  probing 
the  depth  of  my  presumption,  and  I  gave  up 
all  thought  of  pushing  my  intention  to  per- 
formance. Our  conversation  turned  to 
more  common  channels,  and  I  had  hoped  my 
companion  had  lost  the  crude  impression  of 
my  wooing  as  we  passed  the  path  that  led 
from  the  hunting-road  to  the  Bealloch-an- 
uarain. 

"Oh!"  she  cried  here,  "I  wished  for  some 
ivy;  I  thought  to  pluck  it  farther  back,  and 
your  nonsense  made  me  quite  forget." 

"Cannot  we  return  for  it?"  I  said,  well 
enough  pleased  at  the  chance  of  prolonging 
our  walk. 

"No;  it  is  too  late,"  she  answered  abruptly. 
"Is  there  nowhere  else  here  where  we  can 
get  it?" 

"I  do  not  think  so,"  I  said  stupidly.  Then 
I  remembered  that  it  grew  in  the  richest  pro- 
fusion on  the  face  of  the  grotto  we  call  Bael- 
loch-an-uarain.  "Except  at  the  well,"  I 
added. 

"Of  course  it  is  so:  now  I  remember,"  said 
she:  "there  is  plenty  of  it  there.  Let  us 
haste  and  get  it."  And  she  led  the  way  up 
the  path,  I  following  with  a  heart  that  surged 
and  beat. 

When  our  countryside  is  changed,  when 
the  forest  of  Creag  Dubh,  where  roam  the 
deer,  is  levelled  with  the  turf,  and  the  foot  of 
the  passenger  wears  round  the  castle  of  Ar- 
gile,  I  hope,  I  pray,  that  grotto  on  the  brae 
will  still  lift  up  its  face  among  the  fern  and 
ivy.  Nowadays  when  the  mood  comes  on 
me,  and  I  must  be  the  old  man  chafing 
against  the  decay  of  youth's  spirit,  and  the 
recollection  overpowers  of  other  times  and 
other  faces  than  those  so  kent  and  tolerant 
about  me,  I  put  my  plaid  on  my  shoulders 
and  walk  to  Bealloch-an-uarain  well.  My 
children's  children  must  be  with  me  else- 
where on  my  saunters:  here  I  must  walk 
alone.  I  am  young  again  when  looking  on 
that  magic  fountain,  still  the  same  as  when 
its  murmur  sounded  in  my  lover's  ears.  Here 
are  yet  the  stalwart  trees,  the  tall  companions, 
that  nodded  on  our  shy  confessions:  the  ivy 
hangs  in  sheeny  spray  upon  the  wall.  Time, 
that  ranges,  has  here  no  freedom,  but  stands, 
shackled  by  links  of  love  and  memory  to  the 
rocks  we  sat  on.  I  sit  now  there  and  muse, 
and  beside  me  is  a  shadow  that  never  ages, 
with  a  pale  face  averted,  looking  through  leaf- 
less boughs  at  the  glimpse  of  star  and  moon. 
I  see  the  bosom  heave;  I  see  the  eyes  flash 
full,  then    soften   half-sfhut   on    some   inward 


vision.  For  I  am  never  there  at  Bealloch-an- 
uarain,  summer  or  spring,  but  the  season,  in 
my  thought,  is  that  of  my  wife's  first  kiss,  and 
it  is  always  a  pleasant  evening  and  the  birds 
are  calling  in  the  dusk. 

I  plucked  my  lady's  ivy  with  a  cruel 
wrench,  as  one  would  pluck  a  sweet  delusion 
from  his  heart,  and  her  fingers  were  so  warm 
and  soft  as  I  gave  her  the  leaves!  Then  I 
turned  to  go. 

"It  is  time  we  were  home,"  I  said,  anxious 
now  to  be  alone  with  my  vexation. 

"In  a  moment,"  she  said,  plucking  more 
ivy  for  herself;  and  then  she  said,  "Let  us  sit 
a  little;  I  am  wearied." 

My  courage  came  anew.  "Fool!"  I  called 
myself.  "You  may  never  have  the  chance 
again."  I  sat  down  by  her  side,  and  talked 
no  love  but  told  a  story. 

It  was  a  story  we  have  in  the  sheilings 
among  the  hills,  the  tale  of  "The  Sea  Fairy 
of  French  Foreland;"  but  I  changed  it  as  I 
went  on  and  made  the  lover  a  soldier.  I 
made  him  wander,  and  wandering  think  of 
home  and  a  girl  beside  the  sea.  I  made  him 
confront  wild  enemies  and  battle  with  storms, 
I  set  him  tossing  upon  oceans  and  standing 
in  the  streets  of  leaguered  towns,  or  at  grey 
heartless  mornings  upon  lonely  plains  with 
solitude  around,  and  yet,  in  all,  his  heart  was 
with  the  girl  beside  the  sea. 

She  listened  and  flushed.  My  hero's  dan- 
gers lit  her  eyes  like  lanthorns,  my  passions 
seemed  to  find  an  echo  in  her  sighs. 

Then  I  pitied  my  hero,  the  wandering  sol- 
dier, so  much  alone,  so  eager,  and  unfor- 
getting,  till  I  felt  the  tears  in  my  eyes  as  I 
imagined  his  hopless  longing. 

She  checked  her  sighs,  she  said  my  name 
in  the  softest  whisper,  laid  her  head  upon  my 
shoulder  and  wept.  And  then  at  last  I  met 
her  quivering  lips. 

CHAPTER  XXXV. 

On  the  morrow,  John  Splendid  came  riding 
up  the  street  on  his  way  to  the  foreign  wars. 
He  had  attired  himself  most  sprucely;  he 
rode  a  good  horse,  and  he  gave  it  every 
chance  to  show  its  quality.  Old  women 
cried  to  him  from  th^ir  windows  and  close- 
mouths.  "Oh,  loachatn,*'  they  said,  "yours 
be  the  luck  of  the  seventh  son!"  He  an- 
swered gaily,  with  the  harmless  flatteries  that 
came  so  readily  to  his  lips  always,  they 
seemed  the  very  bosom's  revelation.  "Oh! 
women!"  said  he,  "I'll  be  thinking  of  your 
handsome  sons,  and  the  hapov  days  we  spent 
together,  and  wishing  myself  soberly  home 
with  them  when  I  am  far  away." 

But  not  the  old  women  alone  waited  on  his 
going;  shy  girls  courtesied  or  applauded  at 
the  corners.  For  them  his  horse  caracoled 
on  Stonefield's  causeway,  his  shoulders 
straightened,  and  his  bonnet  rose.  "There 
you  are!"  said  he,  "still  the  temptation  and 
the  despair  of  a  decent  bachelor's  life.  I'll 
marry  every  one  of  you  that  have  not  a  man 
when  I  come  home." 

"And  what  may  that  be?"  cried  a  little, 
bold  fair  one,  with  a  laughing  look  at  him 
from  under  the  blowing  locks  that  escaped 
the  snood  on  her  hair. 
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"When  may  it'  be?"  he  repeated.  "Say, 
'Come  home,  Barbeck/  in  every  one  of  your 
evening  prayers,  and  heaven,  for  the  sake  of 
so  sweet  a  face,  may  send  me  home  the 
sooner  with  my  fortune." 

Master  Gordon,  passing,  heard  the  speech. 
**Do  your  own  praying,  Barbeck " 

"John,"  said  the  hero.  "John,  this  time 
to  you." 

"John  be  it,"  said  the  cleric,  smiling  warm- 
ly.    "I  like  you  truly,  and  I  wish  you  well." 

M'lver  stooped  and  took  the  proffered  hand. 
"Master  Gordon,"  he  said.  "I  would  sooner 
be  liked  and  loved  than  only  admired;  that's, 
perhaps,  the  secret  of  my  life." 

I  went  up  and  said  farewell.  I  but  shook 
his  hand,  and  my  words  were  few  and  simple. 
That  took  him,  for  he  was  always  quick  to 
sound  the  depth  of  silent  feeling. 

"Afo  thmadh!  mo  thruadhf  Colin,"  said  he. 
"My  grief!  my  grief!  here  are  two  brothers 
closer  than  by  kin.  and  they  have  reached 
a  gusset  of  life,  and  there  must  be  separation. 
I  have  had  many  a  jolt  from  my  fairy  rela- 
tives, but  they  have  never  been  more  wicked 
than  now.  I  wish  you  were  with  me.  and 
yet,  ah!  yet.  Would  her  ladyship,  think  ye, 
forget  for  a  minute,  and  shake  an  old  friend's 
hand,  and  say  good-bye?" 

I  turned  to  Betty,  who  stood  a  little  back 
with  her  father,  and  conveyed  his  wish. 
She  came  forward,  dyed  crimson  to  the  neck, 
and  stood  by  his  horse's  side.  He  slid  off  the 
saddle  and  shook  her  hand. 

"It  is  very  good  of  you,"  said  he.  "You 
have  my  heart's  good  wishes  to  the  inner- 
most chamber.** 

Then  he  turned  to  me,  and  while  the  fish- 
ermen stood  back,  he  said,  "I  envied  you 
twice,  Colin,  once  when  you  had  the  foresight 
of  your  fortune  on  the  side  of  Loch  Lhinne, 
and  now  that  it  seems  begun." 

He  took  the  saddle,  waved  his  bonnet  in 
farewell  to  all  the  company,  then  rode  quickly 
up  the  street  and  round  the  castle  walls.  He 
dared  not  look  once  round,  and  his  closest 
friends  dare  not  follow  him,  as  he  rode  alone 
the  old  road  so  many  of  our  people  have 
gone  to  their  country's  wars  or  to  sporran 
battles. 


A  silence  fell  upon  the  community,  and  in 
upon  it  broke  from  the  river-side  the  wail 
of  a  bag-pipe  played  by  the  piper  of  Argile. 
It  played  a  tune  familiar  to  those  parts  upon 
occasions  of  parting  and  encouragement,  a 
tune  they  call  "Come  back  to  the  Glen." 

Come  back  to  the  glen,  to  the  glen,  to  the  glen. 
And  there  shall  the  welcome  be  waiting  for  you. 

The  deer  and  the  heath-cock,  and  curd  from  the  pen. 
The  blaeberry  fresh  from  the  dew  ! 

We  saw  the  piper  strut  upon  the  gravelled 
walk  beside  the  bridge-gate,  we  saw  Argile 
himself  come  out  to  meet  the  traveller. 

"MacCailein!  MacCailein!  Ah  the  dear 
heart!"  cried  all  our  people,  touched  by  this 
rare  and  genteel  courtesy. 

The  Marquis  and  his  clansman  touched 
hands,  lingered  together  a  little,  and  the  rider 
passed  on  his  way  with  the  piper's  invitation 
the  last  sounds  in  his  ears.  He  rode  past 
Kilmalieu  of  the  tombs,  with  his  bonnet  off 
for  all  the  dead  that  were  so  numerous 
there,  so  patient,  waiting  for  the  final  trump. 
He  rode  past  Boshang  Gate,  portal  to  my 
native  glen  of  chanting  birds  and  melo- 
dious waters  and  merry  people.  He  rode 
past  Gearron  hamlet,  where  the  folk  waved 
farewells;  the  over  the  river  before  him 
was  the  bend  that  is  ever  the  beginning  of 
homesickness  for  all  that  go  abroad  for 
fortune. 

I  turned  to  the  girl  beside  me,  and  "Sweet- 
heart," said  I  softly,  "there's  an  elder  brother 
lost.  It  is  man's  greed,  I  know:  but  rich 
though  I  am  in  this  new  heart  of  yours,  I 
must  be  grudging  the  comrade  gone." 

"Gone!"  said  she,  with  scarcely  a  glance 
after  the  departing  figure.  "Better  gone  than 
here  a  perpetual  sinner,  deaf  to  the  cry  of  jus- 
tice and  of  nature." 

"Good  God!"  I  cried,  "are  you  still  in  that 
delusion?"  and  I  hinted  at  the  truth. 

She  saw  the  story  at  a  flash;  she  paled  to 
the  very  lips,  and  turned  and  strained  her 
vision  after  that  figure  slowly  passing  round 
the  woody  point;  she  relinquished  no  mo- 
ment of  her  gaze  till  the  path  bent  and  hid 
John  Splendid  from  her  eager  view. 

(The  end.) 
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Messrs.  T.  Y.  Crowell  and  Company,  with 
their  customary  enterprise,  were  earliest  in 
the  field  this  year  with  a  large  number  of 
holiday  publications.  Most  notable  among 
these  are  the  volumes  in  the  Luxembourg 
Edition  which  consist  of  the  following 
classics:  Washington  Irving's  Sketch  Book, 
The  Alhamhra;  The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth, 
by  Charles  Reade;  Jane  Eyre,  by  Charlotte 
Bronte;  The  Scottish  Chiefs,  by  Jane  Porter; 
Corinne,  or  Italy,  by  Madame  de  Stael ;  Scott's 
Ivanhoe,  and  Thackeray's  Vanity  Fair.  These 
volumes  are  handsomely  and  substantially 
made  in  octavo  size,  with  gilt  top.  They  are 
fully  illustrated  by  capable  artists,  and  are 
beautifully  printed  from  new  plates.     (Price 


$1.50).  The  same  firm  has  issued  half-a- 
dozen  new  volumes  in  their  dainty  Faience 
Library  Series,  namely,  Poe's  Poetical  IVorks, 
Walton's  Complcat  Angler,  Longfellow's  Hia- 
watha, Shakespeare's  Songs  and  Sonttcts, 
The  House  of  the  Seven  Gables  by  Hawthorne, 
and  Colette  by  Jeanne  Schultz.  The  authors 
have  in  each  case  been  carefully  edited,  and 
in  some  cases  biographical  introductions  are 
G^ven.  Each  volume  is  embellished  with  an 
attractive  title-page,  a  photogravure  frontis- 
piece and  other  illustrations,  and  is  richly 
bound,  sixteenmo  in  size,  price  $1.00. 

Readers  have  not  forgotten  the  thrill  and 
charm  which  Mr.  Lew  Wallace's  earliest  work 
had  for  them.    The  Fair  God  is,  to  our  think- 
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ing,  the  best  of  all  his  books  and  deserves  the 
uninterrupted  popularity  which  it  has  enjoyed 
since  its  publication.  Nlr.  Wallace's  tale  of  the 
conquest  of  Mexico  has  been  issued  in  two 
volumes  by  Messrs.  Houghton,  Mifflin  and 
Company,  in  an  attractive  and  artistic  manner 
which  will  no  doubt  win  for  it  a  leading  place 
among  our  illustrated  books.  Mr.  Eric  rape 
spent  some  time  in  Mexico  among  the  scenes 
of  the  story,  and  he  has  reproduced  these  for 
us  with  an  intelligence  and  power  rarely  de- 
voted to  work  of  this  kind.  There  are  forty 
full-page  photogravures,  numerous  head-piece 
and  tail-piece  embellishments,  and  rubricated 
initials.  The  price  of  the  two  volumes,  crown 
octavo  is  $7.00;  and  there  is  a  large-paper  edi- 
tion, bound  in  embossed  calf  and  gold  at 
$20.00  net.  Messrs.  Houghton,  Mifflin  and 
Company  also  publish  an  attractive  Holiday 
Edition  of  Hawthorne's  House  of  the  Seven 
GableSy  with  twenty  full-page  photogravures 
by  Maude  A.  Cowles  and  Genevieve  Cowles. 
The  edition  is  in  two  volumes,  crown  octavo, 
price  $5.00;  and  there  is  also  a  large-paper 
edition  at  $10.00  net.  The  same  house  brings 
out  a  new  illustrated  edition  of  A  Child's  His- 
tory of  England  by  Charles  Dickens.  A  chron- 
ological table  of  the  history  is  included,  and 
the  illustrations,  which  are  numerous,  have 
been  reproduced  from  photographs  taken  in 
England  by  Mr.  Clifton  Johnson,  whose  artis- 
tic eflForts  in  photographic  illustration  have  es- 
tablished him  in  this  pictorial  field.  Another 
illustrated  work  of  exceeding  interest  at  this 
season,  published  by  the  same  firm  is  The 
Life  of  Our  Lord  in  Art  by  Estelle  M.  Hurll, 
who  is  known  as  the  editor  of  Mrs.  Jameson's 
Sacred  and  Legendary  Art.  The  book  is  in- 
tended to  be  a  brief  descriptive  history  of  the 
art,  illustrating  the  incidents  in  the  historic  life 
of  Christ.  The  masterpieces  of  many  genera- 
tions contribute  to  the  pages  which  picture 
forth  the  various  scenes  and  incidents  in  the 
life  of  Christ.  The  book,  is  beautifully  bound 
and  printed,  and  deserves  to  be  a  popular 
one.     (Price  $3.00.) 

The  Macmillan  Company  have  imported  the 
revised  second  edition  of  the  handsome  work, 
published  a  year  ago  by  Messrs.  George  Bell 
and  Sons,  on  William  Morris:  His  Art,  His 
Writings,  and  His  Public  Life.  This  careful 
record  of  the  poet's  life  and  public  career 
by  Aymer  Vallance,  is  one  that  will  be  wel- 
comed and  secured  by  all  lovers  of  Morris, 
and  the  Kelmscott  Press.  It  contains  as  a 
frontispiece  a  fine  photogravure  of  William 
Morris,  and  is  profusely  illustrated  with  full- 
page  plates  and  cuts  in  the  text.  (Price  $10.00). 
A  new  edition  of  Jane  Austen's  works  in  ten 
volumes  is  also  imported  by  the  Macmillan 
Company,  from  the  press  of  J.  M.  Dent  and 
Company.  There  was  never  before  so  dainty 
and  attractive  an  edition  as  this  one,  with  its 
exquisite  binding  and  printing,  its  decorative 
title-pages  and  its  coloured  frontispieces,  by 
C.  E.  and  H.  M.  Brock.  The  edition  is 
edited  by  Mr.  Richard  Brimley  Johnson, 
and  the  whole  production  does  credit  to  all 
who  have  contributed  to  this  masterpiece  of 
bookmaking.     (Price  $10.00.) 

Coloured  illustrations  also  figure  to  a  larc^e 
extent    in    a    new    edition    of    The   Ingoldshy 


Legends,  from  the  Messrs.  Dent,  also  bearing 
the  Macmillan  imprint.  The  illustrations  have 
been  especially  drawn  for  this  edition  by 
Arthur  Rackham;  twelve  of  them  in  colour, 
and  over  one  hundred  in  black  and  white 
scattered    lavishly    over    the    pages.       (Price 

$2.25). 

Evidently  Tennyson  has  not  yet  been  ex- 
hausted for  holiday  uses,  the  proof  of  which 
is  seen  in  a  handsome  volume  which  has  just 
been  published  by  Messrs.  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons.  The  work  is  on  Tennyson:  His  Homes, 
His  Friends,  and  His  Work  by  Elisabeth  L. 
Cary.  It  has  been  the  author's  purpose  "to 
give  a  fair  view  of  the  life  and  work  of  the 
Laureate,  a  view  possibly  somewhat  more  de- 
tached and  varied  than  that  which  may  be 
gained  from  the  ofiicial  Life,  or  from  books 
written  during  the  poet's  lifetime."  The  illus- 
trations, of  which  there  are  twenty-two,  are 
for  the  most  part  full-page  photogravures  of 
Tennyson  and  his  friends,  and  have  been  very 
carefully  executed.  The  book  is  printed  in 
clear,  bold  type,  and  the  binding  is  dignified 
and  substantial.  (Price  $375).  Through  the 
same  house,  Marion  Harland  publishes  an 
illustrated  work,  in  which  she  has  traced  in 
picture  and  story  the  haunts  of  familiar  char- 
acters in  history  and  in  literature,  and  to 
which  she  has  given  the  haunting  title.  Where 
Ghosts  Walk.  Some  of  these  sketches  were 
previously  printed  in  the  columns  of  Harper's 
Bazar,  and  were  widely  appreciated  at  the 
time  of  their  appearance. 

In  Wild  Animals  I  Have  Known,  with  its  two 
hundred  excellent  drawings  by  Ernest  Seton 
Thompson,  readers  both  old  and  young  who 
are  fond  of  natural  history,  will  find  delight 
and  instruction.  The  Messrs.  Scribner  who 
publish  the  book  have  made  a  very  attractive 
volume  of  it,  and  it  ought  surely  to  find  favour 
in  the  eyes  of  many  of  our  young  people. 
(Price  $2.00).  Henry  van  Dyke's  Christmas 
book  this  year  is  entitled  The  Lost  Word,  and 
is  a  Christmas  legend  of  long  ago.  The  illus- 
trations and  decorative  borders  are  by  Corwin 
Knapp  Linson.  (Price  $1.25).  Other  illus- 
trated books  published  by  the  Messrs.  Scrib- 
ner  are  Fishin'  Jimmy  by  Annie  Trumbull  Slos- 
son,  with  many  illustrations  in  photogravure, 
(price  $3.00),  The  Bashful  Earthquake  by 
Oliver  Herford,  illustrated  by  the  author, 
(price  $1.25),  and  The  Billy-Goat  and  Other 
Comicalities  by  E.  W.  Kemble,  containing 
over  one  hundred  humorous  drawings 
(price  $1.00.) 

The  author  of  Spain  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century,  and  other  popular  works  of  historical 
interest,  has  compiled  a  great  deal  of  inter- 
esting material  bearing  on  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, which  she  has  put  together  under  the 
title  My  Scrap-Book  of  the  French  Revolution. 
The  publishers,  Messrs.  A.  C.  McClurg  and 
Company,  have  enhanced  Mrs.  Latimer's 
work  with  a  gallery  of  portraits  of  the  men 
and  women  who  figured  prominently  during 
that  fateful  period.  (Price  $2.50).  From 
Messrs.  Harper  and  Brothers  we  have  re- 
ceived two  very  attractive  illustrated  volumes, 
one  of  them  being  Crooked  Trails,  written  and 
illustrated  by  Frederic  Remington  (price 
^.00),  and  the  other,  Fables  for  the  Frivolous 
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by  Guy  Wetmore  Carryl  (price  $1.50).  Mr. 
Remington's  work  in  pen  and  pencil,  espe- 
cially when  he  is  sketching  his  experiences 
among  the  Indians  and  cowboys,  or  any- 
where on  mountain  or  plain,  is  always  sure 
of  a  warm  welcome,  and  in  his  new  volume 
his  work  retains  all  of  its  vigour  and  power 
to  please.  Mr  Carryl's  Fables  is  a  rendering 
into  nonsense  verse  of  the  old  fables  with 
which  La  Fontaine  has  made  us  familiar,  but 
the  intention  is  frankly  a  frivolous  one,  and 
the  fables  have  been  written  merely  for  amuse- 
ment. 

Two  books  of  literary  significance  as  well  as 
of  artistic  interest  that  are  likely  to  take  a 
foremost  place  among  the  holiday  books  of 
the  season  are  published  by  the  Macmillan 
Company.  One  of  these  is  Mr.  Marion 
Crawford's  most  important  studies  from  the 
chronicles  of  Rome,  entitled  Ave  Roma 
Immortalis.  Mr.  Crawford  has  not  only  con- 
tributed an  informing  work  of  great  value  to 
the  literature  of  the  subject,  but  his  style  is 
most  fascinating,  and  the  many  full-page 
photogravure  illustrations  which  are  inter- 
spersed among  the  pages  of  the  two  volumes 
are  a  work  of  art.  The  price  is  $6.00  net, 
and  there  is  also  a  limited  edition  of  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  copies  to  be  sold  at  $12.50  net. 
The  second  book  is  the  beautifully  illustrated 
edition  of  The  Choir  Invisible  by  James  Lane 
Allen.  The  full-page  photogravures  and  the 
numerous  pen-and-ink  drawings  in  the  text 
by  Orson  Lowell,  are  exquisitely  rendered, 
and  they  show  the  love  which  the  artist  has 
had  for  the  work,  so  sympathetic  are  they  in 
atmosphere  and  character.  The  cover  design 
by  Mr.  Lowell  is  especially  striking  and  attrac- 
tive. The  book  as  a  whole  is  a  most  tempting 
one,  and  is  likely  to  enjoy  a  large  sale  in 
spite  of  the  phenomenal  circulation  already 
attained  by  the  ordinary  edition.  (Price  $5.00). 

There  are  several  books  on  Messrs.  Dodd, 
Mead  and  Company's  list  which  are  espe- 
cially suitable  for  the  holidays.  The  first  place 
among  these  must  be  given  to  Mr.  Hamilton 
W.  Mabie's  In  the  Forest  of  Arden,  which  has 
been  beautifully  illustrated  and  embellished 
with  decorative  borders  by  Will  H.  Low. 
Those  who  have  read  Mr.  Mabie's  Under  the 
Trees  and  Els7vhere,  will  remember  that  this 
delightful  idyll  forms  the  concluding  part  of 
that  book,  and  will  agree  that  it  lends  itself 
most  readily  to  the  artistic  treatment  which 
Mr.  Low  has  so  charmingly  given  it.  The 
book  is  one  which  it  seems  to  us  should  be 
very  popular  sis  a  gift  book  during  the  holi- 
days, and  yet  it  has  a  perennial  interest  which 
will  win  for  it  a  permanent  place  in  the  li- 
brary. (Price  $2.00).  American  Bookmen  by 
M.  A.  De  Wolfe  Howe,  is  composed  of  the 
series  of  articles  which  appeared  in  the  Thb 
Bookman  during  1897-98.  They  have  been 
expanded  and  carefully  revised  by  the  author, 
and  Mr.  Howe's  volume  with  its  numerous 
portraits,  fac-similes  and  autographs  forms  not 
only  a  very  valuable  chronicle  of  American 
men  of  letters,  but  it  present  a  most  attractive 
appearance,  and  takes  an  important  literary 
position  among  the  books  of  the  year.  (Price 
$2.50).  Another  book  of  holiday  interest  is 
the    rather   unique    compilation    in    text    and 


picture  by  Esther  Singleton  of  the  great  mas- 
terpieces of  architecture,  described  by  the 
great  masters  of  literature,  entitled  Turrets, 
Towers  and  Temples.  It  is  handsomely  bound 
and  printed,  and  has  the  novelty  oi  being 
the  realisation  of  a  new  idea.     (Price  $2.00). 

The  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company  have  pub- 
lished a  new  volume  by  Dr.  Theodore  F. 
Wolfe  entitled  Literary  Haunts  and  Homes, 
which  is  applied  especially  to  the  literary  land- 
marks of  old  New  York,  of  Poe,  of  Cooper, 
Irving,  Kipling,  and  other  authors  in  the 
neighbourhood.  The  chapters  on  the  **Liter- 
ary  Haunts  of  Manhattan,"  occupy  half  of  the 
book;  there  is  a  "Long  Island  Ramble"  and 
a  "Connecticut  River  Pilgrimage,"  and  alto- 
gether. Dr.  Wolfe's  new  volume  sustains,  if  it 
does  not  exceed,  the  interest  and  excellence 
of  his  previous  volumes,  A  Literary  Pilgrimage 
and  Literary  Shrines,  which  are  now  in  their 
eleventh  edition.  The  price  of  each  volume  is 
$1.25,  and  the  three  volumes  may  be  had, 
bound  in  crushed  buckram,  with  gilt  top, 
in  a  box,  for  $3.75.  Another  edition  of  D. 
G.  Rossetti's  poem  The  Blessed  Damosel  is 
published  in  dainty  form,  with  an  introduction 
by  W.  M.  Rossetti,  a  frontispiece  of  the 
Blessed  Damozel  after  Rossetti's  crayon  study, 
and  page  decorations  by  W.  B.  Macdougall. 
The  publishers  are  Messrs.  L.  C.  Page  and 
Company  of  Boston.  The  Fleming  H.  Revell 
Company  have  published  an  attractive  looking 
book,  with  decorative  borders,  entitled  Friend- 
ship by  Hugh  Black,  the  associate  pastor  of 
Free  St.  George's  Church,  Edinburgh.  We 
trust  this  little  book  will  gain  a  hearing  in 
this  country  for  Mr.  Black,  who  is  well  worthy 
of  it.  The  work  is  of  such  a  nature  as  to 
make  it  a  very  appropriate  Christmas  gift 
book.  (Price  $1.25).  The  Bowen-Merrill 
Company  of  Indianapolis,  have  issued  a  most 
delightful  book  of  child  life,  which  will  be  read 
eagerly  by  old  and  young.  The  career  of  a 
little  western  boy — and  we  may  take  him  as  a 
type — is  followed  in  its  pages  with  sympathy 
and  humour,  and  the  treatment  of  the  sub- 
ject is  so  fine  and  so  charged  with  life  as  to 
give  Johnnie  an  honourable  place  among  those 
studies  of  boyhood  in  fiction  which  are  all  too 
rare.  We  believe  that  Mr.  Barrie  is  charmed 
with  this  book,  and  has  written  of  it  in  terms 
of  high  praise.  Johnnie  is  the  work  of  a  new 
author,  E.  O.  Laughlin,  and  the  "Johnnie" 
to  whom  it  is  dedicated  ought  to  feel  proud 
of  it.  It  is  illustrated  in  exquisite  taste  from 
photographs  taken  from  life. 

A  year  ago  we  had  occasion  to  commend 
Mr.  Lincoln  Adams's  book  for  photographers, 
amateur  and  professional,  called  Sunlight  and 
Shadow,  published  by  the  Baker  and  Taylor 
Company.  We  have  noticed  with  pleasure 
that  the  book  has  been  very  successful,  and 
we  welcome  a  new  volume  containing  more 
chapters  on  pictorial  photography  by  the  same 
author,  entitled  In  Nature's  Image.  The  sub- 
jects have  been  chosen  almost  entirely  from 
out-of-doors,  and  the  numerous  half-tone 
plates  made  from  photographs  have  been  care- 
fully executed  in  the  process  of  production. 
(Price  $2.50). 

The  Doubleday  and  McClure  Company  have 
been   so   successful   with  Bird  Neighbours  by 
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Neltje  Blanchan,  that  they  have  published,  in 
a  volume  uniform  with  Bird  Neighbours^  a 
new  work  by  the  same  author,  entitled  Btrds 
that  Hunt  and  are  Hunted.  It  contains  the 
life  histories  of  one  hundred  and  seventy  birds 
of  prey,  game  birds  and  water-fowls,  and 
forty-eight  full-page  coloured  plates.     (Price 

$2.00). 

Mr.  Thomas  Whittaker  publishes  two  hand- 
some volumes,  forming  an  illustrated  edition 
of  The  Cathedrals  of  England,  by  Dean  Farrar 
and  others.  In  these  pages  "the  story  of  sev- 
eral of  our  English  minsters  has  been  told 
briefly  and  simply,  yet  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  include  at  least  an  outline  of  these  three 
salient  characteristics — the  history,  religion 
and  architecture  of  our  ancestors."  (Price 
$5.00). 

Mr.  R.  H.  Russell's  publications  have  a 
distinctive  mark  which  claims  for  them  a  place 
of  mention  by  themselves.  There  is  of  course 
the  inevitable  new  book  by  Gibson,  Sketches 
and  Cartoons,  in  the  series  of  which  Drawings 
by  C.  D,  Gibson  was  the  first,  and  Pictures  of 
People  the  second.  Mr.  Gibson  still  enjoys  the 
popularity  of  a  wide  audience  to  which  his 
new  work  will  appeal  with  fresh  interest.  The 
price  is  $5.00  with  an  idition-de-luxe,  consist- 
ing of  two  hundred  and  fifty  first  impressions, 
each  copy  numbered  and  signed  by  Mr.  Gib- 
son, together  with  artist's  proof.  (Price  $10.00.) 
Tennyson's  Idylls  of  the  King,  has  been  illus- 
trated with  sixty-four  fine  pen-and-ink  draw- 
ings, with  head-bands,  borders,  decorations, 
initials,  and  illuminations  in  red  and  black, 
done  in  Celtic  style  by  "The  Brothers  Rhead." 
The  size  is  10x12^  inches,  and  it  is  bound 
in  an  illuminated  cover  on  heavy  buckram. 
The  work  of  the  artists  has  been  highly 
praised  and  its  unusual  artistic  merit  puts  a 
stamp  of  distinction  on  the  production  which 
works  of  this  class  do  not  always  achieve. 
(Price,  $3.75;  idition-de-luxe  $10.00).  The  New 
Mother  Goose  Pictures  drawn  by  Chester 
Loomis,  recalls  at  first  glance  the  work  of 
Mr.  Maxfield  Parrish  in  Mother  Goose  in 
Prose,  published  a  year  ago,  but  Mr.  Loomis's 
pictures  have  an  individuality  of  their  own, 
and  illustrate  the  familiar  nursery  rhymes 
with  vivacity,  humour  and  delicate  fancy. 
(Price  $1.50).  The  Arkansaw  Bear  is  a  tale  of 
fanciful  adventure  told  in  song  and  story  by 
Albert  Bigelow  Paine,  and  the  pictures  which 
accompany  the  text,  drawn  by  Frank  Ver 
Beck,  are  capital  in  their  delineation  and  char- 
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acterisation  of  all  the  bear's  movements. 
(Price  $1.00).  The  Hollow  Tree  is  also  Mr. 
Paine's  book,  and  is  illustrated  by  Mr.  J. 
M.  Conde.  It  is  made  up  of  stories  about  the 
Hollow  Tree  People,  Mr.  Rabbit's  Big  Din- 
ner, the  Crow's  Company,  Moon  Stories  and 
Pig  Stories,  and  will  no  doubt  afford  great 
delight  to  the  young  people  who  never  tire 
of  wonder  tales  about  the  Coon,  the  Possum, 
and  the  Crow.  Mr.  E.  W.  Kemble's  contribu- 
tion to  Mr.  Russell's  list  this  year  is  in  the 
form  of  A  Coon  Alphabet,  consisting  of  fifty- 
four  comical  coon  caricatures.  (Price  $1.00). 
When  one  turns  from  Mr.  Kemble's  Coon 
Alphabet  to  An  Awful  Alphabet  by  Oliver  P. 
Tunk,  the  contrast  is  so  great  that  one's  men- 
tal perceptiveness  suffers  dislocation,  and  has 
to  be  readjusted  before  one  can  appreciate 
this  new  animal  alphabet,  which  opens  with 
this  whimsical  manifesto: 

Let  dogs  deli  eh  t  to  bark  and  bite. 
Let  bears  andlions  growl  and  fight; 
Within  this  book  you  will  not  find 
One  beast  that  is  not  good  and  kind. 

The  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company  have 
done  well  in  collecting  Mr.  Charles  Nelan's 
clever  cartoons  of  the  war,  which  appeared 
from  day  to  day  last  summer,  in  the  pages 
of  the  New  York  Herald.  They  offer  in  picture 
language  a  brief  panorama  of  the  war  s  pro- 
gress from  start  to  finish,  which  is  far  more 
impressive  and  eloquent  than  many  of  the 
verbose  and  spun-yarn  accounts  of  recent 
manufacture.  Mr.  Nelan's  Cartoons  of  Our 
War  with  Spain  will,  we  believe,  be  a  favourite 
with  book  buyers,  as  Christmas  approaches. 
The  Stokes  (Company  also  publish  "for  all 
whom  it  may  concern,"  a  Baby's  Record,  with 
twelve  illustrations  in  colour,  and  thirty  in 
black  and  white.  Here  you  may  record  the 
Baby's  birth,  Baby's  first  tooth.  Baby's  first 
laugh,  and  so  forth — every  possible  develop- 
ment is  provided  for,  except  "Baby's  first 
book."  (Price  $2.50.)  Ships  and  Sailors  by 
Rufus  F.  Zogbaum  and  James  S.  Barnes  is 
issued  by  the  same  firm.  There  are  twelve 
superb  fac-similes  of  water-colours,  and 
nearly  thirty  black  and  white  drawings  by 
Mr.  Zogbaum.  Old  and  new  sea  songs  and 
patriotic  songs  have  been  set  to  music  by 
Robert  Coverley;  and  Mr.  Barnes  has  been 
responsible  for  the  editing.  (Size  iij^  x  1454 
inches;  price  $5.00.) 

Remington*s  Frontier  Sketches  is  a  collection 
of  fifteen  spirited  drawings  by  Frederic  Rem- 
ington, published  by  the  Werner  Company. 
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Mrs-  Mary  Mapes  Dodge,  the  editor  of  5"/. 
Nicholas,  has  had  published  through  the  Will- 
iam L.  Allison  Company  of  New  York,  a  re- 
vised and  enlarged  edition  of  her  Irvington 
Stories,  with  the  original  illustrations  by  Darley. 
Messrs.  D.  Appleton  and  Company  are  again 
represented  in  juvenile  fiction  by  two  favourite 
authors  who  stand  well  the  test  of  years. 
The  Pilot  of  the  Mayflower,  by  Hezekiah  But- 
terworth,  is  a  tale  of  the  children  of  the  Pil- 


grim Republic,  and  is  the  eighth  volume  of 
the  Creators  of  Liberty  Series.  This  series 
has  been  very  successful  in  finding  a  large 
audience  of  young  readers,  and  the  present 
volume  is  an  exceptionally  interesting  one; 
for  the  story  of  the  children  of  the  Mayflower 
is  a  haunting  theme,  and  Mr.  Butterworth's 
interpretation  of  the  life  of  the  young  pil- 
grims is  not  only  interesting  historically, 
but  it  is  an  intensely  human  story.    The  other 
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favourite  boys'  author  on  the  Appletons'  list 
is  Mr.  W.  O.  Stoddard,  who  has  two  new 
books  published  by  this  firm,  entitled  With 
the  Black  Prince,  an  historical  tale  of  adventure 
in  the  early  days  of  England,  and  Success 
Against  Odds,  or  How  a  Boy  Made  His  Way. 
Both  books  are  beautifully  illustrated. 

The  Century  Company  as  usual  comes  to 
the  front  with  a  number  of  excellent  books 
for  young  people.  The  first  of  these  deserving 
honourable  mention,  The  Book  of  the  Ocean  by 
Ernest  Ingersoll,  is  a  particularly  timely  book, 
now  that  American  sailors  and  American  bat- 
tleships are  so  much  in  evidence.  Mr.  Inger- 
soll  writes  at  length  about  naval  battles  and 
warships,  but  he  goes  farther  to  sea  than  this, 
and  tells  in  simple  but  eloquent  language,  the 
story  of  the  ocean  and  its  origin,  the  phe- 
nomena of  waves,  tides  and  currents,  and  all 
die  paraphernalia  of  the  sea.  The  book  is 
embellished  with  several  hundred  fine  illus- 
trations and  is  square  octavo  in  shape.  The 
Story  of  Marco  Polo,  by  Noah  Brooks,  is  a 
connected  account  of  the  travels  of  Marco 
Polo  and  his  companions,  which  is  highly  en- 
tertaining and  instructive,  and  not  by  any 
means  confined  to  young  readers.  The  story 
of  Marco  Polo  is  really  one  of  the  most 
romantic  and  interesting  of  mediaeval  times. 
It  is  illustrated  by  Will  H.  Drake.  In  Through 
the  Earth,  by  Clement  Fezandie,  the  young 
people  are  offered  another  of  those  fairy  tales 
of  science  of  the  Jules  Verne  kind.  A  noted 
scientist  succeeds  in  boring  a  hole  through 
the  earth  from  New  York  to  Australia,  with 
the  idea  of  establishing  rapid  transit  to  the 
Antipodes,  and  various  complications  that 
arise  provide  variety  and  excitement  to  the 
tale  which  is  founded  upon  the  latest  scientific 
researches.  The  illustrations  help  the  imag- 
ination to  conceive  the  striking  and  unusual 
features  of  the  story.  Mr.  Rupert  Hughes 
has  written  a  book  called  The  Lakerim  Athletic 
Club,  which  shows  that  he  understands  boy- 
nature  and  knows  how  to  hold  his  interest. 
The  book  is  full  of  outdoor  life,  covering  a 
wide  range  of  sports,  and  is  sure  to  appeal 
to  a  wide  audience  of  boys.  The  illustrations 
by  C.  M.  Relyea  are  capital.  Mr.  Hughes's 
dedication  ought  to  win  for  him  an  immediate 
hearing;  it  reads  thus:  *To  my  bonny  mother, 
whose  devotion  has  saved  my  life  many's 
the  time;  whose  comradery  made  my  boyhood 
one  golden  memory."  Two  Biddicut  Boys,  by 
J.  T.  Trowbridge,  and  Denise  and  Ned  ToodUs, 
by  Mrs.  Gabrielle  E.  Jackson,  are  respectively 
written  for  boys  and  girls,  and  both  are  ex- 
cellently written  and  illustrated. 

Messrs.  Henry  T.  Coates  and  Company  of 
Philadelphia,  publish  Cowmen  and  Rustlers,  by 
Edward  S.  Ellis,  a  story  of  the  Wyoming 
cattle  ranges  in  1892,  and  The  Young  Bank 
Messenger,  by  Horatio  Alger,  Jr.,  both  books 
fairly  well  illustrated.  Messrs.  T.  Y.  Crowell 
and  Company  are  also  prominent  in  the  field 
of  juvenile  literature  with  a  goodly  array  of 
books,  most  of  which  have  been  contributed 
by  well-known  writers.  Off  to  Klondike,  by 
Gordon  Stables.  M.D.,  is  a  story  of  a  cow- 
boy's rush  to  the  famous  goldfields.  In  the 
Navy;  or  Father  Against  Son,  by  Warren  E. 
Goss,  is  a  stirring  story  of  naval  adventures 


in  the  Civil  War.  The  Secret  of  Achievement, 
by  O.  S.  Marden,  is  a  book  intended  to  teach 
youth  how  to  meet  life,  and  to  show  that  the 
secret  of  every  great  success  has  been  indom- 
itable resolution  and  earnest  application. 
Chilhowee  Boys  in  Harness,  by  Sarah  E.  Mor- 
rison, is  the  last  volume  in  the  Chilhowee 
Series  which  has  been  very  successful  in  pic- 
turing to  young  people  the  life  of  American 
pioneers;  The  Story  of  the  Big  Front  Door,  by 
Mary  S.  Leonard,  is  a  simple  .and  refined 
home  story;  Joel  Harford,  by  James  Otis,  is 
the  narrative  of  a  country  boy  who  comes 
to  New  York  determined  to  win  his  way 
unaided,  and  is  told  in  a  lively  and  interest- 
ing manner.  Then  we  have  half-a-dozen 
small  octavo  volumes  in  the  Sunshine  Li- 
brary, intended  for  younger  people  the  titles 
of  which  are.  Little  Peter,  by  Lucas  Malet, 
The  Blind  Brother,  by  Homer  Greene,  Master 
Sunshine,  by  Mrs.  C.  S.  Eraser,  Dear  Little 
Marchioness,  with  an  introduction  by  Bishop 
Gailor,  Dick  in  the  Desert,  by  James  Otis,  and 
The  Musical  Journey  of  Dorothy  and  Julia,  by 
Bradley  Gilman.  All  these  books  are  pro- 
fusely illustrated  and  attractively  bound. 

The  Doubleday  and  McClure  Company 
also  publish  a  Klondike  book  which  has  the 
distinction  of  being  illustrated  from  twenty- 
four  drawings  by  Orson  Lowell.  The  book 
is  entitled  Klondike  Nuggets,  by  E.  S.  Ellis, 
and  the  story  tells  how  two  boys  went  after 
these  nuggets  and  secured  them.  Mrs. 
Gertrude  Atherton  has  written  an  interesting 
yarn  for  boys  called  The  Valiant  Runaways, 
which  is  published  by  Messrs.  Dodd,  Mead 
and  Company.  Several  illustrations  have 
been  drawn  for  this  book  by  Mr.  Walter  C. 
Greenough.  The  same  firm  publish  two  books 
this  year  by  Martha  Finley,  who  with  age 
seems  to  grow  more  prolific;  Elsie  on  the 
Hudson  and  Elsewhere  takes  rank  of  course 
with  the  Elsie  books;  Twiddledetwit  is  a  fairy 
tale;  "my  first  fairy  tale/'  says  the  autlior 
in  her  dedication,  "to  the  lovers  of  Elsie 
Dinsmore  older  and  younger."  The  little 
book  is  beautifully  illustrated  and  very  prettily 
bound  and  printed,  and  will  no  doubt  be 
largely  read  by  the  lovers  of  Elsie  Dinsmore. 

Messrs.  Harper  and  Brothers  have  not  at 
the  time  of  writing  issued  any  new  juveniles, 
but  they  send  us  a  copy  of  a  new  list  of  Books 
for  the  Young,  furnishing  a  selection  of  about 
three  hundred  volumes  from  their  general 
catalogue.  The  list  is  classified  and  is  mod- 
elled on  library  standards;  descriptive  notes 
showing  the  character  and  telling  something 
of  the  contents  of  the  books  presented  are 
given,  and  it  is  thought  that  these  comments 
will  assist  parents  and  teachers  in  making 
their  selections.  The  many  illustrations  re- 
produced in  this  catalogue  make  it  very 
attractive. 

Messrs.  Houghton,  Mifflin  and  Company 
publish  The  Boys  of  Old  Monmouth,  by  Everett 
T.  Tomlinson.  As  the  title  suggests,  it  is  a 
story  of  Washington's  campaigrn  in  New  Jer- 
sey in  1778,  and  the  fierce  struggle  of  those 
days,  the  story  of  the  sufferings  and  heroism 
of  the  men  and  women  of  the  famous  old 
county  of  New  Jersey  has  been  recounted  by 
Mr.  Tomlinson,  that  the  lads  and  lasses  of 
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America  to-day  may  learn  to  value  more 
highly  those  forefathers  of  ours  whose  lives 
are  not  the  smallest  portion  of  our  heritage. 
The  Charming  SaUy,  bv  James  Otis,  is  a  tale 
of  the  privateer  schooner  of  New  York  of 
that  name  which  figured  in  the  history  of  the 
year  1765.  The  same  firm  publishes  a 
daintily  bound  and  printed  little  volume  con- 
taining The  Story  of  Liitle  Jane  and  Me,  by 
M.  £.  It  is  a  quiet,  beautiful  tale  of  the  New 
York  of  half  a  century  ago.  The  cover  with 
its  coloured  picture  is  especially  attractive. 

Messrs.  Laird  and  Lee  send  us  a  boys'  story 
called  Rex  Weyland's  Fortune,  or  The  Secret 
of  the  Thunderbird,  by  H.  A.  Stanley.  There 
are  many  illustrations,  none  of  them,  however, 
so  rich  in  the  old-time  imaginative  appeal  to 
exciting  fancy  as  the  frontispiece,  "The  Dis- 
covery of  the  Treasure."  From  Messrs.  Lee 
and  Shepard,  we  have  received  several  vol- 
umes, chief  among  which  is  Mr.  Tomlinson's 
concluding  volume  in  the  War  of  1812  Series. 
It  is  entitled  The  Boys  with  Old  Hickory,  and 
covers  the  closing  period  of  the  struggle  in 
1812.  The  other  volumes  are.  Under  Dewey 
at  Manila,  b^  Edward  Stratemeyer,  in  the 
Old  Glory  Series;  Stories  of  the  American 
Revolution,  Part  II.,  also  by  Mr.  Tomlinson; 
Six  Young  Hunters,  by  W.  Gordon  Parker; 
a  story  for  little  girls  called  Pauline  Wyman, 
by  Sophie  May,  illustrated  by  V.  A.  Searles. 

The  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company  have  added 
two  volumes  of  Historical  Tales  to  this  series, 
the  countries  covered  being  Japan,  China  and 
Russia;  also  a  new  story  by  Captain  Charles 
King  entitled  From  School  to  Battle-field,  with 
half-a-dozen  illustrations,  and  a  story  for  girls, 
also  illustrated,  entitled  An  Independent 
Daughter,  by  Amy  E.  Blanchard.  From 
Messrs.  Little,  Brown  and  Company,  we  have 
several  juveniles,  well  written  and  beautifully 
illustrated,  namely,  Hester  Stanley*s  Friends, 
by  Harriet  Prescott  Spofford,  illustrated  by 
Frank  T.  Merrill;  *Twixt  You  and  Me,  by 
Grace  Le  Baron,  with  illustrations  by  Ellen 
B.  Thompson,  and  decorations  by  Katherine 
Pyle;  Among  the  Lindens,  by  Evelyn  Ray- 
mond; Teddy,  Her  Book,  a  story  of  Sweet  Six- 
teen, by  Anna  Chapin  Ray,  and  The  Young 
Puritans  in  King  Philip* s  War,  by  Mary  P. 
Wells  Smith,  in  the  Young  Puritan  Series. 
A  handsome  Christmas  volume  for  young 
people  is  that  issued  by  Messrs.  Longmans, 
Green  and  Company,  called  YuU  Logs,  con- 
taining a  number  of  exciting  stories  by  capa- 
ble writers,  beautifully  illustrated,  and  edited 
by  Mr.  G.  A.  Henty.  The  volume  is  very 
attractively  bound  in  red  and  gold. 

The  Lothrop  Publishing  Company  usually 
occupy  an  important  place  with  their  books 
for  boys  and  girls  at  this  season  of  the  year. 
A  few  of  their  publications  have  reached  us, 
and  others  will  be  published  by  the  time  this 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  reader,  among  them 
being  a  new  story  by  that  veteran  writer  for 
boys,  Mr.  W.  O.  Stoddard.  The  books  which 
we  have  received  are  Marjory  and  Her  Neigh- 
bours, a  story  of  three  girls  and  a  boy,  and 
the  good  times  they  had,  by  Louise  D.  Catlin, 
illustrated  by  Etheldred  B.  Barry:  A  Little 
Maid  of  Concord  Town,  a  romance  of  the 
American   Revolution,   by   Margaret   Sidney, 


with  several  illustrations  by  Frank  T.  Mer- 
rill; and  BuM'Buz,  His  Twelve  Adventures,  by 
Charles  Stuart  Pratt,  with  fifty  illustrations 
by  L.  J.  Bridgman.  Mr.  Herbert  E.  Hamb- 
len, the  author  of  On  Many  Seas  has  con- 
tributed two  books  to  juvenile  literature,  one 
of  which  entitled  Tom  Benton's  Luck,  a  story 
of  the  sea,  is  published  by  the  Macmillan 
Company,  and  the  other  entitled  The  Story 
of  a  Yankee  Boy,  recounting  his  adventures 
ashore  and  afloat,  is  issued  by  Messrs.  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons.  Other  books  for  boys  and 
grirls  published  by  the  Macmillan  Company 
are  The  Ranche  on  the  Oxhide,  a  story  of  boys' 
and  girls'  life  on  the  frontier,  by  Henry  In- 
man,  with  six  very  characteristic  illustrations, 
and  a  new  book  by  Mabel  Osgood  Wright, 
entitled  Four-Footed  Americans  and  Their  Kin. 
This  book  has  been  edited  by  Frank  M.  Chap- 
man, and  fully  illustrated  by  Ernest  Seton 
Thompson.  Mrs.  Molesworth's  new  book  for 
children,  published  by  the  same  firm,  is  en- 
titled The  Magic  Nuts,  and  has  a  number  of 
dainty  drawings  by  Rosie  M.  M.  Pitman. 
The  Messrs.  Putnam  publish  in  their  Tales 
of  the  Heroic  Ages  Series,  Siegfried  and 
Beowulf,  by  Zenadie  A.  Ragozin,  with  illus- 
trations by  George  T.  Tobin.  Mr.  A.  J. 
Rowland  of  Philadelphia,  puts  his  imprint  on 
a  story  of  Mr.  Everett  T.  Tomlinson's,  en- 
titled Ward  Hill,  the  Senior,  from  the  press 
of  the  American  Baptist  Publication  Society. 
It  contains  several  illustrations.  The  Flem- 
ing H.  Revell  Company  send  us  two  books 
for  young  people,  attractively  bound  and 
illustrated,  entitled  A  Pusjuling  Pair,  by  Amy 
La  Feuvre,  and  Christie,  the  Kin^s  Servant, 
by  Mrs.  O.  F.  Walton. 

Messrs.  Charles  Scribner's  Sons  publish 
three  new  tales  by  the  prolific  Mr.  Henty. 
Under  Wellington's  Command,  is  a  lale  of  the 
Peninsula  War;  Both  Sides  of  the  Border,  is  a 
tale  of  Hotspur  and  Glendower,  and  At 
Ahoukir  and  Acre,  is  a  story  of  Napoleon's 
invasion  of  Egypt.  All  three  books  are  fully 
illustrated  by  capable  artists.  Mr.  Kirk  Mun- 
roe  has  also  published  through  the  Messrs. 
Scribner's  Sons,  a  tale  of  the  American  Navy, 
called  In  Pirate  Waters,  with  illustrations. 
The  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Compa.iy  publish 
A  Yankee  Boy's  Success,  by  Harry  Steele 
Morrison,  who  is  introduced  to  the  juvenile 
world  by  no  less  a  personage  than  Chauncey 
M.  Depew;  a  story  of  a  beautiful  princess  and 
pirate,  called  Grace  O'Malley,  told  by  "Ruari 
Macdonald,  Redshank  and  Rebel,"  the  same  set 
forth  in  the  tongue  of  the  English  by  Robert 
Machray;  and  a  book  on  the  recent  war,  by 
Clinton  Ross,  which  is  entitled  Heroes  of  Our 
War  with  Spain. 

Messrs.  Frederick  Warne  and  Company,  of 
London  and  New  York,  have  brought  out  a 
new  Nursery  Rhyme  Book,  which  is  edited  by 
Andrew  Lang,  and  very  beautifully  illustrated 
from  drawings  by  Leslie  Brooke;  A  Little 
Colonial  Dame,  in  which  Agnes  R.  Sage  has 
told  another  story  of  old  Manhattan  Island 
for  the  young  folks,  and  which  Mabel  Hum- 
phrey has  embellished  with  a  number  of  dainty 
illustrations;  and  a  book  of  fairy  stories  called 
The  Owl  King  by  H.  Escott-Inman,  with 
numerous  illustrations  by  E.  A.  Mason. 
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EASTERN  LETTER 
New  York,  November  i,  1898. 

The  month's  publications  are  by  far  the 
most  interesting  feature  of  recent  book 
business.  In  addition  to  being  extremely 
numerous,  they  are  noticeable  for  the  number 
of  well-known  authors  whose  books  are  in- 
cluded, |>articularly  in  fiction.  The  Day's 
Work,  by  Rudyard  Kipling,  was  received 
early  in  the  month,  and  at  once  became  popu- 
lar; advance  orders  were  heavy,  and  sales 
have  continued  until  it  is  now  the  leader  in 
point  of  sales.  The  Adventures  of  Francois, 
by  S.  Weir  Mitchell;  RodetCs  Comer,  by  H. 
S.  Merriman,  and  The  Castle  Inn,  by  Stan- 
ley J.  Weyman,  were  among  the  most  popu- 
lar of  the  month's  output,  while  others  of 
note  were  The  Red  Axe,  by  S.  R.  Crockett; 
Red  Rock,  by  Thomas  Nelson  Page;  A  Golden 
Sorrow,  by  Maria  L.  Pool,  and  The  Phantom 
Army,  by  Max  Pembcrton. 

New  illustrated  books  for  the  holidays  were 
numerous.  Considerable  comment  was 
caused  in  the  trade  by  the  publishing  of  F. 
Marion  Crawford's  Ave  Roma  Immortalis  as  a 
net  book,  and  the  result  of  the  innovation 
will  be  awaited  with  interest,  A  profusely 
illustrated  edition  of  The  Fair  God  is  among 
the  new  books,  and  Child  Rhymes,  by  James 
Whitcomb  Riley,  is  most  attractive  in  ap- 
pearance. A  very  interesting  book  on  the 
subject  of  photography,  containing  most  per- 
fect specimens  of  the  art,  is  In  Nature's  Image, 
by  W.  I.  Lincoln  Adams. 

Miscellaneous  books  were  not  less  numer- 
ous than  fiction,  and  covered  all  subjects 
from  The  Gentle  Art  of  Pleasing,  by  Elizabeth 
Glover,  to  WUd  Animals  I  Have  Known,  by 
£.  S.  Thompson.  In  fact,  there  is  a  great 
variety  of  subjects  to  choose  from,  including 
biography,  travel,  theology,  poetry,  etc.,  and 
this  only  emphasizes  the  difficulty  that  every 
bookseller  is  experiencing  of  keeping  track 
of,  and  finding  space  for,  the  ever-increasing 
publications.  The  Workers — The  West,  by 
W.  A.  Wyckoff ;  My  Scrap-Book  of  the  French 
Revolution,  by  Elizabeth  W.  Latimer,  and 
Home  Economics,  by  Maria  Parloa,  are  likely 
to  reach  a  good  sale.  The  Philippine  Islands 
and  Their  People,  by  D.  C.  Worcester;  The 
Real  Bismarck,  by  Jules  Hoche,  and  Heroes 
of  Our  War  with  Spain,  arc  timely  works. 

The  numerous  presentations  of  the  play 
Cyrano  de  Bergerac  has  caused  a  remarkable 
demand  for  the  book,  so  that  several  pub- 
lishers have  ventured  on  editions  running 
from  a  ten-cent  paper  bound  edition  to  a 
prettily  illustrated  book.  There  is  also  a 
considerable  call  for  the  work  in  the  original, 
which  at  present  has  exhausted  the  supply. 
The  same  result  is  noticeable  in  the  case  of 
The  Christian,  the  regular  edition  selling 
readily,  and    there    is    announced    an    early 


publication  of  a  one  hundred  thousand  edi- 
tion in  paper  at  fifty  cents. 

Trade  generally  has  continued  g^ood 
through  the  month  in  all  departments  of 
literature.  Many  out-of-town  buyers  have 
made  their  autumn  purchases,  and  others  will 
arrive  after  election  day,  at  which  time  many 
are  in  the  habit  of  buying,  for  the  holidays 
especially.  The  prospect  as  a  whole  seems 
to  be  good  for  a  busy  season,  and  this  is  con- 
firmed by  the  sales. 

The  best  selling  books  of  the  month  are 
still  found  among  the  titles  of  fiction,  and  are 
listed  below  in  the  order  of  their  popularity: 

The  Day's  Work.  By  Rudyard  Kipling. 
$1.50. 

Adventures  of  Francois.  By  S.  Weir 
Mitchell.    $1.50. 

Cyrano  de  Bergerac.  By  Edmund  Ros- 
tand.   50  cents  and  $1.00. 

Roden's  Corner.  By  H.  S.  Merriman.  $1.75. 

The  Red  Axe.  By  S.  R.  Crockett  $1.50. 
Parker.    $1.50. 

The    Battle    of    the    Strong.    By    Gilbert 

Wild  Eelin.    By  W.  Black.    $l75. 

Red  Rock.    By  T.  Nelson  Page.    $1.50. 

Prisoners  of  Hope.  By  Mary  Johnston. 
$1.50. 

Rupert  of  Hentzau.  By  Anthony  Hope. 
$1.50. 

The  Prisoner  of  Zenda.  By  Anthony 
Hope.    $1.50. 

Penelope's  Progress.  By  Kate  Douglas 
Wiggin.    $1.25. 

The  Pride  of  Jennico.  By  Agnes  and 
Egerton  Castle.    $1.50. 

The  Forest  Lovers.  By  Maurice  Hewlett 
$1.50. 

The  Christian.    By  Hall  Caine.    $1.50. 


WESTERN  LETTER 

Chicago,  November  i,  1898. 

The  satisfactory  state  of  business,  noted 
in  this  column  last  month,  continues.  Tlie 
future  too  has  lost  none  of  its  promising 
aspect,  and  everyone  is  looking  forward  to 
the  holidays  with  confidence.  A  good  feature 
of  to-day  is  that  no  one  is  expecting  anything 
in  the  shape  of  a  boom,  the  experience  of  the 
last  few  years  having  taught  the  trade  that  a 
normal  condition  of  business  is  preferable 
to  a  period  of  inflation,  which,  as  experience 
has  shown,  is  followed  by  a  corresponding 
depression. 

The  fact  that  new  conditions  prevail  in 
the  trade  nowadays,  is  patent  to  any  observer, 
and  many,  some  almost  unknowingly,  are 
adapting  themselves  to  the  change.  Profits 
are  smaller,  on  account  of  keen  competition, 
and  greater  technical  knowledge  of  the  busi- 
ness is  necessary,  as  knowledge  of  books  on 
the  part  of  the  customer  increases.    It  is  easy 
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to  foresee  that  twentieth  century  bookselling 
will  be  no  easy  matter. 

Cyrano  de  Bergerac  is  the  latest  sensation, 
and  the  English  translations  of  this  now 
famous  play,  are  meeting  with  a  call  that  is 
simply   enormous. 

Zangwill's  visit  to  Chicago  produced  a 
lively  demand  for  his  books,  and  the  financial 
results  of  his  visit  should  be  considerably 
augmented  by  the  increased  sales  of  his 
works. 

M.  Imlay  Taylor's  new  book  A  Yankee 
Volunteer,  is  being  exceedingly  well  received. 
It  is  a  noticeable  fact  that  a  really  merito- 
rious work  on  revolutionary  times  always 
meets  with  popularity. 

The  October  output  of  new  books  was 
astonishingly  large,  and  many  of  them  are 
among  the  best  selling  books  of  the  month. 
The  uay's  Work  by  Kipling,  was  first  in 
regard  to  the  number  sold,  but  The  Ad- 
ventures  of  Franqois  by  Weir  Mitchell;  The 
Second  Thoughts  of  an  Idle  Fellow  by  Jerome 
K.  Jerome;  The  Battle  of  the  Strong  bv  Gilbert 
Parker;  Roden*s  Comer  by  H.  S.  Merriman; 
My  Scrap-Book  of  the  French  Revolution  by 
Mrs.  E.  W.  Latimer,  and  The  Red  Axe  by  S.  R. 
Crockett  met  with  large  sales,  and  nearly 
all  of  these  exhausted,  before  publication, 
their  first  editions. 

The  success  of  such  works  as  Baby's  Bio- 
graphy, Baby's  Journal,  Baby's  Record,  etc.,  has 
led  this  year  to  the  placing  of  quite  a  number 
of  "Baby"  books  upon  the  market.  Whether 
the  new  ones  will  find  new  fields,  or  encroach 
upon  some  of  the  ground  formerly  covered 
by  the  older  works,  time  will  show — so  far  all 
of  them  are  selling  well. 

The  following  list  of  the  best  selling  books 
of  the  month,  excludes,  from  lack  oT  space, 
many  that  are  justly  entitled  to  mention. 
Every  title  quoted  met  with  not  only  a  large 
sale,  but  a  remarkable  one. 

The  Day's  Work.  By  Rudyard  Kipling. 
$1.50. 

Rupert  of  Hentzau.  By  Anthony  Hope. 
$1.50. 

The  Adventures  of  Francois.  By-S.  Weir 
Mitchell.    $1.50. 

My  Scrap-Book  of  the  French  Revolution. 
By  Mrs.  E.  W.  Latimer.     $2.50. 

Quo  Vadis.     By  H.  Sienkiewicz.    75  cents. 

Penelope's  Progress.  By  Kate  Douglas 
Wiggin.    $1.25. 

A  Yankee  Volunteer.  By  M.  Imlay  Tay- 
lor.    $1.25. 

The  Gadfly.     By  E.  Voynich.    $1.25. 

The    King's    Jackal.     By    R.     H.     Davis. 

$1.25. 

The  Choir  Invisible.  By  Jan^s  Lane 
Allen.    $1.25. 

The  Battle  of  the  Strong.  By  Gilbert 
Parker.     $1.50. 

The  Hon.  Peter  Stirling.  By  P.  L.  Ford. 
$1.50. 

Caleb  West.     By  F.  H.  Smith.    $1.50. 

Helbeck  of  Bannisdale.  By  Mrs.  H.  Ward. 
$2.00. 

Hugh  Wynne.     S.  Weir  Mitchell.    $2.00. 

Second  Thoughts  of  an  Idle  Fellow.  By 
Jerome  K.  Jerome.     $1.25. 

Roden's  Corner.  By  H.  S.  Merriman.  $1.75- 


ENGLISH  LETTER 

London,  Sept.  loth  to  Oct.  22d,  1898. 

The  demand  for  school  books,  which  abates 
somewhat  as  September  advances,  has  given 
way  to  a  steady  enquiry  for  the  new  season's 
production.  Trade  generally  has  been  satis- 
factory, and  is  not  much  behind  that  of  pre- 
vious years.  The  tendency  to  issue  a  class 
of  low-priced  books  increases  the  item  of 
labour  considerably  without  any  augmented 
return.  This,  unfortunately,  seems  to  be  a 
factor  in  many  trades  other  than  bookselling. 
The  export  trade  is  fairly  brisk,  orders  for 
the  advance  issues  of  Christmas  annuals  keep- 
ing this  department  fully  employed. 

A  very  noticeable  feature  in  the  present 
demand  is  the  interest  shown  in  all  publi- 
cations dealing  with  the  Soudan  particularly 
and  Eastern  affairs  generally. 

The  output  of  six  shilling  novels  is  still 
very  great,  and  what  is  much  more  to  the 
point,  the  sales  are  as  brisk  as  ever.  Roden's 
Comer  and  Rupert  of  Hentsau  seem  to  be  the 
most  popular,  and  many  novels  that  have 
been  publi^ed  for  some  time  (reckoned  bv 
the  average  life  of  a  book  of  this  class)  will 
still  be  found  in  the  list  appended.  The  novel 
with  a  purpose  has  given  way  to  the  purely 
imaginative  work,  the  more  impossible  the 
better. 

Among  the  books  for  boys  and  girls  the 
"ugly  beast"  book  has  again  appeared,  but 
does  not  attract  much  notice.  Blackie's 
juvenile  books  at  3s.  6d.  and  6s.  are  as  usual 
well  in  the  front,  the  favourite  authors  being 
Henty,  Fenn  and  Hutcheson.  Fairy  tales  are, 
if  possible,  more  popular  than  ever. 

Among  magazines  the  Royal  is  not  going  of! 
as  well  as  was  anticipated.  The  sale  of  the 
Wide  World  Magazine,  since  the  appearance  of 
the  De  Rougemont  adventures,  has  risen  to 
an  enormous  figure.  The  trade  is  somewhat 
curious  as  to  the  reception  which  the  next 
number  will  receive. 

The  annual  volumes  of  magazines  still 
form  an  important  item.  The  sales  of  Chat- 
terbox, Sunday,  Children's  Friend,  and  similar 
periodicals  in  this  form  are  very  gratifying. 

The  subjoined  list  is  taken  from  a  re- 
liable source  of  information,  and  may  be  con- 
sidered to  be  a  fair  index  to  the  public  taste: 

The  Day's  Work.  By  R.  Kipling.  6s. 
(Macmillan.) 

Rupert  of  Hentzau.  By  A.  Hope.  6s. 
(Arrowsmith.) 

Roden's  Corner.  By  H.  S.  Merriman. 
6s.     (Smith,  Elder.) 

The  Red  Axe.  By  S.  R.  Crockett.  6s. 
(Smith,  Elder.) 

Concerning  Isabel  Carnaby.  By  E.  T. 
Fowler.    6s.     (Hodder.) 

Aylwin.  By  T.  W.  Dunton.  6s.  (Hurst 
&  Blackett.) 

The  Changeling.  By  W.  Besant  6s. 
(Chapman  &  Hall.) 

The  Califomians.  By  G.  Atherton.  6s. 
(Methuen.) 

The  Town  Traveller.  By  G.  Gissing.  6s. 
(Hutchinson.) 

Helbeck  of  Bannisdale.  By  Mrs.  H.  Ward. 
6s.    (Smith,  Elder.) 
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With   Kitchener  to   Khartum.    By   G.   W. 
Steevens.    6s.     (W.  Blackwood.) 


SALES  OF  BOOKS  DURING  THE 

MONTH 

New  books  in  order  of  demand,  as  sold  be- 
tween October  i,  1898,  and  November  i, 
1898. 

We  guarantee  the  authenticity  of  the  fol- 
lowing lists  as  supplied  to  us,  each  by  lead- 
ing booksellers  in  the  towns  named. 

NEW  YORK,  UPTOWN. 

1.  Roden's    Corner.     By    Merriman.     $1.75. 

(Harper.) 

2.  Adventures    of    Francois.     By     Mitchell. 

$1.50.     (Century.) 

3.  The    Day's    Work.      By    Kipling.      $1.50. 

(Doubleday  &  McClure.) 

4.  Red     and     Black.     By     Stendhal.    $1.25. 

(Brentano's.) 

5.  Romance    of    a    Midshipman.     By    Clark 

Russell.    $1.50.     (Fenno  &  Co.) 

6.  Tekla.     By   Barr.    $1.25.     (Stokes.) 

NEW  YORK,  DOWNTOWN. 

1.  The     Day's     Work.     By     Kipling.    $1.50. 

(Doubleday  &  McClure.) 

2.  Adventures     of     Francois.    By     Mitchell. 

$1.50.     (Century  Co.) 

3.  Second  Thoughts  of  an  Idle  Fellow.    By 

Jerome.    $1.25.     (Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.) 

4.  Roden's     Comer.    By     Merriman.     $1.75. 

(Harper.) 

5.  The    Battle    of    the    Strong.     By    Parker. 

$1.50.     (Houghton,,  Mifflin  &  Co.) 

6.  The    Gadfly.     By   Voynich.    $1.25.     (Holt 

&  Co.) 

ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

1.  The    Day's    Work.      By    Kipling.      $1.50. 

(Doubleday,  McClure  &  Co.) 

2.  Second    Thoughts.      By    Jerome.      $1.25. 

(Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.) 

3.  Adventures     of    Francois.      By     Mitchell. 

$1.50.     (Century.) 

4.  Red  Axe.     By  Crockett.    $1.50.     (Harper 

Bros.) 

5.  Her  Memory.     By  Maartens.    $1.50.  (Ap- 

pleton.) 

5.  Roden's    Corner.      By    Merriman.      $1.75. 

(Harper.) 

6.  Battle  of  the  Strong.     By  Parker.     $1.50. 

(Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.) 

ATLANTA,  GA. 

1.  The    Day's    Work.      By    Kipling.     $1.50. 

(Doubleday  &  McClure.) 

2.  Evelyn    Innes.    By    Moore.    $1.50.     (Ap- 

pleton.) 

3.  Second  Thoughts  of  an  Idle  Fellow.     By 

Jerome.    $1.25.     (Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.) 

4.  Helbeck  of  Bannisdale.    By  Ward.    $2.00. 

(Macmillan.) 

5.  The  Gadfly.     By  Voynich.    $1.25.    (Holt.) 

6.  Caleb  West.    By  Smith.    $1.50.    (Hough- 

ton, Mifflin  &  Co.) 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

I.  The    Day's    Work.      By    Kipling.     $1.50. 
(Doubleday  &  McClure.) 


2.  Roden's    Corner.     By    Merriman.     $1.75. 

(Harper.) 

3.  Prisoners   of  Hope.    By   Mary  Johnston. 

$1.50.     (Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.) 

4.  Adventures     of    Francois.      By     Mitchell. 

$1.50.    (Century  Co.) 

5.  Battle  of  the  Strong.     By  Parker.    $1.50. 

(Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.) 

6.  Second  Thoughts  of  an  Idle  Fellow.     By 

Jerome.    $1.25.     (Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.) 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

1.  The   Day's   Work.      By    Kipling.      $1.50. 

(Doubleday  &  McClure.) 

2.  A    Great    Love.     By    Burnham.       $1.25. 

(Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.) 

3.  Gallops.     By  Gray.     $1.25.     (Century.) 

4.  The    Forest    Lovers.    By    Hewlett.    $1.50. 

(Macmillan.) 

5.  Penelope's  Progress.     By  Wiggin.     $1.25. 

(Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.) 

6.  Bismarck.      By    Busch.      $10.00.      (Mac- 

millan.) 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 

1.  The    Day's    Work.     By    Kipling.      $1.50. 

(Doubleday  &  McClure.) 

2.  My  Scrap-Book  of  the  French  Revolution. 

By  Latimer.    $2.50.     (McClurg  &  Co.) 

3.  Rupert    of    Hentzau.      By    Hope.      $1.50. 

(Holt.) 

4.  The  Adventures  of  Francois.    By  Mitchell. 

$1.50.     (Century  Co.) 

5.  The    Battle   of   the    Strong.      By    Parker. 

$1.50.     (Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.) 

6.  A   Yankee   Volunteer.    By   Taylor.    $1.25. 

(McClurg  &  Co.) 

CINCINNATI,  O. 

1.  Adventures     of    Francois.      By     Mitchell. 

$1.50.     (The  Century  Co.) 

2.  The    Day's    Work.     By    Kipling.     $1.50. 

(Doubleday  &  McClure.) 

3.  The  Pride  of  Jennico.    By  Castle.    $1.50. 

(Macmillan.) 

4.  Cyrano    de     Bergerac.     By     Rostand.    50 

cts.     (Doubleday  &  McClure.) 

5.  The    House    of    Hidden     Treasure.     By 

Gray.    $1.50.     (Appleton.) 

6.  The    Battle    of   the    Strong.     By    Parker. 

$1.50.     (Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.) 

CLEVELAND,  O. 

1.  The     Day's    Work.      By     Kipling.    $1.50. 

(Doubleday  &  McClure.) 

2.  Adventures     of    Francois.      By     Mitchell. 

$1.50.     (Century.) 

3.  Pride  of  Jennico.    By  Castle.  $1.50.    (Mac- 

millan.) 

4.  Helbeck  of    Bannisdale.    By    Mrs.    Ward. 

$2.00.     (Macmillan.) 

5.  Second  Thoughts  of  an  Idle  Fellow.    By 

Jerome.    $1.25.     (Dodd,  Mead  &  C^o.) 

6.  Gadfly.    By  Voynich.    $1.25.     (Holt.) 

DETROIT,  MICH. 

1.  The    Day's    Work.     By    Kipling.     ?i.so. 

(Doubleday  &  McQure.) 

2.  Life  is  Life.    By  Zack.    $1.50.    (Scribner.) 

3.  Penelope's   Progress.     By  Wiggin.    $1.25. 

(Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.) 

4.  Worldly  Ways  and  By-Ways.    By  Gregory. 

$1.50.     (Scribner.) 
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5.  Pride  of  Jennico.  By  Castle.    $1.50.  (Mac- 

millan.) 

6.  The  Gadfly.    By  Voynich.    $1.25.    (Holt.) 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

1.  When   Knighthood  Was   in   Flower.     By 

Caskoden.    $1.50.     (Bowen-Merrill.) 

2.  The  Loves  of  the  Lady  Arabella.  By  Sea- 

well.    $1.50.     (Macmillan.) 

3.  The    Day's    Work.     By    Kipling.      $1.50. 

(Doubleday  &  McQure.) 

4.  I^etbeck  of  Bannisdale.    By  Ward.    $2.00. 

(Macmillan.) 

5.  The  Forest  Lovers.     By  Hewlett.     $1.50. 

(Macmillan.) 

6.  An   Enemy   of  the   King.       By   Stevens. 

$1.25.    (Page.) 

KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

1.  A     Day's     Work.      By     Kipling.      $1.50. 

(Doubleday  &  McClurc.) 

2.  House    of    Hidden    Treasure.    By    Gray. 

$1.50.     (Appleton  &  Co.) 

3.  Hope  the  Hermit    By  Edna  Lyall.   $1.50. 

(Longmans,  Green  &  Co.) 

4.  Roden's    Corner.    By    Merriman.     $1.75. 

(Harper.) 

5.  A     Great     Love.     By     Burnham.     $1.25. 

(Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.) 

6.  In     Kind's     Houses.     By     Dorr.     $1.50. 

(Page  &  Co.) 

LOUISVILLE,  KY. 

1.  The    Day's    Work.     By    Kipling.     $1.50. 

(Doubleday  &  McClure.) 

2.  American  Wives  and   English   Husbands. 

By  Atherton.    $1.50.    (Dodd,  Mead.) 

3.  The  Gadfly.    By  Voynich.    $1.50.    (Holt) 

4.  Adventures    of    Francois.      By    Mitchell. 

$1.50.    (Century  Co.) 

5.  Forest  Lovers.  By  Hewlett  $1.50.    (Mac- 

millan.) 

6.  Sowers.    By  Merriman.    $1.25.    (Harper.) 

MEMPHIS,  TENN. 

1.  The  Gadfly.    By  Voynich.    $1.50.  (Holt) 

2.  Second  Thoughts  of  an  Idle  Fellow.    By 

Jerome.    $1.25.    (Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.) 

3.  Adventures    of    Francois.      By    Mitchell. 

$1.50.     (Century.) 

4.  Scribes    and    Pharisees.      By    Le    Queux. 

$1.25.    (Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.) 

5.  Rupert    of    Hentzau.     By    Hope.     $1.50. 

(Holt) 

6.  Hope  the  Hermit    By  Edna  Lyall.  $1.50. 

(Longmans,  Green  &  Co.) 

MONTREAL,  CAN. 

1.  Adventures    of    Francois.     By    Mitchell. 

$1.25.     (Copp-Clark.) 

2.  Castle  Inn.    By  Weyman.    $1.50.    (Long- 

mans.) 

3.  Day's   Work.     By   Kipling.    $1.50.     (Mo- 

rang.) 

4.  The     Red     Axe.      By     Crockett      $1.50. 

(Harper  Bros.) 
5  Second  Thoughts  of  an  Idle   Fellow.    By 

Jerome.    $1.25.     (Copp-Qark.) 
6.  Battle  of  the  Strong.    By  Crockett   $1.25. 

(Copp-Qark.) 


NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 


1.  The    Day's    Work.     By   Kipling.     $1.50. 

(Doubleday  &  McQure.) 

2.  Cyrano  de  Bergerac.    50  cts.    (Doubleday 

&  McClure.) 

3.  The    Battle   of   the    Strong.    By    Parker. 

$i.Sa    (Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.) 

4.  Roden's    Comer.     By    Merriman.     $1.75. 

(Harper.) 

5.  Adventures    of    Francois.      By    Mitchell. 

$1.50.     (Centuiy  Co.) 

6.  Maude  Adams  Souvenir.    Illustrations  by 

C.  Allen  Gilbert  25  cts.    (flussell  &  Co.) 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 

1.  Adventures    of    Francois.      By    Mitchell. 

$1.50.    (Century  Co.) 

2.  Helbeck  of  Bannisdale.    By  Ward.    $2.00. 

(Macmillan.) 

3.  The  Gadfly.    By  Voynich.    $1.25.     (Holt) 

4.  Penelope's  Progress.    By  Wigg^in.     $1.25. 

(Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.) 

5.  Captains  Courageous.    By  Kipling.    $1.50. 

(Holt) 

6.  Rupert  of  Hentzau.       By  Hope.      $1.50. 
(Century  Co.) 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

1.  The    House    of    Hidden    Treasure.     By 

Gray.    $1.50.     (Appleton.) 

2.  Her    Ladyship's     Elephant      By     Wells. 

$1.25.     (Holt) 

3.  Hope     the     Hermit.      By     Lyall.      $1.50. 

(Longmans.) 

4.  The    Loves    of    the    Lady    Arabella.    By 

Seawell.    $1.50.     (Macmillan.) 

5.  Bismarck.       By  Busch.      $10.00.       (Mac- 

millan.) 

6.  The  Terror.    By  Gris.   $1.50.    (Appleton.) 

PITTSBURG,  PA. 

1.  A    Great    Love.      By    Burnham.      $1.25. 

(Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.) 

2.  When   Knighthood  Was  in  Flower.     By 

Claskodea    $1.50.    (Bowen-Merrill.) 
3  The     Day's     Work.    By     Kipling.    $1.25. 
(Doubleday  &  McClure.) 

4.  Second  Thoughts  of  an  Idle  Fellow.     By 

Jerome.    $i.2S.    (Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.) 

5.  Yesterdays  in  the  Philippines.   By  Stevens. 

$1.50.    (Chas.  Scribner  s  Sons.) 

6.  Prisoners  of  Hope.    By  Johnston.     $1.50. 

(Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.) 

PORTLAND,  ORE. 

1.  At  Sea  and  In  Port    By  Fletcher.    $1.00. 

(The  J.  K.  Gill  Co.) 

2.  The    Day's    Work.     By    Kipling.     $1.50. 

(Doubleday  &  McQure.) 

3.  Adventures     of    Francois.      By    Mitchell. 

$1.50.    (Century  Co.) 

4.  Rupert    of    Hentzau.     By    Hope.      $1.50. 

(Holt) 

5.  Ghosts   I    Have   Met    By    Bang^.    $1.25. 

(Harper  Bros.) 

6.  Penelope's  Progress.    By  Wiggin.     $1.25. 

(Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.) 
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ROCHESTER,   N.   Y. 

1.  The     Day's     Work.     By     Kipling.    $1.50. 

(Doubleday  &  McClure.) 

2.  Pride  of  Jennico.  By  Castle.    $1.50.  (Mac- 

millan.) 

3.  Helbeck  of  Bannisdale.     By  Ward.    $2.00. 

(Macmillan.) 

4.  Hope     the     Hermit.     By      Lyall.     $1.50. 

(Longmans.) 

5.  Penelope's  Progress.     By  Wiggin.     $1.25. 

(Houghton,  MifHin  &  Co.) 

6.  Caleb  West.     By  Smith.  $1.50.     (Hough- 

ton, Mifflin  &  Co.) 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

1.  Gadfly.    By  Voynich.    $1.25.     (Holt.) 

2.  Roden's    (Tomer.     By    Merriman.     $1.75. 

(Harper.) 

3.  Adventures     of    Francois.      By     Mitchell. 

$1.50.     (Century.) 

4.  House    of    Hidden    Treasure.     By    Gray. 

$1.50.     (Appleton.) 

5.  Battle  of  the  Strong.    By  Parker.     $1.50. 

(Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.) 

6.  Cyrano    de    Bergerac.      Bv    Rostand.     50 

cts.     (Doubleday  &  McClure.) 

ST.  PAUL.  MINN. 

1.  Red  Axe.    By  Crockett    $1.50.    (Harper.) 

2.  The     Day's     Work.     By     Kipling.    $1.50. 

(Doubleday  &  McClure.) 

3.  Rupert    of    Hentzau.     By    Hope.     $1.50. 

(Holt.) 

4.  Adventures     of    Francois.      By     Mitchell. 

$1.50.     (Century  Co.) 

5.  Penelope's    Progress.    By   Wiggin.    $1.25. 

(Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.) 

6.  Caleb  West.     By  Smith.    $1.50.     (Hough- 

ton, ,Mifflin  &  Co.) 

SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH. 

1.  Adventures    of    Francois.      By    Mitchell. 

$1.50.     (Century  Co.) 

2.  Cyrano    de    Bergerac.    By    Rostand.    50 

cents.     (Doubleday  &  McQure.) 

3.  Roden's    Comer.     By    Merriman.     $1.75. 

(Harper.) 

4.  Rupert    of    Hentzau.     By    Hope.     $1.50. 

(Holt  &  Co.) 

5.  Helbeck   of   Bannisdale.    By   Mrs.   Ward. 

$2.00.     (Macmillan.) 

6.  The  Gadfly.    By  Voynich.    $1.25.    (Holt.) 

SAN   FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

1.  A    Creel    of    Irish    Stories.     By    Barlow. 

$1.25.     (Doubleday  &  McQure.) 

2.  Hugh      Wynne.      By      Mitchell.       $2.00. 

(Century.) 

3.  Barrack     Room     Ballads.       By     Kipling. 

Cloth,  50  cts.;  leather,  75  cts.     (Doxey.) 


4.  Departmental  Ditties.    By  Kipling.    Cloth, 

50  cts.;  leather,  75  cts.     (Doxey.) 

5.  Pride     of     Jennico.     By     Castle.      $i.50- 

(Macmillan.) 

6.  Helbeck  of   Bannisdale.    By   Mrs.   Ward. 

$2.00.     (Macmillan.) 

TOLEDO,  O. 

1.  Adventures     of    Francois.      By     Mitchell. 

$1.50.     (Century  Co.) 

2.  Great      Love.        By      Burnham.        $1.25. 

(Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.) 

3.  House    of    Hidden    Treasure.     By    Gray. 

$1.50.     (Appleton   &   Co.) 

4.  The     Day's     Work.     By     Kipling.    $1.50. 

(Doubleday  &  McClure.) 

5.  Good    Americans.     By    Harrison.     $1.25. 

((Tentury  Co.) 

6.  Second  Thoughts  of  an  Idle  Fellow.     By 

Jerome.    $1.25.     (Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.) 

WACO,  TEX. 

1.  Afterwards.      By    Ian    Maclaren.      $1.50. 

(Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.) 

2.  The     Castle     Inn.     By     Weyman.    $1.50. 

(Longmans,  Green  &  Co.) 

3.  The    Battle    of    the    Strong.     By    Parker. 

$1.50.     (Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.) 

4.  The  Adventures  of  Francois.    By  Mitchell. 

$1.50.     (Century  Co.) 

5.  Roden's    Comer.      By    Merriman,      $i.7S- 

(Harper.) 

6.  The     Red     Axe.       By     Crockett.      $1.50. 

(Harper.) 

WORCESTER,  MASS. 

1.  The    Day's    Work.      By   Kipling.     $1.50. 

(Doubleday  &  McClure.) 

2.  A     Great     Love.     By     Burnham.     $1.25. 

(Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.) 

3.  The  Puritans.    By   Bates.  $1.50.    (Hough- 

ton, Mifflin  &  Co.) 

4.  Collections      and      Recollections.       $2.50. 

(Harper.) 

5.  Battle  of  the  Strong.    By   Parker.    $1.50. 

(Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.) 

6.  Roden's    Corner.     By    Merriman.     $i.75» 

(Harper.) 


THE  BEST  SELLING  BOOKS 

According  to  the  foregoing  lists,  the  six 
books  which  have  sold  best  in  the  order  of 
demand  during  the  month  are — 

1.  The  Day's  Work.    By  Kipling. 

2.  Adventures     of     Francois.     By     Mitchell. 

3.  Roden's  Corner.     By  Merriman. 

4.  The  Gadfly.     Bv  Voynich. 

5.  The  Battle  of  the  Strong.    By  Parker. 

6.  Second  Thoughts  of  an  Idle  Fellow.     By 

Jerome. 
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SOME  BOOKS  OF 
PROSE  AND  VERSE 


RICHARD  HOVEY 
ALONG  THE  TRAIL 


Thouij:))!  at  Durtmoulh  i 
Stgphane  Maltarm^,  and' 


<  Lord  fr 


^Hiv.oi.''^ 


Hiinz  with  U 


Word  ort 

•Bo-Id  »  troan  ilolh,  anil  >  bifUfMl  itiif  '■  g<ili  fy 
B.  G.  Coodt./. 

LAUNCELOT  AND  GUENEVERE 

A  Poem  in  Drimai 

Bditlon  of  Mr  Hovoys  notable  serii<^, 

-IS  oenlrnl  sloty  of  Arlhurlsa  Icgcn- 

>-.,.  -u..  .......ded   to  have  a  certain  unily  us  « 

whole,  without  dcBtroying  the  uaity  ol  each  vol- 

Ttu  Qufit  of  Merlin,  a  Manque.  (1.15. 

The  MuTiigc  of  Gucoevere,  A  Tragedy.  $1.53. 

The  Birth  of  Galahad,  A  Romantic  Drama.  |..;o 


Price,  54-OI 


HENRY  COPLEY  GREENE 

PLAINS  AND  UPLANDS  OF 

OLD  FRANCE 

A  Book  of  Vent  and  Prote 


.ense.  bui  a  series  of  delicale  and  subtle  liapre 
,icmi  eoDveycd  In  ft  proie  style  which  is  hardly  1 

''hcnSti"ia  skolches'in  pms^^alteVnMlng'wh 
line  poems.     A   main  feature  of  the  book  Is  tt 

Uustrat^DS  of  singular  arlRinaliiy  and  beauty. 
Price  Ji.se 

THEOPHILE:  A  HiracJe  Play 


rleeath  century  miracle  plav  lof  the  same  namr  I 
Ru<Eb<euf.  It  »HFi  played  last  summer  lu  the 
:[l-«Ir  theatre  <□  Dublin,  New  Hampshire,  and  is 


Price,  fi.oD  net 

THE  CHILDREN'S  CRUSADE 

From  the  Fieach  of  Muccl  Scbwob 

With  an  Introduction  by  Henry  Copley  Greene. 
The  pathos  and  simplicity  o(  the  origlosl  have 
been  retained  in  an  En>;tiali  style  which  Is  at  once 
sympathetic  and  individual, 

mOBlitlic  !<rorr  driitn  in  tra;/,  t""i  'id  t""P'':  *>■   T<"» 


SMALL,  MAYNARD 

&  COMPANY  *  *  BOSTON 


RECOMMENDED 
>»aeBOOKS  FOR 
CHRISTMAS  GIFTS 

FROM  EVERY  PUBLISHER'S  LIST 


MDLes&Ai/imem: 


flFTHUVemZO^'S^MspyoriO' 


COVER  DESIGN  OF  OUR  DAINTY  ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE  OF  THIS  FALL'S  BOOKS,  SENT  TO 
ANY  ONE  FOR  A  TWO-CENT  STAMP.  WE  SUPPLY 
BOOKS  FROM  THIS  LIST  TO  PEOPLE  ALL  OVER 
THE  WORLD.    WE  ARE  DOING    IT    EVERY   DAY. 

BoORiiaH  in  writing  to  advertliers. 
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GENERAL  LITERATURE 

AND  ILLUSTRATED  BOOKS- 


THE  FOREST  OF  ARDEN 

By  Hamilton  W.  Mabie,  author  of  "Under  the  Trees,  and  Elsewhere."    With  illustra- 
tions and  decorations  by  Will  H.  Low.    Small  8vo,  cloth,  decorated,  .       $2.00 

While  forming:  a  part  of  Mr.  Mabie's  "Under  the  Treea,  and  Elsewhere,"  "The  Forest  of  Arden"  is 
really  independent  ot  the  rest  of  the  book.  There  have  been  repeated  demands  for  the  publication  by 
itself  of  this  charminf?  piece  of  idealism,  and  the  publishers  have  determined,  in  response  to  this  evident 
demand,  to  issue  it  independently.  Mr.  Will  H.  Low  has  enriched  the  book  with  a  number  of  full-page 
illustrations  in  his  most  charming  manner,  and  with  decorations  and  ornaments.  No  pains  have  been 
spared  to  give  this  literary  gem  a  fitting  setting,  and  the  result  is  a  book  of  unusual  charm  in  matter 
and  manner.  Nothing  could  be  more  beautifully  adapted  for  a  moderate-priced  holiday  gift  of  real 
intrinsic  value. 

AMEIUCAN  BOOKMEN 

By  M.  A.  DeWolfe  Howe.    Illustrated  with  nearly  100  portraits,  facsimilies  and  sketches. 
8vo,  cloth, $2.50 

The  faeries  of  articles  on  '*  American  Bookmen"  which  have  been  appearing  in  THE  BOOKMAN  have 
attracted  wide  attention,  and  are  now  gathered  into  a  volume,  with  important  additions  and  revisions 
by  the  author.  In  them  he  has  sketched  in  a  familiar  and  informal  way  the  life,  work  and  peculiarities 
oc  the  greater  American  writers  of  the  past  half-century.  While  much  has  been  written  about  all  these 
writers,  there  has  been  nothing  upon  tne  same  plan.  Mr.  Howe's  book  is  not  only  informing,  but  most 
entertaining,  and  the  illustrations  are  not  superadded,  but  are  an  integral  part  of  the  scheme. 

THE  WONDERFUL  CENTURY 

By  Dr.  Alfred  Russell  Wallace,  author  of  "Malay  Archipelago,"  "Darwinism,"  etc. 
8vo,  about  400  pages,  cloth, $2.50 

Dr.  Wallace  maintains  that  the  nineteenth  century  is  altogether  unique — that  it  has  really  initiated 
a  new  era.  He  thinks  that  in  importance  it  is  to  be  compared,  not  with  one  century  or  another,  but  with 
a  long  historical  period.  His  estimate  of  the  advancM  which  have  been  made  is  therefore  higher  than 
that  of  most  other  writers. 

GLIMPSES  OF  MODEI^  GEEUUIAN  CULTURE 

By  Professor    Kuno  Francke,  of  Harvard    University.      i6mo.    cloth,    handsomely 

printed $1.25 

Professor  Francke's  letters  to  The  Nation^  The  Bookman  and  other  journals,  which  form  the  basis 
of  the  volume,  have  attracted  great  attention,  and  are  found  worth  v  ot  preservation  in  a  permanent 
form.  No  other  recent  comment  upon  the  condition  of  German  life  and  letters  has  been  so  fresh, 
informing  and  so  useful  as  this. 

TRIMALCHIO^  DINNER 

Translated  from  the  Latin  of  Petronius.  with  an  Introduction  and  a  Biographical  Appendix, 

by  Harry  Thurston  Peck.    Illustrated  with  reproductions  from  the  antique  and 

from  restorations.    i2mo,  cloth, $1.50 

The  famous  novel  written  by  Petronius  Arbiter  in  the  reign  of  Nero  is  the  only  surviving  specimen 
of  the  realistic  fiction  of  classical  antiquity.  It  is  a  mine  of  information  regarding  Roman  life  and  man- 
ners, and  gives  curious  and  vivid  pictures  of  every  class  of  society  at  the  time  when  the  author  wrote. 
The  most  varied  types  of  humanity  figure  in  its  pages— men  of  tne  world,  poets,  students,  sharpers, 
9\B.yre^,  nouveaux  rtchss^  bustling  matrons,  dancing  girls  and  courtesans.  The  story  is  amusing,  and 
the  langtiage  is  crisp  and  striking. 

ESSAYS  ON  WORK  AND  CULTURE 

By  Hamilton  W.  Mabie.    i6mo,  cloth,  gilt  top $1.25 

This  is  a  companion  volume  to  the  ''Essavs  on  Books  and  Culture"  and  ^'Essays  on  Nature  and  Cul- 
ture" which  have  latelv  appeared.  Mr  Mabie  occupiM  a  unique  place  among  writers  of  the  day,  not 
only  as  an  interpreter  6i  literature,  but  of  nature  and  of  life,  while  all  classes  find  delight  in  his  work, 
he  IS  especially  a  guide  and  instructor  of  the  student. 
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MODERN  FRENCH  FICTION 

By  Professor  Benjamin  W.  Wells,  of  Sewanee  University,  author  of  "Modern  Ger- 
man Literature,"  "Modern  French  Literature,"  etc.    i2mo,  cloth,     .       .       .       $2.00 

Profesflor  Wells,  whose  histories  of  modern  French  and  German  literature  have  had  so  favorable  a 
reception,  here  gives  an  account  of  the  development  of  French  fiction  during  the  present  centurv.  The 
subject  is  treated  in  a  critical  and  yet  popular  style,  with  abundant  citations  and  comment:  and  special 
chapters  are  devoted  to  an  estimate  ot  the  great  masters  of  the  later  schools  of  novel- writing,  such  as 
BalMc,  Victor  Hugo,  Flaubert,  and  Zola. 

TURRETS,  TOWERS,  AND  TEMPLES 

Descriptions,  by  the  masters  of  literature,  of  the  great  masterpieces  of  architecture  through- 
out the  world.  With  about  75  illustrations.  Edited  and  translated  and  arranged  oy 
Esther  Singleton.    8vo.  cloth,  handsomely  bound $2.00 

This  volume  is  a  realization  of  what  is  believed  to  be  a  new  idea.  The  editor  has  collected  from  the 
smat  writers  of  all  languages  notable  descriptions  of  the  famous  buildings  of  the  world.  For  example, 
Kuskin  describes  St.  Biark's,  in  Venice;  Victor  Hugo,  Notre  Dame,  in  Paris,  etc.  The  illustrations  are 
reproductions  of  photographs  which  have  been  selected  with  unusual  care,  and  give  many  details  as 
well  as  general  views  of  the  buildings  described. 

THE  MUSIC  DRAMAS  OF  RICHARD  WAGNER 

By  Albert  Lavignac.  With  some  account  of  his  Festival  Theatre  at  Bayreuth.  Trans- 
lated from  the  French  of  Albert  Lavienac,  Professor  of  Harmony  at  the  Paris  Con- 
servatory, by  Esther  Singleton.  With  numerous  illustrations  and  more  than  200 
examples  of  music.    Small  8vo,  cloth, $2.50 

Notwithstanding  the  many  books  upon  Wagner  and  his  works,  there  is  nothing  which  will  by  any 
means  take  the  place  of  this  quite  wonderful  exposition  of  them.  The  author  is  a  distinguished  musi- 
cian and  a  writer  upon  music.  He  has  analysed  the  plots  of  the  dramas  and  the  music  in  a  manner 
worthy  of  a  German,  but  with  all  the  vivacity  and  lightness  of  touch  of  a  Frenchman. 

THE  WOMEN  OF  HOMER 

By  Walter  Copland  Perry.    With  numerous  illustrations.    8vo,  cloth,  $2.50 

Contents  :  Homer— The  Wonderland  of  Homer— The  Magic  of  Homer— Position  of  Women  in  the 
Iliad  and  Odyssey— Marriacre— Dress  of  Women  in  Homer -Some  Homeric  Women— Athene— Aphrodite 
—The  Demi'goddesses  or  Nymphs— Andromache— Helen— Hakabe— Excursus. 

DRYPOINTS  AND  DRAWINGS 

By  Paul  Helleu,  of  Paris.    Reproductions  in  photogravure  from  the  originals;  with  an 

Introduction  by  the  late  Edmond  de  Goncourt.    The  edition  strictly  limited  to  500 

impressions  for  all  countries.    4to,  in  a  cloth  case, net,  $15.00 

It  is  Monsieur  Helleu's  custom  to  destroy  all  of  his  copperplates  when  an  edition  of  ten  or  twenty 
proofs  has  been  printed.  The  work  is  so  delicate  that  the  plates  would  not  yield  a  larger  number  of 
perfect  Impressions.  In  this  work,  reproductions  of  these  drawings  have  been  made  in  the  best  man- 
ner from  the  originals.  The  book  is  printed  in  Paris  on  hand-made  paper,  and  is  a  most  exquisite  speci- 
men of  the  art. 

MEDITATIONS  ON  GOUT 

By  George  H.  Ellwanger,  author  of  *'Idyllists  of  the  Countryside,**  etc.    i2mo,  cloth, 

handsomely  printed,  with  rubricated  title  and  mitials, $2.00 

a  treatise,  written  more  from  the  view-point  of  a  litterateur  than  of  a  physician,  on  gout,  its  causes 
and  cures.  The  author,  however,  offers  a  novel  cure  for  the  malady,  which  has  been  approved  by  many 
phyidcians  of  experience. 

AUSTIN  DOBSON'S  WORKS  IN  PROSE  AND  POETRY 

A  new  and  uniform  edition.  .  !6mo,  cloth,  with  gilt  tops.  Similar  to  the  new  edition  of  the 
Mabie  books.    Price  per  volume, $1*25 

1.  Poems.  In  two  volumes,  from  new  plates,  with  revisions,  corrections  and  addi- 
tions. 2.  Four  French  Women.  Being  Sketches  of  Mademoiselle  de  Corday,  Madame 
Roland.  Madame  de  Genlis  and  the  Princess  de  Lamballe.  3.  Horace  Walpole.  A  Mem- 
oir. 4.  Eighteenth  Century  Vignettes.  First  Series.  5.  Eighteenth  Century  Vign- 
ettes. Second  Series.  6.  Eighteenth  Century  Vignettes.  Third  Series.  7.  essays. 
(Just  published.) 

MISCELLANIES 

On  writers  of  the  Eighteenth  Century.    By  Austin  Dobson.    i6mo,  cloth,  gilt  tops,  $1.25 
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WISDOM  AND  DESTINY 

Essays.  By  Maurice  Maeterlinck,  author  of  "The  Treasure  of  the  Humble,"  etc. 
Translated  from  the  French.    8vo,  cloth, •      $1.75 

These  essays,  which  are  in  the  same  vein  as  his  previons  volume,  present  him  in  the  character  of  a 
philosopher  and  an  aesthetician.  They  contain  his  present  ideas  on  a  variety  of  subjects— all  approached 
from  the  view-point  of  a  supersensuous,  mystical  child  of  the  last  half  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

FIRST  REPORT  OF  A  BOOK-COLLECTOR 

By  William  Harris  Arnold.  i2mo,  issued  in  a  limited  edition,  with  21  illustrations; 
i6mo,  cloth, net,  $5.00 

MAIDS,  WIVES  AND  BACHELORS 

By  Amelia  E.  Barr,  author  of  "Jan  Vedder's  Wife,"  "A  Bow  of  Orange  Ribbon,"  etc. 

i2mo, $1.25 

Out  of  the  papers  which  Mrs.  Barr  has  written  for  the  North  American  Review  and  other  j  oumals 
she  has  gathered  tor  this  volume  those  upon  social  topics,  and  it  is  well  described  by  its  title.  , 

W*  V/S  GOLDEN  LEGEND 

By  William  Canton,  author  of  "The  Invisible  Playmate,"  etc.  With  18  illustrations, 
i2mo,  handsomely  bound, $1.50 

The  author  of  '*The  Invisible  Playmate"  here  eives  us  another  of  his  inimitable  books  for  children. 
**The  Golden  Legends"  are  founded  upon  deeds  of  heroism  and  self-denial  of  the  saints  and  heroes  of 
the  ages.  The  author  has  given  free  rein  to  his  Imagination,  preserving  the  spirit,  but  not  the  letter  of 
the  traditional  stories  of  which  he  has  made  use.  The  book  is  unique,  and  altogether  worthy  to  be  a 
companion  to  its  celebrated  predecessors.  It  is  illustrated  in  a  charming  manner,  a  picture  accompany- 
ing each  one  of  the  legends. 

THE  INVISIBLE  PLAYMATE,  and  W.  V^  HER  BOOK 

By  William  Canton.  A  new  edition,  revised  and  rearranged  by  the  author.  One  vol- 
ume (containing  both  books),  i2mo,  cloth,  $1.50 

THE  HITTITES  AND  THEIR  LANGUAGE 

By  Lieut.-Col.  C.  R.  Conder,  author  of  "Tent- Work  in  Palestine,"  etc.  With  numerous 
facsimilies  of  inscriptions  on  monuments,  and  a  map.    8vo,  cloth,     .        .  $2.50 

Contents  :  Early  History— The  Egyptian  Conquests  in  Syria— The  Assyrian  Couquebts  in  Syria— 
The  Races  of  Western  Asia— Mongol  Gods  and  Beliefs— Mongol  Hieroglyphics. 

TRAVEL  AND  BIOGRAPHY 

THE  EMPEROR  OF  GERMANY  AT  HOME 

By  Maurice  Leudet.  Translated  by  Virginia  Taylour.  With  sixty-seven  portraits 
and  illustrations.    In  demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt, $2.50 

THE  LIFE  OF  NAPOLEON  m. 

By  Archibald  Forbes.  With  about  40  illustrations  of  great  interest,  many  of  them 
being  reproductions  of  rare  paintings,  engravings,  photographs,  etc.  8vo,  cloth,  hand- 
somely bound, $3-5o 

The  task  of  writing  a  popular  biosrraphy  of  this  kind  could  not  have  fallen  into  more  capable  hands 
than  those  of  Mr.  Archibald  Forbes.  He  has  given  us  a  most  fluently  written  account  of  Napoleon,  and 
is,  in  this  work,  quite  the  forcible,  descriptive  writer  whom  we  have  all  admired  in  his  novels. 

MR*  FROUDE  AND  THOMAS  CARLYLE 

By  David  Wilson.    Octavo,  cloth, $300 

This  book  appears  to  establish  most  conclusively  the  utter  untrustworthlness  of  Proude's  narrative, 
especially  concerning  the  relations  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carlyle.  The  book  is  written  in  a  most  entertaining 
style,  and  is  crowded  with  interesting  details. 

THROUGH  CHINA  WifH  A  CAMERA 

By  John  Thomson,  F.  R.  G.S.    Illustrated  with  over  100  reproductions  of  photographs 

taken  especially  for  the  work, net,  $5.00 

This  book  contains  by  far  the  finest  collection  of  photographs  of  Oriental  life  and  scenery  we  have 
ever  seen.  The  camera  accompanied  Mr.  Thomson  in  all  his  travels,  and  the  account  of  difficulties 
under  which  many  of  his  wonderful  pictures  were  taken  is  not  the  least  interesting  part  of  his  narra- 
tive.   It  is  the  t>est  book  we  know. 
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HAWAH  IN  TIME  OF  REVOLUTION 

By  Mary  H.  Krout.    Small  8vo,  cloth,  with  illustrations $2.00 

Many  and  varied  are  the  books  that  have  been  written  about  the  Sandwich  Islands,  but  we  believe 
that  no  one  has  taken  quite  the  same  point  of  view  as  Miss  Krout  In  her  book  about  Hawaii  The  author 
went  to  the  islands  as  war  correspondent  for  a  newspaper  soon  after  the  outbreak  of  the  recent  revolu- 
tion, and  the  journey  was  tindertaken  in  the  face  of  many  obstacles  and  at  much  personal  risk  and 
inconvenience. 

AFEUCA,  ITS  PARTITION  AND  ITS  FUTURE 

By  Henry  M.  Stanley,  J.  Scott  Keltie,  Sir  George  T.  Goldie,  and  others  foremost 
in  African  affairs.     i2mo,  cloth,  with  a  new  map  in  colours,       .        .        .        .        $1.25 


attempted.    There  are  also  some  prophetic  forecasts  of  conditions  in  Africa  in  the  twentieth  century. 

EGYPT  IN  n98 

By  G.  W.  Steevens,  author  of  "The  Land  of  the  Dollar."  " The  Conquering  Turk,"  etc. 
Crown  8vo,  with  16  illustrations, $1.50 

RELIGION 

THE  POLYCHROME  BIBLE 

New  issues  in  the  Polychrome  edition  of  the  Bible  will  be  announced  in  the  next  Bookman. 

STRENGTH  FOR  STRENGTH 

By  J.  H.  JowETT,  M.A.  (in  the  series  of  "  Little  Books  on  Religion ").    i6mo,  net,  $0.50 

POETRY  AND  REUGION  OF  THE  PSALMS 

By  James  Robertson,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Oriental  Languages  in  the  University  of  Glas- 
gow, author  of  "  The  Early  Religion  of  Israel,"  "Our  Lord's  Teaching,"  etc.  i2nio, 
cloth $3.50 

THE  GOSPEL  OF  TOY 

By  Stopford  A.  Brooke,  author  of  the  "Primer  of  English  Literature,"  "Tennyson," 
etc.     i2mo,  cloth,  uniform  with  "The  Old  Testament  and  Modern  Life,"        .        $1.50 

IN  ANSWER  TO  PRAYER 

A  collection  of  articles  by  the  Right  Reverend  Bishop  of  RiPON,the  Rev.  Dr.  Cuyler, 
and  many  others.     i6mo, $0.75 

THE  BIBLE  OF  ST.  MARK 

The  Altar  and  Throne  of  Venice,  a  History  of  St.  Mark's  Church.'  By  the  Rev.  Alex- 
ander Robertson,  D.D.  With  80  full-page  illustrations  from  photographs.  8vo 
400  pages, $3.50 

FICTION 

For  DoDD,  Mead  &  Company's  new  novels  see  their  special  fiction  advertisement  in 
another  part  of  this  magazine. 

JUVENILE  LITERATURE 

ALICE  IN  WONDERLAND 

A  Play.  Compiled  from  Lewis  Carroll's  Stories,  "Alice  in  Wonderland"  and  "Alice 
Through  the  Looking  Glass."  By  Emily  Prime  Delafield.  Fully  illustrated, 
i2mo,  cloth, $1.25 
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A  UTTLE  GIRL  IN  OLD  BOSTON 

By  Amanda  Douglas.     Uniform  with  "A  Little  Girl  in  Old  New  York,"  and  "Hannah 
Ann."    i2ino,  cloth, $1.50 

Miss  Dougrlas's  **  A  Little  Girl  in  old  New  York/'  with  its  sequel,  has  delighted  so  many  readers,  that 
she  has  been  Importuned  to  write  a  similar  book  upon  old  Boston.  She  has  easily  succeeded  in  writing 
a  story  which  is  quite  as  interesting  as  those  which  gained  so  many  readers  for  her  Old  New  York  stories. 

SHERBURNE  GIRLS 

Uniform  with  the  other  popular  Sherburne  books.     By  Miss  Douglas.     i2mo,  cloth.  $1.50 

A  LOVABLE  CRANK 

By  Barbara  Yechton.      A  Sequel  to  **We  Ten."     With  about  30  illustrations  by  Minna 
Brown.    Large  i2mo,  cloth,  $1.50 

This  author  is  making  a  distinct  and  growing  reputation  for  herself  as  a  writer  of  young  people's 
books.  *'  A  Lovable  Crank/'  like  ''  We  Ten^'  was  published  serially  in  The  Churchman,  and  the  publish- 
ers of  that  paper  report  that  no  serial  story  which  they  have  ever  published  has  been  received  with  such 
interest  or  nas  elicited  so  many  letters  of  approval. 

WrrCH  WINNIE  IN  SPAIN 

By  Elizabeth  W.  Champney.    With  many  illustrations.    Large  i2mo,  cloth,     .       $1.50 

Witch  Winnie,  whose  journeys  and  experiences  in  her  artistic  career  abroad  are  followed  by  a  host 
of  young  readers  will  this  year  recount  her  adventures  in  Spain.  There  is  abundant  interest,  artistic 
and  picturesque,  in  that  country,  and  there  need  be  no  doubt  of  the  popularity  of  this  new  volume  in  the 
well-known  series. 

ELSIE  ON  THE  HUDSON 

By  Martha  Finley.    i2mo,  with  frontispiece,  .        .       .  .       .       .       $1.25 

It  is  unnecessary  to  say  anything  about  a  new  "  Blsie  "  book.  The  story  of  Elsie  has  perennial 
interest  to  the  multitude  of  readers  who  have  followed  her  from  the  beginning.  It  is  an  interesting 
fact  that  the  sales  of  even  the  earlier  volumes  in  this  series  have  never  been  so  large  as  at  the  present 
time 

TWIDDLEDETWrr 

A  Child's  Story.     By  Martha  Finley.    Illustrated.    i6mo,  cloth,        .       .  $1.00 

A  fanciful  story  for  very  little  people.  We  assume  that  all  children  love  good  fairy  tales— or  should 
love  them — and  the  host  of  young  readers  who  delight  in  the  **  Elsie  "  books  will  not  need  to  be  assured 
that  this  new  story  by  the  author  of  those  popular  juveniles  fx  good.  They  will  be  quite  right  in  taking 
it  for  granted  that  '*  'rwiddledetwit  "  with  its  true  folk-lore  flavor,  is  in  its  way  quite  as  entertaining  as 
anything  Miss  Finley  has  done;  and  to  those  who  have  followed  Elsie's  career  this  will  doubtless  seem 
high  praise. 

THE  VALIANT  RUNAWAYS 

By  Gertrude  Atherton.    Illustrated  by  Walter  Greenough.    i6mo,  cloth,        .        $1.25 

Mrs.  Atherton,  whose  *'  American  Wives  and  English  Hust>ands"  is  already  m  its  third  edition,  has 
written  a  thorough-going  boys'  book.  It  has  all  the  charm  and  vivacity  of  style  which  have  characterized 
her  previous  books,  and  is  thoroughly  Interesting  from  beginning  to  end.  It  is  well  illustrated  and 
atti'actively  printed  and  bound. 

TREASURE  DIVERS 

By  Charles  F.  Holder.     A  Boy's  Adventures  in  the  Depths  of  the  Sea.    Fully  illus- 
trated.   i2mo,  cloth, $1.25 

A  large  amount  of  treasure  is  known  to  have  been  lost  in  a  certain  place  where  the  sea  is  too  deep 
for  any  possible  diving  operations  in  the  ordinary  way.  A  proposal  is  made  by  an  inventor  to  furnish  a 
boat  which  shall  be  able  to  submerge  itself.  By  means  of  this  boat  and  its  various  novel  appliances, 
the  ship  is  reached  and  thetreasure  recovered. 
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Neil  Munro's  New  Novel 

(Which  ran  serially  In  •<  The  Bookman  "  during  1898) 

SECOND  LARGE  EDITION 

^^JOHN  SPLENDID'' 

By  NEIL  MUNRO-     I2mo,  cloth,  $L50 


A   FEW   OPINIONS: 

DAILY  TELEGRAPH: 

"  The  interest  never  flags,  the  mind  never  wearies." 

Mr«  Andrew  Lang  In  THE  fiOOKMANz 

"  Worthy  of  the  best  artists  in  fiction.  .  .  The  atmosphere  of  hill  and  salt  loch,  the  scent  of  gale  and 
heather,  arc  what  you  may  breathe." 

Ian  Madafcn  In  THE  BRITISH  WEEKLY 

"  A  large  number  of  people  had  their  appetites  whetted  by  Mr.  Neil  Munro's  book  of  stories,  and  now 
are  vastly  pleased  with  ''John  Splendid.''  The  author  has  made  his  own  and  a  distinct  contribution  to 
the  reading  of  Argyle's  character.  He  understands  the  subtle  Celtic  nature  as  neither  Sir  Walter  nor  Steven- 
son could — and  his  descriptions  of  land  and  water  are  exact,  affluent,  and  distinguished,  indeed,  nothing 
better  of  this  kind  has  been  done  in  recent  years.    Mr.  Munro  writes  of  Celtic  character  from  the  inside." 

ATHENAEUM: 

"This  is  the  best  work  we  have  seen  of  the  author.  .  .  Characterization,  incident,  local  truth,  and 
a  style  of  his  own,  are  the  excellent  results  of  his  more  deliberate  endeavors." 

ACADEMY: 

**  An  admirable  piece  of  work.     ...    It  has  the  double  charm  of  a  fine  swing  of  style  and  of  an  excel- 
lent atmosphere." 

LITERATURE: 

**  That  Mr.  Munro  can  reproduce  the  romance,  the  superstition,  the  combined  courage  and  craft  of  the 
Celt,  and  that  he  can  axyt  them  the  adequate  environment  of  purple  heather  and  appallmg  yet  fascinating 
mountains,  is  beyond  question  ;  in  this  respect  'John  Splendid'  but  confirms  the  impression  made  by 
'  The  Lost  Pibroch.'  That  he  can  create  men  who  are  vigorous  personalities  is  no  less  unquestionable. 
There  are  at  least  three  characters  in  this  book  who  are  quite  as  unmistakably  Scotch  as  any  in  Scott  or 
Stevenson,  or  even  in  Gait.  .  .  .  Three  things  can,  however,  be  said  with  confidence.  *  John  Splen- 
did '  has  the  indefinable  character  of  distinction  ;  it  has  no  fellowship  with  the  works  of  the  Kailyard  ;  and 
no  romance  that  has  yet  appeared  in  Scotland  presents  with  greater  amplitude,  accuracy  and  delicacy,  the 
relations  which  used  to  exist  between  a  Highland  chief  and  his  clansmen." 

SPECTATOR: 

"  Mr.  Munro's  striking  romance  is  not  only  an  uncommonly  spirited  entertainment,  viewed  as  a  succes- 
sion of  exciting  incidents,  but  it  furnishes  in  the  persons  of  the  central  figure  and  his  associates,  an  elaborate 
and  interesting  study  of  the  traits  of  the  Highland  temperament." 

BRITISH  WEEKLY: 

*'  Were  it  only  for  the  excellence  of  the  writing  'John  Splendid '  would  stand  out  remarkably  fi-om  the 
common  run  of  books." 

OUTLOOK: 

"  An  unmistakable  triumph." 

AT    ALL    BOOKSTORES 

DODD,  MEAD  &  COMPANY,  PubHshers 

NEW  YORK 
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XUustrated  Books 


THE  FAIR  GOD 

A  Tale  of  the  Conquest  of  Mexico.  By  Lew 
Wallace.  Holiday  Edition.  Illustrated  with 
40  full-page  Photogravures,  76  rubricated  in- 
itials, and  tailpieces,  by  Eric  Pape.  2  vols, 
crown  8vo,  $7.00. 

THE  HOUSE  OF  THE  SEVEN 

GABLES 

By  Nathaniel  Hawthorne.  Holiday 
Edition.  With  20  full-page  Photogravures 
by  Maud  A.Cowles  and  Genevieve  Cowles, 
and  many  head-pieces  and  initials.  2  vols, 
crown  8vo,  $5.00. 

THE  BEGINNINGS  OF  NEW 
ENGLAND 

By  John  Fiske.  Illustrated  Edition,  Con- 
taining Portraits,  Maps,  Fac-Similes,  Contem- 
porary Views,  Prints,  and  other  Historic  Ma- 
terial. 8vo,  ^4.00 ;  half  calf,  gilt  top,  or  half 
finished  morocco.  $6.25. 

THE  LIFE  OF  OUR  LORD  IN  ART 

With  some  account  of  the  Artistic  Treatment 
of  the  Life  of  St.  John  the  Baptist.  By  Es- 
telle  M.  Hurll.  With  about  100  illustra- 
tions. Uniform  with  Miss  HurlTs  Edition  of 
Mrs.  Jameson's  Art  Works.    Svo,  $3.00. 

A  CHDLiyS  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND 

By  Charles  Dickens.  Holiday  Edition, 
with  48  full-page  engravings.  Crown  8vo, 
handsomely  bound,  $2.50. 

THE  BOYS  OF  OLD  MONMOUTH 

A  story  of  Washington's  campaign  in  New 
Jersey  in  1778.  By  Everett  T.  Tomlinson, 
author  of  "  Guardmg  the  Border,"  etc.  Illus- 
trated.   Crown  8vo,  $1 .  50. 

STORIES  OF  THE  CHEROKEE  HILLS 

By  Maurice  Thompson,  author  of  "A  Tal- 
lahassee Girl."  With  8  full-page  illustrations 
by  E.  W.  Kemble.     i2mo,  $1.50. 

A  WONDER-BOOK  AND 
TANGLEWOOD  TALES 

By  Nathaniel  Hawthorne.  Holiday 
Edition.  With  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  with 
a  decorative  binding,  $2.00. 

DOROTHY  DEANE. 

A  Christmas  Story  for  Girls.  By  Ellen 
Olney  Kirk,  author  of  "The  Story  of  Mar- 
garet Kent."  With  Illustrations  and  decorative 
cover.    i6mo,  $1.25. 


poetry  and  fiction 


THE  POETIC  AND  DRAMATIC 
WORKS  OF  ALFRED  LORD 
TENNYSON 

Cambridge  Edition.  With  a  Biographical 
Sketch  and  Notes  by  William  J.  Kolfe.  In- 
dexes to  Titles  and  First  Lines,  a  Portrait,  and 
an  engraved  title-page  with  a  Vignette.  Large 
crown  8vo,  $2.00. 

FROM  SUNSET  RIDGE: 

Poems  Old  and  New.  By  Julia  Ward 
Howe.    i2mo,  $1.50. 

THE  BATTLE  OF  THE  STRONG 

By  Gilbert  Parker,  author  of  **  The  Seats 
of  the  Mighty,"  etc.  Twentieth  Thousand. 
i2mo,  $1.50. 

PRISONERS  OF  HOPE 

By  Mary  Johnston.  Fifth  Thousand.  With 
Frontispiece  Illustration.    Crown  8vo,  $1.50. 

THE  PURITANS 

By  Arlo  Bates,  author  of  ""The  Pagans," 
"Philistines,"  etc.  Third  Impression.  Crown 
8vo,  $1.50. 

68day6 

THE  BIBUOTAPH  AND  OTHER 

PEOPLE 

A  group  of  interesting  essays,  by  Leon  H. 
Vincent.    i2mo,  $1.50. 

SOCIAL  IDEALS  IN  ENGLISH 
LETTERS 

By  ViDA  D.  ScuDDER,  Associate  Professor 
of  English  Literature  at  Wellesley  College, 
author  of  "The  Life  of  the  Spirit  in  the  Modern 
English  Poets."    i2mo,  $1.75. 

HUMAN  IMMORTALITY: 

Two  Supposed  Objections  to  the  Doctrine. 
By  William  James,  Professor  of  Philosophy  at 
Harvard  University.     i6mo,  $1.00. 

A  WORLD  OF  GREEN  HILLS 

A  charming  book  of  observation  of  men  and 
birds  in  the  mountain  region  of  Virginia  and 
North  Carolina,  by  Bradford  Torrey,  au- 
thor of  "Birds  in  the  Bush,"  "The  Foot-path 
Way,"  etc.    i6mo,  gilt  top,  $1.25. 

A  CORNER  OF  SPAIN 

By  Miriam  Coles  Har'^is,  author  of  "  Rut- 
ledge."    i6mo,  $1.25. 


Sold  by  Booksellers.     Sent,  postpaid,  by 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  CO.,  Boston;  11  E.  irth  Street,  New  York 

Please  mention  The  Bookman  in  writing  to  advertisers. 
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LONGMANS,  GREEN,  &  CO.'S  LIST 


Henry  Reeve,  CB* 


MEMOIRS  OP  THB  UPB  AND  CORRESPONDBNCB  OP 
HENRY  RBBVe,  C.B.,  D.C.L.,  late  Editor  of  the 
Edinburgh  Reuiew.  and  Registrar  of  the  Privy 
Council.  By  John  Knox  Laughton,  M.A.  With  2 
Portraits,    a  vols.,  8vo.    $8.00. 

The  biography  is  well  written  and  well  arranged, 
the  personally  of  the  writer  is  never  obtruded, 
and  the  book  will  be  welcomed  generally  as  a  val- 
uable addition  to  the  sidelights  of  history.— i/brii- 
ing  Post, 

G>lonel  Henderson 

STONEWALL  JACKSON  AND  THE  AHERICAN  CIVIL 
WAR.  By  Lieut.-Col.  G.  P.  R.  Henderson,  Pro- 
fessor of  MiliUry  Art  and  Historv,  the  Staff  Col- 
lege; author  of  **  The  Campaign  of  Fredericksburg," 
etc.  With  a  Portraits  and  ^Maps  and  Plans,  a  vols., 
8  vo.  Vol  I.,  pp.  zvli.-55o  ;  vol.  II.,  pp.  iii.-64i,  $10.00. 

H.  B«  Irvingf^  VLPu 

THE  UPE  OP  JUDQB  JEPPREYS.  By  H.  B.  IRVINO, 
M.A.,  Oxon.  With  3  Portraits.  8vo,  380  pages,  cloth, 
gilt  top.    $4.00. 

Alexander  Stitherland^  M^ 

THE  ORiaiN  AND  OROWTH  OP  THE  MORAL  IN- 
STINCT. By  ALEXANDER  SUTHERLAND,  M.  A. 
a  vols.,  8vo.    $8.00. 

A  work  which,  from  the  fulness  of  its  informa- 
tion,  the  interesting  way  in  which  that  informa- 
tion is  conveyed,  the  importance  of  its  subject,  and 
the  ability  and  skill  which  it  everywhere  displays, 
should  not  fail  to  gain  the  writer  cordial  recog- 
nition .  'Scotsman. 


Julian  S«  G>rbett 


DRAKE  AND  THE  TUDOR  NAVY.  With  a  History  of 
the  Rise  of  England  as  a  Bfaritime  Power.  BvJuuan 
S.  CORBETT.  With  Portrait,  %^  Plates  (8  Charts), 
and  T4  Illustrations  in  the  Text  (6  Charts),  a  vols., 
large  8vo,  948  pages,  cloth,  extra,    f  10.00. 

Mr.  Corbett  has  here  given  us  a  book  which  at 
once  takes  its  place  as  a  standard  work  on  the  his- 
tory of  the  rise  of  England  as  a  maritime  power.— 
English  Historical  Review. 

Emma  Rauschenbusch-Qousfh^  Ph«D« 

A  STUDY  OP  HARY  WOLLSTONECRAPT,  AND  THE 
RIOHTS  OP  WOMAN.  By  Emma  Rauschenbusch- 
Clough,  Ph.D.    8vo.    $3.50. 

It  is  a  conscientious  study,  which  places  the 
ideas  of  Bfary  Wollstonecraft  in  their  true  histori- 
cal perspective,  and  shows  their  relation  with  the 
Srevalent  ideas  of  to-day.  .  .  .  The  triumph  of 
[ary  Wollstonecraft  is  that  she  foresaw  and  pre- 
dicted, a  hundred  years  ago,  all  the  advances 
which  have  been  made  by  her  sex  towards  a  con- 
dition of  reasonable  independence.— Z>ai/y  Chron- 
icle. 


Frances  E*  Slaugfhter 


THE  SPORTSWOnAN*S  LIBRARY.  Edited  by 
Frances  E.  Slaughter.  With  over  100  Illustra- 
tions by  W.  L.  Wyllie,  A.  R.  A.,  Cuthbert  Bradley, 
and  from  Photographs,    a  vols.,  8vo,  $7.50. 

Contents.— Enfl^lishwomen  and  Sport.— Pox 
Hunting.— Hare  Hunting.— Shooting.— Pishing  for 
Tarpon.— Archery.— Skating. — Golf.— Croquet. 

Cruising  and  Small  Yacht  Racing  on  the  Solent. 
—Punt  Racing— In  Red  Deer  Land.— Salmon  Pish- 
ing, with  Notes  on  Trout  and  Coarse  Fishing.— Ply 
Fishing.— Driving.— Cycling.— Fancy  Figures  and 
Musical  Rides.— Tennis,  etc. 


Stanley  J»  Weyman 

THE  CASTLE  INN.  By  Stanley  J.  Weyman,  author 
of    ''A  Gentleman  of  France,"  etc     With  6  full- 

gage     illustrations    by    Walter   Appleton   Clark, 
rown  8vo,  cloth,  ornamental,  f  x.50. 

Edna  Lyall 

HOPE  THE  HERiVllT.  A  Romance  of  Barrowdale. 
By  Edna  Lyaix,  author  of  *'  Doreen,"  "Wayfaring 
Men,"  etc.,  etc.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  ornamental, 
fi.50. 

Is  one  of  the  best  specimens  of  Edna  Lyall's 
talent  for  telling  a  good  story  in  engaging  style. 
.  .  .  The  reader's  attention  is  held  throughout.— 
Philadelphia  Press. 

J*  W*  De  Forest 

A  LOVER'S  REVOLT.  A  Novel  of  the  American 
Revolution.  By  J.  W.  De  Forest,  author  of  **  Over- 
land," ''Kate  Beaumont,"  etc.,  etc.  With  frontis- 
piece by  George  Varian.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  orna- 
mental, $1.50. 


By  A  New  Writer 


THE  KINO'S  RIVALS.  A  Novel.  By  E.  N.  Barrow. 
With  frontispiece  by  W.  D.  Stevens.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth,  ornamental,  f  1.25. 

Mrs«  L«  B«  Walford 

THE  INTRUDERS.  A  Novel.  By  MRS.  L.  B.  Wai^ 
ford.    Crown  8vo,  $1.50. 

Full  of  delicate  feeling  and  observation.— J/an- 
chester  Guardian. 


Andrew  Lan^ 


THE   ARABIAN   NIOHTS'    ENTERTAINHCNTS.      Se- 

lected  and  edited  by  Andrew  Lang.  With  numer- 
ous Illustrations  by  H.  J.  Ford.  Crown  8vo,  cloth, 
ornamental,  gilt  edges,  $a.oo. 

(^Uniform  with  *•  The  Blue  Fairy  Book:*  etc.') 

Florence  Upton 

THE  •*aOLUWOOa"  AT  THE  SEASIDE.  Illus- 
trated  in  color  by  Florence  K.  Upton.  With 
words  by  Bertha  Upton.    Oblong  4to,  boards,  $a.oo. 

(  Uniform  with  **  Adventures  of  Two  Dutch  Dolls 
and  a  Gotliwogg:*) 

Qtot%t  Laurence  Gomme 

THE  QUEEN'S  STORY  BOOK.  Being  Historical 
Stories  Collected  out  of  English  Romantic  Litera- 
ture, in  Illustration  of  the  Reigns  of  English  Mon- 
archs  from  the  Conquest  to  Queen  Victoria.  Edited 
by  George  Laurence  Gomme.  Illustrated.  Crown 
8vo,  gilt  top,  |a.oo. 

S«  Rosamond  Praegfer 

FURTHER  DOINOS  OP  THE  THREE  BOLD   BABES. 

A  Story  in  Pictures.  By  S.  Rosamond  Praeger. 
With  34  colored  plates  and  34  outline  pictures. 
Oblong 4to,  boards.    $1.50. 


G*  A*  Henty 


YULE  LOOS.  Longmans'  Christmas  Annual,  1898. 
Edited  by  G.  A.  Henty.  With  6x  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  ornamental,  gilt  top,  449  pages. 


A  list  ^  Longmans^  Green^  6r*  Co.*s  books  for  Xmas,  i8q8,  printed  in  colors^  will  be  sent  to  any  address  uPon  request. 

LONGMANS,  GREEN,  &  CO.,  91-93  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

Please  mention  Tbb  Bookmax  in  writing  to  adTertiscrt. 


THE  BOOKMAN  ADVERTISER 


L  C.  Page  &  Company's  PuWiations 


ANGELS  IN  ART.  By  Clara  Erskine 
Clement,  author  of  "A  Handbook  of 
Legendary  and  Mythological  Art,"  **  The 
Eternal  City  Rome/'  **  The  Queen  of  the 
Adriatic,"  etc. 

LOVE  IN  ART.  Bv  Mary  Knight  Pot- 
ter. Two  beautiful  gift  books,  compan- 
ion volumes  to  the  successful  "  Madonna 
in  Art,"  written  by  authors  who  are  recog- 
nized authorities  on  art  subjects.  Each  is 
illustrated  with  thirty-five  full-page  repro- 
ductions from  paintings  by  the  great  mas- 
ters. Each  in  i  vol.,  i2mo,  deckle-edge 
paper,  gilt  top,  fiat  back,  with  silk  head- 
band and  decorative  cover,  per  vol.,  $2.00 
The  same,  three-quarters  levant, 
morocco,  per  vol.,  ....        5.00 


QQBAT  C0nP05ER5  AND  THEIR 
WORK.  By  Louis  C.  Elson,  author  of 
*•  The  Realm  of  Music,"  "  The  Theory  of 
Music,"  ••  The  History  of  German  Song," 
etc,,  etc. 

FAilOUS  5INQER5  OP  TO-DAY  AND 
YESTERDAY.  By  Henry  C.  Lahee. 
These  authors  are  among  the  leading 
critics  and  musical  authorities  in  the 
country,  and  their  graphic  and  authentic 
accounts  of  great  musicians,  living  and 
dead,  will  prove  a  popular  addition  to  the 
literature  of  music.  Each  volume  is  illus- 
trated with  12  photogravure  portraits. 
Each  in  i  volume,  crown  i6mo,  $1.50 

The    same,    three-quarters    levant 
morocco, 3.50 


OLD  WORLD  ilEilOIRS.    By  Edward  Lowe  Temple.     With  eighty  photogravure 

and  half-tone  illustrations.    2  vols.,  crown  i6mo $3.00 

Three-quarters  levant  morocco, 7.00 

An  interesting  collection  of  essays  and  travel  sketches  through  both  familiar  haunts  and  ont- 
of-the-way  places  of  the  Old  World. 


PITZQERALD'5  RUBAIYAT  OF  OilAR 

KHAYYAn.  Standard  edition  of  the  five 
versions  of  1859,  1868,  1872, 1879  and  1880, 
complete  in  one  volume.  Illustrated  witn 
12  photogravure  plates  from  original 
drawings  by  E.  H.  Garrett  and  Gilbert 
James.  Set  up  and  electrotyped  by  the 
Merrymouut  Press,  and  pnnted  on  a 
special  Strathmore  hand-made  deckle- 
edge  paper.  I  vol., library  i2mo, cloth, $2.00 
Three-quarters  morocco,        .        .        5.00 


THE  RUBAIYAT  OF  OilAR  KHAYYAil. 

Being  a  Fac-simile  of  the  Persian  Manu- 
script in  the  Bodleian  Librarv  at  Oxford, 
with  a  Transcript  into  Modern  Persian 
Characters.  Translated  with  an  intro- 
duction and  notes,  and  a  bibliography, 
by  Edward  Heron  Allen,  i  vol., 
8vo,  cloth  and  gold  cover,  after  a  Persian 
design $3.50 


The  growth  of  interest  in  the  work  of  Omar  Khdyydm,  the  astronomer-poet  of  Persia,  is  a 
remarkable  phenomenon,  and  at  last  we  have  what  the  readers  of  the  Rubaiy&t  have  so  Ions: 
desired— a  copy  of  the  original  Persian  text,  together  with  a  literal  translation  of  the  same. 


PERSONAL  RECOLLECTIONS  OF  ABRAHAil  LINCOLN  AND  THE  CIVIL  WAR. 

By  James  R.  Gilmore  (Edmund  Kirke),  author  of  "Among  the  Pines,*'  "The  Life  of 

James  A.  Garfield/*  etc.  i  vol.,  8vo.  Illustrated  with  eight  portraits  in  photogravure,  $3.00 

Mr.  Gilmore  was  a  personal  friend  of  Mr.  Lincoln's,  and  was  one  of  the  so-called  "Peace 
Commissioners"  sent  by  Lincoln  to  Jefferson  Davis.  His  work  is  an  important  contribution  to 
the  contemporaneous  history  of  the  United  States. 


FOUR   NEW  NOVELS 


THE  ROAD  TO  PARIS:  A  Story  of  Ad- 
venture. By  Robert  Neilson  Stephens, 
author  of  "An  Enemy  to  the  King,"  "The 
Continental  Dragoon,"  etc.  Illustrated  by 
H.  C.  Edwards,    i  vol.,  i2mo,  cloth,  $1.50 

FRIENDSHIP  AND  FOLLY:  A  Novel. 
By  Maria  Louise  Pool,  author  of  **In 
a  Dike  Shanty,"  etc.  Illustrated  by  J. 
W.  Kennedy,    i   vol.,  i2mo,  cloth,  $1.25 


OMAR  THE  TENTMAKER :  A  Romance 
of  Old  Persia.  By  Nathan  Haskell 
Dole.  Illustrated  by  Frank  T.  Merrill. 
With  a  special  Persian  cover  designed  by 
Kahlil  Gibran.     i  vol.,  i2mo,  cloth,  $1.50 

ROSE  A  CH ARLITTE :  An  Acadian  Ro- 
mance. By  Marshall  Saunders,  author 
of  "  Beautiful  Joe,"  etc.  Illustrated  by  H. 
De  M.  Young,    i  vol.,  i2mo,  cloth,  $1.50 


For  sale  by  all  Booksellers,  or  sent  Delivery  Paid  by  the  Publishers  on  receipt  of  the 

price.    Illustrated  Catalogue  sent  free  on  application, 

L.  C.  PAGE  &  COMPANY,  194  Summer  Street,  BOSTON 


Please  mention  Tbs  Bookmait  in  writing  to  advertiMn. 


THE  BOOKMAN  ADVERTISER 

R.  H.  Russell's  New  Books 

SKETCHES  AND  CARTOONS 

By  C.  D.  aiBSON. 
rir.  OHmod's  DOW  Book  for  1898,  containing  eighty-four 
of  his  best  cartoons  and  sketches.beautifuUy  printed  on  heavy 
paper  and  handsomely  bound.  Large  folio,  I3xi8  inches, 
bound  in  Japan  vellum  with  white  vellum  back.  Each  copy 
enclosed  in  a  box.  Price,  t^.oo 

Editiott-de-luxe,  consisting  of  350  first  impressioas,  each  copy 
numbered  and  signed  by  Mr.  Gibson,  together  with  artist's 
proof.  Price,  {lo.oo 

IDYLLS  OF  THE  KING 

By  Alfred  Tennyson.  With  sixty-four  beautiful  pen  and 
ink  drawings  wiih  head-bands,  borders,  decorations,  initials 
and  Illuminations  in  red  and  black,  done  in  Celtic  style  by 
"The  Brothers  Rhead."  Illuminated  cover  on  heavy  buckram, 
size  ioxi2>f  inches.  Price,  $3.75 

special  Edilion-dt-litxe,  consisting  of  200  copies  printed  on 
Japan  vellum  paper,   bound   in  illuminated  vellum  cover. 
Price,  £10.00 

MAUDE  ADAMS  EDITION  OF  "THE  LITTLE  MINISTER' 

A  special  holiday  edition  of  J.  M.  Barrle's  masterpiece,  exquisitely  il 


LONDON  TYPES 

Drawn  by  Williau  Nicholson,  in  his  bold  and  inimitable  style,  consisting  of  twelve  well- 
known  London  types. 
The  Popular  Edition.    Lithographed  in  colors,  on  stout  cartridge  paper.  Price,  $1.50 


THE  SHADOW5  OF  THE  TREES,  AND  OTHER  P0EM5.    By  Robert  Burks  Wilson. 

Price,  ti.50 
Edition-de-luxe,  limited  to  250  copies,  on  Dickinson's  hand-made  paper.  Price,  $2.50 

5P0RTINa  RHVME5  AND  PICTURES.    By  J.  L.  C.  Booth.  Price,  $1.50 

A  COON  ALPHABET.    Humorous  drawings  and  verses,  by  E.  W.  Keuble.  Price,  $1.00 

COniCAL  COON5.    Thirty  full-page  drawings  by  E.  W.  Kehble.  Price,  ti.35 

THE  QUEEN'S  OARLAND.    A  little  volume  of  Elizabethan  verse.  Price,  75  cents 

THE  ADVEt^URE  OF  LADY  URSULA.    By  Anthony  Hope.    (In  Press.)  Price,  $1.50 

MAUDE  ADAMS  IN  THE  LITTLE  MINISTER.    Drawingsby  C.  A.  Gilbert.    Price,  25  cents 

An)  pf  llu  aitBt  ml  earrioft  taii  «  rtctiH  tf  fria. 
TEIf  IfBW  BOOKS  FOR  CHILDREN,  ATTRACTIVELY  ILLVSTRATED,AND  VARYING  Iff  SIZE  AND 


NINE  ARTISTIC  CALENDARS  FOR  1899. 
Wenzel  Calendar.  Colonial  Soldier  Calendar. 

QoH  Calendar.  Coon  Calendar. 

Sbakespeare's  Heroines  Calendar.  Remington  Calendar. 

Chinese  Children's  Calendar.  Sports  and  Seasons  Calendar. 

An  Almanac  of  Twelve  Sports. 

Full  description  of  the  above  books  and  calendars  is  found  in  new  catalogue,  whick 
wtll  be  sent  free  on  application. 

R.  H.  RUSSELL,      :    3  West  29th  Street,     :     NEW  YORK. 

Ptcuc  moUioB  Tat  Bookhab  in  irriting  to  •dnrttun. 


THE  BOOKMAN  ADVERTISER 


HOLIDAY  GIFT  BOOKS 

A   PURITAN   WOOINO 

A  Tale  of  the  Great  Awakening  in  New  Eng- 
land,   1740-1750.    ByFRANKbAMUELCHILD. 

i2mo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  $1.15. 
The  Hory  of  ■  conrBhlp  wbiizh  (nvalvcd  Ihe  play  of 


ThU  Sauoa'a  Oltt  Book  lor  . 

IN    NATURE'S   iMAOe  I 

Chapters  on  Pictorial  Photagraphy.  By  W.I. 
Lincoln  Adams  (author  of  "Sunlight  and 
Shadow").  Profusely  Itlustraledby  Original 
Photographs  from  Nature.  J.arge  8vo,  cloih 
(uniform  in  size,  but  not  in  decoration,  with 
"  Sunlight  and  Shadow"),  full  gilt,  in  a  box,  ' 

f2.50. 

An  Even  more  illnctive  book  thim  SUNLIGHT  AND 
SHADOW.  uaUDE  iu  lubiei:!  more  Erom  the  poiat  at  vie» 
Ol  partnlturt,  figure  CDmpaiiLlon,  Bcnrt,  cic.  Its  topics  ire  :— 
LaiuUcattt  AHd  FirMrti,  F'irttrtt  and  Lamdica^i,  Gtnrt, 
TtUmr  a  Story,  Mudtli,  ikt  Nudt  in  PMiKriitkt,  Ptrlrail-  1 
mrl  at  Homi.  Childrtn.   P/ulcf'^i-V  Flf>mri,  Inf^i^' 


■mill  be  sj 


lepUblc  u  a  rifl  la 


SUNLIGHT  AND  SHADOW 

By  the  same  author.    Uniform  with  "In  Nature's 
Iniage"  except  in  decoration,  82- 50. 

"  If  you  have  a  youag  friend  wbo  i>  tnlemlnl  in  inuteur 
pbotoEnphy.  you  miy  depcod^upon  itOiatunonffallchabookt 

THE  QENTLE  ART  OF  PLEASING 

By  Elizabeth  Glover.     i6ino,  cloth  deco- 
rated, gilt  top,  (1.00. 

Th«  author*!  thoucht  durinK  much  abodatloD  vith  yoanr 
people  baa  often  been  diavn  lowudi  tlie  unpopuUr  uncmi  theG- 
raatet.  She  hu  noted  thai  althouib  keenly  conKiouiofBocul 
eicluilon.  they  Hldem  luya  iny  inkliuE  of  llsieaioni.  Hence 
IhiiUltle  book,  which  I.  lovinriy  inioibed  to  »11  who  would 
unveil  and  adorn  that  Individiul^  beauty  dI  uu]  .^  to  have 
been  impreued  by  the  hand  of  the  MaVer. 

JEFFERSON  WILDRIDER 

A  New  England  story.  By  Elizabeth  Glover. 
12mo,  cloth  decorated,  EJIt  lop.  $1.2?. 

New  Eniland  lifeindcliuaclerbmadlT.  and 


wilhui 


d  the 


"fortune's  tanqled  skein 

A    Novel.    By   Jeannette    H.    Walworth, 
izmo,  cloth  decorated,  tl.25. 

preierved  that  distinclive  (ouch  at  character  por^ulturr  vbJcb 
marki  all  her  wrillngi.  The  unnvelinE  of  the  myRcry  which 
■ubwcti  the  hero  lo  reneial  nuplcton  of  a  crane  ducloia  much 
ingenuity  and  compel!  the  reader'a  abaoibed  attenuon. 

A   HOLIDAY    QIFT  of   permanent  intrinsic 

value,  whose  use  daily  recalls  the  giver,  is 

THE  STUDENTS'  STANDARD 

DICTIONARY 

An  abridgment  of  the  famous  Punk  &  Wok- 

nails'  Standard  Dictionary.  Mode  rate- sized, 

but  full,  easily  handled,  low-priced.    Contains 

913  pages,  60.000  words,  1,22^  illustrations  ; 

synonyms,  antonyms,  faulty  diction,  disputed 

pronunciations,  etc.;    presents  the   EnKllBh 

Language  U   It  Is  to-day.     Incomparably 

the  newest  and  best  Dictionary  in  existence 

for  the  every-day  use  of  English-speaking 

people.    8vo,  cloth,  leather  back.     Sue  p5^  x 

7xiH  inches, 82.50 ;  sheep,  64.00.    Indexed, 

_^o  cents  additional. 


slirioMfe. 

:hEdinllctlan.    Thii  book  li  a  Ealeway  into  a  f  nsh 
cw  EnElandlilcIull  of  atarClioschaDgeaapdira^ 

A  COLONIAL  WITCH 

Being  a  Study  of  the  Black  Art  in  the  Colony  of 
i~ T>      ..       .    3mi,Qr.     i2mo. 


Mr.  Child  ii  1  tipe  tcholaj 


onial  hiatory.  a 


Jt  deluiioi 


audludnaiinTnarTmtivc.  Ur.  Child  has  made  lu«e  ut 

and  court  reconla.  private  toumaU,  and  public  dc ~ 

hiitoiic  letiing  of  the  uarrulve. 

A  DAILY  THOUGHT  FOR  A  DAILY 
ENDEAVOR 

By  E.  A.  and  E.   P.   Sutphen.     12 mo,  cloth, 
gilt  top,  81.25.    Gift  Edition,  full  gill,  in  a  box, 
ti.So. 
A  h^udfu]  year-book  of  courage  and  Eood  cheer.    Ita  mtiif 

li:  "BuildlkitmmiUUIyniamieta.Omitimtl'': 

ORIENTAL  DAYS 

By  Lucia  A.  Palubr.  Royal  Octavo,  cloth 
decorated,  gilt  top,  illustrated,  in  a  box,  $2.00. 
A  beautifully  ^^"^  ^"^  illurirated  book  ol  tnvel  in,  Ecvpt 


The  lypogiaphy 


incatlDE  Ihe  m 
T  i<  by  "be  Vim 


Dus--a£ptln1[''thiB  woikf u- Holii^y  u 

THE  REQICIDES 

A  Tale  of  Early  Colonial  Times.  By  Fred- 
erick Hull  Cogswell.  121110,  cloth,  gilt 
top,  illustrated,  $t.;o. 

An  abtorblDE  itory  of  Puritan  New  England,  dealing  lar^y 

af  the  death-warrant  ot  Guirla  the  Fint.     Thii  romauDc 
episode  li  here  mated  (or  the  £nt  dine  in  fiction. 

"  A  itrontr  and  veradous  picture  of  colonial  lile.  Mr.  Coes- 
wcli  bat  made  a  book  of  genuine  hUtorical  value,  and  of  excel- 
lent qualllieaai  a  work  of  fiction."— iVfiD  yarktmut. 

THE   ROriANCE  OP   A  JESUIT 

nissiON 

An  Historical  Novel,  By  M.  Bouchier  San- 
ford,    i2mo,  cloth,  gilt  top.  $1.25. 

A  charmiDr  story  of  love,  adventure,  and  devotion  to  lofty 

idealsoflUeandconduct,    TbeaceneislaMfDrtheinaatputiD 
Ihe  Canadian  wildem  ess  at  Fort  Saint-Marie,  the  cenlnl  Italian 

"  One  uf  the  purest  and  ittongesl  piece*  of  hiilorical  ronunce 
thai  have  yel  been  produced  bam  the  French  mission  maleil- 
aii.-CAuvd  TrOmu. 

FABIUS  THE   ROHAN 

Or,  How  the  Church  Became  Militant.  By  Rev. 
Dr.  E.  Fitch  Burr,     izmo,  doth  decorated. 


sttrrinEBtoryaftl 


aittlfilu  a. 
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IMPORTANT   NEW    BOOKS 

BROWNING'S  COMPLETE  WORKS.  Camberwell  Edition.  Edited  and  annotated  by 
Charlotte  Porter  and  Helen  A.  Clarke.  12  pocket  volumes,  size  4x6  inches, 
with  photogravure  frontispieces.  Cloth,  gilt  top,  per  set,  $9.00.  Limp  leather;  per 
set,  $1 5.00.    Half  calf,  per  set.  $25^^00. 

Tlie  best  edition  thtu  ter  published.  The  text  is  absolutely  complete,  and  contains  the  fugitive  poems  neg- 
lected by  Browninr,  also  some  venes  not  in  any  other  edition.    The  notes  are  full  and  scholarly. 

A  GENERAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  WORLD.  By  Victor  Duruy,  formerly  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction  and  member  of  the  Academy.  Translated  and  thoroughly  revised, 
wth  summary  of  contemporaneous  history  from  1848  to  September,  1898,  by  Prof. 
Edwin  A.  Grosvenor.     i2mo.     With  25  colored  maps,  Index,  $2.00. 

The  most  complete  and  satishu:tory  geneial  history  that  can  be  found.   The  volume  will  prove  a  boon  to  all 
students  and  teachers  of  history  as  well  as  to  readers  in  general. 

ilANUAL  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  FRENCH   LITERATURE.    By  Ferdinand  Bru- 

netiere,  of  the  French  Academy.     Authorized  translation  by  Ralph  Derechef. 
i2mo.    With  portraits,  Index,  $2joo. 

**  In  all  probability,  no  such  treasiuy  of  information  and  suggestion  in  such  a  convenient  and  useful  form  has 
ever  been  thrown  open  to  the  student.— /V</^»j»r  IV.  P.  Trtni. 

GREAT  b60K5.    By  the  Very  Rev.  F.  W.  Farrar,  D.  D.,  Dean  of  Canterbury.     i6mo. 

With  portraits,  gilt  top,  $1.25. 

Discusses  with  fervid  eloquence  a  number  of  the  masterpieces  of  literature. 

THE  ni5TAKES  WE  MAKE.  A  handbook  of  common  errors  in  speech,  writing,  etc. 
Edited  by  Nathan  Haskell  Dole.    i8mo.  $0.50. 

Contains  in  small  compass  a  remarkable  array  of  valuable  (nformation,  and  will  prove  invaluable  for  the  busy 
writer  or  business  man. 

THE  JOY  OF  SERVICE.    By  J.  R.  Miller,  D.  D.     i6mo.    Cloth.  $0.75  :  gilt  top,  $1.00. 

Dr.  Miller's  books  never  fail  to  touch  a  popular  chord,  and  this  little  volume  on  unselfish  living  has  all  the 
best  qualities  of  its  predecessors. 

IN  THE  NAVY,  or  Father  Against  Son.  By  Warren  Lee  Goss.  author  of  "  Jed."  With 
12  illustrations  by  M.  ).  Burns.    i2mo.    Cloth,  Si. 50. 

a  stirring  storv  of  naval  adventures  in  the  great  Civil  War.    It  reads  like  a  transcript  of  read  life,  and  the 
reader  follows  the  adventures  of  the  two  heroes  with  the  keenest  interest 

THE  SECRET  OF  ACHIEVEMENT.  By  Orison  Swett  Marden,  author  of  "  Pushing 
to  the  Front."    With  16  portraits.     i2mo.    Cloth,  S1.50. 

a  vast  fund  of  illustrative  anecdote  and  helpful  advice  will  be  foimd  in  this  new  volume.    It  appeals  especially 
to  ambitious  youth  who  need  wise  direction  and  encouragement. 

TWENTY  YEARS  AFTER,  By  Alexandre  Dumas.  With  18  illustrations  by  Frank 
T.  Merrill.  Photogravure  frontispiece.  2  vols.  Cloth,  gilt  top,  per  set,  $2.50  ;  half 
calf,  S5.00. 

TUs  brilliant  work,  considered  by  many  as  the  best  of  Dumas's  romances,  has  never  before  been  so  well  and 
fully  illustrated.    This  is  by  all  odds  the  finest  edition  on  the  market. 

LUXEilBOURG  ILLUSTRATED  LIBRARY.  New  volumes.  This  series  includes  some 
of  the  world's  greatest  masterpieces  of  fiction,  each  complete  in  one  volume,  with  pho- 
togravure frontispieces  and  title-pages,  and  numerous  illustrations  by  the  best  artists. 
The  volumes  are  printed  on  fine  laid  paper  in  the  most  careful  manner,  and  are  sub- 
stantially and  artistically  bound.  The  covers  have  been  designed  by  artists  of  recog- 
nized ability,  and  are  of  the  highest  merit  and  of  great  variety.  The  publishers  believe 
that  this  is  the  finest  series  of  classics  ever  published.    Octavo,  gilt  top,  per  vol.,  $1.50. 

THE  ALHAMBRA.    By  Washington  Irving.    With  17  illustrations. 

THE  CLOISTER  AND  THE  HEARTH.    By  Charles  Reade.    With  17  illustrations. 

CORINNE.    By  Madame  de  Stael.    With  17  illustrations. 

IVANHOE.    By  Sir  Walter  Scott.    With  17  illustrations  by  H.  M.  Eaton. 

JANE  EYRE.    By  Charlotte  Bronte.    With  numerous  illustrations  by  E.  H.  Garrett. 

THE  SCOTTISH  CHIEFS.    By  Jane  Porter.    With  17  illustrations. 

THE  SKETCH  BOOK.    By  Washington  Irving.    With  17  illustrations. 

TWENTY  YEARS  AFTER.  By  Alexandre  Dumas.  Wilh  17  illustrations  by  Frank 
T.  Merrriil. 

VANITY  FAIR.    By  Wm.  M.  Thackeray.    With  17  illustrations  by  Frank  T.  Merrill. 

Send  for  full  list  of  titles 

Send  for  Gunplete  Catalogue  and  lUtsstrated  Announcement 

THOMAS  V.   CROWELL  &  CO.,   Publishers,  ''^'UX..*'«» 
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Worlds  GRiATKTJHTtu.Ecrs 

ARE  REPRESENTED  IN  ITS  PAGES. 


DO  YOU  WISH 


>  be  broujifht  Into  direct  touch  vtth  the  Ablest  Writers 
aad  the  Ripest  Thinkers?  If  so  then  to  yon  The  Living 
AaE  is  ft  necesBity.  U  pregcnti,  a»  no  other  iiia(t"lnc  docg,  the  world's  move- 
raeot  nlODg  every  line.  No  sphere  of  tliought  or  action  is  left  untouched,  but  the 
reader  is  kept  informed  on  all  snbjects  that  move  the  mind  or  stir  the  imagina- 
tion. 

It  reprodaces  the  latest  utterances  of  the  highest  BriUih  and  CoaflMilal  authorl- 
ties,  Preach,  QerniaB,  Spaalsb,  Italian,  Raaalaa,  etc.,  upon  qiiestloDS  of  International 
politics,  and  the  freshest  contributlona  tn  every  Held  of  literatare,  Sclcace,  livci- 
tliaUoB,  Travel,  Discovery,  Hlitorr,  Art  and  Blofraphy;  and  prints  In  everjr  number 
Short  and  Serial  Stories  of  high  cTcellence. 
A  COMPUTE  COMPENDIUM  OF  CONTEMPORARY  UTERATiRE  AND  THOUGHT, 

FORMING  FOUR  LARGE  VOLUMES  annually,  aggregating  about  3S0O  double- 
column,  octavo  paget.  It  alone,  among  current  magazines,  has  the  space  to 
present  with  Completeness  and  Freshness  all  that  Is  of  immediate  interest, 
or  of  solid,  permanent  value  in  Foreign  Periodical  Literature. 

PRACTICAL  AND  POPULAR,  it  .ppeaU  to  an  ilert  and  Intelligent  readers. 

"AsTbe  LMiig  A([e  grows  older,  It  eertalolrgrowa  fcMbcr,  brighter,  more  ^onthfal  aw) 

TsruUla  and  more  TSloable.    It  ha*  no  inperlor  In  the  Held  at  llteiature,  and  we  know 

«(  DO  other  pabllcatlon  thnl  approsebe*  anrwhere  near  Il."~(71rtf(ta»  Work,  X*a  York. 

/\DCPP  VP  I  "^^  Uvlus  Ac*  1>  a  Weeklj  Hsgaiine  glTlng  TlirM  aiHl  ■  Half  TtaoiMaod  donble- 

\/lJJL.W.Vl-l  ^,„„„  „^,o  pagesof  reading  matter  yearly. forming  four  large  yolumeii;  repn>. 

•enllDg  a  mass  of  matter  Unaqualled  In  Qnality  and  Qoantlty  b;  an;  other  publleatlan  In  the  country. 

Pnbllahed  Weekly  at  •d.OO  a  yav,  poMpaM.    Sample  Copy  lOc. 
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ESSAYS  AND  ESSAYISTS 


HAMILTON  W-  MABIE 

Essays  on  Work  and  Culture.    By  Hamilton  W.  Mabie.    i6mo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  $1.25 

This  is  a  companion  volume  to  the  '*  Essays  on  Books  and  Colture  "  and  **  Essays  on  Nature  and  Culture  "  which 
have  latelv  appeared.  There  hiM  been,  of  late,  a  very  marked  increase  in  the  demand  for  all  his  books ;  and  no  lecturer  is 
more  gladly  heard  on  the  lecture  platform  to-day  than  Mr.  Mabie. 

Mr.  Mabie's  works  are  now  published  in  a  new  edition,  each  in  dainty  binding,  i6mo,  cloth, 

gilt  tops,  per  volume $1*25 

BsMjrs  on  Work  and  Culture*— Essays  on  Books  and  Culture.— Essays  on  Nature  and  Culture.- Hy 
Studv  Plre.  Second  Series.- Under  the  Trees  and  Elsewhere.— Short  Studies  In  Literature.— Essays 
In  Ltterary  Interpretation. 

KUNO  FRANCXE 

Qiimpses  of  flodem  Qemuin  Culture.  By  Professor  Kuno  Francke,  of  Harvard 
University.    i6mo,  cloth $1.25 

Professor  Francke's  letters  to  Thg  Natiom,  TJu  Bookman^  and  other  journals,  which  form  the  basis  of  the  volnme* 
attracted  great  attention,  and  have  been  found  worthy  of  preservation  in  a  permanent  form.  No  other  recent  comment 
upon  the  contUtton  of  German  life  and  letters  have  been  so  tresh,  so  informingr,  and  so  useful. 

HARRY  THURSTON  PECK 

Trlmalchio*s  Dinner.  Translated  from  the  Latin  of  Petronius,  with  an  Introduction  and  a 
Bibliographical  Appendix,  by  Harry  Thurston  Peck.  Illustrated  with  reproductions 
from  the  antique  and  from  restorations.     !2mo,  cloth $i<50 

The  famous  novel  writer  by  Petronius  Arbiter  in  the  reiffn  of  Nero  is  the  only  surviving  specimen  of  the  realistic 
fiction  of  classical  antiquity.  **  Trimalchio's  Dinner  "  is  the  one  episode  in  the  book  that  is  complete  in  itself,  and  this  has 
been  translated  by  Professor  Peck  with  idiomatic  freedom,  so  as  to  bring  out  in  modem  dress  the  easy  chat,  the  collo- 
quialisms, and  the  slang  of  Uie  original. 

M.  A*  DcWOLFE  HOVE 

American  Bookmen.  By  M.  A.  DeWolfe  Howe.  Illustrated  with  nearly  100  portraits, 
facsimiles  and  sketches.    8vo,  cloth $2.50 

The  series  of  articles  on  **  American  Bookmen  "  which  has  b^n  appearing  in  TJu  Bookman  has  attracted  wide 
attention,  and  are  now  gathered  into  a  volume,  with  important  additions  and  revisions  by  the  author. 

CoNTBNTSt  Irving— Cooper-Bryant— Poe— Willis,  Halleck,  and  Drake— The  Historians,  the  Humorists— Emerson- 
Hawthorne— Whitman— Lowiell  and  Whittier^Longfellow  and  Holmes. 

BENJAMIN  W-  WELLS 

riodem  French  Fiction.  By  Professor  Benjamin  W.  Wells,  of  Sewanee  University 
author  of  "  Modern  German  Literature,"  "Modern  French  Literature,"  etc.  i2mo 
cloth $2.00 

CoNTBNTS :  The  Rise  of  Romanticism— Stendhal  and  Merimee— Balzac— Theophile  Gautier— George  Sand— Dumas 
Pfrt  and  the  Imperial  Generation— Flaubert— The  Generation  of  the  Restoration— Zola— Daudet— The  Orleanist  Genera- 
tion—Maupassant— The  Generation  of  the  Second  Empire. 

AUSTIN  DOBSON 

iltocellanies.    A  New  Volume  of  Essays  on  Jane  Austen,  Goldsmith,  and  Other  Writers 

of  the  Eighteeth  Century.     i6mo,  cloth,  gilt  tops $1.25 

AUSTIN  DOBSON*S  WORKS  IN  PROSE  AhD  POETRY. 

A  new  and  uniform  edition.  i6mo,  cloth,  with  gilt  tops.  Similar  to  the  new  edition  of 
Mabie*s  works.    Price  per  volume $1.25 


I.  Poems.  In  two  volumes,  from  new  plates,  with 
revisions,  corrections,  and  additions. 

a.  Pour  Prench  Women.  Being  Sketches  of  Made- 
moiselle de  Corday,  Madame  Roland,  Madame 
de  Gen  lis,  and  the  Princess  de  Lamballe. 


3.  Horace  Walpole.    A  Memoir. 

4.  eighteenth  Century  VIgnettee.    First  Series. 

5.  Eighteenth  Century  Vignettes.    Second  Series. 

6.  BIghteenth  Century  Vignettes.    Third  Series. 

7.  Mbcellanies.    (JuKt  Published.) 


Neither  in  this  country  nor  in  England  have  Mr.  Dobson's  delightful  books  heretofore  been  ^thered  together  in  a 
uniform  set.  A  new  volume  of  Essays  has  been  added  to  the  series.  The  books  are  carefully  imnted  and  attractively 
bound,  and  issued  in  a  style  worthy  of  their  contents. 

MAURICE  MAETERLINCK 

Wisdom  and  Destiny.    Essays.    Bv  Maurice  Maeterlinck,  author  of  "  The  Treasure 
of  the  Humble,**  etc.    Translatea  from  the  French.    8vo,  cloth  .        .        $175 

These  essays,  which  are  in  the  same  vein  as  his  previous  volume,  present  Maeterlinck  in  the  character  of  a  philosopher 
and  an  aesthetidan.    Thev  contain  his  present  ideas  on  a  variety  of  subjects— all  approached  from  the  view-point  of  a 

1  child  of 


supersensuous,  mystical 


the  last  half  of  the  19th  century. 
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Twenty-One 
Successful  Books 


Among  DODD,  xMEAD  &  COMPANY'S  publications  for  the 
autumn,  they  would  especially  draw  the  attention  of  book 
lovers  to  the  following  books,  all  of  which  (though  published 
but  a  short  time)  have  gone  into  SECOND  or  THIRD 
EDITIONS : 

PRICE 

1.  JOHN  SPLENDID.     By  NEIL  MUNRO {Fiction)  %i  so 

2.  THE  UNCALLED.    By  PAUL  LAURENCE  DUNBAR "  i  aS 

3.  TRinALCHIO'S  DINNER.    By  PETRONIUS "  150 

4.  A  CREEL  OF  IRISH  STORIES.    By  JANE  BARLOW "  i  as 

5.  SECOND  THOUGHTS.    By  JEROME  K.  JEROME "  i  aS 

6.  SCRIBES  AND  PHARISEES.     By  WM.  LE  QUEUX ••  i  as 

7.  THE  GRENADIER.    By  JAMES  E.  FARMER "  i  as 

8.  THE  FATAL  GIFT.    By  FRANKFORT  MOORE "  i  as 

9.  AFTERWARDS.     By  IAN  MACLAREN "  ISO 

10.  TATTLE  TALES  OP  CUPID.    By  PAUL  FORD "  i  as 

11.  WAGNER'S  MUSIC  DRAMAS.    By  ALBERT  LAVIGNAC (Music)  a  s© 

12.  THE  WONDERFUL  CENTURY.    By  R.  WALLACE (Science)  a  so 

13.  TURRETS,  TOWERS  &  TEMPLES.    By  E.  SINGLETON (Art)  a  00 

14.  MISCELLANIES.     By  AUSTIN  DOBSON (Essays)  1  as 

15.  THE  FOREST  OF  ARDEN.    By  HAMILTON  W.  MABIE "  a  00 

16.  WORK  AND  CULTURE.     By  HAMILTON  W.  MABIE "  1  as 

17.  A  LITTLE  GIRL  IN  BOSTON.    By  AMANDA  DOUGLAS (Juvenile)  i  so 

18.  A  LOVABLE  CRANK.    By  BARBARA  YECHTON "  i  50 

19.  SHERBURNE  GIRLS.     By  AMANDA  DOUGLAS •*  150 

20.  ELSIE  ON  THE  HUDSON.    By  MARTHA  FINLEY •  i  as 

21.  VALIANT  RUNAWAYS.    By  GERTRUDE  ATHERTON •*  i  as 
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Such  a  story,  told  in  English  which 
is  always  at  high-water  mark.  Is  **The 
Tax  on  Moustaches,"  which  will  ap- 
pear in  the  January  number  of  The 
Black  Cat. 


^£!hiib'«i 


lUon  ■■  bi^^tuktil  a  biolkv  put 

tV  tha  tMI  *t1I«  •ritx  ?Mit  nwtai ' 
p%Hmrpaiaiirthwl>krIn.udtD  ,_, 

•BliHn,)wlM7llii  hiMHm,  Dm  Biliim.  ud 
te^UmiiMiil at TitiBLut Cu.  h.-^—^k. 


no  Dthar  

'   ry  ludEed  Kilaly  udod  It 

Tba  Biiuk  Cat  diHen  fr 

notblai  tor  the  oame  or  ni 

Erics  on  record  for  Slorin  u 
iKtoLenithbi  - 


lII  other  publiMtlon 


1  mrc  Stories :  that  it  payi  NOT 
Ins  to  Strenitli  %  that  It  publishes  Ni 

NoBorrowlnci.  andNa5(n>llnKB. 

II  IsjrratltylnE  lo  noU  In  this  connection  that  the  author  a 
Tax  on  mnuetache*,"  altbouih  at  prisenla  resident  ol  London,  a  an 
AnHricsn  by  Urth— a  native  ol  California. 

Those  who  fall  to  raul  this  Prlie  Story  will  miss  a  literary  treat, 
Kicb  as  U  rarely  placed  within  easy  reach  ol  all. 


The 


subscription  lo  Tbe  Black  Cat,  c 


GREAT  HOLIDAY  OFFER, 

over    ;«l,D(M,snilTnclu3lne  the  ETBat  51,61 


pujbeB":  tl.om  Prtto  Story,  "the  Glen  Eclio  Mystery''!  »1,000  I'rlm  Storj, 

TboWhlUi  Brick":  tl,Ooal11zeStory  ••ACeleacLU  Crime"  iteOOPtlieBiory, 

The  Heart  or  (iod"i|fiW  ITlw  Rtoiy.  "The  Pillow  of  jDitlcs";  tfiW  Frlw 

T, '-  Tbe  DUty  at  a  WblU  Kamr  ''—Me  mtlT«  180  BMritt  that  an  Storitt, 

piiMiaAed  ezcluliwlv  'n  TBI  Black  Cat,  for  tl.00.    Cpon  reoalpt  of 

>  we  will  mall  at  once,  postage  paid,  S4  busk  nmnbers  of  Th>  Bi.Acn(  Cat, 

inlng  130  ot  tbe  abora  Iftn  stones,  anil  we  will  also  mail  as  limed,  poetan 

one  copy  of  Thb  Black  Cat  from  December,  18W,  to  Deoemint,  IRU. 

Lulntc  the  rrmaJDln^  60  sioHeB  comprised  In  this  apeotal  offer  of  tbi» 

Isanes  ot  The  Hijick  Cat  iX  the  price  of  two.    Tiia  SnonTsTOnv  Pub- 

*<>  Co.,  HiRh  Mnd  Wendell  Sts.,  Bosion,  Mass. 
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Messrs.  DODD,  MEAD  &  COMPANY 

Bes:  to  announce  that  the  ftnt  large  edition  of  Mr*  ^atts-Dunton^s  new  romance  is  now  ready 
and  for  lale  at  the  boolntalli*    The  third  edition  it  now  ready  in  England* 

"AYLWIN" 

By  Theodore  Watts-Dunton, 

Author  of  ^ The  Coming  of  Love;  Rhona  Boewell^s  Story/' 
One  volumct  l2moy  decorated  doth.   Pricct  $)«50* 

Rumors  have  circnlated  for  a  long  time  of  a  remarkable  romance  named  **  Aylwln  "  by  the  dls' 
tingulshed  critic  and  poet,  Theodore  Watts-Dunton.    It  proved  to  be  true  that  this  book  had  been  written 
for  many  years,  but  for  personal  reasons  has  heretofore  remained  unpublished.    Mr.  Watts-Dunton  was 
an  intimate  friend  of  Tennyson.  Browning,  William  Morris,  and  Meredith,  and  the  housemate  of  Rossetti 
and  Swinburne.    Several  of  these  notable  men  figure  tmder  a  thin  disguise  in  his  book,  which  he  has 
been  unwilling  to  publish  during  their  lifetime.    Its  appearance,  which  has  at  last  taken  place,  cannot 
but  be  considered  a  notable  literary  event    Mr.  Watts-Dunton  has  been  for  many  years  the  leading  critic 
of  the  Athenaum,    His  poems  have  lately  been  published  under  the  title  of  **  Love  Poems."    Besides  his 
continual  contributions  to  the  Athenaum.  he  has  been  a  writer  of  many  important  essa]rs  in  the  ''  Ency- 
clopedia Brltannlca  "  and  elsewhere,  but  this  Is  his  first  venture  in  the  field  of  fiction. 

A  FEW  ENGLISH  OPINIONS. 

AYLWIN 

AYLWIN 

THE  CHRONICLE  sayst 

**  A  vivid,  enthralling,  absorbing  love  story,  full 
of  movement  and  life  and  vigour.     Its  open-air 
freshness,  its  thrilling  interest,  and  its  intense  and 
noble  passion  will  make  It  one  of  the  most  eagerly 
read  novels  of  recent  years.    It  will  be  read  with 
delight  by  multitudes  who  may  scarcely  reflect  at 
all  on  its  deeper  meaning.    Sinfi  is  the  finest  hero- 
ine in  recent  fiction." 

LITERATURE  says: 

'*  Its  Style  is  full  of  poetry  ;  it  has  a  vein  of  per- 
sonal reminiscence,  and  it  is  a  fine  addition  not  only 
to  our  best  works  of  fiction,  but  to  our  master- 
pieces of  prose." 

AYLWIN 

AYLWIN 

LONDON  ECHO  sayst 

'*  Sinfi  Loveb  will  probably  prove  one  of  the 
greatest  heroines  in  fiction.  .  .  .  It  is  a  love-story 
refreshing  in  the  delicate  purity  of  its  tone,  re- 
markable for  its  continuity  ana  its  compactness, 
strenuous  in  its  overpowering  emotion,  and  beau- 
tiful with  all  the  graces  that  adorn  good  liter- 
ature." 

THE  NEWS  says  J 

**  It  is  a  glittering  picture  of  the  life  of  the  time. 
.    .    .    The  book  is  amazing  in  Its  variety  and  in 
its  power,  in  the  art  with  which  it  comoines  the 
mystical  with  the  actual,  the  pomp  of  society  with 
the  humor  and  pathos  of  the  slum.    Sinfi  Lovell  is 
one  of  the  most  finished  studies  of  its  type  and  kind 
in  all  romantic  literature." 

AYLWIN 

AYLWIN 

THE  STAR  says: 

*'  We  can  recall  no  study  of  the  love-passion  that 
can  compare  with  'Aylwln.'  It  declines  to  be 
classed.  It  is  of  no  school.  It  owns  no  lineage, 
acknowledges  no  tradition.  Its  form  is  new.  its 
ethical  message  is  new.  .  .  .  Since  Shakespeare 
created  Ophelia  there  has  been  nothing  in  liter- 
ature so  moving,  so  pathetic,  so  unimaginably  sor- 
rowful as  the  madness  of  Winnie  Wynne." 

THE  ATHENAEUM  says  t 

''  The  words  came  straight  from  the  heart  and  sro 
straight  to  the  heart,    it  is  a  story  of  tragic  power 
and  he  has  accomplished  a  double  feat,  and  one  on 
which  we  heartily  congratulate  him.    He  has  writ- 
ten a  work  of  freshness,  liveliness,  vigour  of  action, 
and  undeniable  poetry  and  philosophy.  It  is  pretty 
sure  to  take  a  nigh  and  permanent  place  in  our 
literature." 

AYLWIN 

AYLWIN 

THE  TEI-EGRAPH  says  x 

**  Mr.  Theodore  Watts-Dunton.  who  has  been  for 
years  past  occupied  with  a  novel,  at  last  consents 
to  give  to  the  world  his  romance  of  *  Aylwln '  with 
all  the  value  of  Its  contemporary  portraits  and  Its 
wonderful  moral." 

LLOYiyS  says : 

*'  Mr.  Watts-Dunton  now  proves  himself  a  ro- 
mancer of  the  first  order." 

DODD,  MEAD  &.  CO.,  Publishers,  New  York.            | 
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LEE  &  SHEPARD'S  NEW  BOOKS 


THE  LEADING  JUVENILES  OP  THE  SEASON 

OLD  GLORY  SERIES 

By    Edward    Stratemeyer.      Cloth.     Illustrated. 
jSacb,  $1.95. 

A  YOUNQ  VOLUNTEER  IN  CUBA,  or  Fight- 
ing for  the  Single  Star 

UNDER     DEWEY    AT   MANILA,   or  The 
War  Fortunes  of  a  Castaway 

**  And  it  is  safe  to  say  that  there  wiU  be  few  indeed  who,  hav- 
ing read  *  Under  Dewey  at  Mamila,'  wiU  not  look  forward  with 
pleasurable  anticipation  to  the  experience  of  Larry's  brother 
Ben,  which  is  to  be  told  in  *A  Yovaxg  Volunteer  in  Cuba.'  "— 
Bpst^tt  Ideas. 

To  be  followed  by 

FIQHTINQ    IN   CUBAN   WATERS,  or  the 
Haps  and  Mishaps  of  a  Young  Qunner* 

In  Prtss, 

SOPHIE  MArS  NEIV  STORY  FOR  GIRLS 

PAULINE  WYMAN 

By  Sophie  May.    Cloth.    Illtistrated.    $1.35. 
In  **  Pauline  Wyman*'  the  interesting  circumstances  in 


young  girPs  life  are  all  told  with  the  same  originality  and  fresh- 
which  have  drawn  a  multitude  of  young  people  to  the 
author's  previotis  work  in  the  "Quinnebaaset  Senes." 


In  Nno  Style,     New  Dies  in  Gold  and  Color. 
Price  Reduced, 

THE  QUINNEBASSET  SERIES 

By  Sophie  May.  Cloth.  Illustrated.  Price  per  vol- 
ume, $1.95. 

IN  OLD  gUINNBBASSBT     OUR  HELEN 

THE  DOCTOR'S  DAUGHTER  QUINNEBASSET  GIRL 

THE  ASBURY  TWINS       JANET 

THE  IVAR  OF  1812  SERIES 
THE  BOYS  WITH  OLD  HICKORY 

By  Everett  T.  Tomlinson.    Illustrated.    $1.50. 

This  is  the  concluding  volume  of  the  series,  and  the  readers 
follow  the  adventures  of  the  hat>es  in  the  South,  making  the 
aoouaintance  of  "Old  Hickory"  and  taking  part  in  the  Mttle 
of  New  Orleans. 

LIBRARY  OF  HEROIC  EVENTS 
STORIES  OP  THE  AMERICAN  REYOLUTION 

SECOND  SERIES, 

By  Everett  T.  Tomlinson.  niustrated.  School 
edition,  30  cents  net.    Library  edition.  $x.oo. 

Stories  tending  to  arouse  a  spirit  of  patriotism,  showing  some- 
thing of  the  price  our  fathers  paid  that  we  might  have  a  country. 

SIX  YOUNQ  HUNTERS 

or  The  Adventures  of  the  Greyhound  Club 

By  W.  Gordon  Parker,  author  of  '* Grant  Burton," 
etc.    With  illustrations  by  the  author.    Cloth,  $1.35. 

The  book,  full  of  adventures,  is  healthy  in  tone ;  the  boys  are 
manly,  honest,  and  of  good  principle ;  and  the  scene  is  laid  in 
a  comparatively  new  and  interesting  country. 

ROUNDABOUT  RAMBLES  IN  NORTHERN 

EUROPE 

By  CHARLES  F.  King,  author  of  "  The  Land  We  Live 
In,"  "  This  Continent  of  Ours, "  etc.  338  Enfcravinffs. 
Cloth,  $1.25. 

A  beautifullv  illustrated  volume,  giving  an  account  of  the 
journey  of  a  familjr  in  search  of  pleasure  and  education,  in 
Great  Britain,  Norway,  Sweden,  Denmark  and  Russia. 


SONGS  OP  WAR  AND  PEACE 

By  Sam  Walter  Poss.    Cloth,  gilt  top,  boxed,  $1.25. 

"All  the  poems  breathe  hope  and  inspiiation,  and  thoui^fa 
there  are  manv  war  songs  in  the  timely  volume,  peace,  as  Is 
meet,  has  evidently  the  his^er  and  more  permanent  place  in 
this  poet's  affections.  The  verse  has  always  beauty  and  grace, 
even  when  humorously  characterised,  and  the  dainty  cover  in 
which,  the  publishers  have  sent  it  forth  is  its  fitting  dress."— 
BMtcm  Budget. 

JOHN  HANCOCK,  HIS  BOOK 

By  Abram  Engush  Brown,  author  of  "  Beneath  Old 
Roof-trees,"  *' Beside  Old  Hearthstones,"  etc.,  etc. 
Cloth,  gilt  top,  fa.oo. 

All  students  of  the  history  of  our  country  will  welcome  this 
view  of  the  mercantile,  social  and  political  life  of  the  patriot 
presented  by  Mr.  Brown  from  the  letter  book  of  John  Hancock. 
These  letters  present  his  opinions  upon  public  matters  and  his 
connection  with  the  various  questions  of  the  day.  and  much  in- 
teresting and  explanatory  matter  has  been  added  by  the  editor. 

THE  TWIN  SISTERS  OP  MARTIQNY 

By  the  Rev.  J.  F.  Binoham,  D.D.,  L.H.D.,  Lecturer  on 
Italian  Literature,  Trinity  College,  Hartford,  Conn. 
Fourteen  landscapes  and  nineteen  vignettes.  One 
volume,  xamo.    Gut  top.  cut  edges.    Price,  $1.75. 

A  beautiful  Italian  story  of  forty  years  ago.  Lovers  of  pure 
and  elegant  literature  will  find  this  a  remarkably  attractive  book . 

PROM  ME  TO  YOU 

By  Lillian  Gertrude  Shuman.  Cloth,  gilt  top,  $1.00. 

The  fine  quality  of  the  verse  in  this  volume  is  effectively  aided 
by  felicity  of  title  and  attractive  binding. 

RECENT  PUBLICATIONS 
HAWAII'S  STORY 

By  Hawaii's  Queen,  Liliuokalani.  Cloth,  full  gilt 
and  gilt  top,  ax  illustrations,  $3.oow 

VICTOR  SERENUS 

A  Story  of  the  Pauline  Era.  By  Henry  Wood.  lamo, 
cloth,  5x0  pages,  $1.50. 

SHATTUCK'S  ADVANCED  RULES 

For  Large  Assemblies.  A  supplement  to  **The  Wom- 
an's Manual  of  Parliamentary  Law."  By  Harri- 
ette  R.  Shattuck.    x8mo,  cloth,  50  cents. 

YOUNQ  PEOPLE'S  HISTORY  OP  OUR 

COUNTRY 

By  Edward  S.  Elus,  A.M.  lamo,  cloth,  aoo  illustra- 
tions, net  $1.00. 

THE  PAINTER  IN  OIL 

A  complete  treatise  on  the  principles  and  technique 
necessary  to  the  painting  of  pictures  in  oil.  Bt 
Daniel  Burleigh  Parkhurst.  Fully  illustrated, 
containina:  colored  plates  showing  special  oil  colors, 
lamo,  cloth,  fx.as. 

WATER-COLOR  PAINTING 

A  book  of  elementary  instruction  for  beginners  and 
amateurs.  By  Grace  Barton  Allen.  With  illus- 
trations and  cover  design  by  the  author.  Also  con- 
taining colored  plates  showing  washes  of  modem 
water  colors.    Cloth,  fx.as. 


OUR  COMPLETE  CATALOGUE  SENT  ON  APPLICATION 
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tSOOk   iVlOney     book  money  go  farthest  ? 

This  is  a.  queatioD  that  every  book  lover  is  constantly  Erapplinf;  with.  The  Union  Li- 
brary ABSOclatlon  solves  this  perplexing  question  in  an  ideAl  manner,  for  the  Association 
was  organized  for  tbedistinct  purpose  of  supplying  direct  to  the  people  all  bookf ,  of  «very 
description  whatsoever  that  are  sold  in  the  trade,  at  wholesale  prices. 


1  of  Libnrr  Buildcn,  mm 
Je  pnrchuiot  uebdIot  id 
Ai  u  Uliutnlioii  ol  th* 

nONEV>5AVINa 

n  print  the  fellowiar  iHUr  from  Mr.  Geotft  H.  Wuncr.  AhocuW  Edilar  ol 
It.  or  which  hli  brolW.  Mr.  Ouiria  Dudler  Wuncr,  \t  Editap4ii-CU(f.    Mr. 


Tba  Union  Ubnr7  Auodidon.  New  York  Gly.  Nn  York,  Dcocmbcr  jDth,  iSgr. 

occmiion  la  buyboa^olTiiiu' AHOduion, 


GenElemen :— la  Ihc  arorte  of  the  paitlwo  ycBJi  1  have  hKdrT«Qiiatl  occmaion  la  buy  hooks  of  vaiu 
id  I  wiih  Id  uy  thit  I  hive  heen  vett  much  larpriHd  el  the  low  pricea  at  which  you  kII  boolu. 
Koustafrou  ^erqpiUi  piim  which  I  hiv«obuiii^ar»r»ll7tlartlincin  ijmoiinl.      _     ^ ^ ^     ^ 

foiuof'lhalai 

rDUKMtenw 

•dacMdbiini 

burinvof  the 

KBdwIo^i 


Illy  lelected  a  doiea  ilasdanl  pohlicatloDi 

, —  _,- — — ^_ -.-„...-iil»  ia  New  York,  iacluding  ■  dopartment  huic  a  kupuu-iuvu  ov^au, 

rtnlar  bookitorei.  Mv  list  innnled  at  lelall  pricn,  Ki.ti.  ud  the  IhsI  offer  I  Eolfroin  aayol 
UI47.7S,  niorc  than  double  your  price,  for  1  bouftit  them  at  yoar  AHocUtion  forfu.4?.  Ky  lut 
UfficeDt  departmenla  ol  liHriiure,  aod  I  renrd  it  it  1  lood  tat  o<  the  lavhic  that  may  be  madi 


'"h.  \i^ARNEl 


GEOKGE  H.  WARNER. 


fiinher  Indroducc  the  Aaioclatlon  into  evarv  *eetloo  o[  the 

n  DUbD  < 11    -.1. Ell 1 —  I —  — ^  ^^^'_.,L_  tf_n : lanoiniaBi 

HliSio^ 

The  Adveatnrc*  of  Prancola.    By  Dr.  Wclr  Mitchell,    lano,  doth  *"'  " 

Ro<ea'i  Corner.    By  H.  S.  Mcrrlman.    lano,  dotb      -       .       -  i.tk  j.00 

Thci  Day-a  Wark.    By  Rudyu4  K^IIbs.     ihm,  cloth      -       .       -  140  3-00 

„    Red  Rock.    By  TUorau  Nrfaan  Paie.     iimo,  chrtb        -       ■       -  i-go  3.00 

HuEb  Wynae.     By  Dr  MttcheU.     3  voU.,  iimo,  doth       -       -        -         a.oo  3.00 

Tha  Chofr  Invlalble.    By  JaiUM  Lane  Allen.    iSno,  doth  -       -  i.go  3^0 

The  Story  of  Juua  Chrlat.   By  Bllubcth  StwrtPhclp*.  iH»,  cloth         a.00  3<oo 

The  Cutis  Inn.    By  Stanley  J.  Wayawn.    iimo,  ctoth  ■       .      .         i^o  3.0a 

The  Porott  Loven,    By  Manrk*  Hewlett,    iimo.  cloth       -      •  1.90  j.oo 

The  Battle  of  the  Stront.     By  CUIbcrt  Parktr.     lamo,  cloth   •       -         1.S0  3-oo 

The  Story  of  an  Untold  Love.     By  Paul  l^  Psrd.    lamo.  chitli  -         i.ia  i.aa 
Secoad  ThouBhta  ol  an  Idle  Fellow.    By  Jen 


, _j  coooOT.  w«oBer,  [or  a  Ihulnd  (hue.  a 

nenBHRSHIP  FREE  to  all  who  will  order  rnm  lu  any  une  dI  the  rollowiaKatandiud  and  weU-kaawn  hooka.  They 
■re  Id  all  caie*  the  reaulaicspyriiht  editions  and  an  publlahcd  by  inch  lEadiu  pubHahma  a*  The  Cmtoiy  Co.,  Charlei 
S-aibner'i  Sona,  The  Magnillaii  Conipaay,  Dodd.  Mead  &  Co.,  Harperft  Broi..  Hoaf* —  «;-.-*  ^-    -^ 


auBhta  ol  an  Idle  Fellow.    By  Jerome.    i>o».  dotb  - 
I.    By  Ian  Maclarea.     laiao,  cloth        .      ■       •       -        . 
I  of  Arden.    By  Hamilton  W.  Mable.     lamo,    doth    - 
■an,  One  Year'*  Subacrlptlon  1.1/ prt/irrid  to  a  boat'}     - 


Tlie  Porcit  of 

TheBoohman,  

Tha  abova  booka  In  all  caiea  lobe  ■cntA>i(iv'i^»'>-<uvAi^bylhe  AwaeUtloB.  Ii  will  readily  be  teen  how 
tibenl  ia  oor  propoallion— you  limply  purchau  one  ol  the  abovMimed  works  at  retail  piice  aad  obtaio  a  membership. 
wheo  you  will  be  enabled  to  purthaie  any  of  the  thoiuands  of  other  books  at  ti>t«lt«iirj*>-iicf.    By  wholesale  we  neaoat 

The  Auociitioahasinausuinled  a  seriei  ol  Spadal  Sale*  aad  lieuM  aevnl  ajicaal  sale  catalaKoe*  even>  yeai,  which 
are  lent  (ite  to  memhen.  Special  SalaNo.  10  baa  recently  bacQ  laeued  and  coatalna  hundreds  of  itasdard  booha  from 
the  I>eilpul>liihenat  discounta  nniioi  all  the  way  op  lo  SSparceot.  II  will  Iheiefore  be  readily  aeen  how  Important 
it  11  that  you  ihould  become  a  member  withant  delay,  espedaUy  aa  it  will  enable  yon  (a  order  yonr 

HOLIDAY  BOOKS 

throuih  tha  Aisociation.  The  AnociatloD  alio  doca  an  Immenie  boilaess  In  Statlonerr.  and  fsmlihes  all  kmdi  ol  fine 
wrilinlpapenaodenimvedyiork  at  wholesale  mca.    Moreover,  ot^n  for  all  the  leading  Periodical*  an  taken,  our 

CATALOGUES 

The  AHodadon  has  prepared,  al  a  larte  eipenie,  one  ol  the  moat  tourLiTa  CATALOODBS  of  reneinl  booki  in 
eiislenire.  I1  caven  the  enlue  ranee  of  litemture.  It  also  inciudei  PeriodicaU.  Stationery,  and  vanoiu  Spedaltiei. 
Wbaleille  pric«  are  JilHied  ro  each  llcm.    Thil  cataloiue  will  be  >eaiyiM(>iI^/<>rvc«i/i,  lo  help  pa>  ioTtlie  coet  of 

^cwBook^publiihedBiace  January  III.  i&n,byall  the  leading  nubh^hen.  This,  tocethtrwlthour  cooGdenlTilVhole- 
*^le  diicnunt  iheit,.  will  be  leal  tree  lo  all  memhen  who  kliU  [heir  order  immediately.     Our  ILLUSTRATED 

HOLIDAY  CATALOGUE  of  Boaki.  Calendan,  Stationery,  i<.A  lialidiy  Gills  is  sow  teady,  and  will  be  lenl  tree  of 
choTKetoall  memben,    ll  is  replete  with  popular  and  desiiable  Holid^i/  Books,  all  with  wholesale  prices  anached. 

The  Auociadon  is  NOT  AN  EXPERIMENT,  bavingbetniti  e>ii1eiiserora«B'^^//r>7<  r»r>.    The  propifeton 

As9wiilioni»injpositI^Tit[>lLil1ycnn}-ouli»itTeenieot»ilh  \\=.  niejnben;  in  sboR  to  eetl  boolu  at  tower  price* 
than  aoy  concern  In  the  United  State*.  Our  memben  receive  prompt,  careful  and  lotellirent  attention,  ud  our 
cuabllehment  t*  one  of  the  buoett  in  all  of  busy  Greater  New  York.    All  orden  and  communicatiDns  tboold  be  addiemed 
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£nglidb  IRomanticism  in  tbe  £igbteentb  Genturi? 

By  Henry  A.  Beers.  A  book  that  happily  combines  scholarship  with  a  fresh  and 
engaging  literary  style.  The  author's  pictures  of  the  various  romancers  are  human 
and  sympathetic.    With  gilt  top,  i2mo,  $2.00. 

Audic  anb  Ausicians 

By  Albert  Lavignac.  Edited,  with  a  chapter  on  Music  in  America,  by  H.  E.  Kreh- 
biel,  and  translated  by  William  Marchant.  With  94  illustrations  and  510  extracts 
in  musical  notation.     i2mo.    ( To  b€  published  early  in  December), 

poor  1)uman  Tlatute 

A  Musical  Novel.    By  Elizabeth  Godfrey.    Second  Impression.     i2mo,  $1.50. 

XTOni?  Drum*     B  Oockneie  Soy. 

By  Edwin  Pugh,  author  of  "  King  Circumstance."  With  a  cover  and  10  most  striking 
illustrations  in  color  by  Wm.  Nicholson.    i2mo,  $1.50. 

Tfu  Bookman  said  of  the  author,  in  a  review  of  his  "  KinR  Circumstance  "  (lamo,  $1  .as) :  "  He  has  a  thinking  head, 
a  feeling  heart,  and  a  seeing  eye." 

The  London  TeUgra^  says  of  "Tony  Drum":  "Tony  is  drawn  after  the  likeness  of  Mr.  Barriers  'Sentimental 
Tommy,' different  of  course  in  many  respects.  .  .  .  But,  if  the  book  were  remarkable  for  nothing  else— and  it  forms 
an  extremely  vivid  and  clever  little  study —the  pictures  which  illustrate  it  would  make  it  noticeable." 

7V^  CAftMy^tf  7'/iMr«-/^rra/i/sa]i«of  "TonvDnun":  "The  book  will  make  a  sensation.  .  .  .  One  great  feature 
is  Nicholson's  illustrations.    The  pictures  he  draws  of  low  London  types  are  wonderful." 

HER  LADYSHIP'S  ELEPHANT.     By  D.  D.  Wells.    Cover  by  Nicholson.     Fiflh  Im- 
pression, $1.25 

RUPERT  OF  HENTZAU.    By  ANTHONY  HoPE.  Illustrated  by  Gibson.  Sixth  Impression, 

$1.50 

NEW  EDITION  OF  THE  PRISONER  OF  ZENPA.     By   ANTHONY    HOPE.      Illustrations 
by  Gibson  and  Ince.  $i'5o 

THE  GADFLY.    By  Mrs.  E.  L.  Voynich.    Fifteenth  Impression,  $1.25 

THE  DURKET  SPERRET.    A  Tennessee  Romance.     By  Miss  S.  B.  Elliott.  $1.25 

THE  PUBLISHERS'  LIST  OF  MISCELLANEOUS  BOOKS  with  portraits  of 
Mrs,  Voynich,  Anthony  Hope,  ferome  K,  ferome,  Paul  L,  Ford,  and  eighteen  others, 
free  on  application. 
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VONPEL'S  LUCIPFR.    Leonard  Charuks  Van  Noppbn.    Art  Edition.    f%joo. 
A  metrical  translation  of  this  masterpiece  of  Vondel.  the  greatest  of  the  poets  of 
Holland.    Illustrated  by  the  celebrated  Dutch  artist,  John  Aarts. 

THE  PHILIPPINE  ISLA^DS.    Ramon  Rbybs  Lala.    Illustrated.    U  so. 

Being  the  result  of  yeaurs  of  preparation  by  an  able  man,  who  is  a  native  of  that 
country,  nothing  on  the  subject  can  equal  it. 

MR.  DE  LACY'S  DOUBLE.    Franos  Eugbnb  Storks.    $1.35. 

A  happy  blending  of  romance  and  mystery,  with  many  metaphysical  and  ethical 
problems. 

LYDDY  ;  A  Tale  of  the  Old  South.    Eugsnia  Jonbs  Bacon.    $1.25. 

Treats  of  the  days  before  and  dturing  the  dvil  war,  with  negro  characters  figturinr  as 
hero  and  heroine,  and  dealing  with  their  peculiar  ideas  and  superstitions. 

THE  RAINBOW  OF  UOLD.    Joseph  Altshblbr.    $1.00. 

A  vivid  and  thrilling  description  of  adventures  encountered  on  the  great  plains  of 
America  by  a  party  of  gold  hunters  in  the  days  of  '4Q- 

ORCHARD  FOLK.    Eusabbth  Winthrop  Johnson.    $1.00. 

Two  stories,  both  treating  of  the  picturesque  period  of  old  California,  before  the 
gold  mine  di«icoveries  changed  the  order  of  things. 

LO- lO-KAH.    Vbrnbr  Z.  Rbbd.    Illustrated.    |i.oo. 

A  collection  of  thrilling  Indian  stories,  in  all  of  which  old  Lo-To-Kah  pa:^  a  con- 
spicuous part.    They  are  fanciful  and  dreamy,  or  venturesome  and  dramatic. 

SHE  OP  THE  WEST.    Bailby  Millard.    ^1.00. 

Sixteen  short  stories.    Various  phases  of  life  in  the  far  west  are  presented.    Manv 
types  of  the  Pacific  Coast  woman  appear  prominently.  They  are  fascinating  and  real. 

FANCIES  PR  AM  I:  DIN  FLORENTINb.  HbnrvRussbllWrav.  Illustrated.  $1.00. 
A  series  of  pastels.  A  dainty  volume  which  appeals  strongly  to  peraons  of  poetic 
and  ideal  temperament. 

A  kmtdrod  oUur  excoUtnt  books/or  wmitr  roeuUMg.    Send/or  doscri^ioo  Catalogtu, 
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MESSRS.   BADGER^S   NEW    BOOKS 

STRUAN,  f>y  JUUA  MAGRUDER 

lamo,  doth,  $i.5a 

This  new  novel  by  Miss  Masrruder  has  never  appeared  in  serial  form  and  is  by  far  her  most  im- 
portant piece  of  work.  The  mottf  of  the  story  is  found  in  Emerson's  line,  **  When  halt-gods  go,  the 
gods  arrive."  and  it  is,  in  effect,  the  study  of  three  love  problems  in  a  man's  Hfe.  Its  treatment  is 
unusual  and  exceptionally  strong,  rendering  it  a  book  that  is  likely  to  be  widely  read  and  discussed. 

HER  MAJESTY  THE  KING,  hf  JAMES  JEFFREY  ROCHE 

lamo,  cloth,  $1.35. 

This  Romance  of  the  Harem^  as  it  is  sub-titled,  is  quite  unlike  any  other  that  was  ever  written. 
The  publishers  believe  that  no  one  who  reads  it  will  be  disappointed.  It  has  seventeen  illustrations 
by  Prank  Bird  Masters  that  alone  are  worth  the  price  of  the  book. 

PEPYS'  GHOST,  by  EDVIN  EMERSON,  JR.,  and  COL.  THEODORE  ROOSEVELT 

xamo,  old  style  boards,  $1.35. 

His  wanderings  in  Greater  Gotham  and  His  Adventures  in  the  Spanish  War,  together  with  His 
Minor  Exploits  on  the  Field  of  Love  and  Fashion,  with  His  Thoughts  thereon.  Reciphered  and  an> 
notated  by  Edwin  Emerson.  Jr.,  with  a  characteristic  introduction  by  Theodore  Roosevelt.  When 
we  say  that  a  large  part  of  the  volume  was  dictated  by  Pepys  to  Mr.  Emerson  when  the  latter  was 
in  the  guard-house  ot  the  Rough  Riders— because  of  his  free  communications  to  the  press~we  give 
some  idea  of  the  decided  raciness  of  the  volume. 

THE  THEATRE  AND  THE  STATE,  by  SIR  HENRY  IRVING 

xamo,  cloth,  75  cents. 

An  essay  by  this  famous  actor  on  the  relation  of  the  Theatre  to  the  State.  It  is  a  volume  that  will 
appeal  to  both  litterateur  and  theatre-goer.    With  portrait  in  photogravure. 

THE  FAIRY  SPINNING  VHEEL,  l>y  CATULLE  MENDES 

Quarto,  cloth,  $3.00. 

In  this  new  book  of  fairy  stories  M.  Mend6s  opens  for  us  a  new  fairydom.  aland  full  of  the  quaint- 
est  turns  and  endings  and  peopled  with  the  most  delightful  folk  The  stories  are  all  new^  and  no 
insatiable  little  lover  of  fairy  tales  will  rest  easy  untillt  is  his.  or  hers.  There  are  fourteen  stories, 
each  of  which  has  a  charming  full-page  picture  by  Marion  L.  Peabody. 

ADOBELAND  STORIES,  l>y  VERNER  Z.  REED 

xamo,  cloth,  $x.oa 

This  new  book  bv  the  author  of  Lo-  To^Kah  and  Tales  of  the  Sunland  contains  his  most  finished 
work,  six  romantic,  imaginative  tales  of  the  "Sad  South-west."  Both  cover  and  title-page  are  de- 
cidedly out  of  the  ordinary. 


THE  CHILDREN  OF  THE  NIGHT 

A  Book  of  Poems.  By  Edwin  Arlington 
Robinson.  i6mo.  Cloth,  ornamental,  ft.as, 
net.    50  copies  on  vellum,  $3.00  net. 

The  adeauate  expression  of  one  who  is  both 
thinker  ana  artist. —  The  Outlook. 

A  strong  and  distinctive  note  of  song.~  The  Dial. 

Mr.  Robinson  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  his 
remarkably  able  work,  which  is  as  fine  as  any- 
thing done  in  America  for  many  years.— CV»ai»- 
natt  Comnurciai'  Tribune. 

SPIKENARD 

Devotional  Love  Poems  by  LAURENCE  Hous- 
MAN.     With  a  cover  design  by  the  author. 
Octavo,  $1.50  net.  Edition  limited  to  xou  copies. 
Pull  of  peace,  of  reverential  awe.   and  of  a 
splendid  Catholicity,  Is  this  new  volume  of  poems 
by  Mr.  Hoosman.    Breathing,  as  they  do,  of  con- 
trition and  repentance,  the  poems  lift  one's  spirit 
above  the  strue  of  the  worla.  and  leave  one  with 
the  bold  optimism  that  springs  from  the  holy 
note  of  love. 


RATIONAL  HOME  GYMNASTICS 

By  Hartvig  Nissen,  Acting  Director  of 
Physical  Training,  Boston  Public  Schools. 
With  nearly  50  full-page  illustrations  from 
photographs.    Cloth,  x6mo,  $i.oa 

Professor  Nissen  has  condensed  the  knowledge 
gained  during  his  twenty  years'  experience  as  a 
teacher  of  physical  culture  and  medical  gymnas- 
tics into  a  concise,  convenient,  and  comprehensive 
manual  of  rational  home  gymnastics.  No  better 
guide  and  hand-book  has  been  published. 

POEMS 

By  Philip  Becker  GOETZ.  T6mo.  Cloth,  fi.as. 
Edition  limited  to  400  copies. 

Goetz  is  a  man  of  tender,  human  sympathies, 
and  a  man  of  wholesome  faith.  .  .  .  He  sees 
clearly.  He  has  no  patience  with  sentimentality, 
or  with  a  poet's  posings.  If  he  fulfils  the  promise 
of  the  present,  this  little  volume  will  in  a  few 
years  be  rare  and  yuXyxAXA^^Brookiyn  Eagle. 


BOTOLPH  CLASSICS 

A  series  of  small  volumes  selected  from  the  masterpieces  of  the  world's  poets ;  artistically  bound 
after  designs  by  MR.  Prank  Bird  Masters,  and  the  text  enclosed  by  colored  decorations  of  great 
charm.    Each  volume  in  a  box.    xsmo,  cloth,  $1.00  each. 

I.    Certain  Maxims  of  Haflz.    By  Rudyard  Kipling, 
a.    The  Dream  of  Eugene  Aram.    By  Thomas  Hood.  3.    The  Raven.    By  Edgar  Allen  Poe. 

Other  Volumes  In  Preparation. 

NEW  PALL  CATALOQUE  and  a  sample  copy  of  THE  LITERARY 
REVIEW   free    on    request,    if    you    mention   THE  BOOKilAN. 

RICHARD  Q.  BADGER  &  CO.,  Boston 
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CHRONICLE  AND   COMMENT 


Mr.  Austin  Dobson  recently  wrote  the 
following  lines  in  a  copy  of  the  works 
of  Poe: 

I  wonder  when  America  will  know 

That  much  her  greatest  bard  is  Edgar  Poe, 

I  say  this  reminiscent  and  defiant 

Of  Boker,  Tabb,  and  Longfellow,  and  Bryant. 

The  combination  of  names  in  the 
fourth  line  strikes  us  as  rather  amusing. 

Mr.  Zangwill  was  passing  up  Fifth 
Avenue  one  Sunday  afternoon  recently, 
and  his  striking  appearance  made  him 
the  cynosure  of  many  eyes.  It  seemed 
to  us  that  there  could  be  no  mistaking 
his  identity.  But  imagine  our  amuse- 
ment upon  overhearing  the  information 
conveyed  by  a  self-complacent  looking 
young  woman  to  her  companion,  who 
was  evidently  curious  but  baffled.  "Why, 
dear,  don^t  you  know,"  said  the  knowing 
one,  "it's  a  Filipino !" 

We  have  received  an  interesting  letter 
from  Mr.  Frederick  S.  Dickson  of  Phila- 
delphia, in  which  he  writes  at  length 
about  Thackeray's  King  Glumpus  (pub- 
lished in  the  December  Bookman),  and 
other  Thackeray  matters  interesting  to 
the  bibliographer.  The  letter  arrived  too 
late  for  publication  this  month,  but  will 
appear  in  our  next  number. 

A  subscriber  in  California  writes  us 
a  three-page  letter  in  which  gentle  pro- 
test and  compliment  mingle  with  that 
balmy  sense  of  humour  born  of  kinder 
skies  than  favour  us  in  the  East.  As 
this  subscriber  received  the  Christmas 
Bookman  only  on  the  fifth  of  December, 


he  rightly  complains  that  he  had  no 
chance  to  send  in  a  list  of  the  most  popu- 
lar illustrated  books  requested  by  us  on 
that  date.  The  result  of  these  votes,  by 
the  way  has  been  postponed  until  the 
February  number.  "Let  me  suggest,'* 
chides  our  correspondent  yet  again, 
"that  your  Letter- Box  has  been  fwn  est 
for  some  numbers  past,  and  your  belated 
invitation  affords  me  a  decent  excuse  for 
addressing  you.  Not  to  receive  The 
Bookman  within  a  reasonable  time  is 
bad  enough,  but  to  read  The  Bookman 
without  its  Letter-Box  is  like  eating  an 
tgg  w^ithout  salt !  Let  us  then  have  some 
more  salt."  Very  good.  See  page  482. 

One  of  Dean  Farrar's  novels  has  been 
dramatised  by  Mr.  Chillingham  Hunt,  a 
well-known  English  elocutionist.  The 
Dean  has  expressed  satisfaction  with  the 
play,  which  is  completed,  and  the  next 
interesting  event  will  be  the  production. 
Will  Dean  Farrar's  play,  we  wonder, 
compete  with  The  Sign  of  the  Cross  or 
perhaps  The  Christian  f 

Mr.  H.  G.  Wells  has  recovered  from 
his  recent  severe  illness,  and  is  beguil- 
ing the  tedium  of  convalescence  with  the 
writing  of  a  humorous  novel.  A  new 
story  of  his,  entitled  IVhen  the  Sleeper 
IVakeSy  will  appear  in  serial  form  in  the 
Graphic  early  in  the  year. 

The  death  of  another  well-known  nov- 
elist fast  following  on  Harold  Frederic's 
decease,  marked  the  close  of  the  old 
year.  William  Black,  whose  last  novel, 
Wild  Eclin,  was  published  recently,  died 
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on  December  loth,  at  his  home  in 
Brighton,  England.  He  was  born  in 
1841  in  Glasgow,  where  his  first  jour- 
nalistic work  was  clone  at  the  age  of 
seventeen.  He  was  a  facile  writer,  and 
ready  at  turning  his  hand  to  any  kind 
of  work  on  a  newspaper.  By  turns  he 
was  dramatic  critic,  musical  critic,  re- 
viewer and  sub-editor  of  the  Glasgow 
IVeekly  Ciliccn.  He  left  that  cit\'  tor 
London  in  1864.  and  continued  in  jour- 
nalism until  1875.  He  was  at  one  time 
the  editor  of  the  London  Rcrieu;  and 
again  of  the  Examiner.  His  mind  was 
early  turned  to  the  writing  of  fiction — 
his  first  story  was  written  before  he  left 


WILLIAM  BLACK. 

Glasgow,  but,  as  he  himself  once  said, 
"there  was  nothing  in  it."  Love  or  Mar- 
riage, published  in  1867,  benefitted  by 
his  experience  as  war  correspondent  for 
the  Morning  Star,  during  the  campaign 
between  Prussia  and  Austria,  but  it 
made  no  stir.  With  hi  Silk  Attire  and 
Kilmeny.  which  succeeded,  he  began  to  at- 
tract attention,  and  A  Daughter  of  Heth 
not  only  increased  his  popularity,  but 
gave  a  sure  footing  for  the  novels 
which  quickly  followed,  among  which 
the  most  popular  were  The  Strange  Ad- 
ventures of  a  Phaeton,  A  Princess  of 
Tkule,  Madcap  Violet  and  Macleod  of 
Dare.    His  greatest  success  was  achieved 


by  A  Princess  of  Tkule,  rivalled  perhaps 
by  A  Daughter  of  Heth.  Tom  Cassilis. 
better  known  as  the  "Whaup,"  in  this 
novel,  is  his  most  famous  character. 
While  Mr.  Black  had  reached  the  height 
of  his  popularity  before  the  publication 
of  Macleod  of  Dare,  it  is  claimed  that  a 
new  book  by  him  was  as  eagerly  read 
to-day  as  it  was  ten  years  ago,  at  least 
in  this  country.  The  great  regret  in  the 
case  of  Harold  Frederic's  premature  end. 
is  that  he  was  evidently  still  approaching 
the  zenith  of  his  power  and  prestige  as 
a  novelist. 

H 
The  author  of  The  Refugees  is  himself 
the  hero  of  a  good  story  which  the 
Academy  relates.  A  little  Irish  town 
possesses  a  convent  ruled  by  a  Mother 
Superior,  whose  eyes  have  seen  their  best 
days.  Going  lately  into  the  local  book- 
seller's shop,  she  picked  up  a  volume 
which  she  thought  was  written  by  Canon 
Doyle,  a  dignitary  of  renown  in  those 
parts.  She  bought  it,  and  had  it  read 
aloud  for  edification  at  the  midday  meal 
of  the  community.  The  edification  in 
the  opening  chapters  seemed  far  to  seek. 
Never  had  love-making  been  so  freely 
alluded  to  within  those  secluded  walls. 
The  novices  were  thriiied.  "Well,  well," 
said  the  Mother  Superior,  "the  dear 
Canon  is  preparing  us  (or  a  miracle  of 
grace.  The  frivolous  flirt,  by  the  mercy 
of  Heaven,  no  doubt  ends  by  taking 
the  veil."'  Then  came  the  awakening. 
Someone  eagerly  peering  into  the  vol- 
ume perceived  that  the  title-page  bore 
the  word  Conan  instead  of  Canon.  The 
discovery  reached  the  ears  of  the  Mother 
Superior.  "Well,  well,"  she  said,  "the 
bookseller  of  whom  we  bought  the  book 
is  a  pious  man,  and  now  that  we  have 
paid  for  it,  we  should  be  wasteful  not  to 
read  it  to  the  end."  What  she  decreed 
was  duly  done;  and  it  is  Mr.  Conan 
Doyle's  fault  if  all  succeeding  books 
chosen  for  community  perusal  have 
seemed  to  be  exceedingly  dull. 


"Is  Mr.  J.  M.  Barrie  dead?"  writes  a 
correspondent  who  encloses  a  notice 
clipped  from  a  recent  number  of  the  Chi- 
cago Record.  The  notice  purports  to  be 
a  review  of  a  book  called  "Jess,  by  J.  M, 
Barrie,"  and  is  evidently  some  cheap 
illustrated    edition    of    several   chapters 
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of  A   Window  in  Thrums.     The  review 

begins : 

Another  little  glimpse  of  Thrums  and  the 
Thrums  people,  whose  quaint  lives  and  living 
were  so  much  to  him  in  his  fiction,  is  given 
to  us  in  this  posthumous  (!)  work. 

Between  the  predatory  greed  of  the 
publishers  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
crass  ignorance  of  the  reviewer  on  the 
other,  Mr.  Barrie  has  once  more  fallen  a 
victim  to  certain  conscienceless  methods 
of  publication  and  reviewing  which  we 
have  always  deplored  as  one  of  the  blots 
on  our  conduct  of  literature — a  state  of 
things  which,  we  are  happy  to  say,  is  be- 
coming less  possible. 
It 

A  firm  of  publishers,  who  advertised 
the  other  day  for  3  man  to  occupy  a 
position  of  some  importance  in  their 
house,  received  the  following  applica- 
tion : 

Sir  so  I  sawd  in  this  morning  world  thai 
you  wanted  a  good  man  and  if  you  want 
Sutch  I  will  Soot  you  as  I  can  give  the  best 
of  refrence  please  Let  me  no  wat  your  bis 
ness  is  and  Ooblige  I  have  always  worked 
hard  and  would  Like  to  Come  to  the  Sittey 
and  git  a  Studey  plase  (never  Smoked  Dor 
chew  nor  never  was  drunk  yet  and  Can  fur- 
nish refrence  10  that  efect  please  Let  me  heer 
from  you  1  can  give  you  refrence  booth  Siltey 
and  Countrey.  Yours  truely. 


In  an  early  number  of  The  Bookman. 
there  was  published  an  article  on  "The 
Brotherhood  of  All  Creatures,"  in  which 
the  "rabbit"  and  "Uncle  Remus"  stories 
of  Joel  Chandler  Harris,  and  the  Jungle 
books  of  Mr.  Kipling  were  considered  as 
being  prophetic  of  certain  relations  of 
man  to  animal  life,  which  are  imperfectly 
realised  now,  but  towards  which  the  race 
is  surely  approaching.  No  book  of  this 
kind  since  then  has  made  the  strong  ap- 
peal to  our  sympathies  which  Bob,  Son 
of  Battle,  by  Alfred  Ollivant  has  done. 
We  are  not  forgetting  that  most  inter- 
esting canine  autobiography  Diomcd. 
published  a  year  ago.  But  Orcrf  Bob 
(Old  Bob),  as  the  book  is  called  in  Eng- 
land, is  of  a  higher  and  nobler  breed. 
This  Cumberland  tale  is  not  only  one  of 
the  best  dog  stories  we  have  read^again 
we  are  not  forgetting  Dr.  Brown's  Rab 
and  His  Frieiids — it  is  a  strong  human 
story  of  dark  passion  and  noble  feeling; 
steeped  in  the  Dalesman's  life  of  sturdy 


toil,  and  with  a  kind  of  beauty  and 
simplicity  that  is  easier  felt  than  defined, 
but  which  gradually  takes  hold,  and  at 
last  wins  the  reader  entirely.  Any  work 
which  throws  a  new  light  of  the  imagina- 
tion upon  the  lower  creatures,  and  lifts 
them  into  closer  relationship  to  man- 
kind ;  which  presents  in  a  new  form  the 
message  of  divine  tenderness  and  patient 
charity:  which  may  quicken  by  its  truth 
and  force  the  movement  toward  a  larger 
benevolence,  is  to  be  welcomed  as  a  con- 


ALFRED   OLLIVANT. 

tribution  to  the  literature  of  humanity. 
Such  a  work  is  Bob.  Son  of  Battle,  recent- 
ly published  by  the  Doubleday  and  Mc- 

Chire  Company. 

<t 

Mr.  Alfred  Ollivant  was  born  in  1874. 
He  is  the  son  of  an  artillery  officer,  and 
was  destined  by  his  father  for  the  army. 
He  was  educated  at  Rugby  and  Wool- 
wich, and  after  passing  through  the  two 
years'  course  at  the  Royal  Military  Acad- 
emy, he  came  out  with  his  commission 
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at  the  head  of  the  list,  Tomb's  Memorial 
scholar,  and  the  winner  of  the  coveted 
saddle  and  bridle.  Two  months  later,  at 
the  age  of  nineteen,  he  joined  the  army, 
and  saw  the  first  step  in  his  ambition 
realised.  Almost  immediately  his  military 
career,  only  begun,  was  abruptly  ended  by 
a  severe  fall  from  a  horse,  which  brought 
oil  a  long  illness,  and  left  him  a  cripple. 
For  two  and  a  half  years  he  hoped  for 
recovery  and  waited,  then  finally  ac- 
cepted the  fact  that  he  would  never  be 
fit  for  service,  and  sent  in  his  papers. 
Reading  in  Stevenson  one  day,  he  came 
on  the  tragic  tale  of  a  collie  in  one  of 
his  essays,  and  something  in  the  evil  end 
of  the  collie  touched  and  fascinated  him. 
"Alas!"  wrote  Stevenson,  "he  was  that 
foulest  criminal  under  trust,  a  sheep 
eater."  Here,  surely,  was  the  very  germ 
of  a  romance,  and  suited  to  the  temper 
of  a  man  who  has  alwavs  been  fond  of 
dogs.  He  ventured  on  a  short  story  with 
sheep-murder  as  the  motive.  The  story 
grew  under  the  cripple's  handling;  the 
character  of  James  Moore  needed  a  foil, 
hence  Adam  McAdam  came  on  the 
scene ;  the  little  Scot  loomed  ever  larger 
in  his  maker's  mind,  until  he  assumed 
the  important  role  he  now  occupies  in 
Boby  Son  of  Battle.  Lying  in  a  spinal 
chair ;  trying  to  make  the  ink  run  uphill 
on  the  table  pinned  across  him ;  hindered 
by  operations  and  physical  difficulties, 
the  young  fellow  nevertheless  wrote  on 
arduously,  rewriting  and  revising,  until 
the  completion  of  the  manuscript  also 
saw  him  crawling  cautiously  out  of  crip- 
pledom  after  undergoing  the  open  air 
cure.  It  is  an  unpretentious  tale,  hon- 
estly and  plainly  told,  but  we  shall  be 
much  mistaken  if  Mr.  Ollivant  does  not 
find  that  the  arrows  of  outrageous  for- 
tune have  been  winged  with  kindest  in- 
tent after  all.  He  is  but  twenty-five,  and 
we  shall  look  with  eagerness  for  his  next 
book.  Meanwhile,  Bob,  Son  of  Battle,  or 
Ozvd  Bob  will  bring  its  own  reward. 

It 
As  we  go  to  press  we  learn  that  the 
Doubleday  and  McClure  Company  are 
just  publishing  the  biography  of  the  late 
Professor  Henry  Drummond  by  George 
Adam  Smith.  We  are  told  that  there 
has  been  a  great  demand  for  the  book  in 
advance;  in  Scotland  alone  more  than 
four  thousand  copies  have  been  ordered 
before  publication.  Dr.  Smith  had  placed 


in  his  hands  by  the  Drummond  family, 
who  selected  him  as  the  biographer,  all 
the  journals  and  letters  of  Professor 
Drummond,  and  in  addition  some  un- 
published addresses  to  young  men  which 
will  form  an  appendix  to  the  book.  To 
begin  with,  Dr.  Smith  has  had  a  most 
fascinating  subject  for  a  biography,  and 
a  writer  who  can  bring  Isaiah  down  to 
modern  times  and  make  him  live  in  the 
imagination  of  modern  men,  as  Dr. 
Smith  has  done  in  the  Expositor's  Bible, 
cannot  but  make  an  intensely  interesting 
and  most  human  story  of  the  life  of  his 
friend.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the 
book  was  promised  for  publication  before 
Christmas.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in 
order  to  keep  this  promise  the  American 
publishers  printed  the  book  and  bound 
the  whole  edition  in  less  than  a  week 
after  the  arrival  of  the  final  copy  from 
England.  It  is  a  large  work  of  nearly 
six  hundred  pages. 

It 

An  English  traveller,  wandering 
among  the  unfrequented  b)rways  of  rural 
England,  came  upon  the  following  epi- 
taph in  Lincolnshire : 

Here  lies  an  honest  lawyer: 
And  that's  STRANGE; 
He  never  lied  before. 

It  was  a  countryman  of  the  Fens,  too, 
who  produced  an  inscription  with  great 
pride  for  this  same  traveller  to  gaze 
upon.  It  was  written  in  the  modern 
style  on  the  back  of  an  envelope,  and 
the  owner  treasures  it  with  a  snuff-box 
of  "Bobbie  Burns,"  for  which  (so  he 
said)  he  has  received  an  offer  of  £200. 

Marie  Corelli. 

With  best  wishes. 

Sept.  I2th,  1897. 

Fancy  that  now! 

I? 

A  third  large  edition  of  Marion  Craw- 
ford's Ave  Roma  Immortalis,  has  just 
been  issued.  Mr.  Crawford  seems  to  be 
fairly  in  the  way  of  becoming  popular 
as  an  historian  of  Rome  as  well  as  its 
novelist.  The  curious  will  find  in  the 
pages  of  this  historical  narrative  a  great 
deal  of  groundwork  and  many  of  the 
plots  which  have  gone  to  the  making  of 
his  more  popular  novels  in  the  Saraci- 
nesca  series.  Few  of  us  have  known 
what  an  unworked  mine  of  material  Mr. 
Crawford  had  discovered  in  the  Mother 
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of  Cities  as  one  after  another  of  his 
famous  Italian  novels  were  being  pub- 
lished. 

(t 

In  the  new  story  which  Messrs.  H.  S. 
Stone  and  Company  have  recently  pub- 
lished for  Mr.  Henry  James  in  America, 
the  author  shows  himself  a  past  master 
in  the  art  of  shadow  painting.  The  play 
is  enacted  behind  the  scenes;  only  in 
the  intervals  and  at  odd  moments  do  the 
actors  appear.  His  nameless  heroine  is 
a  mere  spectator  of  the  shadow  play — a 
kind  of  !a*ter-day  Lady  of  Shalott  im- 
mured belfind  the  prosaic  lattice  screen 
of  the  post  office  in  "a  British  grocer's 
shop.  To  her  "shadows  of  the  world  ap- 
pear" in  the  lines  and  spaces  of  tele- 
graph forms,  and  instead  of  counting 
stitches  she  counts  words.  She  looks  up 
when  Sir  Launcelot  passes,  and  then,  be- 
ing at  last  "sick  of  shadows,"  she  marries 
Mudge.  The  outlining  of  Mudge  is  one 
of  the  best  things  in  the  book.  When 
you  have  finished  reading  In  the  Cage, 
you  will  turn  back  over  the  pages  to 
make  his  acquaintance  better,  with  his 
orderly  little  pocketbook  and  intermin- 
able calculations.  His  role  in  life  was 
to  be  a  grocer,  and  into  grocery,  there- 
fore, he  concentrated  the  forces  of  his 
being.  An  admirable,  loyal,  and  single- 
hearted  little  man  was  Mudge,  worthy  of 
a  shop  in  Piccadilly. 


"If  what  your  Majesty  commands  be 
possible,  your  Majesty  may  count  it  as 
already  done.  If  it  be  impossible,  your 
Majesty  may  rest  assured  that  it  shall  be 
done."  The  historic  answer  of  the 
French  courtier  is  quoted  by  Mr.  Henry 
Harland  in  the  Academy  as  symbolising, 
in  a  way,  the  attitude,  or,  at  least,  one  of 
the  attitudes  of  Mr.  Henry  James  to- 
wards his  art.  Mr.  James  is  constantly 
undertaking  the  impossible,  he  says,  and 
constantly  achieving  it.  Mr.  James  the 
critic,  has  more  than  once  reminded  us 
that  the  writer  of  stories  is,  after  all,  just 
a  painter  of  pictures.  Most  painters  of 
pictures  prudently  confine  their  efforts 
to  the  representation  of  the  wholly  ob- 
vious ;  a  few  more  intrepid  spirits  (Chiide 
Rolands  approaching  the  Dark  Tower) 
dare  the  half  obvious,  the  clear  obscure. 
But  Mr.  James  boldly  attacks  visions  to 
the  common  eye  invisible — so  Mr.  Har- 


land claims — and  paints  them  and  makes 
them  visible  and  lovely.  "The  story  that 
can  be  told  is  not  worth  telling" — one 
might  almost  fancy  that  Mr.  James  had 
emblazoned  that  proverb  over  his  study 
door.  Mr.  Harland  continues:  "Rigor- 
ously, invariably  he  sets  himself  to  tell 
the  story  that  cannot  be  told  and  tells  it. 
Who  else  could  have  told  the  story  of 
What  Maisie  Knew,  or  the  story  of  'The 
Private    Life,'    or    the    story    of    'The 


HENRV  JAMES  AS  SEEN 


Coxon  Fund.'  or  the  story  of  'The 
Author  of  the  Dead'  to  select  a  few  of 
Mr.  James's  stories  at  haphazard  ?  Above 
all,  who  else  could  have  told  the  story  of 
"The  Turn  of  the  Screw,'  in  Mr.  James's 
latest  volume,  The  Two  Magics?  Some- 
body, writing  elsewhere  the  other  day  of 
that  masterpiece,  suggested  that  the 
power  which  had  enabled  Mr.  James  to 
"bring  it  oH'  was  nothing  less  than  'a 
third  magic'     And.  indeed,  to  tell  the 


"RUBAIYAT ''window  EXI 


story  of  two  little  English  children  pur- 
sued to  their  destruction  by  two  particu- 
larly hideous  and  evil  ghosts,  and  not  to 
make  the  story  ugly,  not  to  make  it  hor- 
rible, sinister,  repulsive,  not  to  make  it 
ridiculous  either,  but  to  make  it  beauti- 
ful, simply  and  entirely  beautiful,  might 
well  strike  one  as  a  performance  requir- 
ing supernatural  aid.  .Analysed,  how- 
ever, 'the  third  magic'  will  perhaps  turn 
out  to  be  just  a  finer,  intenser  insight 
than  that  of  Other  artists,  ser\'ecl  by  a 
technique  nearer  to  perfection." 


DOXEV  S  BOOKSHOP,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


The  enterprise  and  daring  of  literary 
Chicago  is  proverbial.  A  lady  now  liv- 
ing in  the  "Windy  City,"  toward  which 
the  spices  of  the  RubAiydt  have  been 
wafted  from  the  Orient  lately,  claims  to 
have  heard  Edward  FitzGeraM  lecture  in 
Xew  England.  Another  Chicago  lady 
apologises  for  printing  the  Omar-Fitz- 
Gerald  poem  in  her  society  paper,  and 
thus  depriving  many  American  publish- 
ers of  their  just  deserts,  on  the  ground 
that  it  is  only  one  of  Omar's  poems, 
which  together  fill  a  large  volume,  and 
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is  "becoming  very  popular ;  everybody  is 
reciting  it — even  the  boys  are  whistling 
it  in  the  streets."  One  wonders  what  ex- 
cuse the  editors  of  the  Critic  have  to 
offer  for  publishing  the  poem  entire  in 
their  last  number. 

K 

Is  there  a  boom  in  the  Rubdiydt  of 
Omar  Khayyam?  It  would  seem  so  from 
the  number  of  editions  in  various  trans- 
lations and  paraphrases  decked  inholiday 
attire,  expensive  and  inexpensive,  that 
have  crowded  in  upon  our  shelves  dur- 
ing the  last  few  weeks.  Aside  from  the 
Rubaiyat  itself,  there  has  been  a  recent 
accumulation  of  literature  on  the  subject. 
From  Messrs.  L.  C.  Page  and  Company, 
of  Boston,  we  have  just  received  what 
purports  to  be  a  romance  of  Old  Persia 
by  no  less  an  Omarian  than  Mr.  Nathan 
Haskell  Dole.  It  is  entitled  Omar  the 
Tentmaker.  and  the  frontispiece  illustra- 
tion by  Frank  T.  Merrill  is  certainly 
very  suggestive  of  the  poet,  who  sang 
of  wine,  women  and  song.  And  now  Mr, 
Doxey,  of  San  Francisco,  adds  to  his 
famous  window  exhibits  a  Rubaiyat  win- 
dow, a  photograph  of  which  he  has  been 
kind  enough  to  send  us.  It  is,  we  think, 
one  of  the  most  successful  of  his  exhibi- 
tions. Chicago  would  seem  to  be 
no  less  enthusiastic,  as  is  evidenced  by 
the  offering  on  another  page  from  one  of 
Omar  Khayyam's  most  ardent  lovers, 
Mr.  Irving  Way.  The  next  development 
that  we  expect  to  witness  is  an  Omar 
Khayyam  club  springing  up  somewhere 
in  America.  There  is  one  already  in 
London,  which  has  flourished  for  a  num- 
ber of  years,  and  numbers  among  its 
members  many  worthy  and  prominent 
hterary  men. 

The  custom  of  making  special  win- 
dow exhibits  of  a  far-famed  author's 
works  has  become  prevalent  among 
Eastern  bookshops,  also,  but  it  is  due  to 
Mr.  Doxey  to  state  that  he  was  the  orig- 
inator of  the  scheme.  The  idea  belongs 
to  Mr.  Doxey's  son,  who  has  planned 
and  dressed  all  the  window  exhibits 
which  Mr.  Doxey  hashad.most  of  which, 
if  not  all.  have  been  illustrated  in  The 
BooK.M.\N.  Mr.  Doxey  is  a  man  of  great 
energv  and  determination,  and  it  is 
through  his  efforts  that  the  publication 
of  books  has  been  made  possible  in  San 
Francisco.    The  publication  of  the  Lark, 


which  first  appeared  in  May,  1895,  did 
more  than  all  else  perhaps  to  force  the 
barriers  which  separated  the  East  from 
the  West.  By  the  way,  Mr.  Doxey  has 
just  issued  The  Lark  Almanack  1899,  and 
The  Purple  C<nv!  in  which  the  best  of 
the  pictures  and  rhymes,  which  made  The 
Lark  famous,  has  been  republished.  The 
Sign  of  the  Lark  which  swings  over  Mr. 
Doxey's  door  was  originally  designed  as 
a  poster  for  the  first  number  of  the  Lark 
bv  Mr.  Bruce  Porter,  and  was  modelled 


and  carved  by  Mr.  Piper.  Mr.  Doxey 
deserves  recognition  for  the  service 
which  he  is  rendering  literature  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  in  the  face  of  so  much  dis- 
couragement and  difficulty.  We  hope 
that  the  Sign  of  the  Lark  will  swing  for 
long  over  his  threshold  as  a  token  of  en- 
couragement to  Western  publishers,  and 
as  a  mark  of  Western  enterprise. 

The  Lark  ceased  singing  over  a  year 
ago,  when  Mr.  Gelett  Burgess  left  San 


Francisco  tor  the  East,  where  he  tarried 
a  while  before  transporting  himself  and 
his  Purple  Cow  to  London.  The  light- 
hearted  humourist  of  the  West,  and  crea- 
tor of  the  fanciful  Vivette  has  had  his 
ups  and  downs  since  he  went  to  live  in 
Grub  Street,  and  he  would  seem  to  be 
very  much  in  the  "downs"  just  at  pres- 
ent, judging  by  his  pictured  report.  Does 
Mr.  Doxey  never  sing  of  an  evening. 
"Oh,  where  is  my  wandering  boy  to- 
night?" Look  on  this  picture,  dear  Mr. 
Doxey,  and  call  the  prodigal  home. 
■( 
The  Outlook  recently  invited  a  vote 
from  its  readers  on  the  most  important 
ten  books  published  during  the  year  end- 
ing September  30th,  1^8.  The  ten 
books  named  by  the  majority  are  as  fol- 
lows, in  the  order  of  preference  indicated 
by  the  vote.  It  is  interesting  to  notice 
that  five  books  out  of  the  ten  were  pub- 
hshed  by  the  Macmillan  Company. 
The  Life  and  Letters  of  Tennyson,  edited  by 
his  son,  Hallani,  Lord  Tennyson.  The 
Macmillan  Company. 
Helbeck   of    Bannisdale.   by    Mrs.    Hnmphry 

Ward.     The   Macmillan  Company, 
The  Story  of  Gladstone's  Life,  by  Justin  Mc- 
Carthy.   The  Macmillan  Company, 
Caleb  West,  by  F.  Hopkinson  Smith.  Hough- 
ton, Mifflin  and  Company. 
The  Workers,  by  Walter  A.  Wyckoff.  Charles 
Seribner's  Sons. 


Bismarck,  by   Dr.   Moriti   Busch.     The   Mac- 
millan Company, 
Penelope's   Progress,  by   Kale   Douglas  Wig- 
gin.     Houghton,  Miffiin  and  Company. 
The   Letters  of   Elizabeth   Barrett   Browning, 
edited  by  F,  G,  Kenyon,     The  Macmillan 
Company. 
Rupert  of  Hentzau,  by  Anthony  Hope.   Henry 

Holt  and  Company, 
Old  Virginia  and   Her   Neighbours,   by  John 
Fiskc.     Houghton.  Mifflin  and  Company. 
*t 
Messrs.    Dodd,   Mead  and   Company 
announce   that  they   expect   to  publish 
Professor   James   Schouler's   sixth   and 
final  volume  of  his  History  of  the  United 
Slates,  in  the  earlv  autumn.  , 

« 
Mr.  R,  H.  Russeli,  who  has  just  pub- 
hshed  Anthony  Hope's  dainty  little 
comedy.  The  Adventure  of  the  Lady 
Ursula,  to  which  E.  H.  Sothern  and  Vir- 
ginia Harned  have  given  popularity  on 
the  stage,  is  also  printing  Trelawny  of 
the  Wells,  by  A.  W.  Ptnero,  now  appear- 
ing with  great  success  at  the  Lyceum 
Theatre,  Mr.  Russell  is  drawing  on  the 
scenes  of  the  acted  play  for  illustrations, 
as  he  did  with  The  Adventure  of  the  Lady 
Ursula,  and  it  will  probably  be  February 
before  the  book  is  ready.  The  Ptnero 
Birthday  Book,  published  by  Mr,  Heine- 
mann  in  England,  and  by  Mr.  Russell 
over  here  some  months  ago,  ought  to 


find  favour  at  this  time  with  those 
who  like  this  sort  of  thing.    It  con- 
tains   a    portrait    of    Mr.     Pinero.    f 
similar  to  that  reproduced  in  con-    ' 
nection  with  the  notice  of  Trelawiv 
in  this  number.    Here  is  the  quota- 
tion for  the  first  day  of  the  year: 
"We  will  start   hfe  anew — always  , 
seeking  for  the  best  that  we  can  do. 
always  trying  to  repair  the  worst  ;i 
that  we  have  done." 
« 

Evelyn  Imies  has  evidently-  dis- 
agreed with  Mr.  Andrew  Lang.  In 
Cosmopolis  he  has  a  tilt  with  Mr. 
George  Moore  over  it  on  the  sci"^re 
of  its  psychology  and  sex  problems. 
That  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  as 
Mr.  Lang  cares  not  for  iliese 
things,  and  Mr.  Moore  cares  for  lit- 
tle else.  Here  are  a  few  spirited 
paragraphs  of  Mr.  Lang's  criticism  : 

An  Irishman  without  Kumour  is  cap- 
able of  anything,  and  Mr.  George 
Moore  has  proved  capable  of  wriiing 
Evelyn  Innes. 

Sir  Owen  himself  meant  to  exhibit 
''books  of  a  lighter  kind,"  and  selected 
a  passage  from  one  which  does  noi 
seem  so  very  light.  The  text  begins. 
"I  am  a  man  of  the  Homeric  time." 
Men  laere  men  in  the  Homeric  lime. 
Their  very  vices  were  manly  and  nat- 
ural, and  they  could  not  have  endured 
a  page  of  Eveiyn  Innts. 

The  story  becomes  a  tract;  the  peo- 
ple are  the  puppets  of  the  tract-writer; 
and  the  Ulick  puppet  is  a  mere  study 
of  a  contemplated  affectation,  an  isol- 
ated freak  in  the  great  business  of 
forced  originality. 

That  Mr.  Andrew  Lang  is  in- 
clined at  times  to  be  "toplofty"  in 
his  notions  is  happily  caricatured 
in  the  attenuated  form  which  that 
"happy  hypocrite,"  MaxBeerbohm, 
has  recently  attributed  to  him  in  the 
Academy,  and  which  we  herewith 
reproduce. 

■t 

In  a  recent  number  of  the  Atad- 
emy,  the  editor  stated  that  in  defer- 
ence to  the  request  of  a  subscriber 
any  mention  of  Mr.  Kipling  or  his 
work  would  be  omitted  for  a  week. 
But  the  editor  was  outwitted  by  a 
contributor,  who  published  in  that 
very  numlier,  a  review  of  the  new 
Ufc  of  Charles  Ste^varl  Panie/I.  im- 
der  the  caption,  "The  Man 
Who  Would  be  King." 


the  succeeding  issue  of  the  Acad- 
emy, another  reader  wrote  as  fol- 
lows. "I  beg  to  say  that  if  any  lit- 
irary  paper  in  this  kingdom  will 
utidL'rtake  to  refrain  from  men- 
tioning Omar  Khayyam  for  one 
month.  I  will  subscribe  to  it  for 
one  year  and  pay  in  advance."  The 
AcaJeniy  briskly  accepted  its  cor- 
ri'npondent's  conditions  at  once, 
ami  sent  him  an  annual  subscrip- 
linii  form. 

K 
Here  is  a  story  told  by  Rudyard 
Kipling.  His  lather,  John  Kipling, 
wciU  to  pay  a  visit  to  an  Indian 
Rajah  who  was  about  to  bring 
home  a  queen.  The  elder  Kipling 
bad  been  engaged  in  the  decora- 
tions of  the  palace,  and  its  owner 
showed  him  the  gifts  of  stufTs  and 
perfumes  he  had  procured  for  his 
coming  spouse.  The  Rajah  also 
sent  for  his  jewel  caskets,  and  asked 
Mr.  Kipling  to  assist  him  in  select- 
iiifl  the  gems  to  be  included  in  the 
marriage  gifts.  They  were  of  ex- 
traordinary size  and  value,  such 
gems  as  are  seldom  seen  except  in 
the  East,  and  to  the  artist  the  selec- 
tion was  a  pleasure.  Finally  he 
lifted  a  wonderful  diamond,  one  of 
the  choicest  gems  in  the  collection, 
and  said:  "You  should  send  this. 
N'o  woman  could  resist  it."  The 
Rajah  looked  up,  caught  it.  and 
held  it  jealously  to  his  breast.  Then, 
slowly  replacing  it  in  the  casket, 
answered,  "Nay,  such  gems  be  not 
for  women." 

We  have  received  from  Messrs. 
E.  R.  Herrick  and  Company  a  new 
ijook   by  Tom   Hall,  entitled   The 

Link  Lady.  Some  Otiier  People,  and 
Myself.  Under  this  heading  the 
author  has  gathered  a  number  of 
sketches  and  stories,  some  short 
and  some  not  so  short,  and  all 
served  up  in  a  light  and  humorous 
vein.  "That  there  is  some  truth." 
says  Mr.  Hall  facetiously  in  his  pre- 
fatory note,  "in  many  of  the 
sketches  contained  in  this  volume, 
is  attested  by  the  fact  that  they 
i2  originally  published  in  Truth. 
ln<leed.  in  them  the  author  has 
made  some  fun  of  his  friends. 
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without  making  an  enemy  of  any  of 
them,  and  more  fun  of  his  enemies  with- 
out making  a  friend  of  any  of  them.  If 
a  profusion  of  pronouns  in  the  first  per- 
son, singular,  is  noticed  in  these  pages, 
the  reader  will  please  remember  that  the 
author  considered  it  wise  to  make  more 
fun  of  himself  than  of  either  his  friends 
or  his  enemies."  The  pubHshers  have 
given  the  book  a  good  form,  and  have 
bound  it  in  a  very  picturesque  cover. 
It 
Mrs.  Ella  Higginson,  who  has  already 
been  introduced  to  the  reading  public 


by  the  Macmillan  Company  through  her 
two  volumes  of  short  stories,  From  tlie 
Land  of  the  Sno'v  Pearls,  and  A  Forest 
Orchid  and  Other  Stories,  now  takes  us 
pleasantly  by  surprise  with  a  httle  book 
of  poems  entitled  IVheii  the  Birds  Go 
North  Again.  There  is  a  distinct  charm 
in  Mrs.  Higginson's  poetry,  especially  in 
her  lyrics,  but  it  is  in  her  sonnets  that 
she  shows  her  power  most.  Not  a  few 
into  whose  hands  this  volume  comes  will 
treasure  it  for  its  touch  of  insight  and  its 
grasp  on  the  tragic  realities  of  hnman 
life.    "Wearing  ont  Love"  is  reminiscent 


of  "James  Lee's  Wife,"  but  Mrs.  Hig- 
ginson has  her  own  note : 

Forgive  you?     .     ,     .     Oh,  of  course, 

A  dozen  times  a  week  I 
We  women  were  created 
Forgiveness  but  to  speak. 

You'd  die  before  you'd  hurt  me 
Intentionally?    .    .    .    True, 

But  it  is  not,  O  dearest. 
The  thing  you  mean  to  do — 

It's  what  you  do,  unthinking, 
That  makes  the  quick  tear  start; 

The  tear  may  be  forgotten — 
But  the  hurt  stays  in  the  heart. 

And   though   I   may  forgive  you 

A  dozen  times  a  day, 
Yet  each  forgiveness  wears,  dear, 

A  little  love  away. 

As  the  impatient  river 

Wears  out  the  patient  sand, 
Or  as  the  fickle  ocean 

Wears  out  the  faithful  land. 

And  one  day  you'll  be  grieving, 

And  chidmg  me,  no  doubt. 
Because  so  much  forgiving 

Has  worn  a  great  love  out. 

And  in  the  last  sonnet,  "In  Absence," 
she  has  caught  the  deeper  note  of  silent, 
hidden  tragedy  so  characteristic  of  Mrs. 
Meynell's  work,  and  has  given  it  poig- 
nant expression. 

Heart   of   my   heart!     Time   was   when   mo- 
ments went 
As  petals  cast  upon  a  rushing  stream. 
So  swift,  so  sweet,  I  could  but  catch  their 


'   all   their   beauty   and   their 


glear 
^   gone 


Long   as   the    long-drawn   i 
Long  as  the  endless  way  to  sweet  Content. 

Von  sea  that  murmurs — is  it  blue  or  gray? 

Yon  moon  that  rises — is  it  dull  or  bright? 
How  shall  I  live  to  meet  another  day. 

How,  having  met  it,  live  on  to  the  night — 
When  all  my  soul  aches  that  thou  art  away. 

.^nd  all  my  being  for  love's  lost  delight? 

It  is  worth  noting  that  several  Ameri- 
can women  have  done  this  successfully 
in  sonnet  form  within  recent  years,  yet 
none  of  them  reaches  the  same  skilled 
artistry  of  form  which  gives  Mrs.  Mey- 
nell  a  place  apart, 

n 

Messrs.  D.  .Appleton  and  Company 
have  recently  published,  in  their  Town 
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and  Country  Library,  a  story  by  an  Eng- 
lish writer  which  has  succeeded  in  at- 
tracting a  good  deal  of  marked  attention 
in  England,  and  which  has  run  through 
several  editions.  It  is  reviewed  among 
our  Novel  Notes  on  another  page,  and 
we  should  like  to  say  here  that  it  is  a 
book  worth  reading  for  its  wit  and  hu- 
mour, its  excellent  dialogue  and  brilliant 
epigrams,  and  Eor  its  fine  sympathy  with 
a  religious  circle  in  England  which  is 
rarely  approached  with  such  understand- 
ing and  noble  feeling.  Miss  Ellen  Thorn- 
eycroft  Fowler,  the  author  of  Concerning 
Isabel  Carnaby,  has  been  known  only  to 
a  small  literary  coterie  heretofore,  by 
some  little  volumes  of  verse,  and  in  her 
novel  some  of  the  most  pleasant  things 
We  carry  away  from  it  are  contained  in 
the  verses  which  serve  for  chapter  head- 
ings. A  few  of  these  things  are  worth 
quoting  here: 

The  little  blind  god.  as  he  softly  trod. 

Did  3  dart  from  his  bow  prepare; 
And  he  sharpened  it  with  a  woman's  wit. 

And  he  feathered  it  with  her  hair. 

As  a  place  of  residence  Eden  was  closed 

When  Adam  and  Eve  left  home; 
And  no  one  can  live  there,  it  is  supposed, 

For  many  a  year  to  come. 
But  now  and  again,  in  the  summer  days, 

The  gardens  are  open  thrown 
That  the  public  may  walk  down  the  grassy 
ways; 

And  nobody  walks  alone. 

Vou  took  my  heart  and  made  it  beat. 
Then  trampled  it  beneath  your  feet 

And  watched   its  cracks  and  creases. 
Unless  I  make  a  great  mistake. 
A  heart  thus  hurt  was  bound  to  break; 
So  say' no  more,  for  pity's  sake. 

But  sweep  up  all  the  pieces. 


Miss  Beatrice  Harraden  has  greatly 
improved  in  health  and  is  making  steady 
progress  with  her  new  novel.     It  will  in 

;all  probability  be  published  m  the  spring 
by  the  Messrs.  Blackwood  in  England 
and  by  Messrs.  Dodd,  Mead  and  Com- 
pany in  this  country.  The  title  which 
Miss  Harraden  had  in  mind  for  this 
novel  two  years  ago  was  /.  Too,  Have 
Passed  Through  Wintry  Terrors,  and 
we  have  not  heard  that  she  has  changed 

"her  mind. 

■t 

Miss  Hilda  Spong.  whose  portrait  we 

publish,  is  an  Enghsh   actress  brought 

•over  by  Mr.  Daniel   Frohman  to  take 


the  same  part  in  Trelatvny  of  the  Wells 
that  she  took  in  the  London  production. 
She  is  a  valuable  addition  to  our  ranks. 
for  of  all  the  fine  work  done  at  the  Ly- 
ceum in  this  play  hers  has  the  most  gen- 
uine Pinero  quality,  the  most  delicate  in- 
tellectual dash  and  lightness.  In  many 
places  where  she  might  get  a  laugh  from 
the  crowd  by  a  little  extra  touch  she 
misses  it  by  an  exquisite  propriety.  If 
she  can  do  other  parts  as  well,  she  is  an 
artist. 

m 

While  commenting  in  these  columns 
last  month  on  the  contrast  which  we  ob- 


HILDA  SPONG. 

served  in  the  treatment  of  the  two  Cock- 
ney stories,  Tony  Drum  and  Mordemly, 
it  occurred  to  us  that  it  might  not  be 
unprofitable  to  hear  what  Mr.  Edwin 
Pugh  had  to  say  of  Mordemly,  and  to 
know  what  Mr.  Pett  Ridge  thought  of 
Tony  Drum,  Since  then  we  have  had 
the  former  question  gratified,  for  in  the 
London  Outlook  Mr.  Pugh  reviews 
Mordemly  under  the  heading,  "Real 
Realism  and  Mr.  Pett  Ridge."  And  Mr, 
Pugh  confirms  thereby  our  statment  that 
in  spite  of  the  depression  and  sadness  of 
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his  literature,  his  view  of  life  is  optimis- 
tic. He  could  not  appreciate  Mord- 
emly  as  he  does ;  he  could  not  write  like 
this  if  it  were  not  so: 

It  is  conceivable  that  there  may  be  men  to 
whom  some  small  comer  of  the  world  appears 
uniformly  sad  and  dismal,  and  I  grant  that 
such  a  man.  if  he  had  the  power,  has  also  the 
right  honestly  to  set  down  his  view  of  things 
and  claim  to  rank  as  a  realist;  but  I  venture 
to  think  that  his  realism  is  a  limited  realism, 
limited  by  his  purblind  outlook,  and  is  not  so 
true  or  so  large  as  that  of  the  artist  who 
shows  us  the  joy  of  life  as  well  as  the  sorrow 
in  their  due  proportions.  To  most  men  the 
world  seems  not  such  a  bad  place  to  live  in, 
after  all.  and  surely  he  who  presents  life  as 
it  appears  to  the  majority  of  mankind  has  the 
best  right  to  call  himself  a  realist. 

Accordingly,  Mr.  Pett  Ridge,  he  says, 
is  a  realist  in  the  truest,  widest  sense  of 
the  term.  He  is  an  artist  wiili  a  sane, 
and  therefore  original  outlook,  Mord- 
cmly  (published  here  as  By  Order  of  the 
Magistrate),  is  replete  with  pure,  spon- 
taneous humour,  full  of  truth,  pathos, 
force  and  dignity.  Beings  more  real 
than  the  people  of  this  book  are  not  to  be 
met.  "Mordenily"  herself,  the  child  of 
the  slums,  is  triumphantly  vital.  If  you 
would  be  amused,  or  if  you  would  be  in- 
terested, know  her  for  her  wit  and  hu- 
mour, study  her  for  the  light  her  simple. 


IRAVE  OF  D,  G,  ROSSETTI,  AT  BIRCHINGTON. 


bold  nature  throws  on  the  eternal  riddle 
of  womanhood — 

For  the  Colonel's  lady 

An'  Judy  O'Grady 
Are  sisters  under  their  skins. 


An  Enghsh  friend  of  ours,  who  has 
a  liking  for  visiting  the  graves  of  famous 
men  and  women,  being  at  the  little  vil- 
lage of  Birch ington-on^Sea  the  other 
day,  naturally  turned  to  the  churchyard 
where  Rossetti  was  laid  to  rest.  A  cross, 
sculptured  beautifully  after  a  design  by 
Ford  Madox  Brown,  marks  the  spot. 
The  inscription  on  it  reads: 
iKic  Sleep* 


DANTE  GABRIEL  ROSSETTI 


BORM  m  LONt>ON 

ILV  ITALIAN,   IlTH   MAV,   iBrf. 
DtEI)  AT  BlftCKIMOTON,  9TH  ApRII.,  iSSj. 

Talking  to  the  old  grave  digger,  he 
found  him  still  awed  by  the  remem- 
brance of  the  crowd  of  strangers  from 
London,  which  invaded  the  little  village 
to  attend  the  funeral  of  Rossetti,  nearly 
seventeen  years  ago.  "We  never  knew 
he  was  great  till  he  died,"  said  he.  "His 
mother  and  Miss  Christina  used  to  come 
and  sit  near  the  grave,  and  took  a  mighty 
interest  in  the  memorial  window  which 
was  placed  in  the  church.  It  looks  much 
more  lovely  when  the  sunlight  is  not  on 
it.  One  side  of  it,  I  am  told,  is  from  a 
painting  by  Mr.  Rossetti."  As  our  friend 
passed  out  of  the  quiet  resting-place 
where  the  poet  and  painter  lies  buried, 
the  last  words  that  fell  on  his  ears  were, 
"Miss  Christina  was  a  sweet  lady." 
It 
Mr.  Watts-Dunton's  remarkable  novel 
Aylii'in  has  passed  into  its  tenth  edition 
in  England,  and  a  second  large  edition 
has  been  published  in  this  country, 
where,  until  now,  the  author,  who  is  a 
literary  recluse,  has  been  practically  un- 
known. Dr.  \V.  Roberston  Nicoll,  who 
reviews  the  book  on  another  page,  and 
gives  some  biographical  information 
about  the  author  in  his  "Literary  Lon- 
don," caused e,  contributes  an  article  on 
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"The    Significance   of   Aylwin"    to    tlie 
Contemporary  Review  for  December. 

■t 

Tlie  character  of  D'Arcy  in  Aylwin, 
it  may  be  said,  has  a  Strong  portrait 
resemblance  to  Rossetti.  The  following 
description  which  Winifred  gives  of 
D'Arcy  has  been  identified  as  true  of  the 
poet: 

I  suppose  I  must  begin  with  his  forehead, 
then.  It  was  almost  of  the  tone  of  marble, 
and  contrasted,  but  not  loo  violently,  with  the" 
thin  crop  of  dark  hair  slightly  curling  around 
the  temples,  which  were  partly  bald.  The 
forehead  in  its  form  was  so  perfect  that  it 
seemed  to  shed  its  own  beauty  over  all  the 
other  features;  it  prevented  me  from  noticing, 
as  I  afterwards  did,  that  these  other  features, 
the  features  below  the  eyes,  were  not  in  them- 
selves beautiful.  The  eyes,  which  looked  at 
me  through  spectacles,  were  of  a  colour  be- 
tween hazel  and  blue-gray,  but  there  were 
lights  shining  within  them  which  were  neither 
gray,  nor  hazel,  nor  blue — wonderful  lights. 
And  it  was  to  these  indescribable  lights,  mov- 
ing and  alive  in  the  depths  of  the  pupils,  that 
his  face  owed  its  extraordinary  attractiveness. 

.  .  .  Between  the  eyes  across  the  top  of 
the  nose,  where  the  bridge  of  the  spectacles 
rested,  there  was  a  strongly  marked  indented 
line  which  had  the  appearance  of  having  been 
made  by  long-continued  pressure  of  the  spec- 
tacle frame.  .  .  .  The  beauty  of  the  face, 
as  I  said  before,  was  entirely  confined  to  the 
upper  portion.  It  did  not  extend  lower  than 
the    cheek    bones,    which    were    well-shaped. 

.  .  .  A  dark-brown  moustache  covered 
the  mouth.  I  have  always  thought  that  a 
mouth  is  unattractive  if  the  lips  are  so  close 
to  the  teeth  that  they  seem  to  stick  to  them ; 
but  on  the  other  hand,  where  the  space  be- 
tween the  teeth  and  the  lips  is  too  great  no 
mouth  can  be  called  beautiful.  I  think.  Now. 
though  the  mouth  of  the  gentleman  was  not 
ill-cut.  the  lips  were  too  far  from  the  teeth.  I 
thought;  they  were  loo  loose,  a  little  baggy. 
in  short.  .  .  ,  When  he  laughed  his  teeth 
were  a  little  too  much  seen,  and  this  gave  the 
mouth  a  somewhat  satirical  expression. 
K 
In  the  Christmas  number  of  the  Pall 
Mall  Magazine,  which  by  the  way,  is  the 
best  nimiber  that  we  have  yet  seen  of  this 
magazine,  and  that  is  saying  a  good  deal, 
Mr.  W.  M.  Rossetti  prints  some  hitherto 
unpublished  scraps  by  his  brother  Dante 
Gabriel.  One  of  these  is  a  parody  of  the 
darkey  song  "Uncle  Ned."  with  a  very 
pointed  reference  to  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin. 
Who  would  have  thought  of  Rossetti  as 
the  author  of  these  lines? 
Dcre  was  an  old  nigger,  and  his  name  was 
Uncle  Tom, 

.^nd  hia  tale  was  rather  slow: 
Me  try  to  read  de  whole, 


Because  me  found  it  no  go. 

Den  hang  up  de  author  Mrs.  Stowe, 
And  kick  de  volume  wid  your  toe — 
And  dere's  no  more  public  for  poor  Uncle 

He  am  gone  whar  de  trunk-lining  go. 


Holger  Drachmann,  the  Danish  poet, 
painter  and  radical,  has  come  to  make  a 
sojourn  of  several  years  in  America.  It 
is  hardly  to  be  wondered  at  that  so  close 
a  student  of  human  nature  as  Drach- 
mann— a  student  of  the  humble  and  the 
oppressed — should  be  attracted  to  the 
land  where  so  many  of  his  countrymen 
have  found  a  second  home ;  a  home  with- 
out the  restrictions,  the  narrowness,  the 
hopelessness  of  that  little  kingdom  by 
the  Bahic.  Drachmann,  as  poet,  has 
a  high  place  among  those  wonderful 
Scandinavian  writers  who  are  gradually 
but  surely,  coming  to  hold  dominion  over 
the  modern  literature  of  Europe.  Ger- 
many first  fell  under  the  spell  of  their 
power,  until  almost  all  modern  German 
literature  is  an  imitation  of  the   Light 


'.   only  read 
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from  the  North.  Now  there  are  signs 
that  France,  so  long  a  Queen  of  the 
Arts,  is  bowing  to  the  superior  strength 
of  this  same  N'orthern  light,  and 
acknowledging  the  marvelous  power 
and  freshness  of  the  works  of  these 
Scandinavian  writers.  With  minor  na- 
tional differences,  the  Danes  softer,  less 
assertive,  the  Norwegian  rugged  and  di- 
rect, the  Swede  a  trifle  more  polished, 
there  is  much  of  famiJv  resemblance  in 


GEORGE  W.   STEEVENS. 

all  modern  Scandinavian  literature.  In 
Drachmaiin's  poems,  apart  from  the 
Danish  characteristics  of  softer  outlining 
and  great  play  of  imagination,  we  notice 
the  same  intensity  of  human  feehng.  the 
same  inevitable  radicalism  which  must 
come  to  tlie  poet  who  has  a  heart  to 
understand,  and  feel  for  the  disinherited 
of  the  earth.  Drachmann's  stay  here  will 
doubtless  be  fruitful  of  much  interesting 
work:  if  it  result  in  making  known  to 


readers  of  English  what  he  has  already 
written,  it  will  be  a  gain  for  us  as  well. 

With  Kitchener  to  Khartum,  which  is 
now  pubhshed  here,  is  well  described  as 
the  triumph  of  a  journalist.  But  this  is 
not  mere  journalism,  although  it  is  the 
work  of  a  man  who  is  above  all  else  a 
first-class  journalist.  In  Mr.  Steevens's 
book  you  have  history,  geography  and 
romance — the  romance  of  history  and 
geography.  As  readers  of  news- 
papers know  to  their  cost,  it  is  not 
every  war  correspondent  that  can 
make  them  see  as  he  has  seen. 
When  you  have  read  Mr.  Steevens's 
book  you  feel  that  you  have  hved 
through  the  campaign,  that  you 
have  passed  "with  Kitchener  to 
Khartum."  You  have  seen  sights 
and  heard  sounds  that  you  are 
never  hkely  to  forget.  It  is  splen- 
did realism.  You  come  out  of  the 
book  feeling  that  you,  too,  bear 
what  Mr.  Steevens  calls  the  "hall- 
mark of  the  Sudan."  Yes.  it  must 
be  conceded  that  the  book  is  a 
triumph,  a  triumph  for  journalism 
if  not  indeed  for  hterature. 


The  manuscript  of  "Books 
Which  Have  Influenced  Me." 
which  Stevenson  prepared  at  the 
request  of  the  editor  of  the  British 
IVeckty,  and  which  is  reprinted  in 
the  final  volume  of  the  Thistle  Edi- 
tion, has  come  into  the  hands  of 
Messrs.  Dodd,  Mead  and  Com- 
pany, who  now  own  it.  We  re- 
produce in  fac-simile  the  opening 
and  closing  sentences.  The  former 
contains  a  passage  which  has  been 
as  much  quoted  or  referred  to  as 
anything  in  Stevenson's  writings 
— the  passage  about  the  "little 
beautiful  brother  whom  we  once 
all  had,  and  whom  we  have  all  lost  and 
mourned." 

It 
Messrs.  Charles  Scribner's  Sons  have 
just  issued  this  volume  of  the  Thistle 
Edition  of  The  Works  of  Robert  Louis 
StarfisoH.  This  volume,  the  twenty-sec- 
ond and  the  last,  containing  letters  and 
miscellanies,  sketches  and  criticisms, 
some  of  which  have  been  printed  directly 
from  the  original  manuscript,  and  others 
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collected  from  various  reviews  and  maga- 
zines in  which  they  appeared.  Some  of 
these  unpublished  sketches  from  manu- 
scripts dated  1870  and  1871  show  us 
Stevenson  as  a  literary  apprentice,  but 
even  from  the  first  Stevenson  put  his 
mark  on  whatever  he  wrote,  and  even  in 
the  chips  from  his  workshop  one  feels 
the  sincerity,  the  seriousness  and  the 
charm  of  Stevenson's  personality.  It  is 
noticeable  that  in  these  early  papers  the 
cigarette  has  not  yet  appeared.  That  was 
a  later  habit,  but  frequently  one  finds 
him  speaking  of  **filling"  or  "lighting" 
his  pipe.  The  genial  note,  the  glad  joy 
of  living  comes  early  into  Stevenson's 
writing.  A  remark,  which  a  friend  makes 
to  him  in  the  essay  on  ** Forest  Notes," 
published  in  this  volume,  struck  our 
fancy.  Stevenson  had  set  himself  down 
on  the  grassy  bank  with  a  book  on  his 
lap  when  a  painter  friend  exclaimed  to 
him:  **I  say,  just  keep  where  you  are, 
will  you?  You  make  the  jolliest  motive." 
In  the  literature  of  the  latter  half  of  the 
century  no  writer  will  be  found  to  wri^p 
with  so  genial  and  so  jolly  a  motive  as 
Stevenson. 

It 

How  characteristic  of  the  Stevenson  of 
the  Inland  Voyage  are  the  following  con- 
cluding sentences  to  a  sketch  written  in 
1874: 

There,  in  the  bleak  and  gusty  North,  I  re- 
ceived, perhaps,  my  strongest  impression  of 
peace.  I  saw  the  sea  to  be  great  and  calm; 
and  the  earth,  in  that  little  corner,  was  all 
alive  and  friendly  to  me.  So,  wherever  a 
man  is,  he  will  find  something  to  please  and 
pacify  him:  in  the  town  he  will  meet  pleasant 
faces  of  men  and  women,  and  see  beautiful 
flowers  at  the  window,  or  hear  a  caged  bird 
singing  at  the  corner  of  the  gloomiest  street; 
and  for  the  country,  there  is  no  country  with- 
out some  amenity — let  him  only  look  for  it 
in  the  right  spirit  and  he  will  surely  find. 

One  finds  in  these  early  words  of 
Stevenson  the  philosophic  calm  of  ma- 
turity, and  that  grace  of  humour  which 
mingling  with  his  vein  of  seriousness 
had  not  a  little  to   do  with   his    deep 

charm. 

It 

Here's  a  how-de-do !  Sir  Berry  Cu- 
sack- Smith,  K.  C.  M.  G.,  to  give  the 
worthy  gentleman  his  full  title,  has  been 
contributing  some  reminiscences  of 
Stevenson  in  Samoa,  and  has  raised  a 
hornet*s  nest  about  his  ears.  Sir  Berry, 
Jt  appears,  arrived  in  Samoa  in  1890,  the 


same  year  in  which  Stevenson  arrived, 
and  for  eight  years  has  been  **the  un- 
worthy representative  in  Samoa  of  the 
British  Empire."  Sir  Berry  tells  the 
story  of  the  trouble  with  the  disaflfected 
Samoan  chiefs,  and  in  speaking  of  Ste- 
venson's relations  with  Mataafa,  the 
great  rebel  leader,  he  does  not  hesitate  to 
throw  obloquy  on  Stevenson.  For  ex- 
ample, after  Mataafa  had  surrendered 
and  a  certain  letter  of  Stevenson's  had 
been  handed  to  him.  Sir  Berry  com- 
ments :  "I  believe  that  when  he  (Mataafa^ 
subsequently  read  it,  his  comparison  oi 
Judas  and  Stevenson  was  most  forcible." 
Mr.  Graham  Balfour  has  spoken  for 
many  who  have  full  knowledge  of  the 
facts,  in  giving  an  unqualified  contradic- 
tion to  Sir  Berry's  assertions.  A  more 
interesting  phase  of  the  reminiscences  is 
Sir  Berry's  lofty  disapproval  of  what  he 
is  pleased  to  call  "the  emasculated,  Col- 
vinised,  expurgated  edition"  of  the 
Vailima  Letters.  **I  have  every  reason  to 
believe,"  says  he,  '*that  the  most  interest- 
ing part  of  Stevenson's  letters,  his  opin- 
ions on  men  and  matters  in  Samoa,  were 
suppressed."  Mr.  Sidney  Colvin  (the 
reminiscences  and  correspondence  ap- 
peared in  recent  numbers  of  The  British 
Weekly)  **smiles"  at  the  charge  and  re- 
torts, "I  do  not  quite  know  what  to  Col- 
vinise  may  be,  but  to  emasculate,  in  Sir 
Berry's  view,  is  apparently  to  suppress 
or  abridge  the  references  to  himself. 
Now  it  happened  to  come  to  my  knowl- 
edge while  the  book  was  in  preparation, 
that  Mr.  Cusack-Smith  (as  he  was  then) 
cherished  the  hope,  which  he  now  inno- 
cently avows,  that  he  would  figure  in  it 
somewhat  conspicuously.  But  it  was 
out  of  my  editorial  power  to  gratify  him ; 
for  the  truth  is  that  this  gentleman,  not- 
withstanding his  responsible  official 
position,  filled  no  considerable  place  in 
Stevenson's  life  or  thoughts,  and  was 
hardly  ever  mentioned  in  his  correspon- 
dence." Sure  enough,  we  find  this  from 
Sir  Berry:  *The  Vailima  Letters  ap- 
peared, and  I  read  them  eagerly.  The 
worst  thing  Stevenson  had  to  say  of  me 
was  that  I  was  a  'nice  young  man.'  I 
admit  that  I  was  damned  with  faint 
praise,  but  it  was  not  what  I  hoped  for." 
Oh,  Sir  Berry,  Sir  Berry!  Vanitas 
vanitatum. 

We  are  indebted  to  Sir  Berry  for  one 
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interesting  story,  not  about  Stevenson, 
but  about  Stevenson's  pony.  In  the 
Vailima  Letters  much  mention  is  made  of 
this  pony,  **Jack"  by  name.  When  Mrs. 
Stevenson  left  Samoa  finally  in  1897,  the 
leading  lawyer  of  the  British  court  of- 
fered Jack  a  home,  where  he  might  end 
his  days  in  dignified  retirement.  **No 
one  shall  ever  ride  him  again,"  said  the 
lawyer,  and  all  hearts  were  stirred  by 
this  hero-worship.  Alas!  for  the  futility 
of  human  promises !  At  a  recent  enter- 
tainment in  Samoa  in  which  the  cigar 
and  umbrella  race  was  won  by  the  law- 
yer's Samoan  servant  on  a  fast  pony,  it 
was  discovered  that  the  pony  was  no 
other  than  Mr.  Stevenson's  Jack. 

The  literati  of  to-day,  that  is,  such  of 
them  as  will  own  up  to  being  small  fry, 
should  feel  proud  when  they  compare 
themselves  with  their  predecessors  in  the 
craft  some  fifty  years  ago.  In  a  book 
just  published  under  the  title  of  Passages 
from  the  Correspofidence  and  Other  Papers 
of  Rufus  W.  Griswold  (Cambridge, 
Mass.),  they  will  gain  access  to  a  very 
amusing  world  of  letters.  It  is  the  liter- 
ary society  of  the  early  forties  in  this 
country  with  all  its  gossip  and  rivalries 
and  poor  little  malicious  triumphs 
brought  back  to  life  again.  But  it  is 
amusing  only  if  we  can  forget  the  pathos 
of  it,  for  there  is  too  much  sarcasm  in 
some  of  the  jokes  which  time  has  played. 
Oblivion  has  its  blessings  even  for  a 
literatus.  To  be  a  grotesque  archaism 
dragged  out  of  a  literary  garret  for  pos- 
terity to  grin  at,  like  an  old  hoop-skirt ; 
to  be  caught  fifty  years  after,  saying 
things  like  this  and  saying  them  seri- 
ously. 

Many  mellow  Cydonian  suckets. 

Sweet  apples,  anthosmial.  divine. 
From  the  ruby-rimmed  beryline  buckets 

Star-gemmed,  lily-shaped,  hyaline; 
Like  the  sweet  golden  goblet  found  growing 

On  the  wild  emerald  cucumber-tree. 
Rich,   brilliant,   like  chrysoprase  glowing, 

Was  my  beautiful  Rosalie  Lee. 

— is  worse  than  having  one's  grave 
robbed. 

But  while  our  present  day  counterpart 
to  the  author  of  these  lines,  if  there  be 
such,  would  be  above  comparing  his 
Rosalie  Lee  to  an  anthosmial  sweet  ap- 
ple, it  is  not  on  that  ground  that  he 


should  feel  himself  superior.  It  is  rather 
because  he  is  a  far  more  reasonable  and 
humane  and  modest  person.  He  has  less 
pretentiousness  for  time  to  prick,  and  he 
will  not  appear  so  ridiculous  if  curious 
people  exhume  his  reliques  fifty  years 
hence.  Above  all,  he  is  less  bitten  by 
jealousy  than  were  his  precursors  in  the 
forties.  This  remark  of  Whipple's,  for 
instance,  would  have  small  point  at 
present : 

I  have  no  patience  with  the  New  York  lit- 
erati. They  are  all  the  time  quarelling  with 
each  other.  Why  not  kiss  and  be  friends? 
You  have  a  precious  lot  of  feuds  on  your 
own  hands.  **A  plague  on  both  your  houses," 
say  I. 

Griswold  may  have  been  "one  of  the 
most  irritable  and  vindictive  of  men." 
We  have  it  on  the  authority  of  a  very 
good  friend  of  his  that  he  was.  But  he 
was  an  excellent  editor.  His  volume  of 
selected  verse  to  illustrate  the  progress 
of  American  poetry  during  a  period  of 
fifty  years,  is  still  a  standard  work.  The 
preparation  of  it  brought  him  into  rela- 
tions with  a  host  of  writers ;  and  the  Cor- 
respondence now  published  by  his  son 
gives  a  wonderfully  clear  view  of  the 
times.  Here  is  a  glimpse  of  the  Hterary 
lions  in  the  New  York  of  1842 : 

I  have  been  to  New  York  for  a  few  days 
and  saw  all  the  people — breakfasted  with  Wil- 
lis, smoked  with  Halleck,  took  tea  with 
Keese,  dined  with  Maria  del'  Occidente; 
chatted  with  Hoffman.  Balmanno,  Mrs. 
Embury,  Seba  Smith,  Miss  Thayer  (an  old 
Boston  friend  of  yours,  who  is  one  of  the 
greatest  of  living  characters),  etc.  Touching 
Maria  Brooks — she  is  a  wonderful  woman — 
I  have  never  seen  her  compeer.  She  talked 
as  volubly  as  any  woman,  but  not  as  women 
talk;  but  what  I  have  to  say  of  her  must  be 
addressed  to  Whipple,  concerning  whom  and 
Macaulay,  we  held  appreciative  converse. 

The  contemporary  superlative  looks 
rather  odd  after  fifty  years.  Nowa- 
days, literary  coteries  do  not  take  them- 
selves so  seriously.  Daudet's  "Society 
of  the  Failures,"  and  the  pompous  group 
described  in  Calverly's  much-quoted  pas- 
sage as  oiling  "each  other's  little  heads 
with  mutual  flattery's  slime,"  are  in  real- 
ity anachronisms.  The  lesser  scribbler 
is  certainly  a  better  fellow  than  he  used 
to  be.  The  Bludyers  and  Slashers  no 
longer  flourish.  This  is  the  day  of  Hter- 
ary hospitality — too  much  so,  some  say, 
pointing  to  the  square  roods  of  print; 
but  this  is  hardly  fair,  for  our  axvc^%\ss^% 
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beat  us  in  indiscriminate  praise  as  well 
as  in  indiscriminate  abuse.  They  log- 
rolled for  their  friends  as  frankly  as  they 
cudgelled  their  foes;  though  log-rolling 
in  those  days  was  done  oftener  for 
money  than  for  love.  For  instance, 
Greeley  wrote : 

Get  a  right  notice  in  the  Ledger,  if  you  can. 
Swain  would  like  to  do  me  a  kindness.  But 
pay  for  it  rather  than  not  get  a  good  one. 

And  another  sends  in  a  book,  saying : 

Please  keep  the  authorship  a  secret,  and  if 
you  can  get  the  accompanying  notices  pub- 
lished, one  in  the  North  American  and  the 
other  in  the  Evening  Journal,  without  betray- 
ing it,  do  so.  I  shall  be  much  obliged,  and 
will  cheerfully  reciprocate  the  favour  at  any 
time. 

The  ways  of  puffery  are  as  devious  as 
those  of  literary  damnation,  but  in  both 
of  these  black  arts  even  the  pessimist 
will  grant  that  there  is  a  gentler  touch 
at  present.  The  personal  motive  is  bet- 
ter disguised,  to  the  advantage  of  good 
manners,  if  not  of  good  morals.  Re- 
viewers no  longer  use  their  pens  as  if 
they  were  war-clubs.  They  may  slay 
sometimes,  but  they  seldom  mangle. 
Civilisation  has  gained  that  much.  Even 
when  the  work  of  devastation  is  done  as 
neatly  as  it  is  occasionally  in  the  Sat- 
urday Review y  it  is  not  much  admired. 
People  are  beginning  to  realise  that  pol- 
ished sarcasm  is  a  rather  obsolete  weap- 
on after  all.  One  does  not  have  to  be 
very  clever  to  use  it,  and  a  practical 
public  wants  to  know  what  is  inside  the 
book,  not  what  particular  brand  of 
venom  the  reviewer  secretes.  Therefore 
the  blasting  of  a  literary  reputation  must 
proceed  with  some  show  of  conscien- 
tiousness, and  by  reference  to  chapter 

and  verse. 

It 

If,  however,  a  man  is  big  enough  to 
be  an  authority,  he  may  still  carry  off  a 
bit  of  the  subjective  sort  of  criticism 
fairly  well.  His  work  has  value  as  mere 
impressions,  even  when  worthless  as  crit- 
icism. And  whether  an  authority  or  not, 
these  impressions  make  very  good  read- 
ing, if  he  happens  to  be  picturesque  or 
original  enough  in  his  whimsicality. 
Hobby-riding  is  often  good  sport  for  the 
on-lookers.  But  it  must  be  the  right 
sort  of  a  hobby.  A  recent  writer  on 
"Some  Aspects  of  Thackeray,"  in  the 
^flantk,  rides  a  much  too  solemn  animal 


for  the  purpose.  It  is  the  kind  that 
preaches  in  the  following  old-time  strain : 

Pettiness,  the  vulgarity  of  money,  the  ad- 
miration of  mean  things,  hang  before  him 
[Thackeray]  like  a  curtain  at  the  theatre. 
Rome  may  be  on  fire,  Hotspur  leap  for  the 
moon,  Othello  stab  lago,  Lear  die  in  Cor- 
delia's lap:  but  the  sixteenth  of  an  inch  of 
frieze  and  fustian  keeps  it  all  from  him. 

He  lived  in  a  moral  Pumpernickel,  where 
the  ideal  is  kept  outside  the  town  gates. 
Pumpernickel  was  his  home,  and  he  has  de- 
picted it  in  Vanity  Fair.  .  .  .  Thackeray 
had  so  many  fine  qualities  that  one  cannot 
but  feel  badly  to  see  him  in  such  a  place. 

Away  with  the  **moral  Pumpernickel"; 
away  with  cakes  and  ale!  Let  us  have 
even  Colonel  Newcome  with  a  moral. 

He  draws  Colonel  Newcome  as  an  object  of 
pity;  he  surrounds  him  with  tenderness  and 
sympathy.  Here  is  Thackeray  at  his  highest. 
But  he  never  suggests  to  the  reader  that 
Colonel  Newcome  is  not  a  man  to  be  pitied, 
but  to  be  envied;  not  a  failure,  but  a  success; 
not  unhappy,  but  most  fortunate. 

Not  men  and  women,  then,  but  stained 
glass  figures  that  teach  something  or 
preach  something.  Lovable  old  Colonel 
Newcome  stuck  all  over  with  texts  lest 
the  moral  of  him  might  escape  some- 
body. Good-hearted  little  Harry  Foker 
with  the  common  humanity  all  scraped 
off,  and  trailing  clouds  of  glory  after 
him.  Pen  and  Clive,  and  Philip  and 
Harry  Esmond,  and  all  the  rest  of  them 
packed  off  to  an  idealist's  quarantine  to 
be  disinfected  of  their  points  of  likeness 
to  ourselves.  This  point  of  view  assumes 
a  moral  vantage  to  which  it  has  no  right. 
To  a  very  young  man  the  folly  and 
meanness  of  the  world  that  Thackeray 
describes,  loom  up  large.  He  sees  the 
worse  side  first.  Probably  he  likes  it 
best;  for  he  can  fancy  himself  world- 
wise,  cynical,  disillusioned,  just  a  bit 
hlasey  and  other  pleasant  precocious 
things — and  he  gets  it  all  without  stir- 
ring out  of  his  arm-chair.  There  he  is,  a 
battered  worldling ;  no  matter  if  his  only 
club  is  a  Greek  letter  fraternity  and  his 
only  Mayfair  the  annual  Junior  hop.  But 
this  is  not  Thackeray's  fault ;  nor  is  there 
anything  the  matter  with  the  young  man 
except  his  youth.  When  he  gets  over 
that,  he  sees  more  than  the  moral  Pum- 
pernickel in  Thackeray's  world,  as  well 
as  in  his  own.  Nor  yet  will  he  regard 
the  world  as  if  a  nursery  governess  made 
it.  As  to  the  moral  of  it  all,  it  is  quite  as 
plain  as  if  it  were  preached  noisily  on 
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every  page,  and  a  very  good  moral  it  is. 
Humani  nihil  alienum,  and  so  forth — 
very  ancient,  but  very  sound.  Of  course 
Thackeray  had  his  limitations.  He  was 
not  one  of  the  roaring  lions,  as  he  him- 
self would  have  said.  He  does  not  call 
up  a  whirlwind  of  passion,  ecstatic  bliss, 
demoniac  fury.  But  he  does  make  a  very 
human  sort  of  world — a  world  of  faulty, 
kindly  folk  that  we  can  know  and  like. 
Shall  we  sulk  because  it  is  not  fairy- 
land? Is  there  never  a  moral  unless 
it  is  stated  in  large  explicit  letters? 
Malice  and  envy  and  the  sordid  little 
motive  are  there,  and  so  are  generosity 
and  self-sacrifice  and  charity;  nobody 
all  black  or  all  white,  but  more  or  less 
speckled,  always  recognisable  as  earth- 
dwellers.  Hence  our  deeper  sympathy, 
for  they  too  can  fail  and  slip.  It  is  a 
genial,  wholesome  reproduction  of  a 
world  that  isn't  so  bad  after  all. 

How  familiar  it  is,  this  view  of  Thack- 
eray as  the  mere  microscope  for  mean- 
ness, the  satiated  sneerer  whose  world 
was  too  much  with  him !    The  theme  is 
seldom  long  without  a  spokesman.  Some 
one  retorts  angrily,  and  the  argument 
surges  around  those  same  old  rocks  of 
temperament  that  people  have  been  mis- 
taking for  logical  convictions  since  the 
world  began.    "So  few  nice  people  in  his 
book,"  quoth  one.     "Low  ideals,"  says 
another.      "Moral    purpose    obscured," 
moans  a  third.    "His  women  all  knaves 
or  fools,"  chimes  in  the  inevitable  and 
pertinacious  fourth.    Then  a  clatter  from 
the  defenders,  who  rush  in  with  lists  of 
characters  and  favourite  passages;   till 
somebody   laughs,   and   there   is   peace 
again  for  a  while.     "There  has  been  a 
loud  cry  raised,"  said  the  North  British 
RevieiVy  taking  up  the  gauntlet  shortly 
after  the  appearance  of  The  Neivcomes, 
"and  in  the  name  of  religion,  too,  that 
this  writer  represents  men  and  women 
worse  than  they  are.    But  why  do  we  go 
on  calling  ourselves  miserable  sinners 
on    Sunday,    if   we   are   to    abuse    Mr. 
Thackeray   on   week-days,    for   making 
out  many  of  us  to  be  somewhat  less  than 
saints  ?"    A  certain  type  of  mind  will  find 
nothing  for  itself  in  Thackeray — not  if  it 
devotes  a  lifetime  to  the  search.    It  is  a 
very  admirable  type,  but  it  lacks  flexibil- 
ity.    It  insists  on  positive,  definite  re- 
sults.    Right  and  wrong  must  be  kept 


distinct  and  not  left  to  the  reader  to  dis- 
entangle. It  has  a  passionate  craving  for 
the  obvious,  lest  the  very  young  may  go 
amiss.  It  thinks  that  the  "moral  cfplift" 
can  come  only  by  way  of  an  ostentatious 
boost.  Then  there  is  another  class  of 
persons  who  are  forever  quarreling  with 
one  author  because  he  is  not  like  some 
other  author.  They  grieve  because 
Byron  was  not  Bunyan ;  or  Bunyan  was 
not  Bacon;  or  Thackeray,  Scott;  or 
George  Eliot,  Charlotte  Bronte,  and  so 
on.  The  thing  is  endless.  They  are  ill 
at  ease  with  nature's  prodigality,  and 
would  have  us  all  fed  with  the  same 
spoon.  But  these  are  the  fidgets  of  crit- 
icism. 

That  Thackeray's  view  of  life  was  a 
noble  one,  that  he  was  a  firm  believer 
in  the  power  of  goodness,  and  that  he 
took  his  work  seriously  is  borne  out  by 
a  letter  which  he  once  wrote  to  a  Brigh- 
ton clergyman,  and  which  Mrs.  Ritchie 
prints  in  her  introduction  to  The  New- 
comes  y  just  published  in  the  Biographical 
Edition.  "He  looked  upon  himself," 
writes  Thackeray's  daughter,  "as  a  lay 
preacher,  even  more  than  a  maker  of 
stories."  We  reprint  that  part  of  the 
letter  which  is  pertinent  to  the  question 
at  issue : 

I  want,  too,  to  say  in  my  way,  that  love  and 
truth  are  the  greatest  of  heaven's  command- 
ments and  blessings  to  us;  that  the  best  of  us, 
the  many  especially  who  pride  themselves  on 
their  virtue  most,  are  wretchedly  weak,  vain 
and  selfish;  and  at  least  to  preach  such  a 
charity,  as  a  common  sense  of  our  shame  and 
unworthiness  might  inspire  to  us  poor  people. 

I  hope  men  of  my  profession  do  no  harm  to 
talk  this  doctrine  out  of  doors  to  people  in 
drawing-rooms  and  in  the  world.  Your  duty 
in  church  takes  you  a  step  higher — that  awftr! 
step  beyond  ethics,  which  leads  you  up  to 
God's  revealed  truth.  What  a  tremendous 
responsibility  his  is  who  has  that  mystery  to 
explain!  What  a  prodigious  boon  the  faith 
which  makes  it  clear  to  him! 


We  hear  that  the  prospects  of  erecting 
a  Byron  statue  in  Aberdeen  are,  at  the 
present  moment,  not  particularly  bright. 
The  appeal  to  the  pockets  of  the  Aber- 
donians  has  so  far  been  met  with  a  some- 
what cold  response,  the  total  sum  sub- 
scribed amounting  only  to  five  hundred 
dollars,  which  is  rather  discouraging 
when  the  length  of  time  that  the  project 
has   been   under   discussion   is   rem^etxv- 
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bered,  and  when  it  is  known  that  over 
fifteen  thousand  dollars  is  required. 
Somjof  the  "unco'  guid"  in  the  Granite 
City  have  objected  absolutely  to  any 
memorial  of  the  poet,  and  even  the  more 
liberal  sort,  who  are  wilHhg  to  go  as  far 
as  to  support  the  erection  of  a  statue,  are 
strenuously  opposed  to  its  being  placed 
in  the  grounds  of  the  Grammar  School, 
where  Byron  received  much  of  his  early 
education,  because  they  have  a  hazy  idea 
that  in  some  way  the  statue  might  have 
a  bad  effect  on  the  character  and  iii 
of  young  Aberdeen.  Not  long  ago  one 
of  the  most  religious  lairds  in  Aberdeen- 
shire entered  a  vehement  protest  against 


the  whole  scheme,  and  the  event  was 
chronicled  in  caricature  by  a  local  artist 
to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  accom- 
panying picture. 

Messrs.  Charles  Scribner's  Sons  an- 
nounce two  important  new  editions  in 
their  subscription  department.  The  first 
two  volumes  of  the  International  Edition 
of  the  works  of  Tolstoy,  will  be  published 
by  them  this  month,  and  the  whole  edi- 
tion, complete  in  twenty  volumes,  will  be 
ready  before  the  end  of  the  year.    These 


volumes  will  contain  direct  translations 
from  the  Moscow  edition,  and  Mr.  Na- 
than Haskell  Dole,  whose  personal  rela- 
tions with  the  author  invest  him  with 
special  qualifications  for  the  work,  will 
supervise  the  preparation  of  the  edition. 
Mr.  Dole  has  himself  rendered  into  Eng- 
hsh  most  successfully  several  of  Tolstoy's 
books,  which  have  had  the  approbation 
of  the  author.  It  is  strange  that  we  have 
not  had  until  now  a  uniform  edition  in 
English  of  Tolstoy's  works,  notwith- 
standing the  great  popularity  which  the 
Russian  novelist  and  propagandist  en- 
joys in  this  country.  The  other  an- 
nouncement has  reference  to  a  new  sub- 
scription edition  of  the  works  of  Charles 
Dickens  in  thirty-four  volumes.  Four 
volumes  of  this  edition  have  now  ap- 
peared, and  the  succeeding  volumes  will 
follow  at  the  rate  of  two  each  month. 
It  will  be  edited  by  Mr.  Andrew  Lang. 
who  will  write  introductions  and  a  gen- 
eral essay  on  the  work  of  Dickens.  As 
in  all  their  subscription  editions,  the 
Messrs.  Scribner  will  endeavour  to  make 
this  the  most  complete  collection  of 
Dickens's  works  which  has  yet  appeared. 
It  need  scarcely  be  added  that  the  press- 
work,  binding  and  bookmaking  of  these 
editions  will  be  equal  to  the  standard  of 
excellence  reached  in  previous  subscrip- 
tion sets. 

K 

One  feature  of  the  new  Dickens  is 
worth  mentioning.  It  is  not  generally 
known  that  the  English  publishers, 
Messrs.  Chapman  and  Hall,  with  whom 
the  American  publishers  are  co-operat- 
ing, have  in  their  possession  unused 
duphcates  in  fine  condition,  of  many  of 
the  steel  and  copper  plates  of  the  original 
illustrations  by  Landseer,  Maclise, 
Leech,  Cruikshank.  and  others.  The  im- 
Jtressions  for  the  Complete  Edition  will 
be  taken  from  these  plates.  These  du- 
plicates were  made  at  the  time  the  orig- 
inals were  engraved,  and  have  remained 
since  then  untouched  in  the  hands  of  the 
English  publishers.  The  new  edition, 
therefore,  with  the  illustrations  printed 
from  these  plates  has  an  unusual  inter- 
est for  Dickens  lovers ;  the  value  of  the 
illustrations  being  on  a  level  with  those 
used  in  the  original  edition. 
« 

The    only    manuscript    novel    which 
Harold  Frederic  seems  to  have  left  is  en- 
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titled  The  Market  Place,  and  deals  with 
the  fortunes  of  a  daring  speculator  and 
incidentally  with  the  corruption  said  to 
exist  among  some  titled  directors  of 
English  companies.  Its  pictures  of 
English  society  and  English  country  life 
are  said  to  be  powerful  and  convincing. 


Among  the  books  for  boys  and  girls 
published  recently,  Barbara  Yechton's 
A  Loz^able  Crank  deserves  to  be  singled 
out  as  a  story  for  those  young  people 
who  have  just  got  beyond  the  stage  of 
fairy  tales  and  nursery  rhymes.    A  Lov- 


able Crafik  is  a  sequel  to  the  story  pub- 
lished two  years  ago,  entitled  We  Ten; 
or.   The  Story  of  the  Roses, 

The  literary  event  of  the  month  in 
Germany  is  the  publication  of  Gerhart 
Hauptmann's  new  play,  Fuhrmann 
Henschcl.  The  critics  are  busy  discussing 
this  new  drama,  and  the  general  opinion 
is  that  Hauptmann  has  definitely  joined 
the  Naturalistic  School.  For  English 
readers  the  play  presents  many  difficul- 
ties, the  chief  of  which  is  the  strange 
Silesian  dialect,  which  will  puzzle  all  but 
the  best  of  German  scholars. 


A   BALLADE   OF    PETITION 

The  Blue  Skallalatoot  stories  are  all  morning  stories.— Rudyard  Kipling. 

Prince  of  the  Pen,  your  work  compnses 

Love  and  Sorrow  and  Peace  and  War ; 
Your  versatile  genius  authorises 

The  babble  of  babes  and  the  jungle  roar. 

Tales  you  tell  of  the  crew  and  corps, 
The  old  official,  and  young  recruit; 

We've  read  all  these,  and  we  beg  for  more — 
We  want  the  Blue  Skallalatoot. 


The  weird  name  baffles  all  surmises, 

Its  strange  uncertainty  we'd  explore; 
For  ever  the  heart  of  man  despises 

The  mysteries  he  has  solved  before ; 

We  only  delve  for  the  hidden  ore. 
We  crave  unknown,  not  forbidden  fruit ; 

Give  us  the  treasure  you  have  in  store, 
We  want  the  Blue  Skallalatoot. 

Tell  us,  we  pray,  what  his  shape  and  size  is, 

Why  is  he  blue?  and  what  is  he  for? 
Recount  his  exciting  enterprises, 

Where  he  resided  and  what  he  wore; 

Tell  us  his  history,  we  implore, 
Sharpen  your  quill  or  tune  your  lute ; 

In  verse  or  story  or  Indian  lore. 
We  want  the  Blue  Skallalatoot. 

Envoy: 

Kipling,  we've  read  your  yarns  of  yore. 
How  Bagheera  growled  and  Mulvaney  swore. 
Now  whether  he's  Man,  or  Thing,  or  Brute, 
We  want  the  Blue  Skallalatoot. 

Carolyn  Wells, 
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As  comedy  of  any  distinction  is  almost 
as  rare  in  New  York  as  tragedy,  the 
production  within  one  month  of  a  play 
by  the  foremost  English  comic  writer,  of 
The  Merchant  of  Venice ^  and  ol  As  Yoti 
Like  It,  giving  a  new  Portia  and  a  new 
Rosalind,  stirs  many  thoughts  about  the 
change  in  comedy  writing  and  acting, 
between  Shakespeare's  day  and  ours. 
Pinero's  new  play  had  a  much  greater 
success  than  either  of  the  revivals,  but 
little  can  be  argued  from  that  fact  about 
the  hopefulness  of  an  att'empt  to  resur- 
rect the  classics,  since  Trelawny  of  the 
Wells  was  seen  under  much  better  aus- 
pices than  either  of  its  rivals.  We  hear 
much  from  time  to  time  of  the  difficulty 
of  finding  actors  to  play  the  older  dramas 
properly,  and  the  changing  taste  of  the 
public,  making  the  ancient  conventions 
absurd  and  demanding  pictures  of  its  own 
life,  is  ever  dinned  into  our  ears.  The 
leading  actors  of  England,  almost  all  of 
whom  are  either  reviving  Shakespeare, 
or  contemplating  revivals  of  him,  are 
charged  with  avarice  and  the  desire  to 
avoid  royalties,  an  argument  made  a 
century  and  a  half  ago  against  no  less  a 
person  than  Garrick,  by  no  less  an  au- 
thor than  Goldsmith.  Oliver,  however, 
was  a  playwright,  and  producers  of  any 
brand  of  merchandise  have  a  keener  eye 
for  the  market  in  that  aspect  than  for  the 
general  good. 

Trelazimy  of  the  IVclls  crowds  the 
Lyceum,  while  As  Y'ou  Like  It  played  to 
but  moderate  houses  at  Wallack*s,  and 
The  Merchant  of  Venice  was  confronted 
mainly  by  empty  stalls  at  Daly's.  The 
pubHc  does  love  novelty,  but  that  ex- 
planation goes  only  a  little  way  in  this 
contrast.  The  authoritative  monster,  to 
whom  we  all  cater,  prefers  pictures  of  its 
own  time,  other  things  being  equai  but  of 
course  other  things  never  are.  Pinero's 
new  comedy  is  much  the  most  invigorat- 
ing light  repast  of  the  season,  but  if  the 
older  plays  had  been  presented  with 
equal  adequacy,  the  victory,  in  whos- 
ever  favour,  would  probably  have  been 
won  by  a  neck.  Trelaivny  is  a  charm- 
ing bit  of  contemporary  mood  and  com- 
ment, and  in  addition,  it  is  firmly 
founded  enough  to  promise  a  good  deal 


of  permanence.  Its  chances  of  entering 
the  short  list  of  lastingly  popular  plays 
would  be  better  if  the  last  scene  were  a 
more  integral  part  of  the  whole,  a  more 
inevitable  gathering  together  of  the 
threads  in  the  narrative,  more  of  a  cli- 
max and  less  of  a  makeshift;  but  even 
in  its  present  form  the  comedy  marches 
so  perfectly  up  to  and  including  the 
point  in  the  last  act  where  two  actors  of 
the  old  school,  shelved  by  the  new  taste, 
discuss  their  sorrows,  that  it  can  endure 
the  let-down  at  the  end.  The  rehearsal 
with  which  the  piece  concludes,  is  inter- 
esting in  itself,  especially  to  the  con- 
firmed theatre-goer,  but  it  is  too  slight 
and  special  for  a  climax.  It  is  not  a  good 
medium  to  converge  the  moods  and 
thoughts  of  the  entire  play,  in  which  it 
marks  a  weakness  even  more  noticeable 
in  The  Princess  and  the  Butterfly.  Last 
year's  comedy  aimed  higher,  but  Tre- 
lawny hits  the  target  more  frequently, 
because  Pinero,  on  the  literary  side  of 
him,  is  highly  successful  in  comedy,  but 
artificial  when  he  takes  the  tone  of  seri- 
ous sentiment.  In  Trelaivny  what  senti- 
ment there  is,  is  so  well  imbued  with  hu- 
mour, that  only  in  one  or  two  spots,  es- 
pecially in  a  speech  by  Rose  about  the 
player  world,  is  the  wooden  ring  heard 
again. 

The  most  important  element  of  a  play 
is  its  theme,  and  Trelawny  deals  with  a 
perennially  attractive  subject,  the  world 
of  paint  and  footlights,  set  against  the 
decorous  dullness  of  Cavendish  Square. 
The  life  of  mimetics  has  proved  its  solid- 
ity as  dramatic  material,  by  a  long  line  of 
durable  plays,  to  all  of  which  Trelaivny 
is  in  some  respects  superior.  There  are 
touches,  in  this  last  addition  to  the  list, 
which  will  be  seen  only  by  actors,  play- 
wrights, managers,  and  theatrical  en- 
thusiasts, but  on  its  broad  lines  it  is 
made  of  elements  of  human  nature 
which  are  clear  and  important  to  all  the 
thinking  world.  Acting  is  not  a  trade 
which  tends  to  stability  and  dignity  of 
character,  but  it  encourages  sensibility 
and  flashes  of  warm  instinct.  Extreme 
alertness  to  praise  and  blame,  harmoni- 
ously combined  with  vanity  and  absorp- 
tion in  one  topic,  are  almost  a  necessity 
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of  the  occupation,  but  this  existence, 
however  narrowed  and  distorted,  has 
the  prima!  virtues  of  vividness  and  vit- 
ality. It  not  only  depicts  human  pas- 
sion, but  it  requires  in  its  servants  a 
varied  and  constantly  ready  fund  of  emo- 
tions and  instincts.  Lacking  the  free  air 
of  independence  and  impartial  thought, 
it  has,  to  the  full,  the  warm  breath  of 
crude  but  passionate  himianity.  Pinero 
has  put  a  group  of  actors  against  a  back- 
ground of  Cavendish  Square,  and  al- 
lowed them  to  carry  ail  the  sympathy  of 
the  audience  with  them.  In  feeling,  how- 
ever Ijliud,  in  life,  however  fragmentary, 
the  onlooker  finds  more  to  love  than  in 
all  the  dead  decorum  of  a  philistine  pros- 
perity. Like  a  true  comedian,  the  au- 
thor shows  the  foibles  of  all  his  persons, 
even  tiie  most  sympathetic,  but.  also 
with  the  truth  which  is  the  basis  of 
comedy,  he  arranges  the  composition  so 
tiiat  the  more  warmly  beating  hearts 
shall  stand  out  triumphantly  against  the 
background  of  the  comic  writer's  abhor- 
rence, dead  conventionality. 

For  two  reasons  it  is  easy  to  have 
I'inero  well  acte<!.  IIo  is  modern,  and 
he  is  an  actor  and  a  stage-manager, 
and  writes  plays  for  the  actor  of  to-day 


as  much  as  for  the  contemporary  audi- 
ence. In  this  latter  respect,  he  comes 
into  comparison  with  the  great  dram- 
atists of  the  past.  Sheridan  and  Shakes- 
peare were  managers,  imbued  with  all 
the  details  of  an  actor's  life,  and  when 
they  wrote  they  remembered  every  little 
human  pawn  upon  the  stage.  It  is  as 
easy  in  Trclaivny  to  make  a  hit  in  a  sub- 
ordinate role  as  in  the  leading  parts ;  just 
as  Launcelot  Gobbo,  Gratiano,  Phoebe, 
Le  Reau,  or  Adam,  give  opportunities 
for  brilliant  success.  Pinero,  like  his 
great  predecessor,  takes  care  of  the  actor, 
of  his  entrances,  exits,  speeches,  and  posi- 
tion on  the  stage,  seldom  leaving  him 
stranded  with  the  deadness  of  furniture, 
knowing  himself  how  it  feels  to  be  vic- 
timised. Actors  feel  these  possibilities, 
and  will  take  small  parts  without  grum- 
bling in  Pinero.  as  they  will  in  Shakes- 
peare or  in  Moliere. 

The  other  reason  that  it  is  easy  to 
have  Pinero  well  acted  is  that,  being  a 
practical  stage-manager,  a  clever  man, 
and  not  a  poet  or  a  prophet,  he  writes 
for  actors  of  moderate  ability.  There 
is  no  immense  demand,  nothing  calling 
for  real  creation.  It  would  be  easier  to 
find  several  actors  to  do  acceptably  any 


part  in  Pinero  than  to  unearth  one  Bob 
Acres,  Tony  Lumpkin,  Tartuffe,  or  Mal- 
volio,  not  only  on  account  of  the  lack  of 
training  in  these  roles,  but  for  the  more 
fundamental  reason  that  those  charac- 
ters, being  more  largely  conceived,  make 
greater  demands.  Pinero's  plays  are  so 
written. that  players  can  easily  be  found 
to  "fit"  them,  and  it  is  noticeable  that 
essentially  bad  actors  gave  thoroughly 
good  performances  in  Trclaivny.  In  a 
great  play,  the  actor  cannot  fit  the  part, 
because  the  personages  are  generalised 
and  born  of  imagination.  He  has  to  be 
an  actor,  to  get  out  of  himself,  to  re- 
create. 

It  is  along  this  line  of  thought,  that 
the  two  older  comedies  present  so  timely 
and  interesting  a  contrast  to  the  modern 
one.  How  much  can  be  done  in  the  hne 
of  breaking  a  troupe  of  actors  into 
Shakespearean  form,  if  only  it  be  known 
just  what  is  needed,  was  shown  by  the 
improvement  in  As  You  Like  It  during 
its  first  week.  On  the  opening  Monday, 
most  of  the  players  were  so  little  at  home 
and  on  such  distant  terms  with  their 
parts  and  the  play,  that  the  comedy  alto- 
gether lacked  its  magic.  By  the  Satur- 
day following,  such  earnest  efforts  had 
been  made  to  catch  the  real  spirit  of  the 


drama,  that  the  ever-living  Arden  passed 
again  before  us  with  its  old  power  to  up- 
lift and  enchant.  Miss  Arthur  is  the 
kind  of  woman  who  may  do  much  in  the 
world.  Positive,  sometimes  even  obsti- 
nate, honest,  and  high-minded,  she  needs 
only  to  nail  her  flag  to  high  ideals  in 
order  to  fight  her  way  through  the 
toughest  obstacles.  She  has  begun  a 
career  with  her  own  company  after 
some  fifteen  years  of  varied  training,  be- 
gining  in  her  early  girlhood.  Still  young. 
with  millions  of  dollars  at  her  disposal, 
the  stage-life,  with  easy  success  in  such 
freaks  of  the  day  as  A  Lady  of  Quality 
or  The  Christian,  would  hardly  seem 
worth  the  candle.  All  that  can  make  con- 
tinued effort  in  the  theatre  worthwhile,  is 
to  make  it  a  life  of  art,  breathing  in  the 
highest  dramatic  regions  she  can  reach. 
Since  her  extreme  youth.  Miss  Arthur 
had  not  attacked  any  really  great  part 
until  she  undertook  Rosalind,  a  very 
hard  role  for  her,  for  instead  of  being  a 
spirit  of  the  air.  mercurial,  tremulous 
with  fun  and  fancy,  like  Rosalind,  Miss 
Arthur  is  calm,  direct,  full  of  a  kind  of 
cold,  fierce  strength,  when  it  is  aroused, 
a  nature  which  would  bring  her  nearer 
Imogen,  or  even  Lady  Macbeth,  than  to 
the  gay  lady  of  .\rden.    In  spite  of  this. 


despite  also  a  first-night  failure,  Miss 
Arthur  took  hold  of  the  part  in  so  fine  a 
spirit,  that  in  a  tew  davs  she  was  good 
enough  to  promise  much  more.  The 
same  improvement  took  place  in  her 
company,  nearly  all  of  whom  seemed  to 


start  with  the  notion  that  this  lyric  of 
another  world  could  conveniently  be 
treated  like  a  piece  of  horse  sense,  A.D., 
1898.  Where  they  deserve  praise  is  in 
being  able  to  learn  by  experience  that 
they    were     mistaken.       This    ccivw^raa^^ 
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ought  soon  to  give  the  best  all-round 
Shakespeare  performances  we  have  in 
America,  especially  if  several  mem- 
bers be  displaced  by  more  adaptable 
actors.  W.  S.  Hart,  after  amusing  the 
audience  on  the  first  night  by  his  awk- 
wardness, reaped  the  reward  of  keen 
interest  and  intelligent  study  and  pre- 
sented an  admirable  Orlando,  and  Miss 
Ethel  Mollison,  in  the  little  part  of 
Phoebe,  showed  that  she  could  radiate 
an  atmosphere  of  the  sixteenth  century 
as  attractively  as  in  A  Lady  of  Quality 
she  breathed  that  of  the  eighteenth.  To 
notice  all  actors  who  do  well  in  Shakes- 
peare is  worth  while,  for  the  hope  of 
the  classics  is  in  a  body  of  players  young 
enough  to  be  full  of  fire  and  ambition, 
under  the  guidance  of  somebody  who  in- 
timat?ly  loves  the  poet. 

Crossing  the  street  to  Daly's  Merchant 
of  Venice,  we  turn  from  a  hopeful  young 
experiment,  to  a  rigid  and  wholly  un- 
teachable  system,  no  more  like  Shakes- 
peare in  spirit  than  it  is  like  Christian, 
pagan,  or  man.  The  kindest  thing  to 
the  actors  themselves,  as  well  as  to  a 
weary  public,  it  to  place  the  blame  ex- 
plicitly where  it  belongs,  on  Mr.  Daly's 
head.  He  allows  no  liberty  of  concep- 
tion to  his  players,  takes  no  help  or  ad- 
vice from  anyone,  but  forces  every  actor 
to  play  his  mechanical  game  in  delivery, 
gesture,  and  conception.  He  has  no 
more  reverence  for  a  great  poet  than 
a  pork-packer.  He  distorts  Shakes- 
peare's language,  pays  no  attention  to 


the  order  of  his  scenes,  but  borrows 
a  kind  of  distinction  from  his  name, 
while  he  brings  him  down  to  the  level 
of  the  Philistine,  sacrificing  the  \vhole 
power  of  his  order  and  harmony,  to 
get  in  a  pretty  stage  moon,  give  Miss 
Rehan  an  entrance,  or  introduce  a  ballet. 
He  is  fond  of  the  pretty-pretty,  and  cares 
nothing  for  majesty,  simplicity,  ingenu- 
ousness, and  grandeur.  As  in  construc- 
tion and  language,  he  knows  no  law  but 
a  tasteless  love  of  cheap  prettiness,  so  in 
acting  he  forces  his  servants  to  walk  to 
and  fro  Hke  machines,  lift  their  hands 
and  bob  their  heads  in  gestures  which  in- 
terpret nothing  but  serve  only  to  keep  up 
a  restless  motion,  and  talk  corresponding- 
ly. From  the  pitiful  corpse  which  results, 
in  this  production  of  The  Merchant  of 
P'enice,  the  genius  of  Miss  Ada  Rehan 
emerges  triumphant.  She  has  been  sad- 
dled with  certain  faults,  all  to  be  sum- 
med up  in  an  over-emphasis  of  her 
natural  gifts  of  facial  expression  and 
voice,  and  a  constant  unfairness  to  her 
fellow  actors,  but  through  all  these  er- 
rors of  vanity  and  ignorance,  her  talent 
shines  forth  and  gives  us  a  Portia  that 
is  all  her  own,  full  of  original  concep- 
tion, force  and  beauty.  If  by  any  miracle 
this  actress  could  be  surrounded  bv  a 
good  company,  and  taught  to  act  for  the 
whole  play,  she  could  still  give  perform- 
ances which  would  raise  the  most  criti- 
cal lover  of  great  art  to  the  highest 
enthusiasm. 

Norman  Hapgood. 


AT   SEA 


Across  the  unknown  sea  we  sail  far  out 

O'er  dark  mysterious  depths  where  all  is  doubt. 

Behind  us  at  the  low  horizon  rim 

The  distant  land  fades  slowly  gray  and  dim. 

A  plaything  of  the  vast  uncertainty 

Of  hidden  deaths  that  lurk  on  every  hand, 

We  sail  calm-hearted  through  the  treacherous  sea, 
Safe  from  the  doubts  of  life  that  haunt  the  land. 

John  Albert  Mac\. 


A   CKNTURY   OF   AMERICAN    ILLUSTRATION 


\'ll. — S]-:kii>is  Iiook  Wohk. 
IVrIia])s  in  no  ntlUT  liircctinii  has 
Anioric;!  ])riijjrcssi:(l  niorc  rapidly  than 
in  the  ni;ikinfj  of  iiltraclivo,  ilhistratcil 
biK.k-s.  Diiriiij;  tlic  hilt;  sixties  and  in 
ihi^  early  scvvntii-s,  the  mtni'nurnt  ht?- 
cainc  hilly  ap])aront.  though  for  a  few 
ytjars  the  cITdrts  were  (lainfnily  sIkw,  ami 


the  artistic  strngfj'*-'*"  were  great.  There 
was  a  puhhc  to  be  echieated.  and  they 
dill  nut  take  kindly  all  nt  once  to  the 
iiniovations.  As  the  pubhshers  wore  not 
in  trade  fruni  any  Quixotic  notions  of 
elevatinfi  the  masses  at  the  expense  of 
their  hank  aecounis,  tlicy  naturally  felt 
their  vvay  carefully.     Daring;  deviatt.use.% 


were  liable  to  remain  flat  failures  finan- 
cially and  a  large  etlition  left  on  the 
bookseller's  shelves,  was  not  a  thing  to 
be  desired.  But  feelers  were  sent  out 
now  and  then,  and  from  the  convention- 
ally illustrated  book  of  poems  with  inane 


landscapes,  to  the  highly  artistic  pub- 
lication entirely  out  of  the  commonplace, 
the  change  came  about  logically  and, 
all  things  considered,  very  fast.  True, 
some  of  the  artists  who  had  the  cour- 
age of  their  convictions  were  held  to  be 
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mild  sort  of  lunatics  who  were  working  a 
sort  of  fad ;  but  with  a  little  comparison 
it  was  seen  that  after  all  the  older 
workers  were  uninspiring,  that  there  was 
something  rather  fetching  in  the  expres- 
sive line,  or  the  mass  brushed  in  fear- 
lessly, that  held  attention,  and  gradually 
they  were  accepted. 

Through  all  these  later  years,  Charles 
S.  Reinhart  and  Edwin  A.  Abbey  had 
been  working  on  the  Harper  publica- 
tions. Reinhart  had  gone  to  the  firm 
almost  immediately  after  the  Civil 
War,  through  which  he  had  followed 
the  army,  and  Abbey  came  to  them  in 
1870.  They  drew  side  by  side  in  the 
art  department,  attacking  any  and  all 
subjects  they  were  called  upon  to  illus- 
trate. The  practice  was  most  varied, 
and  was  of  course  of  great  value,  fam- 
iliarising them  with  composition,  and 
making  them  fertile  in  resource.  Little 
by  little  their  styles  developed,  and  each 
found  his  own  particular  bent.  Reinhart 
subsequently  went  to  Paris,  where  he 
took  a  studio  and  sent  back  pictures  for 
stories,  bits  of  Continental  life  in  Euro- 
pean capitals,  notable  among  which  were 
a  series  of  drawings  of  the  French 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  the  German 
Reichstag,  and  foreign  watering  places. 
He  came  home  between  whiles  and 
went  the  round  of  the  summer  resorts  of 
his  own  country  for  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing pictures  to  accompany  a  story  by 
Charles  Dudlev  Warner,  and  later  he  re- 
turned  to  reside  permanently  in  New 
York,  where  he  died  in  1897.  Some  of 
his  most  recent  work  included  clever  pol- 
itical sketches  and  war  pictures  of  the 
Rebellion,  in  which  his  memory  served 
him  well,  for  these  were  among  his  best 
efforts.  Mr.  Abbey's  pen-and-ink  work, 
in  the  manipulation  of  which  he  is  un- 
excelled, and  easily  the  first  among 
Americans,  soon  attracted  attention  to 
him,  especially  in  the  illustrations  he 
made  for  Harper  s  Magazine,  on  a  series 
of  pictures  for  the  poems  of  Herrick. 
Here  was  a  spontaneity  most  alluring, 
with  a  technique  absolutely  fascinating 
and  irresistible.  It  was  done  with  a 
grace  and  an  ease  amounting  to  naivete, 
and  was  quite  unique.  The  w-ork  was 
watclied  for  eagerly,  attracting  artist  and 
layman  alike.  The  illustrations  for 
Goldsmith's  comedy,  She  Stoops  to  Con- 
quer, followed,  and  were  no  less  able  and 


original.  Mr.  Abbey  then  went  to  Eng- 
land to  procure  fresh  material,  but  find- 
ing the  place  agreeable  and  congenial, 
he  remained,  establishing  himself  in  the 
artistic  colony  with  Millet,  Alfred  Par- 
sons, and  Sargent,  at  Broadway.  Illus- 
trations for  Shakespeare  occupied  his  at- 
tention next,  and  a  beautiful  series  fol- 
lowed. It  was  impossible  to  picture  the 
work  of  a  master  who  has  always  been 
so  fruitful  a  theme  for  discussion  without 
running  against  the  views  of  some,  yet 
it  is  admitted  that  the  technical  part  of 
the  work  is  almost  flawless,  while  the  in- 
vention shown  is  little  short  of  marvel- 
lous. Certain  New  England  pictures  had 
preceded  these,  with  a  variety  of  book 
and  magazine  work,  for  no  one  was 
more  fertile  than  Mr.  Abbey.  For 
Seribmr's  Magazine  he  drew  one  of  the 
Great  Novel  scenes,  lepresenting  "Re- 
becca and  Rowena,"  from  Ivanhoe,  a 
wonderful  piece  of  pen-and-ink  work. 

Contemporaneous  with  Abbey  and 
Reinhart  in  these  days,  was  William  T. 
Smedley,  a  prolific  worker  and  a  con- 
tributor to  nearly  all  the  magazines  and 
to  many  books ;  his  facility  was  scarcely 
less  notable  than  Abbey's,  and  super- 
ior to  that  of  Reinhart.  With  unusual 
cleverness  he  combined  dainty  fancy  and 
a  nice  grasp  of  character,  and  he  ran  the 
gamut  of  all  the  emotions  influencing  or 
actuating  humanity,  from  the  lowest 
village  folk,  to  the  most  fashionable 
frequenter  of  the  watering  places,  the 
avenue,  or  the  club.  No  point  was  too 
small  to  escape  his  keen  eye;  he  caught 
the  subtle  nnanees  that  give  distinction 
to  the  work  of  the  thoughtful  delineator, 
and  he  caught  them  with  unerring  touch. 
His  women  were  thoroughly  well-bred, 
and  his  men  distingues  when  ladies  and 
gentlemen  were  his  theme;  or  if  they 
were  New  Englanders,  then  he  gave 
them  the  stiffness,  the  unyielding  Puri- 
tan traditions  so  characteristic  in  certain 
communities.  He  was  the  first  to  pic- 
ture the  people  of  whom  Mary  Wilkins 
has  written  so  cleverlv,  and  one  saw 
these  folks  in  the  life  on  looking  at  his 
illustrations.  The  great  demand  on  his 
time  in  the  past  years,  and  the  enormous 
number  of  drawings  he  has  turned  out, 
have  not  materially  helped  him  to  main- 
tain the  high  standard  of  his  earlier 
work,  but  the  faults  are  more  those  of 
haste  than  of  artistic  deterioration,  for 


when  quite  himself  he  still  displays  the 
inventiveness,  the  iliiinliness  anil  the 
charm  of  his  l)est  effiirts. 


A  work  of  distinct  and  special  pictorial 
inipnrtanee  was  pnhlisheii  in  1884,  when 
I-:iihH    \"e<l.ler  pr.i.hK-e<l  the  lahours  of 
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several  years,  in  his  illustrations  to  The 
Rubaiyol  of  Omar  Khayyam.  The  pic- 
tures were  worthy  of  the  famous  poem, 
and  were  furtlier  interesting  by  reason 
of  the  fjreat  invention  and  very  personal 
techni(|ue,  peculiarly  suitable  to  an  ex- 
pression ill  picture  o(  the  beautiful 
thought  and  philosophy  of  the  great 
Persian.  Tht-rc  were  some  score  or  more 
of  drawings,  full  of  symbolism  and  pro- 
found meaning,  all  of  which  had  cost 
the  artist  seriiius  thought  and  severe  ap- 
plication, anil  they  were  entirely  unique 
in  their  way.  The  work  was  done  in 
Rome,  where  Mr.  N'edder  has  lived  many 


years,  and  was  drawn  in  line  with  much 
decorative  study  and  many  important 
wall  and  ceiling  panels  which  he  had 
executed  from  time  to  time.  Although  he 
had  done  no  little  illustrative  work  prior 
to  these,  the  Riibiiiyiit  was  much  the  most 
important  thing  of  its  kind  with  which 
he  had  yet  occupied  himself.  In  its  intel- 
lectual (|uality  as  well  as  considered  tech- 
nically, this  work  has  not  been  excelled 
by  any  of  his  countrymen,  or  indeed  by 
others.  John  LaFarge,  although  he  has 
been  mostly  occupied  with  decorative 
work,  including  much  stained  glass  and 
occasionally  an  easel  picture,  has  con- 
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tributcd  illuslrations,  fjcnerally  records 
of  his  travels  among  tlie  South  Sea  Isl- 
ands and  in  Japan,  a  country  which  nat- 
uraHv  ap])eals  to  his  decorative  sense. 
Many  of  the  quahties  that  make  his 
otluT  work  distinguished  may  t)e  found 


in  these,  ahliougli,  of  course,  his  main 
reliance  is  in  his  wonderful  appreciation 
of  colour,  which,  in  the  black  and  while, 
is  necessarily  absent. 

.Mthougli  among  the  American  illus- 
trators, none  of  the  men  confine  them- 


ON  THE  NORTHWEST  t 


selves  wholly  to  one  class  of  subjects, 
tiierc  are  yet  a  few  who  are  more  or  less 
identified  with  certain  phases  of  life 
which  they  depict  with  more  feeling;  than 
others,  and  in  the  course  of  years  the 
public  has  come  to  look  with  anticipa- 
tion to  them  for  social,  military,  or  other 
interpretations  of  humanity.  A  prolific 
contributor  to  the  books  of  the  last 
twenty  years,  himself  the  author  of  a 
nnniber.  is  Howard  I'yle,  than  whom 
none  of  the  natives  is  more  seriously 
considered,  or  more  satisfactory  all 
around,  altiiough  he  has  identified  him- 
self mainly  with  the  colonial  life  of  the 
countrv.  Fertile  in  imagination,  ingen- 
ious in  his  arrangement,  and  correct  in 
the  minutiic  of  his  compositions,  Mr. 
Pylc  has  been  the  historian  of  the  Revo- 
lutionary soldier,  as  wellasthechronicler 
of  the  social  happenings  of  the  last  cen- 
tury. With  a  decided  fcelinp  for  the 
C|uaint.  ilccorativc  side  of  the  simple 
existence  of  those  early  days,  this  artist 
has  vividly  brought  the  niauners,  cus- 
toms and  the  costumes  into  his  pictures 
which  make  ihem  valuable  records  of 
the  life  of  our  ancestors,  of  their  architec- 
Inre.  furniture,  surroundings,  and  finally 


of  their  struggles  for  liberty.  The  man's 
progress  has  been  healthy,  steady  and 
.sure,  for  beginning  with  only  mild 
equipment  in  an  academical  way,  he 
gradually  improved  in  every  direction, 
and  his  drawings  now  show  a  full  appre- 
ciation of  fundamental  requirements. 

Recent  pictures  for  Scribitcr's  Maga- 
::iiic  in  the  notable  papers  by  Henry 
Cabot  Lodge,  from  Mr.  Pyle's  brush. 
have  been  among  his  best  work.  Some 
of  his  pupils,  notably  Mr.  Yohn,  have 
also  contributed  to  this  series  of  papers, 
and  in  each  case  the  compositions  have 
shown  thorough  familiarity  with  the 
manners  and  customs,  the  dress  and  ac- 
cessories of  the  times.  Mr.  Pyle  has 
also  illustrated  much  of  his  own  literary 
work,  for  he  is  no  less  gifted  as  a  writer 
of  short  stories  than  as  a  draughtsman. 

What  Mr.  Pyle  has  done  for  the  stiff, 
formal  man-at-arms  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  Mr.  Remington  has  accom- 
|)lished  for  the  troopers  of  our  small 
army,  who  between  iinportant  wars  have 
given  up  their  time  and  thought  to  hunt- 
ing np  bad  Vidians  along  the  western 
horizon.  This  artist  has  figured  much 
in   recent   books   hearing   on   this   and 
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kindred  topics  of  life  on  the  plains,  in 
mining  camps  and  along  the  hortlers  of 
civilisation.  Mr.  Remington's  coming, 
with  his  original  technique  and  manner 
of  looking  at  men  and  things,  marked  a 
deparinre  and  bronght  out  many  imita- 
tors. More  conveutional.  but  better 
equipped  aeadeniically,  (lilhcrt  Gaul  has 
given  us  niiiiiv  illustratiims  of  soldiers, 
mainlv  those  of  the  Civil  War;  Harrv 
Ogdeii.  A.  C.  Hedwood.  Rufus  Zog- 
baum,  Thule  dc  Thulstrup,  Julian  Scott, 
and  sometimes,  hut  rarely,  the  distin- 
guished painter  Wiiislow  Homer,  are 
also  to  be  included  among  the  military 
<lraughtsmen,   thougli   others   have   oc- 


1     casionallv  entered  the 
field. 

Joseph  Pennell's  ap- 
pearance in  the  maga- 
zines and  books  about 
1880,  was  a  distinct 
event  in  the  advance 
of  -American  pen-and- 
ink  work,  as  apphed 
to  architectural  sub- 
jects. That  Mr.  Pen- 
nell  had  obtained  in 
ihf  beginning  much 
of  his  inspiration  in 
the  matter  of  hand- 
-■/  ling  from  such  a  mas- 

~~^^    .  ter    of    this    medium 

H    L  as   the   Italian,   Rico, 

0  P  mattered  little,  for  he 

soon  assimilated  with 
the  manner  of  Rico  a 
style  and  individuality 
of  his  own,  and  he  de- 
veloped   an    unusual 
ability    to    grasp  the 
salient     an<l     pictur- 
esque   points    of    an 
architectural        com- 
position  in  which   he 
was  quite  unexcelled 
by    any    one.      Thus 
soon   the   street   cor- 
ners     of      American 
cities,    the    churches 
and   the   modest 
houses,   were  dexter- 
ously    jotted     down 
with    great    delicacy, 
assuming,  it  must  be 
■rner    By  gourteay  of     Confessed,    a    Quality 
of     the     picturesque 
hitherto  unsuspected, 
if  at  times  recognisable.     Presently  Mr. 
Pennell  began  a  course  of  wanderings  in 
liurope,   noting   interesting   corners   of 
Italian  cities,  or  bits  of  more  prosaic,  but 
equally  absorbing   London,  and   gayer 
Paris,  and  his  work  was  received  no  less 
enthusiastically   abroad    than   at   home. 
He   thus   became  and   still   remains   an 
important  conlributor  to  the  books  of  his 
times. 

Will  H.  Low,  who  has  divided  his  time 
almost  equally  between  painting  and 
illustration,  and  who  had  for  years  con- 
tributed to  books  and  magazines,  set 
himself  a  more  serious  task,  and  in  1885 
completed  hisdrawingsforKeats's  Lamia 


and  (hlfs  iiud  Soniifts:  thuufrlnful  pic- 
tures, worki'd  out  witli  iiiteilijicnt  appre- 
ciation of  tlif  puft's  tltcnie:  siTJoiis  com- 
positions, ^racL-fnlly  atul  ikroralively 
arranyi'ii,  all  (loniandinpitistantaltcntinn 
and  takin^r  a  high  place.    Only  recently 


he  has  coinpk-tcd  a  serifs  of  pictures 
for  Mr.  Hamilton  \Vrif,'ht  .Maliie's  hi 
llic  l-i'irsl  of  Ardcii,  an  idyllic  realisa- 
tion in  |)ictorial  form  of  the  charming 
sentiment  of  tlio  author.  A  year  hiter, 
Kenyon  Cox,  who  hut  reccmly  had  re- 
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I  try  Muga* 


turned,  a  much  lieralded  pupil  from  the 
French  schools,  made  his  bow  with 
drawings  to  an  edition  o(  The  Blessed 
Damo::cl,  of  Rossetti,  demonstrating  his 
right  to  be  taken  with  much  seriousness 
as  an  illustrator. 

Meanwhile,  among  the  younger  men 
who  were  figuring  in  the  different 
periodicals  and  books,  were  H.  Sid- 
dons  Mowbray,  a  singularly  gifted  paint- 
er, who,  in  iiis  drawings,  inclined  to 
the  interpretation  of  poetic  themes ; 
Irving  R.  Wiles,  who  became  a  regular 
contributor  to  nearly  all  the  publications 
of  the  day;  Francis  Day  and  Willard 
Metcalf,  both  excellent  draughtsmen  of 
the  figure;  Theodore  Robinson  and 
A\'yatt  Eaton,  men  with  much  sentiment 
and  poetry;  Frank  Millet,  painter,  jour- 
nalist and  decorator,  w^ith  Edwin  Blash- 
field.  better  known  by  his  easel  pictures 
and  his  decorations,  hut  who  has  satis- 
factorily illustrated  his  own  and  his 
wife's  books,  some  of  which,  on  Flor- 
entine topics,  have  been  most  graceful; 
and  lienjaniin  West  Clinedinst,  a  pupil 
of  the  I'aris  schools,  astonishingly  clev- 
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er,  possessing  much  invention  and  the 
gifts  which  fit  him  as  an  all-around  man 
to  attack  any  and  all  topics  in  an  illus- 
trative way. 

.Albert  E.  Sterner,  whose  most  im- 
portant effort  in  book  illustration  is 
his  work  in  Prue  and  I,  has  been  a 
frequent  contributor  to  all  the  maga- 
zines. With  serious,  academic  drawing 
and  excellent  composition,  he  displays 
an  intellectual,  synthetic  grasp  of  his 
subjects,  which  makes  them  always  in- 
teresting. He  is  successful  in  securing 
character,  and  he  invests  his  men  and 
women  of  social  stanthng  with  breed- 
ing and  refinement. 

Practically  a  new-comer.  Peter  Newell 
attracted  no  little  attention  with  some 
absurd  drawings  for  Mr.  Bangs 's  House- 
boat on  the  Styx,  and  for  illustrations  on 
the  same  order.  A  critical  observer 
might  recall  in  the  technique  and  the 
treatment,  the  work  of  Kischner  of  the 
Fliegcnde  Bliitter,  or  even  the  late  Sol 
Eytinge,  but  Mr.  Newell  has  added  much 
of  his  own  to  any  influence  he  may  have 
felt  earlier  In  his  career,  and  he  is  dis- 
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tinctly  personal  as 
well  as  uproarious- 
ly funny. 

The  women  who 
have  figured  in  il- 
lustrative work, 
form  a  little  and 
highly  interesting 
group  by  them- 
selves. Mary  Hal- 
lock,  who  subse- 
quently became 
Mrs.  Foote,  must 
be  placed  promi- 
nently in  the  list, 
(or  her  abilities  are 
marked,  and  her 
progress  has  been 
steady.  Her  pic- 
tures have  been 
largely  of  the  west- 
ern country,  where 
she  has  passed 
much  of  her  life, 
and  she  has  illus- 
trated her  own  nov- 
els, of  which  she 
has  written  several. 
Rosina  Emmet, 
now  Mrs.  Sher- 
wood, has  been  a 
steady  contributor 
to  books  and  peri- 
odicals.     She    draw; 
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with    force,    has 


had  good  training  and  possesses  much 
invention.  Alice  Barber,  who  is  now 
Mrs.  Stephens,  has  been  one  of  the  most 
prolific  of  all  the  women  illustrators. 
She  has  displayed  much  versatility,  and 
covered  a  wide  field,  the  results  being 
almost  always  satisfactory.  Her  pic- 
tures of  Colonial  life,  and  drawings  for 
the  New  England  stories  of  Mary  Wil- 


Hublishing  C 

kins,  have  been  unusually  good  in  their 
grasp  of  character,  while  the  composi- 
tions have  risen  far  above  the  ordinary. 
Her  work  of  late  has  been  almost  en- 
tirely confined  to  the  pages  of  the  Ladies' 
Home  Journal,  where  she  has  attacked 
many  themes,  rarely  unsuccessfully. 
Eleanor  Greatorex  and  Sarah  Whitman 
have  also  done  excellent  work. 

Arthur  Hoeber. 


{ To  be  conclude'/.) 


PEACE 


r.ut  late  red  War  his  jagged  lightnings  hurled, 
And  Thunder  stalked  his  cloudy  caverns  through : — 

To-day  l"*e3ce  broods  above  the  quiet  world. 
And  Earth  is  glad  and  all  the  skies  are  blue. 

Benjamin  F.  Leggctt. 


THE   POET   OF   ABSINTHE 


A  most  interesting  volume  recently 
published  in  Paris,  under  the  title  /'cr- 
laiiic  Jtitimc,  throws  fresh  light  on  the 
late  poet's  life,  and  on  his  relations  with 
the  few  friends  that  remained  to  him, 
despite  the  horror  of  his  existence, 
through  the  long  years  of  wretchedness 
that  were  only  ended  with  his  death. 
The  hook  is  a  compilation  of  docnments 
collected  by  his  friend  and  publisher, 
Louis  \'anier;  and  the  pen-and-ink- 
sketches  illustratinf;  it.  executed  by  the 
poet  himself,  impart  an  additional  in- 
terest, and  show  the  "pauvre  Lelian"  in 
an  ciitirclv  new  aspect. 

"I  always  had  this  mania  for  sketch- 
ing," said  Verlaine,  "and  I  covered  the 
margins  of  all  my  manuscripts  with  all 
kinds  of  drawing.s  of  people  I  knew." 
The  best  of  these  sketches  are  repro- 
duced in  tlie  present  article. 

Literatnre  certainly  knows  no  sadder 
story  than  that  of  the  life  of  this  absinthe- 
sodden  poet,  abnormal  embodiment  of 


god  and  satyr;  a  master-mind  giving 
forth  unceasingly  the  most  beautiful  and 
lofty  thoughts ;  a  devil  incarnate,  com- 
mitting the  foulest  excesses,  and  who, 
finally,  after  a  career  almost  unexampled 
for  its  misery,  spent  chiefly  in  prisons 
and  hospitals,  was  buried  with  honour  by 
the  Republic,  and  borne  to  the  last  rest- 
ing place  by  the  most  famous  literary 
men  of  France. 

The  last  utterance  of  \"erlaine's  lips 
before  he  passed  away  in  January.  1896, 
was  "Francois  Coppee,"  whose  friend- 
ship he  had  formed  thirty  years  before, 
when  the  now  fashionable  poet  had 
not  yet  become  a  celebrity.  Hut  how 
completely  \'crlaine's  licentiousness  had 
gradually  put  an  abyss  between  the  two 
men,  is  charmingly  told  by  Coppee  him- 
self in  his  preface  to  \"crlaine's  Choix  de 
Poesies  (I'aris  1896).  I  translate  a  pas- 
sage from  this  preface : 

But  Verlaine  iici-er  knew  the  cruel  yet 
bencficUl   experience  tliat   snides  us   roughly 
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VERLAINE  JEALOUS  OF  LITEBARV  LAURELS, 


over  the  stony  path.     He  remained  the  great 
child  he  always  was.    Should  we  pity  him? 
It  is  so  hard  to  leave  one's  youth  behind,  to 
stop  running  on  the  wide  road  of  one's  fancy 
for  fear  of  falling,   not  to  pluck  the  rose  of 
voluptuousness  for  fear  of  pricking  one's  fin- 
gers, not  to  touch  the    butterfly    of    desire 
lest   it   should   crumble   in     dust     under    our 
grasp.     Happy  the  child  that  stumbles  to  get 
up  in  tears,  as  quickly  forgetting  the 
accident   and   his   pain,   and   his   eyes 
enchanted    with    all    the    marvel    of 
nature  and  life. 

An  Englishcritic  has  contended 
that  Verlaine's  degradation  was 
the  result  of  his  sense  of  beauty 
beingsokeen.and  because, unable 
to  satisfy  it,  unable  in  this  nine- 
teenth century  world  to  realise 
ideals  bequeathed  to  us  by  more 
sanguine  ages,  despair  had 
gripped  him. 

"Deliberately  and  of  malice  pre- 
pense," he  says,  "Verlaine  wrecked 
a  lite  for  which  he  felt  supreme  con- 
tempt, having  found  it  bankrupt  hc- 
fore  his  too  great  demand.  He  rav- 
aged his  body  with  deliberate  ex- 
cess, which  no  man  more  than  he 
despised  and  condemned.  He  even 
laid  profane  hands  on  his  great 
mind,  and  set  to  work  here  also  10 
degrade.  In  vain!  in  vain!  Perhaps 
in  no  one  man  was  the  triumph  of 
mind  more  exultingly  pronounced. 
The  eyes  were  sodden,  the  body 
scarred  with  bad  scars;  drink. 
hunger,  misery  had  ruined  the  frame, 
the  clothes  were  ragged  and  foul ; 
the  hands,  lean  and  filthy,  shook 
with  absinthe  ague,  hut  the  mind 
triumphed,  and  even  in  his  lowest 
degradation — degradation  loo  awful 
to  be  set  down — the  absinthe  voice 
formulated    the    speech    of    supreme 

Verlaine's  passion  for  absinthe 
began  very  early  in  his  career, 
and  it  gradually  acquired  such  a 


hold  on  him,  that  in  time  He  could 
not  think  except  when  under  its 
influence.  He  himself  declares 
that  once  the  green  concoction  al- 
most induced  him  to  assassinate 
Napoleon  III. 

"Absorbed  in  my  fell  design,  I 
went  in  the'  direction  of  the  Tuil- 
eries,  and  chance  favoured  me,  for 
the  Emperor  was  just  going  out 
for  a  walk.  First  I  assassinated 
him  with  a  look  and but,  hap- 
pily, the  sovereign  appeared  tired 
and  sad.  His  face  already  bore 
traces  of  the  malady  that  killed  him 
later.  Thus  in  my  soul  the  poet  inter- 
ceded with  the  sanguinary  republican.  I 
was  merciful  to  the  tyrant,  and  went 
away." 

In  1870,  he  met  Mathilde  Mante,  who 
inspired  him  with  the  poems  collected 
under  the  title  La  Bonne  Chanson,  and 
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whom  he  later  married.  During  the  few 
months  that  the  honeymoon  lasted,  the 
poet  succeeded  in  his  resolve  to  r:- 
nounce  absinthe,  but  one  winter's  night, 
after  taking  his  turn  as  a  sentinel  on 
the  bleak  fortifications,  he  again  suc- 
cumbed to  its  seduction.  He  went  home 
intoxicated  and  beat  his  wife,  who  took 
refuge  with  her  parents.  A  partial  rec- 
onciliation followed,  but  for  his  vio- 
lence and  other  reasons,  the  wife  secured 
a  divorce,  she  being  given  custody  of 
their  son.  Mme.  Verlaine  never  for- 
gave her  husband,  and  refused 
even  when  the  poet  lay  on  his 
death-bed,  the  latter's  prayer  that 
he  might  once  more  see  his  child. 

During  the  terrible  days  of  the 
Commune,  Verlaine  was  appointed 
by  the  insurgents — among  whom 
were  several  of  his  bohemian 
friends — director  of  the  press  bu- 
reau, and  he  declares  that  he  was 
instrumental  in  preventing  the 
Communists  from  destroying 
Notre  Dame.  He  admits  that  he 
had  no  sympathy  with  their  cause.  , 

Adversity  had  rendered  Verlaine    ^^ 
sour  and  extremely  irritable,  and    flsvv, 
his   constantly   increasing   use   of    ^p  ,t^ 
absinthe  rendered  him  subject  to        '" 
fits  of  violent  rage,  that  made  dis- 


cussions with  him  dangerous.  Gradually 
he  was  quietly  dropped  by  the  coterie  of 
young  poets  that  counted  among  their 
number  Fran<;ois  Coppee,  Theodore  de 
Banville,  de  Heredia,  Catulle  Mendes, 
until  only  one — an  eccentric  young  man 
named  Arthur  Rimbaud — seemed  able  to 
retain  for  any  length  of  time  the  mis- 
anthrope's friendship.  Verlaine  and 
this  young  man  became  inseparable.  One 
day,  while  travelling  with  Rimbaud  to 
Belgium,  the  poet,  crazy  with  absinthe, 
fired  a  revolver  at  his  companion,  wound- 
ing him  slightly  in  the  arm.  Rimbaud  re- 
fused to  make  a  complaint  against  hisag- 
gressor,  but  Verlaine  was  sentenced  to 
two  years' imprisonment,  which  he  served 
at  Mons.  While  in  prison,  he  learned  that 
his  wife  had  obtained  her  divorce  from 
him.  Overcome  with  contrition  and 
grief,  Verlaine  sent  for  the  prison  priest, 
and  asked  him  for  a  catechism,  the 
reading  of  which  produced  an  extraordi- 
nary change  in  the  prisoner.  From  the 
most  blasphemous  atheism,  he  suddenly 
acquired  the  most  exalted  faith. 

"I  do  not  know,"  he  writes,  "what  or 
who  suddenly  lifted  me,  threw  me  from 
my  bed,  without  my  taking  the  time  to 
dress  myself,  and  prostrated  me  crying 
and  sobbing  at  the  foot  of  the  crucifix." 

It  was  this  revulsion  of  feeling  that 
inspired  him  to  pen  those  sublime 
thoughts  in  Sagesse,  which  contrast  so 
strangely  with  the  unholiness  of  much  of 
his  own  life. 

In  1875  he  was  set  at  liberty,  and  his 
mother,  now  his  one  faithful  friend,  was 
at  the  prison  door  to  welcome  his  re- 
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turn  to  freedom.  A  month  later  he  was 
again  sent  to  prison  for  ill  treating — his 
mother.  No  one  awaited  him  the  second 
time  he  came  out,  and  with  barely  a  sou 
in  his  pocket,  he  wandered  like  a  vaga- 
bond all  over  the  country,  his  brain  filled 
with  embryo  volumes  of  prose  and 
poetry,  and  at  times  repaying  with  his 
verses  the  food  and  shelter  given  him 
by  friends  and  relatives.  Later  he  took 
up  his  residence  in  England,  giving  les- 
sons in  French  and  drawing.  So  pitiful 
was  his  condition  at  this  time,  that  in 
1875  he  wrote  a  poem  regretting  the 
comparative  comfort  that  he  had  enjoyed 
in  prison.  In  October,  18S1.  he  returned 
to  Paris,  where  for  a  long  time  the 
name  of  the  author  of  Fetes  Galanles 
had  been  forgotten.  An  enterpris 
ing  publisher  had  indeed  printed  a 
few  copies  of  Sagessc,  and  put  them 
on  sale,  but  the  story  goes  that  when 
Maurice  Bar  res  learnt  of  the  exist 
ence  of  this  book,  and  wanted  to  buv 
a  copy,  the  publisher  said  it  would 
take  eight  days  to  hunt  it  up  in  his 
cellars.  The  royalties  that  Verla  ne 
hoped  to  draw  from  the  first  edition 
of  Sagesse  would  at  no  time  have 
permitted  him  to  pay  his  dailv  bread 
bill. 

He  went  the  rounds  of  the  pub 
lishers  offering  his  poems,  but  all 
turned  a  deaf  ear  until  at  last  he  sue 
ceeded  in  interesting  Louis  Van  er 
whose  book-store  on  the  Quai  St 
Michel  was,  at  that  time,  a  sort  of 
rival  academy  to  the  Palais  Mazarm 
Verlaine  frequently  dropped  in  at 
these  literary  reunions,  and  joined 
with  the  others  in  heated  discus- 
sions. 

In  spite  of  the  pecunary  failure 
of  all  his  volumes,  Pohms  Salumins, 


Fetes  Galantes,  Romances  Sans  Paroles, 
and  Sagesse,  published  by  Lemerre  and 
others,  the  poet  held  out  dazzling  pros- 
pects to  Vanier. 

"All  the  papers  will  help  the  book 
along,"  he  would  say.  "Take  my  manu- 
script. Make  an  edition  of  two  thou- 
sand. They  will  sell  like  hot  cakes.  I'll 
see  they  are  well  advertised.  I'll  give  the 
tip  to  all  my  friends  on  the  papers." 

And  Vanier  published  Pobtes  M audits. 
issued  another  edition  of  Sagesse,  and 
Romances  Sans  Paroles,  and  in  18S4  an- 
nounced Jadis  et  Naguire.  To  gratify 
Verlaine's  urgent  and  pathetic  requests 
for  ready  money  to  live  on,  he  also  com- 
missioned the  poet  to  write  a  series  of 
sketches  of  contemporary  literary  celeb- 
rities, at  ten  francs  a  head. 

Soon  after  this  Verlaine  was  seized  by 
the  rheumatic  malady  that  finally  killed 
him.  Through  the  efforts  of  friends,  he 
secured  admission  to  one  of  the  public 
hospitals,  and  thus  assured  of  at  least 
shelter  and  food,  says  he  felt  that  the 
good  old  days  of  his  imprisonment  at 
Mons  had  returned. 

On  the  death  of  his  mother  in  1886, 
he  left  the  hospital,  and  from  that  time 
on,  the  poet  continued  to  seek  in  intox- 
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icating  liquors  some  measure  of  relief 
from  his  physical  and  moral  sufferings. 
An  incorrigible  bohemian,  he  never 
thought  of  the  morrow,  and  next  day 
would  never  find  him  prepared.  The 
following  letter  addressed  to  his  pub- 
lisher is  an  illustration  of  this : 

My  Very  Dear  Publisher: 

I  shall  finish  to-day  for  the  "Men  of  To- 
day," a  Goncourt  stew  with  potatoes. 
You  will  owe  me  ten  francs,  price  agreed 
upon  for  the  work.  But  it  appears  that  to- 
day is  rent  day.  My  landlord  is  going  to  see 
you.  Kindly  give  him  60  francs  as  an  ad- 
vance on  my  "copy"  to  come. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  a  long 
series  of  demands  for  advances  of  money, 
that  for  some  time  were  satisfied,  but 
when  the  poet,  finally  reduced  to  the 
most  abject  misery,  asked  Vanier  to  ad- 
vance him  enough  to  buy  a  ready-made 
suit,  he  met  with  a  categorical  refusal. 
His  landlord  at  last  evicted  him,  and 
the  poet  again  went  to  the  hospital. 

This  martyrdom  of  genius  procured 
for  him  in  the  public  press  ten  times 
more  articles  than  the  two  successive 
editions  of  his  books  had  obtained  for 
him. 

"The  poet,"  says  his  biographer,  "in  whom 
the  famous  thrill  of  Baudelaire  had  become  a 
spasm,  saw  appear  above  the  hospital  uni- 
form and  the  cotton  cap  on  his  devastated 
forehead  the  first  crown  of  the  laurel.  Dis- 
ciples proclaimed  him  Master  and  widened 
the  circle  of  his  admirers.  It  became  a 
fashion  in  literary  circles  to  make  the  pil- 
grimage to  the  hospital  and  lay  incense  be- 
fore the   inmate  of  Bed   No.    i   in  the  Salle 


Seymour.  Far  from  being  in  a  pitiable  con- 
dition, Verlainc,  now  triumphant,  welcomed 
his  disciples  and  interviewers  and  made  plans 
for  new  poems." 

Not  one  of  the  least  remarkable  events 
of  his  career  was  his  attachment  in  1891 
to  Eugenie  Krantz,  an  illiterate  seam- 
stress, who  exercised  extraordinary  in- 
fluence over  him,  and  inspired  him  with 
some  of  his  best  verse.  He  left  the 
shelter  of  the  hospital  for  her  sake,  and 
for  a  long  time  the  strange  contrast 
made  by  the  ill-assorted  pair,  who  were 
always  together,  amused  the  students  of 
the  Latin  quarter.  Eugenie,  however, 
proved  a  hard  task-master.  Acustomed 
to  earn  her  bread  by  constantly  plying 
her  needle,  she  insisted  on  Vcrlaine  dis- 
playing the  same  industry,  and  when 
writing,  if  the  poet  stopped  a  moment  to 
think,  she  would  give  him  a  forcible  re- 
minder with  the  broom  "not  to  waste 
time." 

This  Hfe  could  not,  of  course,  con- 
tinue, and  after  another  love  affair  with 
Philomene  Doudin,  of  whom  the  poet 
has  left  a  sketch,  attired  in  bicycle  cos- 
tume, Verlaine  again  took  refuge  in  the 


verlaine  goes  a-fishing. 

hospital.  He  stayed  there  until  he  felt 
the  end  approaching,  when  in  answer  to 
his  pathetic  entreaties,  that  he  be  not  left 
to  die  on  a  hospital  cot,  friends,  his  pub- 
lisher prominent  among  them,  removed 
him  to  a  house  near  bv,  where  he 
breathed  his  last. 

Howard  Lyndon. 
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BESIDE   THE   WESTERN    SEA 

From  some  faint  star  I  passed  to  earth, 

And  here  found  breath  and  mortal  birth 

In  land  that  lies  along  a  reach 

Of  rock-bound  coast  and  palm-bound  beach  ; 

Pass  but  its  golden  threshold — lo ! 

A  spell  from  out  the  long  ago, 

Conceived  by  some  strange  sorcerer 

Who  captive  binds  each  voyager; 

A  landscape  bright  and  Eden-fair, 

A  mighty  magic  in  the  air. 

With  names  that  sweetly  slide  and  slip 

Across  the  soft  Castilian  lip. 

And  bid  the  heart-strings  gently  stir 

Like  sound  of  lute  and  dulcimer — 

This  was  my  fortune,  born  to  be 

A  brother  to  the  Western  Sea. 

The  days  unfold — I  joy  to  list 
The  songs  of  bard  and  balladist. 
Whose  chanting  woos  me  with  the  wine 
That  purples  peaceful  Palestine, 
Or  weaves  in  graceful  silhouette 
Tall  tapering  tower  and  minaret ; 
Or  tales  of  river,  lake  and  sea 
Set  sapphire-like  by  hill  and  lea. 
Bestrewn  with  garden  hue  and  scent 
From  far-famed  bowers  of  Orient, 
And  echoed  notes  from  dewy  dales 
Where  moons  are  wooed  by  nightingales — 
But  no,  their  perfect  portraiture 
Enchants,  but  has  no  power  to  lure 
My  faithful  heart,  content  to  be 
A  dweller  by  the  Western  Sea. 

This  my  reward — I  breathe  the  air 

Blest  by  Franciscan  praise  and  prayer, 

Made  holier  still  by  silver  swell 

From  many  a  dulcet  Mission  bell; 

I  have  my  northern  snow-capped  peaks, 

From  whose  grand  heights  fair  Nature  speaks 

To  ocean,  valley,  plain,  and  calls 

Afar  to  wondrous  waterfalls ; 

I  have  my  skies  of  sunset  gold, 

Dream-fields  where  poppy  leaves  unfold, 

And  hammock-swung  'twixt  pine  and  palm 

Life  runneth  as  a  song-set  psalm; 

Time  drifting  goes — each  year  anew 

Still  finds  me  constant,  loyal,  true, 

And  more  and  more  content  to  be 

A  dreamer  by  the  Western  Sea. 

Clarence  Urmy. 
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OMAR  KHAYYAM    AT  THE    CAXTON   CLUB.  CHICAGO 


When  a  layman  asked  a  member  of  the 
Caxton  Club,  if  Edward  FitzGerald  was 
the  fellow  who  wrote  a  ballad  about  a 
nun,*  or  something,  the  Exhibition 
Committee  thought  it  an  opportune  time 
to  give  a  fete  in  honour  of  the  English 
Omar. 

The  fete  is  a  modest  one — FitzGerald 
himself  was  excessively  shy,  and  courted 
the  shade.  In  a  letter  to  Pollock,  he 
writes  of  unexpectedly  meeting  "Anne 
Thackeray,  who  took  my  hands  as  really 
glad  to  see  her  father's  old  friend.  I  am 
sure  she  was ;  and  I  was  taken  aback 
somehow;  and,  out  of  sheer  awkward- 
ness, began  to  tell  her  that  I  didn't  care 
for  her  new  novel  I  And  then,  after  she 
had  left  her  party  to  come  to  me,  I  ran 
off."  When  half-way  down  Piccadilly,  he 
recovered  his  e  q  u  i  I  i- 
brium,  "and  so  ran  back 
.  .  .  but  could  not  find 
A.  T." 

Fanny  Kemble.his  lif 
long  friend,  ventured  i 
record  her  impressions 
him  and  his  family  in  h 
"Old  Woman's  Gossip 
in  the  Atlantic  Monlh 
(1875),  and  he  was  : 
shocked  at  the  praise  si 
bestowed  upon  him,  th 
he  promptly  pasted  a  si 
of  blank  paper  over  tl 
paragraph  on  the  paj 
containing  it. 

But  the  "nice  litt 
things,"  as  well  as  tl 
more  important  ones,th 
are  now  associated  wi 
his  name  are  "interestir 

•In  his  impromptu  speei 
at  the  banquet  of  the  Om 
Khayyim  Club.  July  1 
1895,  Mr.  Harry  Cusl  i 
livered  the  following  bi 
lesque  of  a  much-quot 
stanza      in      a      well-knoi 

"She     cares     not     tor     J 
broken  vow, 
Tho'  God  Himseli  cai 
down  to  slate  her; 
She's  mother-in-law 
North  Pole  nc 
And  maiden  aunt 


a  few  people,"  as  he  hoped,  and  the  Cax- 
ton Club  is  the  first,  I  believe,  to  honour 
his  memory  by  exhibiting  a  collection  of 
his  books.  Hardly  a  known  item  of  im- 
portance is  omitted  from  the  Chrono- 
logical List  prepared  by  the  Club,  and, 
so  far  as  it  may  be  done,  nearly  all  the 
bibliographical  data  added  to  each  item 
is  supplied  by  quotations  from  his  letters. 
Fourteen  of  the  American  editions  of  the 
Rubdiydl  are  represented  in  the  exhibi- 
tion. And  this  reminds  me  that  a  man  of 
national  distinction,  a  graduate  of  Har- 
vard, and  a  lawyer  with  a  nice  sense  o( 
international  copyright  courtesy,  was 
much  disturbed  by  the  receipt  of  a  copy 
of  one  of  the  latest  of  these.  It  was  a 
new  book  to  him,  and  he  believed  an  act 
of  injustice  had  been  done  the  author  and 
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translator,  until  he  was  informed  by  a 
friend  that  both  were  dead,  and  that 
there  were  no  heirs  of  either  to  suffer 
from  the  piracy. 

In  the  December  (1896)  issue  of  his 
Contributions  Towards  a  Dictionary  of 
English  Book-Collectors,  Mr.  Quaritch 
devotes  several  pages  to  Edward  Fitz- 
Gerald,  who  is  included  on  the  strength 
of  the  book-plate  which  Thackeray  de- 
signed for  him,  and  from  the  fact  that 
he  was  a  bookbuyer,  and  the  owner  of 
many  books.  Mr.  Quaritch  is  of  opinion 
that  Fitz Gerald's  possessions  are  not 
likely  to  "plead  against  Oblivion  for  his 
name,"  he  being  a  mere  reader  or  schol- 
ar, and  "therefore  devoid  of  that  fine 
ambition  which  stimulates  the  bibliophile. 
.  .  .  Men  whom  Dibdin  worshipped 
would  look  upon  such  fellows  as  Fitz- 
Gerald  with  an  eye  of  abhorrence,  and 
would  deny  to  them  even  the  lowest  rank 
in   the    roll   of   book -col  lectors."     The 


amenities  of  book -codec  tors  are  of  a  kind 
with  those  of  literary  men.  Writing  to 
Frederick  Tennyson  in  1843,  FitzGerald 
said,  "I  had  the  weakest  dream  the  other 
night  that  ever  was  dreamt.  I  thought  I 
saw  Thomas  Frognall  Dibdin  [who  died 
in  1847],  and  that  was  all.  Tell  this  to 
Alfred." 

That  padding  was  "abhorrent"  to 
FitzGerald,  is  abundantly  attested  by 
some  of  the  items  in  the  Caxton  Club 
Exhibit.  His  Euphranor  he  thought  a 
pretty  specimen  of  "chisell'd  cherry- 
stone" ;  and  his  Salaman  and  Absal  he 
"boiled  down  to  three-fourths  of  what  it 
originally  was  .  ,  .  and  clapt  it  on  the 
back  of  Omar";  while  a  copy  of  Ber- 
nard's Retrospections  of  the  Stage,  he 
"read  and  reduced  to  one  volume  from 
two  (more  vtco)."  This  last  volume  is  as 
curious  a  souvenir  of  "Old  Fitz,"  as  one 
could  hope  to  possess.  The  sheets  were 
separated  and  the  portions  he  wished  to 
preserve  were  clipped 
and  pasted,  and  bound 
up  in  one  volume  with- 
out regard  to  pagination 
— those  paragraphs  left 
incomplete  in  type  be- 
ing filled  out  with  pen 
or  pencil  by  his  own 
hand.  It  was  simply 
"mashed  together,"  by  a 
licence  as  free  as  that 
used  in  mashing  togeth- 
er the  quatrains  of 
Omar.  Is  it  any  wonder 
that  his  friend  Charles 
Keene  called  him  the 
"Old  Literate?'  Keene 
had  been  visiting  him  at 
Woodbridge,  and  he 
thus  wrote  to  Joseph 
Crawhall  (i88i):"I  was 
mentioning  my  visits  to 
W.  B.  Scott,  who  is  one 
of  the  Rossetti,  Swin- 
burne, etc.  set,  and  of 
my  friend  havifig  trans- 
lated some  Persian 
poems  and  Calderon's 
plays,  etc.  He  jumped 
off  his  chair!  'Do  you 
know  him?  Why,  Ram 
Jam  (some  wonderful 
Persian  name  he  gave 
it)  'is  the  most  quite 
too   exquisite    work   of 
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the  age,  and  Rossetti  considers  the  trans- 
lations from  Calderon  the  finest  thing 

A  Life  of  Charles  Lamb,  "one  of  my 
best  works,"  he  called  it,  he  compressed 
into  four  duodecimo  pages.  And  Crabbe's 
Tales  of  the  Hall  were  "edited  by  means 
of  Scissors  and  Paste  [FitzGerald  said 
he  was  strong  in  scissors  and  paste] ,  with 
a  few  words  of  plain  Prose  to  bridge  over 
whole  tracts  of  bad  verses."  Many  of  his 
"master  pieces,"  as  he  deprecatingly 
called  them,  are  without  title-pages,  and 
the  copies  of  several  differ  from  each 
other.  Of  no  other  nineteenth  century 
author  probably  would  it  be  so  difficult 
to  compile  an  absolutely  reliable  biblio- 
graphy. "All  these  things,"  he  said  in  a 
letter  to  Prof.  Norton,  "have  been  done 
partly  as  an  amusement  in  a  lonely  life : 
and  printed,  because  (like  many  others, 
I  suppose),  I  can  only  dress  my  best 
when  seeing  myself  in  type.  ...  I  sup- 
pose there  was  some  vanity  in  it  all ;  but 
really,  if  I  had  that  strong,  I  might  have 
done  (considering  what  little  I  can  do), 
like  Crabbe's  Bachelor — 

"I   might  have  made  a   Book,   but  that   my 

Pride 
In  the  not  making  was  more  gratified." 

This  "eternal"  Crabbe  crawls  into  many 
of  FitzGerald's  letters,  and  the  small  vol- 
ume of  "Readings"  therefrom  is  one  of 
his  most  perplexing  books,  bibliographi- 
cally.  The  copy  in  the  Caxton  Exhibi- 
tion bears  date  1882,  with  Mr.  Quaritch's 
imprint,  and  Mr.  Gosse  says  it  was  Fitz- 
Gerald's  last  literary  venture.  Copies  have 
been  advertised  as  of  1883,  and  from  the 
modest  sum  of  one  shilling  in  1893,  ^^ 
now  commands  twenty-six  shillings  and 
sixpence.  It  was  circulated  in  sheets, 
among  friends,  as  early  as  1879,  but  the 
introduction  seems  to  have  been  written 
several  years  later,  and  copies  are  likely 
to  turn  up  without  this  introduction  at 
all.  To  Prof.  Norton  he  wrote  in  March, 
1883,  three  months  before  he  died,  "The 
Crabbe  is  the  same  I  sent  you  some  years 


ago :  left  in  sheets,  except  the  few  copies 
I  sent  to  friends.  And  now  I  have  tacked 
to  it  a  little  introduction,  and  sent  forty 
copies  to  He  on  Quaritch*s  counter :  for  I 
do  not  suppose  they  will  get  further." 

About  1870  he  bound  up  together 
three  or  four  of  his  "little  escapades  in 
print,"  for  admiring  friends.  A  copy  of 
the  first  edition  of  Agamemnon  (1865), 
"the  most  impudent  of  all,"  as  he  said, 
was  one  of  these.  This  he  had  "printed 
by  a  cheap  friend  (to  the  bane  of  other 
friends)."  And  he  did  not  stop  with  his 
own  books.  Mr.  Francis  Hindes  Groome 
has  a  book  "made-up"  by  FitzGerald, 
which  comprises  three  French  plays,  a 
privately  printed  article  on  Moore,  and 
the  first  edition  of  Thackeray's  "A  Little 
Dinner  at  Timmins's."  A  queer  mixture 
this,  and  curious,  especially  if  covered  by 
the  Ipswich  bookbinder. 

Such  books  as  the  Euphranor  in  first 
edition,  Polonius  and  Calderon's  Six 
Dramas,  all  three  with  Pickering's  im- 
print, are  very  comely  specimens  of 
bookmaking — well  printed,  and  easy  to 
hold  in  the  hand.  FitzGerald  disliked 
large  books,  such  as  Prof.  Child's  Bed- 
lads,  which  he  would  have  none  of,  and 
during  the  last  years  of  his  life  he  gave 
away  everything  above  an  octavo.  One 
would  like  to  know  who  received  his  sec- 
ond and  third  folio  Shakespeares ;  and 
the  Undiiw,  illustrated  by  Thackeray, 
"in  about  fourteen  little  coloured  draw- 
ings— very  nicely."  Seeing  his  books  to- 
gether, one  must  be  reminded  that  he 
called  himself  a  "scatter-headed  Paddy," 
and  said  he  was  "a  very  legitimate  off- 
shoot of  the  Ballyblunder  Family." 
Which  is  a  modest  confession  enough  for 
a  man  who  was  reading  Omar,  Hafiz, 
Lucretius,  Sophocles,  Cervantes,  Boc- 
caccio, and  Montaigne  in  the  originals, 
the  companions  of  his  cruises  along  the 
Suffolk  coast.  And  for  him  a  fitting  epi- 
taph from  the  Hundredth  Psalm,  of  his 
own  choosing,  "It  is  He  that  hath  made 
us  and  not  we  ourselves." 

W.  Irznng  Way, 


OMAR  KHYYAM. 


Deep  in  the  Spring  their  empty  Pitcher  dips, 
Dips  where  of  old  a  thousand  Sorrows  fell : 

Forget  not,  while  the  gurgling  Water  slips 
Lightly  from  earthen  throats,  the  silent  Well ! 

Arthur  J,  Stringer, 
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THE   PLAYS  AND    POEMS   OF   RICHARD   HOVEY 


II. — Poems.* 

Whether  or  not  Mr.  Hovey's  plays  are 
"closet-dramas,"  his  lyrics  certainly  are 
not  closet-verse.  They  are  full  of  open- 
air  joy,  of  manly  vigour,  of  buoyant  life. 
His  poetry  is 

No  fretful  orchid  hot-housed  from  the  dew, 
But  hale  and  hardy  as  the  highland  heather, 
Rejoicing  in  the  wind  that  stings  and  thrills, 
Comrade  of  ocean,  playmate  of  the  hills! 

Mn  Hovey's  work  is  of  course  not 
without  its  faults.  There  are  some  slight 
mannerisms,  like  his  fondness  for  the 
word  "clarion,"  used  as  noun,  verb,  or 
adjective  indifferently,  and  his  abuse  of 
"lilt"  and  its  derivatives.  These  man- 
nerisms, however,  seem  to  belong  rather 
to  a  school  of  contemporary  writers  than 
to  Mr.  Hovey  personally.  A  more  seri- 
ous matter  for  hostile  criticism,  is  the 
great  unevenness  of  his  work,  especially 
marked  in  the  present  volume  through 
the  inclusion  of  some  of  his  earliest 
poems  and  the  expression  of  some  of  his 
latest  opinions.  He  illustrates  strikingly 
the  aberrations  of  a  true  poet  when 
seized  by  a  subject  he  wants  to  preach 
about.  The  "Call  of  the  Bugles,"  for  in- 
stance, which  unfortunately  stands  at  the 
beginning  of  Along  the  Trail,  is  a  beauti- 
ful poem  disfigured  beyond  recognition 
by  long  passages  that  smell  of  the  yellow 
journals : 

Rejoice,  O  Cuba!  thy  worst  foe 

Is  overthrown. 

The  money  dragon. 

The  Old  Serpent, 

Thy  jailer's  strong  defence,  laid  low. 

Cast  down. 

Pierced  to  the  bone. 

Makes  off  to  nurse  his  wound. 

Dragging  his  scaly  length  along  the  ground. 

Ha,  ha!  he  is  sick. 

He  hath  no  stomach  for  the  battle. 

With  dull  reptilian  malice  in  his  eyes. 

Spoiled  of  his  prey,  he  lies 

And  so  forth.  We  will  spare  further 
quotation,  for  the  sake  of — the  Money 
Power,  of  course,  to  which  we  are  sold. 
At  the  same  time  we  earnestly  hope 
that  those  who  may  be  reoelled — or  too 

♦Along  the  Trail.  Just  published  by  Small, 
Maynard  &  Co.,  Boston.  A  list  of  Mr. 
Hovey*s  earlier  publications  will  be  found 
under  Chronicle  and  Comment  in  The  Book- 
man of  last  month. 


much  amused — by  such  elements  as 
these  in  the  first  section  of  Mr.  Hovey's 
new  book  of  poems,  will  not  let  them- 
selves be  prevented  from  reading  more 
and  learning  that  in  his  better  work  he  is 
a  true  and  perhaps  a  great  poet.  This 
is  not  a  phrase  to  be  used  lightly.  But 
the  Sonnets  and  Odes,  and  the  opening 
of  "Benzaquen,"  in  Along  the  Trail;  the 
"Jongleurs,"  "The  End  of  the  Day,"  the 
"Nocturnes,"  and  "Shakespeare  Him- 
self," in  More  Songs  from  Vagabondia — 
not  forgetting  "Barney  McGee"  for  va- 
riety; the  Birth  of  Galahad  as  a  whole, 
especially  the  first  and  fourth  acts  for 
poetry,  and  the  second  and  fifth  for 
dramatic  movement ;  and  the  second  and 
third  acts  of  Taliesin:  these  make  a 
record  of  broad  and  high  poetic  achieve- 
ment. 

The  dominant  note  of  Mr.  Hovey's 
work  has  been  suggested  already:  it  is 
that  of  joy  and  beHef  in  life.  All  his 
poetry  is  pitched  in  the  major  keys. 
Hence  its  freedom  of  rhythms  and  force 
of  thought  may  have  disconcerted  some 
who  are  used  to  the  minor  cadences  of 
our  many  "minor"  poets,  or  who  habit- 
ually seek  in  poetry  only  the  soft  sing- 
ing of  gentle  sentiments.  Not  that  Mr. 
Hovey's  poetry  belongs  to  the  "robust- 
ious" school,  or  that  it  lacks  delicacy  of 
feeling ;  at  its  best  it  has  the  refinement 
of  well-balanced  strength.  Life  and  the 
joy  of  it. 

The  glory  of  living,  exultant  to  be; 

Nature  in  all  her  strength  as  well  as 
sweetness, 

The   sense   of  the  freedom   and   nearness   of 
earth, 

"the  merry  thrill  of  danger,"  and  "the 
thrill  of  the  comrade  heart  of  its  fel- 
low," are  among  his  favourite  themes. 
Of  contemplative  and  descriptive 
nature  poetry,  we  have  had  enough,  and 
more  than  enough,  ever  since  Words- 
worth. But  the  active  joy  in  nature,  the 
physical  taking  possession  of  it  and 
glorying  in  it,  have  been  all  too  rare. 
Most  of  the  poets'  love  of  nature  comes 
from  inadequacy  to  cope  with  man  or 
to  strive  with  life — and  is  therefore  a 
weakness.    There  is  nothing  of  the  sort 
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here,  in  this  healthy  outdoor  shouting, 
with  its  sudden  "Spring,  fellows!"  To 
show  how  different  from  the  usual 
Spring-Song  is  Mr.  Hovey's  "Ode  to 
Spring,"  we  have  only  to  cite  the  fact 
that  it  was  received  with  tumultuous 
applause  by  a  crowd  of  college  boys 
gathered  in  convention  from  all  parts 
of  the  country,  and  its  repetition,  entire, 
demanded  for  the  following  evening.  It 
is  none  the  less  true  poetry  for  this  direct 
appeal  to  those  for  whom  it  was  written. 
Mr.  Hovey  has  the  rare  Pindaric  talent 
of  making  the  "occasional"  poem  a  real 
poem.  His  various  odes  for  college  re- 
unions are  well  fitted  to  their  occasions ; 
yet  they  celebrate  nature,  comradeship, 
the  equal  rights  of  heart  with  mind,  in 
poetry  whose  appeal  is  universal.  His 
nature-poetry,  likewise,  is  none  the  less 
true  nature-poetry  for  not  being  con- 
templative or  descriptive.  Its  quick 
vision  does  not  fail  to  note 

When  through  the  branches  the  slant  rays 
Dapple      with      sunlight      the      leaf-matted 
ground, 

and  a  thousand  other  vivid  sense-im- 
pressions, any  more  than  Wordsworth 
fails  to  note  his  daisy's  shadow.  It  does 
not  fail  to  get  at  the  heart  and  life  of 
nature — hear  the  call  of  the  New  Hamp- 
shire mountains: 

O  you  who  would  know  us,  come  out  from 

the  roofs  you  have  made, 
And  plunge  in  our  waters  and  breathe  the 

sharp  joy  of  the  air! 
.    .     .     .    He  prone  in  the  shade. 
With  your  hearts  to  the  roots  and  the  mosses. 
For  our  heart  is  not  down  on  the  maps,  nor 

our  magic  in  books; 
But  the  lover  that  seeks  us  shall  find  us,  and 

keep  in  his  heart 
Every  rune  of  our  slow-heaving  hill-sides 

He   only   that   loves   us  and   lives   with   us, 
knows  what  we  be. 

Yet  in  Mr.  Hovey's  work  this  love  of 
nature's  open  spaces  comes  home  to  us 
even  more  strongly  as  human  emotion 
than  it  does  as  mere  love  of  nature. 
Love  of  man  means  more  to  him  than 
love  of  nature.  To  this  one  alone  among 
the  nature-poets. 

Dearer  than  the  silence  of  the  hills. 

And  greater  than  the  wisdom  of  the  years, 
Is.  man  to  man,  indifferent  of  ills, 

Triumphant  over  fears. 
To   meet  the   world   with  loyal   hearts  that 

need 
No  witness  of  their  friendship  but  the  deed. 


Mr.  Hovey  is  the  poet  of  comradeship, 
of  "the  love  of  man  for  man,"  of 

.    .    .    the  league  of  heart  to  heart, 
The  only  purpose  of  the  earth. 

His  interest  in  human  life  is  above  his 
interest  in  nature,  but  he  loves  life  best 
when  it  is  in  close  contact — or  contest, 
for  that  is  contact,  too — with  nature. 

The  same  is  true  of  his  love-poetry. 
He  has  created  a  new  type  of  love- 
sonnet  : 

When  I  am  standing  on  a  mountain  crest, 

Or  hold  the  tiller  in  the  dashing  spray, 
My  love  of  you  leaps  foaming  in  my  breast. 
Shouts  with  the  winds  and  sweeps  to  their 
foray; 
My  heart  bounds  with  the  horses  of  the  sea, 
And  plunges  in  the  wild  ride  of  the  night. 
Flaunts  in  the  teeth  of  tempest  the  large  glee 
That  rides  out  Fate  and  welcomes  gods  to 
fight. 
Ho,  love!  I  laugh  aloud  for  love  of  you. 
Glad    that    our   love    is    fellow    to    rough 
weather; 
No  fretful  orchid  hot-housed  from  the  dew. 
But  hale  and  hardy  as  the  highland  heather. 
Rejoicing   in   the    wind   that    stings    and 

thrills, 
Comrade  of  ocean,  playmate  of  the  hills. 

No  less  worthy  of  quotation,  if  space 
permitted,  are  the  sonnets 

The   ship   we   ride   the  world   in   sniffs   the 
storm, 

and 

To  horse,  my  love,  and  out  into  the  night. 

We  can  even  say  (not  forgetting  Brown- 
ing), that  the  kind  of  love  here  expressed 
is  a  new  creation  in  poetry.  Yet,  once 
more,  this  strength  does  not  exclude 
delicacy.  There  is  nothing  this  side  of 
Rossetti  so  finely  personal  in  feeling  as 
the  sonnets  "The  Thought  of  Her," 
"After  Business  Hours,"  and  the  third 
of  "Love  and  Change."  In  Mr.  Hovey's 
lyric  verse,  as  in  his  plays,  the  treatment 
of  love  is  at  once  strong  and  refined. 
His  love-poetry  is  neither  prudish  nor 
prurient,  but  frank,  free,  and  joyous. 

In  Mr.  Hovey's  thought  about  life, 
and  his  attitude  toward  it,  there  is  an  air 
of  mastery  which  we  are  not  accustomed 
to  in  our  poets  or  versifiers.  He  is  the 
poet  of  courage  and  freedom.  "Life's 
duty  of  duties"  is  for  him  "honest  sin- 
cerity." The  root  of  his  belief  is  simply 
that  life  is  real,  that  life  is  true,  that  life 
is  good ;  that  death  is 

.    .    .    like  the  passing  of  a  star 
That  melts  into  the  splendour  of  the  dawn; 
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and  that  the  only  evil  is  fear.  All  this 
belief  in  the  reasonableness  of  the  uni- 
verse is  entirely  unreasoning,  to  be  sure ; 
but  as  a  poetic  motive — and  indeed  as  a 
life-motive — it  seems  to  suffice.  Boldly, 
cheerily,  he  throws  a 

Dare  in  the  teeth 

Of  the  balk  and  the  failure. 

He  loves  life  for  its  battle  and  its  danger : 

Comrades,  gird  your  swords  to-night, 

For  the  battle  is  with  dawn! 

Oh,  the  clash  of  shields  together, 

With  the  triumph  coming  on! 

Greet  the  foe. 

And  lay  him  low. 

When  strong  men  fight  together! 

Comrades,  watch  the  tides  to-night, 

For  the  sailing  is  with  dawn! 
Oh,  to  face  the  spray  together. 
With  the  tempest  commg  on! 
Greet  the  sea 
With  a  shout  of  glee 
When  strong  men  roam  together! 

And  as  for  death,  he  can  defy  it — only 
there  is  no  need,  for  he  believes  in  death 
too,  as  fully  and  freely  as  he  believes  in 
life: 

The  tale  of  their  hosts  is  countless 

And  the  tale  of  ours  a  score, 
But  the  palm  is  naught  to  the  dauntless 

And  the  cause  is  more  and  more. 
Give  a  cheer! 

We  may  die,  but  not  give  way. 
Here's  to  a  silent  morrow. 

And  here's  to  a  stout  to-day. 

God  has  said:  "Ye  shall  fail  and  perish; 

But  the  thrill  ye  have  felt  to-night 
I  will  keep  in  my  heart  and  cherish 

When  the  worlds  have  passed  in  night." 
Give  a  cheer! 

For  the  soul  shall  not  give  way. 
Here's  to  the  greater  to-morrow 

That  is  born  of  a  great  to-day! 


•,   as  in   the  last  stanza  of  "Com- 
rades" : 

Comrades,  give  a  cheer  to-night, 

For  the  dying  is  with  dawn! 
Oh,  to  meet  the  stars  together. 
With  the  silence  coming  on! 
Greet  the  end 
As  a  friend  a  friend. 
When  strong  men  die  together. 

The  poems  from  which  these  stanzas  are 
quoted  give  once  more  the  modern  spirit 
of  Mr.  Henle/s  "Out  of  the  night  that 
covers  me,"  but  perhaps  go  a  step  be- 
yond that  justly  famous  poem,  both  in 
thought  and  in  strength  of  expression. 
Mr.  Hovey's  strong  personality  and 


delicacy  of  poetic  feeling    command  a 
technical  skill  which  at  its  best  is  un- 
matched.    He  is  not  even  approached 
in    the    number    and    variety    of    his 
rhythms.      He  has   ranged  wider,  and 
penetrated  deeper,  in  the  comparatively 
unexplored  country  of  rhythmic  expres- 
sion, than  any  other  writer  of  English. 
In  some  cases,  perhaps,  he  has   gone 
farther  than  his  readers  can  follow  him. 
He  is  inclined  to  use  the  less  familiar 
rhythms — the  English  Alexandrine  is  an 
elementary    instance — with    nearly    as 
much   liberty  of  variation   as   we  con- 
stantly allow  in  the  familiar  pentameter ; 
and    the    reader,    not    having   had    the 
fundamental  rhythm  beaten  into  him  as 
that  of  the  pentameter  has  been,  may 
fail  to  recognise  it,  and  hence  to  feel 
the  effect  of  the  variations  on  it ;  he  may 
even  deny  that  there  is  rhythm  at  all. 
In   Taliesin* — the  masque  which  intro- 
duces the  second  group  of  the  Launce- 
lot-Guenevere    plays — Mr.    Hovey    has 
used,   in   the   second   act   alone,   blank 
verse,    anapaestic    pentameter,    dactylic 
dimeter,   trochaic   tetrameter   catalectic 
with  the  second  foot  always  a  dactyl, 
iambic  trimeter  with   feminine  ending, 
ionics   a   minori,   iambic   hexameter   or 
Alexandrine  (i.e.,  the  Greek  iambic  "tri- 
meter"), iambic  pentameter  rhyming  ir- 
regularly, anapaestic  hexameters,  alcaics, 
and  various  other  lyric  stanzas.    This  is 
an  extreme  instance  of  the  variety  in 
rhythms  characteristic  of  all  his  work. 
And  this  great  variety  of  rhythms  gfives 
us  a  mass,  not  of  experiments,  but  of 
masteries.    What  is  even  more  import- 
ant, not  one  of  these  rhythms  is  used 
without  a  definite  expressional  purpose. 

It  is  significant,  too,  that  this  poet 
who  is  a  past-master  of  all  most  com- 
plicated and  most  exact  rhythms,  has 
an  especial  fondness  for  free  ode- 
rhythms.  Nearly  half  of  Along  the  Trail 
is  made  up  of  vers  litres.  They  are  not, 
however,  of  the  kind  in  which  emphasis 
is  placed  on  the  litres  to  the  destruction 
of  the  vers.  They  bear  no  resemblance 
either  to  the  meandering  formlessness 
of  Whitman,  or  to  the  uneven  stilt-walk- 
ing of  eighteenth  century  ode-style. 
They  must  be  compared,  if  with  any- 
thing but  themselves,  with  the  vers  litres 
of  the  few  real  poets  among  the  French 

♦Printed    serially    in    Poet-Lore    in     1896; 
promised  in  book  form  for  1899. 
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and  Belgian  symbolists — those  of  Vcr- 
haeren,  for  instance,  or  the  best  of  Viele- 
Griffin's.  Yet  they  are  more  essentially 
lyric  in  quality  than  the  French  vers 
litres,  which,  strange  to  say,  seem  to  fit 
narrative  well.  Mr.  Hovey  often  fulfills 
even  the  rigorous  condition  which,  two 
centuries  and  a  half  ago,  Joachim  du 
Bellay  prescribed  as  the  only  one  on 
which  verse  without  regularity  of  rhyme 
and  rhythm  can  justify  itself:  that,  just 
as  painters  and  sculptors  must  take  es- 
pecial pains  to  render  beautiful  and  well- 
proportioned  their  nude  figures,  so  your 
'*7Jers  libres"  must  be  **bien  charnus,  et 
nerz'eux."  The  less  regular  a  poet's 
rhythms,  the  greater  need  he  has  of 
peculiar  rhythmic  power.  It  is  a  law  of 
all  poetic  expression  that  the  rhythmic 
movement  should  fit  the  movement  of 
the  thought  not  merely  as  a  glove  fits  the 
hand  or  clothes  the  body,  but  as  the 
body  itself  fits  its  flesh  to  every  move- 
ment of  nerve  and  sinew,  with  perfect 
suppleness;  and  this  law  is  especially 
imperative  in  vers  litres.  How  Mr. 
Hovey  meets  this  hardest  test  of  rhyth- 
mic skill  may  be  judged  from  the 
opening  of  the  "Ode  to  Spring,"  or  from 
the  following  lines  of  the  "Faun,"  which 
will  also  illustrate  once  more  his  open- 
air  love  of  life: 

Oh,  life  that's  a-thrill  and  a-bound 

With  the  vigour  of  boyhood  and  morning  and 

the  noontide's  rapture  of  ease! 
Was  there  ever  a  weary  heart  in  the  world? 
A  lag  in  the  body's  urge,   or  a  flag  of  the 

spirit's  wings? 
Did  a  man's  heart  ever  break 
For  a  lost  love's  sake? 
For  here  there  is  Jilt  in  the  quiet  and  calm  in 

the  quiver  of  things. 
Ay,  this  old  oak,  grey-brown  and  knurled. 
Solemn  and  sturdy  and  big. 
Is  as  young  of  heart,  as  alert  and  elate  in  his 

rest. 
As  the  nuthatch  there  that  clings  to  the  tip  of 

the  twig 
And  scolds  at  the  wind  that  buffets  too  rudely 

its  nest. 

The  regular  lyric  measures,  of  which 
the  finest  are  the  alcaics  in  Taliesin,  and 
the  treatment  of  the  sonnet,  have  been 
illustrated  already.  The  irregular  and 
suggestive  song-measures  are  best 
shown  in  Ylen's  song, 

And  if  he  should  come  again, 
In  the  old  glad  way, 

or  by  the  soldiers'  songs  in  the  second 
act  of  Galahad,    Finally,  his  management 


of  the  full  poetic  period  in  regular  blank 
verse  may  be  illustrated  by  a  passage 
strongly  contrasting  with  the  vers  litres 
quoted  above.  Merlin  is  speaking,  to 
Guencvere : 

I  judge  you  not. 
I  am  very  old;  men  call  me  very  wise; 
But  neither  in  the  codes  the  Romans  brought 

us, 
Nor  in  the  teaching  of  the  Christian  monks, 
Nor  in  the  stars,  nor  in  the  crucibles. 
No,  nor  in  those  dark  elder  mysteries 
The  immemorial  Druidic  years 
Down  the  dim  arches  of  the  woods  of  Time 
Have  whispered  to  each  other,  in  the  aloof 
And  native  shades  of  Britain,  which  are  now 
A  va^ue  tradition  of  the  rustling  oak ; 
Not  m  all  these,  nor  in  all-testing  Life 
That  heeds  not  our  conclusions,  have  I  found 
That  there  is  any  wisdom  beyond  this. 
To  keep  oneself  from  judgment.    In   myself 
Are  undiscovered  countries;  how  should  I 
Map  out  the  wildernesses  in  another? 

This  last  passage  illustrates  also  Mr. 
Hovey's  power  over  language  in  its 
appeal  to  the  imagination,  which  is  al- 
most as  great  as  his  mastery  of  the 
rhythmic  and  phonetic  effects  that 
appeal  primarily  to  the  senses.  He  thus 
has  in  especial  degree  the  final  element 
of  poetic  technique,  the  creative  imagina- 
tion which  through  imagery  of  every 
kind  appeals  to  the  imagination  in 
others.  His  poetry  is  over-running  with 
simile,  as  may  be  seen  especially  in 
Taliesin,  at  the  opening  of  the  third  act 
for  instance.  But  even  more  common 
than  simile  is  metaphor: 

The  people  blossoms  armies,  and  puts  forth 
The  splendid  summer  of  its  noiseless  night; 

and  that  oftenest  a  kind  of  hidden  meta- 
phor which  is  strongly  suggestive  with- 
out having  the  self-prominence  of  formal 
imagery;  it  is  this  element  which  gives 
Mr.  Hovey's  language  a  great  part  of 
its  strength,  and  which  makes  it  seem 
"of  imagination  all  compact."  It  is  full 
of  phrases  like : 

Into  the  wilderness  our  riding  thrills. 

A  thorough  study  of  Mr.  Hovey's  use  of 
imagery  would  involve  taking  up  nearly 
every  line  of  his  work,  especially  in  the 
plays.  And  if,  as*  has  been  said,  imag- 
ery is  the  very  life  of  poetry,  "/a  poisie 
vit  d'intages,*'  there  can  be  no  better 
proof  of  the  true  poetic  quality  of  his 
diction. 

Thus  Mr.  Hovey  has  the  full  technical 
equipment  of  the  poet,  and  he  has  a 
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poet's  personality  to  express,  a  person- 
ality new  and  fresh,  healthy  and  joyous, 
manly,  vigorous,  earnest.  Added  to  this 
— as  I  tried  to  show  in  my  article  last 
month  on  his  plays — he  has  the  power 
of  creating  personality  outside  of  him- 
self, in  a  word,  the  dramatic  power,  which 
is  essential  to  a  broad  poetic  endowment. 
Even  in  his  lyrics,  such  as  "Dead,"  and 
"The  Two  Lovers" ;  even  in  his  sonnets, 
to  some  of  which  ("Love  and  Change," 
for  instance)  the  new  name  of  dramatic 
sonnets  might  be  applied,  this  power  ap- 
pears.   It  is  true  that  his  work  is  uneven ; 


that  he  is  sometimes  carried  away  by 
opinion  into  regions  where  poetry  can- 
not abide;  that  his  rhythmic  expression 
is  sometimes  too  complex,  unfamiliar,  or 
irregular  to  appeal  at  once  to  a  casual 
reader.  But  these  faults — if  they  are 
faults,  and  not  the  examples  or  results 
of  breadth  of  power — are  unimportant 
beside  his  positive  endowments  and  his 
positive  personality.  He  is  master  of  his 
art  and  master  of  life.  He  is  the  poet 
of  joy  and  belief  in  life.  He  is  the  poet 
of  comradeship  and  courage. 

Curtis  Hidden  Page. 
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It  is  known  that  Charles  Lamb  had  an 
elder  brother  John,  the  "James  Elia"  of 
casual  mention  in  the  Essays,  Charles 
wrote  this  sonnet  to  him : 

TO  JOHN  LAMB,  ESQ.,  OF  THE  SOUTH-SEA 

HOUSE. 

John,  you  were  figuring  in  the  gay  career 
Of  blooming  manhood  with  a  young  man's 

joy. 
When  I  was  yet  a  little  peevish  boy — 
Though  time  has  made  the  difference  disap- 
pear 
Betwixt    our    ages,    which    then    seemed    so 

great— 
And  still  by  rightful  custom  you  retain, 
Much  of  the  old  authoritative  strain, 
And  keep  the  elder  brother  up  in  state. 
O I  you  do  well  in  this.    'Tis  man's  worst  deed 
To  let  the  "things  that  have  been"   run  to 

waste, 
And  in  the  unmeaning  present  sink  the  past: 
In  whose  dim  glass  even  now  I  faintly  read 
Old  buried  forms,  and  faces  long  ago. 
Which  you,  and  I,  and  one  more,  only  know. 

Little  is  known  of  the  personality  of 
John  Lamb  or  of  his  work  other  than 
that  he  was  a  clerk  in  the  South  Sea 
House  until  retired  on  a  pension,  and 
that  he  used  to  be  a  frequent  attendant 
at  Charles's  Wednesday  Evenings.  He 
had  artistic  tastes  and  brought  together 
a  collection  of  pictures,  of  which  Charles 
wrote  just  after  his  brother's  death  in 
1822:  "Milton  [an  old  portrait  now  in 
the  National  Portrait  Gallery,  London], 
hangs  over  my  fireside  in  Covent  Gar- 


den (when  I  am  there),  the  rest  have 
been  sold  for  an  old  song,  wanting  the 
eloquent  tongue  that  should  have  set 
them  off."  He  was  also  the  author  of  a 
book  on  humanity  to  animals,  heretofore 
unidentified,  and  only  known  through 
Charles  Lamb's  letter  to  Henry  Crabb 
Robinson,  undated,  but  written  some 
time  during  the  year  1810.  In  this  letter 
Lamb  says : 

My  brother,  whom  you  have  met  at  my 
rooms  (a  plump,  good-looking  man  of  seven- 
and-forty),  has  written  a  book  about  human- 
ity, which  I  transmit  to  you  herewith.  Wil- 
son, the  publisher,  has  put  it  into  his  head 
that  you  can  get  it  reviewed  for  him.  I  dare 
say  that  it  is  not  in  the  scope  of  your  review; 
but  if  you  could  put  it  in  any  likely  train,  he 
would  rejoice.  For  alas!  our  boasted  human- 
ity partakes  of  vanity.  As  it  is,  he  teases  me 
to  death  with  choosing  to  suppose  that  I 
could  get  it  into  all  the  reviews  at  a  mo- 
ment's notice.  I ! !  who  have  been  set  up  as  a 
mark  for  them  to  throw  at,  and  would  wil- 
lingly consign  them  all  to  Megaera's  snaky 
locks. 

But  here's  the  book,  and  don't  show  it  to 
Mrs.  Collier,  for  I  remember  she  makes  ex- 
cellent eel  soup,  and  the  leading  points  of  the 
book  are  directed  against  that  very  process. 

Both  Canon  Ainger,  in  his  admirable 
edition  of  the  Letters,  and  William  Carew 
Hazlitt,  the  son  of  one  of  Charles  Lamb's 
best  friends  and  a  life-long  student  of 
his  writings,  in  The  Lambs,  Their  Lives, 
Their  Friends  and  Their  Correspondence, 
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RIGHT  HON.  WILLIAM  VnKDBAM, 


cm  ■»  orromtoM  r^ 


l/OBM  ERSKINES  BUX, 


fO»  TU  FKBTSyTIOII  Of 


CRUELTY  TO  JNIMJLS. 


ftf  HaswcOttdWilioi^ir.  SUniMr  Scnet*  Snow  HUL 

Prke  Two  SUUmgi. 

1810. 


THE  TITLE-PAGE  OF   JOHN   LAMB'S   BOOK. 


1897,  one  of  the  latest  additions  to  Lamb 
literature,  state  that  this  book  has  not 
been  identified. 

But  true  to  the  axiom  that  a  book 
once  printed  is  never  entirely  lost,  a  copy 
of  this  tract  has  turned  up  and  lies  before 
us  as  we  write — and  what  a  copy,  Charles 
Lamb's  own  I    It  is  the  last  tract  in  a  vol- 


ume lettered  by  the 
binder  "Tracts,"  and  on 
the  inside  of  the  front 
cover  there  is  a  list  of 
the  contents  of  the  vol- 
ume in  Charles  Lamb's 
handwriting.  The  last 
two  items  in  the  list  are 
"Mr.  Windham's 
Speech  on  Cruelty  to 
Animals,"  and  "Letter 
to  Mr.  Windham  on 
same  subject,  by  J.  L." 
It  seems  that  Lord 
Erskine,  in  presenting 
to  Parliament  a  bill  "for 
the  more  effectual  pre- 
vention of  cruelty  to- 
wards animal  s,"  in 
1810,  was  the  pioneer 
in  recommending  such 
legislation.  Mr.  Wind- 
ham,  in  his  speech 
against  the  bill  in  the 
House  of  Commons, 
gave  as  his  principal 
argument  that  it  was 
not  "a  fit  subject  for 
legislation,"  and  stated 
that  "in  no  country  had 
it  ever  yet  been  at- 
tempted to  regulate  by 
law  the  conduct  of  men 
towards  brute  animals, 
except  so  far  as  such 
conduct  operated  to  the 
prejudice  of  men." 

Windham's  speech 
against  the  bill  drove 
John  Lamb,  gentle  and 
mild,  probably,  like  his 
brother,  by  nature  as 
well  as  by  name,  to 
write  and  print  this  let- 
ter. He  lived  more  than 
ten  years  longer,  but 
so  far  as  we  know, 
never  again  wrote  for 
publication. 

Charles  Lamb,  in  his 
letter  to  Robinson,  says  that  "the  lead- 
ing points  of  the  book  are  directed 
against"  the  making  of  eel  soup.  As  a 
further  point  of  identification  let  us 
quote  the  one  tremendous  sentence 
against  cruelty  to  eels. 

If  an  eel  had  the  wisdom  of  Solomon,  he 
could  not  help  himself  in  the  ill-usage  that  be- 
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falls  him;  but  if  he  had,  and  were  told,  that  it 
was  necessary  for  our  subsistence  that  he 
should  be  eaten,  that  he  must  be  skinned  first, 
and  then  broiled;  if  ignorant  of  man's  usual 
practice,  he  would  conclude  that  the  cook 
would  so  far  use  her  reason  as  to  cut  off  his 
head  first,  which  is  not  fit  for  food,  as  then  he 
might  be  skinned  and  broiled  without  harm; 
for  however  the  other  parts  of  his  body  might 
be  convulsed  during  the  culinary  operations, 
there  could  be  no  feeling  of  consciousness 
therein,  the  communication  with  the  brain 
being  cut  off;  but  if  the  woman  were  imme- 
diately to  stick  a  fork  into  his  eye,  skin  him 
alive,  coil  him  up  in  a  skewer,  head  and  all, 
so  that  in  the  extremest  agony  he  could  not 
move,  and  forthwith  broil  him  to  death:  then 
were  the  same  Almightv  Power  that  formed 
man  from  the  dust,  and  breathed  into  his  nos- 
trils the  breath  of  life,  to  call  the  eel  into  a 
new  existence,  with  a  knowledge  of  the  treat- 
ment he  had  undergone,  and  he  found  that  the 
instinctive  disposition  which  man  has  in  com- 
mon with  other  carnivorous  animals,  which 
inclines  him  to  cruelty,  was  not  the  sole  cause 
of  his  torments;  but  that  men  did  not  attend 
to  consider  whether  the  sufferings  of  such  in- 
significant creatures  could  be  lessened:  that 
eels  were  not  the  only  sufferers;  that  lobsters 
and  other  shell  fish  were  put  into  cold  water 
and  boiled  to  death  by  slow  degrees  in  many 


parts  of  the  sea  coast:  that  these,  and  many 
other  such  wanton  atrocities,  were  the  conse- 
quence of  carelessness  occasioned  by  the 
pride  of  mankind  despising  their  low  estate, 
and  of  the  general  opinion  that  there  is  no 
punishable  sin  in  the  ill-treatment  of  animals 
designed  for  our  use;  that,  therefore,  the 
woman  did  not  bestow  so  much  thought  on 
him  as  to  cut  his  head  off  first,  and  that  she 
would  have  laughed  at  any  considerate  person 
who  should  have  desired  such  a  thing;  with 
what  fearful  indignation  might  he  inveigh 
against  the  unfeeling  metaphysician  that,  like 
a  cruel  spirit  alarmed  at  the  appearance  of  a 
dawning  of  mercy  upon  animals,  could  not 
rest  satisfied  with  opposing  the  Cruelty  Pre- 
vention Bill  by  the  plea  of  possible  incon- 
venience to  mankind,  highly  magnified  and 
emblazoned,  but  had  set  forth  to  the  vulgar 
and  unthinking  of  all  ranks,  in  the  jargon  of 
proud  learning,  that  man's  obligations  of 
morality  towards  the  creatures  subjected  to 
his  use  are  imperfect  obligations! 

The  book  is  an  octavo  of  thirty-eight 
pages,  including  the  title-page,  repro- 
duced on  page  454.  It  is  concluded  thus : 

Lord  Erskine  has  laid  the  foundation  of  a 
new  moral  sera,  which  will  do  honour  to  this 
age,  for  which  it  seems  unaccountably  to  have 
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been  reserved  first  to  see  and  acknowledge  the 
Universality  of  Justice. 

The  volume  of  which  these  two  tracts 
are  a  part  is  in  old  half-sheep  binding, 
broken  at  the  joints  and  badly  worn  at 
the  corners.  It  now  contains  five  tracts, 
as  enumerated  on  the  inside  of  the  cover 
by  Charles  Lamb.  It,  however,  originally 
contained  seven,  two  other  pieces  having 
been  torn  out  and  the  titles  marked  off 
the  list,  probably  by  Lamb  himself.  The 
stubs  of  the  leaves  remain.  In  spite  of 
Lamb's  effort  to  obliterate  the  titles,  we 
have  been  able  to  decipher  them.  One  of 
them  formerly  read,  *'On  Christ's  hos- 
pital :  from  Gent.  Mag.  June  1813  &  Sup- 
plement: by  C.  L.,"  and  the  other  "Con- 
fessions of  a  Drunkard,  from  the  Philan- 
thropic Mag. :  by  C.  L." 

The  first  of  the  tracts  now  remaining 
in  the  volume  is  a  copy  of  the  first  edi- 
tion of  Antonio;  A  Tragedy,  by  William 
Godwin,  1800.  This  tragedy  was  played 
one  night  only,  December  13,  1800,  and 
was  a  flat  failure.  The  epilogue,  the 
''facetious  epilogue"  he  calls  it,  was  by 
Lamb,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
printed  with  the  play.  On  that  first  night 
(and  as  it  happened,  also  the  last)  he 
copied  it  out  in  a  letter  to  his  friend 
Manning  at  Cambridge,  interrupting  his 
letter  to  go  *'and  dress  for  the  boxes," 
and  so  it  has  been  preserved  to  us.  The 
next  day  Lamb  wrote  Godwin,  suggest- 
ing some  changes  in  the  play,  especially 
with  a  view  to  abridging  it.  After  clos- 
ing the  letter  he  added  in  a  postscript : 

I  will  barely  add,  as  you  are  on  the  very 
point  of  printing,  that  in  my  opinion  neither 
prologue  nor  epilogue  should  accompany  the 
play.  It  can  only  serve  to  remind  your  readers 
of  its  fate.  Both  suppose  an  audience,  and, 
that  jest  being  gone,  must  convert  into  bur- 
lesque. Nor  would  I  (but  therein  custom  and 
decorum  must  be  a  law)  print  the  actors* 
names.  Some  things  must  be  kept  out  of 
sight. 

The  play  was  printed  at  once;  and 
Lamb's  suggestion  as  to  leaving  out  the 
names  of  the  actors,  the  prologue  and  the 
epilogue  seems  to  have  been  carried  out. 

Coleridge's  Remorse,  1813,  is  the  sec- 
ond tract  in  the  volume,  and  for  this 
Lamb  also  wrote  a  prologue,  which  fol- 
lows the  preface.  This  copy  is  the  third 
edition,  but  printed  the  same  year  as  the 
first  and  probably  showing  some  slight 
variations  from  the  first  edition.  Remorse 
was,  as  Coleridge  explains  in  his  preface, 


his  first  play  Osario,  written  in  1797,  but 
never  printed,  with  a  new  title,  and  in 
part  at  least  rewritten.  It  was  first 
played  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  January 
23,  1813,  and  ran  twenty  nights.  It  must 
have  been  very  successful  at  first,  as  in 
a  letter  to  his  wife  he  says : 

Hitherto  the  Remorse  has  met  with  unex- 
ampled applause,  but  whether  it  will  continue 
to  fill  the  house,  that  is  quite  another  question, 
and  of  this  my  friends  are,  in  my  opinion,  far 
too  sanguine.  I  have  disposed  not  of  the 
copyright,  but  of  edition  by  edition  to  Mr. 
Pople,  on  terms  advantageous  to  me  as  an 
author  and  honourable  to  him  as  a  publisher. 
The  expense  of  printing  and  paper  (at  the 
trade  price),  advertising,  etc.,  are  to  be  de- 
ducted from  the  total  produce,  and  the  net 
profits  to  be  divided  into  three  equal  parts, 
of  which  Pople  is  to  have  one  and  I  the  other 
two.  And  at  any  future  time  I  may  pub- 
lish it  in  any  volume  of  my  poems  collectively. 

In  the  same  letter  he  told  his  wife  to 
draw  for  a  hundred  pounds  and  promised 
another  hundred  in  the  course  of  a 
month.  The  first  edition  sold  at  once, 
and  the  second  was  probably  ready  early 
in  February.  On  the  eighth  of  that  month 
he  wrote  to  Southey:  "The  first  copy  I 
can  procure  of  the  second  edition  (of 
the  play)  I  will  do  my  best  to  get  franked 
to  you."  And  again,  February  13,  1813, 
he  wrote  to  Thomas  Poole  of  the  success 
of  the  play : 

No  grocer's  apprentice,  after  his  first 
month's  permitted  riot,  was  ever  sicker  of 
figs  and  raisins  than  I  was  of  hearing  about 
the  Remorse.  The  endless  rat-a-tat-tat  at  our 
black-and-blue-bruised  door,  and  my  three 
master-friends,  proofsheets,  letters  (for  I 
have  a  raging  epistolophobia),  and  worse 
than  these — invitations  to  large  dinners, 
which  I  cannot  refuse  without  offence  and  im- 
putation of  pride,  or  accept  without  disturb- 
ance of  temper  the  day  before,  and  a  sick, 
aching  stomach  for  two  days  after,  so  that 
my  spirits  quite  sink  under  it. 

In  the  same  letter  he  goes  on  to  say : 

It  has  been  a  good  thing  for  the  theatre. 
They  will  get  £8,000  or  £10,000,  and  I  shall  get 
more  than  all  my  literary  labours  put  to- 
gether; nay,  thrice  as  much,  subtracting  my 
heavy  losses  in  the  Watchman  and  Friend — 
£400  including  the  copyright. 

This  demand,  however,  did  not  con- 
tinue long,  as  on  August  26,  1814,  we 
find  Lamb  writing  to  him,  apparently  in 
reply  to  an  inquiry : 

Let  the  hungry  soul  rejoice,  there  is  corn  in 
Egypt.  Whatever  thou  hast  been  t©ld  to  the 
contrary  by  designing  friends,  who  perhaps 
inquire  carelessly,  or  did  not  inquire  at  all,  m 
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hope  of  saving  their  money,  there  is  a  stock 
of  Remorse  on  hand — enough,  as  Pople  con- 
jectures, for  seven  years'  consumption:  judg- 
ing from  experience  of  the  last  two  years. 
Methinks  it  makes  for  the  benefit  of  sound 
literature  that  the  best  books  do  not  always 
go  off  best  Inquire  in  seven  years*  time  for 
the  Rokebys  and  the  Laras,  and  where  shall 
they  be  found?  fluttering  f  ragmen  tally  in  some 
thread-paper;  whereas  thy  WaMenstein  and 
thy  Remorse  are  safe  on  Longman's  or  Pople's 
shelves,  as  in  some  Bodleian;  there  they 
shall  remain;  no  need  of  a  chain  to  hold 
them  fast — perhaps  for  ages — tall  copies — 
and  people  shan  t  run  around  hunting  for 
them  as  in  old  Ezra's  shrivalty  they  did  for  a 
Bible,  almost  without  effect  till  the  great- 
great-grand  niece  (by  the  mother's  side)  of 
Jeremiah  or  Ezekiel  (which  was  it?)  remem- 
bered something  of  a  book,  with  odd  reading 
in  it,  that  used  to  lie  in  the  green  closet  in  her 
aunt  Judith's  bedchamber. 

So  far  as  we  know  Lamb  had  no  liter- 
ary connection  with  the  third  tract  in  the 
voXwmt,  Antiquity;  A  Farce,  1807,  though 
as  its  author,  Barron  Field,  was  a  close 
friend  of  Lamb,  and  as  the  Dedication 
and  Advertisement  are  both  dated  from 
the  Inner  Temple,  where  Lamb  was  at 
that  time  also  living,  we  may  presume 
that  the  copy  was  presented  to  Lamb  by 
its  author,  and  surmise  that  he  had  read 
it  in  manuscript  and  perhaps  made  sug- 
gestions regarding  it. 

This  farce.  Field's  first  book,  was  pub- 
lished anonymously,  and  was  dedicated, 
but  without  mentioning  him  by  name,  to 
Leigh  Hunt,  as  "the  author  of  the  late 
Theatrical  Criticisms  in  the  weekly  paper 
called  The  News,  now  of  those  in  that 
called  The  Examiner.*' 

In  1816  Field  went  out  to  Australia 
and  was  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  at 
Sydney  from  1816  to  1824.  He  still  re- 
tained his  literary  tastes,  and  in  1819  had 
printed  in  Sydney  for  private  distribu- 
tion. First  Fruits  of  Australian  Poetry, 
the  first  volume  of  poetry  to  be  printed 
in  Australia.  He  sent  a  copy  to  Lamb, 
who  reviewed  it  in  The  Examiner.  The 
notice  began  as  follows : 

Whoever  thou  art  that  hast  transplanted 
the  British  wood-notes  to  the  far-off  forests 
which  the  Kangaroo  haunts — whether  thou 
art  some  voluntary  exile  that  solaces  his  sad 
estrangement  with  recurrences  to  his  native 
notes,  with  more  wisdom  than  those  captive 
Hebrews  of  old  refused  to  sing  their  Sion 
songs  in  a  strange  land — or  whether,  as  we 
rather  suspect,  thou  art  that  valued  friend  of 
ours,  who,  in  thy  young  time  of  life,  together 
with  thy  faithful  bride,  thy  newly  "wedded 
flower,"  didst,  in  obedience  to  the  stern 
voice  of  duty,  quit  thy  friends,  thy  family, 


thy  pleasing  avocations,  the  Muses  with 
which  thou  wert  as  deeply  smitten  as  any,  we 
believe,  in  our  age  and  country,  to  ^o  and  ad- 
minister tedious  justice  in  inauspicious,  un- 
literary  Thiefland,  we  reclaim  thee  for  our 
own,  and  gladly  would  transport  thee  back 
to  thy  native  "fields"  and  studies  congenial 
to  thy  habits. 

The  "Elia"  essay  on  "Distant  Corre- 
spondents," was  addressed  to  Field. 

On  the  outside  of  the  front  cover  of 
this  interesting  volume  is  written,  in 
large,  bold  letters,  in  Lamb's  autograph : 


/;^<e^     cCanc^    A/A^C 


^  ^^ /fu^^ 


What  is  the  meaning  of  this  inscrip- 
tion, and  when  was  the  volume  loaned 
to  Leigh  Hunt?  Let  us  try  to  answer 
these  questions. 

Leigh  Hunt,  like  Lamb,  had  been  a 
Christ's  Hospital  boy,  but  not  until  long 
after  Lamb  had  left  that  institution.  It 
must  have  been  always,  however,  a  point 
of  common  interest  between  them. 

The  volume  could  not  have  been 
bound  until  1814,  as  the  second  portion 
of  his  article  on   Christ's   Hospital  ap- 
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peared  in  the  Supplement  to  the  annual 
volume  of  the  Gentlemen's  Magazine  for 
1 813.  May  we  surmise  that  Hunt  had 
read  the  first  article,  in  the  June  number 
of  the  magazine,  and  had  asked  Lamb 
to  let  him  read  the  rest  ?  So  Lamb  sent 
this  volume  to  him,  and  instead  of  send- 
ing a  note  wrote  on  the  cover  **the  re- 
mainder of  [my  account  of]  Christ's 
hospital." 

Hunt  was  in  prison  from  February  3, 
1813,  to  February  3,  1815,  on  account  of 
the  libel  printed  in  The  Examiner,  The 
volume  was  probably  not  loaned  to  him 
during  this  period,  because,  in  such  case, 
Lamb,  who  was  a  constant  visitor  '*in  all 
weathers,  hail  or  sunshine,  in  daylight 
and  in  darkness,"  as  Hunt  says  in  his 
Autobiography,  would  not  have  asked 
him  to  return  it  "when  done  with."  So 
it  must  have  been  after  his  release  from 
prison,  and  it  must  have  been  before 
Hunt  set  sail  for  Italy,  where  he  re- 
mained several  years.  This  was  on  No- 
vember I,  1 82 1. 

But  we  can  probably  fix  the  date  more 
closely  by  considering  another  circum- 
stance. The  book  must  have  been  loaned 
before  the  article  on  Christ's  Hospital 
was  torn  out.  This  article,  with  sfight 
changes,  was  reprinted  in  Lamb's  Works 
in  1 81 8.  Was  this  torn  out  to  send  as 
"copy"  to  the  printer  of  that  edition?  We 
think  it  may  have  been.    This  narrows 


the  date  when  the  volume  was  loaned  to 
Hunt  to  the  period  between  his  release 
from  prison,  February  3,  1815,  and  the 
printing  of  the  edition  of  1 818  of  Lamb's 
Works.  During  these  years  Hunt  had 
been  living  in  Edgeware  Road,  at  the 
Vale  of  Health,  Hampstead,  at  13  Lisson 
Grove  North,  and  at  8  York  Buildings. 
New  Road.  Lamb  had  been  living  in  the 
Inner  Temple  from  1809  to  1817,  when 
he  removed  to  20  Russell  street,  Covent 
Garden,  where  he  lived  until  1823. 
The  "Confessions  of  a  Drunkard"  is 
•  said  to  have  been  first  printed  in  the  vol- 
ume, So^nc  Enquiries  Into  the  Effects  of 
Fermented  Spirits,  edited  by  Basil  Mon- 
tagu, and  published  in  1814.  From  the 
inscription  in  this  volume,  we  now  know 
that  it  had  been  printed  earlier  in  the 
Philanthropic  Magazine.  It  was  again 
printed,  with  comments  thereon,  in  an 
article  signed  "Elia"  in  the  London  Mag- 
azine for  August,  1822.  Again  it  is 
probable  that  at  this  time  Lamb  tore  out 
that  article  for  printer's  "copy,"  and 
endeavoured  to  hide  the  authorship  by 
writing  a  bold  "Anonymous"  over  his 
initials.  Perhaps  some  letter  of  Lamb's 
may  yet  turn  up  which  will  throw  more 
light  on  the  points  in  question,  and, 
meanwhile,  the  volume,  with  its  inscrip- 
tion, will  remain  a  treasured  memento  of 
the  "Gentle  Elia." 

Luther  S,  Livingston. 


SONG   FLIGHT 


I  must  not  keep  you,  wild-bird  thoughts  of  mine. 
To  dull  your  perfectness 
With  that  possession  which  may  not  possess. 
Leave  me  no  outward  sign, 
You  wild,  shy,  wayward  things  for  which  I  pine. 

Go !  I  am  naked  of  you.    Better  thus — 
Glory  of  your  swift  wing. 
Hunger  of  songs  impetuous  that  sing 

Through  all  my  hours — than  that  I,  clamorous. 
Hold  you  until  you  sting. 


My  farewell  lingers  o'er  you  and  its  ache 
Is  echo  of  that  farewell ; 
Winds  and  all  wild  things  hint  your  hidden  spell ; 
Whatever  ways  I  take 
Your  strayed,  forbidden,  haunting  airs  awake. 

May  Olcott. 
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When  I  was  in  Boston  in  1884,  my 
brilliant  and  hospitable  friend,  Mr.  W. 
D.  Howells,  received  a  letter  from  the 
poet  Whittier,  expressing  a  most  kind 
wish  that  I  should  visit  him.  It  would 
have  been  a  great  satisfaction  to  me 
to  have  seen  him  in  summer,  and  in  his 
own  beautiful  home  at  Amesbury,  where 
he  settled  in  1836,  and  where  he  resided 
until  his  death  in  1892,  although  at  the 
moment  of  his  demise  he  happened  to  be 
visiting  at  Hampton  Falls.  It  would 
have  been  delightful  to  carry  away  an 
impression  of  that  noble,  calm  figure  in 
the  midst  of  his  household  gods.  But, 
if  I  remember  rightly,  the  mansion  at 
Amesbury  was  at  that  time  being  altered 
in  some  way ;  at  all  events,  Mr.  Whittier 
was  staying  with  friends  at  a  house 
called  Oak  Knoll,  near  Danvers.  It 
was,  moreover,  in  the  depth  of  the  hard 
New  England  winter;  all  the  landscape 
was  choked  with  snow.  Certainly,  the 
visitor's  attention  would  be  the  more 
exclusively  concentrated  on  the  appear- 
ance and  conversation  of  his  celebrated 
host.  Accordingly,  an  appointment  was 
made,  and  on  the  6th  of  December  I  set 
forth  on  quite  an  arctic  expedition  to 
discover  the  author  of  "Snow  Bound." 

I  have  a  superstition  that  all  very 
agreeable  adventures  begin  with  a  slight 
mishap.  I  was  not  prepared  to  believe 
Mr.  Whittier  so  difficult  to  reach  as  I 
found  him.  We  arrived  early  at  the  dis- 
mal station  of  Danvers,  and  a  hack  was 
persuaded  to  drive  us  to  the  entrance  of 
Oak  Knoll.  All  this  Massachusetts 
landscape,  doubtless  enchanting  at  other 
times  of  the  year,  is  of  a  most  forbidding 
bleakness  in  mid-winter.  The  carriage 
drove  off,  leaving  us  to  struggle  up  to 
the  homestead,  and  we  arrived  with  re- 
lief under  the  great  pillars  of  an  ample 
piazza.  Doubtless,  in  leafy  seasons. 
Oak  Knoll  may  have  its  charms,  but  it 
was  distinctly  sinister  that  December 
morning.  We  rang,  and  after  a  long 
pause  the  front  door  opened  slightly, 
and  a  very  unprepossessing  dog  emerged, 
and  shut  the  door  (if  I  may  say  so)  be- 
hind him.  We  were  face  to  face  with 
this  animal,  which  presented  none  of  the 
features  identified  in  one's  mind  with  the 


idea  of  Mr.  Whittier.  It  sniflFed  un- 
pleasantly, but  we  spoke  to  it  most 
blandly,  and  it  became  assured  that  we 
were  not  tramps.  The  dog  sat  down, 
and  looked  at  us;  we  had  nowhere  to 
sit  down,  but  we  looked  at  the  dog. 
Then,  after  many  blandishments,  but 
feeling  very  uncomfortable,  I  ventured 
to  hold  the  dog  in  conversation  while  I 
rang  again.  After  another  pause  the 
door  was  slightly  opened,  and  a  voice  of 
no  agreeable  timbre  asked  what  we 
wanted.  We  explained,  across  the  dog, 
that  we  had  come  by  appointment  to  see 
Mr.  Whittier.  The  door  was  closed  a 
second  time,  and,  if  our  carriage  had 
still  been  waiting,  we  should  certainly 
have  driven  back  to  Danvers.  But  at 
length  a  hard-featured  woman  grudg- 
ingly admitted  us,  and  showed  us, 
growling  as  she  did  it,  into  a  parlour. 

Our  troubles  were  then  over,  for  Mr. 
Whittier  himself  appeared,  with  all  that 
report  had  ever  told  of  gentle  sweetness 
and  dignified  cordial  courtesy.  He 
was  then  seventy-seven  years  old,  and, 
although  he  spoke  of  age  and  feebleness, 
he  showed  few  signs  of  either;  he  was, 
in  fact,  to  live  eight  years  more.  Per- 
haps because  the  room  was  low,  he 
seemed  surprisingly  tall;  he  must,  in 
fact,  have.been  a  little  less  than  six  feet 
high.  The  peculiarity  of  his  face  rested 
in  the  extraordinary  large  and  lumi- 
nous black  eyes,  set  in  black  eyebrows, 
and  fringed  with  thick  black  eyelashes 
curiously  curved  inwards.  This  bar 
of  vivid  black  across  the  countenance 
was  startingly  contrasted  with  the  bushy 
snow-white  beard  and  hair,  offering  a 
sort  of  contradiction  which  was  surpris- 
ing and  presently  pleasing.  He  was 
careful  to  keep  on  my  right  side,  I 
noticed,  being  presumably  deaf  in  the 
right  ear;  even  if  this  were  the  case, 
which  he  concealed,  his  hearing  con- 
tinued to  be  markedly  quick  in  a  man  of 
his  years. 

His  generosity  to  those  much  younger 
and  less  gifted  than  himself  is  well 
known,  and  I  shall  not  dwell  on  the 
good-natured  things  which  he  proceeded 
to  say  to  his  English  visitor.  He  made 
no  profession,  at  any  time,  of  being  a 
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critic,  and  his  formula  was  that  such  and 
such  verse  or  prose  had  given  him  pleas- 
ure,— "I  am  grateful  to  thee  for  all  that 
enjoyment"  was  his  charming  way  of 
being  kind.  But  I  will  mention  what 
he  said  about  one  book,  the  Life  of  Gray, 
because  I  do  not  remember  that  Gray  is 
mentioned  in  any  of  the  published  works 
of  Whittier.  He  said  that  he  had  de- 
lighted in  that  narrative  of  a  life  so  quiet 
and  so  sequestered  that,  as  he  put  it,  it 
was  almost  more  "Quakerly"  than  that 
of  any  famous  member  of  the  Society; 
and  he  added  that  he  had  been  greatly 
moved  by  the  fulness  and  the  signifi- 
cance of  a  career  which  to  the  outside 
world  might  have  seemed  absolutely 
without  movement.  "Thee  were  very 
fortunate,"  he  went  on,  "to  have  that 
beautiful,  restful  story  left  to  tell  after 
almost  all  the  histories  of  great  men  had 
been  made  so  fully  known  to  readers." 

He  asked  me  what  and  whom  I  had 
seen.  Had  I  yet  visited  Concord?  I 
responded  that  I  was  immediately  about 
to  do  so,  and  then  he  said  quickly,  "Ah ! 
thee  should  have  come  a  little  sooner, 
when  we  were  still  united.  There  were 
four  of  us  a  little  while  ago,  but  two  are 
gone,  and  what  is  Concord  without  Emer- 
son?" He  spoke  with  great  emotion  of 
Emerson — "the  noblest  human  being  I 
have  known,"  and  of  Longfellow,  "per- 
haps the  sweetest.  But  you  will  see 
Holmes,"  he  added.  I  said  that  it  was 
my  great  privilege  to  be  seeing  Dr. 
Holmes  every  day,  and  that  the  night 
before  he  had  sent  all  sorts  of  affection- 
ate messages  by  me  to  Mr.  Whittier. 
The  latter  expressed  great  curiosity  to 
see  Holmes's  short  Life  of  Emerson, 
which,  in  fact,  was  published  five  or  six 
days  later.  With  reminiscences  of  the 
past,  and  especially  of  the  great  group 
of  the  poets  his  contemporaries,  my  ven- 
erable host  kept  me  long  entertained. 

He  presently  said  that  he  would  leave 
me,  that  he  might  search  for  a  portrait 
of  himself,  which  he  was  so  kind  as  to 
offer  to  me  as  a  memorial  of  my  visit. 
I  proposed  to  take  my  leave,  but  he  in- 
sisted that  I  must  not  go;  he  was  ab- 
sent about  twenty  minutes,  resting,  as  I 
gathered,  from  the  exertion  of  speaking, 
which  had  caused  a  noticeable  hoarse- 
ness. He  returned,  entirely  refreshed, 
and  was  once  more  delightfully  commu- 
nicative.    I  know  not  how  he  was  in- 


duced to  go  back  to  the  early  anti- 
slavery  days,  but,  this  subject  having 
been  started,  he  pursued  it  with  the 
greatest  vivacity.  I  was  left  with  the 
impression  that  on  his  sedentary  and 
noiseless  existence  the  troubles  of  1835 
had  left  an  indelible  impression — that 
these  formed,  indeed,  the  most  exciting 
pivot  for  his  reminiscences.  He  told  the 
story  of  the  Concord  riots  eagerly  and 
merrily;  no  doubt  in  almost  the  same 
words  he  had  often  told  it  before.  His 
eyes  flashed,  he  slapped  his  knees,  he 
may  almost  be  said  to  have  gesticulated, 
and  there  was  something  less  than 
Quakerly  quietism  in  his  gusto  at  the  ex- 
citing incidents  of  the  narrative.  He 
was  met,  he  said,  in  the  street  of  Con- 
cord by  the  rioters,  who  were  looking 
for  George  Thompson,  the  abolitionist 
lecturer ;  Thompson  was  a  man  of  about 
his  own  age,  and  the  mob,  supposing 
Whittier  to  be  he,  pelted  the  poet  with 
rotten  eggs,  and,  worse  than  that,  with 
stones.  Their  aim  was  bad,  for  they 
scarcely  touched  Whittier  with  the  more 
serious  missiles,  which  rattled  instead  on 
the  wooden  fence  behind  him.  He  said 
it  made  him  feel  like  the  Apostle  Paul. 
Another  abolitionist,  a  Mr.  Kent,  at  this 
moment  providentially  opened  his 
street-door,  and  Whittier  was  pulled  in 
out  of  the  angry  crowd.  I  forget  ex- 
actly what  happened  next,  but  there  was 
a  great  deal  of  shouting  and  firing,  and 
in  process  of  time  George  Thompson 
seems  to  have  joined  the  anti-slavery 
men  in  their  refuge.  At  all  events,  Mr. 
Whittier  described,  with  immense  ani- 
mation and  spirit,  how  it  became  neces- 
sary at  length  to  make  a  dash,  and  how 
Thompson  and  he  were  brought  in  a 
carriage  to  a  side-door,  and  the  horse 
suddenly  whipped  through  the  unex- 
pectant  crowd  out  of  the  town  and  far 
away  before  any  one  thought  of  pursu- 
ing them.  At  this  final  recital,  the  old 
gentleman  could  remain  seated  no 
longer,  but  started  from  his  chair  and 
fought  his  battle  o*er  again.  No  doubt 
it  was  all  recorded  history,  and  could  be 
reconstructed  with  clearer  accuracy 
from  the  books,  but  it  was  a  delightful 
and  quite  sufficing  experience  to  hear  it 
thus  told,  by  the  most  distinguished  per- 
son engaged,  after  an  interval  of  nearly 
fifty  years. 

If  it  is  not  too  trifling,  I  must  men- 
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tion,  in  connection  with  his  magnificent, 
lustrous  eyes,  that,  the  conversation 
turning  upon  the  hues  of  things,  Mr. 
Whittier  greatly  surprised  me  by  con- 
fessing that  he  was  quite  colour-blind. 
He  exemplified  his  condition  by  saying 
that  if  I  came  to  Amesbury  I  should  be 
scandalised  by  one  of  his  carpets.  It 
appeared  that  he  was  never  permitted, 
by  the  guardian  goddess  of  his  hearth, 
to  go  "shopping"  for  himself,  but  that 
once,  being  in  Boston,  and  needing  a 
carpet,  he  had  ventured  to  go  to  a  store 
and  buy  what  he  thought  to  be  a  very 
nice,  quiet  article,  precisely  suited  to 
adorn  a  Quaker  home.  When  it  arrived 
at  Amesbury  there  was  a  universal  shout 
of  horror,  for  what  had  struck  Mr.  Whit- 
tier as  a  particularly  soft  combination  of 
browns  and  greys  proved,  to  normal 
eyes,  to  be  a  loud  pattern  of  bright  red 
roses  on  a  field  of  the  crudest  cabbage- 
green.  When  he  had  told  me  this,  it 
was  then  easy  to  observe  that  the  ful- 
ness and  brilliancy  of  his  wonderful  eyes 
had  something  which  was  not  entirely 
normal  about  them. 

He  struck  me  as  very  gay  and  cheer- 
ful, in  spite  of  his  occasional  references 
to  the  passage  of  time  and  the  vanishing 
of  beloved  faces.  He  even  laughed, 
frequently  and  with  a  childlike  sudden- 
ness, but  without  a  sound.  His  face  had 
none  of  the  immobility  so  frequent  with 
very  aged  persons;  on  the  contrary, 
waves  of  mood  were  always  sparkHng 
across  his  features,  and  leaving  nothing 
stationary  there  except  the  narrow,  high, 
and  strangely  receding  forehead.  His 
language,  very  fluid  and  easy,  had  an 
agreeable  touch  of  the  soil,  an  occa- 
sional rustic  note  in  its  elegant  collo- 
quialism, that  seemed  very  pleasant 
and  appropriate,  as  if  it  linked  him 
naturally  with  the  long  line  of  sturdy  an- 
cestors of  whom  he  was  the  final  blos- 
soming. In  connection  with  his  poetry, 
I  think  it  would  be  difficult  to  form  in 
the  imagination  a  figure  more  appro- 
priate to  Whittier*s  writings  than  Whit- 
tier himself  proved  to  be  in  the  flesh. 

Two  days  later  I  received  from  Mr. 
Whittier  a  very  kind  letter,  and  the  gift 
of  his  latest  volume  of  poems,  The  Bay 
of  Seven  Islands.  It  was  far  from  being 
his  last,  for  it  was  to  be  followed  by  two 
more  in  his  lifetime  and  by  a  gleaning 
of  posthumous  verses.     But  it  was  the 


book  of  an  old  man,  and  itr  reading  it 
one  was  reminded  that  fifty-three  years 
had  passed  since  Legends  of  New  Eng- 
land had  first  given  the  name  of  Whittier 
to  the  lovers  of  poetry.  In  saying  that 
The  Bay  of  Seven  Islands  is  an  old  man's 
book,  however,  I  do  not  mean  that  it 
shows  marks  of  senile  failure,  but  only 
that  the  eye  of  the  writer  is  constantly  on 
the  past,  counting  the  sheaves,  watching 
the  red  colour  in  the  western  sky.  In 
verses,  not  less  sincere  because  they  are 
a  little  rough,  he  offers  his  own  apologia. 
He  desires,  he  says,  that  it  shall  be  Said 
of  him  when  he  is  gone : 

Hater  of  din  and  riot 
He  lived  in  days  unquiet; 
And,  lover  of  all  beauty, 
Trod  the  hard  ways  of  duty. 

To  all  who  dumbly  suffered 
His  tongue  and  pen  he  offered; 
His  life  was  not  his  own, 
Nor  lived  for  self  alone. 

This,  we  can  clearly  assert,  will  al- 
ways be  admitted  of  Whittier.  But  what 
will  impartial  criticism,  which  is  deaf  to 
all  the  virtues  if  their  expression  is  not 
enshrined  and  kept  fresh  in  really  fine 
literature,  decide  about  the  poetry  of 
this  good  and  graceful  man? 

Mr.  Whittier  was  composing  verses 
all  his  life,  and  the  difference  of  quality 
between  those  he  wrote  at  twenty  and 
at  eighty  is  remarkably  small.  He  was 
a  poet  in  the  lifetime  of  Gifford  and 
Crabbe,  and  he  was  still  a  poet  when  Mr. 
Rudyard  Kipling  was  already  famous. 
During  this  vast  period  of  time  his  style 
changed  very  little;  it  had  its  ups  and 
downs,  its  laxities  and  then  its  felicities, 
but  it  bore  very  little  relation  to  passing 
conditions.  There  rose  up  beside  it 
Tennyson  and  Browning,  Rossetti  and 
Swinburne,  but  none  of  these  affected 
Whittier.  His  genius,  or  talent,  or 
knack — whichever  we  choose  to  call  it — 
was  an  absolutely  local  and  native  thing. 
It  was  like  the  Indian  waters  of  strange 
name  of  which  it  sang,  Winnepesaukee 
and  Merrimac  and  Katahdin;  it 
streamed  forth,  untouched  by  Europe, 
from  among  the  butternuts  and  maples 
of  the  hard  New  England  landscape. 
The  art  in  Whittier's  verse  was  primitive. 
Those  who  love  his  poetry  most  will  wish 
that  he  had  possessed  a  better  ear,  that 
he  could  have  felt  that  "mateless"  does 
not  rhyme  to  "greatness."     In  all   his 
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books  thefe  is  a  tendency  to  excess,  to 
redundancy ;  he  is  apt  to  babble  on  when 
he  has  nothing  very  inspired  to  say. 

But  when  all  this  is  acknowledged, 
none  but  a  very  hasty  reader  will  fail  to 
recognise  Whittier's  lasting  place  in  the 
history  of  literature.  He  is  not  rich,  nor 
sonorous,  nor  a  splendid  artist;  he  is 
even  rather  rarely  exquisite;  but  he  has 
an  individuality  of  his  own  that  is  of 
durable  importance.  He  is  filled  with 
moral  enthusiasm  as  a  trumpet  is  filled 
with  the  breath  of  him  who  blows  it. 
His  Quaker  quietism  concentrates  itself 
until  it  breaks  into  a  real  passion-storm 
of  humanity,  and  when  Whittier  is 
roused  he  sings  with  the  thrilling  sweet- 
ness of  a  wood-thrush.  By  dint  of  sim- 
plicity and  earnestness,  he  frequently  hits 
upon  the  most  charming  phrases,  in- 
stinct with  life  and  truth;  so  that  the 
English  poet  with  whom  it  seems  most 
natural  to  compare  him  in  the  lyrical 
order  is  the  epic  and  didactic  Crabbe. 
If  the  author  of  "The   Borough"  had 


been  dowered  with  the  gift  of  writing  in 
octosyllabics  and  short  stanzaic  meas- 
ures, and  had  been  of  stem  Puritan 
stock  in  Massachusetts,  and  had  been 
roused  by  the  sight  of  a  public  iniquity, 
such  as  slavery,  recognised  and  ap- 
plauded in  society,  he  might  have  pre- 
sented the  world  with  a  talent  very  much 
resembling  that  of  Whittier.  But,  as  it 
is,  we  look  around  in  vain  for  English 
or  American  poet  of  anything  like  the 
same  merit  who  shares  the  place  of 
Whittier. 

The  grave  of  the  admirable  Quaker 
poet  at  Amesbury  is  said  to  be  hemmed 
in  by  a  hedge  of  vigorous  arbor  vitae. 
His  memory,  in  like  manner,  depends 
for  its  protection,  not  on  the  praise  of 
exotic  communities  which  can  never, 
though  they  admire,  rightly  compre- 
hend it,  but  on  the  conscience  of  New 
England,  shy,  tenacious,  intrepid,  to 
which,  more  than  other  poet  has  done, 
Whittier  made  a  direct  and  constant 
appeal. 

Edmund  Gosse. 


MR.  THEODORE  WATTS-DUNTON'S  ROMANTIC  NOVEL* 


It  is  more  than  fourteen  years  since 
the  publication  of  Aylwin  was  promised. 
The  book  was  then  entitled  Aylwin:  an 
Open  Air  Romance  for  Poets,  Painters , 
and  Gypsies.  It  was  dedicated  in  a  son- 
net "to  the  beloved  memory  of  George 
Borrow,  the  Great  High  Priest  of  the 
Ungenteel."  It  is  significant  that  the 
sub-title  and  the  sonnet  have  been 
dropped,  and  that  Mr.  Watts-Dunton 
adds  to  the  title  of  The  Coming  of  Love 
(published  a  year  ago),  "The  Story  of 
Rhona  Boswell." 

In  reading  Ayhvin  it  is  interesting  to 
those  who  .^  ave  long  studied  Mr.  Watts- 
Dunton's  theory  of  aesthetics  to  be 
frequently  reminded  of  the  principles 
he  has  steadily  inculcated.  The  prelimi- 
nary paragraphs  in  this  instance,  almost 
more  misleading  than  usual,  would  in- 
duce most  people  to  look  for  a  work, 
rich  indeed  and  powerful,  but  scarcely  a 
novel  to  anticipate  a  story  in  which  the 
digressions   should  be   more   important 

♦Aylwin.        By    Theodore    Watts-Dunton. 
New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.    $1.50. 


and  more  entertaining  than  the  actual 
narrative.  These  anticipations  are  most 
agreeably  disappointed.  Mr.  Watts-Dun- 
ton has  held  fast  to  his  memorable  rule, 
*Tn  art  every  work  is  a  failure  that  does 
not  reach  its  own  goal,  howsoever  brill- 
iant may  be  its  passage  along  alien 
paths."  As  we  hope  to  show,  the  work 
is  full  of  various  charm,  but  it  is  in  the 
first  place  a  vivid,  enthralling,  absorbing 
love-story,  full  of  movement  and  life  and 
vigour.  Its  open-air  freshness,  its  thrill- 
ing interest,  and  its  intense  and  noble 
passion  will  make  it  one  of  the  most  ea* 
gerly  read  novels  of  recent  years.  We 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  for  va- 
riety and  charm  and  brightness  this 
book  has  few  rivals,  and  it  will  be  read 
with  delight  by  multitudes  who  may 
scarcely  reflect  at  all  on  its  deeper 
meaning. 

It  is  impossible  to  explain  the  motif 
of  Ayhvin  without  indicating  the  nature 
of  the  story.  Aylwin's  father,  a  memor- 
able figure,  evidently  drawn  in  part  from 
life,   is   driven   into   mysticism    by   the 
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death  of  a  beloved  wife.  She  was 
drowned  before  his  eyes,  and  though  he 
married  again  and  seemed  content,  and 
though  his  face  was  calm  and  unfur- 
rowed,  yet  one  thought  possessed  him. 
"Here  was  a  revelation  of  what  after- 
wards was  often  revealed  to  me,  that  hu- 
man personality  is  the  crowning  wonder 
of  this  wonderful  universe,  and  that  the 
forces  which  turn  fire-mist  into  stars  are 
not  more  inscrutable  than  is  human 
character."  The  most  precious  thing  in 
his  possession  was  the  cross  of  precious 
stones  which  he  gave  her  on  the  night 
of  their  betrothal,  and  which  she  kissed 
when  the  tide  of  death  swept  over  her. 
This  cross  he  wore  on  his  naked  bosom, 
and  the  laceration  of  its  sharp  facets 
seemed  to  give  him  rest  and  joy.  He 
willed  that  when  he  was  dead  that  cross 
should  lie  upon  his  breast,  and  solemnly 
charged  his  son  that  this  wish  should  be 
fulfilled.  He  asked  also  that  a  curse,  writ- 
ten in  Hebrew  and  English,  upon  any 
despoiler  of  the  grave,  should  be  buried 
with  him.  The  terrible  verses  were  taken 
from  Psalm  cix.,  *'Let  there  be  no  man 
to  pity  him,  nor  to  have  compassion 
upon  his  fatherless  children.  .  .  .  Let  his 
children  be  vagabonds,  and  beg  their 
bread ;  let  them  seek  it  also  out  of  deso- 
late places."  The  son,  Henry  Aylwin, 
who  tells  the  story,  is  a  Materialist  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  he  has  Gypsy  blood 
in  his  veins,  for  Fenella  Stanley  was  an 
ancestress.     His  father  tells  him : 

I  was  like  you  once.  I  could  once  be  con- 
tent with  Materialism — I  could  find  ir  sup- 
portable once;  but,  should  you  ever  come  to 
love  as  I  have  loved  (and,  for  your  own  hap- 
piness, child,  I  hope  you  never  may),  you  will 
find  that  Materialism  is  intolerable,  is  hell 
itself,  to  the  heart  that  has  known  a  passion 
like  mine.  You  will  find  that  it  is  madness. 
Hal,  madness,  to  believe  in  the  word  "never." 
You  will  find  that  you  dare  not  leave  untried 
any  creed,  howsoever  wild,  that  offers  the 
heart  a  ray  of  hope.  Every  object  she  cher- 
ished has  become  spiritualised,  sublimated, 
has  become  alive — alive  as  this  amulet  is  alive. 
See,  the  lights  are  no  natural  lights. 

The  tomb  is  desecrated,  and  that  by 
the  father  of  the  girl  with  whom  Henry 
Aylwin  has  fallen  in  love,  Winifred 
Wynne.  The  curse  begins  to  work  itself 
out,  and  the  main  part  of  the  book  tells 
how  stubborn  Materialism  was  subdued 
by  a  storm  of  love  and  sorrow.  Aylwin's 
search  for  the  lost  Winifred  brought  him 
among  the  Gypsies.     Sinfi  Lovell — ^the 


finest  heroine  in  recent  fiction — Wini- 
fred's foster-sister,  is  his  ally  in  the  long 
agony  of  pursuit,  in  all  that  has  to  be  en- 
dured till  the  curse  is  wrought  out. 
Through  her — she  was  sometimes  an 
artist's  model  in  London — Henry  Ayl- 
win comes  into  the  society  of  Gypsies, 
of  artists  of  the  I-,ondon  lower  class, 
and  through  her  is  brought  at  last  to 
peace. 

He  finds  the  cross,  and  lays  it  again 
upon  his  father's  breast.  Winifred  bears 
her  share  of  the  curse,  but  in  the  end  the 
great-hearted  Sinfi,  by  taking  the  curse 
upon  herself  and  by  mastering  her  own 
curse,  sets  the  sufferer  free.  All  through- 
out the  insistence  is  on  the  fact  that  no 
man  who  loves  a  woman  in  the  high  spir- 
itual sense  and  who  has  lost  her  can  be 
a  Materialist.  The  fullest  expression  of 
this  view  is  ascribed  to  the  artist  D'Arcy, 
who  evidently  stands  for  Rossetti.  It 
runs  thus : 

I,  alas!  have  long  known  that  the  tragedy 
of  tragedies  is  the  death  of  a  beloved  mistress, 
or  a  beloved  wife.  I  have  long  known  that  it 
is  as  the  King  of  Terrors  that  Death  must 
needs  come  to  any  man  who  knows  what  the 
word  "love"  really  means.  I  have  never  been 
a  reader  of  philosophy,  but  I  understand  that 
the  philosophers  of  all  countries  have  been 
preaching  for  ages  upon  ages  about  resigna- 
tion to  Death — about  the  final  beneficence 
of  Death — that  "reasonable  moderator  and 
equipoise  of  justice,"  as  Sir  Thomas  Browne 
calls  him.  Equipoise  of  justice  indeed!  He 
who  can  read  with  tolerance  such  words  as 
these  must  have  known  nothing  of  the  true 
passion  of  love  for  a  woman  as  you  and  I  un- 
derstand it.  The  Elizabethans  are  full  of  this 
nonsense;  but  where  does  Shakespeare,  with 
all  his  immense  philosophical  power,  ever 
show  this  temper  of  acquiescence?  All  his 
impeachments  of  Death  have  the  deep  ring  of 
personal  feeling — dramatist  though  he  was. 
But,  what  I  am  going  to  ask  is.  How  shall 
the  modern  Materialist,  who  you  think  is  to 
dominate  the  Twentieth  Century  and  all  the 
centuries  to  follow — how  shall  he  confront 
Death  when  a  beloved  mistress  is  struck 
down?  When  Moschus  lamented  that  the 
mallow,  the  anise,  and  the  parsley  had  a 
fresh  birth  every  year,  whilst  we  men  sleep  in 
the  hollow  earth  a  long,  unbounded,  never- 
waking  sleep,  he  told  us  what  your  modern 
Materialist  tells  us,  and  he  re-echoed  the  la- 
mentation which,  long  before  Greece  had  a 
literature  at  all,  had  been  heard  beneath 
Chaldean  stars  and  along  the  mud-banks  of 
the  Nile.  Your  bitter  experience  made  you 
ask  Materialism,  What  comfort  is  there  in 
being  told  that  death  is  the  very  nursery  of 
new  life,  and  that  our  heirs  are  our  very 
selves,  if  when  you  take  leave  of  her  who  was 
and  is  your  world  it  is  "Vale,  vale,  in  aeternum 
vale"?    The  dogged  resolution  with  which  at 
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first  you  fought  and  strove  for  Materialism 
struck  me  greatly.  It  made  you  almost  rude 
to  me  at  our  last  meeting. 

This  motif  is  so  important,  and  may 
be  so  easily  misunderstood,  that  it  de- 
serves a  careful  exposition.  Mr.  Watts- 
Dunton  is  not  in  the  ordinary  sense  a 
didactic  novelist.  Even  of  so  great  a 
writer  as  George  Eliot  he  himself  has 
said  that  she  tries  to  brin^  into  con- 
sciousness those  feelings  which  her  nar- 
rative ought  to  have  produced  by  itself. 
The  novelist  ought  to  produce  his  effect 
not  by  philosophic  reflection  and  artistic 
presentation,  but  by  artistic  presentation 
merely.  The  success  of  Mrs.  Humphry 
Ward  shows  that  many  worthy  readers 
prefer  the  sermonic  application  of  inci- 
dent. In  the  case  of  Aylwin,  there  is  no 
such  thing.  The  lesson  springs  directly 
from  the  narrative.  The  writer  shrinks 
from  asserting  more  than  the  spiritual- 
istic conception  of  the  cosmos.  He  is 
not  in  any  sense  a  dogmatic  theologian. 
All  he  means  to  say  he  has  put  elsewhere 
into  unforgettable  words : 

Love,  my  darling, 
Looks  straight  at   Doom,  though  wolves  of 

Death  are  snarling, 
And  smiles:  "Behold,  I  stand!" 

The  mystical  temperament  so  rarely 
finds  expression  in  true  literature  that 
Mr.  Watts-Dunton's  rendering  demands 
close  attention.  If  he  were  pressed  he 
would  no  doubt  be  compelled  to  formu- 
late certain  propositions.  Here  he  has 
presented  the  problem  of  the  enormous 
cruelty  of  nature  with  such  force,  even 
with  such  violence,  that  he  makes  it 
solve  itself.  He  has  stood  firmly  by  his 
older  affirmation?  that,  though  earth  is 
not  heaven,  it  is,  nevertheless,  crusted 
with  gems  or  stones  according  to  the 
eyes  that  see  and  the  feet  that  walk.  In 
the  affections  will  be  found  that  which 
will  stand  the  ultimate  test  and  vindicate 
the  universe.  We  should  be  inclined  to 
conjecture  that  he  has  purposely  chosen 
superstition  as  the  result  of  sorrow  in 
order  to  avoid  anything  in  the  nature  of 
theology.  All  that  he  stands  by  is  Spir- 
itualism as  against  Materialism.  In  Mr. 
Dunton's  view  the  acceptance  of  evo- 
lution only  moves  the  problem  a  little 
further  back.  What  must  stand,  he 
argues,  what  love  and  death  make  cer- 
tain, is  the  spiritual  view. 

Mr.   Watts-Dunton's    conception    of 


the  universe  reflects  itself  in  his  view  of 
nature,  and  to  some  readers  the  passages 
to  which  they  will  be  drawn  back  with 
most  constant  fascination  are  the  won- 
derful nature  sketches.  The  Renaissance 
of  Wonder  which  followed  the  temper  of 
Pseudo-Classicism  and  domestic  Ma- 
terialism and  found  its  highest  inter- 
preters in  Coleridge  and  Rossetti  is 
associated  with  the  romance  of  man's 
history;  in  fact,  the  basis  of  that  Re- 
naissance, as  Mr.  Watts-Dunton  himself 
has  pointed  out,  is  the  supernatural. 

The  Gypsy  element  in  this  book  is  no 
doubt  the  fullest,  and,  on  the  whole,  the 
most  novel.  In  this  field  Mr.  Watts- 
Dunton  has  very  few  competitors,  and 
none  whom  he  needs  to  fear.  We  may 
put  aside  the  "Gypsy  Experiences"  of 
Tom  Taylor,  and  take  the  comparison 
with  Borrow.  It  is,  to  tell  the  truth,  an 
invidious  comparison,  for  each  writer 
has  taken  his  own  way.  Borrow  himself 
ever  remains  one  of  the  greatest  of  Eng- 
lish writers.  But  Mr.  Watts-Dunton  has 
seized  on  what  Borrow  has  practically 
passed  by — the  mystical  side  of  the 
Gypsy  character.  Up  to  this  point  they 
are  at  one.  There  is  no  space,  however, 
in  which  to  discuss  Mr.  Watts-Dunton's 
study  of  Gypsy  mysticism,  the  only 
study  of  the  kind  we  know,  although 
The  Coming  of  Love  must  not  be  for- 
gotten. 

Mr.  Watts-Dunton  is  too  true  an  artist 
to  drag  in  sketches  of  Gypsy  life  simply 
because  he  happens  to  know  it.  He  is 
drawn  by  the  fact  that  nowhere  in  wom- 
anhood can  there  be  found  a  deeper, 
truer,  more  self-sacrificing  love  than  in 
Gypsy  girls,  and  nowhere  a  more  attract- 
ing and  alluring  beauty.  Notable  and 
powerful  as  Gypsy  men  often  are,  they 
are  not  to  be  compared  with  the  women, 
and  one  of  the  loveliest  of  affections  in 
the  world  is  that  which  unites  Gypsy 
mother  and  Gypsy  daughter.  If  Mr. 
Watts-Dunton  has  made  any  mistake,  it 
is  that  he  has  allowed  his  noble  Gypsy 
girl,  Sinfi  Lovell,  to  eclipse  his  beautiful, 
innocent  and  charming  heroine.  That 
Sinfi  Lovell  is  from  life  we  cannot  for  a 
moment  doubt: 

She  was  quite  young,  not  above  eighteen 
years  of  age,  slender,  graceful — remarkably 
so,  even  for  a  Gypsy  girl.  Her  hair,  which 
was  not  so  much  coal-black  as  blue-black, 
was  plaited  in  the  old-fashioned  Gypsv  way, 
in  little  plaits  that  looked  almost  as  close  as 
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plaited  straw,  and  as  it  was  of  an  unusually 
soft  and  fine  texture  for  a  Gypsy,  the  plaits 
gave  It  a  lustre  quite  unlike  that  which  un- 
Ruents  can  give.  As  she  sat  there,  one  leg 
thrown  over  the  other,  displaying  a  foot 
which,  even  in  the  heavy  nailed  boots,  would 
have  put  to  shame  the  finest  English  lady  I 
have  ever  seen,  I  could  discern  that  she  was 
powerful  and  tall.  Her  bosom,  gently  rising 
and  falling  beneath  the  layers  of  scarlet  and 
yellow  and  blue  handkerchiefs,  which  filled  up 
the  space  the  loose-fitting  gown  of  bright 
mermo  left  open,  was  of  a  breadth  fully 
worthy  of  her  height.  A  silk  handkerchief 
of  deep  blood-red  colour  was  bound  around 
her  head,  not  in  the  modern  Gypsy  fashion, 
but  more  like  an  Oriental  turban. 

It  is  the  courage,  the  fidelity,  the 
depth,  the  faith,  and  the  passion  of  her 
soul  which  win  us.  She  is  content  to 
keep  Aylwin  company  through  the  Val- 
ley of  the  Shadow  of  Death,  and  to  carry 
his  death  away,  leaving  the  man  she 
loves  to  the  woman  he  has  chosen  above 
her.  Aylwin  finds  no  drawback  to  Sinfi 
Lovell  in  her  lack  of  education.  The 
fact  that  she  knew  nothing  of  the  tradi- 
tional ignorance  which  for  ages  has  taken 
the  name  of  knowledge  gave  an  especial 
piquancy  to  everything  she  said.  "In 
knowledge  of  nature  as  a  sublime  con- 
sciousness, in  knowledge  of  the  human 
heart  Sinfi  was  far  more  learned  than  I." 

That  many  of  the  characters  in  the 
book  are  closely  described  from  life  is 
sufficiently  clear  even  to  the  uninitiated. 
Conjectures  might  be  hazarded  in  vari- 
ous cases,  but  we  refrain.  One  picture 
only  is  unmistakable  and  exact  so  far  as 
it  goes.  It  is  that  of  Rossetti.  It  is 
hardly  to  be  supposed  that  the  man, 
who,  in  spite  of  his  qualifications,  his 
right,  and  it  were  almost  said  his  duty, 
has  refused  to  write  Rossetti's  life, 
should  drag  him  into  a  novel  to  give  zest 
to  the  narrative.  A  character  like  Ros- 
setti (D'Arcy)  is  required  for  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  story,  and  he  is  described  onlv 
with  relation  to  this.  It  was  he  who 
took  charge  of  Winifred  when  her  con- 


sciousness was  submerged.  He  did  not 
fall  in  love  with  her,  for  when  her  con- 
sciousness sprang  up  again  and  took 
heed  she  no  longer  deeply  interested 
him.  Hence  we  are  told  of  Rossetti's 
love  for  animals.  *'They  interest  me,"  he 
said,  **by  that  unconsciousness  of  grace 
which  makes  them  such  a  contrast  to 
man."  This  was  the  secret  of  Rossetti's 
love  for  wild  animals.  In  his  extraordi- 
nary domain  little  Indian  bulls,  wombats 
and  kangaroos  might  be  found,  and  he 
was  fond  of  paying  visits  to  Jamrach. 
**The  kind  of  amusement  they  can  afford 
me  is  like  none  other.  It  is  the  self-con- 
sciousness of  men  and  women  that 
makes  them,  in  a  general  way,  intensely 
unamusing.  .  .  .  Has  it  ever  occurred  to 
you  how  fascinating  a  beautiful  girl 
would  be  if  she  were  as  unconscious  as  a 
young  animal?"  Rossetti,  too,  had  gone 
through  the  ultimate  experience  of  suf- 
fering; he,  too,  had  passed  through  his 
agony  to  reject  Materialism,  and  he  is 
used  as  an  ally  in  the  process  by  which 
Aylwin  comes  at  last  to  union  with  his 
father's  spiritual  view. 

We  have  been  careful  to  leave  out  in 
this  article  what,  after  all,  this  book 
stands  or  falls  by — the  story.  For  the 
story  is  so  excellent  that  it  should  be 
read,  not  read  about.  One  hint  may  be 
added :  there  is  something  tantalising  in 
the  allusive  glimpses  we  have  of  Rhona 
Boswell.  Readers  may  find  the  sequel 
to  Ayhvin  in  the  story  of  Rhona  Boswell, 
otherwise  called  Tlie  Coming  of  Love* 
Of  the  success  of  Aylwin  with  those  who 
make  a  practice  of  reading  novels,  we 
have  no  doubt  at  all.  Our  purpose  has 
been  to  show  that  it  claims  and  merits 
the  close  study  of  every  serious  reader. 

IV,  Robertson  NicolL 

♦The  Coming  of  Love.  By  Theodore 
Watts-Dunton.  Published  by  John  Lane, 
1897.  See  review  in  The  Bookman,  Feb- 
ruary, 1898. 
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OTTO  VON    BISMARCK  * 


Nothing  that  can  now  be  written  will 
serve  to  alter  by  one  single  tint  or  shad- 
ing the  portrait  of  Prince  Bismarck  as 
it  already  hangs  in  Fame's  great  gal- 
lery, and  as  it  is  forever  fixed  in  the  minds 
and  memories  of  men.  His  record  is  made 
up ;  his  glory  is  secure ;  his  place  in  his- 
tory is  established  once  for  all.  A 
mighty  epic-figure,  the  champion  of  a 
national  idea,  the  master  of  all  who  came 
within  the  range  of  his  overwhelming 
personality,  a  giant  in  body  as  in  mind, 
and  above  all  an  intensely  human  man, 
his  career  has  from  its  very  outset  re- 
ceived at  every  turn  the  full  blaze  of  that 
fierce  white  light  which  beats  not  only 
upon  monarchs  but  upon  their  makers; 
so  that  of  his  life,  of  his  character,  and  of 
his  achievements  there  is  nothing  new 
to  learn,  or  at  least  nothing  that  can  in 
any  way  affect  the  sober  judgment  of 
mankind.  Much  has  been  already  written 
of  him,  and  much  no  doubt  will  still  be 
written ;  but  the  essential  facts  on  which 
posterity  must  base  its  final  verdict  are 
all  before  the  generation  that  saw  him  as 
a  living  man,  and  time  will  only  accen- 
tuate and  heighten  the  sharpness  of  the 
outlines  in  which  his  own  contempo- 
raries drew  him.  Amid  all  the  literature 
that  relates  to  him  the  three  books  now 
before  us  may  be  said  to  contain  what- 
ever is  necessary  to  a  thorough  under- 
standing of  the  man  and  of  the  states- 
man, and  each  of  them  in  its  own  way 
supplements  and  explains  the  others. 

The  little  volume  by  Professor  Mun- 
roe  Smith  is  a  simple,  lucid  and  thor- 
oughly well-drawn  sketch  of  the  whole 
of  Bismarck's  great  career.  It  marshals 
the  essential  facts  both  of  his  public  and 
of  his  private  life,  and  gives  us  at  a  glance 
a  comprehension  of  them  in  their  rela- 
tion to  the  history  of  the  times  in  which 

♦Bismarck  and  German  Unity.  By  Mun- 
roe  Smith.  With  a  portrait.  New  York: 
The  Macmillan  Co.    $i. 

Bismarck:  Some  Secret  Pages  of  His  His- 
tory. Being  a  Diary  Kept  by  Dr.  Moritz 
Busch.    2  vols.     New  York:    The  Macmillan 

Co.    $10. 

Bismarck,  the  Man  and  the  Statesman: 
Being  the  Recollections  and  Reminiscences 
of  Otto.  Prince  Von  Bismarck.  Written  and 
Dictated  by  Himself.  With  two  portraits.  2 
vols.     New  York:  Harper  &  Bros.    $7.50. 


he  lived.  No  words  are  wasted ;  no  su- 
perfluous comment  is  injected  into  a 
singularly  fair  and  most  informing  story, 
and  when  the  reader  lays  the  volume 
down  he  has  acquired  an  impartial  in- 
sight into  the  life  and  work  ot  the  most 
creative  statesman  of  our  century.  Pro- 
fessor Munroe  Smith's  sketch  is  in  real- 
ity, therefore,  a  careful  summing  up  of 
Prince  Bismarck's  achievements  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  student  of  history, 
and  it  represents  him  as  posterity  will  see 
him  when  the  question  of  his  personality 
is  less  considered  than  the  vastly  greater 
question  of  the  task  which  he  performed 
and  the  ends  which  he  attained. 

The  ponderous  yet  fascinating  record 
kept  by  Dr.  Moritz  Busch  is  written 
from  another  standpoint  altogether.  It 
is  the  work  of  one  who  felt  the  personal 
side  of  Bismarck  to  be  the  one  thing 
most  worthy  of  permanent  remem- 
brance. With  Dr.  Busch  the  man  comes 
first  and  the  statesman  second.  And  this 
was  quite  inevitable  in  one  who  spent 
long  years  in  close  companionship  with 
the  great  Chancellor,  who  saw  him  in  the 
unreserve  of  private  life,  who  sat  beside 
him  in  his  cabinet,  who  ate  with  him  at 
table,  who  smoked  and  drank  with  him, 
who  heard  his  marvellous  talk  when  every 
restraint  was  cast  aside,  who  laughed 
at  his  wit,  and  wondered  at  the  brilliant 
sword-play  of  his  intellect,  and  thrilled 
at  his  flaming  indignation,  and  shared 
with  thorough  sympathy  the  tremendous 
scorn  which  he  poured  forth  at  times 
upon  the  witless  nobodies  who  sought 
to  thwart  and  bafHe  him.  Dr.  Busch's 
book  is  not,  in  substance,  wholly  new. 
Some  parts  (and  by  no  means  unim- 
portant parts)  of  it  were  published  years 
ago;  yet  so  much  has  now  been  added, 
and  these  additions  are  of  so  remark- 
able a  frankness  that  this  record  bears 
the  same  relation  to  its  author's  other 
books  as  a  finished  painting  bears  to  a 
preliminary  sketch.  How  daringly  mi- 
nute and  unreserved  is  the  revelation  of 
the  Prince's  conversation,  may  be  in- 
ferred from  the  circumstance  that  no 
publisher  in  Germany  has  ventured  to 
produce  it  there ;  while  before  its  appear- 
ance in  English,  Dr.  Busch  felt  it  pru- 
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dent  to  leave  Germany  lest  he  should 
find  himself  ere  long  imprisoned  in  one 
of  the  imperial  fortresses  to  meditate  at 
leisure  on  the  personal  discomforts  that 
attend  the  sport  of  Majestdtsbeleidigung. 
Prince  Bismarck's  contribution  to  the 
understanding  of  his  own  career  comes 
last  upon  our  list,  and  deserves  the  fullest 
notice  both  from  the  intense  curiosity 
that  has  been  felt  regarding  it,  and  be- 
cause it  embodies  the  final  and  authorita- 
tive expression  of  his  thoughts  and  sen- 
timents as  he  would  wish  them  to  remain 
for  men  in  after  years  to  read  and  to  re- 
member. The  book  is  not  in  the  strict 
sense  of  the  word  an  autobiography.  It 
is  best  described  by  its  German  sub-title, 
Gedanken  und  Erinnerungen,  Its  thirty- 
three  chapters  or  sections  do  not  form  a 
consecutive  account  even  of  their 
author's  public  career,  but  each  takes  up 
some  phase  or  incident  of  that  career  and 
is  written  primarily  with  the  intention 
of  throwing  light  upon  the  motives  that 
influenced  him  in  important  crises  and  of 
showing  clearly  the  actual  circumstances 
under  which  he  had  to  act.  And  this  is 
highly  important  to  the  historian ;  for  it 
is  only  when  the  difficulties  that  beset  a 
statesman  and  the  limitations  that  are  im- 
posed upon  him  by  his  environment  are 
fully  understood,  that  one  can  get  at  the 
measure  of  his  greatness.  Often  it  may 
happen  that  the  course  which  is  theo- 
retically the  simplest  and  most  obviously 
right,  will  through  special  circumstances 
and  through  the  possibility  of  complica- 
tions not  apparent  to  the  casual  observer, 
be  in  reality  the  most  difficult  and  in  the 
end  the  least  desirable.  These  chapters, 
therefore,  must  be  read  as  constituting 
in  many  places  an  apologia  for  Prince 
Bismarck's  statesmanship,  and  as  reveal- 
ing to  us  the  secret  intrigues,  the  nice 
considerations,  and  the  very  real  limita- 
tions that  again  and  again  were  most  im- 
portant factors  in  the  determination  of 
his  policy.  The  immensely  interesting 
story  is  told,  however,  in  a  generous  and 
lofty  spirit.  The  Prince  has  put  aside  all 
personal  feeling,  and  his  tone  through- 
out is  that  of  the  great  statesman  and 
diplomatist,  of  one  whose  fame  is  so  se- 
cure that  he  can  be  entirely  magnani- 
mous, and  who,  while  he  is  always  frank, 
will  say  no  word  that  stings.  And  thus 
his  book  is  quite  in  keeping  with  the 
lofty  place  he  occupies  in  history.     In- 


deed, lest  he  should  be  led  involuntarily 
to  speak  of  themes  which  he  could 
hardly  treat  without  some  touch  of  feel- 
ing, he  has  given  nothing  that  concerns 
his  fall  from  power.  The  final  chapter 
speaks  quite  briefly  of  the  Emperor 
Frederick,  and  there  is  nowhere  to  be 
found  more  than  a  casual  mention  of  the 
present  Kaiser.  The  book  itself  was  all 
in  type  as  long  ago  as  1893,  ^^^  since 
then  nothing  has  been  added,  though  the 
Prince  did,  as  we  are  told,  recast  two 
chapters  in  the  proofs;  and  it  may  be 
that  this  alteration  was  the  result  of  a 
mature  decision  not  to  say  a  single  word 
that  might  recall  those  painful  contro- 
versies by  which  the  last  years  of  his  life 
were  known  to  be  embittered.  If  so,  the 
scandal-monger  will  experience  a  feeling 
of  disappointment ;  but  the  book  as  it 
stands  is  all  the  worthier  of  its  author's 
fame ;  for  the  very  dignity  and  nobility  of 
its  self-restraint  impress  us  far  more  than 
could  the  keenest  rapier-thrusts  of  in- 
vective and  recrimination.  Yet  though 
Prince  Bismarck  has  withheld  his  hand 
when  it  would  have  been  easy  for  him 
to  enjoy  a  sort  of  posthumous  revenge 
upon  his  enemies,  the  book  is  not  by  any 
means  a  colourless  account  of  govern- 
mental policies  and  diplomatic  history. 
It  is  rich  in  observations  regarding  men 
and  women,  as  well  as  public  measures. 
It  contains  a  hundred  graphic  pictures  of 
the  great  personages  with  whom  Prince 
Bismarck  came  in  contact,  and  every- 
where he  hits  them  ofT  with  all  his  well- 
known  shrewdness  and  profoundly  sub- 
tle knowledge  of  human  nature,  while  his 
terse  and  pregnant  judgments  are  en- 
livened by  continual  anecdote  and  inci- 
dent. He  lifts  the  curtain  for  us  and 
shows  us  how  immensely  important  in 
all  the  crises  of  his  career  was  the  per- 
sonality of  those  through  whom  and  un- 
der whom  he  had  to  do  his  work.  We 
go  behind  the  scenes  with  him  and  be- 
hold the  kings,  as  it  were,  with  their 
crowns  off,  the  queen  and  empresses  in 
their  nightcaps,  the  chancellors  and  am- 
bassadors in  neglige,  and  we  get  a  vivid 
realisation  of  the  human  element  that 
enters  somewhere  into  every  episode  of 
history.  Running  through  all  the  chap- 
ters there  is  found  a  comment  on  the 
men  and  women  whom  Bismarck  met 
and  knew — the  clever  but  unbalanced 
Frederick   William   IV.;   the   slow   and 
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rather  limited  soldier  who  made,  how- 
ever, a  very  stately  and  imposing  figure 
as  the  first  prince  to  wear  the  crown  of 
the  newly  founded  German  Empire ;  the 
imperious  Muscovite  Nicholas  boasting 
that  he  could  master  his  Russians  so 
long  as  he  could  look  them  in  the  eye, 
but  dreading  them  behind  his  back ;  the 
wily  GortchakofT,  shrewd,  eloquent  and 
plausible,  but  vain,  intensely  jealous,  and 
avaricious  to  the  last  degree ;  Prince  Al- 
bert treating  Bismarck  with  an  air  of 
**ironical  superiority" ;  the  English 
Queen  distrusting  him  as  being  an  op- 
ponent of  British  interests,  yet  showing 
him  at  all  times  perfect  courtesy  and  con- 
sideration; and  Napoleon  III.,  good- 
hearted  but  weak,  and  something  of  a 
dreamer — ^all  these  and  scores  of  other 
equally  important  persons  are  set  before 
us  in  these  pages  from  the  point  of  view 
of  one  who  knew  them  well.  That  the 
chapters  do  not  form  a  consecutive  nar- 
rative is  responsible  for  some  omissions 
that  must  cause  regret.  Thus  in  reading 
of  the  Congress  of  Berlin  over  which,  in 
1878,  the  Prince  presided  as  "the  honest 
broker,"  we  miss  a  characterisation  of 
Lord  Beaconsfield,  and  there  is  much 
that  Bismarck  might  have  told  regard- 
ing the  preliminary  events  of  the  War  of 
1866,  which  is  not  given,  for  the  Prince 
has  chosen  to  confine  himself  to  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  Schleswig-Holstein  ques- 
tion and  then  passes  on  to  the  events 
immediately  connected  with  the  treaty 
made  with  Austria  at  Nikolsburg.  Nev- 
ertheless, the  memoirs  as  a  whole  quite 
justify  the  public  expectation  with  re- 
gard to  them,  since  they  afford  some  rich 
material  to  the  historian,  to  the  politi- 
cal biographer,  and  to  the  student  of 
diplomacy. 

The  three  books  taken  together,  then, 
give  nearly  a  complete  conspectus  of  the 
man  with  whom  they  have  to  do.  In  the 
first  we  look  at  Bismarck  as  the  world 
at  large  looks  back  upon  him ;  in  the  sec- 
ond we  behold  him  as  his  intimates  be- 
held him  in  the  easy  intercourse  of  pri- 
vate life ;  while  in  the  third  we  see  him  as 
he  •saw  himself,  and  as  he  wished  pos- 
terity to  see  him,  both  as  a  man  and  as  a 
statesman.  The  reader  who,  with  a  serious 
and  discriminating  mind,  will  carefully 
digest  the  material  presented  to  him. in 
these  books,  may  reach  a  very  accurate 
understanding  of  a  personage  who,  in 


impressiveness  and  true  historical  impor- 
tance, find  only  one  potential  parallel  in 
the  annals  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

It  is  odd  that  so  few  persons  appear  to 
have  discovered  what  was  essentially  the 
keynote  of  Prince  Bismarck's  character. 
It  is  obvious,  indeed,  from  his  own  self- 
analysis  that  even  he  quite  failed  to 
recognise  it.  He  describes  himself  as 
having  been  in  early  youth  a  republican, 
but  in  sentiment  a  monarchist.  He  used 
to  reflect,  he  tells  us,  on  how  irrational 
it  is  for  millions  of  human  beings  to  give 
a  permanent  obedience  to  a  single  man, 
while  often  criticising  him  with  anger  or 
contempt.  On  the  other  hand,  he  states 
that  his  historical  sympathies  remained 
upon  the  side  of  absolute  authority.  In 
a  general  way  this  conception  of  himself 
as  a  blend  of  theoretical  democrat  and 
actual  monarchist  is  the  conception 
which  all  writers  appear  to  have  adopted, 
and  on  this  hypothesis  they  have  ex- 
plained what  they  regard  as  inconsisten- 
cies in  his  political  career.  That  he 
should  have  served  the  First  William,  for 
instance,  with  absolute  fidelity  and  un- 
questioning loyalty,  advocating  at  all 
times  the  doctrine  of  divine  right,  and 
that  nevertheless  he  should  have  set  hirn- 
self  in  later  years  to  undermine  the  politi- 
cal credit  of  the  present  Kaiser — this  in- 
consistency is  viewed  by  some  as  spring- 
ing from  the  dual  nature  of  his  mentality. 
That  is  to  say,  so  long  as  he  was  permit- 
ted to  control  and  to  direct,  and  while 
the  monarch  was  a  monarch  after  his 
own  heart,  then  they  assert  that  Bis- 
marck was  a  monarchist;  but  that  as 
soon  as  the  monarch  showed  an  inde- 
pendent spirit,  then  Bismarck's  repub- 
licanism came  to  the  surface  and  blazed 
out  into  something  of  the  defiant  indig- 
nation of  a  Hampden  or  a  Cromwell. 

This  view  of  Bismarck  seems  to  us 
to  be  entirely  mistaken.  When  studied 
in  the  light  of  his  whole  history,  and  with 
a  knowledge  of  the  sentiments  which  he 
has  now  himself  recorded  for  us,  the 
philosophic  analyst  of  character  ought 
to  recognise  the  fact  that  in  the  pro- 
foundest  depths  of  his  nature,  Prince 
Bismarck  was  neither  a  true  monarchist 
nor  yet  a  true  republican,  but  that  he 
represented  a  type  entirely  distinct  from 
either,  in  that  he  was  the  incarnation 
both  in  thought,  in  feeling,  and  in  ac- 
tion, of  the  aristocrat.    Superficially,  to 
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be  sure,  the  aristocrat  pur  sang,  and  the 
monarchist  may  seem  to  be  identical; 
yet  there  is  in  truth  a  fundamental  dif- 
ference between  them.  The  sham  aristo- 
crat is  one  who  sets  an  inordinate  value 
upon  the  externals  of  his  rank  and  place, 
and  he  concedes  a  vast  respect  to  the 
rank  and  place  of  others.  He  cherishes 
his  title  if  he  has  one.  He  is  a  seeker 
after  new  orders  and  new  decorations, 
and  his  estates  and  hereditary  appurte- 
nances possess  for  him  a  wonderful  sig- 
nificance. The  true  aristocrat,  on  the 
other  hand,  one  who  is  born  with  a  patri- 
cian soul,  cares  nothing  for  externals. 
They  are  to  him  mere  trappings;  they 
confer  no  honour.  It  is  rather  the  essen- 
tial nobility  of  their  possessor  that  can 
even  make  them  seem  respectable;  To 
care  for  them,  in  fact,  is  even  just  a  little 
vulgar,  since  this  is  but  another  form  of 
the  deference  which  men  of  other  ranks 
will  give  to  money  or  to  whatever  else 
is  quite  ephemeral  and  accidental.  Hence 
it  is  that  the  very  highest  type  of  the 
patrician  will  refuse  distinctions  that 
other  men  so  eagerly  pursue,  as  when 
we  find  a  noble  like  Lord  Salisbury  turn- 
ing his  back  upon  the  dukedom  which  it 
has  so  often  been  within  his  power  to 
accept;  when  we  find  him  giving  out 
each  year  in  a  spirit  of  half  contemptuous 
indifference,  the  "Birthday  honours," 
which  lesser  Englishmen  all  scramble  for, 
not  even  taking  the  trouble  to  discrim- 
inate, but  scattering  them  as  a  man 
would  scatter  coppers  among  the  rabble 
in  the  streets ;  and  when  we  see  so  many 
English  gentlemen  refusing  peerages, 
because  they  much  prefer  their  old  his- 
toric names  to  what  appears  to  them  the 
tinsel  finery  of  a  brand-new  title.  Now 
the  sham  aristocrat  is  inevitably  a  mon- 
archist, because  he  is  in  his  degree  a 
snob.  To  him  the  monarch  is  the  foun- 
tain of  honour,  and  is  set  above  all  other 
men  forever,  by  the  g^ace  of  God;  but 
the  true  aristocrat  holds  no  such  view 
as  this.  He  knows  quite  well  that  at  the 
most,  the  king  is  only  primus  inter  pares, 
a  political  convenience,  a  creation  of  oth- 
ers, and  often  as  an  individual  a  mere 
nonentity.  For  emperors  and  kings, 
from  the  time  of  Augustus  Caesar  to  the 
smug  regime  of  Louis  Philippe  of 
France,  have  sometimes  been  quite 
bourgeois.  With  how  much  awe  can  a 
great  Russian  noble  be  expected  to  re- 


gard the  parvenu  kings  of  the  Servian 
House  of  Obrenovitch?  How  much 
true  deference  would  a  Montmorency 
feel  for  the  Swedish  Bernadottes  ?  About 
as  much  as  the  Howards  felt  for  the  royal 
descendant  of  Owen  Tudor,  and  as  the 
Cecils  feel  to-day  for  the  city  knight, 
and  the  ennobled  brewer.  Moreover,  be- 
tween the  monarch  and  the  aristocracy 
there  does  not  necessarily  exist  even  a 
community  of  interest ;  and  some  of  the 
fiercest  struggles  that  history  can  show 
have  been  waged  not  between  the  mon- 
arch and  the  people,  nor  between  the 
aristocracy  and  the  people,  but  between 
the  monarch  and  the  aristocracy. 

The  supremely  aristocratic  type  is  not 
invariably  to^  be  sought  among  those 
who  can  boast  the  oldest  lineage  and  the 
highest  rank;  for  the  aristocratic  spirit 
is  something  that  is  born  within  a  man. 
It  is,  when  nicely  analysed,  a  matter  of 
temperament  and  feeling.  It  goes  with 
power  and  courage  and  creativeness,  and 
with  an  instinct  for  domination  and  su- 
premacy ;  since  all  these  qualities  are  the 
qualities  that  have  made  an  aristocracy 
historically  possible,  that  have  kept  alive 
its  splendid  traditions,  and  that  in  every 
age  and  in  the  persons  of  its  chiefs,  have 
moulded  and  controlled  the  destinies  of 
nations.  For  their  own  purposes  they 
may  have  served  the  kings,  but  they  have 
also  made  and  unmade  kings.  They 
have  used  them  as  their  own  instru- 
ments, and  not  infrequently  they  have 
stood  forth  as  a  bulwark  to  the  com- 
mon people  against  the  rapacity  and 
tyranny  of  the  royal  line.  There  is,  in- 
deed, no  necessary  clash  between  the 
common  people  and  an  aristocracy.  An 
aristocrat  of  the  supreme  type  is  never 
out  of  sympathy  with  the  humble  toil- 
ers. With  all  the  power  of  his  soul  he 
will  despise  the  pretentious  smugness  of 
the  upstart  middle  classes  just  as  he  will 
often  front  the  monarch  with  a  haughty 
scorn;  but  he  feels  himself  to  be  the 
protector  and  the  advocate  of  the  lowly 
and  the  poor;  and  in  history  he  has, 
indeed,  almost  invariably  proved  himself 
their  truest  friend.  And  this  is  why  in 
modern  England  that  party  which  most 
fully  represents  the  aristocratic  tradition 
finds  on  its  rolls  the  greatest  of  the  peers 
and  the  humblestof  the  peasants,  while  the 
opposing  party  is  the  party  of  the  trader, 
the  Brummagem  manufacturer,  and  the 
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rank  and  file  of  a  newly  made  plutocracy. 
Take,  then,  a  man  who  represents  the 
best  and  highest  type  of  aristocrat,  and 
send  him  into  public  life,  and  he  will  be  a 
royalist  when  the  cult  of  royalty  affords 
the  surest  means  to  the  attainment  of 
those  ends  toward  which  he  strives,  and 
he  will  maintain  the  outward  bearing 
which  is  necessary  to  the  part  which  he 
assumes;  yet  he  will  not  be  dazzled  by 
the  light  which  he  sets  up  to  guide  the 
steps  of  others.  He  will  feel  himself 
to  be  the  monarch's  equal,  and  when 
circumstances  render  it  impossible  for 
him  to  use  the  monarch,  then  he  will 
frankly  cut  himself  aloof  from  all  ad- 
herence to  the  fiction  of  monarchical 
divinity. 

This,  then,  explains  Prince  Bismarck 
as  the  ostensible  servant  of  one  German 
ruler,  and  afterward,  as  the  critic,  and 
in  a  way,  the  adversary  of  another ;  and 
his  course  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  an 
inconsistent  wavering  between  two  op- 
posing theories  of  government.  Rather 
is  it  a  mark  of  his  entire  consistency,  in 
that  at  all  times  he  was  true  to  one  mag- 
nificent ideal,  the  ideal  of  the  aristocratic 
statesman.  What  he  has  written  down 
about  himself,  makes  this  view  thor- 
oughly intelligible,  and  it  explains  his 
attitude  beyond  the  possibility  of  error: 

Any  irregularities  in  a  ruler  who  showed 
me  confidence  and  grood-will  to  such  a  degree 
as  did  William  I.  should  be  of  the  nature  of 
vis  major,  which  it  was  not  for  me  to  resist; 
I  must  look  on  it  as  the  weather  or  the  sea, 
or  any  natural  event  to  which  I  must  accom- 
modate myself.  This  impression  rested  on 
my  personal  love  for  the  Emperor  William  I., 
not  on  my  general  conception  of  the  relation 
of  a  king  by  the  grace  of  God  to  his  servants. 

The  extent  of  monarchical  devotion  is  not 
identical  as  regards  every  prince;  it  makes  a 
difference  whether  the  limit  is  drawn  by  po- 
litical understanding  or  by  feeling.  A  certain 
measure  of  devotion  is  determined  by  the  laws, 
a  still  greater  by  political  conviction;  any- 
thing beyond  that  requires  a  personal  feeling 
of  reciprocity,  and  this  it  is,  which  brings  it 
about  that  loyal  masters  have  loyal  servants, 
whose  devotion  extends  beyond  what  is  re- 
quired by  public  considerations.  It  is  a  pe- 
culiarity of  royalist  feeling  that  any  one  who 
is  moved  by  it  does  not  cease  to  feel  himself 
the  servant  of  the  monarch,  even  when  he  is 
conscious  that  he  influences  the  decisions  of 
the  king. 

Side  by  side  with  this  quotation  let  us 
place  another  passage  which  is  equally 
significant. 


The  German  national  feeling  remained  so 
strong  in  me  that  at  the  beginning  of  my  uni- 
versity life  I  at  once  entered  into  relations 
with  the  Burschtnschafty  or  group  of  students, 
which  made  the  promotion  of  a  national  senti- 
ment its  aim.  But  after  personal  intimacy 
with  its  members,  I  disliked  their  refusal  to 
"give  satisfaction,"  as  well  as  their  want  of 
breeding  in  externals  and  of  acquaintance 
with  the  forms  and  manners  of  good  society; 
and  a  still  closer  acquaintance  bred  an  aver- 
sion to  the  extravagance  of  their  political 
views,  based  upon  a  lack  of  either  culture  or 
knowledge  of  the  conditions  of  life  which  his- 
torical causes  had  brought  into  existence,  and 
which  I,  with  my  seventeen  years,  had  had 
more  opportunities  of  observing  than  most 
of  these  students,  for  the  most  part  older  than 
myself.  Their  ideas  gave  me  the  impression 
of  an  association  between  Utopian  theories 
and  defective  breeding. 

These  two  passages  when  read  to- 
gether sufficiently  support  our  thesis, 
which  is  that  Bismarck  was  fundament- 
ally neither  a  monarchist  in  the  full  sense 
of  the  word,  nor  a  republican,  even 
though  he  may  have  thought  himself 
divided  between  monarchical  sentiment 
and  republican  theory.  He  was  no  mon- 
archist, for  his  devotion  to  the  monarch 
was  not  an  absolute  devotion,  but  one, 
as  he  says  himself,  determined  by  politi- 
cal understanding  and  by  personal  feel- 
ing. He  was  not  a  republican,  for  his 
aristocratic  instincts  made  him  shrink 
at  once  from  the  social  crudities  and 
political  extravagance  of  the  Burschen- 
schaft.  He  made  himself  the  faithful 
champion  and  servant  of  the  Em- 
peror William  I.,  because  he  loved 
him  as  a  man,  and  because  he  could 
work  out  through  him  that  policy  which 
to  his  own  mind  loomed  up  far  greater 
than  the  dynastic  interests  of  either 
king  or  kaiser,  since  to  him  the  national 
welfare  was  greater  than  the  welfare 
of  any  individual  man;  but  when  he 
found  that  under  the  Second  William 
he  had  to  deal  with  a  vain,  ungenerous, 
jealous,  hare-brained  youth,  who  made 
state  policy  subordinate  to  personal 
vanity  and  theatrical  display,  and  who 
fretted  under  the  wise  control  of  the 
great  Chancellor,  then  Bismarck  felt  him- 
self released  from  any  obligation  to  the 
Emperor,  and  watched  his  antics  with 
the  concentrated  scorn  of  one  who  sees 
some  foolish  prodigal  make  ducks  and 
drakes  of  a  fortune  left  him  through 
the  wisdom  and  the  patient  toil  of  others. 
He  would  not,  to  use  his  own  expres- 
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sive  phrase,  sit  by,  like  a  dumb  dog,  and 
share  responsibility  unless  he  could  at 
the  same  time  share  the  power,  any  more 
than  he  would  in  early  youth  ally  him- 
self with  caddish  students,  and  appear 
by  this  association  to  share  their  igno- 
rance of  what  befits  a  gentleman.  And  in 
all  this  he  was  neither  the  monarchist 
nor  the  republican,  but  a  man  with 
an  intense  consciousness  of  power  and 
capacity,  with  a  lofty  sense  of  what  was 
due  to  himself  from  others  and  of  what  he 
owed  to  them,  with  a  deep  devotion  to 
country  and  to  race,  and  with  a  haughty 
contempt  for  all  who  failed  to  under- 
stand their  obligations  as  he  understood 
his  own.  He  was,  in  fine,  a  bom  aris- 
tocrat of  the  highest  type,  who  at  heart 
cares  not  for  either  king  or  cad,  but  who 
desires  to  be  supreme  because  he  be- 
lieves that  his  supremacy  makes  for  the 
universal  good. 

How  sincere  he  was,  and  how  real  was 
his  devotion  to  the  public  service  is 
seen  through  all  the  years  when  he  was 
making  history,  in  his  control  of  atemper 
that  was  full  of  fire,  and  of  a  nature  that 
found  patience  the  hardest  thing  to  learn. 
When  he  took  up  the  reins  of  power,  the 
task  before  him  was  not  only  difficult 
without,  but  difficult  within.  It  was  bad 
enough  that  Germany  was  split  into  a 
score  of  petty  States,  whose  rulers  were 
intense  particularists,  and  among  whom 
Austria  swaggered  and  bullied,  while 
Prussia,  with  the  memory  of  Olmiitz  fresh 
in  mind,  accepted  snubs  without  resent- 
ment. Yet  these  things  were  externals 
only.  Far  more  discouraging,  perhaps, 
were  the  internal  conditions  under  which 
Bismarck  took  up  the  line  of  action  that 
was  at  last  to  thrust  out  Austria  from 
the  roll  of  German  States,  and  to  give  to 
Prussia  the  hegemony  of  a  mighty  em- 
pire. There  was,  in  the  first  place,  the 
King,  a  man  of  very  limited  mentality. 
When  called  to  the  throne  he  had  only 
the  training  of  the  average  military 
officer;  he  was  absolutely  ignorant  of 
some  of  the  most  fundamental  princi- 
ples of  Prussia  legislation ;  while  his 
stock  of  general  knowledge  even  was 
absurdly  meagre.  He  had,  moreover, 
the  strongest  prejudices  through  which 
there  ran  a  certain  strain  of  mysticism, 
that  often  made  his  judgments  and  his 
modes  of  thought  extremely  difficult  to 
fathom.    His  wife,  the  Queen  Augusta, 


exerted  a  very  powerful  influence  over 
him,  and  her  preferences  both  personal 
and  political  were  opposed  to  Bismarck's; 
for,  though  a  Protestant  herself,  her 
sympathies  were  Catholic,  and  though  a 
German  by  birth,  her  tastes  were  wholly 
French.  A  little  later,  and  the  Crown 
Princess,  who  afterwards  became  the 
Empress  Frederick,  introduced  another 
element  of  difficulty.  She  never  ceased, 
so  Bismarck  says,  to  be  at  heart  an  Eng- 
lishwoman, while  Bismarck's  plans  con- 
tinually ran  counter  to  British  interests. 
At  every  hand,  there  was  something  to 
hinder,  to  thwart,  and  to  baffle  the  policy 
of  the  great  Minister, — the  King's  half 
superstitious  deference  to  Austria,  a 
power  which  Bismarck  wished  to  hum- 
ble; the  Queen's  dislike  of  Russia,  a 
power  of  which  Bismarck  wished  to 
make  an  ally;  the  loyalty  of  the  Crown 
Princess  to  England,  a  power  which  Bis- 
marck wished  to  sacrifice  to  Russian 
friendship.  Add  to  these  conditions  a 
refractory  parliament  whose  members 
would  gladly  have  meted  out  to  him  the 
fate  of  Strafford,  and  it  will  be  seen  how 
hopeless  must  have  seemed  the  task  of 
working  out  his  single  will.  Nor  had  he 
naturally  the  temperament  that  brooks 
delay,  that  speaks  soft  words,  that  waits 
with  patience,  and  that  disarms  preju- 
dice. All  through  his  life,  in  other  things, 
he  was  a  man  whose  haughty  daring 
flung  defiance  in  the  face  of  all  authority, 
and  trampled  on  nice  usage  with  utter 
disregard  of  consequences.  The  man. 
who,  when  a  student  at  the  university, 
was  summoned  before  the  Rector 
Magnificus  to  receive  a  censure,  and 
who  came  into  that  intensely  academic 
presence  booted  and  spurred  and  fol- 
lowed by  an  enormous  dog;  the  man 
who  at  Frankfort,  when  no  bells  were 
provided  for  his  room,  fired  off  pistols  to 
summon  the  attendants ;  the  man  who  at 
the  meeting  of  the  representatives  of  the 
German  States,  where  the  Austrian  en- 
voy alone  had  tacitly  acquired  the  right 
to  smoke  as  a  quasi-recognition  of 
his  pre-eminence,  drew  out  a  long 
cigar,  and  asked  the  Austrian  for  a 
light;  the  man  who,  when  the  French 
ambassador  Moustier,  after  the  manner 
of  the  French  in  those  days,  politely 
sneered  at  Prussia's  military  power,  at 
once  insulted  him;  the  man,  in  fact, 
who,  from  his  earliest  years,  was  one 
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of  violence,  quick  passions,  illimitable 
daring,  and  a  mighty  scorn  of  all  au- 
thority—  this  man,  because  his  duty 
lay  that  way,  set  himself  to  the  task  of 
learning  patience,  and  self-control.  Lit- 
tle by  little  he  led  and  taught  and  per- 
suaded the  mind  of  the  difficult  old  man 
who  was  his  master;  little  by  little,  and 
with  infinite  patience,  he  unravelled  the 
webs  of  numberless  intrigues;  little  by 
little  he  felt  his  way  along  the  tortuous 
path  that  led  him  toward  the  final  goal, 
until  the  moment  came  when  he  could  set 
his  foot  upon  the  neck  of  parliament,  and 
hold  the  King  relentlessly  to  the  task 
before  him,  and  then  strike  the  resistless 
blow  which  first  showed  Europe  that  a 
giant  had  been  born,  whom  none  could 
baffle  or  outwit.  The  Six  Weeks'  War 
with  Austria  made  clear  his  path,  for  it 
taught  the  German  people  that  a  new 
Arminius  had  arisen  as  their  champion ; 
and  from  that  day  until  the  Prussian 
King  received  the  imperial  crown  in  the 
palace  of  a  conquered  enemy,  Bismarck 
no  longer  waited  on  events,  but  made 
himself  their  master. 

There  is  just  one  side  of  Bismarck's 
statesmanship  upon  which  even  his  ad- 
mirers are  not  as  yet  entirely  agreed ; 
and  this  is  the  side  of  its  political  moral- 
ity. On  the  whole,  the  verdict  of  con- 
temporary writers  outside  of  Germany 
has  been  unfavourable;  in  England, 
especially,  has  the  comment  been  severe. 
After  giving  every  possible  form  of 
praise  to  his  intellect,  to  his  clearsighted- 
ness, and  above  all  to  his  success,  he  has 
still  been  frequently  depicted  as  a  man 
with  whom  success  meant  everything,  and 
who  felt  no  scruples  as  to  how  success 
should  be  obtained.  He  has  been  called 
cynical.  It  has  been  said  of  him  that 
when  war  was  quite  unnecessary,  he 
plunged  his  country  into  two  great  wars 
with  all  the  sang  froid  and  the  lack  of 
feeling  with  which  a  chess-player  would 
make  a  move  upon  the  board.  And  finally 
it  is  urged,  and  the  assertion  has  Prince 
Bismarck's  own  authority,  that  at  the 
very  moment  when  the  threatened  rup- 
ture between  France  and  Germany  had 
been  apparently  averted,  and  when 
diplomacy  alone  had  settled  all  imme- 
diate differences,  then  Bismarck  by  wil- 
fully perverting  facts,  and  by  giving  them 
a  colour  which  they  did  not  rightly  bear, 
so  fanned  the  fires  of  French  resentment 


and  so  stirred  the  passions  of  his  own 
countrymen,  as  to  render  war  inevitable. 
Of  the  fact  itself  there  is,  indeed,  no 
doubt.  As  to  the  justification  of  the 
fact,  however,  there  is  room  for  argu- 
ment. Was  Bismarck,  then,  devoid  of 
high  political  morality?  Did  he  act 
otherwise  than  as  an  honourable  and 
high-minded  man  should  act  when 
placed  in  the  position  that  he  held  ?  Was 
he  treacherous,  deceitful,  cynical,  un- 
moral ?  We  do  not  think  that  when  the 
facts  are  fully  pondered,  these  questions 
can  be  answered  save  with  a  most  de- 
cided negative. 

Conflicting  duties  always  give  the 
student  of  pure  ethics  the  hardest  prob- 
lems which  he  has  to  solve.  There  often 
co-exist  two  moralities — the  greater  and 
the  less — and  these  will  sometimes  clash. 
There  are  also  certain  principles  which 
in  themselves,  are  so  very  simple  as  to 
be  regarded  as  mere  truisms,  as  axioms 
even.  Yet  none  the  less  in  many  a  g^ven 
case  their  application  is  extremely  diffi- 
cult, and  under  certain  circumstances 
and  in  actual  practice,  they  cease  to  be 
observed.  Thus,  as  an  abstract  prin- 
ciple, one  always  ought  to  tell  the  truth. 
No  man  should  knowingly  deceive  an-, 
other.  No  man  should  lead  another  into 
harm.  No  man  should  be  delighted  at  the 
misfortunes  of  another.  All  these  things 
in  the  abstract  are  no  doubt  quite  true, 
but  in  the  concrete  they  often  become 
verv  doubtful ;  and  if  thev  do  not  hold  in 
one  sphere,  why  ought  they  necessarily 
to  be  observed  unalterably,  and  under  all 
circumstances  in  another  sphere  not  very 
different  from  the  first  ?  Take  for  exam- 
ple, the  duty  of  a  general  in  time  of  war. 
He  is,  we  will  suppose,  within  striking 
distance  of  the  enemy.  The  opposing 
armies  are  almost  in  touch  with  one  an- 
other, and  the  general  intends  to  make 
a  movement  which  will  put  his  adversary 
into  such  a  position  as  will  lead  him  on 
to  rout  and  ruin.  If  this  movement  be  not 
successfully  accomplished,  then  the  gen- 
eral's own  army  will  be  caught  as  in  the 
trap  and  shot  to  pieces.  The  general, 
therefore,  writes  a  number  of  false  des- 
patches in  which  a  totally  different  move 
is  ordered,  and  he  gives  these  papers  to 
an  aide  with  private  instructions  to  let 
himself  be  captured  by  the  enemy,  who 
will  read  the  orders  and  thus  be  thrown 
completely  off  his  guard  as  to  the  gen- 
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eral's  real  intentions.  The  scheme  is 
carried  out ;  the  enemy  is  thoroughly  de- 
ceived; his  flank  is  turned;  he  is  com- 
pelled to  offer  battle  under  conditions 
that  are  utteriy  disastrous;  his  troops 
are  butchered  by  the  thousand ;  his  cause 
is  lost ;  his  own  career  is  ruined ;  and  the 
sender  of  the  false  despatches  wins  an 
overwhelming  victory.  Here  every  one 
of  the  simplest  principles  of  moral  con- 
duct has  been  violated.  The  general 
in  question  has  both  planned  and  acted 
out  a  falsehood.  He  has  deceived  an- 
other with  intent  to  do  him  injury;  and 
he  is  rejoiced  to  think  that  the  injury  was 
so  complete,  and  that  his  own  stratagem 
was  so  successful.  How  does  the  world 
describe  him?  Does  it  decry  him  as  un- 
moral, as  deceitful,  treacherous,  cynical  ? 
Or  does  it  hail  him  as  a  patriot,  who 
has  served  his  county  well,  who  has 
done  his  whole  duty,  and  who  ought  in 
consequence  to  receive  not  only  the  ap- 
plause of  his  own  countrymen,  but  an 
honourable  place  in  history? 

But  if  this  be  so  in  warfare,  why 
should  it  not  be  also  true  in  statesman- 
ship? The  statesman  serves  his  country 
as  the  soldier  does,  and  like  the  soldier 
he  must  continually  face  the  enemy,  and 
win  from  him  such  victories  as  he  can. 
And  it  may  be  added  that  the  statesman's 
task  is  more  important  than  the  soldier's, 
for  the  soldier  is  at  most  the  statesman's 
instrument.  His  work  is  a  detail,  a  means 
by  which  the  statesman  sometimes  must 
secure  results.  Now  if  it  be  permitted  to 
the  soldier  to  carry  out  his  duty  in  his 
chosen  way,  and  if  the  end  at  which  he 
aims  is  so  important  and  if  his  duty  is 
so  very  clear  that  the  ethics  of  ordinary 
life  fall  for  the  moment  into  abeyance,  is 
not  the  same  thing  true  of  what  the 
statesman  does? 

The  charge  of  insincerity  in  general 
when  brought  against  Prince  Bismarck 
is  singularly  unsupported.  Almost  alone 
among  the  Continental  diplomats  was  he 
noted  for  his  frankness  and  outspoken- 
ness. Before  the  war  with  Austria,  he 
told  wMth  very  curious  accuracy  the 
whole  plan  that  he  had  in  mind.  At  his 
historic  interview  with  Napoleon  HI. 
and  Prosper  Merimee,  he  spoke  with  an 
unreserve  so  great  that  Napoleon  after- 
wards declared  **The  man  is  mad !"  He 
was  indeed,  so  frank  that  most  men  dis- 
believed him,  so  utterly  did  he  depart 


from  the  diplomat's  traditional  secretive- 
ness.  Here  by  the  way,  hair-splitters  have 
a  chance  to  raise  another  delicate  and  in- 
teresting question.  Bismarck  perhaps 
spoke  frankly  in  the  expectation  that 
those  who  heard  him  would  believe  the 
opposite  of  what  he  said.  He  utterly 
deceived  them  all  by  telling  them  the 
simple  truth.  To  tell  the  truth  in  such 
a  case  was  in  its  real  effect,  and  possibly 
in  its  motive  also,  to  tell  a  lie.  Was  it 
then  morally  wrong  to  tell  the  truth? 
And  if  so,  would  it  under  these  same  cir- 
cumstances have  been  right  to  tell  a  lie? 
This  seems  a  little  complicated. 

So  far,  indeed,  as  all  the  rest  of  his 
career  is  to  be  judged,  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  bring  a  valid  accusation  of  poli- 
tical immorality  against  Prince  Bis- 
marck. The  whole  charge,  therefore, 
rests  upon  his  conduct  in  bringing  on 
the  Franco-Prussian  War.  What  were 
the  circumstances  under  which  he  did 
it?  He  was  the  real  head  of  the  great- 
est German  State.  He  was  charged  with 
the  interests  of  thirty  million  human  be- 
ings whose  welfare,  not  only  at  the  mo- 
ment but  in  the  future,  rested  wholly  in 
his  hands.  And  more  than  that,  as  the 
event  soon  after  showed,  the  national 
unity  and  the  national  aspirations  of  all 
Germany  were  his  to  further  or  to  mar. 
No  more  tremendous  responsibility  can 
rest  on  any  human  being  than  a  re- 
sponsibility like  this ;  and  in  accepting  it, 
he  must  consider  on  the  one  hand  noth- 
ing but  the  great  results  that  if  successful 
he  will  work  out  for  his  country  and  his 
king,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  ruin 
and  disaster  that  must  come  to  them  if 
he  shall  fail.  In  1870,  the  Prussian  king- 
dom was  surrounded  by  potential  foes. 
Austria  was  sullenly  resentful  at  her  re- 
cent humiliation,  and  was  parleying  with 
France  in  the  expectation  of  an  alliance 
to  crush  the  Prussian  State  beneath  the 
weight  of  the  two  great  empires  that 
hemmed  it  in.  On  the  south  lay  Italy, 
not  long  before  allied  with  Prussia,  but 
bound  to  France  by  strong  political  and 
sentimental  considerations.  Its  king  had 
also  taken  steps  to  join  the  French  in 
case  Napoleon  should  move  his  troops 
across  the  Rhine.  The  coalition,  had  it 
been  actually  made,  would  have  l)een  so 
powerful  as  to  be  almost  certain  to  suc- 
ceed. Moreover,  the  South  German 
States  were  for  the  moment  feeble  in 
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their  loyalty  to  Prussia,  while  on  the 
North  lay  Denmark,  still  smarting  from 
the  memory  of  Diippel  and  the  Schles- 
wig-Holstein  War.  How  much  of  all 
this  Bismarck  knew,  and  how  much  he 
had  only  half  surmised  is  not  quite  clear ; 
but  what  he  did  know  was  that  he  was 
in  the  midst  of  formidable  foes,  who 
waited  only  for  the  ripening  of  their 
plans,  to  strike  with  irresistible  effect. 

Most  dangerous  of  all  was  France, 
whose  emperor  could  no  longer  hope  to 
keep  his  throne,  and  hold  it  for  his  son 
unless  he  should  repair  by  a  successful 
war  the  many  losses  of  prestige  from 
which  his  weak  diplomacy  had  lately 
suffered.  In  Mexico  and  in  Luxem- 
bourg, France  had  been  treated  with  an 
ill-concealed  contempt ;  and  now  the  rise 
upon  the  French  frontier  of  a  mighty 
military  power  exasperated  every 
Frenchman,  and  made  all  feel  that 
they  must  seek  the  first  pretext  for  wip- 
ing out  these  most  exasperating  mem- 
ories by  carrying  the  imperial  eagles 
once  again  to  victory.  The  moment 
was  a  critical  one  in  every  way.  The 
Prussian  army  was  ready,  in  all  its 
marvellous  efficiency ;  the  army  of 
France  believed  itself  to  be  prepared, 
but  was  not.  The  alliance  against 
Prussia  which  France  desired  to  make 
was  still  in  embryo.  A  war  was  certain 
in  the  end ;  and  the  one  and  only  ques- 
tion before  Bismarck's  mind,  was 
whether  he  should  fight  a  single  adver- 
sary, who  was  unprepared,  or  whether  he 
should  wait  and  fight  an  overwhelming 
combination.  What  then  was  his  real 
duty  to  his  country  and  his  sovereign? 
To  move  immediately  meant  a  much  less 
widespread  war,  a  probable  success,  and 
ultimate  results  which  every  German  had 
for  centuries  desired.  Was  it  unmoral 
to  decide  as  Bismarck  did,  to  regard  his 
country's  safety  and  security  and  glory 
as  the  first  of  all  things  to  be  sought? 
The  case  when  thus  presented  scarcely 
needs  much  argument,  for  he  could  not 
have  reached  a  different  decision  without 
betraying  the  great  trust  committed  to 
his  charge,  and  hazarding  the  honour 
and  the  welfare  of  the  German  people. 

The  history  of  modern  times  affords 
but  one  career,  that  in  its  blended  fas- 
cination and  significance,  can  properly 
be  matched  with  Bismarck's,  and  that  of 
course  is  the  career  of  Bonaparte.     In 


many  ways  the  latter  is  far  more  spec- 
tacular. The  world  in  fact  has  never  seen 
another  so  remarkable.  In  the  first  place. 
the  achievements  of  the  soldier  must  be 
more  dramatic  than  the  statesman's. 
The  drum  and  trumpet  always  stir  the 
blood  as  nothing  else  can  do.  More- 
over in  the  dazzling  swiftness  of  Napo- 
leon's exploits,  and  in  the  melancholy 
of  his  closing  years,  his  story  makes  a 
marvellous  appeal  to  the  imagination. 
The  stripling,  who  with  perfect  coolness, 
swept  the  streets  of  Paris  with  his  grape- 
shot,  and  thus  began  his  rapid  rush  to 
fame,  leading  his  half-starved,  ragged 
regiments  against  the  finest  army  in  the 
world,  and  blasting  it  within  a  few  short 
weeks;  the  inexperienced  tactician  be- 
wildering the  most  famous  strategists 
and  revolutionising  military  science  by 
his  daring  and  his  almost  superhuman 
genius ;  sweeping  across  the  frozen  Alps, 
and  flaming  like  a  thunderbolt  through 
Italy ;  wresting  from  his  chiefs  the  sym- 
bols of  supreme  command;  mastering 
the  State,  and  making  it  an  empire  for 
his  own  delight ;  carving  out  new  king- 
doms and  bestowing  crowns  at  will ; 
compelling  monarchs  to  sit  meekly  in 
his  anteroom;  and  then,  when  drunk 
with  glory,  meeting  swift  disaster,  and 
dying  in  an  exile  made  unbearable  by  in- 
sult and  neglect — no  other  human  life 
can  match  this  life  in  its  extraordinary 
transformations.  When  set  beside  it, 
even  Bismarck's  grand  career  seems  al- 
most tame  and  colourless.  Yet  none  the 
less,  if  the  comparison  be  made,  it  is  not 
doubtful  which  of  these  two  men  wa§  in 
reality  the  greater,  when  judged  by  lofty 
standards  and  by  the  permanent  results 
of  what  they  did.  Each  of  them,  indeed, 
is  a  most  perfect  racial  type. 

In  Napoleon  we  see  the  Latin  race  in- 
carnate, as  it  attained  its  fullest  evolu- 
tional development  in  Italy ;  for  as  Taine 
has  ably  shown.  Napoleon  was  in  reality 
a  reversion  to  the  Medicean  standard  in 
both  intellect  and  morals.  Brilliant,  be- 
wildering and  base,  a  demigod  and  a 
devil  all  in  one,  sublime  in  audacity  of 
conception  and  absolutely  unscrupu- 
lous in  performance,  splendid  and  sordid, 
violent  and  vulgar,  unstable,  jealous,  un- 
grateful, lustful,  passionate,  and  a  shame- 
less liar,  he  wrought  out  wonderful 
achievements  that  vanished  with  him 
into  air.     In  Bismarck  there  stands  forth 
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the  true  Germanic  type,  whose  funda- 
mental attribute  is  power,  and  above  all 
else  endurance.  Chaste,  loyal,  brave, 
and  single-minded,  he  saw  before  him 
one  great  end,  and  he  attained  it.  Na- 
poleon dazzled  the  whole  world ;  he  made 
France  for  a  few  short  years  the  mistress 
of  the  Continent;  yet  he  left  her  shorn 
of  all  her  conquests,  humiliated,  helpless ; 
and  his  victories  so  drained  her  of  her 
best  and  bravest,  that  to-day  her  strength 
is  sapped,  her  glory  is  departing  and  she 
is  gliding  down  the  path  where  Italy  and 
Spain  have  gone  before.  Bismarck 
worked  steadily  toward  the  objects  that 


he  sought ;  he  grasped  them  firmly,  and 
he  held  them  fast ;  and  he  has  left  an  em- 
pire whose  crown  was  first  bestowed 
upon  its  imperial  wearer  in  a  palace 
where  Napoleon  once  held  sway,  and 
whence  another  of  that  name  had  just 
gone  forth  to  see  his  armies  shattered  by 
the  cannon  of  his  German  conquerers. 
And  this  is  also  typical ;  for  the  Latin 
race  does  very  marvellous  things;  but 
when  they  have  been  done,  the  men  of 
the  more  virile  Teutonic  stock  who  can 
not  dazzle  but  who  stay  until  the  end, 
stride  in  imperiously  and  take  posses- 
sion. Harry  Thurston  Peck. 
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The  historian,  who,  in  future  genera- 
tions, undertakes  to  recount  the  manners 
and  customs  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
will,  thanks  to  modern  fiction,  find  his 
task  far  simpler  than  that  which  con- 
fronts the  classic  student  of  to-day.  In 
recent  vears  the  novel  has  taken  such 
a  prominent  place  in  literature,  and  has 
grown  to  be  so  largely  a  reflex  of  con- 
temporary life,  that  we  seldom  stop  to 
think  how  essentially  it  is  a  modern 
product,  or  to  picture  to  ourselves  a  state 
of  civilisation  in  which  it  practically 
played  no  part.  Yet  our  knowledge  of 
the  social  life  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
must  be  drawn  mainly  from  other 
sources.  Fiction  they  had,  to  be  sure, 
but  of  a  very  primitive  sort,  for  the  most 
part, — the  Milesian  Tales,  and  other 
kindred  collections  of  amorous  adven- 
tures, as  ephemeral  as  they  were  fantas- 
tic. 'The  best  of  classic  romance  was 
embodied  in  some  higher  literary  form, 
— in.  the  Homeric  poems,  for  instance, 
or  the  tragedies  of  -^schylus, — forms 
which  gave  little  promise  of  the  modern 
novel  of  manners.  And  it  is  precisely 
this  dearth  of  anything  resembling  the 
modern  conception  of  the  novel  which 
throws  into  such  sharp  relief  the  soli- 
tary specimen  that  has  come  down  to  us 

♦Trimalchio's  Dinner.  By  Petronius  Arbiter. 
Translated  from  the  origipal  Latin,  with  an 
Introduction  and  Bibliographical  Appendix 
by  Harry  Thurston  Peck.  Illustrated.  New 
York:  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 


of  an  attempt  at  realistic  fiction,  the 
mutilated  and  fragmentary  Satira  of 
Petronius. 

How,  at  this  early  date,  such  a  graphic 
and  convincing  picture  of  local  manners 
and  character  came  to  be  struck  off, 
centuries  before  the  formula  of  realism 
had  been  even  remotelv  foreshadowed, 

ml  ' 

is  a  riddle  which  must  remain  unan- 
swered. The  Satira  stands  alone  as  a 
paradox  in  literature, — a  mine  of  in- 
formation to  the  antiquarian  and 
linguist  alike:  a  work  that  deserves  to 
be  as  well-known  to  every  student  of 
fiction  as  Voltaire's  Candide,  or  Gold- 
smith's Vicar  of  Wakefield.  It  is  mani- 
festly unfair  to  judge  of  any  book  as  a 
whole,  from  such  scanty  remnants  as 
those  which  have  come  down  to  us  of 
Petronius;  but  even  these  are  enough 
to  show  that  it  was  probably  one  of  the 
world's  masterpieces  of  comic  literature, 
and  that  its  loss  is  as  great  a  literary 
calamity  as  would  have  been  the  loss  of 
Rabelais  or  of  Cervantes.  Unfortunate- 
ly, however,  much  of  the  Satira  is  of  a 
nature  not  adapted  to  family  reading. 
Many  of  the  scenes  depicted  are  start- 
ling in  the  extreme,  and  are  treated  with 
the  ingenuous  frankness  characteristic  of 
more  than  one  Roman  writer.  And  for 
this  reason,  such  translations  as  have 
hitherto  been  made  have  appealed  chiefly 
to  the  classical  student,  and  to  the 
collector  of  pornographic  literature.  Yet 
it  seems  a  pity  that  a  work  N^hich  gives 
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the  best  exiiting  pictures  of  many  phases 
of  Roman  life,  should  remain  practically 
inaccessible  to  the  general  reader:  and 
it  was  a  happy  inspiration  which 
prompted  Profcss^jr  I'eck  to  translate 
the  Ccua  TrimaU-bhms.—ibe  one  ponion 
of  the  Sdlira.  which  is  at  once  cumplete 
in  itseli  and  iairly  irec  from  objection- 
able allusions :  and  this  he  has  given  us 
in  spicy,  idiomatic  English,  with  surpris- 
ingly few  omissions,  and  here  and  there 
an  ingenious  softening  of  phraseology 
where  the  Latin  is  needlessly  outspoken. 
And  he  has  further  placed  us  in  his  debt, 
by  his  introductory  chapter  on  "Prose 
Fiction  in  Greece  and  Rome,"  of  which 
the  only  important  shortcoming  is  its 
brevity.  It  certainly  ought  to  fill  a  long 
felt  want,  for  it  is  the  lirst  attempt  in 
English  to  treat  the  subject  in  anything 
like  an  adequate  manner. 

This  introduction  affords  good  evi- 
dence of  the  writer's  wide  range  of  read- 
ing, and  catholic  taste  in  fiction :  and 
it  derives  not  a  little  of  its  interest  from 
the  many  comparisons  drawn  between 
ancient  and  modern  writers. — between 
the  Milesian  Talcs,  for  example,  and  the 
Coiites  Drolaliqucs  of  Halzac ;  or  between 
the  erotic  letters  by  Aristaenetus  and 
Marcel  I'revost's  Lctlres  de  Femmcs.  But 
the  salient  fact  in  this  brief  survey  of  the 
origin  of  fiction,  which  is  traced  to  its 
ultimate  source  in  the  Beast  Fable,  is 
this :  that  down  to  a  comparatively  late 
period,  the  unit  in  fiction  is  the  short 
story  rather  than  the  novel.  All  early 
attempts  at  anything  more  pretentious 
are  simply  an  agglomeration  of  a  num- 
ber of  short  tales  more  or  less  loosely 
-Strung  tiigcthcr,  after  the  fashion  of  the 
Arabian  Nights,  or  Hoccaccio's  Dccam- 
cran.  ICvcn  the  Homeric  epic  is,  as 
I'rofessur  Peck  phra.ics  it,  nothing  more 
nor  less  than  "a  clever  dovetailing  of 
lirilliant  episodes."  And  just  as  the 
Aitidil  owes  its  unity  to  the  wrath  of 
jnno,  so  a  common  type  of  the  early 
novel  is  that  in  which  the  hero  has 
suffered  some  physical  or  mental  tl 
form.atii>n.  through  the  malignil 
vengeance  of  .some  higher  power, 
undergoes  all  sorts  of  mar' 
ventures  before  being  rcKin 
original  erindition.  A  good  t 
ample  of  this  class  of  fictidn 
known  work  of  the  yoimgcr 
l.c  Sopha,  in  which  the  her( 


by  enchantment  to  inhabit  a  lucce. 
oi  sotas.  his  spirit  passing  from  o- 
another.  until  finally  released  by  th  ■ 
tilimeni  of  a  remote  contingency, 
only  two  specimens  of  Roman  f 
which  have  come  down  to  us  frof 
classic  and  early  post-classic  period' 
Satira  of  Petronius.  and  the  Met- 
{■hoses  of  Apuleius.   better  known 
haps,  as  The  Uolden  Ass,  seem  be 
belong  to  this  category.     Betwet 
two.  there  is  a  superficial  resem. 
which  at  first  sight  is  striking^;  tl. 
buth  lengthy  works.  Ike  GoUemA- 
taining  eleven  books,  the  Smn. 
original  form,  not  less  than  nxte' 
the  former  the  hero  is  tniufcwi 
magic  into  an  ass,  his  only  ivi. 
escape   being  to   eat  some  rose 
throughout  the  adventures  which 
these  tlowers  are  continually  tp; 
just  out  oi  reach.     In  the  Sal' 
narrator,  Encolpius,  as  nearly  as 
inferred    from   surviving  frapT" 
afflicted  with  some  bodily  imm 
having  violated  the  sanctity  of 
religious  mysteries.    In  both  ito 
heroes   ultimately  regain  thnr  ■ 
condition.     But  it  is  the  spirit  ii 
the  Salira  is  conceived,  that  mak 
extraordinary.     While  adhennt^ 
main  to  the  conventional  form, 
its  attendant  stock-in-trade  of 
and  were-wolfs,  and  the  intervi. 
the  gods,  Petronius  has  in  real< 
us  a  marvellous  picture  of  int. 
a  series  of  admirable  vignette 
with  a  pitiless  frankness  unsarj 
modem  times.    In  accord  with 
erally  accepted  theory,  Profes^ 
identifies  the  author  of  the  Sc 
that   Petronius,   sumamed  the 
of  Elegance,  who  was  one  of  ' 
favourites  in  the  time  of  Nero. 
Her  Beau  Bnimmel  to  an  earlie 
the  Fourth":  and  the jpirit  ^ 
mates  the  book  i: 
the  recorded  facts  o 
death ;  for  it  i. 
has  ceased   to  take  1 
■irit  of  one  who  I 
dl  the  age  he  live< 
..are  is  little  f 
lis  fellow  men 
"  !gree.     It  is  i 

g  accu.'iton 

ititude  of  I 
a  posits 
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in  the  night, 
rt,  not  one! — 
)  light. 

y  have  rung, 
ir; — 

hat  are  sung, 
ihitudes  here. 


close  to  hold. 
stone ! 

.Ua-thriin 

id  is  brave  and  is  bold,- 

nes  on  the  hill, — 


Viginia  Woodward  Cloud. 


4EN 


r  ''  ure 
'!/  ''iman 
.nk  of 
^ly.  pa- 
id-in the 


1  Lsure-loving,  leisure-loving  great  man 
*  .ck  to  his  ink  and  writing  table,  spiir- 
■'  ed  to  achievement  and  blasting  ven- 
geance are  ignored.  The  sneers  of  the 
zany  are  good  brain  tonic.  How  splen- 
didly Swift  and  Moliere  and  Heine 
hated !  What  treasures  of  meditated  bit- 
terness and  anguish  must  have  been 
locked  up  within  their  souls  t  They  and 
their  works  live,  but  of  the  gnats  who 
stung  them  to  action,  there  is  never  a 
trace. 

II    Rudyard    Kipling    were    dead    it 

not  be  indiscreet  to  seek  in  his 

nd  environment,    flKtoy    to    his 

endeavour  to.        r-^Uiat  Mul- 
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or  nothing  of  Roman  life,  and  without 
the  aid  of  a  single  foot-note,  is  in  itself 
a  tour  dc  force  of  no  small  dimensions. 
But  the  unique  feature  of  the  present 
translation  is  the  attempt  to  render  the 
argot  of  the  scrmo  plcbeius  into  equivalent 
English  slang;  and  some  of  the  render- 
ings are  certainly  extremely  felicitous. 
Nothing  could  be  better  than  "she  has 
money  to  burn'*  for  nummvs  modio  met- 
ittir  (p.  90) ;  or  "he  was  hot  stuff,"  for 
piper  non  homo  (p.  T05).  On  the  other 
hand,  some  of  the  paraphrases  might  be 
objected  to  as  too  modern.  "Billings- 
gate," for  omnium  text  or  um  diet  a  j  is  per- 
haps permissible,  for  if  the  word  has  not 
yet  passed  into  the  language,  it  is  at  least 
in  a  transition  state,  but  when  on  page 
137,  Hermeros  is  made  to  state  that  he 
can  "read  print,"  the  anachronism  is  a 
little  too  violent. 

Of  course  it  is  inevitable  that  there 
should  be  a  few  unfortunate  translations ; 
as  for  instance  (p.  94),  sic  iiotus  Ulixesf 
is  rendered  "do  you  take  me  for  that  sort 
of  a  hair-pin  ?"  In  the  original,  Trimal- 
chio,  true  to  his  character,  is  trying  to 
show  his  learning  by  quoting  mat  apropos 
a  passage  from  Vergil ;  in  the  translation 
he  succeeds  in  being  simply  vulgar.  In 
a  few  other  cases,  the  realism  of  original, 
often  of  quite  a  naive  sort,  has  been 
partly  lost;  for  instance,  any  one  who 
has  ever  witnessed  an  attempt  to  lead  a 
pig  by  a  cord  knows  that  the  pig,  when 
it  moves  at  all,  usuallv  takes  the  initia- 


tive. Petronius  must  have  had  this  in 
mind  when  he  wrote  the  amusing  scene 
(p.  115),  where  Trimalchio  has  a  number 
of  pigs  brought  in,  from  which  the 
guests  are  to  make  their  own  selection, 
and  after  a  choice  is  made,  the  Latin  runs 
on  as  follows :  "£/  cocum  quidem  poten- 
tiae  admonitum  in  cidinam  ohsonium 
duxit''  which  may  be  freely  rendered : 
"After  this  warning  the  prospective  en- 
tree led  its  future  cook  to  the  kitchen." 
The  translation  given  in  the  book,  "the 
cook  ...  led  the  pig  away,"  I  think 
weakens  the  effect. 

There  is  one  other  point  in  regard 
to  which  I  am  inclined  to  quarrel  with 
the  translation.  The  double  negative 
is  a  striking  characteristic  of  vulgar  dic- 
tion ;  and  its  retention  in  the  transla- 
tion would  have  admirably  preserved  the 
flavour  of  the  original.  Yet  only  one  of 
the  three  instances  in  the  Ccna  Trimal- 
chionis  has  been  retained. 

But  it  is  invidious  to  criticise  a  work 
which,  taken  as  a  whole,  is  the  best  and 
most  characteristic  translation  which  I 
have  yet  come  across,  certainly  prefer- 
able in  its  retention  of  the  peculiar 
atmosphere  of  the  original,  to  either  the 
German  of  Friedlander,  or  the  Italian  of 
Cesareo,  excellent  as  they  both  are. 
It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  the  subject 
matter  did  not  permit  Professor  Peck 
to  finish  his  task  and  give  us  a  com7 
plete  version  of  all  that  remains  of  the 
Satira.  Frederic  Taber  Cooper. 


ALL  WAYS   OF    LOVE 

Thou  askest  how  I  loVe  thee  ?    Every  way ! — 
Humbly,  as  some  poor  minstrel  low  and  bare, 
But  noble  by  his  passion,  even  may  dare 

To  love  his  Queen,  and  woo  her  in  his  lay ; 

And  fiercely,  as  the  tiger  loves  his  prey. 
Or  like  young  pelicans,  that  rend  and  tear 
Their  mother's  breast,  to  drink  their  life-blood  there. 

Ruthless,  though  her  that  gives  them  life  they  slay ; 

And  proudly,  as  the  poet  loves  his  song ; 
With  ardent  yearning,  like  his  love  of  fame ; 
With  reverence,  like  his  love  of  Poesy ; 

As  life  loves  breath,  as  love  loves  kisses  long. 
As  stars  love  shining,  as  the  fire  loves  flame ; 
But  most,  as  man  loves  woman,  love  I  thee. 

Curtis  Hidden  Page. 
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EXILE 

rd  rather  be  hearing  the  sweep  of  the  pines  on  the  hill 

Than  all  of  your  mad  night  noises,  mocking  me  so ; 
rd  rather  be  under  the  stars,  shining  steady  and  still, 

Than  watching  the  glitter  of  lights  here,  above  and  below. 

I'd  rather  be  taking  the  cold  river-way  just  begun, 
With  a  beckoning  candle  afar  making  warmth  on  the  night, 

Than  here  in  the  crowd  and  not  one, — O  my  heart,  not  one! — 
To  turn  all  the  sighing  to  laughter,  the  gloom  into  light. 

Take  all  of  your  maddening  bells  and  the  mirth  they  have  rung, 
And  give  me  a  voice  that  is  far,  a  voice  that  is  clear ; — 

For  the  whisper  of  love  can  outmeasure  all  songs  that  are  sung, 
As  one, — O  my  heart ! — could  outnumber  the  multitudes  here. 

The  wave  of  my  river  were  never  so  dark  nor  so  cold, 

As  the  tide  of  the  crowd,  and  I  in  it,  yet  ever  alone ; 
And  rd  rather  be  eating  a  crust,  with  her  hand  close  to  hold, 

Than  wanting  the  bread  of  the  heart  in  a  city  of  stone ! 

O,  I  know  that  the  New  Year  is  setting  of  hopes  all  a-thrill ! 

And  I  know  that  the  New  World  is  young,  and  is  brave  and  is  bold, — 
But  Fd  rather  be  hearing  the  sweep  of  the  pines  on  the  hill, — 
For  love  has  a  soil  of  its  own,  and  memory  still. 

Thank  God  for  the  Old ! 

Viginia  Woodward  Cloud. 


KIPLING'S   WOMEN 


A  debt  of  gratitude  that  the  world  has 
shown  itself  unwilling  to  recognise,  is 
that  which  it  owes  the  people  who  have 
snubbed  or  abused  its  men  and  women 
of  genius.  Conventional  criticism,  which 
is  usually  polite  and  inane,  tells  us  that 
such  and  such  a  great  thought. or  crea- 
tion was  inspired  by  a  beautiful  picture 
or  landscape,  or  a  noble  action  of  human 
life.  We  have  been  taught  to  think  of 
Goethe,  Scott,  Tennyson  as  stately,  pa- 
triarchal, benign ;  seeking  to  find  in  the 
roar  of  the  sea  and  the  whispering  of  the 
wind,  the  key  to  the  mysteries  of  life  and 
death.  The  "good  Sir  Walter,"  grum- 
bling and  peevish  because  the  beef  is 
under  or  over  done,  or  the  "noble 
Alfred"  gulping  a  glass  of  twopenny  bit- 
ter, have  no  place  in  the  picture.  The 
real  inspirations,  the  stings  that  rankle, 
the  social  humiliations  that  gall,  the 
snubs  that  steel  the  soul  and  send  the 


pleasure-loving,  leisure-loving  great  man 
back  to  his  ink  and  writing  table,  spur- 
red to  achievement  and  blasting  ven- 
geance are  ignored.  The  sneers  of  the 
zany  are  good  brain  tonic.  How  splen- 
didly Swift  and  Moliere  and  Heine 
hated !  What  treasures  of  meditated  bit- 
terness and  anguish  must  have  been 
locked  up  within  their  souls !  They  and 
their  works  live,  but  of  the  gnats  who 
stung  them  to  action,  there  is  never  a 
trace. 

If  Rudyard  Kipling  were  dead  it 
would  not  be  indiscreet  to  seek  in  his 
life  and  environment,  the  key  to  his 
work,  to  endeavour  to  show  that  Mul- 
vaney  was  the  logical  and  inevitable  re- 
sult of  his  thought  and  genius ;  that  this 
or  that  of  his  writings  was  the  result  of 
.  some  mere  passing  impression  of  enthu- 
siasm or  irritation.  But  with  a  living 
writer    this    is    obviously     impossible. 
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Kipling  anecdote  is  plentiful — rather  too 
plentiful.  Kipling  on  shipboard;  Kip- 
ling in  Calcutta;  Kipling  as  assistant 
editor  of  the  Civil  and  Military  Gazette  at 
Lahore ;  the  Kipling  household ;  Kipling 
at  San  Francisco,  have  been  given  us 
with  infinite  variety  of  detail.  No  other 
contemporary  writer  has  furnished  such 
an  abundance  of  copy.  But  it  is  all  very 
vague  and  superficial  and  must  be  al- 
most wholly  discarded  in  forming  an 
estimate  of  his  work.  There  is  one  de- 
tail, however,  occasionally  hinted  at,  that 
is  of  value.  Kipling  in  India,  before  fame 
came,  was  not,  despite  his  cleverntss 
and  his  ability  as  an  amateur  actor  and 
an  arranger  of  drawing-room  plays,  a 
social  success.  This  must  never  be 
ignored  in  the  study  of  his  women. 

Kipling's  women  may  be  divided  into 
first  distinct  classes:  I.,  His  Married 
Flirts — Mrs.  Hauksbee,  Mrs.  Reiver, 
Mrs.  Larkyn,  and  the  rest;  II.,  His  Nice 
Girls;  III.,  His  Women  Who  Suffer; 
IV.,  His  Barrack  Heroines ;  V.,  His  Na- 
tive Types.  There  are  of  course  other 
women  in  his  world ;  ambitious  mothers, 
scandal-loving,  trouble-making  colonels' 
wives,  religiously  inclined  ladies  with  a 
taste  for  missions  and  the  circulation  of 
tracts;  but  the  five  classes  are  distinct 
and  it  is  by  the  first  that  we  are  prone, 
not  unjustly,  to  judge  him.  His  native 
women  are  natives  first,  and  women  sec- 
ond. In  his  tales  of  barrack-life  the 
women  are  brought  in  merely  to  show 
more  strikingly  some  attribute  of  his 
men.  Dinah  Shadd,  with  her  strong 
heart  and  clamorous  tongue  is  hardly 
more  than  an  episode  in  the  life  of  Ter- 
ence Mulvaney.  Judy  Sheehy,  who  set 
a  trap  for  Mulvaney,  and  of  whom 
Lascelles  said  truly  or  falsely,  "She 
would  be  better  for  a  man's  name  to  her 
own,"  is  the  most  striking  of  his  barrack 
types.  Perhaps  we  shall,  some  day,  hear 
more  of  her.  Judy  at  five-and-thirty, 
wise  in  sin  and  effrontery,  would  be  a 
splendid  if  repellant  figure. 

The  life  that  Kipling  knows  is  keener 
and  more  emotional  than  ours.  In  hard 
riding  and  dancing,  violent  flirtation  and 
strong  drink,  people  seek  a  refuge  from 
the  heat  of  the  Indian  sun.  There  are 
few  children  to  exert  restrainingand  tem- 
pering influence.  Passions  are  allowed  to 
have  free  play,  the  life  is  in  many  respects 
unique,  and  its  men  and  women  are  not 


to  be  measured  by  our  standards.  The 
era  of  which  Balzac  constituted  himself 
the  historian,  was  much  the  same.  Then, 
the  greatest  cataclysm  in  history  had 
passed.  Society  was  settling  itself.  Men 
were  giants  in  love,  hatred,  ambition, 
envy,  avarice.  The  foundation  of  the 
Human  Comedy  is  to  be  found  in  the 
tumultuous  events  of  the  immediate  past. 
Eighty-nine,  Rouget  de  Lisle,  the  victo- 
rious armies  of  the  Republic,  Robespierre. 
Marat,  Charlotte  Corday, — the  First 
Consulate,  Marengo — Eylau — Moscow 
— Waterloo — these  were  the  events  lead- 
ing up  to  the  lonely  struggle  of  the  Lily 
of  the  Valley  in  blue  Touraine. 

The  keynote  of  the  character  of  Mrs. 
Hauksbee  is  her  love  of  power  for  pow- 
er's sake.  She  is  forty  years  old,  she  has 
a  husband  —  somewhere  —  there  are 
crow's-feet  about  her  eyes.  She  likes  her 
dinner,  admiration,  to  be  well-dressed, 
but  above  all  she  likes  to  make  men  and 
women  do  her  will.  Power  is  the  breath 
of  her  nostrils.  And  after  being  a  power 
the  next  best  thing,  is  being  thought 
one.  As  she  moves  through  this  Anglo- 
Indian  life  of  feasting,  dancing,  red  tape, 
love-making,  scandal-breeding,  brandy- 
drinking  ;  this  life  that  sometimes  degen- 
erates almost  into  a  rout,  and  in  which 
the  man  or  the  woman  occasionally  be- 
comes primitive  and  savage  in  moments 
of  anger,  passion,  despair,  there  is  never 
a  false  or  an  uncertain  step.  If  she  has 
sinned — and  what  her  sins  are  and  what 
they  are  not,  who  may  say? — she  has 
done  so  dispassionately  and  with  calcula- 
tion. In  Kipling's  treatment  of  her  there 
is  no  taint,  no  lurking  sneer.  She  alone, 
of  all  the  women  who  move  through  his 
pages,  compels  his  honest  admiration 
and  respect.  She  may  have  snubbed 
him  outrageously.  Perhaps  he  has 
winced  under  her  raillery  and  sarcasm, 
and  turned  away  with  wrath  and  bitter- 
ness in  his  heart,  only  to  be  half  won 
back  by  her  bright,  kindly  smile  and 
well-timed  word.  In  treating  of  her,  his 
flippancy  gives  way  to  a  certain  awe.  He 
stands  before  her,  amazed  and  delighted 
at  her  wit,  her  insight,  her  knowledge  of 
men  and  women,  the  frankness  of  her 
vanity. 

From  Kipling's  dashing,  hard-riding 
Married  Flirts  to  his  Nice  Girls  is  but  a 
step.  There  are  thirty  or  forty  of  them, 
one  very  much  like  another.  At  random, 
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almost,  one  may  take  Minnie  Threegan, 
of  the  "Story  of  the  Gadsbys,"  Tillie 
Venner,  of  "Wressley  of  the  Foreign 
Office,"  Kitty  Mannering  of  the  "Phan- 
tom Rickshaw,"  Kitty  Beighton  of 
"Cupid's  Arrows."  Between  the  four 
there  is  very  little  to  choose.  Kipling's 
treatment  of  the  Nice  Girl  is  almost  a 
confession  that  he  does  not  understand. 
His  wide-eyed  scorn  is  almost  brutally 
frank.  Fiction  of  necessity  ignores  a 
variety  of  personal  interests  and  attri- 
butes. Darby's  devotion  to  Joan  is  not  to 
be  doubted ;  but  he  cannot  be  thinking  of 
her  always ;  there  are  other  things  in  his 
life:  taxes,  tobacco,  tailors,  trousers. 
The  loss  of  Joan  would  make  him  fairly 
miserable  for  a  month,  but  eliminate 
trousers,  tailors,  etc.,  and  you  strike  at 
the  very  root  of  his  existence.  Be  the 
historian  of  their  loves  and  woes  never 
so  prolix,  he  must  confine  himself  to  such 
details  as  directly  affect  that  fragment 
of  their  lives  which  he  aims  to  depict. 
The  art  is  in  making  us  find  between 
the  lines  the  nine  and  sixty  details  that 
transform  the  inky  creature  into  a  being 
with  living  nerves,  brain  and  stomach. 
Kipling,  by  sheer  strength,  has  done  this. 
His  Nice  Girl  is  verv  fond  of  her  dinner, 
her  mamma  and  papa,  tennis,  polo,  bon- 
bons, violet  perfume,  Ouida's  novels  and 
Marie  Corelli.  Also  a  thousand  other 
things.  Her  Hero  is  a  sort  of  Chandos 
— Correze — Bertie  Cecil — a  stilted  crea* 
ture,  who  stalks  and  struts  and  rolls 
his  eyes,  and  makes  love  sweetly  and 
mysteriously,  and  has  a  big,  black, 
bumptious  past.  She  does  not  expect  to 
meet  him.  He  would  be  quite  uncon- 
ventional. She  would  make  a  good  mate 
for  a  cavalry  officer  who  says  "Hum! 
Haw !"  or  a  bank  clerk ;  but  the  man  of 
brains  and  heart  who  lays  a  great,  strong 
passion  at  her  feet,  and  talks  of  giving 
her  his  best  work  is  a  fool.  Wressley  of 
the  Foreign  Office  did  that,  and  found 
out  his  mistake.     "A  few  kisses,"  Kip- 


ling   brutally    comments,    "are    better 
and  save  time." 

In  the  love  between  the  sexes  Kipling 
sees  little  unselfishness  and  purity  of 
heart.  The  steadfast,  lofty  affection  of  a 
Eugenie  Grandet  would  be  quite  im- 
possible in  a  woman  of  his  world.  Wo- 
man in  her  love  must  be  fool  or  vam- 
pire. Balzac  somewhere  said  something 
about  there  being  two  parties  in  a  love 
transaction.  Over  against  his  woman- 
who-does-not-care,  Kipling  has  given  us 
another  figure,  infinitely  more  terrible, 
of  woman  abasing  herself  for  love,  cling- 
ing at  the  man's  knees,  crying  aloud  in 
her  sin  and  anguish  and  shame.  In  his 
treatment  of  Mrs.  Keith-Wessington 
("The  Phantom  'Rickshaw"),  there  is 
no  trace  of  pity.  She  is  badly  treated, 
but  Kipling  never  allows  us  to  forget 
that  other  man — somewhere — whom  she 
in  her  turn  is  deceiving.  What  tragic 
power  there  is  in  the  dinner  scene  of  the 
"Story  of  the  Gadsbys !"  Captain  Gadsby 
has  engaged  himself  to  Minnie  Threegan, 
and  is  clumsily  breaking  the  news  to 
Mrs.  Herriot,  the  Woman  of  Thirty. 
The  impetuosity  of  the  woman  is  as- 
tounding. She  rails  at  him,  pleads  with 
him,  insults  him.  Then  in  a  spirit  of 
wild,  strange,  uncontrollable  humour 
for  his  amusement  and  her  own,  and  to 
prove  her  power  she  makes  a  ridiculous 
fool  of  her  latest  admirer,  who  is  seated 
on  the  other  side  of  the  table.  She 
brings  into  play  all  the  arts  of  a  consum- 
mate actress ;  affects  to  treat  his  blunder- 
ing renunciation  as  a  rather  vulgar  and 
ill-timed  joke.  Then  suddenly  the  bar- 
riers give  way,  and  she  blurts  out  pas- 
sionately, "My  God !  Pip !  I  was  a  good 
woman  once."  The  power  shown  in 
bringing  about  the  revulsion  of  feeling  is 
remarkable.  Kipling  has  never  sur- 
passed this.  It  is  a  master-stroke,  worthy 
of  rank  with  Becky  Sharp's  admiration 
for  her  husband  when  she  sees  him 
"strong,  brave  and  victorious." 

Arthur  Bartlett  Maurice. 
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THE    BOOKMAN'S    LETTER-BOX 


Right  at  the  outset  and  in  order  to 
save  a  large  number  of  our  readers  the 
trouble  of  writing  enthusiastic  letters  on 
the  subject,  we  shall  ourselves  mention 
the  fact  that  in  our  last  number  there  ap- 
peared an  advertisement  of  The  Book- 
man in  one  of  whose  paragraphs  an  in- 
finitive was  split  right  through  the  mid- 
dle. No  one  appears  to  have  noticed  this 
as  yet,  but  it  would  be  only  a  question  of 
time,  and  so  we  publish  the  fact  right 
here.  We  want  to  say,  however,  that  we 
do  not  write  the  advertisements  for  this 
magazine,  and,  therefore,  if  any  one  is  at 
the  present  moment  preparing  a  large 
piece  of  polished  sarcasm  over  this  mat- 
ter he  can  send  it  to  the  business  man- 
ager. As  for  ourselves,  we  disclaim  any 
responsibility  either  personal  or  editorial 
for  the  abomination. 

I. 

We  have  been  somewhat  flattered,  but 
very  much  more  dismayed  by  a  letter  in 
which  a  gentleman  says  that  he  considers 
the  Letter-Box  the  best  feature  of  The 
Bookman,  but  that  it  has  of  late  ap- 
parently been  discontinued ;  so  that  he  is 
in  doubt  w^hether  or  not  to  continue  his 
annual  subscription.  Now,  really,  you 
know,  we  never  said  that  there  was  to  be 
a  Letter-Box  in  every  number.  How 
could  we?  Even  an  ordinary  mind  can 
see  that  if  persons  do  not  write  us  any  let- 
ters we  cannot  answer  them;  and  our 
correspondent's  mind  is  obviously  no  or- 
dinary one,  as  is  seen  by  his  very  proper 
appreciation  of  the  Letter-Box.  To  be 
sure,  there  have  been  people  who  darkly 
hinted  that  we  compose  the  letters  as 
well  as  the  answers,  but  this  is  to  praise 
our  versatility  at  the  expense  of  our  hon- 
esty. If  our  correspondent  really  wishes 
to  have  a  Letter-Box  in  every  number, 
he  should  go  around  among  his  friends 
and  get  them  to  write  us  letters.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  general  epistolary  ac- 
tivity of  The  Bookman's  readers  seems 
to  have  decreased  of  late,  for  after  wait- 
ing nearly  three  months  we  have  on 
hand  only  those  letters  which  we  are  an- 
swering now. 

A   lady   writing  from   Reading,    Pa., 


who  apologises  very   unnecessarily   for 
being  a  woman,  pens  the  following : 

I  call  your  attention  to  this  sentence  on 
page  91  of  the  current  number  of  The  Book- 
man. Speaking  of  Hall  Caine's  The  Chris- 
tian, you  say,  "But  he  has  scored  rather  neatly 
off  the  Archdeacon  of  London.*'  Isn't  that  al- 
most as  bad  as  splitting  an  infinitive? 

There  was  really  no  reason  for  this 
lady  to  apologise  for  being  a  woman ;  in 
fact,  her  sex  lucidly  explains  the  fact  of 
her  having  criticised  this  phrase ;  for  had 
she  been  a  man  she  might  conceivably 
have  had  some  knowledge  of  the  game  of 
cricket,  and  in  that  case  it  would  never 
have  occurred  to  her  to  take  exception 
to  the  technical  expression  which  she 
quotes. 

III. 

Another  lady,  who  has  a  terse  postal- 
card  sort  of  style,  sends  us  the  following : 

October  Bookman,  page  161,  ist  col., 
under  caption  VI.,  last  lines,  I  find  "almost 
entire  unanimity."  As  Cyrano  says,  *'that*s 
pretty  weak."  Don't  you  think  so?  Does 
unanimity  admit  of  degrees  in  The  Bookman? 

Unanimity  does  not  admit  of  degrees 
either  in  The  Bookman  or  anywhere 
else  within  the  sphere  where  it  is  sup- 
posed to  exist,  but  unanimity  may  be 
•more  or  less  widespread.  A  small  class 
of  persons  may  be  unanimous  about  a 
thing,  or  a  large  number  of  persons  may 
be  unanimous  about  a  thing,  or  the 
whole  public  may  be  unanimous — that  is 
to  say,  of  one  mind.  When,  therefore, 
we  speak  of  "an  almost  entire  unani- 
mity," we  speak  of  a  state  of  affairs 
where  nearly  all  persons  are  of  the  same 
mind,  though  where  there  still  remain  a 
few  dissentients. 

IV. 

A  lawyer  who  lives  in  Topeka,  Kan- 
sas, has  sent  us  the  following  letter : 

Editors  of  Bookman: 

Dear  Sirs: — A  review  of  A  History  of  the 
lVofnan*s  Club  Movement  in  America,  published 
on  page  261  of  The  Bookman,  November, 
1898,  concludes  with  the  highly  enigmatical 
words:  *To  us  the  portraits  are  not  unin- 
structive.  They  are  so  typical.  But  as  to 
what  we  mean  by  this  we  decline  to  say." 
Please  explain. 

Well,  you  see,  while  we  are  very  cour- 
ageous, we  are  more  courageous  about 
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some  things  than  we  are  about  others ;  and 
in  writing  this  particular  review  we  were 
not  so  courageous  as  we  have  been  at 
other  times  and  on  other  subjects  which 
are  less  likely  to  get  us  into  trouble.  So 
we  spoke  darkly.  We  always  speak 
darkly  when  we  are  perturbed  in  mind. 
If  our  correspondent  will  take  a  look  at 
the  portraits  in  question,  we  think  he  will 
understand  just  why  we  spoke  darkly  on 
this  occasion,  and  if  he  were  himself  to 
say  anything  in  public  about  them,  he 
would  speak  just  as  darkly  as  we  did. 
Now,  remember  that  this  response  is 
given  in  strict  confidence. 

V. 

A  well-informed  Baltimore  lady  sends 
us  the  following  which  requires  no  com- 
ment, and  which  we  reprint  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  other  correspondent  whom  she 
mentions : 

Editors  of  The  Bookman: 

Dear  Sirs — On  page  161  of  your  October 
number  you  mention  that  **a  Boston  lady  de- 
sires information  as  to  where  literature  per- 
taining to  the  origin  of  the  'Yellow  Kid'  may 
be  obtained."  In  this  connection  your  cor- 
respondent may  care  to  know  of  an  interest- 
ing article  on  "American  Yellow  Journal- 
ism," written  by  Elizabeth  L.  Banks,  and 
published  in  the  August  number  of  the  Nine- 
teenth Century.  In  this  article  a  short  ac- 
count of  the  **Yellow  Kid"  is  given.  You 
appear  so  scornful  of  your  correspondent's 
desire  for  information  on  this  topic  that  were 
it  possible  I  should  send  this  suggestion  di- 
rectly to  her;  but  since  I  am  not  aware  of  her 
address,  I  am  obliged  to  ask  for  your  good 
offices  as  the  transmitter  of  this  bit  of  in- 
formation. 

VI. 

The  following  letter  comes  to  us  from 
St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  written  apparently 
on  a  piece  of  shaving-paper : 

Dear  Bookman — I  have  no  complaint  to 
make,  and  am  not  competent  to  criticise,  but 
please  excuse  a  "constant  reader"  who  (per- 
haps owing  to  his  English  birth  and  early 
training)  "wants  to  know,  you  know."  Why 
does  Mr.  Hoeber  in  his  delightful  paper  on 
"A  Century  of  American  Illustration"  spell 
Bewick's  name  "Berwick?"  Is  it  spelling 
"refawrm"  or  is  it  a  mistake  of  the  printer 
(alas,  the  poor  printer!) — "a  mere  lapsus 
lingua,  as  the  fellow  said  when  he  dropped 
the  leg  o'  mutton" — which  escaped  the  lynx- 
eyed  proofreader? 

We  are  inclined  to  think  that  it  was  a 
lapsus  typorxim;  but  how  do  we  know? 

VII. 

An  inquisitive  person  who  signs  him- 
self or  herself  "A  Second  Clear  White 


Soul,"  asks  us  a  number  of  questions, 
which  we  answer  in  their  order : 

(i)  Why  do  you  always  have  the  cover  of 
your  magazine  the  same?  You  know  "variety 
is  the  spice  of  life."  As  it  is,  I  never  look  at 
the  outside  because  there  is  no  change. 
Please  don't  tell  me  that  you  think  about 
something  else  than  outside  appearances. 

We  assure  our  correspondent  that  we 
think  a  great  deal  about  outside  appear- 
ances, and  that  is  why  we  do. not  v^ry  the 
cover  of  our  magazine.  The  same  cover 
continually  repeated  gets  to  be  associ- 
ated with  The  Bookman  in  the  minds  of 
those  who  see  it  even  casually.  This 
gives  the  magazine  a  sort  of  individual- 
ity, and  has,  we  think,  a  distinct  com- 
mercial advantage,  as  constituting  a  sort 
of  trade-mark. 

(2)  Do  you  answer  only  those  letters  about 
which  you  can  find  something  funny  to  say, 
or  is  your  stock  of  humour  so  large  that  you 
can  think  of  something  bright  for  all? 

Well,  now,  this  is  a  rather  embarrass- 
ing question  to  answer,  and  reminds  us 
of  the  old  query,  ''Have  you  left  off  beat- 
ing your  mother?*'  We  should  like  to 
think  that  what  we  say  is  '*bright,''  but 
it  is  not  for  us  to  assert  that  such  is  the 
case.  So  we  will  just  mildly  reply  that 
we  answer  all  letters,  making  no  excep- 
tions whatever. 

(3)  Why  is  it  that  you  so  rarely  say  nice 
things  about  the  books  you  review? 

Because  they  so  rarely  deserve  it. 

This  Clear  White  Soul  has  put  some 
dear  little  human  touches  into  his  or  her 
letter,  as  in  the  expression  of  personal 
good  wishes,  and  a  little  confidential 
parenthetical  burst,  "I  never  wrote  or  at- 
tempted to  write  a  book  in  my  life" ;  and 
also  this  naif  postscript :  "If  I  ever  write 
to  you  again,  I  won't  use  this  miserable 
ink."  To  which  we  answer:  Never 
mind  the  ink,  but  write  often. 

VIII. 

Somebody  or  other  propounds  the  fol- 
lowing question: 

The  Bookman  has  lately  printed  a  hitherto 
unpublished  poem  by  Thomas  Moore,  and 
also  a  bit  of  hitherto  unknown  Thackerayana. 
Now  I  would  like  to  ask  whether  you  think 
these  two  disinterred  productions  have  any 
literary  merit  about  them? 

Well,  hardly.  Possibly  we  could  write 
as  badly  as  Thomas  Moore  did  when  he 
wrote  the  lines  that  we  lately  published. 
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but  we  hope  not ;  and  as  to  Thackeray's 
King  GlumpuSy  no  one  would  ever  think 
of  printing  it  for  its  own  sake.  It  is, 
however,  interesting  to  see  how  wretch- 
edly a  genius  can  write  at  times ;  and  so 
far  as  Thackeray  is  concerned,  while 
there  is  no  particular  literary  merit  in 
King  Glumpus,  the  lines  have  some  inter- 
est to  those  who  are  considering  the  de- 
velopment of  his  metrical  technique. 
And  then  there  were  the  drawings,  you 
know. 

IX. 

A  gentleman  who  says  some  friendly 
things,  as  most  persons  do  when  they 
are  intending  ultimately  to  hit  us  on 
the  head  with  a  club,  is  very  severe  over 
the  fact  that  we  have  criticised  rather 
sharply  some  volumes  of  minor  verse. 
He  says  that  these  volumes  were,  in  the 
first  place,  undeserving  of  so  extended 
a  notice,  and  that  the  authors  of  them  are 
harmless  persons  who  might  very  prop- 
erly be  let  alone  if  they  could  not  con- 
scientiously be  praised.  We  don't  quite 
see  this.  When  a  person  publishes  a 
book  and  sends  it  to  us  for  review,  he 
probably  wishes  to  know  what  we  think 
of  it,  and  we  are  always  distinguished  by 
a  cheerful  willingness  to  do  so.  Naturally 
we  have  to  say  what  we  think,  and  not 
what  we  do  not  think.  Then  again, 
there  is  so  much  log-rolling  and  dishon- 
est puffery  in  the  literary  world  that 
what  is  most  needed  at  the  present  time 


is  some  one  who  will  go  around  and 
smash  things  in  a  good,  whole-hearted, 
energetic  fashion.  We  modestly  present 
ourselves  as  a  candidate  for  this  office. 
Seriously  speaking,  what  this  country 
most  needs  in  a  literary  way  is  a  critic, 
or  rather  a  regiment  of  critics,  to  dis- 
courage amateurish  work,  and  to  pre- 
vent the  reading  public  from  having  false 
standards  imposed  upon  it  through  the 
good-natured  dishonesty  of  those  who 
write  reviews  that  are  always  eau  sucree ; 
in  fact,  if  what  some  persons  call  **the 
literary  output"  could  be  cut  down  about 
662-3  per  cent.,  it  would  be  a  good 
thing,  in  the  first  place,  for  the  public, 
and,  in  the  second  place,  for  the  pub- 
lishers, and  last  of  all  for  the  unhappy 
persons  who  have  literary  aspirations 
with  nothing  back  of  them  but  a  rhym- 
ing dictionary  and  a  fund  of  reminiscent 
commonplaces. 

X. 

Here  is  a  bit  of  scientific  criticism : 

You  are  always  talking  about  a  sense  of 
proportion,  but  I  can't  see  that  you  show  any 
yourself.  Take  the  last  Bookman,  for  in- 
stance. In  it  you  give  nearly  three  pages  to  a 
book  by  Paul  Laurence  Dunbar,  while  to 
Rudyard  Kipling's  new  work,  you  devote  only 
a  single  page.  And  yet  you  yourself  have 
stated  that  you  consider  Kipling  as  being 
probably  the  greatest  living  English  writer. 
Why,  then,  didn't  you  devote  more  space  to 
him? 

Because  we  didn't  want  to. 


BIBELOT   ISSUES* 


Mr.  Thomas  B.  Mosher,  of  Portland, 
Maine,  has  again  issued  his  yearly  output 

♦The  Germ:  Thoughts  Towards  Nature  in 
Poetry,  Literature  and  Art.  $5.00  net.  Mod- 
ern Love  and  Other  Poems.  By  George  Mere- 
dith. $1.00  net.  The  Story  of  My  Heart.  By 
Richard  JeflFeries.  $1.00  net.  Underneath  the 
Bough.  By  Michael  Field.  $1.00  net.  A 
Prince  of  Court  Painters,  Denys  L'Auxerrois, 
Sebastian  van  Storck  and  Duke  Carl  of 
Rosenmold.  By  Walter  Pater.  Each  75  cents 
net.  The  Tale  of  King  Florus  and  the  Fair 
Jehane.  By  William  Morris.  75  cents  net. 
Quattrocentisteria:  How  Sandro  Botticelli 
Saw  Simonetta  in  the  Spring.  By  Maurice 
Hewlett.  75  cents  net.  The  Heptalogia,  or 
the  Seven  Against  Sense.  By  Algernon 
Charles  Swinburne.  $2.00  net.  The  Eclogues 
of  Virgil.  Done  into  English  prose  by  J.  W. 
Mackail.  75  cents  net.  The  House  of  Life. 
By  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti.    $1.00  net. 


of  dainty  books.  As  was  the  case  last 
year,  his  new  books  number  thirteen, 
not  counting  his  List  of  Books,  which  is 
quite  a  booklet  in  itself,  and  contains 
three  pages  of  ^'contents."  It  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  Mr.  Mosher's  list  now 
includes  forty-three  titles,  as  many  book- 
lovers  are  aware  from  the  possession  of 
the  books  themselves. 

In  T}ic  Germ  Mr.  Mosher  issues  this 
year  the  most  important  reprint  he  has 
yet  published.  He  has  reprinted  in  one 
beautiful  volume  the  four  parts  of  The 
Germ  issued  in  1850,  without  abridge- 
ment, and  with  reproductions  of  the 
etchings  by  W.  Holman  Hunt,  Ford 
Madox  Brown,  James  CoUinson,  and 
Walter  H.  Deverell,  and  has  included 
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an  article  by  the  late  James  Ashcroft 
Noble,  telling  its  interesting  story.  As 
is  usual  in  Mr.  Mosher's  publications 
there  are  many  foot-notes  of  especial  in- 
terest, in  one  of  which  Mr,  Theodore 
Watts-Dunton  says:  **Then  came,  in 
1850,  The  Germ,  that  short-lived  maga- 
zine of  four  numbers,  upon  which  so 
much  has  oi  late  been  written.  The 
Germ  was  really  an  official  manifesto  or 
apologia  of  Pre-Raphaelitism ;  all  that  it 
had  to  preach  was  the  noble  doctrine  of 
the  sacredness,  the  saving  grace,  of  con- 
science in  art."  How  it  did  this  Mr. 
Mosher's  beautiful  book  gives  the  book- 
lover  of  modest  means  his  first  oppor- 
tunity to  discover  for  himself.  Very  in- 
teresting is  the  appendix,  containing 
parallel  readings  of  different  versions  of 
Rossetti's  The  Blessed  Damozel,  which 
first  appeared  in  The  Germ.  Along  with 
The  Germ  Mr.  Mosher  has  appropriately 
reprinted  Rossetti's  House  of  Life, 

In  the  light  of  the  new  volume  of 
poems  by  Mr.  George  Meredith,  many 
readers  will  turn  with  interest  to  one  of 
the  new  volumes  in  the  Old  World 
Series,  Modem  Love,  and  Other  Poems, 
and  they  will  be  greatly  rewarded.  In 
addition  to  that  wonderful  sonnet  se- 
quence, "Modern  Love,"  the  volume 
contains  the  most  beautiful  poems  from 
the  almost  unobtainable  1851  volume  of 
Poems,  and  from  Mr.  Meredith's  later 
volumes.  Poems  and  Lyrics  of  the  Joy  of 
Earth,  and  Ballads  and  Poems  of  Tragic 
Life,  Re-reading  these  poems  confirms 
one's  faith  in  Mr.  Meredith's  great  quali- 
ties as  a  poet. 

For  this  edition  of  Underneath  the 
Bough  Michael  Field  has  written  several 
new  poems,  and  has  dedicated  her  book 


**to  those  of  further  England,  who  have 
given  me  that  joy  of  Ustening  denied  to 
me  in  my  own  island."  We  quote  a  char- 
acteristic verse  from  one  of  the  many 
charming  poems  in  the  book : 

Ah  me,  how  sadder  than  to  say  farewell, 

It  is  to  meet 
Dreading  that   Love  hath  lost  its  spell 
And  changed  its  sweet! 
I  would  we  were  again  to  part 
With  that  full  heart. 

When  Mr.  Mosher  first  issued  Mr. 
Maurice  Hewlett's  Quaftrocentistcria  in 
The  Bibelot  for  May,  1896,  there  were 
comparatively  few  who  discovered  its 
charm  and  beauty,  but  this  new  edition, 
which  makes  an  exquisitely  pretty  book, 
will  be  read  with  delight  by  the  many 
who  have  enjoyed  the  same  author's 
The  Forest  Lovers,  The  new  edition  of 
The  Story  of  My  Heart,  the  autobi- 
ography of  Richard  Jeffries,  has  now 
been  issued  for  the  first  time  in  a  form 
adequate  to  the  beauty  of  the  work. 

We  have  only  space  to  just  mention 
Mr.  Mosher's  other  books,  a  reprint  of 
Swinburne's  rare  volume,  The  Hepta- 
logia;  four  little  volumes  of  the  Imagi- 
nary Portraits  of  Walter  Pater;  King 
Florus,  by  William  Morris,  and  The 
Eclogues  of  Virgil,  done  into  English 
prose  by  J.  W.  MacKail. 

Someone  was  once  asked  the  question : 
"When  is  a  classic  not  a  classic?"  and 
gave  the  reply,  "When  it  is  just  pub- 
lished." If  the  same  person  were  to  ask 
"When  is  sl  classic  a  classic?"  we  should 
be  tempted  to  reply,  "When  it  is  repub- 
lished by  Mr.  Mosher;"  and  to  classic 
books  Mr.  Mosher  weds  classic  taste  in 
bookmaking.  M.  K. 
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The  election  of  Henri  Lavedan  to  the 
French  Academy,  which  took  place  on 
the  8th  of  December,  was  a  foregone 
conclusion.  Everyone  has  known  for 
quite  a  while  that  he  was  sure  to  be  the 
successor  of  Henri  Meilhac.  He  easily 
triumphed  over  Henri  Becque,  who  is 
not  likely  to  ever  pass  through  the 
sacred  portal,  and  Paul  Hervieu,  whom 
he  is  almost  sure  to  number  before  long 
among  his  colleagues. 


I  need  hardly  say  who  Henri  Lavedan 
is.  With  Anatole  France  and  Gyp,  he 
forms  a  trio  of  mercilessly  skeptical  satir- 
ists of  contemporary  French  society,  and 
if  we  compare  our  fin  de  sikcle  with  the 
stateliness  of  the  France  of  Louis  XIV., 
he  is  no  unworthy  successor  of  La 
Bruyerc,  one  of  his  predecessors  on  the 
fauteuil,  which  he  is  going  to  occupy. 

But  in  reality  it  is  not  simply  the  sati- 
rist that  the  Academy  has  just  chosen.  It 
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had  been  privately  decided  that  Meil- 
hac*s  successor  would  be  a  dramatist, 
and  Lavedan's  two  great  successes  of 
this  year,  Le  Nouveau  Jeu  and  Catherine, 
made  him  then  the  logical  successor  of 
the  author  of  La  Belle  Helefie,  La  Petite 
Marquise  and  Froufrou,  especially  as 
Rostand  is  not  thinking  as  yet  of  a 
candidacy.  And  yet,  at  the  last  moment, 
the  unexpected  came  very  near  happen- 
ing. The  great  success  scored  by  Paul 
Meurice  at  the  Theatre  Frangais  with 
his  Struentcc,  put  it  in  the  heads  of  many 
men  of  letters  that  it  would  be  a  graceful 
thing  for  the  Academy  to  honour  with 
an  election  the  octogenarian  literary 
executor  of  Victor  Hugo.  But  he  re- 
fused to  be  a  candidate  unless  abso- 
lutely sure  of  an  election,  and  then  too, 
he  dreaded  the  compulsory  visits  that  a 
would-be  academician  has  to  pay  to  his 
future  colleagues ;  it  was  calculated  that 
he  would  have  to  climb  between  four  and 
five  thousand  stairs  (you  know  there  are 
very  few  elevators  in  private  houses  in 
Paris),  and  it  seemed  to  him  to  be  a  little 
too  much  for  a  man  of  his  age.  Lavedan 
is  not  quite  so  old ;  his  age  is  just  about 
one  half  that  of  Paul  Meurice,  a  little 
less,  even. 

The  Academy  had  also  one  of  its  great 
gala  days,  on  November  i8th,  when 
Pierre  Loti  read  his  report  on  the  Prix 
de  Vcrtu.  It  goes  without  saying  that 
every  Paris  newspaper  had  its  little  arti- 
cle on  the  incongruousness  of  Loti,  as 
a  eulogizer  of  virtue.  But,  as  the  French 
say,  Une  fois  n*est  pas  coutume.  Anyhow 
Loti  performed  his  task  as  gp*acefully  as 
all  his  predecessors,  and  the  reading  of 
his  report  was  followed  by  a  little  in- 
cident which  showed  that  the  institution 
of  these  "Virtue  Prizes,"  is  not  as  com- 
pletely useless  as  some  would  have  us 
believe.  Five  hundred  francs,  nearly 
the  largest  amount  the  Academy  can 
bestow  on  anyone,  was  given  to  two 
blind  sisters,  by  the  name  of  Michaun, 
who  are  taking  care  of  their  old  mother 
with  admirable  devotion  and  tenderness. 
But  how  long  would  five  hundred  francs 
last?  some  in  the  audience  at  once 
thought.  So  the  next  day  the  Figaro 
announced  that  its  staff  would  like  to 
hear  of  ten  people  willing  to  contribute 
annually  one  hundred  francs  each,  for 
the  support  of  two  sisters,  and  be- 
fore the  next  issue  appeared,  twelve  re- 


sponsible subscribers  had  sent  in  their 
names ! 

Among  the  Academicians,  the  only 
one  who  is  claiming  the  attention  of  the 
public  just  now  is  Brunetiere.  He  has 
just  brought  suit  against  a  well-known 
publisher.  Stock,  for  issuing  a  little 
pamphlet.  La  Raison  de  Basile,  which 
consists  of  Brunetiere  s  letters  to  the 
newspaper  Le  Si^cle,  on  the  subject  of 
the  Dreyfus  case,  together  with  the  an- 
swers of  Yves  Guyot,  the  editor  of  the 
paper.  Brunetiere  was  not  consulted 
about  the  publication,  and  claims  that  his 
prose,  though  originally  addressed  to 
M.  Guyot's  paper,  remains  his  own 
property.  Of  course  he  would  never 
have  allowed  it  to  appear  under  a  cover 
which  likens  him  to  Beaumarchais's 
Basile,  the  merciless  panegyrist  of  cal- 
umny. 

He  gives  us  at  the  same  time  the  sixth 
series  of  his  Etudes  Critiques  de  Litterature 
Frangaise,  in  connection  with  which  I 
ought  to  mention  two  similar  volumes 
from  his  associates  in  the  Revue  des  Deux 
Mondcs,  the  third  series  of  Rene  Dou- 
mic's  Etudes  sur  la  Litterature  frangaise, 
and  Edouard  Rod's  Nouvelles  Etudes  sur 
le  XIXe  sikle. 

The  Revue  itself  has  just  undergone 
one  important  change.  It  has  lost  Jules 
Lemaitre,  who  has  become  the  dram- 
atic critic  of  Le  Journal,  and  Doumic  has 
succeeded  him. 

I  hardly  know  whether  I  ought  to 
mention  here  a  rather  curious  Parisian 
rumour.  It  is  said  that  the  stately  fort- 
nightly is  to  have  a  new  and  redoubtable 
competitor,  and  that  the  editor  of  the 
new  periodical  is  to  be  Maurice  Bern- 
hardt, the  gp*eat  Sarah's  much  petted 
son! 

Another  new  periodical  is  gaining 
steadily  in  the  favor  of  the  public.  It  has 
for  its  editor  Femand  Labori,  Zola's  now 
celebrated  counsel.  It  was  started  two 
or  three  years  ago  as  La  Revue  du  Palais; 
it  has  just  enlarged  its  scope  and  changed 
its  name  to  La  Grande  Revue,  It  appears 
once  a  month. 

Sarah  Bernhardt  herself  is  entering 
upon  a  new  venture,  as  manager  of  one 
of  the  theatres  belonging  to  the  city  ot 
Paris,  the  Theatre  des  Nations,  which 
served  as  a  temporary  home  to  the 
Opera  Comique,  now  again  installed  in 
its  own  home,  Place  Favart.    The  first 
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work  Sarah  intends  to  produce  in  her 
new  theatre  is  Marthe,  by  Henry 
Kistemackers.  But  the  dramatic  event 
which  is  awaited  with  most  curiosity,  is 
the  production  at  the  Theatre  Franqais, 
of  Jean  Aicard*s  adaptation  of  Othello 
with  Mounet-Sully  in  the  title  part. 

Another  event  of  a  literary  nature,  is 
awaited  with  even  greater  interest;  I 
means  the  publication  of  Anatole 
France's  new  volume,  JJAnneau  d^Ame- 
thystc,  which  is  to  be  a  sequel  to  the  now 
famous  Mannequin  d'Osier,  It  is  under- 
stood that  the  Dreyfus  case,  aboiit  which 
Anatole  France  has  displayed  more  pas- 
sion than  he  was  thought  capable  of,  will 
form  no  inconsiderable  part  of  the  book. 

Lovers  of  French  poetry  will  be  glad 
to  know  that  we  are  going  to  have  an 
excellent  edition  of  Verlaine's  complete 
works.  It  will  be  the  first  important 
venture  of  Madame  Leon  Vanier,  who  is 
now  conducting  her  late  husband's  pub- 
lishing house.  It  will  consist  of  at  least 
six  volumes,  the  first  of  which  includes 
the  following  collections  of  poems: 
Poemes  Saiurniens;  Les  Fetes  Galantes;  La 
Bonne  Chanson ;  Jadis  et  Nagutres;  Sagesse. 
The  edition  will  contain  a  good  deal  that 
has  never  been  published  before. 

Among  the  forthcoming  French 
books,  I  have  to  mention  one  which  is  to 
be  published  in  Germany,  at  Leipzig. 
It  is  the  correspondence  exchanged  be- 
tween Franz  Liszt  and  Hans  von  Billow 
from  1853  ^o  1883.  Curiously  enough, 
although  von  Biilow  was  a  German,  and 
Liszt  knew  German  perfectly,  the  two 
great  musicians  always  corresponded  in 
French. 

Among  the  published  books  of  the 
month  the  most  interesting  seem  to  be 


La  Caricature  et  VHumeur  Franqais  au 
XIXe  sikle,  by  Raoul  Debert ;  Filon'sDc 
Dumas  d  Rostand;  Le  Roman  Frangais  au 
XVIIIe  si^chf  by  Andre  Lebreton;  and 
UEducation  Nouvelle  by  Edmond  De- 
molius  the  author  of  A  Quoi  Tient  la 
Suphiorite  des  Anglo-Saxons.  This  new 
book  contains  a  description  of  "I'Ecole 
des  Roches,"  a  new  school,  started  by 
M.  Demolius  after  which  he  believes 
to  be  the  Anglo-Saxon  pattern.  Thus 
far  its  pupils  are  foreign  boys,  almost 
without  one  exception. 

I  wish  to  mention  also  two  transla- 
tions :  Trois  dr antes  religieusesde  C aide,  on, 
translated  for  the  first  time,  by  Leo 
Rouanet,  and  Tennyson's  In  Memoriam, 
translated  by  an  old  classmate,  Leon 
Morel. 

One  literary  figure  is  just  about  to  dis- 
appear from  Paris.  J.  K.  Huysmans  has 
decided  to  withdraw  from  the  turmoil 
of  the  big  city  and  to  spend  the  remain- 
der of  his  days  in  the  shadow  of  the  gp*eat 
Benedictine  monastery  of  Leguge,  in 
Poitou.  He  is  not  to  become  a  monk 
himself,  as  he  wishes  to  devote  a  good 
deal  of  his  time  to  literature.  En  Route 
and  La  Cathedrale  are  therefore  not  to  be 
his  last  works. 

I  began  with  one  Academy,  I  shall  end 
with  another.  The  Goncourt  Academy, 
which  is  likely  to  be  known  in  the  future 
as  the  Academic  des  Dix,  will  soon  enter 
upon  its  career.  After  satisfying  the 
claims  of  Edmond  de  Goncourt's  living 
relatives  it  will  have  at  its  disposal  a 
little  over  one  million  francs,  and  it  has 
just  applied  to  the  Conseil  d'Etat,  for  a 
declaration  d'uiilite  publique,  which  will 
give  it  power  to  receive  gifts  and 
legacies.    Let  us  wish  it  godspeed! 

Adolphe  Cohn. 
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I  can  give  this  month  very  little  news 
about  forthcoming  publications.  We  are 
thinking  just  now  about  the  books  that 
have  come  out,  or  that  have  been  already 
announced,  and  are  dismissing  the 
spring  season  even  from  our  medita- 
tions. So  far  this  season  has  been  a  very 
good  one.  I  doubt  whether  on  the 
whole  there  has  ever  been  a  better,  and 
it  is  particularly  encouraging  to  observe 
that  books  of  real  literary  merit  have  had 


a  large  sale.  The  taste  of  the  public  is 
not  so  depraved  as  one  is  apt  to  think 
in  pessimistic  moments.  In  particular 
the  success  of  Mr.  Watts-Dunton*s  novel 
Aylwin,  has  been  extraordinary,  and  has 
completely  surpassed  the  anticipations  of 
his  publishers.  In  fact  they  have  not 
been  able  to  supply  it  quickly  enough 
to  meet  the  great  demand.  I  believe  I 
am  correct  in  saying  that  the  subscrip- 
tion for  it  at  first  was  very  small.    Mr. 
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Watts- Dunton,  though  very  well  known 
to  literary  men,  was  unknown  to  the 
general  public,  and  the  booksellers  took 
up  his  novel  in  a  gingerly  fashion.  On 
the  day  of  publication  all  the  copies  pre- 
pared were  exhausted,  and  ever  since 
then,  the  publishers  have  been  straining 
their  machinery  to  the  utmost  to  meet 
the  orders.  1  have  no  doubt  that  in 
America  when  the  book  becomes  known, 
its  success  will  be  equally  great.  In  fact 
there  is  something  in  its  mysticism 
which  ought  especially  to  appeal  to  the 
genius  of  the  American  people. 

Some  particulars  about  Mr.  Watts- 
Dunton  may  be  acceptable.  He  was  in 
early  life  engaged  in  the  practice  of  the 
law,  but  was  always  a  keen  student  of  lit- 
erature and  science,  especially  of  science. 
He  studied  the  evolutionary  philosophy 
with  such  thoroughness,  that  few  possess 
an  equal  knowledge  of  its  history,  but  he 
shrank  from  the  materialism  apparently 
involved  in  its  conclusions.  He  was  able 
to  satisfy  himself  at  last  that  this  ma- 
terialism was  not  justified,  and'  while 
always  shrinking  from  the  discussion  of 
theology,  maintained  as  stoutly  as  Mr. 
R.  H.  Hutton,  even  when  the  materialist 
philosophy  was  at  its  height  of  arro- 
gance in  England,  that  a  spiritualist  cos- 
mogony of  the  universe  was  the  only 
true  one.  Mr.  Watts-Dunton  trans- 
ferred his  main  study  to  literature  when 
he  found  that  he  could  make  no  further 
progp*ess  in  science  without  opportu- 
nities of  original  experimenting,  and  he 
became  very  intimate  with  two  notable 
men.  Dr.  R.  G.  Latham  and  Dr.  Thomas 
Gordon  Hake.  I  suspect  that  it  was 
during  this  period  of  obscurity  that  he 
wrote  Aylwin,  although  I  have  no  cer- 
tain knowledge.  Hake  was  intimate 
with  Rossetti  and  his  friends,  and  was 
wont  to  enlarge  on  the  power  and  knowl- 
edge of  his  associate.  One  night  he  re- 
peated in  the  Rossetti  circle  one  of  Mr. 
Watts-Dunton's  beautiful  and  tender 
sonnets  now  printed  in  The  Coming  of 
Love.  The  result  was  that  Rossetti  and 
*  he  immediately  became  acquaintances. 
The  acquaintance  ripened  rapidly  into 
one  of  the  closest  and  most  beautiful 
literary  friendships  of  which  we  have 
any  record.  Watts-Dunton  during  the 
last  troubled  period  of  Rossetti's  life,  was 
his  guardian  angel,  and  was  among 
those  present  at  his  deathbed.    Shortly 


after,  began  the  friendship  with  Mr. 
Swinburne,  which  has  led  to  the  two 
men  residing  together  for  twenty  years. 
For  a  long  time,  Mr.  Watts-Dunton's 
studies  in  literature  were  purely  disin- 
terested. I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  they 
have  ever  been  anything  else.  What  I 
mean  is  that  he  had  none  of  the  com- 
mon impulse  to  reveal  himself  beyond 
the  small  circle  of  his  intimates.  He 
wrote  anonymously  in  a  very  obscure 
and  dying  periodical,  some  highly  sug- 
gestive critical  reviews,  which  led  to  his 
coming  to  know  my  late  friend.  Pro- 
fessor Minto,  then  editor  of  the  Exam- 
iner. It  was  under  Minto*s  influence  that 
he  first  began  to  contribute  under  his 
initials,  his  essays  in  contemporary  crit- 
icism. I  well  remember  their  first  ap- 
pearance under  the  initials  T.  W.  About 
that  time  the  editorship  of  the  Athenceum 
came  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Norman 
MacColl.  Mr.  MacColl  has  been  a  strong 
and  successful  editor,  but  he  will  be  the 
first  to  admit  that  his  happiest  stroke 
was  when  he  secured  Theodore  Watts 
as  his  coadjutor.  Then  began  those 
articles  which  have  given  the  AthetuBum 
its  chief  distinction  through  so  many 
years,  which  led  to  such  judges  as 
Lowell  and  Swinburne  putting  the  wri- 
ter first  among  all  the  critics  of  his  time, 
and  which  contained  not  so  much  mere 
estimates  of  contemporary  books  as  ex- 
positions on  a  generous  scale  of  the 
deepest  truths  of  philosophy  and  life. 
To  his  task  the  author  brought  bound- 
less stores  of  knowledge,  and  still  bet- 
ter things  —  a  richness  and  depth  of 
reflection,  an  originality  and  freshness  of 
soul,  and  above  all,  a  complete  inde- 
pendence of  thought  which  singled  him 
out.  Year  by  year,  he  has  poured  out 
these  treasures,  and  has  had  the  deepest 
influence  on  his  contemporaries,  partic- 
ularly upon  critics.  Some  of  these  crit- 
ics have  not  acknowledged  their  obliga- 
tions in  the  most  generous  way,  but  the 
fact  remains.  Of  some  defunct  English 
critical  periodicals  it  might  be  said  with 
perfect  truth,  that  "the  trail  of  the  black- 
guard was  over  them  all."  But  Mr. 
Watts-Dunton  never  went  in  for  slash- 
ing. When  he  could  not  praise  a  book, 
he  cither  let  it  alone  or  took  it  for  a  text. 
You  could  gather  by  the  way  in  which 
a  single  courteous  sentence  dismissed 
the  volume,  what  the  critic's  opinion 
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was,  but  further  than  that  he  rarely  went. 
If  there  is  a  limitation  to  his  criticism, 
it  is  that  he  has  never  been  able  to  look 
tolerantly  at  books  which  he  thought  im- 
pure or  corrupting.  In  this  way  he  has 
been  unjust,  as  I  think  to  one  or  two 
authors,  and  in  particular  has  failed  to 
take  a  true  measure  of  Walt.  Whitman. 
In  this  estimate,  however,  he  is  no  doubt 
supported  by  many  critics  of  rank,  who 
have  no  puritan  prejudice.  In  this  work 
the  years  wore  on  quietly,  until  at  last 
The  Coming  of  Love  and  Aylwin  were 
practically  forced  from  Mr.  Watts-Dun- 
ton's  hands,  by  importunate  publishers 
and  friends.  Criticism  in  England  rarely 
shows  traces  of  personal  rancour,  and 
the  reviews  of  Aylwin^  have  been  with 
one  or  two  exceptions,  easily  accounted 
for,  cordial  and  generous  to  a  degree. 
Ian  Maclaren's  new  book  Afterwards, 
is  just  published,  and  promises  to  have  a 
great  success.  There  are  signs  that  the 
author  is  turning  away  for  a  time  at  least, 
from  his  Drumtochty  to  the  life  of  the 
great  city  in  which  he  plays  so  important 
a  part.  Nothing  it  seems  to  me  is  more 
fresh  and  arresting  in  the  new  book, 
than  the  study  of  a  ritualistic  curate  in 
Liverpool,  "Father  Jinks."  One  may  be 
sure  that  whatever  surroundings  Ian 
Maclaren  chooses  the  sentiment  of  his 
books  will  always  be  the  same.  He  has 
often  thought  of  a  book  giving  the 
darker  side  of  Scottish  life,  but  I  shall 
be  surprised  if  he  ever  steels  his  heart 
to  do  so.  Mr.  Crockett  is  generally 
thought  to  be  writing  too  much,  but  his 
acceptance  with  the  public  is  unabating, 
and  the  circulation  of  The  Red  Axe,  so 
far,  is  second  only  to  The  Lilac  Sun- 
bonnet,  He  is  to  run  three  serial  stories 
abreast  this  year,  and  I  believe  next  year 
also.  Mr.  Barrie,  whose  habit  is  differ- 
ent, is  slowly  but  steadily  working  at 
the  sequel  to  Sentimental  Tommy.  He 
informs  me  that  it  is  rather  more  than 
half  completed.  It  will  be  one  of  the 
chief  attractions  in  Scribner*s  Magazine 


for  1900.  The  popularity  of  Anthony 
Hope  continues  to  increase,  th^  sale  of 
Rupert  of  Hentzau  being  exceptionally 
large  even  for  him.  Mr.  Stanley  Wey- 
man  has  recovered  a  great  deal  of  the 
gp*ound  he  lost  by  Shrezvsbury,  in  his 
new  novel  The  Castle  Inn.  Mr.  H.  G. 
Wells  has  so  far  regained  his  health,  that 
he  has  been  able  to  commence  a  new 
humorous  story.  Mr.  Seton  Merriman's 
Rodens  Comer,  has  sold  splendidly,  and 
though  not  the  most  successful  of  his 
books,  shows,  I  think,  more  signs  of 
power  than  any  other.  Mr.  Merriman 
has  doomed  the  first  four  of  his  books  to 
extinction,  and  they  will  no  longer  be 
published.  Mr.  Kipling  has  passed  the 
same  sentence  on  three  of  his.  Mr.  Kip- 
ling, by  the  way,  has  had  a  great  suc- 
cess in  point  of  circulation  in  his  last 
volume.  The  Day's  Work,  but  it  is  gen- 
erally agp*eed  that  it  shows  a  decided 
falling  off  from  its  predecessors,  a  falling 
off  not  in  care  or  strenuousness,  but  in 
freshness  and  inspiration.  No  doubt, 
however,  he  will  soon  recover  any 
ground  that  he  may  have  lost. 

Changes  to  be  recorded  amongst  our 
periodicals  are  fewer  than  usual.  The 
Saturday  Rezneiv  has  changed  hands 
again.  Mr.  Frank  Harris's  editorship 
has  shown  brilliance,  but  I  should  hes- 
itate to  call  it  successful.  It  is  said  that 
the  new  editor,  Mr.  Harold  Hodge,  in- 
tends to  revert  to  the  old  traditions.  If 
he  could  revert  to  the  old  prosperity  at 
the  same  time,  he  might  be  congratula- 
ted. There  was  a  day  when  the  Saturday 
Reviczv  had  a  circulation  at  least  five 
times  as  gp*eat  as  the  Spectator.  That 
has  changed  long  ago.  For  the  Spectator, 
one  of  our  most  successful  newspapers, 
the  proprietors  received  an  offer  not  long 
ago,  of  £80,000,  and  the  sum  was  re- 
fused, while  the  Saturday  Review  some 
years  ago,  was  disposed  of  for  the  very 
moderate  amount  of  £1,000.  I  am  sorry 
to  hear  that  a  recently  started  review, 
which  seemed  promising,  is  in  extremis. 

W.  Robertson  Nicoll. 
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A  HERALD  OP  THE  WEST.  By  JoMph  A.  Alt- 
sheler.    New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.    ii.y>. 

THE  COUNT'S  SNUPP  BOX.  By  George  R,  R, 
Rivers.    Boston:  Little,  Brown  ft  Co.    fi.50. 

CARTAGENA,  OR  THE  LOST  BRIGADE.  By 
Charles  W.  Hall.  Boston:  Lamson,  Wolflfe  ft  Ca 
fi.50. 

The  movement  toward  the  writing  of  his- 
torical remance  which  has  been  so  marked 
a  feature  of  national  fiction  for  two  or  three 
years  past,  seems  lately  accentuated  with  a 
growing  tendency  to  celebrate  American 
triumphs  at  arms.  This  would  appear  at  first 
glancQ  to  be  a  natural  outcome  of  the  recent 
conflict  with  Spain,  but  oddly  enough  such 
is  apparently  not  the  case.  Two  or  three 
unimportant  books  of  the  month  do,  it  is 
true,  touch  the  Cuban  campaign  in  a  remote, 
ineffectual  way,  but  the  Porto  Rican  invasion 
has  been  left — so  far — to  Gilbert  and  Sullivan. 
The  new  works  more  worthy  of  serious  con- 
sideration deal  with  our  wars  with  worthier 
foes,  and  two  are  woven  about  the  mighty 
events  of  1812. 

The  better  of  the  two,  and  one  of  the  best 
of  all  these  recent  historical  romances  is  Mr. 
Altsheler's  A  Herald  of  the  West.  The  author 
has  evidently  made  conscientious  painstaking 
preparation  for  his  task.  Much  study  must 
have  gone  before  the  careful  writing,  and  the 
style  of  the  work  is  excellent.  The  story 
wrought  out  against  this  large,  firm  "historical 
background,  describes  the  personality,  the  im< 
pressions,  and  the  adventures  of  a  young 
patriot  during  our  last  struggle  for  liberty. 
The  tale  opens  in  Washington,  with  his  lis- 
tening to  Clay's  impassioned  call  to  arms, 
and  closes  with  his  fighting  under  General 
Jackson  at  New  Orleans.  The  young  patriot 
is  a  lover  also,  but  he  is  a  patriot  first,  and 
the  description  of  the  battle  of  New  Orleans 
will  be  remembered  long  after  the  love  story 
is  forgotten.  Another  memorable  impression 
of  the  work  is  its  feeling  of  reserve  force.  The 
author  did  well  in  A  Soldier  of  Manhattan;  he 
has  done  better  in  A  Herald  of  the  West,  and 
the  impression  that  he  has  not  fullv  reached 
the  measure  of  his  strength  seems  to  promise 
larger  performance. 

The  Counts  Snuff  Box  treats  of  the  same 
stirring  times  in  an  entirely  different  way. 
The  title  of  the  story  strikes  the  plane  of 
the  work.  Its  standpoint  is  mainly  social, 
and  many  of  the  mightiest  events  in  national 
history  are  subordinated  to  trivial  and  rather 
uninteresting  matters.  The  principal  incident 
and  the  central  character  are  reasonably  well 
known.  The  appearance  in  Washington,  in  the 
opening  of  the  memorable  year  1812,  of  the 
mysterious  Count  Edouard  de  Crillon — the 
owner  of  the  snufT  box — and  the  conspiracy 
of  the  Henry  letters,  have  been  as  much 
written  about  perhaps  as  any  other  episode  in 
the  making  of  the  Great  Republic.  This  is  the 
motive  of  the  story,  but  the  author  passes  the 
confines  of  history,  and  follows  the  Count 
further  than  historians  have  been  able  to  fol- 


low him.  They  say  he  left  Washington  as 
mysteriously  as  he  came,  and  that  nothing 
more  was  heard  of  him  after  his  going,  than 
had  been  known  before  his  coming.  The 
author's  imagination  fills  out  the  blank,  con- 
tinuing the  story  beyond  the  life  of  the  Count, 
and  into  that  of  his  son. 

Cartagena,  or  the  Lost  Brigade,  points  back 
still  further  than  our  resistance  to  England  s 
tyranny,  and  has  the  advantage  of  dealing  with 
a  comparatively  little  known,  yet  most  inter- 
esting epoch  in  Colonial  history.  Few,  save 
the  student,  will  remember  the  vast  armada 
sent  by  England  to  conquer  the  Spanish  de- 
pendencies in  the  West  Indies,  and  Central 
and  South  America,  on  the  declaration  of 
war  between  England  and  Spain  in  1740.  Still 
fewer,  perhaps,  are  familiar  with  the  larjje  and 
noble  part  borne  by  our  countrymen  in  that 
conflict,  some  five  thousand  having  volun- 
teered as  loyal  subjects  of  the  English  Crown. 
The  ingratitude  with  which  their  heroic  ser- 
vice was  repaid,  may  have  sowed  the  seeds 
of  the  Revolution.  The  story  of  their  hero- 
ism is  the  author's  text,  and  he  handles  it 
with  eloquence.  So  fresh,  so  absolutely  new 
are  most  of  the  incidents,  that  it  is  hard  to 
realise  they  are  facts  forming  part  of  our  own 
history.  A  slender  love  story  runs  through 
the  work,  but  its  strength  lies  along  sterner 
lines,  in  the  clash  of  battle-ship  and  the  tramp 
of  armies. 

ROSE  A  CHARLITTE.  By  Marshall  Saunders.    Bos- 
ton: L.  C.  Page  ft  Co.    f  1.50. 

This  a  quiet  story  of  Acadie  and  the  Aca- 
dians  as  Vesper  Nimmo.  a  young  Bostonian 
found  them,  when  he  drifted  to  Nova  Scotia, 
because  it  hardly  seemed  worth  while  to  let 
himself  drift  elsewhere.  There  is,  it  is  true,  a 
plot  within  the  drifting  movement  of  the  work. 
A  mysterious  letter  left  by  Vesper's  wicked 
grandfather,  confesses  a  wrong  which  he  has 
committed,  and  Vesper  assumes  the  duty  of 
reparation.  There  is  not,  however,  any  im- 
mediate purpose  of  the  kind  in  his  mind  when 
he  goes  to  Acadie,  for  he  does  not  know  then 
or  for  a  long  time  after,  that  he  will  find 
the  descendants  of  his  grandfather's  victim, 
among  the  gentle  Acadiens  of  Sleeping 
Water.  Still  less  does  he  expect  to  lose  his 
heart  to  the  Rose  of  Sleeping  Water,  his  most 
worldly  heart,  which  has  resisted  the  sophisti- 
cated charms  of  the  Back  Bay  maidens  and 
widows.  The  lovely  Rose  a  Charlitte  is  a 
widow,  or  is  believed  and  believes  herself  to 
be  one,  when  Vesper  Nimmo  meets  her. 
There  is  mutual  love  almost  at  first  sight,  and 
then  comes  the  shock  of  the  husband's  re- 
appearance. Rose  is  deeply  religious,  and 
takes  refuge  from  her  own  and  her  lover's 
weakness  within  the  arms  of  the  Church.  The 
picturesqueness  of  the  Roman  Catholic  relig- 
ion is  used  with  telling  effect,  causing  a 
renewed  realisation  of  the  loss  of  its  absence 
in  national  fiction.  Then  the  cruel  husband 
is  mercifully  removed  by  a  just  Providence, 
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and  Rose  is  at  last  free  to  become  the  blame- 
less wife  of  the  man  she  loves.  And  so,  after 
all,  life  seems  to  run  in  Acadie  much  as  it 
runs  in  more  sophisticated  quarters  of  the 
earth. 

THE  MAN  WHO  WORKED  FOR  COLLISTER.    By 
Mary  Tracy  Earle.    Boston:  Copeland  &  Day.  $1.35. 

The  author  has  hardly  been  happy  in  the 
selection  of  a  title  for  this  pleasant  little  vol- 
ume of  readable  tales.  The  name  of  almost 
any  one  of  the  other  stories  would  have  been 
better,  and  it  is  indeed  not  easy  to  see  any 
reason  for  giving  this  slight  sketch  the  fore- 
most place.  It  is  good  to  be  sure,  but  rather 
less  so  than  some  of  the  others,  and  altogether 
less  important,  so  that  assuming  the  author 
t6  have  arranged  the  order  of  the  tales,  here 
seems  to  be  another  interesting  instance  of 
a  writer's  inability  to  judge  the  relative  merit 
of  her  own  work.  In  another's  judgment,  **The 
Mask  of  a  Lpst  Soul"  is  of  a  much  higher  order, 
both  in  conception  and  in  workmanship,  and 
there  is  scarcely  one  of  the  fourteen  slender 
studies  that  does  not  make  a  stronger  and 
higher  claim.  The  types  and  the  atmosphere 
of  most  of  the  sketches  are  distinctively 
Southern,  but  the  feeling  is  larger  than  any 
locality,  and  the  appeal  usually  is  to  the  uni- 
versal, and  always  to  the  finest  and  the  high- 
est. "My  prayers  may  be  good,"  says  Sieur 
Hippolyte,  "but  your  own  sacrifice  of  wrath 
or  greed,  or  whatever  is  it  that  besets  you, 
will    take   you    farther    toward    the    gates    of 

heaven Higher  .  .  .  there  may  be  some 

on  the  outskirts  who  do  not  see  what  it  is  we 
come  to  when  we  do  not  love  as  well  as  we 
are  loved." 

DAVID     HARUM.     By    Edward    Noye«     Westcott. 
New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.    $1.50. 

There  are  others  who  will  take  issue  with 
the  introductory  statement  that  *'one  of  the 
most  conspicuous  characteristics  of  our  con- 
temporary native  fiction,  is  an  increasing 
tendency  to  subordinate  plot  or  story  to  the 
bold  realistic  portrayal  of  some  of  the  types 
of  American  life  and  manners."  There  are 
indeed  a  good  many  close  observers  of  the 
current  literary  movement  who  hold  hopefully 
to  the  contrary.  There  are  even  a  few  opti- 
mistic souls  who  are  becoming  more  and  more 
encouragingly  convinced  of  a  growing  recog- 
nition by  both  writers  and  readers,  that  photo- 
graphic reproduction  of  the  commonplace 
never  did,  and  never  can  *'stand  for  the  highest 
we  have  yet  attained  in  the  art  of  fiction." 
These  optimists  have  in  fact  lately  come  to 
declare  openly  that  they  are  not  interested  in 
books  by  characters  that  bore  them  in  life, 
and  that  they  are  unable  to  enjoy  in  fiction, 
that  which  repulses  them  in  reality.  They 
make  no  question  of  the  truth  of  the  pres- 
entation. Most  of  them  know  David  Harum 
and  his  kind,  with  their  sordid  motives  and 
mean  environment  only  too  well.  All  is  re- 
produced with  merciless  care  and  repellant 
distinctness  in  this  long,  aimless  work.  There 
is  a  little  coarse-fibred  humour,  but  it  is  hard 
reading,  owing  mainly  to  the  lavish  use  of 
dialect,  which  is  also  passing,  let  it  be  hoped. 
The  construction   of  the   story   is   awkward. 


After  two  unrelieved  chapters  of  David  and 
his  equally  uninteresting  sister,  both  disap- 
pear absolutely  for  so  long  a  time  that  one 
wonders  what  they  have  to  do  with  the  rest 
of  the  story.  So  much  then  for  the  sub- 
stance and  manner  of  the  work  which  is 
urged  as  standing  for  the  highest  we  have 
yet  achieved  in  the  art  of  fiction.  As  for  any 
possible  justification  through  the  feeling  of 
the  work,  it  seems  scarcely  necessary  to  say 
more  than  merely  to  quote  the  rule  laid  down 
by  David  Harum  himself,  to  "Do  unto  the 
other  feller,  the  way  he'd  like  to  do  unto 
you — an'  do  it  fust."  No,  there  are  others, 
who  decline  to  accept  such  as  this,  either  in 
form  or  in  spirit,  as  standing  for  "the  highest 
we  have  yet  achieved  in  the  art  of  fiction." 

CONCERNING  ISABEL  CARNABY.  By  Ellen 
Thomey croft  Fowler.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  & 
Co.    fi.oo. 

This  is  a  most  enlivening  book.  It  posi- 
tively sparkles  with  good  things.  It  is  gay 
and  clever  and  bright,  brimful  of  wise  and 
witty  sayings.  Once  or  twice  we  found  the 
talk  a  little  too  smart  for  our  liking;  now  and 
again  it  was  just  a  trifle  too  fool'sh;  but  these 
jarring  sentences  were  very  few  and  very  far 
between.  It  is  true  that  the  Prologue  at  first 
catches  our  breath  a  little  with  its  somewhat 
forced  brilliancy,  though  after  the  first  shock 
we  get  seasoned  and  enjoy  it  most  thor- 
oughly. But  after  the  exalted  smartness  of 
Cabinet  ministers — and  Miss  Fowler's  Cabi- 
net ministers  are  very  smart  indeed — we  are 
inclined  to  feel  injured  when  the  heroine 
ignominiously  descends  to  pointless  puns. 
Isabel  is  a  dazzling  personage,  too  clever  to 
be  altogether  amiable,  but  quite  clever  enough 
to  know  how  to  be  fascinating.  Her  lover, 
Paul  Seaton,  is  an  ideal  hero  of  the  old  chiv- 
alrous school,  a  level-headed  genius  of  the 
soldier  sort,  with  just  that  curious  combina- 
tion of  sensitiveness  and  callousness  which 
makes  a  successful  man.  Yet  it  is  not  among 
the  leading  characters  nor  among  the  brilliant 
people  that  we  feel  ourselves  most  strongly 
aj^pealed  to,  but  rather  in  the  quiet  comers — 
with  old  Mr.  Seaton,  the  Methodist  minister, 
or  Lord  Wrexham,  the  man  of  little  brain 
and  large  heart.  It  is  he  who  touches  the 
deepest  note  of  pathos  in  the  book,  when  he 
makes  to  the  wayward,  petulant  woman  who 
has  jilted  him  such  a  speech  as  this: 

"My  dear,  there  must  never  be  any  question 
of  forgiveness  between  you  and  me,  for  I  was 
yours  to  do  what  you  liked  with.  We  both 
made  a  mistake  —  you  in  thinking  that  you 
could  be  content  with  me.  and  I  in  dreaming 
that  I  could  make  you  happy.  But  if  ever 
you  get  tired  of  growing  old  alone,  remem- 
ber that  there  are  always  one  man's  heart  and 
hand  waiting  for  you  if  you  should  choose  to 
take  them." 

Miss  Fowler  introduces  us  to  society  of 
various  ranks,  and  entertains  us  well  every- 
where, for  Lord  Bobby,  with  his  boyish 
quips,  flits  breezily  through  the  upper  re- 
gions, and  takes  the  stiffness  out  of  even  a 
State  concert,  while  old  Martha  discourses 
refreshingly,  if  rather  too  garrulously,  on 
politics  and  religion,  in  the  minister's  kitchen. 
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The  book  is  not  without  its  faults.  The  plot 
is  weak,  and  certain  characters,  notably  Lady 
Esdaiie,  are  exaggerated;  but  these  defects 
are  entirely  lost  sight  of  in  the  enjoyment 
which  comes  of  reading  so  vivacious  a  story. 

THE  SHAPE  OF  FBAR.    By  KlU  W.  Peattie.    New 
York:  The  Macmillan  Co.    75  cts. 

The  cover  of  this  little  book  looks  to  be 
woven  of  mists  and  moonbeams,  as  mystical 
and  as  exquisite  as  the  tales  themselves.  Ex- 
quisite may  seem  a  singular  term  to  apply  to 
a  volume  of  ghost  lore,  but  no  other  word 
could  so  well  convey  an  idea  of  the  first  im- 
pression of  the  work.  Sweetness,  beauty  and 
grace  are  its  earliest  effects,  and  these  are  not 
the  usual  characteristics  of  the  shapes  of  fear 
assumed  to  revisit  the  glimpses  of  the  moon. 
The  conventional  ghost  story  deals  almost 
exclusively  with  horror  and  crime,  and  its 
gruesome  fascination  has  an  unwholesome 
show.  These  unconventional  sketches  deal 
mostly  with  goodness  and  love,  yet  there  is 
no  loss,  rather  an  increase,  of  the  unknow- 
able's  charm.  They  are  such  slender,  shadowy 
delicate  little  studies  of  the  unknown  that  the 
effect  which  they  produce  appears  at  first  out 
of  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  work.  But  as 
it  is  examined  more  closely,  its  real  import- 
ance shows  through  its  slightness.  There 
could  be  nothing  greater  than  the  motive  of 
the  titular  tale;  nor  anything  making  more 
universal  appeal  than  the  second  story.  **The 
Loom  of  the  Dead"  also  touches  some  of  the 
deepest,  tenderest  chords  of  human  nature,  and 
the  spiritual  humour  of  two  of  the  stories  il- 
luminates the  beautiful  seriousness  of  the 
spirit  of  the  whole.  In  truth  the  little  book 
takes  such  hold  of  the  heart,  as  well  as  the 
imagination,  that  one  scarcely  dares  trust 
one's  self  to  speak  of  it  in  deliberate  criticism. 
Yet  unstinted  praise  may  be  given  the  work 
from  a  purely  critical  point  of  view.  The 
stories  are  works  of  art;  the  spirit  of  the  work 
is  of  the  noblest;  the  style  is  of  the  best  and 
the  simplest,  so  simple  that  only  the  very 
greatest  is  more  simple. 

A    LOVER    OP     TRUTH.      By    EUra  Orne  White. 
Boston:  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.    f  1.35. 

The  Story  paces  soberly  and  steadily 
straight  along  a  familiar  road,  and  will  doubt- 
less find  a  sizeable  and  satisfied  audience  by 
the  way.  The  lover  of  truth,  whose  greater 
love  consists  mainly  in  a  larger  indiflference 
to  the  wounds  her  candour  inflicts,  is  uncom- 
fortably well  known  to  those  who  know  noth- 
ing of  fiction,  as  well  as  to  those  who  read 
novels.  In  this  instance  her  name  is  Jean 
Reycroft,  and  she  is  endowed  with  a  larger 
share  of  morbid  self-consciousness  than 
usually  goes  to  the  making  of  the  misery  of  her 
type  and  her  friends.  The  author  insists  upon 
Jean's  individuality,  but  the  reader  will  hardly 
concede  it,  and  will  probably  feel  that  the  very 
gradual,  not  to  say,  slow  development  of  the 
story,  does  little  if  anything  to  set  Jean  apart 
from  her  kind.  It  is  quite  in  keeping  that  she 
should  expect  her  sister  to  remain  unmarried 
simply  because  she  herself  proposes  an  artistic 
career,  in  the  absence  of  any  temptation  to 
matrimony.  It  is  equally  true  to  the  type 
that  she  herself  abandons  this  empty  pretence 


of  a  career  at  the  first  inducement  to 
marry.  It  all  happens  just  as  it  always  does 
happen,  perhaps  as  it  always  should  happen, 
in  the  eternal  fitness  of  things.  But  after  all, 
one  wonders  whether  there  be  any  real  reason 
ethical  or  literary,  why  trivial  commonplaces 
should  be  celebrated,  no  matter  how  faith- 
fully and  carefully,  to  the  length  of  twenty- 
three  long  chapters,  and  more  than  three  hun- 
dred pages. 

THE  PURITANS.  By  Arlo  Bates.  Boston:  Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co.    fi.50. 

"I  looked  at  you  in  church,"  said  one  friend 
once  to  another,  "and  could  not  think  what 
had  come  to  you;  you  seemed  to  be  still,  and 
yet  I  could  not  see  you  steadily,  you  wavered 
so,  and  shook.  By  and  bye  I  realised  that  the 
furnace  flue  was  between  you  and  me,  and  that 
what  puzzled  me  was  simply  the  vibration  of 
the  hot  air." 

"That,"  said  the  friend,  ''is  exactly  like 
Boston." 

It  is  this  quiver  of  the  intellectual  atmos- 
phere, which  nevertheless  permits  the  funda- 
mental serenity  of  those  who  inspire  it  to  re- 
main perfectly  undisturbed,  which  writers 
about  Boston  endeavour,  with  more  or  less 
success,  to  reproduce.  Mr.  Arlo  Bates,  how- 
ever, in  the  book  under  consideration,  has 
tried  to  do  more  than  this,  and,  with  the  laud- 
able intention  of  demonstrating  that  modern 
New  Englanders  are  the  spiritual  heirs  of 
their  Puritan  forefathers,  he  has  given  us  a 
book  which,  as  a  novel,  fails  in  plot  and  in 
power  of  characterisation,  and  as  a  thesis,  is 
far  from  convincing;  though  it  succeeds  in 
being  a  fine  collection  of  eminently  quotable 
epigrams.  The  description  of  a  youthful 
ascetic  as  having  been  fed  on  the  "sterilised 
milk  of  the  Word"  is  particularly  happy. 

Miss  Wilkins's  New  Englanders  are  the 
children  of  the  Puritans,  unquestionably, 
though  she  does  not  trouble  to  tell  us  so;  but 
she  lets  us  feel  it,  which  is  far  better;  that  we 
do  not  feel  it,  under  the  very  clever  and  witty 
tuition  of  Mr.  Arlo  Bates,  is  due,  perhaps,  to 
the  fact  that  he  is  himself  very  Bostonian, 
and  therefore  thinks  about  and  analyses  his 
characters,  instead  of  creating  them  through 
the  medium  of  the  sympathetic  imagination. 
He  also  permits  himself  to  introduce  real 
personages  upon  his  stage,  though  under 
stage  names.  Now  this  may  be  good  art  or 
it  may  not;  when  the  real  personages  are  con- 
temporaries of  the  writer  it  almost  never  is 
well  done;  and  our  present  author  has  suc- 
ceeded in  producing  characterisations  of  two 
eminent  ecclesiastics  which  will  impress  the 
friends  of  each  as  coming  near  to  lay  him 
open  to  a  prosecution  for  libel.  Moreover, 
a  little  more  care  in  regard  to  his  technicali- 
ties would  have  saved  him  some  rather  ridicu- 
lous blunders.  For  although,  unlike  Mr. 
Hall  Caine,  he  seems  to  be  aware  that  there 
is  a  tolerably  wide  difference  between  the 
Church  of  Rome  and  the  Church  of  England 
(or  rather  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Cnurch  in 
America)',  he  might  have  learned  with  advan- 
tage from  that  gentleman  that  there  do  actu- 
ally exist  in  the  Episcopal  Church  real  mo- 
nastic Orders,  that  the  word  "novice"  is  techni- 
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cally  proper  in  regard  to  monasticism,  while  a 
**deacon"  denotes  one  in  Holy  Orders  and 
looking  forward  to  the  priesthood.  Of  course, 
either  a  deacon  or  a  priest  may  aiso  be  a 
novice;  but  the  three  words  are  by  no  means 
mutually  interchangeable.  We  may  also  take 
the  opportunity  to  observe  that  the  more 
High  Church  the  deacon,  the  less  apt  would 
he  be  to  say,  as  both  of  Mr.  Bates's  deacons 
do  several  times  assert,  "I  am  a  priest!" 

But  why  not  priest  as  well  as  Puritan?  We 
really  do  not  know.  To  this  reviewer  the 
characters  seem  about  as  much  of  one  as  of 
the  other.  They  are  types,  and  not  the  chil- 
dren of  anybody;  weak-kneed  puppets  falling 
in  love  simultaneously,  though  with  different 
women,  and  thereafter  moving  away  from 
each  other  and  from  their  former  religious 
position,  until  one  reaches  Rome  and  the 
other  agnosticism,  obediently  to  the  author's 
wire-pulling,  but  with  no  reason  that  this  re- 
viewer was  able  to  discover,  why  their  for- 
tunes should  not  at  any  moment  have  been 
reversed. 

Nevertheless,  though  his  book  is  neither  a 
novel  nor  even  good  argument,  Mr.  Bates,  at 
least  in  our  opinion,  has  got  hold  of  a  great 
truth.  He  had  it  open  to  him,  possibly,  to 
write  a  great  book;  he  has  succeeded  in  pro- 
ducing a  diluted  Pilgrim's  Progress  (or  March 
of  the  Marionettes),  in  the  reverse  direction, 
lying  chiefly  through  an  imitation  Vanity 
Fair,  and  ending  in  the  City  of  Destruction. 

THE  LOVES  OF  THE  LADY  ARABELLA.  By 
Molly  Elliot  Seawell.  New  York:  The  Macmillan 
Co.    fi.50. 

The  title  is  a  taking  one,  but,  as  some  one 
rather  recently  remarked  of  Keats' s  poetry,  the 
sound  comes  before  the  sense.  The  loves  of 
the  Lady  Arabella  are  by  no  means  the  mo- 
tive of  the  story.  The  greater  part  is  taken 
up  with  the  doings  of  a  young  Lieutenant 
in  His  Majesty's  Navy,  with  swaggering  and 
swearing,  and  gaming  and  fighting — all  as  far 
as  possible  from  affairs  of  the  heart.  With 
matters  of  sentiment,  the  Lady  Arabella  has 
in  fact,  an  unusually  cool  and  distant  ac- 
quaintance, and  it  is  hard  to  understand  what 
the  author  refers  to  in  speaking  (titularly, 
at  least),  of  her  **loves."  For  that  rather 
wooden  young  woman,  who  remains  vague 
and  cold  and  dull,  notwithstanding  the 
insistence  of  the  author  to  the  contrary,  gives 
no  sign  of  being  in  love  with  anyone,  beyond 
an  uncomfortable  preference  for  the  impas- 
sive Ovington.  He  cares  nothing  for  her  or 
for  anything  except  for  the  grim  fanaticism 
that  he  calls  religion.  The  only  man  profess- 
ing love  for  the  Lady  Arabella  is  Giles  Ver- 
non, one  whom  she  despises  and  betrays. 
No,  the  Lady  Arabella  is  not  a  nice  person, 
and  the  reader  rather  resents  her  as  the  raison 
d'etre  of  the  long  story.  Daphne,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  a  most  charming  little  shadow, 
that  never  emerges  quite  distinctly.  Lady 
Hawshaw,  on  the  contrary,  is  real  and  fine, 
and  one's  heart  warms  to  Sir  Peter.  For — 
leaving  out  the  loves  of  the  Lady  Arabella  and 
passing  the  jib  and  boom  and  blue  peter  of  the 
earlier  technical  pages — the  tale  rattles  and 
bangs  along  at  a  good  round  pace,  and  ends 
in  the  most  orthodox  fashion,  with  the  hero 


galloping  at  the  last  minute  to  the  very  steps 
of  the  scs^ffold  with  a  pardon  for  the  only 
man  who  loved  the  Lady  Arabella. 

PHASES  OF    AN   INFERIOR    PLANET.    By  Ellen 
Glasgow.    New  York:  Harper  &  Bros,    f  x.50. 

A  novel  without  a  central  idea  is  like  a 
wheel  without  a  hub,  its  direction  is  uncer- 
tain and  it  hardly  arrives.  The  author  of  The 
Descendant  apparently  recognised  this  all- 
important  fact,  since  that  story  is  bound  to  its 
motive  with  iron  bands.  So  firmly  indeed  is  it 
rivetted  to  evolution,  that  a  semi-scientific 
importance  increases  the  grim  power  of  the 
work.  It  is,  therefore,  with  surprise  as  well  as 
disappointment  that  her  new  book  is  found 
lacking  in  concentration,  and  even  in  distinct- 
ness of  purpose.  It  is  hardly  more  than  an  in- 
articulate moan  at  the  pain  of  living,  the  old 
groan  over  old  miseries  and  sins  that  has  been 
uttered  since  the  beginning  of  the  world,  and 
that  will  be  heard  to  the  end  of  time.  This 
new  moan  over  the  old  misery  does  nothing 
to  make  it  less.  Such  black  books  inveigh- 
ing hopelessly  against  despair  can  only  in- 
crease the  world-pain.  It  is  hard  to  find  any 
excuse  for  their  making.  They  are  not  liter- 
ature in  its  higher  sense.  They  are  too  bitter 
and  gloomy  to  interest  the  young,  who  hardly 
understand,  they  repel  the  mature,  who  al- 
ready understand  too  well.  And  yet  aside 
from  its  depressing,  unwholesome  effect,  the 
book  can  scarcely  be  characterised  as  actually 
harmful,  except  in  two  respects.  The  wife 
who  deserts  her  husband  solely  because  of  the 
poverty  for  which  he  is  not  to  blame  cannot 
be  accepted  as  the  adorable  creature  the 
author  believes  her  to  be  without  blunting  the 
moral  sense.  The  deserted  husband  who  turns 
to  the  Church  as  a  means  of  livelihood,  and 
who  poses  as  a  saint  because  it  pays,  cannot 
be  admired,  as  the  author  admires  him,  with- 
out profanation  of  holy  things.  The  only  re- 
semblance between  this  new  book  and  the 
earlier  work  of  the  author,  which  gave  such 
brilliant  promise,  may  be  found  in  the  epi- 
grammatical  character  of  the  style  and  the 
detached  bits  which  flash  from  many  pages. 

GOOD  AMERICANS.      Bv    Mrs.    Burton  Harrison. 
New  York:  The  Century  Co.    ^i.as. 

Again  it  seems  a  question  whether  the  cele- 
bration of  the  social  trivial  justifies  an  entire 
volume.  Again  it  may  apparently  be  pro- 
tested that  a  long,  sudden  leap  from  New 
York  to  the  Orient  threatens  dislocation  of 
the  spine  of  a  story.  Again  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  the  men  and  the  women  so  con- 
fidently presented  are  really  good  Americaas. 
At  first  glance  they  bear  a  strong  family  like- 
ness to  the  personages  originally  introduced  in 
The  Anglomaniacs,  but  on  closer  examination 
small  differentiating  in^legancies  appear.  For 
example,  none  of  that  set  would  "shake"  any- 
one, even  though  he  were  only  an  obstreper- 
ous guide.  Let  it  then  be  admitted  that  in 
these  little  matters  the  genuine  American  ring 
may  be  heard,  and  the  eagerness  with  which 
most  of  the  characters  seek  newspaper  noto- 
riety must  perhaps  be  conceded  also.  More- 
over, possibly  there  may  be  something  of  the 
soil  in  Peter  Davenant,  the  dominant  figure. 
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It  sounds  American  at  all  events  to  hear  that 
'*with  all  the  energy  of  a  nature  that  must 
have  outlet  for  its  strength,  he  believed  in  his 
life,  efforts,  ambitions,  influences.*'  It  seems, 
however,  less  distinctive  to  be  told  later  on 
that  **a  vulgar  woman  he  could  not  endure  or 
approach,  and  a  commonplace  woman  wearied 
him  thoroughly" — since  that  fact  is  probably 
true  of  the  well-bred,  intelligent  men  of  sev- 
eral countries.  The  woman  in  whom  he  fan- 
cies he  finds  his  ideal  stands  for  the  Feeble 
Fickle  Feminine,  and  belongs  as  much  to 
Europe  as  to  America.  If  there  were  only  a 
land  where  she  did  not  exist! 

The  marriage  between  the  ill-assorted  pair 
does  nothing  to  furnish  the  novelty  that  the 
rest  of  the  story  lacks.  The  outcome  is  the 
inevitable  which  follows  all  such  folly.  The 
only  departure  from  the  hard-beaten,  narrow 
track  is  the  concluding  intimation  that  this 
light  woman  becomes  a  model  wife  after  un- 
dergoing a  desperate  surgical  operation. 
There  are  no  details  as  to  the  character  of  the 
operation,  but  one  who  knows  the  type  of 
woman  must  refuse  to  believe,  even  in  fiction, 
that  the  utmost  surgical  skill  can  give  a 
woman  like  Sybil  Davenant  a  new  head  and  a 
new  heart.  Toward  the  end  of  the  story  there 
are  evidences  of  a  wish,  if  hardly  an  intention, 
on  the  part  of  the  author  to  ennoble  the  work 
through  some  definite,  high  aim  of  Dave- 
nant's.  The  feeling  is  created  at  the  eleventh 
hour  that  he  really  scorns  the  pettiness  by 
which  he  is  surrounded,  but  the  ennobling 
purpose  is  not  evolved,  so  that  there  is  again 
a  large,  long  elaboration  of  the  social  trivial. 

THE    INSTINCT    OF    STBP-FATHERHOOD.      By 
Lilian  Bell.    New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers,    fi-as. 

Under  this  remarkable  title  (Lilian  Bell's 
titles  are  always  remarkable)  are  collected  six 
or  seven  short  stories.  Admirers  of  Miss 
Bell's  Little  Sister  to  the  Wilderness  and  The 
Under  Side  of  Things  may  be  disappointed  in 
some  of  these,  but  there  are  three  at  least 
which  are  very  charming,  each  in  a  different 
way.  "A  Study  in  Hearts"  will  certainly  ap- 
peal to  the  American  girl,  as  Miss  Bell  posi- 
tively asserts  that  there  is  always  somebody  in 
love  with  her.  even  though  it  may  frequently 
prove  to  be  the  wrong  somebody.  This  par- 
ticular American  girl,  Jessica  Drew,  is  a  very 
attractive  young  person,  and  her  little  affairs 
of  the  heart  are  touched  upon  in  a  pleasing 
and  winning  way.  'The  Heart  ot  Brier 
Rose"  is  full  of  pathos,  and  "A  Woman  of  No 
Nerves"  is  a  humorous  sketch  which  will  be 
especially  understood  by  those  nervous  in- 
dividuals who  are  driven  insane  by  the  squeak 
of  a  slate  pencil,  "that  sound  which  is  more 
horrible  in  the  ears  than  the  wail  of  a  lost 
soul,"  and  whose  lives  are  often  made  miser- 
able by  the  various  squeaks  and  creaks  which 
came  so  near  putting  an  end  to  Aunt  Ann's 
love  affair  forever.  For,  to  quote  Miss  Bell: 
"We  were  talking  impersonally  of  the  need  of 
a  certain  man  for  a  certain  woman,  and  each 
secretly,  as  I  thought,  adapting  the  abstract 
phrases  to  our  concrete  senses,  when  suddenly 
she  took  up  an  emery  pencil  and  began  to 
burnish  the  gold  rim  of  the  plate.  Did  you 
ever  hear  the  sound?    Get  me  a  g^rindstone 


and  any  little  knife  you  want  sharpened,  and 
I  will  form  an  accompaniment  to  this  conver- 
sation such  as  followed  the  only  attempt  I 
ever  made  to  make  love  to  a  girl." 

But  on  the  whole  we  advise  Miss  Bell  to 
give  us  a  long  story  the  next  time,  and  an- 
other character  like  Kate  in  The  Under  Side 
of  Things, 

AS    THE  HART  PANTETH,     By    Hallie  Ermmie 
Rive«.      New  York:  G.   W.  Dillingham  Company. 

Miss  Rives  has  given  us  in  her  second  book 
the  incomplete  love  story  of  two  idealists. 
The  one  idealist  is  a  poet,  and  the  other  is  a 
violinist.  They  are  wedded  to  the  idea  that 
their  lives  should  be  devoted  to  their  art.  He 
watched  her  development  from  a  child,  run- 
ning wild  in  her  Southern  home,  with  only 
her  violin  for  companionship,  to  the  day  that 
she  became  a  famous  musician  in  a  large  city. 
Here  he  constituted  himself  her  "chaperone," 
to  borrow  his  own  word.  When  asked  what 
he  was  to  her,  he  replied,  "Honestly,  I  don't 
know  how  to  answer  you.  I  am  her  friend, 
brother— critic."  But  the  time  came  when  he 
did  know,  and  then  in  order  to  be  true  to  his 
ideals  and  to  his  art  he  went  away,  leaving 
the  girl  to  suffer  as  only  a  woman  can,  and  to 
awaken  to  the  fact  that  the  fulfilment  of  every 
desire  and  ambition  was  as  nothing  without 
the  supreme  surrender  of  love  to  complete  it 
all.  It  is  very  sweet  and  lovely  to  read  of 
these  idealists,  but  far  from  satisfactory.  One 
is  inclined  to  shake  the  man  who  holds  him- 
self morally  and  mentally  so  far  above  his 
fellow-men,  and  yet  who  willingly  brings  suf- 
fermg  into  the  life  of  the  woman  whom  he 
should  shield  and  love  like  a  sensible,  well- 
balanced  man.  But  then  we  must  remember 
that  he  was  a  poet! 

HER  MEMORY.    By  Maarten  Maartens.    New  York; 
D.  Appleton  &  Co.    $1.50. 

In  his  lesser  efforts  as  in  his  greater,  Mr. 
Maartens  always  displays  certain  exquisite 
qualities.  His  sensibility,  his  insight  into  gen- 
tle natures,  into  the  workings  of  children's 
and  some  women's  minds,  are  very  rare.  It 
is  by  this  sensibility  he  betrays  something  of 
the  alien,  and  not  by  any  weaknesses  of  style, 
for  it  is  of  a  kind  unfashionable  just  now  in  the 
men-writers  of  our  race.  Her  Memory  is  not 
of  the  calibre  of  God's  Fool  and  The  Greater 
Glory,  but  in  his  minor  work  there  is  nothing 
slipshod;  and  this  story,  rather  meagrely 
suggested,  is  of  real  interest.  Yet  it  seems 
to  us  to  be  only  the  prelude  to  the  drama, 
which  must  develop  quickly  now  that  Sir 
Anthony  finds  he  has  cast  aside  a  pro- 
fession for  which  he  had  real  genius,  now 
that  he  has  married  again  so  decisive  and 
practical  a  character  as  Lady  Mary,  and  now 
that  Margie  has  grown  up  to  find  herself 
ousted  from  the  sacred  office  of  guardian  to  her 
father  by  a  stepmother.  What  will  they  make 
of  each  other?  Sir  Anthony  could  not  al- 
ways shut  fast  the  door  on  his  artistic  in- 
stincts, not  to  speak  of  his  artistic  success. 
Some  weakness  in  his  political  administration 
is  bound  to  appear  sooner  or  later.  Lady 
Mary  will  keep  him  in  the  world,  and  his 
heart  will  be  full  of  rebellion.    Margie,  the 
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loyal,  the  reticent,  and  the  narrow-minded, 
must  drift  away  from  him.  We  can  imagine 
even  she  and  her  stepmother  joining  forces  in 
the  end  to  keep  him  a  practical  and  successful 
and  miserable  man.     It  is  in  the  future  of  the 

Sersonages   our   strongest   interest   lies.     But 
Ir.  Maartens  has  written  a  charming  prelude 
to  the  drama  we  dimly  descry. 

SONS   OP   ADVERSITY.      By   L.    Cope   Comford. 
Boston:  L.  C.  Page  &  Co.    $1.35. 

Whatever  be  Mr.  Cornford's  fame  among 
the  readers  of  adventure  stories,  and  as  yet  it 
is  certainly  not  so  wide  as  his  merits  deserve, 
he  will  weary  no  one  outside  that  class  who 
has  the  glimmerings  of  a  literary  sense.  He 
can  write  admirably,  and  he  does  it,  too,  not 
by  fits  and  starts,  but  with  a  consistent  vigour 
and  a  most  evident  delight  in  his  work.  It  is 
this  visible  enjoyment  on  the  part  of  the 
writer  which  charms  us  most — more  than  the 
story,  though  that  is  good  also.  He  gets  all 
he  can  out  of  the  situation.  His  best  suc- 
cess is  with  the  study  of  character  and  mo- 
tives, a  very  important  thing  in  stories  of  ad- 
venture. The  figure,  and  what  one  is  allowed 
to  guess  of  the  character  of  Stukely  Nettle- 
stone,  by  turns  traitor,  gamester,  and  gallant 
man,  hold  fast  a  place  in  one's  memory. 
He  could  hardly  have  been  better  reflected 
than  as  we  see  him  in  the  mind  of  a  young 
son,  to  whom  he  had  been  lately  a  hero,  a 
saint,  and  who  was,  hour  by  hour,  learning 
the  strange  mixture  in  his  many-hued  nature, 
and  the  endless  possibilities  of  his  unfortu- 
nate career.  From  every  page  nearly  we  could 
quote  samples  of  delightful  writing,  whether 
descriptive  of  the  world  as  it  flashed  and 
gloomed  on  the  eyes  of  the  susceptible  young 
Roger,  fighter  and  poet — though  he  would 
have  disowned  the  latter  title — or  of  the  siege 
of  Leyden,  or  of  a  young  maiden  as  she 
looked  to  her  lover.  The  style  is  full  of 
manly  charm,  rough  or  sweet,  according  to 
the  needs  of  the  case,  but  ever  vigorous. 
Among  the  story-writers  of  his  class  only 
Mr.  Bernard  Capes  can  be  compared  to  him 
for  carefulness  of  workmanship;  and  there  is 
a  simplicity  about  Mr.  Cornford's  manner 
which  wins  our  interest  more  surely. 

THE  CHANGELING.  By  Walter  Besant.  New  York: 
F.  A.  Stokes  Company.    $1.25. 

The  problem  of  heredity  has  been  exer- 
cising this  popular  writer;  and  he  has  studied 
it  profoundly  enough  to  be  aware  that  nothing 
certain  is  known  about  it  at  all;  but  that  it  is 
safe  to  assert  good  bringing  up  will  not  in- 


variably ensure  a  good  result  when  there 
have  been  disreputable  forbears.  In  this 
book,  a  child  of  many  prayers  and  much 
training  turns  out  such  an  unpleasant  cad, 
harking  back  to  his  unknown  father,  that  the 
story  has  actually  to  end  with  a  melancholy 
page,  which  is  against  Sir  Walter's  tradition, 
and  against  our  liking,  so  far  as  his  tales  are 
concerned.  But  we  can't  help  thinking  the 
child  might  have  had  a  better  chance.  Lady 
Woodroffe  was  not  a  winning  person.  She 
was  probably  a  very  painstaking  instructor 
and  guardian  of  youth,  but  the  talents  of 
motherhood  we  can  hardly  imagine  her  as 
possessing.  The  rest  of  the  story  is  much 
more  in  his  usual  vein.  The  congregating  of 
the  poor  Pennefathers  round  their  millionaire 
relative  is  eminently  characteristic,  and  often 
amusing.  In  the  college  for  women,  founded 
by  Hilarie,  where  there  are  no  lectures,  but 
only  high  and  stimulating  companionship, 
and  the  inculcation  of  the  romantic  principle 
that  it  is  a  degradation  for  women  to  take 
money  for  their  work,  and  that  the  society  is 
rotten  that  allows  it.  we  recognise  one  more 
sign  of  the  steadfastly  amiable  ideal  he  has 
cherished,  and  will  always  heroically  cherish, 
in  the  face  of  facts,  of  ridicule,  and  the  ethics 
of  social  economy. 

BOB,  SON  OF  BATTLE.    By  Alfred  OlUvant,    New 
York:  The  Doubleday  &  McClure  Co.    $1.25. 

We  admire  this  book  extremely  for  several 
reasons — for  its  originality,  for  its  virile  and 
expressive  English,  above  all  for  its  grit.  It 
deals  with  emotions — ^jealousy,  hatred,  love, 
grief — but  its  sentiment  is  never  flabby  nor 
its  pathos  exaggerated.  **Owd  Bob,"  the  Grey 
Dog  of  Kenmuir,  the  pride  of  the  Dales,  is  a 
type  of  the  excellence  of  his  own  chronicle, 
in  his  strong  and  disciplined  self-restraint. 
McAdam.  the  alien  from  the  north,  is  not  an 
amiable  Scot  nor  any  credit  to  his  country, 
but  his  keen  sarcastic  wit,  his  deep  and  pas- 
sionate though  hidden  affections,  and  his  dour 
fixity  of  purpose,  are  deeply  characteristic  of 
his  race.  The  dogs  supply  the  dramatic  ef- 
fects for  the  most  part.  Their  meeting  on  the 
bridge  after  the  show  is  as  eflFectiye  a  scene 
as  could  well  be  imagined.  The  dialect  is,  of 
course.  Cumbrian,  but  is  quite  easy  to  read, 
and  the  English,  quaint,  even  archaic  at  times, 
has  an  incisive  force  of  phrasing  which  grips 
the  memory  and  holds  a  foremost  place  in  it 
for  long.  The  book  is  to  our  mind  the  most 
powerful  of  its  class  that  we  have  read.  It  is 
one  to  read  with  admiration  and  to  praise 
with  enthusiasm. 
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mCHBL  DE  MONTAIGXB.  A  Biotcraphkal  Stndj. 
By  U.  E.  Lowndesw  Kew  York:  Lons^nuuift,  Green 
ft  Co. 

An  enormous  critical  literature  has  g^own 
up  about  MontaigTie,  the  chief  works  of  which, 
M.  Malvezin's,  Al.  Griin's  and  M.  Bonnc- 
fou's,  can  be  known  only  to  a  few  specialists 
among  us.  Mr.  Lowndes  is  not  exactly  an 
investigator  at  first  hand;  but  he  is  what  we 
wanted  even  more,  a  cool  and  critical  ex- 
aminer of  what  the  essayist's  countrymen 
have  done  to  elucidate  his  life  and  work.  He 
has  gone  with  them,  or  rather  after  them, 
to  the  sources,  and  gone  with  an  awakened 
judgment,  correcting  their  inferences  and 
drawing  his  own  with  independence  and  so- 
briety. His  book  is,  therefore,  far  more  than 
a  recapitulation  of  other  people's  labours. 
His  grasp  of  the  man's  character  is  firm;  and 
out  of  the  few  facts  actually  known  he  has 
virtually  made  a  new  biography.  At  least,  he 
has  shown  Montaigne,  the  subject  of  many 
private  experiments  in  education,  and  the  par- 
ticipator in  the  great  educational  revival  of 
his  time,  to  be  something  of  a  rebel  against 
all  systems,  and  a  sceptic  in  this  more  even 
than  in  other  matters.  Just  how  far  and  how 
little  he  was  a  courtier,  just  how  his  ideals  and 
his  practice  of  citizenship  and  public  work 
were  at  variance,  has  never  been  so  plausibly 
and  precisely  stated  before. 

On  the  critical  side  it  is  a  singularly  able 
and  an  original  book.  There  is  hardly  a  su- 
perficial word  in  it.  There  is  no  rhapsody. 
It  will  not  satisfy  the  new  enthusiast,  perhaps. 
as  docs  Emerson's  eloquent  and  somewhat 
fanciful  essay.  But  whether  one  likes  it  or 
not,  the  truth  lies  mainly  in  Mr.  Lowndes's 
sober  pages.  One  would  like  to  quote  again 
and  again  to  show  the  points  he  makes,  to 
prove  his  discrimination,  and  the  fine  shades 
of  his  criticism.  To  the  careless  reader  Mon- 
taigne is  a  man  out  of  whose  mouth  any- 
thing can  be  proved.  This  reader  needs  to 
follow  the  composition  of  the  essays  with  this 
elucidator,  who  calls  them  "the  accumulated 
reflexions,  if  not  of  a  lifetime,  at  least  of  a 
whole  maturity  and  age — reflexions  not  modi- 
fied one  by  another,  nor  moulded  to  a  domi- 
nant scheme,  but  set  down  as  occasioned  by 
all  variety  of  incitement,  and  at  often  con- 
siderable intervals  of  time;"  he  needs  to  learn 
that  they  are  a  "progress  of  humours,"  that 
their  writer  is  no  guide  to  opinions,  but  a 
great  master  of  the  practical  methods  of 
thought.  And  Mr.  Lowndes  has  flashed  a 
clear  light  on  Montaigne's  order  of  mind  by 
doubting  whether  he.  "interested  chiefly  in 
those  ultimate  questions  of  life  and  death  to 
which  .science  at  length  admits  herself  un- 
equal, would  have  been  so  much  impressed 
even  had  he  foreseen  the  whole  structure  of 
experiential  knowledge,"  otherwise  modern 
science.  Never  before  has  the  Italian  Journal 
been  used  as  a  "witness  to  Montaigne's  Bo- 
hemianism  and  capacity — not  of  his  time — 
for  purposeless  and  light-hearted  wandering." 


There  can  be  no  serious  fault-finding  with 
the  book.  But  a  few  things  have  surprised 
us.  He  repeats  the  eulogy  of  La  Boetie 
somewhat  conventionally.  La  Boetie  lives 
for  us  still  because  ^lontaigne  loved  and 
idealised  him.  He  was  an  able  man  of  high 
character,  but  he  had  more  of  pedantry  than 
Mr.  Lowndes  will  admit.  Perhaps  his  char- 
acter was  "at  once  stronger  and  more  simple" 
than  his  famous  friend's.  He  ii^'as  safeguarded 
by  his  simplicity:  but  the  comparison  sug- 
gests a  defect  in  Montaigne,  who  yet  would 
not  have  been  Montaigne  had  he  been  simple — 
perhaps  only  a  pettifogging  magristrate.  Then 
his  attitude  to  Christianity  is  somewhat  over- 
elaborately  explained.  There,  indeed,  he  was 
simple.  When  you  have  mentioned  that  the 
essayist  was  always  inclined  to  uphold,  in 
moderation,  existing  things,  you  have  said  all. 
There  is  not  a  line  in  him  that  can  seriously 
be  taken  to  have  a  genuinely  Christian  mean- 
ing. We  think,  too,  there  is  a  good  deal  that 
is  fanciful  in  finding  Montaigne  philosophi- 
cally systematised  in  Descartes.  Then  there 
is  a  needless  insistence  on  his  want  of  exact 
scholarship.  His  plentiful  loose  Latin  and 
his  meagre  Greek  have  served  us  excellently. 
This  is  the  kind  of  criticism  not  worUi 
making  about  imaginative  writers;  and  Mon- 
taigne was  such  as  much  as  if  he  had  used  the 
dramatic  form,  and  Mr.  Lowndes  owns  it. 
And  here  is  a  passage  in  which  more  than 
any  other  in  the  book  we  find  convention  u 
permost  and  the  critical  spirit  astray, 
was  of  that  order  of  mind  which,  however 
readily  active  in  response  to  external  stimu- 
lus, is  wanting  in  the  inner  springs  of  action, 
and.  having  neither  the  co-ordinating  nor  the 
volitional  impulse,  is  content  to  accept  the 
world  fragmentarily,  as  it  is  presented  in  ex- 
perience, and  seeks  neither  to  remould  it  in 
actuality  to  an  ideal  nor  to  reduce  it  to  unity 
of  thought.  His  was  the  order  of  mind  that 
falls  into  place  naturally  as  a  spectator,  not  as 
an  actor  in  life,  etc."  This  sounds  almost 
like  a  complaint.  Whether  it  be  such  or  not. 
is  it  accurate?  Is  it  not  mostly  empty  words? 
What  is  meant  by  "action?"  Montaigne  took 
his  place  among  the  workers,  the  actors — 
though  in  a  debonair  and  unobtrusive 
fashion — when  he  set  the  example  of  clear 
judgment,  when  he  set  the  fashion  of  realism 
in  the  attitude  towards  existence.  His  obser- 
vation of  life  brought  material  to  his  sing^u- 
larly  active  and  inciting  mind.  If  he  had  set 
about  reforming  the  world — the  little  scrap  of 
world  within  the  most  gihed  vision — would 
his  notions  have  been  less  fragmentary? 
They  would  not  have  been  less  consciously 
so.  True,  he  is  with  all  the  natural  science 
pioneers  in  his  fragmentary  contributions  to 
knowledge.  But  neither  was  he,  nor  are  they, 
of  necessity,  intellectually  "content  to  accept 
the  world  fragmentarily,"  though  they  may 
be  so,  as  Montaigne  was,  by  temperament. 
The  passage  simply  means  that  he  did  not 
invent  a  system  which  would  vaguely  contain 
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the  world,  otherwise  the  contents  of  the  in- 
ventor's imaginings.  But  he  dug  diligently 
in  his  own  little  garden,  and  his  system  of 
cultivation  is  still  that  in  use  by  such  active 
observers  of  life  as  are  more  concerned  with* 
truth  than  with  sentiment. 

These  are  meagre  criticisms;  but  a  careful 
reading  of  Mr.  Lowndes's  book  has  called 
for  none  more  serious. 

JEROME  SAVONAROLA:  a  Sketch.    By  Rev.  J.  L. 
O'Neil,  O.  P.    BoBton:  Marlier,  Callanan  Sk  Co. 

Evidently  the  last  word  has  not  been 
written  of  Savonarola.  There  has  been  no 
lack  of  them — rather  too  many  for  intelligible 
discrimination — but  they  have  been  conten- 
tious, as  Mirandola's,  or  partisan,  as  Vasari's. 
Villari  in  his  exhaustive  and  contem- 
poraneous biography  presents  him  as  the  poli- 
tician, and  George  Eliot  in  Romola,  and  Mrs. 
Oliphant,  in  The  Makers  of  Florence,  veil  him 
in  a  glamour  of  sentiment  and  poetic  charm. 

Luther  said  that  humanity  was  like  a 
drunken  peasant,  always  ready  to  fall  from  his 
horse  on  one  side  or  the  other.  It  is  still  in 
a  maudlin  state  concerning  the  great  friar 
whose  name  once  stood  for  Florence,  and  of 
whom  the  years,  seemingly,  never  tire. 
Through  four  centuries  he  has  projected  him- 
self, the  same  inscrutable  figure  that  Florence 
knew  and  loved  and  hated.  Strife  usually 
ceases  with  death,  but  concerning  Savonarola 
the  public  mind  of  to-day  is  in  much  the  same 
temper  as  it  was  in  those  Florentine  days, 
when  the  ringing  words  of  the  preacher  had 
Jesus  Christ  acclaimed  King  and  Ruler  of 
Florence,  and  when  he  incited  a  frenzy  so  in- 
flamed and  inflaming  that  it  lit  the  fagots  for 
his  own  destruction. 

For  the  man  towered  above  the  preacher, 
even  as  his  goodness  towered  over  corrupt 
and  tyrannised  Florence. 

That  fair  city  was  the  background  for  fig- 
ures that  stand  out  as  strongly  and  distinctly 
— Michelangelo  with  his  mighty  disdain, 
Dante  with  his  gloomy  pride,  the  Medici  in 
gorgeous,  passionate  power;  around  these 
no  uncertain  light  wavers.  It  is  Savonarola 
alone  who  remains  impenetrable,  profound,  in 
stern  yet  saintly  mystery,  still  challenging 
mankind  to  reduce  him  to  human  measure- 
ment, to  say  how  much  was  man,  how  much 
saint,  politician  or  ecclesiastic. 

The  latest  contribution  to  Savonarolan  lit- 
erature does  not  altogether  answer  this.  It 
does  not  essay  to  do  so.  Father  O'Neil 
handles  his  subject  conservatively,  and,  in  par- 
ticular points,  convincingly,  but  as  a  priest, 
and  son  of  the  Church,  he  cannot  be  expected 
to  speak  ex  cathedra.  Neither  can  he,  as  a 
Dominican,  and,  therefore,  a  spiritual  kins- 
man of  the  prior,  divest  his  pen  of  sympa- 
thetic championship. 

He  calls  him  the  moral  and  political  re- 
generator of  Florence,  but  he  does  not  at- 
tempt to  explain  or  to  defend  his  insubor- 
dination and  defiance  to  the  Pope.  He 
concedes,  however,  the  personal  and  political 
animosity  of  the  pontiff  toward  the  friar,  who 
had  become  the  political  and  ecclesiastical 
storm-centre  of  the  day.  Of  the  Pope's 
known  dissoluteness  he  has  nothing  to  say. 


The  purpose  and  tendency  of  the  book  seem 
to  be  a  protest  against  "letting  the  devil  have 
all  the  good  tunes" — to  refute  the  claim  that 
Savonarola  was  the  forerunner  of  Luther. 

It  is  the  i£schylean  presumption  that  the 
highest  tribunal  upon  earth  is  the  collective 
conscience  of  humanity.  In  this  way  Father 
O'Neil  presents  his  plea,  with  copious  esti- 
mates of  Catholic  and  non- Catholic  writers, 
establishing  the  catholicity  of  t\\%  friar  even 
by  the  voice  of  the  enemies  of  the  Church. 

Considered  apart  from  its  evident  purpose, 
the  book  is  a  concise  and  coherent  summary 
of  the  life  and  writings  of  Savonarola  and  as  a 
brief  insight  into  those  stirring  times.  A 
valuable  bibliography  is  appended.  On  the 
whole,  this  sketch  goes  far  toward  presenting 
a  faithful  picture  of  the  spiritual  and  human 
qualities  of  the  friar,  concerning  whom  the 
Papal  successor  of  his  Papal  executioner  said: 
**In  Heaven  I  shall  know  the  explanation  of 
three  great  mysteries:  The  Immaculate  Con- 
ception; the  suppression  of  the  Society  of 
Jesus;  the  death  of  Savonarola.  Saint,  schis- 
matic or  heretic,  ignorant  vandal  or  Christian 
artist,  prophet  or  charlatan,  champion  of  the 
Roman  Church  or  apostle  of  emancipated  Italy 
— which  was  Savonarola?" 

Perhaps  it  is  not  for  either  priest  or  lay- 
man to  answer. 

IN   THE   FORBIDDEN  LAND.     An  account   of   a 

Journey  into  Tibet.    By  A.  Henry  Savage  Landor. 
llustrated.     New  York:  Harper  &   Bros,     a  vols. 
I9.00. 

It  is  a  thousand  pities  Mr.  Landor's  book  is 
true.  We  bear  a  distinct  grudge  against  the 
mass  of  government  inquiries,  reports  and  de- 
positions, all  duly  signed,  sealed  and  wit- 
nessed, and  printed  in  the  appendix  for  the 
confirmation  of  the  aforesaid  narrative.  It  is 
so  little  use  as  a  travel  book,  and  it  would  have 
made  such  excellent  fiction.  The  mere  pic- 
ture of  "A  Perilous  Passage"  would  have  real- 
ised a  fortune  on  an  illustrated  cover.  Im- 
agine climbing  for  forty  or  fifty  feet  across 
the  face  of  a  perpendicular  precipice  worn 
smooth  by  the  action  of  the  water  and  slip- 
pery with  drizzling  rain,  hanging  on  by  toe- 
and  finger-nails  to  tiny  holes  a  few  inches 
deep,  cut  at  intervals  of  three  or  four  feet 
along  the  rock-face,  and  then  continuing  the 
journey  on  a  ledge  "five  or  six  inches  wide!" 
And  that  was  only  one  of  many  feats,  equally 
miraculous,  beside  which  even  the  tortures 
seem  ineffective  and  tame. 

Seriously,  the  value  of  the  book  as  a  record 
of  travel  is  considerably  discounted  by  the 
lack  of  precision  as  to  localities  and  dates. 
Finding  no  map  in  the  first  volume  we  con- 
scientiously procured  one,  only  to  pore  over 
it  in  vain.  And  even  when  we  at  last  discov- 
ered Mr.  Landor's  map  snugly  tucked  away 
at  the  end  of  Volume  II.,  it  was  little  help  to 
us,  for,  as  the  chapters  go  on,  we  find  our 
hero  so  busy  telling  us  what  he  said  and  did 
that  he  forgets  to  mention  where  he  was 
when  he  had  the  racy  conversations  he  re- 
ports. In  short,  we  advise  the  reader  to  neg- 
lect the  map,  to  search  for  no  information,  to 
decline  to  be  instructed,  and  to  read  simply 
for  entertainment,  and.  if  he  will,  for  sensa- 
tion.   Let  him  dip  into  the  book  anywhere. 
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and  he  will  not  fail  to  light  upon  some  lively 
passage  that  will  amuse  and  interest  him.  Take, 
for  example,  the  story  of  the  bewitched  sponge. 
Mr.  Landor's  bath  sponge  had  been  lost  for 
some  time  and  was  found   (its  owner  being 
meanwhile  tied  up  in  a  kind  of  rough  and  ready 
rack),    crushed   flat  and   dry    beneath    hea\'y 
cases.     It  happened  to  be  thrown  into  a  pool 
of  water,  whereupon  Mr.   Landor  turned  his 
head  (so  much  freedom  of  motion  being  left 
him),    and   addressed   his   faithful   fungus   in 
English  with  the  air  of  one  uttering  an  incan- 
tation.   And  behold,  a  prodigy!    As  he  spoke 
louder  and  louder,  the  sponge,  absorbing  the 
moisture,  swelled  to  a  larger  and  larger  size 
until   at   last   the  Tibetans,   panic-stricken   at 
the  weird  and  awful  spectacle,  took  to  their 
heels  and  ran.     Of  course  they  dared  not  kill 
a  magician  of  such  occult  power,  and  when 
they  found  that  his  fingers,  as  became  an  un- 
canny person,  were  webbed  higher  than  other 
people's,  they  recognised  frankly  that  he  was 
unkillable.     And  no  wonder!     We  are  forced 
to  the  same  conclusion.     For,  short  of  abso- 
lutely chopping  him  in  pieces,  the  Tibetans 
did  their  best  to  put  an  end  to  his  life.     In 
fact,    Mr.    Landor   may   now   feel   assured   of 
length  of  days,  for  having  survived  what  he 
has  done,  he  will  find  no  danger  or  disease 
that   civilisation   can   threaten   worth   even   a 
passing   fear.     But   dangers,   tortures,   suffer- 
ings, horrors,  Mr.  Landor  is  racy  through  it 
all.     He  has  his  quip  ready  upon  the  rack,  his 
jest  as  he  slides  helpless  towards  the  torrent. 
Nothing  checks  his   gaiety  of  spirits  or  his 
flow  of  gentle  sarcasm.     And  if  we  take  him 
on  his  own  terms  and  meet  him  in  another 
mood  than  that  of  gloomy  condolence,  let  it 
not  be  ascribed  to  levity  or  lack  of  feeling, 
but  rather  to  a  sympathy  of  the  higher  sort. 

THE  GREAT  SALT  LAKE  TRAIL.  By  Colonel  Henry 
Inman  and  Colonel  WilHam  F.  Cody  ("  Buffalo  Bill.  '^) 
New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co.   $3.50. 

Colonel  Inman's  previous  work  on  The  Old 
Santa  Fe  Trail  has  won  for  his  second  book, 
in   which    he   has   the   assistance   of   Colonel 
Cody,  a  hearty  welcome  and  a  ready  hearing. 
The  present  volume  on  The  Great  Salt  Lake 
Trail  does  not  fall  behind  the  story  already 
told  of  that  oldest  of  primitive  highways  to 
far-off  Santa  Fe,  in  romantic  interest,  in  his- 
torical value  and  in  stirring  and  graphic  nar- 
ration.    There   are   seven    historic   trails,    we 
are  told,  crossing  the  great  plains  of  the  in- 
terior of  this  continent,  and  none  of  these, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Santa   Fe,   has  a 
more   stirring   and   exciting   story   than   that 
known   as    the    Salt    Lake   Trail.     Over   this 
historical   highway  the   Mormons  passed   on 
their  lonely  pilgrimage  to  the  valley  of  that 
vast  inland  sea,  where  by  its  shores  they  built 
their  marvellous  city.     Over  this  route,  too, 
went  more  than  one  world-renowned  expedi- 
tion on  its  way  to  the  heart  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  and  beyond  to  the  blue   Pacific. 
Over  the  same  old  trackless  waste  lumbered 
the  once-famous  Overland  stage  long  before 
the  days  of  the  railroad  and  the  telegraph. 
Here  as  a  boy  "BuflFalo  Bill"  began  his  re- 
markable career,  which  has  made  him  a  con- 
ipicuous    and    picturesque    American    figure. 
omding  with  the  era  of  the  trapper,  the  scout, 


the  savage,  and  the  emigrant,  and  with  the 
adventures  which  marked  the  long  and  weary 
marches.  The  Great  Salt  Lake  Trail,  like  its 
predecessor,  combines  history  and  romance, 
authentic  data  and  camp-fire  yarns,  making 
this  and  the  companion  volume  the  most  de- 
lightful and  entertaining  reading  of  their  kind 
we  have  enjoyed  since  the  Leather  Stocking 
Tales.  The  illustrations  in  photogravure 
and  in  the  text,  and  a  map  of  the  Trail,  en- 
hance the  picturesqueness  of  the  volumes. 

MAIDS,  WIVES  AND  BACHELORS.    Bv  Amelia  E. 
Barr.    New  York:  Dodd.  Mead  ft  Co.    Ii'.as. 

It  is  unfamiliar  to  find  Mrs.  Barr  writing 
other  than  fiction,  but  the  work  bears  the 
well-known  characteristics  marking  every- 
thing from  her  pen. 

It  is  not  easy  to  designate  in  a  word  the 
character  of  this  new  volume.  The  papers 
composing  it  are  mostly  too  slight  to  be 
called  essays,  and  the  topics  are  various  and 
of  most  dissimilar  humour,  some  merry, 
some  sober  and  some  serious.  Most  of  them 
have  to  do  with  social  and  domestic  matters 
and  the  relation  of  women  and  girls  thereto. 
The  part  played  by  the  bachelor  is  so  small 
that  it  hardly  seems  worth  while  to  have  made 
mention  of  him  at  all.  In  these  sketches,  as 
in  most  of  the  author's  stories,  the  appeal  is 
to  the  woman,  especially  to  the  wife  and 
mother.  The  longest,  the  most  important 
and  perhaps  the  most  notable  of  the  papers 
composing  the  book  is  that  on  "Good  and 
Bad  Mothers."  It  seems  more  carefully 
thought  out  than  the  slighter  papers;  it  reiter- 
ates many  established  truths  that  are  apparently 
falling  into  disuse,  and  it  states  some  rather 
startling  new  ones,  all  of  which  most  mothers 
may  read  and  ponder  to  the  advantage  of 
present  and  future  generations.  There  is  no 
mincing  of  matters.  Mrs.  Barr  speaks  out 
fearlessly,  uttering  her  condemnation  of  the 
faithless,  fashionable  mother  who  leaves  her 
duty  to  the  hired  nurse.  There  is  a  bold 
showing  of  the  consequences  of  the  falsity  of 
such  mothers.  "Society  will  have  the  bill  to 
pay  as  well  as  the  cruel  mother.  These  neg- 
lected children,  whatever  their  birth,  come 
really  from  the  dangerous  classes  and  have  a 
likelihood  to  drift  there.  For  the  first  moral 
training  of  a  child  is  the  most  important  of  all, 
and  in  these  cases  it  is  given  by  women  gross 

both  through  ignorance  and  vice 

Bad  language,  bad  habits,  hatred,  petty  con- 
ciliations, meanness  of  every  kind  are  in  the 
curriculum  of  any  nursery  left  in  the  care  of 
the  women  usually  found  in  charge." 

It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  the 
book  as  a  whole  is  anything  like  so  g^im 
as  this  citation  would  indicate.  Wit  and 
humour  brighten  many  of  the  papers,  and  in 
the  religious  flirts — "those  demure  lilies  of  the 
ecclesiastical  garden" — the  poetic  quality  of 
the  author's  fiction  will  be  recognised  with  a 
smile.  And  like  her  stories,  all  these  papers 
breathe  a  beautiful,  wholesome  spirit — there 
is  no  bar  sinister  anywhere. 

THE  BIBLIOTAPH,  AND  OTHER  PEOPLE.     By 
Leon  H.  Vincent.    Boston:  Houghton,  Mifflin  ft  Ca 

Six  of  the  ten  papers  which  make  up  this 
volume  are  reprinted  from  the  AtknUie 
Monthly  and  other  periodicals;  the  remaining 
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four  are  published  for  the  first  time.  A  large 
part  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  the  Bibliotaph — 
one  of  the  rarest  specimens,  doubtless,  of  the 
great  biblio  family — and  we  readily  accept 
the  statement  that  the  portrait  drawn  is  "not 
wholly  imaginary,"  for  the  vigorous  person- 
ality of  this  particular  book-burier  is  most 
convincing.  Readers  of  these  essays  will 
surely  be  indebted  to  Mr.  Vincent  for  intro- 
ducing them  to  his  Bibliotaph  and  initiating 
them  into  some  of  his  mysterious  ways. 
When  one  learns  that  he  was  homeless,  a 
bachelor,  and  a  wanderer,  one  is  inclined  to 
feel  sorry  for  him,  but  a  further  acquaintance 
brings  to  light  the  fact  that  any  such  senti- 
ment as  pity  is  quite  out  of  place  when  ap- 
plied to  this  genial  Bibliotaph,  who  made 
friends  wherever  he  went.  It  is  recorded 
that  "he  bought  books  freely,  never  disputed 
a  price,  and  laid  down  his  cash  with  the  air  of 
a  man  who  believes  that  unspent  money  is 
the  root  of  all  evil."  If  there  must  be  Biblio- 
taphs,  it  is  to  be  regretted  (more  especially 
by  book-sellers)  that  such  large-hearted  and 
large-minded  representatives  of  the  species 
are  not  more  common  in  our  day  and  gener- 
ation. 

The  "other  people"  in  this  book  are 
Thomas  Hardy,  John  Keats,  John  Lyly,  Dr. 
Priestly,  Gautier  and  Stevenson.  Mr.  Vin- 
cent's essays  are  really  "appreciations,"  and 
will  be  most  welcome  to  every  admirer  of 
these  various  writers  in  poetry,  fiction  and 
euphuism;  to  the  critic  they  are  not  of  so 
much  value,  but  then  the  critic  prefers  to 
write  about  such  people  rather  than  read 
about  them.  Mr.  Vincent  writes  with  a  pleas- 
ing and  genial  pen,  and  what  he  says  is  in- 
forming and  entertaining. 

HOME  LIFE  IN  COLONIAL  DAYS.  By  Alice  Morge 
Earle.    New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co.    $2.50. 

A  word  is  sufficient  to  that  numerous  class 
who  know  Mrs.  Earle's  work  in  the  -Colonial 
field,  and  how  she  makes  the  dead  past  live 
and  brings  back  the  spirit  of  other  days, 
when  it  becomes  necessary  to  announce  a 
new  book  from  her  delightful  pen.  Things 
quaint  and  queer,  "real  things,  works  and 
happenings  of  old  times,"  are  here  "gathered 
by  the  author,"  and  illustrated  from  photo- 
graphs of  rare  relics,  curious  articles  and 
scenes.  "The  pictures  are  the  symbols  of 
years  of  careful  research,  patient  investiga- 
tion and  constant  watchfulness."  The  book, 
as  are  all  Mrs.  Earle*s  books,  is  the  result  of 
great  painstaking  and  tremendous  industry. 
The  publishers  have  recognised  her  labours 
commensurately  by  reproducing  the  photo- 
graphs with  skill  and  clearness  of  detail,  and 
in  giving  the  book  a  beautiful  and  substantia] 
setting.  The  cover  design  in  imitation  of 
a  sampler  stamped  on  buckram  is  especially 
pleasing. 

HISTORIC  TOWNS  OF  NEW  ENGLAND.  Edited 
by  Lyman  P.  Powell.  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons.    $3.50. 

This  is  the  first  of  a  projected  series  of 
volumes  on  American  historic  towns  which 
the  editor  has  planned,  and  a  wholesome  avo- 
cation during  the  infrequent  leisure  hours  of  a 
busy  minister's  life.      A  series  of  illustrated 


volumes  on  American  Historic  Towns,  edited 
with  intelligence,  would  prove  a  unique  and 
important  contribution  to  historical  literature. 
To  the  pious  pilgrim  to  historic  shrines  the 
series  would,  perhaps,  give  the  perspective 
that  every  pilgrim  needs,  and  furnish  informa- 
tion that  no  guide-book  ever  offers.  To  those 
who  have  to  stay  at  home  the  illustrated 
volumes  would  present  some  compensation 
for  the  sacrifice,  and  would  help  to  satisfy 
a  recognised  need."  The  scope  and  object 
of  the  editor  will  be  gathered  from  this  ex- 
tract from  his  preface,  but  it  needs  the  book 
itself  to  give  any  adequate  idea  of  the  inter- 
esting manner  in  which  he  has  realised  his 
scheme  so  far  in  this  initial  volume.  Mr. 
George  Perry  Morris,  associate  editor  of  the 
Congregationalist,  writes  a  very  interesting  and 
delightful  introduction,  and  other  New  Eng- 
land writers  of  note  contribute  to  the  various 
chapters.  The  book,  with  its  numerous  pic- 
tures, its  fine  presswork  and  binding,  is  a  very 
attractive  production. 

MISS  AMERICA.  Bv  Alexander  Black.  With  75 
illustrations.  New  York:  Charles  Scrlbner's  Sons. 
$2.50. 

Mr.  Black's  new  book  wins  at  once  from 
the  beauty  of  its  bookmaking;  you  know  you 
will  like  it  before  you  open  it.  And  then,  the 
numerous  pen  and  camera  sketches  of  Miss 
America — favoured  damsel — in  all  her  moods 
and  phases,  in  her  very  various  activities,  out- 
doors and  indoors,  captivate  the  reader  and 
make  him  prouder,  if  possible,  of  that  fear- 
ful and  wonderful  product — the  American 
Girl.  Mr.  Black  has  hit  on  an  entertaining 
topic,  and  he  handles  it  shrewdly,  wisely, 
sometimes  wittily,  oftentimes  piquantly,  and 
seldom  without  humour.  But  the  book  will 
in  all  probability  be  most  prized  and  valued 
for  its  interesting  and  varied  illustrations  of 
the  American  Girl.  It  is  especially  in  the  use 
of  the  camera  that  Mr.  Black  appeals,  and  his 
work  in  this  volume  shows  a  distinct  artistic 
advance  over  his  previous  results  in  this  field. 

A  STUDY  OF  MARY  WOLLSTONECRAFT,  and  the 
Rights  of  Women.  By  Emma  Rauschenbusch- 
Clough,  Ph.D.    New  York:  Longmans,  Green  Sk  Co. 

This  study  is  based  on  an  academic  disser- 
tation on  the  subject,  presented  by  Miss 
Rauschenbusch-Clough  for  her  doctor's  de- 
gree at  Bern.  It  still  bears  the  mark  of  its 
origin,  in  its  effort  after  a  completeness  which 
results  in  a  want  of  proportion.  All  the  ex- 
isting lives  have  been  made  use  of,  and  though 
nothing  of  importance  is  g^iven  that  is  not  re- 
corded by  Godwin  or  Mrs.  Pennell  or  Mr. 
Paul,  the  work  of  the  latest  biographer  is  an 
excellent  summary.  To  what  extent  Mary 
Wollstonecraft  influenced  women  of  other 
countries  has  been  more  carefully  examined 
here  than  previously.  The  tone  of  apology 
for  her  work,  life,  and  opinions  is  at  this  time 
of  day  a  mistake,  and  so  is  the  importance  at- 
tached to  her  views  on  certain  subjects  on 
which  she  had  not  thought  very  profoundly, 
in  which  she  made  to  pretensions  to  be  a 
specialist.  In  fact,  Miss  Rauschenbusch- 
Clough  has  carefully  amassed  the  material  out 
of  which  the  perfect  monograph  may  yet  be 
written. 
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EASTERN    LETTER. 
New  York,  December  i,  1898. 

The  month's  publications  were  much  less 
numerous  than  those  of  October,  but  with  a 
good  variety  of  subjects  and  many  titles, 
which  will  reach  large  sales.  In  fiction,  The 
Associate  Hermits,  by  Frank  R.  Stockton; 
Gloria  Mundi,  by  Harold  Frederic,  and  After- 
wards, by  Ian  Maclaren,  were  among  the 
most  prominent.  Miscellaneous  subjects  were 
particularly  well  represented.  The  Story  of 
the  Revolution,  by  Henry  Cabot  Lodge;  Es- 
says on  Work  and  Culture,  by  Hamilton  W. 
Mabie,  and  several  new  books  relating  to  the 
recent  war  with  Spain,  including  The  San- 
tiago Campaign,  by  Maj.-Gen.  Joseph  Wheeler, 
being  noticeable.  New  juveniles  and  illus- 
trated books  for  the  holidays  were  plentiful; 
among  the  former  were  those  of  Kirk  Mon- 
roe, Martha  Finley,  W.  O.  Stoddard,  Laura 
E.Richards  and  Harry  Castlemon,  while  of  the 
latter  the  new  editions  of  The  Beginnings  of 
New  England,  The  Choir  Imnsible,  The  Fair 
God,  The  Pilgrim's  Progress  and  The  House  of 
the  Seven  Gables  will  be  very  popular  for 
Christmas  gifts.  In  this  connection  may  also 
be  mentioned  Sketches  and  Cartoons,  by  Gib- 
son, and  the  new  volumes  of  illustrations  by 
Thulstrup,  Johnson  and  Granville-Smith. 
The  Day's  Work  continues  its  remarkable  sale, 
and  bids  fair  to  be  the  leading  book  for  the 
entire  fall  season.  Roden's  Corner,  The  Battle 
of  the  Strong,  and  The  Adventures  of  Francois 
are  also  in  great  demand.  Mr.  Dooley:  In 
Peace  and  in  War,  is  rapidly  coming  to  the  front 
with  the  claim  of  being  the  most  amusing 
book  of  the  year.  Cyrano  de  Bergcrac,  The 
Christian  and  A  Lady  of  Quality,  owing  to  the 
impetus  derived  from  the  production  of  the 
dramatised  versions,  are  still  selling  rapidly, 
and  to  these  may  now  be  added  The  Adven- 
ture of  the  Lady  Ursula  and  The  Little  Min- 
ister, especially  in  the  Maude  Adams  edition. 

Such  substantial  books  as  Northward,  by 
Peary;  Through  Asia,  by  Sven  Hedin;  In  the 
Forbidden  Land,  by  A.  H.  S.  Landor;  Bis- 
marck, by  Dr.  Moritz  Busch,  and  A  Constitu- 
tional History  of  the  American  People,  by  Fran- 
cis Newton  Thorpe,  are  being  favourably  re- 
ceived. 

Religious  literature  is  always  called  for  at 
this  time  of  year,  but  at  present  the  demand 
is  mostly  for  the  daily  text  and  year  book- 
lets, together  with  the  helps  for  the  Sunday 
school  lessons  of  the  coming  year,  of  which 
Peloubefs  Notes  is  the  most  popular.  Com- 
mentaries on  the  Gospel  of  St.  John,  such  as 
Ryle's  Notes,  are  also  called  for  this  year. 

The  encyclopedia  and  dictionary  trade  is  a 
feature  of  the  season's  business.  Webster's 
International  and  Funk  and  Wagnall's  Stand- 
ard Dictionary,  together  with  an  abridgement 
of  the  latter.  The  Students'  Standard  Diction- 
ary,  are  the  accepted  authorities  now  used. 


Business  generally  has  continued  brisk,  in- 
creasing in  volume  as  the  holidays  draw  near. 
Text-book  sales  are  naturally  light,  but  in- 
clude an  unusual  demand  for  works  teach- 
ing Spanish,  and  particularly  for  El  Maestro 
de  Ingles,  a  Spanish-English  grammar  for 
Spaniards,  which  is  being  exported  in  quan- 
tities to  Cuba,  Porto  Rico  and  even  Spain  it- 
self. Library  trade  is  strong  in  all  depart- 
ments of  literature. 

The  following  were  the  best  selling  books 
during  the  past  month: 

The  Day's  Work.  By  Rudyard  Kiplmg. 
$L50. 

The  Battle  of  the  Strong.  By  Gilbert 
Parker.    $1.50. 

Roden's    Corner.    By     H.     S.     Merriman. 

$1.75. 

Cyrano  de  Bergerac.  By  Edmond  Rostand. 
50  cents  and  $1.00. 

Red  Rock.     By  T.   Nelson  Page.    $L50. 

The  Adventures  of  Frangois.  By  S.  Weir 
Mitchell.    $1.50. 

The  Red  Axe.     By  S.  R.  Crockett.    $1.50. 

The  Christian.  By  Hall  Caine.  Paper,  50 
cents;  cloth,  $1.50. 

The  Little  Minister.  By  J.  M.  Barrie. 
$1.00  and  $2.50. 

Gloria  Mundi.    By  Harold  Frederic.   $1.50. 

David  Harum.  By  Edward  Noyes  Wes- 
cott.    $1.50. 

Penelope's  Progress.  By  Kate  Douglas 
Wiggin.    $1.25. 

Sketches  and  Cartoons.  By  Charles  Dana 
Gibson.    $5.00. 

Ave  Roma  Immortalis.  By  F.  Marion 
Crawford.    $6.00  net. 

The  Choir  Invisible.  By  James  Lane  Allen. 
Illustrated.    $2.50. 


WESTERN  LETTER. 

Chicago,  Dec.  i,  1898. 

The  approach  of  the  holiday  season  finds 
western  booksellers  in  an  optimistic  humour. 
Everyone  is  preparing  for  a  lively  time,  pres- 
ent conditions  and  future  indications  fully 
warranting  the  inference  that  the  "rush"  dur- 
ing the  few  days  preceding  Christmas  will  tax 
all  resources. 

A  remarkable  point  in  connection  with  the 
publishing  output  this  year  is  that  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  preparations  for  autumn 
books  were  in  a  decidedly  backward  condition 
at  midsummer,  yet  the  work  has  been  pushed 
with  such  remarkable  energy  that  practically 
all  the  season's  important  books  were  in  the 
hands  of  the  trade  by  the  middle  of  Novem- 
ber. This  is  all  the  more  wonderful  when  the 
immense  volume  and  the  high  quality  of  the 
literary  productions  this  year  is  considered. 

The  most  popular  book  of  the  hour  is  Cyr- 
ano de  Bergerac,  which,  strictly  speaking,  is 
scarcely  a  book  at  all,  as  the  term  is  generally 
understood.    Considering  the  enormous  sale* 
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of  this  play,  and  the  recent  appearance  in  book 
form  of  the  Ambassador^  by  John  Oliver 
Hobbes,  and  The  Adventure  of  the  Lady  Ursula, 
by  Anthony  Hope,  it  would  seem  that  a  new 
field  is  opening  for  publishers. 

The  next  most  popular  book  is  Kipling's 
The  Day*s  Work,  which  will  in  all  probability 
lead  in  numbers  sold  the  successful  books  of 
1898.  Following  this  The  Battle  of  the  Strong, 
by  Gilbert  Parker,  met  with  a  wonderful  de- 
mand, while  A  Yankee  Volunteer,  by  M.  Imlay 
Taylor,  Second  Thoughts  of  an  Idle  Fellow,  by 
Jerome  K.  Jerome,  Red  Rock,  by  Thomas  Nel- 
son Page,  Rupert  of '  Hentsau,  by  Anthony 
Hope,  Penelope's  Progress,  by  Kate  Douglas 
Wiggin,  The  Castle  Inn,  by  Stanley  J.  Wey- 
man,  and  Gloria  Mundi,  by  Harold  Frederic, 
sold  in  exceedingly  large  numbers.  There  was 
a  good  local  demand  also  for  Mr.  Dooley:  In 
Peace  and  in  War, 

In  the  department  of  solid  literature,  as  dis- 
tinct from  fiction  the  best  selling  books  at 
present  are  Ave  Roma  Immortalis,  by  Marion 
Crawford.  In  the  Forbidden  Land,  by  A.  H.  S. 
Landor,  My  Scrap-Book  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, by  Mrs.  E.  W.  Latimer,  Bismarck:  A 
Memoir,  by  Busch,  and  The  Story  of  the  Revo- 
lution, by  H.  C.  Lodge. 

Juveniles  are,  as  usual  at  this  time  of  the 
year,  quick  selling  stock,  the  new  books  in 
particular  going  very  well.  Among  the  lead- 
ing favourites  are  Elsie  on  the  Hudson,  by 
Martha  Finley,  Child  Rhymes,  by  Riley,  and 
General  Nelson* s  Scout,  by  Byron  A.  Dunn. 

This  is  evidently  a  "Rubaiyat"  year,  the  de- 
mand for  the  numerous  editions  of  this  famous 
work,  which  range,  by  the  way,  from  $25.00  to 
10  cents,  being  extraordinary. 

Among  books  which  are  selling  chiefly  on 
account  of  the  illustrations  they  contain,  the 
most  popular  are  the  various  volumes  by  Gib- 
son, Nicholson,  Remington  and  Kemble.  So 
far  there  has  been  no  falling  off  from  the  de- 
mand experienced  in  previous  years  for  this 
class  of  books. 

The  best  selling  books  last  month  were: 

The  Day's  Work.  By  Rudyard  Kipling. 
$1.50. 

Cyrano  de  Bergerac.  By  Edmond  Rostand. 
$1.00,  50  cts.,  25  cts. 

The  Battle  of  the  Strong.  By  Gilbert 
Parker.    $1.50. 

A  Yankee  Volunteer.  By  M.  Imlay  Taylor. 
$1.25. 

Rupert  of  Hentzau.  By  Anthony  Hope. 
$1.50. 

Red  Rock.  By  Thomas  Nelson  Page. 
$1.50. 

Second  Thoughts  of  an  Idle  Fellow.  By 
J.  K.  Jerome.    $1.25. 

Penelope's  Progress.  By  Kate  Douglas 
Wiggin.    $1.25. 

Mr.  Dooley  in  Peace  and  in  War.    $1.25. 

The  Gadfly.     By  E.  Voynich.    $1.25. 

The  Girl  at  Cobhurst.  By  F.  R.  Stockton. 
$1.50. 

The  Choir  Invisible.     By  J.  L.  Allen.    $1.50. 

The  Adventures  of  Fran<;ois.  By  S.  Weir 
Mitchell.    $1.50. 

The  King's  Jackal.     By  H.  R.  Davis.  $1.25. 

The  Castle  Inn.  By  Stanley  J.  Weyman. 
$1.50. 


My  Scrap-Book  of  the  French  Revolution. 
By  Mrs.  E.  W.  Latimer.    $2.50. 
Gloria  Mundi.     By  Harold  Frederic.    $1.50. 


ENGLISH  LETTER. 

London,  Oct.  24th  to  Nov.  19th,  1898. 

Business  has  been  brisk  during  the  period 
indicated  above,  quite  as  brisk  as  in  previous 
years.  There  is  still  the  fact  of  lessening 
values  to  be  borne  in  mind,  but  a  number  of 
high-priced  works  are  appearing  this  season, 
the  sales  of  which  may  turn  the  scale  of  re- 
turns in  favour  of  the  present  time.  Foreign 
and  colonial  trade  continues  satisfactory,  the 
popularity  of  English  literature  all  the  world 
over  being  as  great  as  ever. 

Fiction  in  the  form  of  the  six-shilling  novel 
continues  in  great  favour.  No  single  work 
calls  for  notice,  but  the  copies  sold  in  a  month 
would  weigh  several  tons. 

In  issuing  new  books  and  new  editions  the 
publishers'  lists  seem  to  have  no  ending.  Like 
Tennyson's  brook,  they  go  on  for  ever. 
During  one  week  recently  one  hundred  and 
fifty  entirely  new  books  were  shown  to  the 
trade,  and  one  hundred  new  editions. 

Works  on  India  and  Sudan  are  in  good  re- 
quest; such  books,  for  example,  as  Roberts's 
Forty-one  Years  in  India,  Steevens's  With 
Kitchener  to  Khartum,  and  Slatin's  Fire  and 
Sword  in  the  Sudan.  The  cultivation  of  physi- 
cal strength  is  still  very  popular,  to  judge 
from  the  sale  of  books  on  training.  Books 
of  readings  and  recitations,  and  on  indoor 
amusements  are  now  in  their  season.  A  little 
more  attention  is  being  paid  to  theological 
and  religious  works  generally.  The  absence 
of  the  demand  has  been  very  noticeable  for 
some  time  past. 

There  is  a  very  large  business  doing  in 
magazines.  The  Royal,  Harmsworth,  and  Wide 
World  magazines  have  slightly  fallen  off,  but 
are  still  selling  in  large  numbers.  Among 
magazines  for  women  especially,  the  Woman 
at  Home  and  the  Lady's  Realm  must  be  men- 
tioned. 

Juvenile  books  are.  of  course,  doing  a  gp'and 
trade  just  now.  The  picture  books  are  not 
of  a  very  high  grade  of  art;  they  are  princi- 
pally of  the  "Gollywog"  and  **Ugly  Beasts" 
description,  but  they  sell,  and  that  is  the  great 
point.  Books  of  adventure  among  the  In- 
dians, at  sea,  during  the  Indian  Mutiny,  dur- 
ing the  various  wars — these  are  the  favourites 
with  boys.  The  taste  is  everlasting,  and  each 
year  produces  a  fresh  crop.  Several  series  of 
classic  novels  have  been  issued  of  late,  but 
they  have  met  with  a  small  demand.  As  long 
as  people  eat.  so  long  will  cookery  books  be 
required.  There  is  always  a  good  sale  for 
them,  the  most  noticeable  for  the  moment 
being  Meyer's  Practical  Dictionary  of  Cookery. 

The  appended  list  has  been  made  with  much 
care,  and  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  index  to  the 
public  taste: 

Concerning  Isabel  Carnaby.  By  E.  T. 
Fowler.    6s.     (Hodder.) 

The  Castle  Inn.  By  Stanley  J.  Weyman.  6s. 
(Smith.  Elder.) 

Roden's  Corner.  By  H.  S.  Merriman.  6s. 
(Smith,  Elder.) 
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The  Red  Axe.  By  S.  R.  Crockett.  6s. 
(Smith,  Elder.) 

Gloria  Mundi.  By  H.  Frederic.  6s. 
(Heinemann.) 

Mollie's  Prince.  By  R.  N.  Carey.  6s. 
(Hutchinson.) 

The  Fatal  Gift.  By  F.  F.  Moore.  6s. 
(Hutchinson.) 

John  Splendid.  By  N.  Munro.  6s.  (W. 
Blackwood.) 

The  Day's  Work.  By  R.  Kipling.  6s. 
(Macmillan.) 

Mistress  Nancy  Molesworth.  By  J.  Hock- 
ing.   6s.     (Bowden.) 

Windyhaugh.  By  G.  Travers.  6s.  (W. 
Blackwood.) 

Hope  the  Hermit.  By  Edna  Lyall.  6s. 
(Longmans.) 

Rupert  of  Hentzau.  By  A.  Hope.  6s. 
(Arrowsmith.) 

Aylwin.  By  T.  W.  Dunton.  6s.  (Hurst 
&  Blackett.) 


SALES  OF  BOOKS  DURING  THE 

MONTH. 

New  books  in  order  of  demand,  as  sold  be- 
tween November  i,  1898,  and  December  i, 
1898. 

We  guarantee  the  authenticity  of  the  fol- 
lowing lists  as  supplied  to  us,  each  by  leading 
booksellers  in  the  towns  named. 

NEW  YORK,  UPTOWN. 

1.  The     Day's     Work.     By     Kipling.    $1.50. 

(Doubleday  &  McClure.) 

2.  Red  Rock.     By  Page.    $1.50.     (Scribner.) 

3.  Adventures     of     Frangois.     By     Mitchell. 

$1.50.     (Century.) 

4.  The     Castle     Inn.      By     Weyman.     $1.50. 

(Longmans.) 

5.  Battle  of  the   Strong.     By   Parker.    $1.50. 

(Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.) 

6.  Aylwin.    By  Watts-Dunton.   $1.50.    (Dodd, 

Mead  &  Co.) 

NEW  YORK,  DOWNTOWN. 

1.  The     Day's     Work.     By     Kipling.    $1.50. 

(Doubleday  &  McClure.) 

2.  Battle  of  the  Strong.     By   Parker.    $1.50. 

(Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.) 

3.  Red  Rock.    By  Page.    $1.50.     (Scribner.) 

4.  Afterwards.       By     Ian     Maclaren.      $1.50. 

(Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.) 

5.  The     Castle     Inn.      By    Weyman.     $1.50. 

(Longmans,  Green  &  Co.) 

6.  Roden's    Corner.      By    Merriman.     $i.75- 

(Harper.)  , 

ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

1.  Cyrano    de    Bergerac.      By    Rostand.      50 

cents.    (Doubleday  &  McClure.) 

2.  Battle  of  the  Strong,     By  Parker,     $1.50. 

(Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.) 

3.  Gloria  Mundi.  By  Frederic,  $1.50.  (Stone.) 

4.  Day's  Work.     By  Kipling.     $1.50.     (Dou- 

bleday &  McClure.) 

5.  Castle  Inn.     By  Weyman.     $1.50.     (Long- 

mans.) 

6.  Roden's    Corner.      By    Merriman.      $1.75- 

(Harper.) 


ATLANTA,  GA. 

1.  Cyrano    de    Bergerac.      By    Rostand.      50 

cents.     (Doubleday  &  McClure.) 

2.  The    Day's    Work.      By    Kipling.     $1.50. 

(Doubleday  &  McClure.) 

3.  Red  Rock.     By  Page.    $1.50.     (Scribner.) 

4.  Battle  of  the  Strong.     By  Parker.     $1.50. 

(Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.) 

5.  Roden's    Corner.      By    Merriman.      $1.75. 

(Harper.) 

6.  Second  Thoughts  of  an  Idle  Fellow.     By 

Jerome.    $1.50.     (Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.) 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 

1.  The    Day's    Work.      By    Kipling.      $1.50. 

(Doubleday  &  McClure.) 

2.  Roden's    Corner.      By    Merriman.      $1.75. 

(Harper.) 

3.  Afterwards.    By  Maclaren.    $1.50.     (Dodd, 

Mead  &  Co.) 

4.  Second  Thoughts  of  an  Idle  Fellow.     By 

Jerome.    $1.25.    (Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.) 

5.  Hope  the  Hermit.  By  Lyall.  $1.50.  (Long- 

mans.) 

6.  Gallops.     By  Gray.    $1.25.     (Century.) 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

1.  Mr.  Dooley:  In  Peace  and  in  War.    $1.25. 

(Small,  Maynard  &  Co.) 

2.  The    Day's    Work.     By    Kipling.      $1.50. 

(Doubleday  &  McClure.) 

3.  Adventures    of    Fran<;ois.       By     Mitchell. 

$1.50.     (Century.) 

4.  Battle  of  the   Strong.    By    Parker.     $1.50. 

(Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.) 

5.  Home  Life  in  Colonial   Days.     By  Earle. 

$2.50.     (Macmillan.) 
5.  Cyrano  de  Bergerac.    By  Rostand.    Kings- 
bury's Translation.      Cloth.  $1.00;  boards, 
50  cents.     (Lamson,  Wolff e.) 

BUFFALO.  N.  Y. 

1.  The    Day's    Work.      By    Kipling.      $1.50. 

(Doubleday  &  McClure.) 

2.  Battle  of  the  Strong.     By   Parker.    $1.50. 

(Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.) 

3.  Adventures    of    Frangois.      By     Mitchell. 

$1.50.     (Century.) 

4.  Tattle  Tales  of   Cupid.     By   Ford.     $1.25. 

(Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.) 

5.  Great  Love.  By  Burnham.    $1.25.  (Hough- 

ton, Mifflin  &  Co.) 

6.  Roden's    Corner.      By    Merriman.      $1.75. 

(Harper.) 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 

1.  The    Day's    Work.      By    Kipling.      $1.50. 

(Doubleday  &  McClure.) 

2.  A  Yankee  Volunteer.     By  Taylor.     $1.25. 

(McClurg  &  Co.) 

3.  The    Battle    of   the    Strong.      By    Parker. 

$1.50.     (Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.) 

4.  Rupert    of    Hentzau.      By    Hope.      $150. 

(Holt.) 

5.  Red  Rock.     By  Page.     $1.50.     (Scribner.) 

6.  Second  Thoughts  of  an  Idle  Fellow.     By 

Jerome.    $1.25.    (Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.) 

CINCINNATI,  O. 

I.  The    Day's    Work.      By    Kipling.     $1.50. 
(Doubleday  &  McClure.) 
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2.  The  Gadfly.    By  Voynich.    $1.25.     (Holt.} 

3.  The  Adventures  of  Francois.    By  Mitchell. 

$1.50.    (Century.) 

4.  Red  Rock.     By  Page.    $1.50.     (Scribner.) 

5.  Cyrano  de  Bergcrac.    By  Rostand.    50  cts. 

and  $1.00.     (Doubleday  &  McClure.) 

6.  The    Battle    of   the    Strong.      By    Parker. 

$1.50.     (Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.) 

CLEVELAND,  O. 

1.  Cyrano    de    Bergerac.      By    Rostand.     50 

cents.    (Doubleday  &  McClure.) 

2.  The   Da/s    Work.      By    Kipling.      $1.50. 

(Doubleday  &  McClure.) 

3.  Tekla.    By  Barr.    $1.25.    (Stokes.) 

4.  Red  Rock.     Bv  Page.    $1.50.     (Scribner.) 

5.  Adventures    of    Francois.      By    Mitchell. 

$1.50.    (Century.) 

6.  Battle  of  the  Strong.     By  Parker.     $1.50. 

(Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.) 

DETROIT,  MICH. 

1.  The     Day's     Work.     By     Kipling,    $1.50. 

(Doubleday  &  McClure.) 

2.  Worldly  Ways  and  By- Ways.  By  Gregory. 

$1.50.     (Scribner.) 

3.  Red  Rock.     By  Page.    $1.50.     (Scribner.) 

4.  Cyrano    de    Bergerac.    Hall    Translation. 

50  cents.     (Doubleday  &  McClure.) 

5.  Battle  of  the  Strong.    By  Parker.     $1.50. 

(Houffhton,  Mifflin  &  Co.) 

6.  Philippines.    By  Worcester.    $4.00.     (Mac- 

millan.) 

INDIANAPOLIS.  IND. 

1.  When    Knighthood    was    in    Flower.      By 

Caskoden.    $1.50.     (Bowen-Merrill.) 

2.  An    Idyl    of   the   Wabash.      By    Nicholas. 

$1.25.     (Bowen-Merrill.) 

3.  Battle  of  the  Strong.     By  Parker.     $1.50. 

(Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.) 

4.  Red  Rock.     By  Page.    $1.50.     (Scribner.) 

5.  A  Day's  Work.    By  Kipling.  $1.50.    (Dou- 

bleday &  McClure.) 

6.  Adventures    of    Francois.      By    Mitchell. 

$1.50.     (Century.) 

KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

1.  Red  Rock.     By  Page.     $1.50.     (Scribner.) 

2.  Roden's    Corner.       By    Merriman.    $1.50. 

(Harper.) 

3.  Battle  of  the  Strong.     By  Parker.     $1.50. 

(Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.) 

4.  Castle  Inn.     By  Weyman.    $1.50.     (Long- 

mans.) 

5.  Cyrano    de    Bergerac.      By    Rostand.      50 

cents.     (Doubleday  &  McClure.) 

6.  The    Day's    Work.      By    Kipling.     $1.50. 

(Doubleday  &  McClure.) 

LOUISVILLE,  KY. 

1.  Red  Rock.     Bv  Page.     $1.50.     (Scribner.) 

2.  When    Knighthood    was    in    Flower.      By 

Edwin  Caskoden.  $1.50.  (Bowen-Merrill.) 

3.  Second  Thoughts  of  an  Idle  Fellow.     By 

Jerome.    $1.25.     (Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.) 

4.  The    Day's    Work.      By    Kipling.      $1.50. 

(Doubleday  &  McClure.) 


5.  Battle  of  the  Strong.     By  Parker.     $1.50. 

(Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.) 

6.  The     Instinct    of    Step- Fatherhood.       By 

Bell.    $1.25.    (Harper.) 

MEMPHIS,  TENN. 

1.  Cyrano    de    Bergerac.      By    Rostand.      50 

cents.     (Doubleday  &  McClure.) 

2.  The  Gadfly.     By  Voynich.    $1.25.     (Holt.) 

3.  Second  Thoughts  of  an  Idle  Fellow.     By 

Jerome.    $1.25.     (Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.) 

4.  The  Terror.    By  Gras.    $1.50.    (Appleton.) 

5.  Rupert    of    Hentzau.      By    Hope.      $1.50. 

(Holt.) 

6.  Tattle  Tales  of  Cupid.     By  Ford.     $1.25. 

(Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.) 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 

1.  Battle  of  the  Strong.     By  Parker.     $1.50. 

(Houghton.  Mifflin  &  Co.) 

2.  Castle  Inn.     By  Weyman.     $1.50.  (Long- 

mans.) 

3.  Red  Axe.    By  Crockett.   $1.50.     (Harper.) 

4.  Roden's    Corner.      By    Merriman.      $1.75. 

(Harper.) 

5.  Red  Rock.     By  Page.    $1.50.     (Scribner.) 

6.  Tattle  Tales  of  Cupid.     By   Ford.     $1.25. 

(Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.) 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

1.  Red  Rock.     By  Page.     $1.50.     (Scribner.) 

2.  Adventures    of    Francois.       By    Mitchell. 

$1.50.     (Century.) 

3.  Lady  Arabella.    By  Seawell.    $1.50.    (Mac- 

millan.) 

4.  Road     to     Paris.       By     Stephens.      $1.50. 

(Page.) 

5.  Castle  Inn.     By  Weyman.    $1.50.     (Long- 

mans.) 

6.  Tattle    Tales.      By    Ford.     $1.25.     (Dodd, 

Mead  &  Co.) 

PITTSBURG.  PA. 

1.  Battle  of  the  Strong.     By  Parker.    $1.50. 

(Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.) 

2.  Red  Axe.     By  Crockett.    $1.50.    (Harper.) 

3.  Red  Rock.     By  Page.    $1.50.     (Scribner.) 

4.  Castle  Inn.     By  Weyman.    $1.50.     (Long- 

mans.) 

5.  Mr.    Dooley.    $1.25.     (Small,    Maynard   & 

Co.) 

6.  Aylwin.    By  Watts-Dunton.    $1.50.  (Dodd, 

Mead  &  Co.) 

PORTLAND.  ORE. 

1.  The    Day's    Work.      By    Kipling.      $1.50. 

(Doubleday  &  McClure.) 

2.  Cyrano  de  Bergerac.     Hall's  Translation. 

50  cents.    (Doubleday  &  McClure.) 

3.  Hope     the     Hermit.      By     Lyall.      $1.50. 

(Longmans.) 

4.  Red  Rock.     By  Page.    $1.50.     (Scribner.) 

5.  Penelope's  Progress.     By  Wiggin.     $1.25. 

(Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.) 

6.  Roden's     Corner.    By     Merriman.    $1.75. 

(Harper.) 

ROCHESTER.  N.  Y. 

I.  Cyrano  de  Bergerac.     By  Rostand.    50  cts. 
to  $1.25.    (Various.) 
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a.  Battle  of  the  SironK.    By  Parker.     $1.50. 
(HouKhtoo,  Mifflin  &  Co.) 

3.  Castle  Inn.    By    Weyman.    $1.50.  (Long:- 

4.  Afterwards.    By  Maclaren,   $1.50.     (Dodd, 

Mead  &  Co.) 

5.  The     Day's     Work.    By     Kipling.    $1.50. 

(Doubleday  &  McClure.) 

6.  Penelope's   Progress.     By   Wiggin.     $1.25. 

(HoughtOD.  Mifflin  &  Co.) 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 
I.  Castle  Inn.     By  Weyman.    $1.50.     (Long- 

3.  Battle  of  the  Strong.      By   Parker.     $1.50. 
(Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.) 

3.  Gloria  Mundi,  By  Frederic.    Ji.so.  (Stone.) 

4.  Ave    Roma    Immortalis.      By    Crawford. 

$[.50.      Macmillan.) 

5.  Adventures     of     Francois.       By     Mitchell. 

$1.50.     (Century.) 

6.  True  Benjamin  Franklin.   By  Fisher.   $1.50. 

(Lippincott.) 

ST.  PAUL.  MINN. 

1.  The    Day's    Work.      By    Kipling.     51.50. 

(Doubleday  &  McOure.) 

2.  Adventures    of    Francois.      By    Mitchell. 

$1.50.     (Century.) 

3.  Rupert    of    Hem7au.      By    Hope.      ?i.50- 

(Holt.) 

4.  Red  Rock.     By  Page.     $1.50.     (Scribner.) 

5.  Red  Axe.    By  Crockett.    $1.50.    (Han      ' 

6.  Roden's    Corner.      By    Merriman. 

(Harper.) 

SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH. 

1.  The   Great   Sail   Lake  Trail.     By  Inman. 

$3-50.     (MaemiUan.) 

2.  The    Days    Work.      By    Kipling.      $1.50. 

Doubltday  &  McClure,) 

3.  Buccaneer      and     Pirates.       By    Stockton. 

$1,50.    (Macmillan.) 
4.The     Castle       nil.       By     Weyman.       $1.50. 
(Longmans.) 

5.  The  Adventures  oi  Francois.    By  Mitchell. 

$1.50.     (Century.) 

6.  Red  Rock.     By  Page.    $1.50.     (Scribner.) 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 

I.  The    Day's    Work.      By    Kipling.      $1.50. 

(Doubleday  &  McCkire.) 
3.  Essays  on  Work  and  Culture.     By  Mabie. 

$1.25.    (Dodd.  Mead  &  Co.) 
3.  Adventures     of     Francois.      By    Mitchell. 

$1.50.  (Century.) 
(.  Second  Thoughts  of  an  Idle   Fellow.     By 

Jerome.    $1.25.     (Dodd.  Mead  &  Co.) 
5.  Castle  Inn.     By  Weyman.     $1.50.     (Long- 


larper.) 
^1.75. 


3.*The  Red  Axe.    By  Crockett    75  cts.  and 

S1.2S.    (Copp-Clark  Co.) 
4.'The  Day's  Work,    By  Kipling.  75  cts.  atnd 

$1,50.     (Morang.) 
S.'The    Castle    Inn,      By   Merriman.     75    cts. 

and  $1.25.     (Copp-Clark  Co.) 
6.«Yellow  Danger.     By   Shiel.     75  cts.     {To- 

roto  News  Co.) 

TOLEDO.  O. 

1.  Adventures    of     Francois,      By    Mitchell. 

$1.50.     (Century.  ) 

2.  Battle  of  the  Strong.     By  Parker.     $1.50. 

(Houghton.  Mifflin  &  Co.) 

3.  Roden's    Corner.       By    Merriman.      $1.75. 

(Harper.) 

4.  Red  Axe.     By  Crockett.    I1.50.     (Harper.) 

5.  Rupert    of    Hentzau.      By    Hope.      ¥1.50. 

6.  Red  Rock.     By  Page.    Ji.so.     (Scribner.) 

WACO.  TEXAS. 

1.  Helbeck  of   Bannisdale.     By  Mrs.    Ward 

$1.50.    (Macmillan.) 

2.  The    Battle    of    the    Strong.      By    Parker. 

$1.50.    (Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.) 

3.  Roden's    Corner.      By    Merriman.      $1.75. 

(Harper.) 

4.  The  Adventures  of  Francois.     By  Mitchell. 

$1.30     (Century.) 

5.  The     Red     Axe.       By     Crockett.       $1.50. 

(Harper.) 

6.  Second  Thoughts  of  an  Idle  Fellow.     By 

Jerome.    $1.35.    (Dodd.  Mead  &  Co.) 

WORCESTER.  MASS. 

1.  The    Day's    Work.      By    Kipling.      S1.5Q. 

(Doubleday  &   McClure.) 

2.  Cyrano   de    Bergerac.     By    Rostand.     Hall 

translation.      50     cents.      (Doubleday     & 
McClure.) 

3.  Adventures    of    Francois.      By    Mitchell 

$150.     (Century.) 

4.  Red  Rock.     By  Page.    J1.50.     (Scribner.) 
'    Gunner  Aboard  the  Yankee.    $1.50.    (Don- 

(Apple- 


THE  BEST  SELLING  BOOKS. 

According  to  [he  foregoing  lists,  the  six 
books  which  have  sold  best  in  the  order  of 
demand  during  the  month  are  — 


$i-5a 


,s.) 


TORONTO,  CAN, 

.•Battle  of  the  Strong.     By  Parker.     ; 

and  $i.25.     (Copp-Clark  Co.) 
.•Tekla.    By  Barr.    75  «s.  and  $1.25. 

rang.) 


I.  The     Day's     Work.    By     Kipling. 

(DouWeilav  &  McQure.) 
a.  TIk-    Battle    of    the    Strong.     By    Parker. 
$1.50     (Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.) 
By    Ford.    $1.25.      3-  Red  Rock.     By  Page.    $1.50,     (Scribner.) 

4.  Adventures    of     Frangois.     By     Mitchell. 

?i.  ^Q.       Century.) 

5.  The     Castle     Inn.      By     Weyman.      $i.sa 


(Longmans,) 
6.  R.iden's      Corne 
(Harper.) 

'Canadian  editions. 


By     Merriman.    $1.75. 
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CHRONICLE  AND   COMMENT 


We  desire  to  say  that  the  perpetrator 
of  the  lines  recently  written  in  a  copy  of 
the  works  of  Poe,  and  quoted  in  this 
place  last  month,  was  not  the  unoffend- 
ing Mr.  Dobson,  but  the  facetious  Mr. 
Andrew  Lang.  Meantime,  these  lines 
have  been  provocative  of  the  following 
communication  from  Father  Tabb, 
whose  name,  it  will  be  remembered,  was 
linked  with  those  o'f  Boker,  Longfellow 
and  Bryant : 

St.   Charles  College, 
Ellicott  City,  Md.,  Jan.  5th,  '99. 

Dear  Sirs — Seeing  in  your  current  issue  Mr. 
Dobson's  quatrain,  I  have  written  him  as  fol- 
lows: 

TO    MR.    AUSTIN    DOBSON. 

Dear  Sir:    It  is  a  cruel  stab, 
With  Edgar  Poe  to  measure  Tahh, 
As  well  with  Tennyson  to  rate 
The  present  poet-laureate. 

John  B.  Tabb. 

Mr.  Newton  Macmillan,  of  Oswego, 
N.  Y.,  sends  us  a  less  dignified  retort, 
which  he  says  is  "no  worse  poetry  than 
Mr.  Dobson's,  and  quite  as  good  sense" : 

I  wonder  when  wee  Dobbie  will  find  out 
That,  though  we're  "Yanks,"   we  know  our 

way  about; 
The  ranking  of  our  poets — we  can  fix  it 
Without  the  help  of  Austin's  ipse  dixit. 

at 

The  following  verses,  entitled  "Austin 
Dobson  in  Winter,"  by  John  Oxberry, 
appeared  in  a  recent  number  of  The 
Sketch : 

I'm  reading  Austin  Dobson — he  is  easier  than 
Browning, 
With    no    profound    obscurities    to    bother 
common  folk; 
I   know  of  nothing  pleasanter,   when   winter 
skies  are  frowning, 
Than  Dobson,  cosy  quarters,  and  a  good 
cigar  to  smoke. 


He's  not  sublime  and  lofty,  and  his  tones  are 
not  Miltonic; 
He's  not  a  soaring  Shelley  with  a  many- 
chorded  harp, 
But  knows  a  polished  sentence  and  a  phrase 
that  is  harmonic. 
And,  though  his  wit  be  dainty,  it  is  gen- 
uinely sharp. 

I    like    his    pretty    fancies    and    exhilarating 
stories ; 
I  like  his  piquant  pictures  of  the  people  of 
old  times, 
His  humorous  portrayal  of  their  bright  bro- 
caded glories, 
Their  patches   and  their   bombazine,   their 
virtues  and  their  crimes. 

And  he  can   be  pathetic,  and  our  tenderest 
emotions 
He  now  and  then  arouses  by  the  sweetness 
of  his  lays; 
He's  a  skilful  rhyming  artist,  full  of  dear,  old- 
fashioned  notions, 
Replete  with  reminiscences  of  pre- Victorian 
days. 

With  feet  upon  the  fender  and  a  softened  light 
behind  us. 
With  not  a  care  to  trouble  nor  an  irritating 
thought. 
The  storms  of  winter  serve  then  but  the  better 
to  remind  us 
Of  what  we  owe  to  Dobson  for  the  good 
things  he  has  wrought. 

at 
An  amusing  critic  makes  the  sugges- 
tion that  many  of  our  new  novels  might 
be  best  criticised  by  a  colour  analysis 
based  on  the  Polychrome  Bible  idea, 
by  which  the  supposed  authors  have  their 
portions  indicated  by  different  colours. 
It  might  be  worth  while,  says  this  face- 
tious person,  to  treat  many  of  our  lat- 
ter-day story  tellers  after  the  Polychrome 
manner.  Thus  you  could  indicate  what  in 
them  was  due  to  Stevenson,  what  to 
Blackmore,  what  to  Dumas,  what  to 
Scott,  and  so  forth. 
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From  a  number  ot  Cliristmas  and  Xew 
Year  cards  received  by  The  Bookman, 
we  reproduce  the  artistic  effort  of  Mr. 
Gardner  C.  Teall,  of  Lafayette,  Indiana. 
Mr.  Teall  is  tbe  Chicago  correspondent 
ot  The  Art  hilerchaiigc.  To  Mr.  Teall 
and  to  our  other  well-wishers,  we  return 
greeting. 


In  a  recent  number  we  reprinte<l  in 
these  columns  the  contents  of  a  quaint 
hand-bill,  printed  and  circulated  early  in 
the  century.  Since  then  wc  have  come 
upon  an  amusing  play-bill,  over  a  cen- 
tury old.  which  was  unearthed  recently 
in  an  antiquated  country  house  in  Ire- 
land.   Here  are  its  contents: 

KILKENNY  THEATRE  ROV.A.L. 
By  His  Majesty's  Company  o[  Comedians. 
(Tlie  last  night,  because  the  company  go  to- 
morrow to  Waterford.) 
On   Saturday,    May    14th,    17M.   will    be   per- 
formed,  by   command   of   several   respectable 
people   in   this   learned   tnatrapolisb.    (or    the 
benefit  of  Mr,   Kcarns. 
The  Tragedy  of  Hamlet. 
Originally  written  and  cotnposed  by  tbe  cele- 


brated Dan  Hayes  of  Limerick,  and  insartcd 
in  Shakespere's  Works. 

Hamlet  by  Mr.  Kearns  (being  his  first  ap- 
pearance in  that  character),  who,  between  the 
acts,  will  perform  several  solos  on  the  patent 
bagpipes,  wbich  play  two  tunes  at  the  same 

Ophelia  by  Mrs.  Prior,  who  will  introduce 
several  favourite  airs  in  character,  particularly 
■■The  La6s  of  Richmond  HilV  and  -We'll 
All  Be  Unhappy  Together,"  from  the  rever- 
end Mr.  Dibbin's  Oddities. 

The  parts  of  the  king  and  queen,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  rev.  father  O'Callaghan.  will  be 
omitted,  as  too  immoral  for  any  stage. 

Polonius,  the  comical  politician,  by  a  young 
gentleman,  being  his  first  appearance  in  pub- 

The  Ghost,  the  Grave-digger,  and  Laertes, 
by    Mr.    Sampson,   the   great    London   come- 

Thc    characters   to   be   dressed    in    Roman 

To   which   will    be   added   an   Interlude,    in 

which    will    be    introduced    several    slight    o( 

hand  tricks,  by  the  celebrated  surveyor  Hunt. 

The  whole  to  conclude  with  the  farce  of 


M, 


Mahomet  by  Mr.  Kearns. 

Tickets  to  be  had  of  Mr.  Kearns,  at  the  sign 
of  the  Goat's  Beard,  in  Castle  Street. 

The  value  of  the  ticket,  as  usual,  will  be 
taken  (if  required)  in  candles,  bacon,  soap, 
butter,  cheese,  &c.,  as  Mr.  Kearns  wishes,  in 
every  particular,  to  accomodate  the  public. 

No  person  whatsoever  will  be  admitted  into 
the  boxes  without  shoes  or  stockings. 

\\"e  are  in  receipt  of  the  following 
postal  card  from  Rudolph  C.  Gitter- 
mann.  Odessa.  South  Russia: 

December  18th.  189R. 
Drar  Sirs— In  the  October  part  of  your  The 
Bookman  (I  am  a  subscriber),  on  page  III., 
of  the  annex  (at  tiie  end  of  the  part),  you 
mention  tbe  book.  The  Best  Poems  of  Ihe 
World,  but  do  not  give  price  and  the  author's 
name.  Please  to  inform  me  of  both  and 
oblige.  Always  please  to  mention  prices  and 
publishers,  otherwise  your  readers  cannot 
order  the  books. 

So  far  as  we  are  able  we  have  always 
taken  great  pains  in  our  reviews  to  men- 
tion tlie  names  of  the  publishers  and 
the  prices  ot  the  books,  and  with  few 
exceptions  this  has  been  accomplished 
from  the  start,  Hut  the  question  raised 
by  our  Russian  correspondent  is  rather 
a  difficult  one  to  answer,  seeing  that 
'"The  Best  Poems  in  tbe  World,"  was 
an  announcement  ot  a  series  which  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post  in  its  advertise- 
ment promised  its  readers.  Tlie  mistake 
into  which  our  correspondent  has  fallen 
is  not  altogether  the  result  of  his  not 
being  quite  at  home  in  our  language. 
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but  is  a  compliment  to  the  form  of  ad- 
vertisement in  which  the  Curtis  Publish- 
ing Company  put  forth  their  announce- 
ment of  "the  oldest  paper  in  America." 

n 

"Benjamin  Swift"  has  nearly  finished 
a  new  novel  which  will  be  ready  for  pub- 
lication in  the  spring.  It  is  to  be  called 
Siren  City  and  is  largely  a  study  of 
Naples.  Unlike  Mr.  Paterson's  previous 
books,  this  one  will  eschew  the  sexual 
problem,  or  any  other  problem,  unless 
it  be  that  of  Puritanism  versus  Paganism. 
"Puritanism,  by  which  I  mean  a  certain 
broadened  modern  Puritanism."  he 
writes  to  a  friend,  "is  made.  I  think,  to 
win  the  victory  without  any  ambiguity. 
I  have  dreamed  over  this  book  a  long 
time,  but  the  mere  mechanical  work  of 
putting  it  together  I  do  very  quickly. 
Human  passion  and  emotion  are  rapid, 
and  I  think  they  should  be  rapidly  por-' 
trayed.  I  hate  long  novels."  So 
do  the  majority  of  readers  nowa-  f' 
days. 


As  far  back  as  1889,  Mr.  J.  M. 
Barrie  contributed  an  article  on 
"The  Coming  Dramatist"  to  the 
first  volume  of  the  Scots  Obscrz-cr. 
When  we  recollect  that  at  that  date 
The  Little  Minister  had  not  yet  ap- 
peared, and  that  no  thought  of 
<lramatisation  had  probably  oc- 
curred to  Mr.  Rarrie,  the  closing 
sentences  of  this  article  are  espe- 
cially interesting  in  view  of  his 
subsequent. success  as  a  playwright. 
"One  would  think,"  he  says,  "that 
there  are  novelists   with   us  who 


could  write  plays  that  would  be  literary 
as  well  as  effective.  Some  of  them  have 
tried  and  failed,  but  obviously  because 
they  did  not  set  about  it  in  the  proper 
way.  Plays  and  novels  require  quite 
different  construction ;  but  the  story- 
writer  who  is  dramatic  could  become 
sufficiently  theatrical  by  serving  a  short 
apprenticeship  to  the  stage.  There  are 
such  prizes  to  pluck  for  those  that  can 
stand  on  tiptoe,  that  the  absence  of  an 
outstanding  dramatist  is  as  surprising  as 
it  is  disappointing." 
■t 
Some  months  ago  we  pubhshed  a  pic- 
ture of  the  house  in  which  Eugenie 
Grandet  lived.  The  accompanying  views 
show  the  Maison  t'oiiqucr  in  the  Rue 
Keuve-Sainte-Genevieve.  in  which  Pere 
Goriot  passed  the  last  years  of  his  life, 
and  which  was  the  scene  of  his  death. 
In  one  view  the  house  is  seen  from  the 
street,  and  in  the  other  from  the  court- 
yard. Balzac  speaks  of  the  house  as 
standing  at  the  lower  end  of  the  road  just 
where  it  slopes  sharply  down  to  the  Rue 
de  I'.Arbalete.  A  visitor  to-day  will  find 
the  conditions  in  this  quarter  very  much 
the  same  as  described  in  Balzac's  novel. 
Nothing  has  been  practically  changed, 
except  that  the  road  is  now  called  the 
Rue  I'Homond.  Balzac  dwells  at  length 
on  the  strange  characteristics  of  this 
quarter  to  the  south  of  the  Pantheon.  It 
remains  much  the  same,  bad  paving, 
curious  winding  streets  and  quaint  alleys, 
a  general  air  of  desolation  and  loneliness. 
In  the  RueMouffetard.one  of  the  dirtiest 
of   Paris   streets,   and   within   a  stone's 
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throw  o£  the  Maison  Vaitquer,  Victor 
Hugo  lived  as  a  young  man,  as  did  also 
Ernest  and  Alphonse  Daudel,  at  the 
time  of  their  early  struggles  and  priva- 
tions. When  these  photographs  were 
taken  last  September,  workmen  had  be- 
gun the  repaying  of  part  of  the  Rue 
I'Homond. 

H 

The  Macmillan  Company  has  im- 
ported a  new  edition  of  Gray's  English 
Poems  from  the  Cambridge  University 
Press.  It  is  published  in  the  Pitt  Press 
Series,  and  is  edited  with  an  introduction 
and  notes  by  D.  C.  Tovey,  M.A,  The 
poems  have  been  arranged  in  chrono- 
logical order,  and  a  mass  of  biographi- 
cal detail,  much  of  it  gathered  from 
Gray's  correspondence,  has  been  given  in 
the  notes.  It  is  just  one  hundred  and 
forty -seven  years  since  the  Elegy 
Written  in  a  Country  Churchyard  was 
published.  After  his  father's  death  in 
1741,  Gray's  mother  went  to  live  with  her 
two  sisters  at  West  End,  Stoke  Pogis, 
and  it  was  there  in  1750  that  he  finished 
his  immortal  Elegy.  Dodsley  brought 
it  out  in  February,  1751,  and  it  ran 
through  four  editions  in  two  months. 
Gray  died  on  July  30,  1771,  aged  fifty- 


five,  and  was  laid  to  rest  beside  his 
mother  in  the  churchyard  of  Stoke  Pogis, 
Few  spots  are  more  sacred  to  the  readers 
of  English  literature.  Herewith  we  re- 
produce a  picture  of  the  country  church- 
yard in  which  the  Elegy  was  written. 
« 
We  have  often  wondered  why  Dr. 
William  Barry  never  followed  up  the 
success  of  The  Nezv  Anligotic,  which  was 
published  without  his  name  in  1887.  To 
"be  sure,  the  book  appealed  rather  to 
classical  and  cultivated  readers  than  to 
the  taste  of  the  multitude,  but  it  attracted 
much  attention  at  the  time  of  its  publica- 
tion in  both  countries,  and  it  has  always 
had  a  constant  if  limited  audience.  The 
Ne-:v  Autigofie  is  a  romantic  treatment  of 
the  problems  of  anarchism,  the  free  wo- 
man and  Christian  ideals.  Hippolyta 
Valence  was  a  fresh  type  in  English  fic- 
tion which  has  been  imitated  largely 
since  then,  and  often  with  dire  results. 
The  treatment  of  the  theme,  when  we 
recollect  that  the  book  was  pubhshed 
over  ten  years  ago,  was  very  daring  and 
unconventional.  And  now  comes  a  new 
novel  from  Dr.  Barry,  very  similar  in 
treatment,  following  through  various 
domestic  phases  the  education  of  a  soul, 
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in  The  Two  Standards,  which  will  be 
published  early  this  month  by  the  Cen- 
tury Company.  While  the  story  is  cen- 
tred in  Marian  Greystoke,  the  religious 
and  social  problems  of  our  time  form  its 
background,  and  give  force  to  the  move- 
ment of  the  book. 

■t 
Dr.  Barry  is  a  Catholic  priest,  and  is 
an  eminent  theologian  and  student  of 
languages  and  literature.  By  descent 
he  is  a  Norman  Celt  of  the  south-west 
of  Ireland,  and  was  educated  at  the  well- 
known  college  of  Oscott,  near  Birming- 
ham, and  at  the  Enghsh  College,  Rome. 
During  his  sojourn  in  the  Eternal  City, 
he  witnessed  the  public  sessions  of  the 
Vatican  Council,  and  he  saw  Rome  taken 
by  the  Italian  army  under  General 
Cadorna.  On  returning  to  England, 
he  received  various  honourable  appoint- 
ments in  the  Catholic  community  and 
lectured  for  some  years  on  metaphysics 
and  theology.  Besides  lecturing  in 
many  of  the  large  towns  in  Eng- 
land, he  contributed  numerous  articles 
to  the  Dublin  Rcvieiv,  then  under  Dr. 
Ward's  management.  He  also  visited 
America  some  years  ago,  and  gave  lec- 
tures and  addresses  in  New  York,  Wash- 
ington, Baltimore,  Toronto  and  Chicago. 
He  has  been  a  constant  contributor  of 
reviews  and  essays '  on  literary,  philo- 
sophical and  social  topics  to  the  Quarter- 
ly Review,  and  other  magazines,  but  his 
work  in  journalism  has  been  for  the  most 
part  anonymous.  Several  signed  reviews 
by  him  have  appeared  in  The  Bookman. 
Dr.  Barry  lays  marked  stress  on  style. 
He  holds  that  the  novel  is  the  one  form 
in  which  tragedy  now  appeals  to  us,  and 
that  verse,  however  great  its  influence  as 
a  lyrical  power,  does  not  now,  when  ap- 
plied to  a  story,  seem  deep  enough  to 
continue  the  great  English  tradition  of 
the  stage.  The  most  distinctive  note  in 
Dr.  Barry's  romantic  work  is  a  passion- 
ate imagination,  which  expresses  itself 
in  opposed  groups  of  characters,  and  in 
his  poetic  use  of  nature.  We  do  not  re- 
member ever  having  seen  a  published 
portrait  of  Dr.  Barry,  and  are  permitted 
to  reproduce  the  one  which  appears  here 
by  courtesy  of  the  Century  Company. 

■t 

We  understand  thatMr.PhilMayhasin 

preparation  a  series  of  sketches  intended 

to  portray  the  various  types  of  London 


street  singers.  He  will  probably  call  the 
book  Songs  and  Their  Singers.  The  field 
is  certainly  a  fruitful  one,  and  ought  to 
yield  rich  material  for  Mr.  May's  irre- 
sistibly humorous  pencil. 
K 
During  the  two  years  of  his  occupancy 
of  the  famous  seat,  where  before  him 
had  sat  Thackeray,  Mark  Lemon,  Doug- 
las Jerrold  and  others,  the  successor 
of  Du  Maurier  in  the  pages  of  Punch 
has   at    last    drawn    upon    him    the   at- 
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tention  of  the  American  public.  A  num- 
ber of  Phil  May's  original  drawings  have 
been  on  exhibition  In  this  city  at  Messrs. 
Arthur  Tooth  and  Sons,  and  at  present 
they  are  being  exhibited  in  Philadelphia. 
Two  years  ago  the  Macmillan  Company 
imported  some  copies  of  his  Gutter- 
snipes from  the  Leadenhall  Press,  Lon- 
don, but  although  fair  attention  was 
drawn  to  the  work  by  the  press,  there 
was  very  little  demand  for  it.  Last  au- 
tumn Mr.  R.  H.  Russell  acquired  the 
rights  to  these  sketches,  and  republished 
them.  Already  the  book  is  in  its  third 
edition.  While  this  shows  the  growth  of 
Phil  May's  popularity,  it  should  also  be 
added  that  something  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Russell  made  the  book  over 
again,  printing  the  sketches  with  wide 
margins,  and  binding  the  sheets  in  a  new 


and  artistic  cover,  wliich  altogctlier 
malii'S  the  Ciiltrr-Snipcs  of  to-day  much 
morf  cnlicinp;  tli.m  the  book  of  two 
years  ago.  It  also  ilhistrates  the  {grow- 
ing s|)ecialisation  o(  various  branches  of 
the  book  trade. 

*t 

The   accompanying:   portrait   of   Phil 

May  at  work.  whicJi  Mr.  Russell  permits 


us  to  print,  is  of  unique  value.  It  is 
eoniruon  report  amoiij;  ^[r.  May's  friends 
that  he  is  never  seen  doing  any  work, 
and  it  is  a  mystery  to  llieni  how  the 
sketches  and  cartoons  (hat  bear  his  name 
ever  eniannic  from  bis  i)encil.  Phil  May 
is  certainly  very  irregular  in  bis  working 
habits,  anti  it  is  said  that  bis  custom  is  to 
do  about  two  months'  work  on  occasion, 
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between  night  and 
morning,  when  other 
people,  not  of  Bohe- 
mia, are  resting  in 
their  beds,  as  ail  well- 
regulated  persons 
ought  to  be.  Next  day 
he  will  be  off  for  a 
holiday  to  Holland  or 
somewhere,  and  yet  in 
spite  of  his  frequent 
disappearances  h  i  s 
work  goes  on.  So  thai 
Mr.  Taylor's  portrait 
is  a  treasure,  repre- 
senting as  it  does  the 
well-known  artist  as  he 
appears  when  earning 
a  living. 

More  novelists  have 
made  their  escape  from 
the  bar  into  literature 
than  from  any  other 
profession  adopted  by 
them  at  the  begin- 
ning of  their  career. 
Mr.  Gilbert  Parker  is 
an  exception.  When 
he  matriculated  in 
Trinity  University, 
Toronto,  it  was  with 
the  idea  of  taking  holy 
orders  in  the  Church 
of  England.  He  attend- 
ed some  lectures  in 
Divinity  and  for  a 
time  assisted  the  late 
Canon  Bleasdell  in 
parish  work.  In  1886 
he  went  to  Australia 
on  account  of  ill  health, 
and  while  there  he  cast 
in  his  lot  with  litera- 
ture. His  first  complete  novel.  The 
Chief  Factor,  has  since  been  withdrawn 
from  circulation  by  him,  and  his  subse- 
quent works  have  been  issued  in  a  uni- 
form edition,  some  by  Messrs.  D.  Apple- 
ton  and  Company  and  the  rest  by  the 
Macmillan  Company.  The  Battle  of  the 
Strong,  his  latest  novel,  is  published  by 
Messrs,  Houghton,  Mifflin  and  Com- 
pany, and  is  reviewed  on  another  page. 
Speaking  some  time  ago  of  the  future  of 
Canadian  hterature.to  which  Mr.  Parker 
has  himself  contributed  in  the  field  of 
fiction,  he  said:  "The  very  slow  dignity 


of  Canadian  literature  may  yet  produce 
one  man  who  will  startle  the  world,  who 
will  express  Canada's  complete  isolation 
as  those  who  have  gone  before  tried  to 
express  it.  who  will  colour  literature  with 
the  whole  spirit  of  the  country,  the  brave 
sky.  the  perfect  system  of  government  in 
miniature,  so  that  those  who  see  shall 
say,  'Who  is  this  that  cometh  from 
Edont  y  .And  you  and  I  will  say  he  is  the 
master  in  literature.  God  send  the  dav!" 
■I 
.Another  Canadian  writer,  Mr.  Charles 
G.  D.  Roberts,  has  also  put  forth  a  new 
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book,  in  which  he  deals  furtlier  with 
the  loves  and  adventures  of  the  Acadian 
people  during  the  passing  of  New 
France,  and  captures  for  us  something 
of  the  glory  and  the  gleam  of  that  dire 
and  fearful  but  romantic  period.  A  Sis- 
ter to  Evangeline  is  every  way  worthy  of 
the  author  of  The  Forge  in  the  Forest. 
■t 
One  of  the  good  things  that  happened 
to  us  on  Christmas  Day  was  the  urgent 
recommendation  of  a  friend  to  read  The 


E.  L.  VOVNICH. 

GadHy.  We  began  reading  the  novel 
accordingly  the  next  morning,  and  truth 
to  tell,  it  was  hard  to  brook  interruption 
until  we  had  finished  it.  Of  course  we 
know  that  for  a  year  hack  the  book  has 
been  more  or  less  widely  read  and  talked 
about,  but  there  may  be  many  persons 
like  ourselves  who,  for  one  reason  or  an- 
other, have  passed  it  by.  But  the  strong 
impression  which  we  have  received  from 
this  belated  reading  convinces  us  that  The 
Gadfly  is  a  book  that  cannot  be  passed 
lightly  by,  and  that  the  author  is  one 
not  lightly  to  be  considered.  One  can- 
not read  this  book  through  without  great 
admiration  for  its  talent  and  its  uncom- 
mon vigour.  The  writer's  full  powers  do 
not  come  into  requisition  in  the  prelim- 


inary chapters,  which  are  delicately 
touched  with  an  idyllic  humour  and 
charm  that  invite  us  to  linger;  but  be- 
fore we  have  gone  far  the  sunlight  of 
the  prologue  becomes  overcastwith  dark 
foreboding.  With  the  opening  of  the 
second  part  of  the  book  we  are  swept 
suddenly  into  a  passionate  story  of  the 
times  and  struggles  of  Young  Italy. 
But  the  incident,  though  stirring  and 
picturesque,  furnishes  merely  a  back- 
ground for  the  Gadfly,  the  notorious 
conspirator  and  scathing  pamphleteer, 
and  the  real  interest  of  the  story  becomes 
centred  in  his  embodiment  of  the  claims 
of  humanity  as  against  the  claims  made 
by  the  Church  for  a  crucified  God.  The 
Gadfly  is  one  of  those  persons  who  gain 
a  tremendous  influence  over  their  fel- 
lows, for  this  strong  reason  among  oth- 
ers, that  their  point  of  view  is  personal, 
that  the  circumstances  and  the  friends 
of  their  private  hfe  control  their  attitude 
of  love  or  defiance  to  the  general  world. 
Such  men  and  women — and  there  are 
more  women  than  men — are  more  vivid 
in  their  lives  than  others,  and  impress 
their  contemporaries  to  an  abnormal  de- 
gree, even  when  they  are  unjust  and  un- 
reasonable. The  central  situation  of 
The  Gadfly  is  strikingly  dramatic,  almost 
melodramatic  at  times;  but  if  this  over- 
emphasis offend  one  in  the  novel,  it  will 
lend  itself  more  readily  to  the  play  which 
the  author  is  now  constructing  from  the 
story.  There  is  also  too  much  torture, 
mental  and  physical,  in  the  book,  and  all 
the  scenes  do  not  convince  us.  We  be- 
lieve that  the  Cardinal  died  of  a  broken 
heart,  but  he  who  upheld  the  dignity 
of  the  Church  so  long,  who  preferred  its 
interests  and  the  true  safety  of  his  flock 
before  the  life  of  his  beloved  son,  did  not 
break  out  into  that  hysterical  raving  on 
Corpus  Christi  Day.  What  is  wholly  real 
and  admirable  is  the  personality  of  the 
bitter,  biting,  mocking,  suffering  Gadfly, 
untameable,  unrelenting  and  always 
"game" — a  living  man,  who  will  force 
the  most  unwilling  reader's  sympathy 
along  the  painful  track  of  his  career,  as 
he  won  that  of  the  men  and  women  he 
worked  with,  so  agonisingly  and  with 
such  splendid  loyalty. 
■t 
The  author  of  The  Gadfly  is  Ethel 
Lillian  Voynich,  born  of  English  par- 
ents, some  thirty-three  years  ago,  in  Ire- 
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land  and  educated  in  London.  Her  hus- 
band is  a  native  o[  Lithuania  in  Russian 
Poland,  a  quiet,  cultivated  gentleman, 
who.  not  approving  o£  the  methods  of 
the  Russian  government,  migrated  to 
England.  The  distressing  rumours 
that  have  got  into  print  stating  that  Mr. 
Voynich  was  a  Siberian  exile,  and  that 
his  life  has  been  brimful  of  tragic  In- 
cidents, are  wholly  unfounded.  Before 
her  marriage,  Mrs.  Voynich  was  Miss 
Boole,  the  daughter  of  the  eminent  logi- 
cian of  that  name,  and  like  many  an  Eng- 
lish girl,  she  spent  several  years  on  the 
Continent,  but  since  her  marriage  with 
Mr.  Voynich,  her  home  has  been  in  Lon- 
don, and  her  life  has  been  singularly 
quiet  and  happy.  The  Gadfly  is  her  first 
published  book.  For  some  years  she 
confined  herself  to  the  work  of  transla- 
tion, chiefly  from  Russian  literature,  in 
order  to  gain  maturity  of  expression  be- 
fore attempting  her  novel.  "When  at 
last  I  started  my  novel,"  she  says,  "it 
took  me  a  long  time  to  write,  especially 
as  the  subject  demanded  some  study  of 
an  obscure  and  indeed  almost  unex- 
plored page  of  Italian  history — the  work 
of  the  intransigent  'sects'  in  the  four 
Legations."  The  hero  of  The  Gadfly  is 
an  entirely  imaginary  person,  and  both 
plot  and  characters  are  purely  fictitious. 
The  only  piece  of  actual  history  in  the 
novel  is  the  account  of  the  conveyance  of 
firearms  for  the  Lombardo-Venetian  ris- 
ing, from  Southampton  to  Leghorn  and 
across  Tuscany  to  Brisighelli  and 
Faenza ;  and  the  only  historical  persons 
are  the  smugglers,  Marcone  and  Dome- 
nicchino,  whom  she  knew  personally  in 
their  old  age.  One  of  them,  a  Romag- 
nole  peasant,  died  lately  at  the  age  of 
eighty-seven,  in  great  poverty,  utterly 
neglected  and  forgotten,  after  having 
done  more  for  Italy  than  many  persons 
to  whose  memory  she  has  erected  monu- 
ments. It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  his  pov- 
erty was  to  some  extent  voluntary ;  he 
had  been  offered  a  pension  for  having 
saved  Garibaldi's  life  at  the  risk  of  his 
own.  This  pension  he  refused,  saying 
that  he  worked  for  Italy,  not  for  money. 
The  old  man's  name  was  Lulgo  Bassani. 
•t 
The  Gadfly  is  published  in  this  coun- 
try by  Messrs.  Henry  Holt  and  Com- 
pany. Like  The  Honourable  Peter  Stirling, 
published  by  the  same  firm.  The  GodKy 


has  won  its  way  to  the  front  on  its  merits 
wholly  without  any  special  advertising 
or  other  vehicle  of  pressure  on  the  minds 
of  the  reading  public. 


O.  W.  DE  FOREST. 

The  return  of  Mr.  G.  W.  De  Forest 
to  the  literary  world  will  be  welcomed 
by  the  many  readers  who  remember  his 
early  works  which  Mr.  Howells  in  par- 
ticular praised  so  highly.  We  give  here- 
with a  portrait  of  Mr.  r)e  Forest  from  his 
latest  photograph.  His  new  novel,  A 
Lover's  Rexvlt,  Is  reviewed  among  our 
Novel  Notes. 

n 

Bronte  lovers,  especially  of  that 
strange  solitary  genius  Emily  Bronte, 
will  find  several  most  interesting  chap- 
ters about  her  in  Maeterlinck's  iVisdom 
and  Destiny.  Mr.  Sutro,  by  the  way,  has 
made  a  curious  shp  in  translating  Mae- 
terlinck's reference  to  the  home  of  the 
Brontes.  "Le  prcsbytire,"  or  "ta  maisott 
du  pastcur,"  beomes  in  the  translation, 
"the  rectory,"  "the  vicarage,"  and  "the 
parsonage."  The  last  word  only  can  be 
correctly  used.  Mr.  Bronte  was  not  a 
rector  or  vicar,  but  perpetual  curate  of 
Haworth,  and  Mrs.  Gaskell  refers  to^M^ 
house  as  Haworth  parsonage.  ^^^ 


One  of  the  successful  novels  of  the 
season  is  the  work  of  a  new  writer  who 
is  still  under  thirty.  Miss  Mary  John- 
ston was  born  in  November,  187a,  in 
Vir^nia,  and  comes  of  a  long  line  of 
Virginian  ancestry,  originally  emigrat- 
ing from  Scotland  to  that  colony  in  1727, 
Her  forbears  have  always  been  more  or 
less  prominent  in  the  local  history  of 
their  times,  and  ihe  stirring  of  the  blood 
has  come  down  through  these  turbulent 
generations  to  find  a  peaceful  repository 
in  Miss  Johnston's  tale  of  old  colonial 
Virginia.  Most  of  her  childhood  and 
early  youth  were  spent  in  Huchanan, 
Virginia,  where  she  was  born.  As 
her  health  was  delicate  she  received 
her  early  education  at  home,  which  was 


of  a  very  desultory  nature,  for  the  most 
part  gained  from  old-fashioned  books  in 
an  old-fashioned  library.  She  was  al- 
lowed to  browse  at  will,  and  her  choice 
fastened  on  very  few  books  that  might 
be  called  juvenile.  But  she  was  also  fond 
of  Nature,  and  there  is  scarcely  a  stream 
or  mountain  path  or  piece  of  woods 
aroiuid  her  native  town  that  she  did  not 
explore.  The  Natural  Rridge  of  Vir- 
ginia was  only  twelve  miles  away,  and 
the  Peaks  of  Otter  half  that  distance.  In 
Iter  sixteenth  year  the  family  removed 
to  nirniingham,  Alabama,  her  father  be- 
ing then  engaged  in  building  the  Geor- 
gia Pacific  Railroad,  of  which  he  was 
president.  Since  then  her  home  has  been 
mainly  in  Birmingham,  with  the  cxcep- 
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tion  of  four  years  spent 
in  New  York,  although 
she  has  travelled  a  good 
■deal  both  in  this  country 
and  abroad.  When  Miss 
Johnston  lost  her  moth- 
er nine  years  ago,  she 
became  the  head  of  a 
large  household,  and 
during  the  intervening 
years  has  been  a  very 
busy  little  woman  with 
many  interests  and  re- 
sponsibihties.  Her  writ- 
ing has  been  largely 
recreative,  something  to 
.be  picked  up  at  odd  mo- 
ments when  nothing 
more  pressing  engaged 
her  attention.  She  will 
not  commit  herself  con- 
cerning her  future  work, 
but  a  Dook  like  Prison- 
ers of  Hope  is  so  rare 
that  one  wishes  to  urge 
her  on  to  further  efforts, 
and  to  give  her  every  en- 
couragement. Prisoners 
.  of  Hope,  published  by 
Messrs.  Houghton,  Mif- 
flin and  Company  only  a 
few  months  ago,  is  now 
in  its  flfth  thousand,  and 
it  has  reached  this  sale, 
we  mav  say,  entirely  on 
its  own  merits.  The 
book  and  its  author  arc 
now  becoming  the  sub- 
ject of  marked  and 
wider  attention. 


"I  can  see  no  romance  in  Enghsh  his- 
tory, and  that  is  why  I  write  of  the  his- 
tory of  France,"  said  Mr.  Weyman,  in 
that  interview  of  three  years  ago,  which 
made  the  late  Harold  Frederic  lift  his  eye- 
brows in  astonishment  when  he  read  the 
amazing  statement.  For,  as  Mr.  Fred- 
eric pointed  out,  the  author  of  A  Gentle- 
man of  France  stood  as  he  spoke  on  the 
summit  of  the  highest  tower  of  the 
ruined  castle  of  Ludlow  in  Shropshire, 
in  which  town  Mr,  Weyman  resides. 
Every  stone  of  the  masonries  which  lie 
beneath  his  gaze  speaks  of  romance  and 
is  mutely  eloquent  of  the  most  glorious 
history.  Nor  is  much  imagination 
needed  to  fashion  forth,  gliding  over  the 
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OHter  or  inner  courts,  those  whose  names 
will  ever  be  associated  witli  the  now  dis- 
mantled pile  of  Ludlow  Castle :  Roger 
de  Montgomery  who  began,  Joce  de 
Dinan  who  completed  this  formidable 
stronghold;  Sir  Ernauld  de  Lis,  the  trai- 
tor, and  his  lady  love  Marianna  de  Bruer, 
who  admitted  him  to  the  castle  by  a  rope 
ladder,  but  slew  him  when  his  felonious 
purpose  was  made  patent ;  the  long  array 
of  Mortimers,  murderous  or  elegant,  and 
a  whole  most  animated  masquerade  of 
men  in  armour,  and  kirtled  women  and 
pages  in  fanciful  attire.  There  played 
in  childish  sports  the  two  little  princes, 
to  whom  this  castle  was  the  ante-cham- 
ber   to    that    sinister    bedroom    in    the 
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Tower  of  London ;  there  walked  the  poet 
Milton  with  his  ink-horn  in  his  belt,  a 
handsome  ringleted  youth,  secretary  to 
my  lord,  the  Earl  of  Bridgewater,  with 
the  manuscript  of  the  "Masque  of 
Comus"  in  a  roll.  The  very  walls  ring 
with  the  clamours  of  York  and  Lancas- 
ter, the  stir  of  roundhead  and  cavalier. 
English  history  pleads  her  picturesque- 
ness  from  every  corner  on  which,  in  his 
walks  abroad  in  the  beautiful  town  of 
his  birth,  Mr.  Weyman's  observant  eyes 
may  alight,  but  in  the  irony  of  things  the 
eyes  look  away  and  beyond  to  the  land 
of  the  ahen. 

A  year  ago,  however,  Mr.  Weyman 
made  an  attempt  to  use  English  ro- 
mance in  Shrezvsbury.  There  was  good 
writing  and  some  fine  scenes  and  situa- 
tions in  the  story,  but  on  the  whole  it 
failed,  and  even  Mr.  Weyman's  kindest 
critics  had  to  be  severe.  But  with  his 
new  novel  of  adventure.  The  Castle  Inn, 
in  which  he  has  also  borrowed  his  ma- 
terial from  English  history,  Mr.  Wey- 
man has  achieved  a  success  that  will 
add  to  his  popularity  as  a  writer  of  ro- 
mance. It  is  published  by  Messrs.  Long- 
mans, Green  and  Company,  and  is  re- 
viewed in  this  number  in  conjunction 
with  Mr.  Parker's  new  tale  of  adven- 
ture. Mr.  Weyman,  by  the  way,  spent 
some  of  his  youthful  vears  in  the  Senior 
House  of  Shrewsbury  School,  where  he 
made  acquaintance  with  many  of  the 
English  classics  in  the  House  Library. 
History  has  always  fascinated  him,  and 
among  the  first  things  which  he  wrote 
was  a  study  on  **01iver  CromwelFs  Kins- 
folk,*' which  appeared  in  the  Historical 
Re7.'iccu,  and  which  brought  to  the  author 
a  letter  of  approval  from  Frederic  Harri- 
son. It  is  generally  known  that  it  was 
Professor  Baird's  History  of  the  Hugue- 
nots which  gave  Mr.  Weyman  his  first 
incentive  to  write  of  the  stir  of  arms  in 
a  period  which  was  elegant  and  refined; 
while  reading  it  he  conceived  the  plot  of 
The  House  of  the  Wolf,  the  beginning  of 
a  series  of  successful  novels  whose  scenes 
are  laid  in  France.  Mr.  Weyman  has  re- 
peatedly proclaimed  his  indebtedness  to 
Professor  Baird  for  setting  him  on  the 
right  road  to  success.  The  portrait 
which  we  give  of  Mr.  Weyman  is  from  a 
new  photograph  which  has  been  loaned 
to  us  for  the  purpose  by  Mr.  A.  P.  Watt, 


who  is  Mr.  Weyman*s  literary  agent.  It 
is  considered  the  best  photograph  that 
has  yet  been  taken  of  Mr.  Weyman. 

The  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company 
has  given  book  form  to  the  play  with 
which  John  Oliver  Hobbes  has  achieved 
dramatic  success  in  London.  "To  write 
a  play,**  the  author  has  said,  "you  must 
study  life.  You  want  a  peculiar  sort  of 
instinct  for  it — the  instinct  of  knowing 
what  will  *go.'  You  must  remember 
that,  after  all,  whether  the  play  is  a  trag- 
edy or  a  comedy,  it  must  be  an  enter- 
tainment," and  such  the  critics  have  de- 
clared Tlic  Ambassador  to  be.  Mrs. 
Craigie  does  not  think  that  the  reading 
of  plays  helps  a  dramatist  much,  and  she 
does  not  read  plays  herself. 

She  has,  however,  found  her  great 
knowledge  of  music  of  great  assistance, 
especially  in  writing  dialogue  for  the 
stage.  Mrs.  Craigie's  skill  as  a  play- 
wright, exhibited  in  what  is  practically  a 
first  play,  has  been  loudly  praised  by  the 
critics.  Mr.  William  Archer  is  especially 
enthusiastic.  "Some  people,"  he  says, 
"are  born  with  the  knack  of  the  stage. 
Mrs.  Craigie  has  in  an  eminent  degree 
the  knack,  the  instinct  of  the  scene.  The 
knack  of  the  stage,  however,  is  not 
everything ;  there  goes  a  great  deal  more 
than  that  to  the  making  of  a  dramatist. 
Mrs.  Craigie  has  one  thing  more — she 
has  wit.  She  has  also  another  thing — 
knowledge  of  society."  Mr.  Archer 
notes,  as  especially  characteristic  of  TJte 
Ambassador,  the  delicate,  artistic  feeling 
with  which  the  author  has  constantly 
kept  her  play  in  the  key  of  comedy.  "We 
are  interested  throughout  in  the  fate  of 
her  leading  personages,  but  we  never 
have  a  moment's  painful  uneasiness  con- 
cerning them.  The  whole  play  is  steeped 
in  an  April  atmosphere  of  sunshine, 
scarcely  dimmed  by  transient  and  irides- 
cent showers." 

Mrs.  Craigie's  first  play,  in  which  Mr. 
George  Moore  rendered  some  assistance, 
was  written  for  Miss  Ellen  Terry.  It  was 
called  Journeys  End  in  Lovers'  Meeting, 
and  was  described  in  the  French  style  as 
a  "proverb."  Miss  Terry's  acting  in  this 
play  was  so  effective  and  it  so  absorbed 
Mrs.  Craigie's  attention,  as  to  make  her 
actually  forget  for  a  while  that  she  had 
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written  it.  Besides  the 
sequel  to  The  School  for 
Saints,  upon  which  Mrs. 
Craigie  is  now  engaged 
and  which  she  says  it 
will  take  her  four  years 
to  finish,  she  is  also 
writing  a  tragedy. 
« 
Can  the  following  un- 
signed and  undated 
communication  be  in- 
tended as  a  mild  satire 
on  the  Omar  fad?  It 
will  be  observed  that  the 
existence  and  where- 
abouts of  the  club  are 
very  much  at  large  in 
time  and  space: 


It    I 


'X   ' 


of  The  Bookuan  to  know 
that  there  w  an  Omar 
Khayyam  Club  here  in 
.\merica.  The  ciub  was 
formed  several  years  ago 
by  a  few  young  men  and 
young  women  who,  in  re- 
mote sections  of  the  coun- 
try, evinced  an  interest  in 
the  works  of  the  Persian 
astronomer-poet.  The  club 
has  no  abiding  place  at 
present— no  form  of  rule 
or  order:  ii  is.  There  are 
no  fees  of  any  sort..  A 
love  for  Omar  and  for  bis 
translator  of  tran.slators, 
Edward  FitnGerald.  is  ail 
that  is  requisite  to  make 
one  eligible  to  member* 
ship.  The  simplicity  and 
quietness  and  love  of  se- 
clusion of  -Old  Filz"  are 
reflected  in  this  little 
coterie;  and  this  is  why  the  club  is  so  little 
known. 

The  Omar  Khayyam  Club  has  its  own  pri- 
vate press,  with  its  old-style  types  All  work 
is  done  by  band.  An  edition  of  the  Rtibiiyat 
unique  of  its  kind,  is  soon  to  issue,  for  the 
delectation  of  the  members.  This  edition  is 
limited  to  thirty-nine  copies,  for  which  no 
charge  is  made.  The  arc-light  of  the  club, 
with  press  and  types  and  plans  for  the  making 
of  books,  is  to  be  removed  anon  to  a  more 
appropriate  shrine,  where,  in  the  quiet  and 
peace  of  the  country,  books  may  grow  imder 
his  hands.  The  members  of  the  club  are  de- 
sirous to  plant  there  a  rose-tree  cutting  from 
the  historic  hush  that  blooms  over  the  grave 
of  Edward  FitzGerald. 


In  Litllc  Italy,  a  one-act  play  dealing 
with  a  touching  phase  of  humble  Italian 
life  in  the  old  Mulberry  BentI  district  of 


From  B  photograph  by  Morrlsun,  Chicago. 


Xcw  York,  Mrs.  Fiske  has  found  an  un- 
usual, if  not  remarkable  role,  that  of 
Liiulia,  a  young  wife  whose  former  lover 
coming  from  Italy  is  discovered  to  her 
by  the  familiar  song  he  sings  in  the  street 
below  her  window.  Giulia  and  her  lover 
meet  and  the  old  romance  is  revived  only 
to  end  in  tragedy,  as  Giulia  is  killed  by 
the  fall  of  a  dumb-waiter  in  which  she 
has  concealed  herself  from  her  jealous 
liusban<l.  The  play  in  both  theme  and 
treatment  recalls  something  of  Cavallcria 
Riislicaiia  and  /  Pagliacchi.  It  is  the 
work  of  Colonel  Horace  E.  Fry,  a  New 
^'ork  clubman  and  litcratteur.  It  was 
first  produced  at  the  Grand  Opera  House 
in  Chicago  on  the  seventeenth  of  No- 
vember last,  and  will  be  seen  this  spring- 
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in  New  York  on  the  boards  of  the  Fifth 
Avenue  Theatre,  where  Mrs.  Fiske  is 
soon  to  begin  her  annual  engagement. 
Magda  will  also  be  presented,  and  an- 
other play,  not  yet  announced,  which 
Mrs,  Fiske  intends  to  add  to  her  reper- 
tory. We  reproduce  in  advance  a  pho- 
tograph of  Mrs.  Fiske  as  Giulia  in  Little 
Italy,  now  printed  for  the  first  time. 


ELIZABETH  ROBINS. 

Copyrlghl.  1899.  by  Aim*  Duponi,  New  York. 

We  have  not  heard  from  Mr.  Coulson 
Kernahan  (or  some  time,  but  we  under- 
stand that  lie  has  been  working  hard  on 
two  books  which  he  expects  to  have 
ready  for  publication  in  the  autumn.  One 
of  tlieni  will  be  entitled  Scoundrels  All, 
and  is  on  the  lines  of  his  Captain  Sltan- 
noii;  the  other  is  written  after  the  manner 
of  A  Book  af  Strange  Sins,  and  will  be 
called  Dead  Faces. 

The  Macmillan  Company  claims  to 
have  discovered  another  romantic  writer 
in  the  person  of  Mr.  Charles  Donnel 
Gibson,  whose  novel,  My  Lady  and  Allen 


Darke,  will  be  published  by  them  in  the 
spring.  The  plot  is  said  to  be  stirring  and 
dramatic, and  is  concerned  with  lite  at  the 
end  of  the  last  century  on  a  large  planta- 
tion, situated  on  an  island  off  the  coast  of 
Virginia.  Allen  Darke  is  held  in  captivity 
by  the  father  of  his  lady  love,  who  is  de- 
scribed as  being  "wilful,  beautiful,  pas- 
sionate, hut  womanly" — which  certainly 
suggests  exciting  possibihties. 
The  same  firm  will  publish  a 
new  story  entitled  Young  April, 
by  Egerton  Castle,  the  author  of 
The  Pride  of  Jennieo.  Young 
April  contains  the  chronicle  of 
one  month  of  spring  time  in  the 
existence  of  its  principal  char- 
acters, who  are  involved  in  a 
drama  of  mingled  passion  and 
mirth,  laughter  and  lears  and 
chivalry,  as  changeful  as  "the 
uncertain  glory  of  an  Aprd  day." 
From  this  announcement  we 
should  judge  that  the  readers  of 
The  Pride  of  Jennieo  will  not  be 
disappointed  in  Mr.  Castle's 
second  novel. 

It  is  now  established  beyond 
question    that    Miss     Elizabeth 
Robins,  the  Ibsen  actress,  is  the 
clever  author  who  has  been  writ- 
ing fiction  .for  several  years  un- 
der the  pseudonym  "C.  E.  Rai- 
mond."     The  author  of  George 
.Mandci'illc's   Husband,   and    the 
books  which  followed,  was  left 
untroubled  until  her  new  book. 
The  Open  Question,  recently  pub- 
lished in  England,  piqued  curi- 
osity and  set  the  literary  detec- 
tives to  ferretting  out  her  iden- 
tity. Miss  Robins,  it  appears,  re- 
grets that  she  has  not  been  able  to  pre- 
serve her  disguise,  and  has  recently  con- 
tributed  a   long  letter   to   the    London 
Daily  Chronicle,  deploring  that,  now  that 
it  has  been  discovered  that  she  has  acted 
in  The  Master  Builder,  it  will  be  impossi- 
ble to  have  her  books  criticised  without 
reference  to  the  influence  of  Ibsen. 


The  Open  Question,  which  Messrs.  Har- 
per and  Brothers  will  publish  this  month, 
is  a  novel  which  it  is  impossible  to  ig- 
nore. For  good  or  for  evil,  for  praise  or 
for  blame,  it  is  one  of  those  books  about 
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which  every  critic  interested  in  the  fic- 
tion of  the  present  day  must  have  a  defin- 
ite opinion.  The  very  force  and  power 
of  the  book  come  to  us  as  a  challenge. 
It  is  not  a  pleasant  nor  an  elevating  spec- 
tacle that  Miss  Robins  has  offered  us — 
a  man  and  a  woman  shifting  their  share 
of    human    responsibility,    deliberately 


Lockyer.  Colin  Hunter,  Mr.  George 
Lillie  Craik  of  Messrs.  Macmillan,  and 
Dr.  Lauder  Brunton,  were  all  verv  good 
friends  of  his,  and  many  other  men 
distinguished  in  various  fields  of  life  will 
mourn  in  him  a  kindlv.  merry,  loyal- 
hearted  friend.  Many  of  his  books,  it 
appears,  have  for  their  framework  jour- 
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FAC-SIMILE  OF  A  PASSAGE  IN   MISS  ROBINS'S   MANUSCRIPT  IN   WHICH   "THE  OPEN 
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QUESTION      IS  MENTIONED. 


chosing  the  more  ignoble  part,  and  using 
their  higher  faculties  only  to  find  more 
elaborate  schemes  of  selfishness.  We 
must  admit  the  power  of  the  book;  we 
are  conscious  of  the  seething  whirl  of 
passion  that  sweeps  the  reader  on  to  a 
breathless  close,  and  drowns  criticism  in 
a  wave  of  sympathetic  emotion.  But  the 
view  of  life  it  presents  is  morbid,  un- 
wholesome and  demoralising.  The  only 
genuine  bit  of  lasting  excellence  is  the 
character  of  Mrs.  Gano,  the  grandmother 
of  the  hero  and  heroine.  There  are  bone 
and  muscle  in  her,  and  a  strength  of  fibre 
that  leaves  her  memory  with  us  as  the 
one  first-rate  thing  in  the  book — the  one 
thing  that  rings  true.  For  the  rest,  we 
can  only  regret  that  a  writer  of  so  much 
power  and  exceptional  ability  should 
have  elected  to  build  her  house  on  the 
sand.  For,  after  all,  The  Open  Question 
will  go  the  way  of  all  books  of  its  kind ; 
it  will  be  much  discussed  at  dinners,  and 
written  about  in  the  press;  it  will  have 
its  little  day  of  success,  and  then  be  for- 

gotten. 

it 

A  friend  of  the  late  William  Black, 
who  knew  him  verv  well,  contributes 
some  reminiscences  of  the  novelist  to 
The  Bookman.  Black,  he  says,  had 
many  friends  among  men — Sir  Norman 


neys  taken  or  holidays  spent  with  these 
men  friends — for  he  was,  as  the  phrase 
goes,  "a  man's  man."  Green  Pastures 
mid  Piecadilly  was  written  after  a  visit  to 
America,  in  company  with  Mr.  Craik 
and  Dr.  Lauder  Brunton,  and  it  afforded 
Black  a  great  deal  of  amusement  to  have 
them  afterwards  half  indignantly  pick 
out  their  own  particular  crumbs  of  con- 
versation or  appreciations  of  scenery 
from  the  general  mass.  Dr.  Brunton.  as 
**Dr.  Angus  Sutherland,''  also  appears 
in  White  IVings. 

The  late  Mr.  Alexander  Macmillan 
once  said:  **I  told  Black  the  other  day 
that  A  Daughter  of  Heth  was  the  best 
thing  he  ever  did,  and  he  didn't  like  it 
at  all,  because  it  was  one  of  the  first 
books  he  ever  wrote."  While  writing 
his  novels,  when  he  came  to  the  most 
critical  parts  of  his  stories,  he  used  to 
shut  himself  up  and  would  see  no  one, 
even  having  his  meals  sent  up  to  his 
room.  He  was  twice  married,  and  his 
first  wife,  as  Queen  Tita.  is  a  well-known 
character  in  most  of  his  novels.  His 
widow  recognises  herself  as  Dove  An- 
nerley  in  In  Silk  Attire.  Mrs.  Black  used 
to  tell  pathetically  how  much  she  wept 
over  the  death  of  Coquette  in  A  Daugh- 
ter  of  Heth,  and  how,  in  a  moment  of 
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sympathy  over  her  tears,  Mr.  Black 
promised  that  never  again  would  he  kill 
a  heroine,  so  that  she  was  indignant  over 
his  perfidy  when  Madcap  Violet  died. 
"If  I  had  not  killed  Coquette,  she  would 
never  have  been  heard  of,"  said  Black 

in  self-defence. 

it 

When  Mr.  Black  wished  to  introduce 
a  theatrical  element  into  one  of  his 
books,  his  friends  laughed,  as  they  told 
each  other  that  **Black  had  gone  tour- 
ing with  a  travelling  company,  and  was 
going  on  every  evening  as  a  super." 
Once  upon  a  time  he  took  up  chemis- 
try, in  the  hope  of  discovering  for  him- 
self which  wall  papers  were  arsenical, 
and  which  were  safe,  and  devoted  all  his 
energies  to  this  end.  "The  chemical 
business  is  all  a  muddle,"  he  wrote  to  a 
friend ;  "the  beast  of  a  thing  would  final- 
ly do  nothing  but  sputter  and  crack  and 
bubble  out  water.  Perhaps  the  simplest 
way  out  of  the  difficulty  would  be  to  give 
all  of  the  papers  over  to  a  professional 
analyst."       Surely     a     rather     obvious 

thought ! 

it 

Manv  of  Mr.  Black's  friends  as  we 
have  said  find  themselves — can  we  say 
immortalised — in  his  books?  Scarcelv, 
we  fear ;  for  Mr.  Black's  writings,  though 
pleasant  in  their  lives,  can  hardly  hope 
for  the  immortalitv  of  the  libraries  of 
future  generations.  A  good  fellow,  a 
good  friend,  a  true  artist,  a  generous 
cordial  host,  a  man  of  warm  heart,  who 
did  many  generous,  kindly  deeds  that 
will  never  be  published  outside  of  the 
little  world  he  did  them  in — such  a  man 
was  WiUiam  Black.  And  by  Mickleham 
Downs  and  Rottingdean — in  Far  Locha- 
ber — and  down  the  Western  coast  that 
knew  his  vacht  so  well — in  the  Reform 
Club  where  so  often  the  rosv-faced  man, 
with  eyes  that  twinkled  behind  his  spec- 
tacles, might  have  been  seen  entertain- 
ing his  friends — in  Green  Pastures  and 
Piccadillv — are  to  be  found  those  to 
whom  the  death  of  William  Black,  in  the 
prime  of  his  life,  is  no  light  sorrow. 

•t 

Surely  the  charge  of  indifference  to 
reading  cannot  be  urged  against  Cape 
Colony,  in  view  of  the  recent  large  sale 
there  of  the  Encyc!op(rdia  Britannica. 
During  the  first  three  days  the  booking 


through  the  medium  of  one  paper  alone 
reached  over  one  hundred  sets.  This  is 
a  record  to  which  even  the  Times  in 
London  did  not  attain. 

it 

Mr.  F.  C.  Conybeare's  masterly  ex- 
position of  the  Dreyfus  case  is  well 
known  to  all  who  have  followed  the  re- 
cent events  in  France.  Now  that  he 
has  collected  these  articles  in  book  form, 
his  exposure  is  all  the  more  terrible 
and  convincing.  No  one  who  would 
understand  the  details  of  the  scandalous 
aifairc  can  afford  to  miss  the  book.  It 
is  not  so  much  criticism  as  a  collection 
of  documents  and  depositions,  which 
speak  for  themselves  to  every  thinking 
being.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that 
Mr.  Conybeare's  book  is  a  serious  con- 

m 

tribution  to  the  history  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  The  Dreyfus  Case  has  just  been 
published  in  this  country  by  Messrs. 
Dodd,  Mead  and  Company. 

it 

The  demand  for  Ayhvin  continues  to 
be  great,  both  in  England  and  in  this 
country,  but  especially  in  England, 
where  the  author  is  better  known.  Mr. 
Watts-Dunton,  we  believe,  has  been  en- 
couraged by  the  reception  of  his  work, 
and  is  preparing  for  the  press  another 
novel  written  some  time  ago.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  it  may  appear  first  in  serial 

form. 

it 

Dr.  George  MacDonald  has  been  re- 
moved to  his  home  in  Bordighera.  He 
bore  the  journey  fairly  well,  but  he  is 
at  present  in  a  very  weak  state  of  health. 
It  is  quite  unlikely  that  Dr.  MacDonald 
will  ever  write  anything  more. 

it 

We   believe   that   the   manuscript    of 

Alice  in  Wonderland  was  handed  by  the 

-author  to  Mrs.  George  MacDonald,  who 

read  it  to  her  children,  and  finding  that 

thev  were  interested  in  it,  she  and  her 

m 

husband  advised  Mr.  Dodgson  to  pub- 
lish it,  which  he  accordingly  did.  We 
understand,  by  the  way,  that  in  addition 
to  the  Life  and  Letters  of  Lezins  Carroll^ 
to  be  published  in  a  few  days  by  the 
Century  Company,  there  will  be  another 
biography  by  one  of  the  family., 

it 

There  is  some  talk  of  a  biographical 
edition  of  Dickens  on  the  lines  of  Mrs. 
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Ritchie's  biographical  edition  of  Thack- 
eray, which  has  met  with  such  popular 
favour.  Another  firm  of  publishers  in 
England  has  in  preparation  a  biographi- 
cal edition  of  the  novels  of  Charles 
Kingsley.  The  biographical  introductions 
will  be  written  by  "Lucas  Malet,"  who, 
it  will  be  remembered,  is  the  youngest 
daughter  of  the  author  of  Westward  Ho! 
and  the  author  of  The  IV ages  of  Siu. 


In  her  biographical  introduction  to 
Tlie  NewcomeSy  Mrs.  Ritchie  tells  us  that 
in  May,  1855,  Thackeray  went  to  Cov- 
entry to  deliver  a  lecture,  and  that  he 
continued  his  writing  of  The  Nezvconies 
at  Rose  Hill,  then  the  residence  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Bray,  where  he  stayed  for  the 
night.  Mrs.  Bray  has  since  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Coventry  Herald  the  fol- 
lowing letter,  which  she  received  from 
Thackeray  shortly  afterward : 


<(< 


<{' 


'36,  Onslow  Square,  May  4th  [1855]. 
'My  dear  Mrs.  Bray, — A  box  from  Cov- 
entry came  to  our  house  a  few  days  ago,  and 
ever  since  my  daughters  come  down  to  break- 
fast with  the  most  brilliant  breast-knots  imag- 
inable. Their  old  gowns  retire  as  it  were, 
and  become  invisible  before  these  beautiful 
ribbons.  I  must  send  you  and  your  neigh- 
bours, Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cash,  my  thanks  for  this 
adornment  of  my  family.  I  wonder  if  I  shall 
ever  walk  with  my  girls  in  Stoneleigh  Park 
with  you  and  Mr.  Bray  in  our  company,  and 
your  little  girl  trotting  on  ahead  picking  flow- 
ers as  many  coloured  as  Coventry  ribbons? 
Some  time  in  June  such  a  thing  mav  very 
possibly  happen.  That  was  a  delightful  day 
in  the  Park;  and  Birmingham  afterwards  was 
a  pleasant  holiday — where  I  saw  schools 
(Kmg  Edward's — a  very  agreeable  sight)  and 
sword-making,  and  Edgbaston — and  very  kind 
people  at  St.  Philip's  Rectory — as  kind  as 
you  of  Coventry,  which  is  saying  a  good 
deal. 

"It  seems  to  me  a  hundred  years  since  I  was 
there — nevertheless  the  recollection  is  very 
friendly  and  kindly.  I  send  my  very  best 
regards  to  your  husband  and  sister,  and  am 
yours  all  very   sincerely, 

W.    M.   Thackeray. 

"Did  you  find  out  the  interpolation  in  the 
last  number?  Fred  Bayham's  speech  at  the 
dinner,  and  the  description  of  the  furniture 
and  the  barrel  organ,  were  done  upstairs  in 
that  sunny  bed-room,  nay  in  that  snug  bed. 

"Thank  you  for  the  Coventry  Herald.** 


A  rather  belated  publication  reached 
us  last  month  from  Mr.  A.  M.  Robert- 
son of  San  Francisco.  For  the  purposes 
of  trade  Ten  Drazvings  in  Chinatozvn,  by 
Ernest   C.   Peixotto,  came  too  late  to 


capture  the  fancy  of  the  holiday  book- 
buyers,  but  the  intrinsic  and  artistic  im- 
portance of  Mr.  Peixotto's  work  gives 
it  a  place  apart  and  presents  a  unique 
attraction  to  all  lovers  of  art.  Mr.  Peix- 
otto has  become  better  known  in  the 
East  during  the  last  year,  and  his  ser- 
vices are  increasingly  in  demand  for  il- 
lustrative work  in  the  best  magazines. 

An   interesting  parallel   between   the 

well-known  ^^Explanation"  of  Rudyard 

Kipling,    and   a    **Fable"    not    so    well 

known,  written  in  1634  by  one  Richard 

Flecknoe,  has  been  pointed  out  to  us  by 

a  correspondent.     It  is  his  opinion  that 

the  old  poet  surpasses  the  modern,  and 

he  suggests  that  another  "explanation*' 

is  due  from  Mr.  Kipling.    We  leave  the 

matter  in  open  court.    Here  are  the  two 

poems : 

FABLE. 

Love  and  Death  o'  th*  way  once  meeting, 
Having  passed  a  friendly  greeting, 
Sleep  their  weary  eye-lids  closing. 
Lay  them  down,  themselves  reposing; 
When  this  fortune  did  befall  *em. 
Which  after  did  so  much  appal  'em; 
Love,  whom  divers  cares  molested. 
Could  not  sleep,  but,  while  Death  rested. 
All  in  haste  away  he  posts  him: 
But  his  haste  full  dearly  costs  him; 
For  it  chanced,  that  going  to  sleeping. 
Both  had  giv*n  their  darts  in  keeping 
Unto  Night;  who  (Error's  mother) 
Blindly  knowing  not  th'  one  from  th'  other, 
Gave  Love  Death's,  and  ne'er  perceived  it. 
Whilst  as  blindly  Love  received  it: 
Since  which  time,  their  darts  confounding. 
Love  now  kills  instead  of  wounding; 
Death,  our  hearts  with  sweetness  filling. 
Gently  wounds,  instead  of  killing. 
1634.  Richard  Flecknoe, 

THE  EXPLANATION. 

Love  and  Death  once  ceased  their  strife. 
At  the  Tavern  of  Man's  Life. 
Called  for  wine,  and  threw — alas! — 
Each  his  quiver  on  the  grass. 
When  the  bout  was  o'er  they  found 
Mingled  arrows  strewed  the  ground. 
Hastily  they  gathered  then 
Each  the  loves  and  lives  of  men. 
Ah,  the  fateful  dawn  deceived! 
Mingled  arrows  each  one  sheaved; 
Death's  dread  armoury  was  stored 
With  the  shafts  he  most  abhored; 
Love's  light  quiver  groaned  beneath 
Venom-headed  darts  of  Death. 

Thus  it  was  they  wrought  our  woe 
At  the  tavern  long  ago. 
Tell  me,  do  our  masters  know, 
Loosing  blindly  as  they  fly. 
Old  men  love  while  young  men  die? 
1890.  Rudyard  Kipling. 
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This  same  poem,  "Explanation,"  is 
evidently  a  favourite  of  Mr.  Kipling's,  or 
of  Mrs.  Kipling's,  who  sent  a  copy  in  the 
poet's  autograph  for  the  Souvenir  Pro- 
gramme of  the  Siegel-Cooper  Company 
Employees*  Association,  a  copy  of  which 
has  reached  us.  It  will  be  seen  that  Mr. 
Kipling  has  risen  to  the  occasion,  and 
substituted  for  the  late  five  lines  a  more 
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gallant  couplet.  In  this  interesting  pro- 
gramme there  is  also  a  humorous  con- 
tribution from  Mr.  Robert  Barr,  in  the 
form  of  an  **Ode  to  Four  Thousand 
Girls."  **Bless  the  dear  girls,"  sings  Mr. 
Barr,  **rve  seen  *em — " 

Last   spring,   fatigued  of   Eastern  moor  and 

mountain, 
I  voyaged  to  New  York  and  met  'em  at  the 

Fountain. 

Mr.  Barr  tells  how  he  wandered  into 
the  Book  Department,  and  with  heart  in 
mouth,  trembling  asked, 

"Of  all  the  novels,  which  is  mostly  read?*' 
I  hoped  she'd  answer,  "Oh  the  best  by  far. 
Are  the  immortal  works  by  Robert  Barr." 
Alas!  Her  recommend  took  no  such  scope. 
She  praised  the  pens  of  Kipling,  Doyle  and 

Hope; 
Spoke  well  of  Davis;  lauded  Leicester  Ford, 
Julian  Ralph,  Cy.  Warman,  cloth  or  board, 
Or  paper  covers  cheap. 
Heap  piled  on  heap. 
Naming  all  the  living  authors  except  one,  for 

she 
Never  mentioned  me! 


*'Mr.  Robert  Barr  at  Home,"  is  the 
subject  of  an  interesting  article  in  the 


January  number  of  The  Young  Man, 
which  magazine,  peculiar  to  British 
journalism,  starts  out  auspiciously  on  the 
thirteenth  year  of  its  history  under  the 
able  editorship  of  Mr.  Frederick  A.  At- 
kins. The  room  in  which  Mr.  Barr 
writes  is  strewed  with  books  and  periodi- 
cal literature,  and  two  interesting  por- 
trait studies  of  Rudyard  Kipling  hang 
on  the  walls.  Mr.  Barr  is  one  of  Mr. 
Kipling's  oldest  friends,  it  may  be  said, 
and  each  is  a  warm  admirer  of  the  other's 
work.  Mr.  Barr  is  not  a  methodical 
worker,  and  onlv  writes  when  he  is  in 
the  mood,  but  as  a  rule  he  writes  quickly 
when  once  he  has  started.  His  hand- 
writing, as  will  be  seen  from  the  accom- 
panying fac-simile  of  his  manuscript,  is 
very  legible.  The  page  of  manuscript  re- 
produced is  from  his  new  novel,  Tckla, 
which  has  just  beon  published  by  the 
Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company.  A  singu- 
lar coincidence  in  the  publication  of  Mr. 
Barr's  The  Mutable  Many,  at  the  time  of 
an  engineers'  strike  in  England,  caused 
many  people  to  think  that  the  book  had 
been  written  to  suit  the  emergency,  and 
some  of  Mr.  Barr's  critics  were  not  slow 
to  take  advantage  of  the  apparent  fact. 
As  a  matter  of  course,  however,  Mr. 
Barr  had  spent  ten  years  in  thinking  it 
out,  and  two  years  in  writing  it. 


Mr.  Barr  began  life  as  a  teacher,  and 
for  a  time  was  the  Head  Master  of  the 
Public  School  at  Windsor.  Ontario, 
where  his  parents  still  live.  He  holds  a 
life  certificate  for  teaching,  so  that  he 
could  take  it  up  again  if  he  felt  so  dis- 
posed. In  Mr.  Barr*s  estimation  there 
is  no  profession  of  greater  importance. 
It  is  natural,  therefore,  to  find  him  say- 
ing that  what  interested  him  most  dur- 
ing his  trip  to  the  United  States  last 
year  was  the  flourishing  condition  of 
American  schools.  Mr.  Barr  claims  to 
have  inaugurated  the  system  of  supple- 
mentary reading  in  schools  twenty  years 
ago,  when  Head  Master  of  Windsor 
School.  This  was  not  done  without  pro- 
test from  the  mayor  and  the  clergj^men 
of  the  town,  but  in  packing  away  the 
ordinary  school  books  and  introducing 
good  literature,  even  if  it  were  fiction, 
he  had  no  fear  of  the  results.  The  pro- 
gress made  by  the  pupils  was  so  satis- 
factory that  the  idea  spread  through  oth- 
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er  schools,  until  it  became  an  organised 
system.  Mr.  Barr  found  that  the  two 
favourite  novelists  with  his  scholars  dur- 
ing his  term  as  teacher  were  Mark  Twain 
and  Charles  Dickens.  It  afforded  him 
some  amusement  during  his  recent  visit 
to  find  the  pupils  in  one  of  our  schools 
studying  a  story  of  his  which  had  been 
published  in  McClurc's  Magazine,  and 
which  they  were  required  to  write  out 
from  memory  in  their  own  language.  Mr. 
Barr  had  a  curiosity  to  see  their  produc- 
tions, and  he  found  them  wonderfully 
well  done — ''quite  improved  versions,  I 
assure  you.**  Mr.  Barr  is  strongly  in  fa- 
vour of  an  Anglo-American  alliance.  He 
says  that  he  has  been  working  for  years 


to  promote  a  better  understanding  be- 
tween the  two  peoples,  and  that  wher- 
ever he  travelled  in  the  States  last  year 
he  found  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  most 
rational  and  thoughtful  Americans  to 
draw  the  bonds  of  union  closer  to  the  old 

country. 

it 

The  first  story,  by  the  way,  that  Mr. 
Barr  ever  wrote  was  published  in  The 
Youth's  Companion, 

The  Saturday  Rcciciv  has  at  last 
changed  owners,  and  unless  something 
else  has  time  to  happen  to  it  before  this 
statement  gets  into  print,  it  will  be  a  de- 
corous Conservative  and  Anglican  sheet, 
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contritely  trying  to  regain  the  confi- 
dence of  its  old  readers.  The  change  is 
significant,  and  reinforces  several  copy- 
book adages  which  it  would  be  invidious 
for  us  to  repeat.  Cleverness  rather  than 
honesty  has  been  its  aim  in  the  past, 
and  it  has  said  a  number  of  very  good 
things  on  behalf  of  many  very  bad 
causes.  Along  its  zigzag  route  toward 
failure  one  can  pick  up  withered  epi- 
grams by  the  scores.  It  shocked  some 
and  amused  others,  but  it  did  not  reckon 
with  the  economic  potency  of  the  home- 
ly virtues;  it  fell  short  at  least  of  the 
genius  that  is  necessary,  if  malice  in  the 
long  run  is  to  be  made  to  pay.  In  point 
of  mere  cleverness,  it  had  not  an  equal 
among  all  the  weekly  periodicals  in  the 
English  language ;  and  yet  so  heavy  was 
its  moral  handicap  that  it  was  not  clever 
enough.  A  double  obligation  of  wit  was 
imposed  upon  it,  and  it  could  not  meet 
it,  though  it  was  forever  on  the  strain. 
Its  pungency  was  evanescent  and  its 
spiciness  turned  flat  in  the  aftertaste. 
There  was  too  much  obviousness  both 
of  motive  and  of  effort  in  what  it  did. 


So  the  Saturday  has  had  to  creep  back 
to  the  fold  and  ask  forgiveness  of  those 
who  are  old  enough  to  remember  its 
virtuous  youth :  while  its  bad  spirit,  the 
former  editor,  is  exorcised,  and,  if  the 
story  is  true,  goes  to  manage  a  hotel 
at  Monte  Carlo.  It  is  exceedingly  hard 
to  keep  from  moralising  about  this ;  but 
the  story  is  so  perfect  in  all  ethical  re- 
quisities  that  it  is  a  parable  just  as  it 
stands.  A  detail  that  is  especially  worth 
noting  is  that  the  former  editor-in-chief 
was  not  only  accused  of  literary  mis- 
deeds, but  had  been  deserted  by  his  city 
editor,  who  said  that  he  had  been  re- 
quired to  puff  companies  in  the  financial 
pages  of  the  Rcznezv  when  he  could  not 
conscientiously  do  so.  Another  thing 
that  adds  to  the  moral  beauty  of  the 
wind-up  is  the  attitude  of  this  periodical 
towards  us  Americans,  of*  whom  it  never 
lost  a  chance  to  say  malicious  things, 
until  a  few  months  ago,  when,  finding 
itself  alone,  and  having  its  mind  on  sales, 
it  turned  suddenly  and  hypocritically 
sweet.  The  ignorance  it  has  shown  in 
what  it  said  of  America  is  hardlv  con- 
ceivable.  It  rarely  got  anything  straight 
and  at  times  its  grotesque  inaccuracy 


made  it  the  butt  even  of  English  jour- 
nals. It  was  always  working  for  bril- 
liant effects,  and  the  facts  had  to  be  cut 
to  fit  the  design.  In  the  war  with  Spain 
the  United  States  appeared  to  it  as  a 
hulking  young  bully,  jostling  a  court- 
eous old  roue,  until  for  reasons  x)f  policy 
it  became  necessary  for  it  to  profess  ap- 
proval of  our  cause.  And  even  in  a  com- 
paratively recent  issue  we  are  lectured  on 
the  need  of  sobriety  in  our  bearing  to- 
ward other  nations;  while  in  the  verv 
same  number  Sir  Edmund  Monson's 
"pin  prick"  speech  is  dismissed  with  a 
brief,  bland  comment.  All  went  well  so 
long  as  it  supplied  the  ounce  of  wit  with 
the  grain  of  malice,  but  when  it  reversed 
the  proportions  of  these  ingredients,  it 
began  to  bore  those  whom  it  did  not 
anger,  and  its  circulation  suffered. 


During  its  recreant  days  its  literary 
influence  has  been  considerable.  In  the 
purely  subjective  criticism  that  leads  no- 
where, it  inspired  many  imitators,  but 
remained  without  a  peer.  Some  of  its 
slapdash  was  delightful.  And  besides 
slapdash  there  were  honest  essays  in 
criticism,  as  keen  and  vivid  as  they  were 
genuine;  but  these  were  comparatively 
rare,  and  it  was  the  slapdash  for  the 
most  part  that  was  imitated.  In  this 
country,  especially,  the  compliment  of 
imitation  was  paid  it,  and  many  a  brawl- 
ing little  Thersites  of  the  literary  press 
owed  its  rise  and  fall  in  the  United  States 
to  the  smart  example  of  the  Saturday 
Rcznciv,  Groups  of  young  men,  mistak- 
ing their  growing  pains  for  the  anguish 
of  insurgent  genius,  gathered  and  said, 
"We.  too,  were  born  in  Arcady.  Let  us 
found  something  and  say  clever  things 
against  other  things."  And  thereupon 
appeared  a  large  number  of  little  wind- 
ing-sheets of  early  hopes,  with  cover 
designs  in  which  emaciated  young  wo- 
men, done  in  black  and  red,  writhed  pre- 
dominantlv.  Inside,  vou  read  the  Ian- 
guage  of  revolt.  Intense  young  souls, 
tortured  by  you  knew  not  what,  hurled 
themselves  upon  something  or  other 
that  you  could  not  make  out,  and  tore 
it  tooth  and  nail.  Then  the  little  maga- 
zines all  died,  and  silence  reigned  again. 
The  real  meaning  of  this  disturbance  in 
Lilliput  is  not  known.  Like  the  Chil- 
dren's  Crusade  it  remains  one  of  the 
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enigmas  of  history.  But-its  connection 
with  French  decadence  and  symbolism 
is  not  more  certain  than  its  relation  to 
the  easily  imitated  mordancy  of  the 
Saturday  Review,  In  fact  it  is  to  the 
latter  influence  that  the  movement  owed 
what  little  vital  energy  it  possessed. 


We  have  frequently  referred  to  a  com- 
mon and  constant  source  of  g^evance  to 
publishers,  namely,  the  impossible  let- 
ters and  manuscripts  which  they  are  con- 
tinually receiving  from  the  most  impos- 
sible people.  The  strangest  thing  about 
this  is,  that  when  you  meet  these  people 
on  any  other  plane  of  life,  they  seem  to 
act  as  sensibly  and  to  talk  as  sanely  as 
other  people.  Some  time  ago  we  pub- 
lished a  letter  from  one  of  these  persons 
afflicted  with  the  disease  of  authorship, 
and  gave  our  word  for  it  that  it  was  not 
at  all  an  unusual  occurrence.  Another 
very  amusing  letter  has  recently  come 
into  our  hands,  which  we  can  vouch  for 
as  being  genuine  and  indicative  of  the 
letters  which  are  received  by  publishers 
every  other  day.    We  print  it  verbatim : 

Gentlemen:  You  have  been  mentioned  to 
me  as  publishers  of  books,  printers  and  bind- 
ers. I  have  made  the  first  draft  of  a  book, 
which  I  shall  soon  correct,  rewrite,  and  next 
give  to  a  fine  writer  to  copy;  ready  for  to  be 
put  into  type.  I  should  be  very  happy  to 
get  it  done  here  on  this  [Pacific]  coast, 
where  one  is  not  so  over  run  and  spoiled  by 
bad,  worthless  manuscripts.  I  merely  ask 
your  permission  to  give  me  a  chance  to  prove 
to  you  I  X  L  merits  of  my  manuscript,  which 
you  will  find  immeasurable,  unsurpassed  by 
any  form  of  book  ever  published.  It  involves 
the  whole  Universe,  God,  man,  every  institu- 
tion on  Earth,  man's  existence,  destiny,  future 
evolution  and  how  to  do  it,  gives  the  only 
key  on  Earth  to  lay  man's  faculties  open  be- 
fore the  world,  and  put  the  right  man  into 
the  right  place,  it  unlocks  the  Universe, 
heaven  and  eternity  to  man,  shows  him  what 
they  are,  it  makes  man  acquainted  with  God, 
teaching  him  God's  nature,  purpose,  relations 
to  man,  why  man  was  created,  it  debates 
many  difficult  problems,  it  elucidates  the 
whole  bible,  makes  a  wonderful  comparison 
between  all  the  nations  on  Earth  as  to  their 
moral  worth,  arriving  at  a  wonderful  result, 
it  gives  several  essays  of  human  life,  present 
and  new  Era.  pointing  out  the  defects  of  the 
present  system  or  rather  the  lack  of  it  and 
points  out  the  superiority  of  the  system 
adopted  in  the  new  Era.  And  many  more 
noble  and  sublime  features  are  found  in  it 
which  will  help  to  ennoble  &  elevate  man. 

No  Gentlemen,  I  do  not  want  you  to  pub- 


lish my  book,  unless  you  are  satisfied,  after 
reading  the  Manuscript,  that  it  is  worth  pub- 
lishing. All  I  ask  is: — Permission  to  send 
or  bring  it  to  you  for  inspection.  I  shall  get 
6  Photos  taken  to  point  a  moral  or  adorn  a 

tale.     Could  you  get  them  engraved  in , 

in  case  you  accept?  I  deem  this  book  a  dire 
neccessity  to  the  world,  it  will  surely  save  it, 
and  make  it  much  better. 

So  if  you  Gentlemen  will  honour  me  with  a 
reply  I  shall  be  happy;  it  will  be  three  months 
yet,  before  I  will  have  the  Manuscript  ready. 
Yours  respectfully  and  truly. 


In  one  of  the  stories  published  in  Ian 
Maclaren's  new  volume  of  fiction,  Elijah 
Higginbotham  boasts  that  he  does  not 
know  anything  about  literature,  and 
thanks  God  that  his  Bible  and  The  Pil- 
grim's Progress  are  enough  for  him. 
One  of  the  most  interesting  essays  in  the 
last  Stevenson  volume,  published  in  the 
Thistle  edition,  is  a  reprint  of  an  article 
on  Bagster's  Pilgrim's  Progress,  which 
appeared  in  the  Magazine  of  Art  in  1882. 
Bunyan's  masterpiece  has  a  perennial 
interest  for  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  and 
to  a  large  portion  of  it,  it  is  especially  in- 
teresting at  present  on  account  of  the 
latest  illustrated  edition,  pictured  by  the 
Brothers  Rhead,  and  published  by  the 
Century  Company.  Few  books,  if  any, 
have  appealed  so  widely  and  so  often  to 
the  artist  and  the  illustrator,  and  Steven- 
son's article,  which  we  have  reprinted  on 
another  page,  will  afford  entertainment 
to  those  who  had  the  good  fortune  in 
their  childhood  to  get  their  first  impres- 
sions of  The  Pilgrim's  Progress  from 
Bagster's  edition,  with  its  numerous  old 
grotesque  woodcuts.  Well  does  the 
writer  remember  poring  over  the  old 
volume — his  had  a  brown  cover — until 
the  book  fell  to  pieces.  Memorable 
again  was  the  occasion  on  which  he  re- 
ceived his  first  school  prize  in  the  form 
of  a  copy  of  The  Pilgrim's  Progress  with 
glorious  full-page  coloured  pictures 
sandwiched  between  every  page  of  text. 
That,  too,  passed  with  the  years,  which 
it  brightened,  but  the  memories  left  by 
these  two  books  are  ineffaceable.  We 
have  reproduced  in  Stevenson's  article 
a  number  of  the  Bagster  woodcuts,  and 
also  several  of  the  Rhead  pictures,  thus 
presenting  side  by  side  the  earliest  and 
the  latest  conceptions  of  the  Pilgrim  in 
art. 
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Nathan  Hale  is  the  latest  acted  play  by 
an  author  who,  although  now  but  thirty- 
three,  has  a  career  behind  as  well  as  be- 
fore him,  having  already  succeeded  prac- 
tically with  Bean  BnimmcL  Frederick 
Lemaitre  and  The  Moth  atui  the  Flame, 
and  produced  many  other  dramas  with 
varying  fortunes.  That  no  other  Ameri- 
can playwright  within  ten  years  of  Mr. 
Fitch's  age  has  done  anything  compara- 
ble, makes  this  play,  which  in  some  ways 
shows  an  advance  from  all  of  his  others, 
an  interesting  centre  for  a  glance  at  the 
state  of  tne  American  drama,  and  gives 
an  excuse  for  talking  about  it.  to  the 
exclusion  of  other  plays  which,  however 
superior  in  various  ways,  are  of  less 
immediate   local   significance.      As    Mr. 


Fitch  has  just  finished  Nat  Goodwin's 
comedy  for  next  season.  The  Cowboy 
and  the  Lady,  and  is  in  the  middle  of 
Barbara  Frietchic,  with  which  Charles 
Frohman  expects  to  fill  most  of  Julia 
Marlowe's  time  another  season,  more 
proof  is  given,  if  more  were  needed,  that 
the  principal  managers  have  no  objec- 
tion to  American  authors  and  national 
subjects.  William  Gillette  does  not  have 
to  keep  his  dramas  in  a  trunk.  Neither, 
in  different  fields,  do  David  Belasco  and 
Charles  H.  Hoyt.  What  the  managers 
seek  to  avoid  is  risk,  and  while  one  way 
of  accomplishing  this  is  to  buy  plays  al- 
ready tested  abroad, another  is  to  employ 
dramatists  already  accepted  at  home. 
Tliere  is  no  ground  for  a  charge  of  anti- 
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Americanism,   wiiatever   the   managers' 
sins  may  be  in  lack  of  art  and  of  taste. 

Mr.  Bronson  Howard  has  called  a 
meeting  of  several  playwrights,  to  dis- 
cuss the  advisaljility  of  establishing  a 
theatre  exclusively  devoted  to'plays  by 
American  dramatists,  to  be  directed  by 
the  men  who  held  the  meeting.  A 
pecuniary  backer  is  ready,  and  a  theatre 
can    be    procured.      Is    there    in    this 


undertaking  any  promise  of  improving 
our  drama?  If  there  is  to  be  an  en- 
dowed theatre,  is  it  well  to  put  it  in 
the  hands  of  men  who  have  plays  to 
produce?  Human  nature  ought  not  to 
be  subjected  to  so  heavy  a  strain.  The 
manager  or  the  committee  of  control 
should  have  no  interest  not  artistic. 
Would  a  committee  with  its  pockets  full 
of  its  own  plays  revive  for  us  the  best 
preceding   American   dramas,   have   an 


anxious  eye  for  the  best  new  ones  by 
persons  outside  the  committee,  and  a 
strict  standard  for  its  own  members? 
Would  it,  to  go  further,  maintain  an 
adefjHately  trained  stock  company,  which 
might  be  varied  by  visiting  stars,  who 
should  fit  into  it  as  Agnes  Sorma  does 
into  the  Irving  Place  ?  If  so,  Silas 
Lapliain,  which  is  being  dramatised 
for  Mr.  Heme,  might  be  given  there. 
Henry  James  might  be  given  a 
better  chance  than  he  has  yet  had. 
Mr.  Heme  might  occasionally 
give  Margaret  Fleming,  Annie 
Russell  Sue,  Julia  Arthur  Mer- 
cedes, the  stock  company  might 
give  us  something  else  by  the  au- 
thor of  Ptid'iikead  IVilson  and 
The  Prince  and  the  Pauper,  and 
revive  these  plays.  Tliese  are  but 
instances  to  point  the  general 
truth  that  if  a  theatre  for  Ameri- 
can plays  is  to  do  good  and  not 
harm,  it  must  not  be  run  for  the 
weak  but  for  the  strong.  It  must 
not  put  on  plays  which  are  too 
bad  for  the  public,  but  those  which 
are  good  enough  for  permanence. 
It  must  have  a  high  standard,  a 
strong,  permanent  repertory, 
highly  trained  actors,  and  select 
the  additions  to  its  repertory 
from  the  whole  range  of  Ameri- 
can letters.  Although  the  mil- 
lionaire who  will  make  that  pos- 
sible will  be  a  benefactor,  the 
present  scheme  looks  awry,  and 
the  fate  of  the  Theatre  of  Arts 
and  Letters  should  teach  us  that 
a  false  start  is  worse  than  none. 

Of  the  small  number  of  Ameri- 
can plays  thus  far  written  which 
would,  after  certain  simple 
changes,  deserve  to  be  produced. 
and  produced  often,  Nathan  Hale 
is  one.  Its  theme  is  one  of  the 
most  simple  and  dramatic  in 
American  history,  and  if  the  drama  were  ■ 
all  raised  to  the  level  of  its  strongest 
parts,  it  would  be  likely  to  see  long  life. 
It  is  the  best  plot  Clyde  Fitch  has  yet 
used— for  good  plots  are  usually  selected, 
adapted,  and  not  wholly  invented.  The 
dramatist  ought  to  take  absolutely  every- 
thing he  can  get  from  the  work  the 
world  is  doing  for  him.  In  Nathan  Hale 
Mr.  Fitcli  has  fitted  a  love  story  to  the 
historical  theme,  and  tlins  secured  some 
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of  the  conflicts  necessary  for  a  drama. 
Hale  is  seen  first  as  a  young  gradnate, 
teaching  school  in  New  London,  taking 
existence  lightly,  making  iove  to  his 
pupil,  Alice  Adams.  The  gathering 
signs  of  war  break  up  the  life,  and  the 
second  act  sees  him  a  captain  in  the 
patriot  ranks,  Alice,  who  is  too  weak 
throughout,  extracts  a  promise,  care- 
lessly given,  that  he  will  not  lead  any 
forlorn  hope  or  needlessly  imperil  his 
life.  Then  a  meeting  of  officers  is  seen. 
Washington  has  asked  for  a  volunteer 
from  among  the  most  trusted  officers, 
to  undertake  a  perilous  mission  essential 
to  the  safety  of  the  army.  Nobody  vol- 
unteers, because  a  spy's  work  is  despised. 
The  appeal  is  made  more  eloquent,  and 
Hale  steps  forward.  The  others  try  to 
dissuade  him.  He  replies  that  any  work 
necessary  to  the  cause  thereby  becomes 
honourable.  Alice  Adams,  by  an  unfor- 
tunate theatrical  convention,  overhears 
the  result  instead  of  learning  of  it  other- 
wise, and  pleads  with  Nathan  to  remem- 
ber his  promise.  He  tells  her  it  must 
be  broken. 

Within  the  enemies'  lines  he  learns 
their  plans,  but  is  suspected  by  an  officer 
who  has  seen  him  in  the  Connecticut 
school.  As  this  Tory  loved  Alice,  he 
plots  to  accomplish  two  ends  by  bring- 
ing her  to  confront  the  spy,  proving 
Hale's  identity  by  their  recognition,  and 
securing  her  for  himself.  Hale  manages 
to  have  her  warned,  and  there  is  no 
recognition.  As  she  knows  he  is  a 
spy,  this  warning  is  needless,  and  the 
drama  would  be  simpler  and  stronger 
without  it.  His  love  is  too  much  for  him. 
however,  and  when  he  thinks  they  are 
alone  he  embraces  her,  and  his  life  is 
lost.  In  ihe  present  acting  version  the 
final  catastrophe  is  brought  on  by  a  ser- 
vant, needlessly  involving  the  plot,  in- 
troducing accident,  and  taking  away  the 
touching  element  of  Hale's  destruction 
through  his  own  love.  In  a  futile  dash 
tor  liberty,  he  drops  his  papers  by  the 
way  in  the  hope  that  they  may  reach  the 
American  lines  in  lime  to  warn  Wash- 
ington of  a  contemplated  attack  which 
would  probably  destroy  him. 

The  last  act  shows  a  guard-tent  scene. 
Hale's  anxiety  to  know  whether  his 
death  at  sunrise  is  to  be  in  vain,  his 
struggle  for  composure,  and  his  final 
parting  from  his  love.     The  next  scene 


is  a  picture  of  an  orchard  at  sunrise,  the 
noose  hanging  from  a  bough,  the  sol- 
diers and  onlookers  gathering,  Hale 
taking  his  place  beneath  the  rope. 

"Nathan  Hale,  have  you  anything  to 
say  ?  We  are  ready  to  hear  your  last 
dying  speech  and  confession;" 

"I  only  regret  that  I  have  but  one  life 
to  lose  for  my  country." 

That  is  the  final  curtain.     Surely  no 


more  dramatic  story  could  be  asked, 
and  in  the  handling  of  the  crucial  sit- 
uations. Mr.  Fitch  shows  a  dramatic  in- 
stinct which  makes  it  the  better  worth 
while  to  point  out  what  seem  to  be  the 
faults,  especially  where  these  faults  are 
of  the  insidious  kind  that  win  popular 
approval.  The  comedy,  instead  of  run- 
ning through  the  play,  occupies  all  of 
the   first  act  and  a  half,   which   might 
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be  right  enough  were  it  the  proper  kind 
of  comedy,  although  it  would  be  better 
to  devote  this  act  to  the  development 
of  some  larger  obstacle  to  Hale*s  sacri- 
fice than  is  oflFered  by  the  weakness 
of  a  woman  in  the  next  act.  Even 
leaving  aside  this  consideration,  and 
also  taking  the  comedy  separated  from 
the  farcical  acting,  it  lacks  the  delicacy 
and  subtlety  which  it  should  have  to 
harmonise  with  the  serious  situations. 
To  give  the  atmosphere  of  the  time  and 
place  and  form  a  contrast  to  the  suc- 
ceeding scenes,  it  should  be  humorous, 
but  so  exquisite  as  to  be  almost  touch- 
ing through  the  very  fineness  of  its 
workmanship.  Instead  of  that  it  is  usual- 
ly commonplace,  often  turned  into  ordi- 
nary farce  by  the  actors.  Whether  the 
author  has  the  power  to  paint  his  lights 
with  as  much  delicacy  as  his  darks,  may 
be  a  difficult  question ;  but  even  with 
the  comedy  as  faulty  and  scattered  as  it 
is,  it  could  be  improved  indefinitely  by 
being  acted  prettily  instead  of  rowdily. 
This  objection  has  been  met  with  the 
answer  that  Shakespeare  mingled  low 
comedy  with  his  most  delicate  sentiment. 
Although  argitment  based  on  the  feats  of 
the  greatest  geniuses  is  dangerous,  and 
each  play  must  be  judged  by  itself,  it  may 
safely  be  said  that  when  the  serious  side 
is  painted  in  bold  colours,  big  passions 
ennobled  by  exalted  expression,  it  can 
stand  the  contrast  of  broad  comedy  bet- 
ter than  when  the  serious  side  is  held 
down  to  neutral  tints,  every  word  and 
act  being  subdued  and  dependent  for  its 
effect  not  on  expansion,  power  and  beau- 
ty, but  on  reserve  and  mere  suggestion. 
There  is  no  high  style  in  this  play,  no 
glory  of  language,  and  most  of  its 
strongest  situations  are  worked  out  al- 
most in  silence,  which  makes  decidedly 
a  difference  in  the  amount  of  contrast  it 
can  stand.  When  all  is  said,  however, 
it  is  the  best  American  drama  produced 
in  some  time,  and  it  encourages  higher 
aims. 

The  same  principles  rim  through  the 
acting.  Nat  Goodwin  was  delightful  in 
fluency  of  facial  expression,  in  gradation 
and  taste,  but  the  others  were  given  to 
common  exaggeration.  As  Mr.  Good- 
win is  at  an  important  point  in  his  own 
career,  having  fully  proved  his  ability 
as  a  serious  actor,  he  ought  to  have  a 
company  which  could  help  him  along 


the  new  road.  Another  play  with  a  poli- 
tical significance  (rather  auxiliary  than 
integral,  however).  Das  Erbc  at  the  Irv- 
ing Place  theatre,  contrasted  strikingly 
in  the  acting,  which,  never  great,  was 
not  at  any  single  point  weak.  One  need 
never  tire  of  recommending  our  English 
actors  to  study  the  methods  at  this  play- 
house. Our  managers,  also,  who  think 
long  runs  are  a  necessity,  caused  by 
modern  scenic  requirements,  may  reflect 
on  the  fact  that  Das  Erbc,  well  set,  well 
acted,  and  accepted  with  some  favour  by 
the  audience,  was  announced  to  run  but 
a  few  days,  to  give  place  to  a  new  comedy 
and  WiUiclm  Tell.  If  Mr.  Conried  estab- 
lishes a  house,  as  he  intends,  on  upper 
Broadway,  his  example,  reaching  more 
American  theatregoers,  ought  to  do 
much  to  create  a  demand  for  correspond- 
ing companies  and  repertories  in  Eng- 
Hsh. 

This  necessity  of  scenic  elaboration, 
freely  used  as  an  excuse  for  long  runs 
without  change  of  bill,  is  really  an  almost 
insurmountable  obstacle  in  travelling 
companies,  for  the  theatres  throughout 
the  country,  which  once  kept  several 
dozen  complete  changes  of  scenery,  now 
have  one  or  two  in  storage,  forced  to 
this  practice  by  the  stars  who  wish  to 
have'the  whole  theatre  free  for  their  own 
elaborate  settings.  As  Julia  Arthur's 
scenery  for  the  few  plays  she  produced 
this  year  required  seven  cars,  each  pay- 
ing twenty-five  cents  a  mile,  it  will  read- 
ily be  guessed  what  a  blow  to  variety  and 
elevation  in  an  actor's  repertory  is  given 
by  this  exaggerated  reliance  on  setting. 
The  only  probable  escape  is  through  a 
few  good  stock  companies  in  the  big 
cities  with  such  permanence  in  plays  that 
every  scene  will  not  be  useless  after  the 
first  run. 

The  one  English-speaking  stock  com- 
pany in  New  York,  which  is  now  really 
a  star  company,  reached  far  above  its 
recent  average  in  Sardou's  Madame 
Sans-Gcnc.  Miss  Rehan  was  not  a  wash- 
erwoman in  many  essentials,  but  the 
skilfully  constructed  comedy,  depending 
on  situations  rather  than  character,  lost 
less  than  other  forms  of  art  by  lapses 
from  reality  in  the  representation,  and 
gained  more  by  the  virtuosity  of  the  act- 
ress. Being  a  quickly  working  mechan- 
ism, like  most  of  Sardou.  it  also  fitted 
into  the  nervous  Daly  methods  far  bet- 
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ter  than  would  a  work  of  more  repose 
and  tone.  These  facts,  with  an  unusually 
fit  casting  of  the  parts  and  less  than  the 
average  exuberance  in  the  actors,  made 
the  revival  one  of  the  pleasantest  events 
of  the  dramatic  season. 

Greatest  of  all  the  plays  of  the  month, 
however,  by  far,  was  Pygmalion  and 
Galatea,  in  celebrating  the  beauty  and 
humour  of  which  I  might  waste  pages 
in  the  futile  effort  to  express  the  feel- 
ings aroused  by  such  a  wholly  masterly 
work  of  art.  If  Gilbert  does  not  deserve 
to  stand  with  Sheridan,  what  English 
dramatist  since  Sheridan  is  to  be  in  per- 
manent fame  his  rival?  When  that  rich 
man  of  whom  we  dream  establishes  his 
ideal  theatre,  if  he  is  not  too  patriotic  to 
allow  foreign  plays,  surely  not  only 
Pygmalion  and  Galatea,  one  of  the  very 
finest  comedies  in  the  language,  but 
many  of  Gilbert's,  from  poetry  to  farce, 
will  again  delight  us.  Julia  Arthur  gave 
an  attractive  Galatea  on  untraditional 
but  intelligent  lines,  making  one  of  the 
faculties,  with  which  the  statue  was  so 
suddenly  gifted,  a  playful  sense  of  in- 
congruity, subdued  enough  in  expres- 
sion not  to  clash  with  the  almost  con- 
stant mock-solemnitv  of  Gilbert's  hu- 
mour. 

If  we  rejoice  that  no  prejudice  in  fa- 


vour of  native  art  closes  the  door  to  such 
a  masterpiece  as  Pygmalion  and  Galatea, 
we  might  excusably  sigh  for  a  protective 
tariff  against  two  other  British  importa- 
tions. The  Sorrows  of  Satan  was  a  hodge- 
podge of  absurdity  and  power,  a  per- 
verted genius  flashing  occasionally  in  a 
heap  of  commonplace,  and  Phroso  has 
started  on  the  career  of  apparent  pros- 
perity which  even  a  third-class  melo- 
drama may  attain  at  the  Empire.  On 
the  first  night  just  one  strong  sentence 
struck  me  out  of  a  gloomy  daze.  After- 
ward I  learned  that  it  was  interpolated 
from  Bret  Harte's  Sue. 

As  this  paper  is  intended  to  deal  main- 
ly with  an  American  play,  because  it 
points  in  a  right  direction,  little  need  be 
said  about  the  contribution  made  to  our 
happiness  by  an  adaptation  from  the 
French  called  Zaj::a.  Were  it  not  a  pop- 
ular furor,  there  would  be  no  need  of 
mentioning  it  at  all.  It  is  well  manu- 
factured on  familiar  lines ;  the  first  act 
presents  one  of  the  greatest  triumphs  of 
stage-management  yet  seen,  and  Mrs. 
Leslie  Carter  is  a  vigorous  person,  with 
undoubted  vitality,  trained  into  theatrical 
effectiveness,  but  into  no  sort  of  distinc- 
tion or  fineness,  bv  David  Belasco.  Her 
acting  is  not  one  of  those  works  of  art 
in  w^hich  a  soul  can  be  discerned. 

Norman  Hapgood. 


GOLDENRODS 


A  hillside  flaming  with  golden  fires. 

Torches  that  wave  when  the  wind  is  still, 

A  splendour  of  spears  with  fretted  spires — 
The  goldenrods  holding  the  slope  of  the  hill. 


A  gruesome  whisper  of  withered  stalks, 
Spectral  and  dim  in  the  moon's  pale  ray, 

A  rustle  of  leaves  in  the  lonely  walks, 
And  the  ghosts  of  the  goldenrods  ^toled  in  grey. 

Benjamin  F.  Leggett. 
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THE   MOST   POPULAR    ILLUSTRATED    BOOKS   OF   THE 
SEASON 


.  The  Litllc  MiniEiter.  by  J,  M.  Same. 
Maude  Ada.m.s  edition.  Ului^trated  from 
photographs  and  wash  drawings  by  C. 
Allan  Gilbert.     R-  H.   Russell.    $2,50. 

Ave  Roma  Immortalis,  by  F,  Marion 
Crawford.  Ilhislrations  in  photogravure. 
The  Macinillan  Company,    $6.00  net. 

In  the  Forest  of  .^rden.  by  Hatnilton  W. 
Mabie.  Illustrations  in  photogravure  by 
Will  H.  Low.  Dodd,  Mead  and  Com- 
pany, $2.00. 
3.  Tlie  Choir  Invisible,  by  James  Une  Allen. 
Illustrations  in  photogravure  and  draw- 
ings by  Orson  Lowell.  The  Macmillan 
Company.     $2.50. 


4.  The  Beginnings  of  New  England,  by  John 
Fiske.  Illustrated  with  fac-similes.  maps 
and  old  documents.  Houghton.  Mifflin 
and  Company.     $4.00. 

Miss  America,  by  Alexander  Black,  I|. 
lustrated  froiii  photographs  by  the  author. 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons.    $2  50. 

The  Lost  Word,  by  Henry  van  Dyke.  Il- 
lustrations in  photogravure  by  CoiAvin 
Knapp  Linson.  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 
$1.50. 
6.  The  Fair  God,  by  Lew  Wallace.  Illustra- 
tions in  photogravure  and  drawings  by 
Erie  Pape,  Houghton,  Mifflin  and  Com- 
pany.    $7.00, 


1  LL  Gl  E  VOU 


,"   MICAH   SAID,  "IF  you'll  gang  AWA'." 


In  our  December  number  we  asked 
our  readers  to  send  us  a  list  of  their 
six  favourites  among  the  illustrated  holi- 
day books  of  the  season.  The  result  was 
so  unsatisfactory  and  disappointing  that 
in  order  to  get  nearer  to  the  pulse  of  the 
patrons  o(  the  holiday  book  trade,  we 


requested  the  leading  booksellers  in  the 
principal  towns  throughout  the  United 
States  to  send  us  a  list  of  the  six  best 
selling  books  among  the  illustrated  holi- 
day editions.  The  booksellers  have  re- 
sponded with  alacrity,  and  we  wish  to 
thank  them  for  their  courtesy  in  supply- 
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"THE  LOW  MUSIC  FLICKERED  WITH  THE  SHADOWS. 


ing  the  lists  as  requesteil.  The  result  of 
this  plebiscite  is  now  given  in  this  article. 
If  Mr.  Charles  Dana  Gibson's  new 
book  of  drawings,  entitled  Sketches  and 
Cartoons,  published  by  Mr.  R.  H.  Rus- 
sell, could  be  legitimately  classed  among 
the  illustrated  holiday  editions  of  new 
and  old  books  issued  during  the  year, 
it  would  occupy  the  first  place  on  the 
above  list.  Mr.  Gib.son's  work  seems  to 
be  far  and  away  the  most  popular  of  its 
own  class,  and  there  were  few  votes  for 
the  various  books  of  drawings  by  other 
well-known  artists.  Mr.  Gibson's  book. 
however,  does  not  come  under  the  cate- 
gory of  illustrated  holiday  books,  but  the 
leading  place  which  this  arlist  still  holds 


in  public  favour  is  worthy  of  men- 
tion in  connection  with  the  subject 
of  American  illustration.  One  of 
Mr.  Gibson's  drawings  for  Sketches 
and  Cartoons  is  reproduced  on  an- 
other page  in  Mr.  Hoeber's  ar- 
ticle on  "A  Century  of  American 
Illustration." 

It  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Marion 
Crawford's  ^ve  Roma  Immortalis. 
and  Mr.Mabie's/H//(f  Forest  of  Ar- 
dcn.  have  been  equally  popular, 
having  received  the  same  number 
of  votes.  This  residt  also  accounts 
for  the  bracketing  of  Mr.  Alex- 
ander lllack's  Miss  America,  and 
Dr.  Henry  van  Dyke's  The  Lost 
H'ord.  fifth  on  the  list.  Other 
books  that  came  near  to  sharing 
the  popularity  of  those  on  the 
above  list  were : 

Where  Ghosis  Walk,  by  Marian  Har- 
land.     G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

The  Pilgrim's  Progress.  Illustrated 
by  the  Brothers  Rhead.  The  Century 
Company. 

The  Story  of  the  Revolution,  by 
Henry    Cabot    Lodge.     Charles    Scrib- 

Hoi 


Colonial  Days,  by  Mrs. 
Morse    Earle.    The    Macmillan 
Company. 

Turrets,  Towers  and  Temples,  com- 
piled and  edited  by  Esther  Sitigleton. 
Dodd,  Mead  and  Company. 

The  Little  Minister,  in  the  Maude 
.^danis  edition,  naturally  took  first 
place,  because  of  the  widespread 
interest  in  Mr.  Barrle's  play.  Noth- 
ing seems  to  revive  or  sustain  inter- 
est in  a  novel  so  much  nowadays 
as  a  dramatisation  of  the  work, 
but  Mr.  Russell  deserves  especial 
credit  for  the  artistic  enterprise  which 
he  showed  in  preparing  his  popu- 
lar edition  of  The  Little  Minister  in  a 
manner  that  was  certain  to  capture  the 
popular  fancy.  Speaking  of  the  holiday 
books  of  the  season  in  general,  it  seems 
to  be  the  opinion  of  several  of  the  book- 
sellers in  their  ai)pended  notes  to  the 
lists  sent  in,  that  they  fell  far  below  the 
average  of  recent  years,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  publications  of  Mr.  R, 
H.  Russell.  One  bookseller,  who  takes 
a  pessimistic  view  of  the  situation, 
writes  that  "they  are  the  poorest  holi- 
day books  as  a  whole  that  have  been 
published  during  the  last  ten  years,  and 
it  has  been  difficult  to  make  a  selection 


TEMPLE  OF  CASTOR  AND  POLLUX. 

at.  Imidorulis."    Copyright,  le^tl,  by  the  Uacmillau  Company. 


from  a  lot  of  mediocre  work."  He  adds 
that  the  two  books  which  stand  out  as 
most  popular  and  as  meeting  the  book- 
seller's requirements,  are  the  Maude 
Adams  edition  of  The  Little  Minister,  and 
the  illustrated  Choir  Invisible. 

From  another  bookseller  we  liave  a 
complaint  that  the  holiday  books  were  so 
poor  and  unsatisfying  lo  his  customers' 
tastes  this  year,  that  there  was  a  general 


tendency  to  tall  back  on  the  standard 
works  of  authors,  either  in  new  or  illus- 
trated editions.  While  we  do  not  wish  to 
depreciate  the  annual  show  of  special 
holiday  books,  we  do  hail  with  delight 
any  means  that  will  incline  people  more 
to  the  reading  of  books  that  have  been 
accepted  as  literature;  such  a  tendency 
can  only  be  viewed  as  most  healthy  and 
productive  of  the  best  results. 


A  CLANG  OP  SANDALED  FEET. 
'■The  Fair  God."    CopTiiKhl,  iB«S.  by  HouKhton,  HII 


Through  the  courtesy  of  the  publishers 
we  give  a  reproduction  of  an  illustration 
from  each  of  the  books  on  the  list,  repre- 
sentative of  the  art  lavished  upon  them — 
with  two  exceptions.  One  of  Mr.  Low's 
ilhistrations  in  Mr.  Mabie's  In  the  Forest 
of  Arden  was  reproduced  in  our  last  is- 
sue, accompanying  the  third  paper  on 


"A  Century  of  American  Illustration," 
while  the  illustrations  in  Mr.  Fiske's  Be- 
ginnings of  New  England,  consisting  of 
fac-similies  of  old  documents,  maps,  and 
other  reproductions,  are  consequently  of 
little  interest  artistically  apart  from  the 
work  itself.  The  illustrations  are  given 
in  exact  fac-simile. 
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\'III. — Draughtsmen  of  Social 
Haitekingb. 

The  appearance  of  the  weekly  pub- 
lication. Life,  nearly  a  score  of  vears  ago, 
opened  up  still  another  field  for  the  illus- 
trator which  was  quickly  entbraced,  and 
through  its  pages  many  of  the  men  now 
prominent  made  their  bow  to  the  pub- 
lic. The  light  character  of  the  period- 
ical, with  it.s  weekly  satires  on  things 
social,  political  and  general,  seemed  to 
develop  a  peculiar  cUcutek  who  de- 
manded that  all  these  topics  be  presented 
in  an  ephemeral  sort  of  way.  though  with 
directness  and  pungency,  and  it  was  not 
long  before  the  artists  fitted  themselves 
into  the  groove.  In  particular,  the  so- 
cial follies  of  the  times  came  under  dis- 
cussion, with  accompanying  pictures 
that  spoke  in  no  uncertain  fashion:  and 
though  many  of  the  contributors  turned 


out  crude  results  at  the  beginning,  two 
or  three  actually  developed  such  good 
style  that  in  the  end  they  may  be  said  to 
have  founded  schools  of  their  own  which 
had  important  influence  in  the  illustra- 
tive work  of  the  day.  The  most  notable 
of  these  men  was  undoubtedly  Mr. 
Charles  Dana  Gibson,  whose  followers 
and  imitators,  numbering  many,  are  in 
evidence  to-day  in  most  of  the  publica- 
tions throughout  the  country.  But  Mr. 
Gibson's  beginnings  were  modest 
enough,  for  his  preliminary  study  had 
been  scant.  The  first  drawings  were 
sadly  deficient  in  proportion  and  con- 
struction, while  the  compositions, 
though  never  without  interest,  were 
lacking  in  the  completeness  that  has 
C(jmc  with  the  years  of  experience  and 
practice. 

What  Mr.  Gibson  lacked  in  training 
and  in  the  academic,  however,  he  made 
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lip  tor  in  feeling,  originality  and  a  cer- 
tain distinction  entirely  individnal.  It 
took  no  expert  to  discover  an  absence 
of  the  commonplace  in  liis  work,  or  to 
prophesy  a  future  for  the  young  man. 
The  improvement  was  rapid  though  nor- 
mal, for  his  endowments  were  supple- 


mented with  hard,  serious  work,  both 
with  his  drawings  in  Life,  and  for  the 
purposes  of  study  in  his  studio.  Mr. 
tiibson  in  his  work  assimilated  much 
from  other  men.  but  having  digested  it 
carefully,  he  sent  it  out  again  through 
his  own  artistic  temperament,  and  in  the 
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end  it  became  purely  original,  until  he  is 
now  quite  unrivalled.  In  his  dexterity 
with  pen  and  ink,  a  medium  to  which 
he  has  practically  confined  himself,  he  is 
astonishingly  clever.  Trips  abroad  have 
given  him  new  material,  though  his 
types  differ  little  and  his  foreign  women 
in  particular  are  but  slight  variations  of 
the  New  York  girl,  whose  charms  and 
attractiveness  find  in  him  so  excellent  an 
historian.  Besides  his  work  for  Life, 
Mr.  Gibson  has  illustrated  manv  books, 
some  of  them  large  presentation  vol- 
umes, and  he  has  been  one  of  the  most 
popular  of  the  magazine  men,  figuring 
at  times  in  several  publications  in  the 
same  month.  He  has  paid  the  penalty  of 
his  preferment  in  a  measure,  for  the 
late  demands  on  him  have  not  permitted 
him  to  give  always  to  his  drawings  the 
care  required  for  a  man's  best  work,  nor 
have  these  numerous  commissions  al- 
lowed him  much  leisure  for  serious  in- 
vestigation, and  the  result  has  been  more 
or  less  repetition  of  time-worn  subjects 
and  types ;  but  at  his  best  he  has  done 
much  that  will  remain  a  testimony  to 
his  unquestionable  skill  and  artistic  in- 
ventiveness, his  remarkable  technique, 
and  his  dainty  conception  of  American 
womanhood. 

Among  the  men  on  Life,  we  find  the 
name  of  Mr.  Charles  Howard  Johnson, 
an  artist  who  was  brimful  of  ideas,  but 
who  lacked  the  necessary  academic 
training  to  express  himself  with  artistic 
correctness.  Nevertheless  he  presented 
with  extraordinary  cleverness  a  plausible 
result  that  went  far  to  mitigate  his  short- 
comings in  other  directions.  A  depicter 
of  the  fashionable  follies  of  American  so- 
ciety, Mr.  A.  B.  Wenzell  has  shown 
himself  full  of  resources,  facile  with  pen 
or  brush,  and  his  work,  alluring  to  the 
student  as  well  as  engaging  to  the  aver- 
age reader,  has  found  many  imitators. 
The  modern  girl,  fetching,  chic,  and  at- 
tractive of  face  and  figure,  he  has  caught 
with  dexterous  fidelity,  and  rendered  in 
a  delightful,  iutimc  manner.  Wilson  de 
Meza  was  another  clever  draughtsman 
who  excelled  in  his  satires  on  American 
social  fads.  His  untimely  death  in  April, 
1893,  ^"^  short  a  most  promising  career. 
Mr.  J.  A.  Mitchell  and  Mr.  F.  A.  At- 
wood,  each  clever  in  his  wav,  have  been 
regular  contributors  to  Life,  and  Oliver 
Herford,  with  his  quaint  conceits,  and  a 


constant  flow  of  humour,  has  made  many 
illustrations,  attacking  different  themes 
with  results  invariably  amusing.  There 
are,  of  course,  many  more  men  who  have 
done  excellent  work  on  this  publication, 
including  Alfred  Brenan,  dexterous  with 
a  peculiarly  fine  pen-and-ink  line,  but 
these  are  among  the  representative  ones 
whose  drawings  mark  certain  departures 
from  the  ordinary,  and  entitle  them  to 
special  notice. 

It  is  perhaps  appropriate  to  refer  here 
to  William  Hamilton  Gibson,  an  illus- 
trator who  achieved  a  success  more  pop- 
ular than  artistic,  but  which  at  the  time 
of  his  prominence  was  an  advance  on 
the  work  then  being  done.  He  had  an 
intense  love  of  nature  and  a  familiaritv 
with  life  out  of  doors,  in  the  fields, 
woods,  and  garden,  and  his  pictures 
were  drawn  with  loving  care,  no  less 
than  with  nice  appreciation  of  the  del- 
icacy of  vegetable  and  floral  growth.  His 
work  first  appeared  in  Harper's  Maga- 
::iney  though  later  it  found  its  way  into 
innumerable  books,  including  some 
written  bv  the  artist  himself,  who  was 
no  less  clever  with  his  pen  than  with 
his  pencil.  The  bee,  the  ant,  the  beetle 
and  the  butterfly,  busying  themselves 
about  flowers  and  grasses,  or  investigat- 
ing the  inequalities  of  the  ground,  were 
depicted  in  an  intimate  way,  and  the 
commonest  kind  of  weeds  were  brought 
forward  and  carefully  illustrated,  their 
decorative  qualities  asserting  themselves 
where  hitherto  they  had  been  passed  by 
as  unworthy  a  second  glance.  In  h's 
landscapes  Mr.  Gibson  was  possibly  less 
happy,  for  they  lacked  the  distinction 
and  uniqueness  of  the  other  work ;  but 
he  had  much  to  say,  and  said  it  in  a 
charming,  delicate  manner.  It  is,  per- 
haps, not  too  much  to  assert  that  the 
many  score  of  drawings  of  Nature's 
more  modest  offerings  were  a  revelation 
to  the  multitude  of  readers  who  had 
hitherto  found  in  the  primrose  by  the 
river's  brim  only  a  common  yellow 
flower. 

IX. — Thf  Poster  Man. 

In  the  late  eighties  there  found  its  way 
across  the  ocean  some  curious  illustra- 
tive work  by  a  young  Englishman, 
named  Aubrey  Beardsley,  hitherto  un- 
known, but  who  immediately  created  a 
sensation    because   of   the   novelty,    the 
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daring  and  almost  insolence, 
not  only  of  his  designs,  but  of 
his  technique  as  well.  Nothing 
could  have  been  more  uncon- 
ventional than  his  drawings,  the 
compositions  of  which  violated 
all  preconceived  notions  on  pic- 
torial arrangement.  To  the  pub- 
lic, they  were  an  artistic  jest,  a 
gage  flung  down  as  though  to 
give  a  dcfi  and  challenge  discus- 
sion. To  the  artists,  however, 
thev  were  far  from  being  mean- 
ingless, and  the  departure  both 
interested  and  amazed  them. 
With  remarkable  appreciation  of 
the  possibilities  of  violent  blacks, 
with  suggestion  rather  than 
completion,  and  with  sinuous 
lines,  against  all  laws  of  propor- 
tion and  construction,  there 
were,  nevertheless,  remarkable 
effects,  a  beautiful  sense  of  deco- 
ration, and  a  novelty  entirely  al- 
luring. 

He  found  imitators  and  fol- 
lowers, for  his  influence  was  at 
once  felt.  Prior  to  his  advent, 
however,  there  had  been  French- 
men who  had  given  themselves 
over  to  new  interpretations  in  a 
poster  way.  Cheret,  Grasset. 
Lautrec,  Monvel,  and  the 
Swiss  Steinlen.  had  all  an  indi- 
vidual manner  of  expression, 
though  none  was  quite  so 
bizarre  as  Reardsley.  and  it  was 
to  him  that  a  number  of  our  men 
and  women  turned  as  a  prophet. 
Louis  J.  Rhead  was  one  of  the  first  to 
give  himself  up  to  this  new  inspiration, 
although  he  retained  much  of  his  own 
personality.  Will  H.  Bradley  sent  out 
posters  and  pictorial  work  that  were 
frankly  the  result  of  Beardsley's  influ- 
ence, and  Edward  Penfield  signed  many 
drawings  that  were  unmistakable'  in  the 
source  of  their  inspiration.  But  Mr. 
Penfie'd  retained  his  individuality  more 
than  all  the  rest,  and  developed  a  style 
almost  entirely  his  own.  It  took  its  form 
in  drawings  made  up  of  strong,  accent- 
uated black  lines,  wherein  each  stroke 
had  its  distinct  meaning  and  counted  for 
much.  To  these  lines  he  added  simple 
flat  tones  that  made  the  whole  effective, 
when  seen  at  a  distance,  and  which  in 
truth   were  part  of  the  scheme  of  the 
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poster  or  hanger,  generally  destined  to 
be  looked  at  from  afar,  as  it  hung  in  win- 
dow or  shop.  The  first  of  these  Penfield 
posters  was  rather  the  result  of  accident 
than  otherwise,  and  was  occasioned  by 
the  needs  of  the  moment.  For  a  pub- 
lication house  with  which  the  artist  was 
connected,  there  came  a  hurry  order  for 
an  announcement  card,  and  there  was  no 
time  to  have  it  done  by  the  hthographer ; 
the  printing  presses  had  to  be  relied 
upon  to  make  the  colour  work,  and  flat, 
simple  tones  under  these  conditions  were 
a  necessity.  The  hanger  was  so  effective 
that  it  was  adhered  to,  and  there  resulted 
a  series  of  such  work  that  took  the  pub- 
he  fancy,  attracted  the  artists,  and  finally 
became  a  recognised  means  of  poster  an- 
nouncement and  other  illustrative  work. 
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The  notion  spread  all  over  the  coun- 
try, and,  besides  being  utilised  f6r  book 
covers,  became  a  part  of  the  announce- 
ment equipment  of  many  of  the  promi- 
nent newspapers,  of  the  publishing 
houses,  and  going  into  the  various 
trades,  was  exploited  by  the  merchants 
■of  proprietary  articles,  bicycle  houses, 
and  indeed  all  sorts  and  conditions  of 
vendors.  No  dead  wall  but  had  its  side 
covered  with  artistic  recommendations 
of  stoves,  soaps,  pills  and  cereals,  and 
the  artists  who  were  available  for  this 
work  were  in  great  demand.  The  list 
of  those  who  thus  gave  themselves  over, 
rsome  occasionally,  others  almost  entirely, 
to  such  decorative  advertising  schemes, 
includes  Maxfield  Parrish,  Kcnyon  Cox, 
George  Wharton  Edwards.  \Vill  Car- 
■queville,  E.  B.  Bird,  Charles  H.  Wood- 


bury, Berkley  Smith,  J. 
J.  Gould,  Jr.,  and  others, 
with  a  clever  woman, 
Ethel  Reed,  who  entered 
fully  into  the  spirit  of  it 
all.  The  work  had  an 
effect  on  the  regular 
illustrative  designs  i:s 
well.  Compositions  were 
formulated  on  these  sug- 
gestive notions ;  the  tech- 
nique found  its  way  into 
the  drawing  of  the  men 
who  had  hitherto  been 
content  to  work  on 
more  or  less  conven- 
tional lines,  and  gener- 
ally the  influence  was 
far-reaching.  However, 
it  has  in  a  measure 
spent  its  force ;  the  good 
has  been  accepted,  the 
bad  eliminated,  and  the 
artists  have  returned  to 
a  more  normal  condition 
o(  things,  to  await  the 
next  fad  that  may  take 
their  attention. 

X.— Process  Work 
AND  THE  Engraver. 
As  has  been  said,  the 
first  introduction  of  the 
photograph  as  a  means 
to  assist  the  engraver 
took  place  about  the 
year  1876.  when  the 
drawing  was  transferred 
by  the  camera  to  the  block,  thereby 
enabling  the  woodcutter  to  refer  to  the 
original,  whereas  before,  as  he  engraved 
his  lines,  the  drawing  gradually  disap- 
peared and  the  ensemble  was  lost  shortly 
after  he  had  begun.  Under  these  new 
conditions  he  was  materially  helped  and 
he  welcomed  the  innovation.  But  it  was, 
unfortunately,  only  the  beginning  of  the 
end,  so  tar  as  his  art  was  concerned, 
and  although  unsuspected  at  the  time,  it 
was  designed  to  supersede  handwork 
almost,  if  not  entirely.  Discovering 
possibilities  in  the  methods,  clever  men 
set  their  wits  to  work  still  further  to 
utilise  this  medium,  and  presently  there 
resulted  the  haif-tone  process,  the  photo- 
gravure and  other  means,  whereby  the 
reproduction  of  the  painting,  the  draw- 
ing and   the   photograph   was   made   a 
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mechanical  performance.  It  was,  how- 
ever, some  time  before  it  was  possible 
to  satisfactorily  print  the  plates  thus 
made  and  many  were  the  discourage- 
ments; but  these  difficulties  were  grad- 
ually overcome,  and  the  system  was  im- 
proved from  year  to  y^ar. 

To  give  a  general  idea  of  process 
work,  it  may  be  stated  that  a  collodion 
photograph  is  made — if  the  subject  is  a 
line  drawing — which  gives  clear,  white 
lines  on  a  black  ground ;  a  polished  piece 
of  metal — zine  for  the  cheaper  work, 
copper  for  the  better  class^is  coated 
with  a  sensitive  solution,  either  of  bitu- 
men chemically  dissolved,  or  albumen 
made  sensitive.    When  dry,  the  plate  is 


exposed  to  light  l>eneath  the  collodion 
negative  and  afterwards  treated  with  a 
solvent.  The  plate  then  receives  an  acid 
bath  which  eats  away  the  exposed  lines 
and  leaves  the  picture  in  a  printable 
shape.  Thus,  roughly  explained,  it  will 
be  seen  that  there  were  almost  unlimited 
possibilities  in  the  process  and  these 
were  immediately  seized  upon,  exploited 
and  gradually  perfected,  until  we  have 
the  plate  to-day  with  which  nearly  all 
the  publications  are  illustrated.  For 
some  purposes  the  result  is  better  than 
anything  the  engraver  ever  produced, 
and  of  course  the  greatest  virtue  in  the 
eyes  of  the  publisher  is  the  economy. 
It  immediately  made  possible  the  pro- 
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fusely  illustrated  magazine  or  news- 
paper with  which  the  land  is  flooded 
to-day. 

Instantly,  however,  the  effect  was  felt 
by  the  engraver.    For  the  better  class  of 
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work  it  was  still  necessary  that  the  en- 
graver should  re-touch  many  of  these 
plates — a  little  softening  or  refining  here, 
a  strengtliening  there,  and  a  general  go- 

(The 


ing  over  the  pictures,  which,  under  the 
skilled  touch  of  the  trained  man,  greatly 
improved  them.  It  is  obvious,  however, 
that  for  such  services  only  slight  remu- 
neration could  he  paid,  and  with  the  im- 
provements day  by  day,  one  might  al- 
most say  there  was  less  and  less  need  for 
the  engraver,  for  the  alterations  or  addi- 
tions could  he  attended  to,  for  all  prac- 
tical purposes,  by  men  of  ordinary  equip- 
ment. Those  who  had  found  an  exceed- 
ingly comfortable  livelihood  in  the  exer- 
cise of  the  engraver's  profession,  were 
now  put  to  it  to  make  both  ends  meet, 
and  it  became  a  serious  question  as  to 
what  they  should  do.  The  gain  to  the 
publisher  in  economy  and  the  conse- 
quent increase  of  pictorial  work  offered 
to  the  general  reader  was,  and  must  be, 
at  the  expense  of  the  artistic  quality;  for 
while  the  half-tone  has  many  advantages 
and  is  in  some  respects  a  more  satisfac- 
tory medium  for  the  reproduction  of 
pictures,  portraits,  landscapes  and  in- 
stantaneous photographs  of  daily  hap- 
penings, making  much  possible  that  was 
hitherto  impracticable,  still,  with  the  de- 
cUne  of  wood  engraving,  and  of  course 
with  no  incentive  for  new  men  to  take 
hold,  we  can  scarcely  hope  to  find  suc- 
cessors to  the  men  who  have  made  the 
art  respected  and  admired,  and  art  will 
be  the  loser.  The  charm  of  the  individ- 
ual rendering  and  the  personal  interpre- 
tation have  an  attractiveness  peculiarly 
their  own,  which  no  other  medium  of  ex- 
pression quite  possesses.  We  have 
greater  accuracy  at  times  possibly,  but  it 
is  at  the  expense  of  the  personal  touch, 
the  artistic  feeling,  the  humanity  of  it. 
as  the  mind  differs  from  the  machine. 
For  the  brain  working  through  the 
hand  has  the  ineffable  charm  of  an  in- 
dividuality that  no  mechanical  art  pro- 
cess may  ever  hope  to  secure. 

Arthur  Hocbcr. 
End.) 
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To  possess  the  gift  of  nice  discrimina- 
tion is  to  attain  to  a  position  among  the 
small,  select,  but  very  influential  number 
of  those  who  are  intellectually  enlight- 
ened. The  vast  majority  of  human  be- 
ings, when  they  draw  distinctions,  draw 
them  wholly  in  the  rough,  as  though 
they  were  sorting  potatoes  into  piles. 
They  have  a  few  general  categories  in 
which  they  class  all  their  experiences  and 
observations  of  life,  and  to  which  they 
refer  what  they  regard  as  their  opinions. 
A  thing  is  good  or  it  is  bad ;  it  is  ex- 
pedient or  it  is  inexpedient ;  it  is  praise- 
worthy or  it  is  censurable ;  it  is  perfect  or 
it  is  imperfect ;  it  is  beautiful  or  it  is  not. 
They  never  have  any  difficulty  in  decid- 
ing just  what  they  ought  to  think  about 
anything  whatever,  and  they  are  always 
quite  satisfied  with  their  own  judgments. 
The  subtle  shades  of  difference  that  arise 
from  the  differences  of  time  and  place 
and  circumstance,  the  half-tints,  the  elus- 
ive variations,  the  **values" — these  things 
seldom  reach  their  consciousness,  or  if 
they  do,  it  is  only  in  a  vague,  unreal  way, 
which  at  the  most  does  nothing  more 
than  puzzle  and  bewilder. 

The  art,  then,  which  appeals  to  the 
majority  of  men  must  be  a  very  simple 
art,  or  they  will  never  know  it  to  be  art 
at  all.  Indeed,  the  occultation  of  art  and 
even  its  occasional  suppression  are  often 
almost  necessary  if  one  desires  to  be  in- 
telligible to  the  mass  of  men.  As  they 
draw  their  own  distinctions  very  broadly 
by  intellectual  rule-of-thumb,  so  will 
they  expect  that  others  shall  so  draw 
them  lest  the  real  meaning  should  be 
doubtful.  To  the  necessity  of  consider- 
ing this  craving  for  the  obvious,  the 
drama,  for  example,  owes  so  many  of  its 
absurd  conventional  traditions.  As  the 
ancient  actors  had  a  certain  kind  of  mask 
which  denoted  that  the  wearer  of  it  was 
supposed  to  be  a  slave,  and  another  kind 
of  mask  to  mark  the  character  as  a  para- 
site, and  another  for  the  festive  youth, 
and  another  for  the  virtuous  parent,  so 
in  the  popular  drama  of  these  later  times, 
the  villain,  if  he  be  a  villain  of  the  lower 
orders,  must  be  more  or  less  repellent  in 
appearance,  and  if  he  be  of  a  superior 
position — a  wicked  baronet,  for  instance, 
or  an   evil-minded   count — he    must   at 


times  frown  darkly  and  show  his  gleam- 
ing teeth  from  underneath  a  black  mous- 
tache, and  hiss  his  words  out  like  a  ser- 
pent. If  he  did  not,  he  would  not  meet 
the  general  public's  notion  of  what  a 
villain  ought  to  be,  and  it  would  be  felt 
with  some  uneasiness  that  his  villainy 
was  not  so  villainous  as  complete  drama- 
tic perspicuity  demands.  In  a  lesser  way 
this  same  rule  guides  the  whole  art  of 
acting  as  it  has  been  popularly  under- 
stood. Persons  in  real  life,  even  when 
they  are  very  seriously  stirred  in  their 
emotions,  do  not  usually  wring  their 
hands  and  lift  them  up  toward  heaven 
and  then  rush  off  with  sobs  and  shrieks. 
If  they  are  women  they  may  cry  a  little, 
and  if  they  are  men  they  will  look  very 
glum  or  very  earnest  or  very  angry,  but 
they  do  not  transform  themselves  into 
semi-maniacs.  Yet  on  the  stage  they 
must  do  just  this  very  thing,  or  else 
the  intelligent  public  will  not  understand 
the  episode  nor  believe  that  the  charac- 
ters are  really  moved  at  all.  There 
fore,  the  multitude  at  large  will  admire 
a  Forrest  or  a  Lucille  Western,  but  will 
look  askance  upon  the  perfect  art  of 
Duse — the  art  which  mimics  nature  with 
supreme  success.  Exaggeration  every- 
where is  necessary,  because  the  unen- 
lightened mind  wants  its  distinctions 
ready  drawn  for  it  and  labelled  in  large 
letters. 

The  same  thing  also  is  quite  true  in 
literature.  The  moral  of  a  story  must 
be  always  written  down,  and  the  char- 
acters must  be  so  drawn  that  they  can  in- 
stantly be  classified  in  one  of  the  ac- 
cepted categories.  If  they  are  not,  if 
they  are  drawn  with  the  complexity  of 
motive  and  of  action  which  distinguishes 
both  men  and  women  in  real  life,  and  if 
their  motives  and  their  actions  are  deli- 
cately suggested  rather  than  displayed  in 
a  crude,  circus-poster,  scare-head  sort  of 
way,  then  their  significance  entirely 
eludes  the  unenlightened  reader.  He 
wishes  Pecksniff  to  be  always  canting, 
he  wants  Uriah  Heep  to  be  continually 
talking  of  his  'umbleness,  and  Harold 
Skimpole  to  be  smiling  a  perpetual  opti- 
mistic smile.  Then  he  will  understand 
these  characters.  He  will  be  comfortably 
certain  that  Pecksniff  is  a  hypocrite,  and 
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Uriah  Heep  a  sneak,  and  Harold  Skim- 
pole  an  unpractical,  unworldly  person. 
The  necessary  exaggeration  has  been 
introduced,  the  label  has  been  conspic- 
ously  applied,  and  the  reader  feels  sure 
that  in  the  act  of  reading  he  is  making 
no  mistakes.  Give  him,  however,  two 
such  characters  even  as  Blanche  Amory 
and  Becky  Sharp,  and  while  he  will 
recognise  them  both  as  being  reprehensi- 
ble, yet  he  will  be  often  puzzled  because 
they  are  not  at  all  times  evil,  nor  will  he 
have  the  slightest  understanding  of  the 
subtle  art  that  differentiates  them.  A 
character  like  George  Moore's  Mildred 
Lawson  or  John  Norton  they  will  never 
understand  at  all,  and  will  think  it  sim- 
ply rather  commonplace  and  tiresome. 
They  will  talk  in  a  superior  way  of 
Henry  James  as  "too  much  spun  out,** 
and  they  will  criticise  the  very  best  of 
all  his  work  for  **not  coming  to  a  regu- 
lar end,  you  know."  They  will  miss  the 
exquisite  psychology  in  Maupassant  and 
call  him  simply  "an  immoral  French- 
man," and  they  will  think  of  Marie  Cor- 
elli  and  Hall  Caine  as  being  very  able 
because  you  always  know  exactly  what 
they  mean.  They  will  find  Matthew  Ar- 
nold prosy  and  pedantic,  with  an  obvious 
unsoundness  in  his  theological  opinions. 
They  will  prefer  Longfellow  to  any  other 
poet,  and  they  will  sometimes  read  Will 
Carleton  and  George  H.  Boker.  In 
painting  they  will  find  Turner  unintel- 
ligible and  will  dismiss  Burne-Jones  as 
"queer."  In  music  they  will  most  enjoy 
Sir  Arthur  Sullivan. 

I  am  speaking  now  of  "educated"  per- 
sons, of  persons  who  have  had  the  usual 
academic  training  and  who  do  not  com- 
mit any  very  flagrant  solecisms  either  in 
their  social  life  or  in  their  speech.  In- 
deed, they  usually  give  much  serious 
thought  to  both  their  manners  and  their 
language,  watching  carefully  the  latest 
things  in  usage  and  hastening  to  mas- 
ter and  to  explain  them.  It  is  not  knowl- 
edge, in  the  ordinary  sense,  of  which 
they  show  a  lack,  and  it  is  not  because 
of  any  purely  intellectual  defect  that  they 
are  never  for  an  instant  to  be  classed  with 
the  Enlightened.  The  fundamental  bar 
to  their  enHghtenment  Hes  in  the  absence 
of  that  curious  sixth  sense  which  renders 
the  perpetual  thought  of  self  unneces- 
sary, and  that  sublimated  taste  which 
makes  of  its  possessors  a  very  special 


caste  who  may  be  recognised  at  once,  not 
by  their  observance  or  their  disregard  of 
social  rules  and  educational  canons,  but 
by  the  little  touches  that  make  both 
speech  and  manners  perfect,  and  that  im- 
part the  exquisite  and  final  finish.  The 
unenlightened  person  may  have  all  the 
training  in  the  world,  yet  he  will  never 
quite  discriminate  to  the  vanishing 
point ;  there  will  be  something  in  his  inter- 
course with  others  that  will  surelv  strike 
the  chords  of  dissonance,  and  that  will 
grate  and  jar,  if  only  in  the  subtlest  way. 

The  enlightened  person  may  be  soon- 
est recognised  in  what  he  says  and 
writes ;  for  it  is  in  language  that  the  little 
touches  are  most  truly  omnipresent.  In 
a  positive  way  these  cannot  be  defined. 
They  are  perceptible  most  of  all  in  a 
perfect  harmony  between  word  and 
phrase  and  the  occasion  when  the  word 
and  phrase  are  uttered.  The  nice  tact, 
the  instinctive  adaption  of  means  to  end, 
the  delicate  understanding  of  just  how 
far  one  may  go  in  any  given  direction, 
the  mental  modulations,  so  to  speak,  the 
shadings,  the  tintings,  the  half-lights,  the 
recognition  of  eternal  fitness — these  are 
nowhere  so  immediately  felt  as  when 
men  and  women  begin  to  frame  their 
thoughts  in  language;  and  they  depend 
not  at  all  upon  recorded  rule  and  pre- 
cept, nor  upon  anything  that  can  be 
taught  and  learned,  but  they  spring  out 
of  that  finer  taste,  which  may  indeed 
be  cultivated  and  still  more  refined,  yet 
which  is  itself  the  fairy  birth-gift  that 
ensures  enlightenment  to  its  possessor; 
for  it  goes  with  sanity  and  judgment, 
and  it  is  both  coloured  by  humour  and 
directed  by  a  sense  of  true  proportion. 

As  rule  and  precept  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  little  touches,  it  is  impossible 
to  classify  these  and  describe  them  in  a 
satisfactory  way.  The  most  that  can  be 
done  is  to  give  some  illustration  of  those 
usages  which  show  their  absence  and 
which  may,  perhaps,  explain  them  nega- 
tively; for  there  are  certain  things  in 
language  which  an  enlightened  person 
will  not  do,  and  there  are  certain  other 
things  which  instantly  rank  the  one  who 
perpetrates  them  with  the  Unenlight- 
ened— that  is,  with  those  who  lack  the 
little  touches. 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  nothing 
quite  so  vulgar  as  the  perpetual  dread 
of  seeming  to  be  vulgar.    The  enligfat- 
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ened  person  is  not  vulgar,  simply  be- 
cause it  is  utterly  impossible  for  him  to 
be  so.  The  unenlightened  person  dreads 
vulgarity,  yet  he  lacks  the  nice  dis- 
crimination which  divides  the  easy  and 
the  natural  from  the  wholly  crude.  To 
adapt  one's  language  to  the  subject  of 
one's  discourse,  to  the  occasion,  and  to 
the  hearer,  is  the  ultimate  test  of  true 
refinement  and  of  taste.  In  public  ora- 
tory, for  example,  the  speaker  who  can- 
not discriminate  and  feel  the  instinctive 
appropriateness  or  inappropriateness  of 
a  particular  manner  is  one  who  is  always 
in  danger  of  mistaking  bombast  for  in- 
spired eloquence,  and  windy  gabble  for 
fluency  and  ease.  He  will  talk  to  a  bu- 
colic audience  about  cattle-raising  and 
farming  in  precisely  the  same  vein  as 
that  in  which  he  would  urge  a  reluctant 
Senate  to  declare  a  war;  and  on  some 
really  stately  and  momentous  occasion 
he  will  talk  in  commonplaces  or  descend 
to  vulgar  jocularity. 

In  private  life,  the  unenlightened  per- 
son is  very  apt  to  dread  colloquialisms. 
He  will  wish  to  speak  book-language 
in  recounting  the  most  casual  incidents 
of  life.  He  is  always  "perusing'*  a  book 
instead  of  reading  it ;  he  always  "retires" 
and  never  goes  to  bed ;  he  "disrobes"  and 
does  not  undress;  he  will  promise  to 
"correspond"  but  not  to  write  ;he  will  ask 
you  to  "desist"  but  not  to  stop.  If  he  is 
extremely  unenlightened  he  will  say  that 
he  is  "partial"  to  such  and  such  a  thing, 
and  perhaps  at  table  will  offer  to  "assist" 
you  to  the  cheese.  This  sort  of  per- 
son is  almost  as  low  as  the  one  who 
takes  pleasure  in  alluding  to  his  "social 
position"  and  with  whom  men  and  wo- 
men are  always  "ladies"  and  "gen- 
tlemen." The  last  two  words  are  really 
shibboleths,  and  we  may  form  a  very  ac- 
curate estimate  of  the  degree  of  any  one's 
enlightenment  by  the  manner  in  which 
he  uses  them.  The  general  distinction, 
stated  broadly,  will  allow  a  freer  use  of 
"lady"  than  of  "gentleman."  One  sel- 
dom needs  to  use  the  latter  word,  where- 
as the  former  is  at  times  quite  necessary 
in  order  to  avoid  a  shade  of  ambiguity 
which  might  be  more  or  less  embarrass- 
ing. Thus,  when  a  lady  says  that  she  was 
lunching  with  "a  man,"  the  assumption 
is  always  made  that  the  person  in  ques- 
tion is  a  gentleman ;  whereas  if  a  man 
says  that  he  was  lunching  with  "a  wo- 


man," there  is  a  dangerous  little  implica- 
tion which  would  not  exist  did  he  use 
the  word  "lady"  instead.  The  plural 
"women"  is  safer  than  the  singular;  but 
these  are  matters  which  the  enlightened 
person  will  appreciate  for  himself,  while 
the  unenlightened  will  not  understand 
even  after  everything  has  been  explained. 
Allied  somewhat  with  a  prim  prefer- 
ence for  the  superficially  elegant  is  that 
jocular  use  of  "literary"  language,  which 
is  common  with  certain  people,  especially 
with  women,  and  most  of  all  perhaps 
New  England  women,  with  whom  liter- 
ary allusion  is  something  of  a  fad.  It 
has  been  neatly  caught  by  Henry  James 
in  his  story,  A  New  England  Winter, 
where  one  of  the  characters,  Pauline 
Mesh,  speaks  this  sort  of  Bostonese: 

She  was  accustomed  to  express  herself  in 
humorous  superlatives,  in  pictorial  circum- 
locutions; and  had  acquired  in  Boston  the 
rudiments  of  a  social  dialect  which,  to  be 
heard  in  perfection,  should  be  heard  on  the 
lips  of  a  native.  Mrs.  Mesh  had  picked  it 
up;  but  it  must  be  confessed  that  she  used  it 
without  originality.  It  was  an  accident  that 
on  this  occasion  she  had  not  expressed  her 
wish  for  her  tea  by  saying  that  she  should 
like  a  pint  or  two  of  that  Chinese  fluid. 

And  so  Mrs.  Mesh  smilingly  decribes 
a  young  friend  of  hers  as  "a  false  and 
faithless  man,"  and  beseeches  him  not  to 
"sully  this  innocent  bower  with  those 
fearful  words.'*  This  sort  of  thing,  in  the 
end,  tends  to  vulgarise  language  because 
it  leads  to  the  frequent  use  of  fine  and 
very  expressive  words  in  a  trivial  way 
— a  result  which  is  effected  partly 
through  conversation  and  very  largely 
through  newspaper  writing.  There  are 
few  vocables,  for  instance,  more  exquis- 
itely suited  to  their  meanings  than 
"ghastly,"  "weird,"  "uncanny,"  and 
"fierce,"  yet  when  one  hears  that  some- 
body's dinner-party  was  "a  ghastly  fail- 
ure," QT  that  a  certain  lady's  hat  was 
"weird,"  or  that  the  failure  of  two  trains 
to  connect  was  "uncanny,"  or  that  a 
young  woman  is  "fierce"  to  go  to  a  recep- 
tion, then  one  feels  regretfully  that  the 
resources  of  our  language  are  being  im- 
poverished and  its  expressiveness  im- 
paired. The  newspapers  make  this  worse, 
for  they  harp  upon  some  naturally  fine 
word  or  phrase  until  it  becomes  ridicu- 
lous and  has  to  be  eliminated  from  one's 
serious  vocabulary.  Ever  since  the  re- 
cent war  with  Spain  was  fairly  under 
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way,  the  word  *1iero**  has  been  rather 
cheap;  and  the  last  presidential  cam- 
paign placed  ''peerless*'  in  the  Index  Ex- 
purgatorins  of  discriminating  persons; 
just  as  the  Garfield-Hancock  contest 
made  the  fine  adjective  ''superb"  appear 
ridiculous.  Some  newspaper  man  once  hit 
upon  a  very  picturesque  metaphor  when 
he  wrote  of  a  disabled  steamer  that  "The 
ocean  greyhound  came  limping  into 
port*' ;  but  since  that  time  so  many  ocean 
greyhounds  have  limped  into  port  and 
done  various  other  things  as  to  make  it 
no  more  possible  for  a  person  of  taste 
to  use  this  expression  than  it  would  be 
for  him  to  describe  a  man  or  an  object 
as  falling  with  a  "sickening  thud." 

The  truly  enlightened  person  uses  lan- 
guage with  entire  carelessness,  but  it  is 
a  masterly  carelessness  that  always  keeps 
within  the  limit  of  good  taste.  It  is 
usually  colloquial  but  not  vulgarly  col- 
loquial. It  draws  freely  upon  slang,  yet 
always  upon  slang  which  a  gentleman 
can  use.  It  never  savours  of  the  gutter, 
and  it  is  employed  either  for  its  express- 
iveness or  for  its  humour.  It  is,  indeed, 
in  the  use  of  slang  that  the  little  touches 
become  very  subtle.  One  cannot  lay 
down  rules,  yet  certain  general  princi- 
ples may  be  noted.  In  the  first  place, 
speaking  broadly,  the  slang  that  is  ephe- 
meral will  not  be  used  save  for  the  first 
few  days  after  its  appearance.  Some 
word  or  phrase  appeals  to  the  popular 
fancy,  either  because  of  its  picturesque- 
ness  or  for  other  reasons;  and  then  the 
enlightened  person  will  use  it  a  few 
times ;  but  as  soon  as  it  is  heard  in  the 
mouths  of  every  one  he  will  discard  it 
as  he  would  discard  a  pair  of  soiled 
gloves  or  a  frayed  collar.  Thus,  when 
the  late  Mr.  Ward  McAhster  made  his  fa- 
mous social  classification,  it  was  all  very 
well  for  a  time  to  speak  of  The  Four 
Hundred ;  but  any  one  who  does  it  now 
is,  by  that  very  fact,  to  be  ruled  out  of 
the  ranks  of  those  who  know  anything 
at  all. 

Of  permanent  slang  one  will  avoid 
the  part  which  belongs  to  those  sec- 
tions of  society  that  lie  between  the  high- 
est and  the  lowest.  Thieves'  slang,  for 
instance,  is  sufficiently  interesting,  be- 
cause of  its  obscurity,  to  make  its  in- 
troduction sometimes  proper;  so  that 
one  may,  without  danger  of  being  mis- 
taken for  something  that  he  is  not,  speak 


of  money  as  "the  long  green,"  and  may 
describe  an  untimely  revelation  as 
"blowing  the  gaff."  Some  bits  of  boy- 
ish slang  are  also  quite  admissible,  as, 
for  example,  "doing  stunts'*  and  "a  lick- 
ing" and  "bully."  The  slang  of  the  clubs 
and  of  university  men  is  also  quite  con- 
sistent with  good  taste.  *  But  when  you 
make  a  statement  and  someone  says 
"That's  right*'  or  "Sure,"  intending  it  for 
an  assent,  or  says  "I  don't  think"  or 
"Nit,"  intending  it  for  disagreement, 
then  you  may  know  that  you  have  met 
a  person  who  is  void  of  the  nicer  under- 
standing. I  once  heard  a  very  pretty 
young  lady  in  a  moment  of  vexation 
say  "Hully  Gee!"  Had  she  sworn  a 
vigorous  oath  or  two  it  would  have  been 
quite  pardonable;  but  what  she  did  say 
seemed  to  me  for  the  moment  to  trans- 
form her  on  the  spot  from  a  very  charm- 
ing §^rl  into  a  bedraggled  guttersnipe. 
The  trouble  is  that  when  the  would-be 
linguistic  purist  finally  gets  it  through 
his  head  that  slang  is  in  itself  admissi- 
ble, he  cannot  see  that  there  is  slang 
and  slang,  and  he  will,  for  example,  think 
it  jocular  to  speak  of  money  as  "scads" 
and  of  an  umbrella  as  a  "bumbershoot." 

There  are  many  words  that  in  them- 
selves as  words  are  perfectly  respecta- 
ble both  in  their  origin  and  for  their 
history,  yet  which  none  the  less,  for  vari- 
ous reasons,  it  is  better  to  avoid.  Among 
these,  for  example,  are  the  adjectives 
"genteel"  and  "elegant,"  the  former  being 
utterly  impossible,  and  the  second  need- 
ing to  be  used  with  much  discrimination. 
It  is  extremely  crude  to  employ  commer- 
cial language  in  ordinary  conversation, 
as  in  speaking  of  a  person  as  "well- 
posted"  or  of  what  is  left  of  anything  as 
"the  balance."  Literary  journalists  who 
discuss  "the  literary  output"  ought 
themselves  to  be  put  out.  A  slight  pro- 
vincial touch  is  given  by  the  frequent  use 
of  "minister"  instead  of  "clergyman," 
and  when  one  refers  to  a  clergyman  as  a 
"preacher,"  the  case  is  hopeless.  A  per- 
son who  will  say  these  things  may  be  ex- 
pected when  he  happens  to  be  ill  to  tell 
you  that  he  is  "poorly." 

There  is  another  provincial  usage,  out 
of  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Amer- 
ican people  will,  in  the  course  of  time,  be 
educated.  A  concrete  illustration  will 
sufficiently  explain  it.  When  Mr.  Mc- 
Kinley  was  inaugurated  President,  the 
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newspapers  had  a  great  deal  to  say  about 
the  members  of  his  household,  describ- 
ing them  with  infinite  detail  after  the 
usual  fashion  of  the  newspaper  man  who 
is  writing  at  space-rates.  They  described 
his  wife,  of  course,  as  "Mrs.  McKinley," 
but  they  always  mentioned  his  aged 
mother  as  "Mother  McKinley."  This 
was  provincial  and  disgusting  to  a  de- 
gree, and  it  is  surprising  that  no  one  ever 
reverted  to  the  dignified  New  England 
usage  which  would  have  mentioned  the 
dowager  as  "Madam  McKinley."  I 
should  hardly  have  thought  it  necessary 
to  speak  of  this  detestable  bit  of  social 
ignorance  had  not  President  McKinley 
himself  been  guilty  of  it  during  his  re- 
cent progress  through  the  South.  Visit- 
ing Montgomery,  Alabama,  he  was  pre- 
sented to  some  of  the  members  of 
Lieutenant  Hobson's  family,  and  in  the 
course  of  a  pubHc  speech  which  he  made 
soon  after,  he  had  something  to  say  about 
the  probable  pride  and  pleasure  which 
animated  "Mother  Hobson."  Now,  this 
form  of  speech  is  not  only  in  itself  crude 
and  wholly  alien  to  the  little  touches 
which  give  distinction,  but  its  mental  as- 
sociations also  are  unpleasant;  since  it 
is  a  form  of  speech  that  suggests  Mother 
Goose  and  Mother  Bunch,  and  brings  to 
mind  some  wrinkled,  blear-eyed  beldame 
— a  wizened  crone,  a  raucous  hag;  and 
when  Mr.  McKinley  used  it,  it  was  so 
out  of  keeping  with  the  dignity  which 
usually  characterises  all  his  public  utter- 
ances as  to  suggest  that  his  evenings  in 
early  youth  were  spent  in  some  small 
back-woods  country  "store**  in  the  so- 
ciety of  those  who  pendulously  dangle 
their  loutish  legs  over  the  sides  of  an 
empty  cracker-barrel. 

"Provincial  also  are  "quit,"  and  "lo- 
cate," and  "location,"  for  when  you  hear 
them  used,  your  mind  begins  to  brace 
itself  for  a  possible  mention  of  "victuals" 
and  "silk  hats,"  and  "vests,"  and  "dress 
suits,"  and  "lady  friends."  A  person 
who  has  "lady  friends"  is  the  sort  of  per- 
son who  addresses  a  physician  affably 
as  "Doc,"  and  who,  if  he  admires  him 
will  probably  describe  him  as  "a  brainy 
man."  This  is  the  sort  of  person  also 
who  habitually  ignites  matches  by 
scratching  them  upon  the  seat  of  his 
trousers.  Less  grievous  than  the  last 
quoted  expressions  but  no  less  incom- 
patible with  enlightenment  is  such  an 


adjective  as  "stylish"  (except  when  ap- 
plied to  dress),  and  "tasty,"  and  the  word 
"depot"  used  of  a  railway  station.  The 
word  "gentlemanly"  is  to  my  mind  very 
suspicious,  although  it  is  not  in  itself  a 
necessary  test.  It  surely,  however,  is 
not  a  compliment  to  say  of  any  one  that 
he  is  "gentlemanly,"  that  is,  that  he  is 
"like  a  gentleman,"  since  this  implies 
thrt  liC  is  not  one,  but  is  at  best  an  ad- 
mirable imitation,  such  as  a  well-known 
French  diplomat  once  found  President 
Van  Buren.  Some  one  may  say  that  this 
objection  would  apply  as  well  to  "man- 
ly," but  the  two  words  are  not  com- 
parable. When  you  say  of  a  man  that 
he  is  "manly,"  since  the  fact  of  his  being 
a  man  is  already  known,  you  are  merely 
telling  him  that  he  has  those  qualities 
which  a  man  ought  properly  to  have; 
but  when  you  say  of  him  that  he  is  "gen- 
tlemanly," this  does  not  by  any  means 
assume  that  he  is  a  gentleman,  but  only 
that  he  is  a  man  who  bears  a  certain 
resemblance  to  a  gentleman. 

Akin  to  that  particular  form  of  crud- 
ity which  is  always  covering  up  com- 
monness of  thought  by  attempted  "ele- 
gance" of  language,  is  the  desire  for  ped- 
antic grammatical  accuracy.  It  is  here 
again  that  the  enlightened  person  is  very 
sharply  distinguished  from  the  unen- 
lightened, for  here  again  he  can  be  care- 
less without  the  carelessness  which 
verges  upon  ignorance.  Loose  syntax 
is  in  itself  as  necessary  to  colloquial 
comfort  as  easy-fitting  clothes  are  some- 
times necessary  to  the  comfort  of  the 
body;  but  just  as  one  does  not  wear  a 
smoking-jacket  and  slippers  at  a  wed- 
ding breakfast,  and  just  as  his  smoking- 
jacket  and  slippers  when  he  does  wear 
them  are,  or  ought  to  be,  well  made, 
so  the  enlightened  person  adapts  his 
easy-going  language  to  the  proper  t'mes 
and  places,  and  his  lack  of  adherence  to 
rule  and  precept  never  goes  beyond  cer- 
tain clearly  defined  boundaries.  The 
unenlightened  person  may  say  of  a  thing 
that  it  "looks  beautifully,"  or  use  the  ex- 
pression "between  you  and  I,"  just  as  he 
may,  if  he  is  very,  very  benighted,  say 
"you  was";  but  these  are  not  the  sort 
of  slips  that  are  compatible  with  dis- 
tinction. They  are  to  be  expected  from 
those  who  describe  a  housemaid  as  "the 
girl,"  which  is,  of  course,  not  quite  so 
bad  as  to  speak  of  her  as  "the  help," 
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but  which,  nevertheless,  is  the  linguistic 
earmark  of  a  class — a  class  that  splits  its 
infinitives,  and  thinks  that  Fonetik  Re- 
fawrni  is  scholarly.  'I'he  enlightened 
person  may,  however,  speak  of  "those 
sort  of  things'*  and  use  a  plural  pronoun 
where  the  antecedent  is  an  indefinite 
singular,  as  in  such  a  sentence  as  **If 
any  one  comes,  tell  tlicm  I  am  out,"  and 
perhaps  he  may  even  say,  when  very 
colloquial  indeed,  "It  is  me";  but  all 
these  things  and  others  like  them  rest  in 
reality  upon  a  psychological  basis,  and 
are  developed  on  the  principle  either 
of  Synesis  or  of  Analogy. 

As  to  the  use  of  Americanisms,  there 
are  some  very  nice  distinctions  to  be 
made.  A  person  who  studiously  tries  to 
discard  all  forms  of  speech  which  the 
British  call  "American,"  is  just  as  crude 
and  bigoted  and  unenlightened  as  is  the 
Chauvinist  who  shudders  at  a  Criticism. 
There  are  some  Americanisms  which  it 
is  just  as  well  to  relegate  to  the  undis- 
criminating,  just  as  there  are  many  Briti- 
cisms whose  use  at  once  proclaims  the 
wholly  self-conscious  linguistic  ape.  One 
should  "guess"  with  much  reserve,  and  it 
is  not  well  to  speak  of  shops  as  "stores. ' 
On  the  other  hand,  to  speak  of  "riding" 
when  ''driving'*  is  what  is  really  meant, 
may  be  inaccurate,  but  it  is  not  repre- 
hensible. Even  an  enlightened  person 
can  "mail"  a  letter  instead  of  "posting" 
it,  or  if  it  is  a  post-card  rather  than  a 
letter,  there  is  no  particular  reason  why 
he  should  refrain  from  calling  it  a  "pos- 
tal card."  Almost  anv  Americanism,  in 
fact,  is  safer  than  some  particular  Briti- 
cisms, the  user  of  which  must  necessarily 
be  quite  self-conscious  in  his  employ- 
ment of  them,  with  a  self-consciousness 
which  is  fatal  to  real  urbanitv  and  breed- 
ing.  When  an  American  enters  a  rail- 
way station,  and  asks  for  the  **booking 
office,"  and  when  he  speaks  of  the  checks 
for  his  baggage  as  "the  brasses,"  then 
we  are  instantly  aware  that  he  is  not 
merely  unenlightened,  but  is  also  a  plain, 
ordinary  idiot.  Some  Americans  who 
try  to  be  English  in  their  enunciation  are 
propagating  a  curious  superstition  in 
pronouncing  the  word  *'house"  as 
though  it  were  "haouse" — giving  it,  in 
fact,  the  rustic  pronunciation  which  has 
survived  in  some  portions  of  New  Eng- 
land. Thev  do  this  because  thev  have 
been  told  that  it  is  English,  and  so  it  is; 


but  it  is  Cockney  English,  the  English 
of  the  costermongers  and  street  sweepers 
of  London,  and  is  no  more  to  be  heard  in 
the  mouth  of  an  English  gentleman  than 
are  the  superfiuous  "h"  and  the  diph- 
thongal "a'* ;  so  that  Americans  who 
adopt  it  are  taking  infinite  trouble  to  ape 
a  vulgarism  which  when  they  use  it  in  the 
presence  of  a  cultivated  Englishman 
ranks  them  at  once  in  his  mind  with  the 
caddish  and  the  ignorant.  If  one  were 
consistently  to  Anglicise  his  speech  and 
were  ultimately  to  attain  perfection  in 
its  use  so  that  he  would  employ  it  spon- 
taneously, it  might,  perhaps,  be  well 
enough  ;  though  he  would  show  a  certain 
lack  of  enlightenment  in  having  thought 
it  worth  his  while  to  take  such  infinite 
trouble  for  so  pitiful  an  end ;  but  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  1  have  never  yet  found 
a  Briticised  American  who  did  not  at 
some  time  or  other  betrav  the  artificial 
character  of  his  assumption.  I  remem- 
ber once  meeting  on  a  Cunard  steamer  a 
Congressman  from  Boston,  a  very 
charming  man  and  one  so  void  of  all 
pretentiousness  as  to  convince  me  that 
his  Anglicised  mode  of  speech  was  prob- 
ably due  to  his  having  been  educated  at 
one  of  the  great  English  public  schools, 
with  a  supplementary  course  at  Oxford 
or  at  Cambridge ;  but  one  day,  whHe  chat- 
ting about  his  experience  with  horses, 
he  told  me  that  on  one  occasion  while 
riding  he  "got  a  cropper,"  and  then  I 
knew  that  his  British  mode  of  speech 
was  nothing  but  a  sham,  for  an  English- 
man "'comes  a  cropper"  and  does  not 
"get"  one. 

If  the  enlightened  person  is  discreet 
in  his  use  of  the  British  language,  he 
must  be  even  more  discreet  in  his  use 
of  French.  He  will  use  a  French  word 
when  he  wishes  to,  but  he  will  only  wish 
to  when  it  is  particularly  expressive  and 
not  readily  represented  by  anything  in 
English.  This,  however,  is  less  import- 
ant than  the  avoidance  of  those  French 
and  pseudo- French  expressions,  which 
are  in  the  mouths  of  everyone,  and  which 
were  culled  perhaps  at  first  from  the  list 
that  may  be  found  in  the  back  of  Web- 
ster's Dictionary.  To  speak  of  a  notn- 
dc  plume  is  pretty  bad,  but  it  is  not  so 
bad  as  to  say  fin  dc  sidclCy  which  long  ago 
became  the  property  of  the  vulgar ;  while 
an  individual  who  says  that  something  is 
coming  on  the  tapis,  or  speaks  of  a  debate 
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or  of  bon  ton,  is  probably  one  who  has 
spent  six  weeks  in  Europe  on  a  Cook's 
excursion  ticket,  and  who  winks  darkly 
when  he  mentions  his  visit  to  the  French 
capital  which  he  calls  "Paree." 

There  are  some  little  touches  in  writ- 
ten as  well  as  in  spoken  language  that 
are  extremely  characteristic  and  import- 
ant. There  is  nothing  which  reveals  the 
unenlightened  person  half  so  quickly  in 
his  correspondence,  as  any  usage  which 
appears  to  be  indicative  of  haste ;  and  of 
these  indicia  the  most  common  and  the 
most  objectionable  are  abbreviated 
forms.  To  receive  a  letter  containing 
such  words  as  "Xmas,"  "tho',"  "photo," 
and  "rec'd,"  affects  one  as  would  the 
combination  of  a  pot  hat  with  evening 
clothes;  and  such  letters  when  written 
by  men  are  usually  written  by  the  sort 
of  men  who  sign  their  names  in  such 
abbreviated  forms  as  "Geo.,"  "Wm.," 
"Chas.,"  "Jas.,"  and  "Jno."  A  shade 
less  objectionable  is  the  abbreviation  of 
military  titles  when  prefixed  to  proper 
names;  but  if  this  is  carried  further 
into  spheres  where  such  a  thing  is  little 
known,  it  marks  the  acme  of  bad  taste. 
At  the  present  time  this  last  trick  seems 
to  be  confined  to  Massachusetts  news- 
papers which  speak  of  "Pres.  McKin- 
ley,"  "Sen.  Lodge,"  and  "Cong.  Sher- 
man," while  one  of  them  lately  attained 
to  a  climax  beyond  which  nothing  can 
ever  go,  by  mentioning  the  German 
Kaiser  as  "the  Emp.  Wm."  An  ellipti- 
cal style,  by  which  brevity  is  attained 
through  the  omission  of  words,  need 
probably  not  be  mentioned,  as  the  per- 
sons who  would  use  it  outside  of  their 
business  correspondence  are  so  very  far 
down  the  scale  as  to  be  scarcelv  worth 


considering  at  all.  In  addressing  letters 
and  in  dating  them,  abbreviations  are 
undoubtedly  admissible,  yet  I  have  al- 
ways felt  a  genuine  admiration  for  those 
among  my  correspondents  who  write  out 
everything  in  full,  as,  for  example,  "Jan- 
uary the  twenty-eighth,"  "Seven  hun- 
dred and  sixty-three  Albemarle  Avenue," 
and  so  on.  There  is  a  certain  aristocratic 
suggestion  of  leisure  about  this  sort  of 
thing  that  appeals  to  one,  and  that  is 
thoroughly  consistent. 

Of  course,  the  careful  avoidance  of  the 
various  things  that  have  been  here  con- 
demned is  not  necessarily  a  proof  of  real 
enlightenment,  but  it  goes  a  long  way  in 
that  direction ;  and  it  may,  at  any  rate, 
be  said  to  indicate  a  degree  of  illumina- 
tion that  is  very  hopeful.  One  need  not 
sneer  and  say  that  these  things  are  quite 
petty  and  unworthy  of  a  serious  enumer- 
ation. In  the  life  that  we  are  living  the 
small  things  are  often  greater  than  the 
great  ones.  They  come  much  oftener  into 
our  dailv  lives,  and  thev  reveal  much 
more  of  underlying  truth.  In  statesman- 
ship and  in  diplomacy  it  is  the  little  strokes 
that  by  a  continuous  accumulation  bring 
about  supreme  results.  In  warfare  it  is 
the  attention  to  minute  detail  that  wins 
great  victories.  In  love  it  is  far  less  the 
great  sacrifices  and  the  proffer  of  unlim- 
ited devotion  than  it  is  the  little  touches, 
the  myriad  little  touches,  that  win  a 
woman's  heart.  And  in  the  intercourse 
of  human  beings  it  is  a  nice  regard  for 
what  is  dehcate,  and  fine,  and  exquisite, 
that  marks  the  difference  between  the 
Usual  Man  and  Woman,  and  those 
others  who  possess  the  rare  and  unmis- 
takable insignia  of  distinction. 

Harry  Thurston  Peck. 
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Since  dusk  the  nightingale  has  sung. 
But  who  has  heard  the  rose  reply? 

And  hark,  the  silver  chimes  have  rung, 
And  see, — the  weary  dawn  is  nigh. 

Thonias  IValsh. 
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by  nature  a  Biinyan  of  the  pencil.  He. 
too,  will,  draw  anything,  from  a  butcher 
at  work  on  a  dead  sheep,  up  to  the  courts 
of  Heaven.  "A  Lamb  for  Supper,"  is 
the  name  of  one  of 
his  designs,  "Their 
(ilorious  Entry"  of 
another.  He  has  the 
same  disregard  for 
the  ridiculous,  and 
enjoys  somewhat  of 
the  same  privilege 
of  style,  so  that  we 
are  pleased  even 
when  wc  laugh  the  most.  He  is  literal  to 
the  verge  of  folly.  If  dust  is  to  be  raised 
from  the  unswept  parlour,  you  may  be 
sure  it  will  "fly  abundantly"  in  the  pic- 
ture. If  Faithful  is  to  lie  "as  dead"  be- 
fore Moses,  dead  he  shall  lie  with  a  war- 
rant— dead  and  stiff  like  granite;  nay 
(and  here  the  artist  must  enhance  upon 
the  symbolism  of  the  author),  it  is  with 
the  identical  stone  tables  of  the  law  that 
Moses  fells  the  sinner.  Good  and  bad 
people  whom  we  at  once  distinguish  in 
the  text  by  their  names.  Hopeful, 
Honest,  and  \'aliant-for-Truth  on  the 
one  hand,  as  against  Ry-ends.  Sir  Hav- 
ing Greedy,  and  the  Lord  Old-man  on 
the  other,  are  in  these  drawings  as  sim- 
ply distinguished  by 
their  costume.  Good 
people,  when  not 
m  e  d  cap-ii-pic, 
_  ir  a  speckled 
&i^*  j^\^K«jjXs\|  tunic  girt  about  the 
^^  T^^^Sa  waist,  and  low  hats, 
•  apparently  of  straw. 
The  conflict  Had     people     swag- 

ger in  tail-coats  and 
chimney-pots,  a  few  with  knee-breeches, 
but  the  large  majority  in  trousers,  and 
for  all  the  world  like  guests  at  a  gar- 
den-party. Worldly  Wiseman  alone,  by 
some  inexplicable  quirk,  stands  before 
Christian  in  laced  hat,  embroidered 
waistcoat,  and  trunk-hose.  Hut  above 
all  examples  of  this  artist's  intrepidity, 
commend  me  to  the  print  entitled 
"Christian  Finds  it  Deep."  "A  great 
darkness  and  horror."  says  the  text,  have 
fallen  on  the  pilgrim ;  it  is  the  comfort- 
less death-bed  with  which  Bunyan  so 
strikingly  concludes  the  sorrows  and 
conflicts  of  his  hero.  How  to  represent 
this  worthily  the  artist  knew  not ;  and 
yet  he  was  determined  to  represent  it 


somehow.  This  was  how  he  did :  Hope- 
ful is  still  shown  to  his  neck  above  the 
water  of  death ;  but  Christian  has  bodily 
disappeared,  and  a  blot  of  solid  black- 
ness indicates  his  place. 

As  you  continue  to  look  at  these  pic- 
tures, about  an  inch  square  for  the  most 
part,  sometimes  printed  three  or  more 
to  the  page,  and  each  having  a  printed 
legend  of  its  own,  however  trivial  the 
event  recorded,  you  will  soon  become 
aware  of  two  things:  first,  that  the  man 
can  draw,  and,  second,  that  he  possesses 
the  gift  of  an  imagination.  "Obstinate 
Reviles, "says  the  legend  ;and  you  should 
see  Obstinate  reviling.  "He  Warily  Re- 
traces His  Steps" :  and  there  is  Christian 
posting  through  the  plain,  terror  and 
speed  in  every  mus- 
cle. "Mercy  Yearns 
to  Go"  shows  y 
plain  interior 
packing  going  I 
ward,  and,  right  i 
the  middle,  Mercy  ¥—, 
yearning  to  go —  ^ 
every     line     of     the  OIom  cxanbu 

girl's  figure  yearn- 
ing. In  "The  Chamber  called  Peace,"  we 
see  a  simple  English  room,  bed  with 
white_  curtains,  window  valance  and  door, 
as  ma'y  be  found  in  many  thousand  unpre- 
tentious houses ;  but  far  off,  through  the 
open  window,  we  behold  the  sun  upris- 
ing out  of  a  great  plain,  and  Christian 
hails  it  with  his  hand: 

Where  am  I  now!  is  this  the  love  and  care 

Of  Jesus,  for  the  men  that  pilgrims  are! 

Thus  to  provide!   That  I  should  be  forgiven! 

And  dwell  already  the  next  door  lo  heaven! 

A  page  or  two  tvirther,  from  the  top  of 
the  House  Beautiful,  the  damsels  point 
his  gaze  towards  the  Delectable  Moun- 
tains :  "The  Prospect,"  so  the  cut  is  tick- 
eted— and  I  shall  be  surprised  if,  on  less 
than  a  square  inch  of 
paper,  you  can  show 
me  one  so  wide  and 
fair.  Down  a  cross- 
road on  an  English  I 
plain,  a  cathedral  ^ 
city  outlined  on  the 
horizon,  a  hazel 
shaw  upon  the  left, 
comes  Madam  Wan- 
ton, dancing  with  her  fair  enchanted  cup. 
and  Faithful,  book  in  hand,  half  pauses. 
The  cut  is  perfect  as  a  symbol :  the  giddy 
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movement  of  the  sorceress,  the  uncertain 
poise  of  the  man  stnick  to  the  heart  by 
a  temptation,  the  contrast  of  that  even 
plain  of  life  whereon  he  journeys,  with 
the  bold,  ideal  bear- 
ing of  the  wanton — 
the  artist  who  in- 
vented and  por- 
trayed this  had  not 
merely  read  Btin- 
yan,  he  had  also 
thoughtfu'lv  hved. 
The  Delectable 
Mountains— I  con- 
tinue skimming  the  first  part — are  not 
on  the  whole  happily  rendered.  Once, 
and  once  only,  the  note  is  struck,  when 
Christian  and  Hopeful  are  seen  coming, 
shoulder-high,  through  a  thicket  of 
green  shrubs — box,  perhaps,  or  per- 
fumed nutmeg :  while  behind  them, 
domed  or  pointed,  the  hills  stand  ranged 
against  the  sky.  A  little  further,  and 
we  come  to  that  masterpiece  of  Bun- 
van's  insight  into  life,  the  Enchanted 
Ground;  where,  in  a  few  traits,  he  has 
set  down  the  latter  end  of  such  a  num- 
ber of  the  would-be  good ;  where  his 
allegory  goes  so  deep  that,  to  people 
looking  seriously  on  life,  it  cuts  like  sat- 
ire. The  true  significance  of  this  in- 
V  e  n  t  i  o  n  lies,  of 
course,  far  out  of 
I  the  way  of  drawing : 
J  only  one  feature,  the 
'  great  tedium  of  the 
land,  the  growing 
weariness  in  well- 
doing.may  be  some- 
what represented  in 
a  symbol.  The  pil- 
grims are  near  the  end :  "Two  Miles 
Yet,"  says  the  legend.     The  road  goes 


member  when  Christian  and  Hopeful 
"withdesirefell  sick."  "Eflfect  of  the  Sun- 
beams" is  the  artist's  title.  Against  the 
sky,  upon  a  cliffy  mountain,  the  radiant 
temple  beams  upon  them  over  deep,  sub- 
jacent woods ;  they,  behind  a  mound, 
as  if  seeking  shelter  from  the  splendour 
— one  prostrate  on  his  face,  one  kneel- 
ing, and  with  hands  ecstatically  lifted — 
yearn  with  passion  after  that  immortal 
city.  Turn  the  page,  and  we  behold 
them  walking  by  the  very  shores  of 
death;  Heaven,  from  this  nigher  view, 
has  risen  half-way  to  the  zenith,  and 
sheds  a  wider  glory ;  and  the  two  pil- 
grims, dark  against  that  brightness,  walk 
and  sing  out  of  the  fulness  of  their 
hearts.  No  cut  more 
thoroughly  i  1  i  u  „ 
trates  at  once  the 
merit  and  the  weak 
ness  of  the  artist 
Each  pilgrim  smgs 
with  a  book  in  his 
grasp — a  tamilv  Bi 
bleat  the  least  for  big 
ness ;  tomes  so  reck- 
lessly enormous  that  our  second  impulse 
is  to  laughter.  And  yet  that  is  not  the 
first  thought,  nor  perhaps  the  last.  Some- 
thing in  the  attitude  of  the  manikins — 
faces  they  have  none,  they  are  too  small 
for  that — something  in  the  way  they 
swing  these  monstrous  volumes  to  their 
singing,  something  perhaps  borrowed 
from  the  text,  some  subtle  differentiation 
from  the  cut  that  went  before  and  the 
cut  that  follows  after — something,  at 
least,  speaks  clearly  of  a  fearful  joy,  of 
Heaven  seen  from  the  death-bed,  of  the 
horror  of  the  last  passage  no  less  than 
of  the  glorious  coming  home.  There  is 
that  in  the  action  of  one  of  them  which 
ploughing  up  and  down  over  a  rolling  always  reminds  me.  with  a  difference,  of 
heath;  the  wayfarers,  with  outstretched  that  haunting  last  glimpse  of  Thomas 
arms,   are   already   sunk    to   the  ,_^ 
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knees  over  the  brow  of  the  near- 
est hill;  they  have  ju.st  passed  a 
milestone   with   the   cipher   two : 
from    overhead    a    great,    piled.  ' 
summer  cumulus,  as  of  a  slumber- 
ous summer  aftenioon.beshad  >ws 
them :  two  miles  t  it  might  be  hun- 
dreds.   In  dealing  with  the  Land 
of  Beulah  the  artist  lags,  in  both 
parts,  miserably  behind  the  text,  but  in 
the  distant  prospect  of  the  Celestial  City 
more  than  regains  his  own.   You  will  re- 
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Sukrai,  tnpii  gini,  uid  pitfalli 

Idle,  travelling  to  Tyburn  in  the  cart. 
Next  come  the  Shining  Ones,  wooden 
and  trivial  enough ;  the  pilgrims  pass 
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into  the  river;  the  blot  already  men- 
tioned settles  over  and  obliterates  Chris- 
tian. In  two  more  cuts  we  behold  them 
drawing  nearer  to  the  other  shore ;  and 
then,  between  two 
radiant  angels,  one 
of  whom  points  up- 
~  wards,  we  see  them 
I  monnting  in  new 
■eds.  their  former 
^  lendings  left  behind 
them  on  the  inky 
"river.  More  angels 
meet  them  ;  Heaven 
is  displayed,  and  if  no  better,  certainly 
no  worse,  than  it  has  been  shown  by 
others — a  place,  at  least,  infinitely  popu- 
lous and  glorious  with  light— a  place 
that  haunts  solemnly  the  hearts  of  chil- 
dren. And  then  this  symbolic  draughts- 
man once  more  strikes  into  his  proper 
vein.  Three  cuts  conclude  the  first  part. 
In  the  first  the  gates  close,  black  against 
the  glory  struggling  from  within.  The 
second  shows  us  Ignorance — alas!  poor 
Arminian! — hailing,  in  a  sad  twilight, 
the  ferryman  Vain-Hope;  and  in  the 
third  we  behold  him,  bound  hand  and 
foot,  and  black  already  with  the  hue  of 
his  eternal  fate,  carried  high  over  the 
mountain-tops  o  f 
the  world  by  two 
angels  of  the  anger 
:^  of  the  Lord.  "Car- 
',  ried  to  Another 
■  Place,"  the  artist 
enigmatically  name> 
his  plate — a  terrible 
design. 

Wherever  he 
touches  on  the  black  side  of  the  super- 
natural his  pencil  grows  more  daring 
and  incisive.  He  has  many  true  inven- 
tions in  the  perilous  and  diabolic;  he 
has  many  startling  nightmares  realised. 
It  is  not  easy  to  select  the  best ;  some 
may  like  one  and  some  another;  the 
nude,  depilated  devil  bounding  and 
casting  darts  against  the  Wicket  Gate; 
the  scroll  of  flying  horrors  that  hang 
over  Christian  by  the  Mouth  of  Hell; 
the  horned  shade  that  comes  behind  him 
whispering  blasphemies;  the  daylight 
breaking  through  that  rent  cave-mouth 
of  the  mountains  and  falling  chill  adown 
the  haunted  tunnel ;  Giristian's  further 
progress  along  the  causeway,  between 
the  two  black  pools,  where,  at  every  yard 
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or  two,  a  gin,  a  pitfall,  or  a  snare  awaits 
the  passer-by — loathsome  white  devil- 
kins  harbouring  close  under  the  bank 
to  work  the  springs,  Christian  himself 
pausing  and  pricking  with  his  sword's 
point  at  the  nearest  noose,  and  pale  dis- 
comfortable  mountains  rising  on  the 
farther  side;  or  yet  again,  the  two  ill- 
favoured  ones  that  beset  the  first  of 
Christian's  journey,  with  the  frog-like 
structure  of  the  skull,  the  frog-like  lim- 
berness  of  limbs — crafty, slippery, lustful- 
looking  devils,  drawn  always  in  outline 
as  though  possessed  of  a  dim.  infernal 
luminosity.  Horrid  fellows  are  they,  one 
and  all ;  horrid  fellows  and  horrific 
scenes. 

In    quite   another    spirit    that    Good- 

Conscience  "to  .^,. ,....,„ 

whom  Mr.  Honest 
had  spoken  in  his 
lifetime,"  a  cowled, 
grey,  awful  figure.  7S 
one  hand  pointing^* 
to  the  heavenly  fi 
shore,  realises,  I 
will  not  say  all.  but  SfTaet  of  the  n 
some  at  least  of  the 
strange  impressiveness  of  Bunyan's 
words.  It  is  no  easy  nor  pleasant  thing 
to  speak  in  one's  lifetime  with  Good- 
Conscience;  he  is  an  austere,  unearthly 
friend,  whom  maybe  Torqiiemada  knew; 
and  the  folds  of  his  raiment  arc  not  mere- 
ly claustral,  but  have  something  of  the 
horror  of  the  pall.  Be  not  afraid,  how- 
ever, with  the  hand  of  that  appearance 
Mr.  Honest  will  get  safe  across. 

Yet  perhaps  it  is  in  sequences  that  this 
artist  best  displays  himself.  He  loves 
to  look  at  either  side  of  a  thing:  as,  for 
instance,  when  he  shows  us  both  sides  of 
the  wall — "Grace  Inextinguishable"  on 
the  one  side,  with  the  devil  vainly  pour- 
ing buckets  on  the  flame,  and  "The  Oil 
of  Grace"  on  the 
other,  where  the 
Holy  Spirit,  vessel 
in  hand,  still  secret- 
ly supplies  the  fire. 
He  loves,  also,  to 
show  us  the  same ' 
event  twice  over, 
and  to  repeat  his  CMried  to «»other  placs 
instantaneous  pho- 
tographs at  the  interval  of  but  a  moment. 
So  we  have,  first,  the  whole  troop  of  Pil- 
grims coming  up  to  Valiant  and  Great* 
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heart  to  the  front,  spear  in  hand  and 
parleying;  and  next,  the  same  cross- 
roads, from  a  more  distant  view,  the 
convoy  now  scattered  and  looking  safe- 
ly and  curiously  on,  and  Valiant  hand- 
ing over  for  inspection  his  "right  Jeru- 
salem blade."  It  is  true  that  this  de- 
signer has  no  great  care  after  consist- 
ency: ApoUyon's  spear  is  laid  by,  his 
quiver  of  darts  will  disappear,  whenever 
they  might  hinder  the  designer's  free- 
dom ;  and  the  fiend's  tail  is  hobbled  or 
forked  at  his  good  pleasure.  But  this 
is  not  unsuitable  to  the  illustration  of 
the  fervent  Bunyan,  breathing  hurry 
and  momentary  inspiration.  He  with 
his  hot  purpose,  hunting  sinners  with  a 
lasso,  shall  himself  forget  the  thmgs 
that  he  has  written  yesterday.  He  shall 
first  slay  Heedless  in  the  Valley  of  the 
Shadow,  and  then  take  leave  of  him 
talking  in  his  sleep,  as  if  nothing  had 
happened.  And  again,  in  his  rhymed 
prologue,  he  shall  assign  some  of  the 
glory  of  the  siege  of  Doubting  Castle 
to  his  favourite  Valiant-for-Truth,  who 
did  not  meet  with  the  besiegers  till  long 
after,  at  that  dangerous  corner  by 
Deadman's  Lane.  And,  with  all  in- 
consistencies and  freedoms,  there  is  a 
power  shown  in  these  sequences  of 
cuts ;  a  power  of  joining  on  one  ac- 
tion or  one  humour  to  another ;  a 
power  of  following  out  the  moods 
even  of  the  dismal  subterhuman  fiends 
engendered  by  the  artist's  fancy ;  a  power 
of  sustained  continuous  realisation,  step 
by  step,  in  nature's  order,  that  can  tell  a 
story,  in  all  its  ins  and  outs,  its  pauses 
and  surprises,  fully  and  figuratively,  hke 
the  art  of  words. 

One  such  sequence  is  the  fight  of 
Christian  and  Apollyon — six  cuts,  weird 
and  fiery,  like  the  text.  The  pilgrim  is 
throughout  a  pale  and  stockish  figure ; 
but  the  devil  covers  a  multitude  of  de- 
fects. There  is  no  better  devil  of  the 
conventional  order  than  our  artist's 
Apollyon,  with  his  mane,  his  wings,  his 
bestial  legs,  his  changing  and  terrifying 
expression,  his  infernal  energy  to  slay. 
In  cut  the  first  you  see  him  afar  off,  still 
obscure  in  form,  but  already  formidable 
in  suggestion.  Cut  the  second,  "The 
Fiend  in  Discourse,"  represents  him,  not 
reasoning,  railing  rather,  shaking  his 
spear  at  the  pilgrim,  his  shoulder  ad- 
vanced, his  tail  writhing  in  the  air,  his 


foot  ead  fo  a  spring,  while  Christian 
stand  back  a  I  le,  timidly  defensive. 
The  1  I  II  ates  these  magnificent 
words .  Then  Apollyon  straddled  quite 
over  the  whole  breadth  of  the  way,  and 
said,  I  am  void  of  fear  in  this  matter; 
prepare  thyself  to  die ;  for  I  swear  by  my 
infernal  den  that  thou  shalt  go  no 
farther:  here  will  I  spill  thy  soul!  And 
with  that  he  threw  a  flaming  dart  at  his 
breast."  In  the  cut  he  throws  a  dart 
with  either  hand,  belching  pointed  flames 
out  of  his  mouth,  spreading  his  broad 
vans,  and  straddling  the  while  across  the 
path,  as  only  a  fiend  can  straddle  who 
has  just  sworn  by  his  infernal  den.  The 
defence  will  not  be  long  against  such 
vice,  such  flames,  such  red-hot  nether 
energy.  And  in  the  fourth  cut,  to  be 
sure,  he  has  leaped  bodily  upon  his  vic- 
tim, sped  by  foot  and  pinion,  and  roar- 
ing as  he  leaps.  The  fifth  shows  the 
climactenc  of  the  battle.  Christian  has 
reached  nimbly  out  and  got  his  sword. 


and  dealt  that  deailly  home-thrust,  the 
fiend  still  stretched  upon  him,  but  "giv- 
ing back,  as  one  that  had  received  his 
mortal  wound."  The  raised  head,  the 
bellowing  mouth,  the  paw  clapped  upon 
the  sword,  the  one  wing  relaxed  in 
agony,  all  reahse  vividly  these  words  of 
the  text.  In  the  sixth  and  last,  the 
trivial  armed  figure  of  the  pilgrim  is  seen 
kneeling  with  clasped  hands  on  the  be- 
trodden  scene  of  contest  and  among  the 
shivers  of  the  darts;  while  just  at  the 
margin  the  hinder  quarters  and  the  tail 
of  Apollyon  are  whisking  off,  indignant 
and  discomfited. 

In  one  point  only  do  these  pictures 
seem  to  be  unworthy  of  the  text,  and 
that  point  is  one  rather  of  the  difference 
of  arts  than  the  difference  of  artists. 
Throughout  his  best  and  worst,  in  his 
highest  and  most  divine  imaginations  as 
in  the  narrowest  sallies  of  his  sectarian- 
ism, the  human-hearted  piety  of  Bun- 
yan  touches  and  ennobles,  convinces, 
accuses  the  reader.    Through  no  art  be- 
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sides  the  art  of  words  can  the  kindness 
of  a  man's  affections  be  expressed.  In 
the  cuts  you  shall  find  faithfully  parodied 
the  quaintness  and  the  power,  the  trivial- 
ity and  the  surprising  freshness  of  the 
author's  fancy;  there  you  shall  find  him 
outstripped  in  ready  symbolism  and  the 
art  of  bringing  things  essentially  invis- 
ible before  the  eyes:  but  to  feel  the  con- 
tact of  essential  goodness,  to  be  made  in 
love  with  piety,  the  book  must  be  read 
and  not  the  prints  examined. 

Farewell  should  not  be  taken  with  a 
grudge;  nor  can  I  dismiss  in  any  other 
words  than  those  of  gratitude  a  series 
of  pictures  which  have,  to  one  at  least, 
been  the  visible  embodiment  of  Bunyan 
from  childhood  up,  and  sliown  him, 
through  all  his  years.  Great-heart  lunge- 
ing  at  Giant  Maul,  and  Apollyon  breath- 
ing fire  at  Christian,  and  every  turn  and 
town  along  the  road  to  the  Celestial  City, 
and  that  bright  place  itself,  seen  as  to  a 
stave  of  music,  shining  afar  off  upon 
the  hill-top,  the  candle  of  the  world. 
Robert  Louis  Sic.'o 


GATHER  TOGRTHER 


THE  BURNINO  LAKE. 
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THE   FIRST   BOOKS  OF  SOME  AMERICAN  AUTHORS 

V. — Mark  Twain,  Bret  Harte  and  Artemus  Ward. 


In  the  autumn  of  1865  Mark  Twain 
heard  the  now  famous  story  of  the 
Jumping  Frog,  related  as  having  actu- 
ally happened  at  Angel's  Camp  in  Cal- 
averas County  more  than  twenty-five 
years  before.  That  story,  The  Celebrated 
Jumping  Frog  of  Calaveras  County,  was 
the  initial  story  and  gave  the  title  '.o 
his  first  book,  published  in  New  York 
in  1867.  A  few  years  ago,  however,  a 
friend  of  his,  a  Greek  professor  at 
Princeton,  pointed  out  to  him  that  the 
same  story  had  been  told  in  Greece  two 
thousand  years  ago !  In  his  book,  How 
to  Tell  a  Story  and  Other  Essays,  Mark 
Twain  has  himself  given  us  a  humor- 
ous account  of  how  he  attained  fame 
through  the  Jumping  Frog  story,  and 
has  pointed  out  the  points  of  resem- 
blance between  his  own  and  the  Greek 
story-teller's  version.  But  all  this  is  so 
much  better  told  in  his  own  words : 

I  used  to  tell  the  story  of  the  Jumping 
Frog  in  San  Francisco,  and  presently  Arte- 
mus Ward  came  along  and  wanted  it  to  help 
fill  out  a  little  book  which  he  was  about  to 
publish;  so  I  wrote  it  out  and  sent  it  to  his 
publisher,  Carleton;  but  Carleton  thought  the 
book  had  enough  matter  in  it,  so  he  gave 
the  story  to  Henry  Clapp  as  a  present,  and 
Clapp  put  it  in  his  Saturday  Press,  and  it 
killed  that  paper  with  a  suddenness  that  was 
beyond  praise.  At  least  the  paper  died  with 
that  issue,  and  none  but  envious  people  have 
tried  to  rob  me  of  the  honour  and  credit  of 
killing  it.  The  ''Jumping  Frog"  was  the  first 
piece  of  writing  of  mine  that  spread  itself 
through  the  newspapers  and  brought  me  into 
public  notice.  Consequently,  the  Saturday 
Press  was  a  cocoon  and  I  the  worm  in  it; 
also,  I  was  the  gay-coloured  literary  moth 
which  its  death  set  free.  The  simile  has  been 
used  before. 

And  he  goes  on  to  say : 

Early  in  *66  the  "Jumping  Frog"  was  is- 
sued in  book  form,  with  other  sketches  of 
mine.  A  year  or  two  later  Madame  Blanc 
translated  it  into  French  and  published  it  in 
the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  but  the  resu't 
was  not  what  should  have  been  expected, 
for  the  Revue  struggled  alouR  and  pulled 
through,  and  is  alive  yet.  I  think  the  fault 
must  have  been  in  the  translation.  I  ought 
to  have  translated  it  myself.  I  think  so,  be- 
cause I  examined  into  the  matter  and  finallv 
re-translated    the    sketch    from    the    French 


back  into  English,  to  see  what  the  trouble 
was;  that  is,  to  see  just  what  ^ort  of  a  focus 
the  French  people  got  upon  it.  Then  the 
mystery  was  explained.  In  French  the  story 
is  too  confused,  and  chaotic,  and  unreposeful, 
and  ungrammatical,  and  insane;  consequently 
it  could  only  cause  grief  and  sickness — it 
could  not  kill. 

He  then  prints  his  re-translation — 
done  literally,  word  for  word,  with  all 
the  masculine  and  feminine  pronouns 
and  adjectives  and  adverbs,  without 
which  it  would  not  be  good  French,  but 
with  which,  as  a  specimen  of  English,  it 
certainly  is  ''confused,  and  chaotic,  and 
unreposeful,  and  ungrammatical,  and 
insane,"  or,  as  he  says  of  one  especially 
involved  passage,  **grammar  gone  to 
seed." 

Although  Mark  Twain  says  the  book 
was  issued  ''early  in  *66,"  bibliographers 
give  the  date  of  the  first  edition  as  1867. 
It  may  have  been  issued  in  the  autumn 
of  1866.  It  is  a  sixteenmo,  bound  in 
purple  cloth,  with  a  gilt  frog  on  the 
front  cover.  The  title-page  says  that 
the  book  was  edited  by  "John  Paul." 
This  was  one  of  the  pen-names  of  a 
forgotten  humourist,  Charles  Henry 
Webb,  the  author  of  Lifhth  Lank,  a  bur- 
lesque of  Charles  Reade's  Griffith  Gaunt, 
and  St,  TwcVmo,  a  burlesque  of  "Gusta" 
Evans's  5"/.  Elmo  (both  of  which  are  ad- 
vertised in  the  Jumping  Frog)  and  other 
books. 

An  edition  was  issued  in  paper  covers, 
in  London,  the  same  year.  The  dedi- 
cation of  the  book  is  as  follows : 

TO 

John  Smith 

WHOM  I  HAVE  KNOWN  IN  DIVERS  AND  SUNDRY  PLACES 
ABOUT  THE  WORLD,  AND  WHOSE  MANY  AND  MANI- 
FOLD  VIRTUES   DID    ALWAYS  COMMAND    MY 

ESTEEM,  I 

^       S)eMcate  tbis  JSoob. 

Tt  is  said  that  the  man  to  whom  a  volume  is  dedicated, 
always  buys  a  copy.  If  this  prove  true  in  the  present 
instance,  a  princely  affluence  is  about  to  burst  upon 

THE  AUTHOR. 

We  are  allowed  to  quote  from  an  un- 
published  letter  t)f   Mark   Twain's,   in 
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which  he  tells  us  of  his  expectations  re- 
garding his  first  book.  This  was  a  let- 
ter to  F.  S.  Drake,  written  in  reply  to  an 
inquiry  for  material  to  be  used  in  pre- 
paring a  sketch  for  Drake's  Biographical 
Dictionary,  which  was  published  in  1872. 
It  is  undated,  but  was  evidently  written 
in  the  latter  part  of    1870,  or  early  in 
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1 87 1,  as  he  notes  that  the  Innocents 
Abroad  had  been  out  sixteen  months. 
Innocents  Abroad y  his  second  book,  was 
published  in  Hartford,  in  1869. 

I  fully  expected  the  "Jumping  Frog"  to 
sell  50,000  copies  &  it  only  sold  4.000;  &  I 
only  expected  the  "Innocents"  to  sell  3,000 
copies,  but  it  astounded  me  by  selling  85,000 
copies  zvithin  sixteen  months — which.  1  am 
told,  is  the  largest  sale  of  a  four-dollar  book 
(price  is  $3.50  to  $5.00 — $4.00  about  the 
average)  ever  achieved  in  America  in  %o 
short  a  time.  That  is  the  only  thing  in  my 
life  that  seems  to  me  remarkable  enough  to 
merit  public  attention. 

In  My  First  Book,  a  volume  edited, 
with  an  introduction,  by  Jerome  K. 
Jerome,  Bret  Harte,  with  a  number  of 


other  authors,  has  told  the  story,  from 
recollection,  of  his  first  book.  It  seems 
that,  while  he  was  a  newspaper  writer  in 
San  Francisco,  a  bookseller  of  that  city 
brought  to  him  a  collection  of  verse  by 
California  writers  that  had  been  taken 
from  the  newspapers  published  on  the 
Pacific  Coast.  He  asked  Bret  Harte  to 
make  additions  to  the  collection  and 
select  from  the  lot  a  representative  as- 
sortment which  he  could  publish  in 
Ijook-form.     Mr.  Harte  says : 

I  have  reason  to  believe  that  this  unfortu- 
nate man  was  actuated  by  a  laudable  desire 
to  publish  a  pretty  Californian  book — his 
first  essay  in  publication — and  at  the  same 
time  to  foster  Eastern  immigration  by  an  ex- 
hibition of  Californian  literary  product,  but. 
looking  back  upon  his  venture.  I  am  inclined 
to  think  that  the  little  volume  never  con- 
tained anything  more  poetically  pathetic  or 
touchingly  imaginative  than  that  gentle  con- 
ception. 

The  editor  and  publisher  circulated  a 
request  in  the  newspapers  for  poems  by 
Californians,  and  thev  were  immedi- 
ately  swamped  with  an  abundance  of 
material,  manuscript  and  printed,  all, 
the  editor  now  says,  of  a  uniform  dead 
level  as  regards  merit.  A  selection  was 
made,  however,  and  the  volume  printed. 

In  the  article  referred  to  above,  Bret 
Harte  does  not  give  the  title  of  the  book 
he  tells  us  about,  nor  the  year  when  it 
was  published,  but  it  is  known  to  have 
been  Outcrop  pings:  Selections  of  Cali- 
fornia Verse,  published  in  San  Francisco 
in  1866.  He  says  also:  "My  'first 
book'  was  not  my  own,  and  contained 
beyond  the  title-page  not  one  word  of 
my  own  composition."  Nevertheless 
he  did,  it  is  quite  evident,  write  the  Pref- 
ace, which  we  reprint : 

In  presenting  to  the  public  a  volume  of 
this  character,  few  words  of  explanation  are 
required.  Its  contents  have  been  selected 
partly  from  contributions  by  local  poets  to 
the  California  newspapers  during  the  past  ten 
years,  and  partly  from  material  collected 
three  years  ago  for  a  similar  volume  by 
Miss  M.  V.  Tingley. 

It  might  be  expected  that  a  country  whose 
scenery  is  remarkable  for  sublimity  an<l 
grandeur  would  have  inspired  some  suit- 
able expression  here.  But  the  attempts  at 
descriptive  and  pastoral  poetry  have  not  been 
generally  successful;  perhaps  a  monotonous 
climate,  lacking  those  vicissitudes  of  seasons 
which  elsewhere  inspire  the  imagination,  has 
obliged  the  poet  to  look  oftener  in  his  own 
heart  for  that  Spring  and  Autumn  front 
which  so  much  imagery  is  supposed  to  flow. 
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or  in  the  fortunes  of  his  fellow-men,  which 
are  mostly  exempt  from  this  climatic  in- 
fluence. It  has,  therefore,  been  thought  pref- 
erable to  select  poems  relating  to  a  lower 
plane  of  incident  and  experience,  as  less 
likely  to  exhibit  a  contrast  between  the  sub- 
ject and  %s  treatment  than  more  ambitious 
eflForts. 

For  these  reasons,  some  verses  have  been 
excluded  from  the  work  for  which  many 
readers  will  confidently  look,  and  some  ad- 
mitted which  will  be  equally  unexpected. 
While  it  is  not  probable  that  the  rejection  or 
selection  of  any  poem  will  affect  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  poet,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the 
performance  of  this  duty  is  one  attended 
with  some  responsibility  and  peril. 

The  book  is  a  handsome  specimen  of 
bookmaking,  and  a  credit  to  the  printer 
and  publisher,  if  it  was  really  printed  in 
the  West,  which  is  probable,  though  we 
have  not  actually  verified  it.  On  the 
verso  of  the  title-page  is  "Alvord, 
Printer."  It  is  a  square  sixteenmo, 
bound  in  magenta  cloth,  with  gilt  edges, 
and  contains  forty-two  poems  by  nine- 
teen authors,  but  not  one  by  the  editor. 
The  Roos  copy,  the  first  to  come  up  in 
the  auction  room  with  the  statement 
that  it  was  Bret  Harte's  first  booK,  was 
sold  in  1897  for  $24.00. 

Bret  Harte  says  that  review  copies 
were  supplied  liberally  to  the  press,  but 
that  at  first  no  notice  was  taken  of  the 
book.  Finally  several  of  the  mining 
weeklies  reviewed  it  in  the  characteristic 
and  free,  if  not  elegant,  language  of  the 
period.  These  abusive  criticisms,  writ- 
ten, the  editor  now  thinks,  in  jest,  were 
copied  by  the  big  dailies,  with  the  added 
opprobrium  of  large-type  headlines,  and 
the  book  sold  tremendously.  He  quotes 
some  of  these  criticisms,  mostly  from 
memory,  but  he  has,  he  says,  "only  soft- 
ened their  asperity." 

The  Red  Dog  Jay  Hawk's  literary 
critic  said : 

The  hogwash  and  "purp"-stuff  ladled  out 

from  the  slop  bucket  of  Messrs.  &  Co., 

<»f  'Frisco,  by  some  lop-eared  Eastern  ap- 
prentice, and  called  A  Compilation  of  Cali- 
fornia  Verse,  might  be  passed  over,  so  far  as 
criticism  goes.  A  club  in  the  hands  of  any 
able-bodied  citizen  of  Red  Dog  and  a  steam- 
boat ticket  to  the  Bay,  cheerfully  contrib- 
uted from  this  office,  would  be  all-sufficient 
But  when  an  imported  greenhorn  dares  to 
call  his  flapdoodle  mixture  "Califomian"  it 
is  an  insult  to  the  State  that  has  produced 
the  gifted  "Yellow  Hammer,"  whose  lofty 
flights  have  from  time  to  time  dazzled  our 
readers  in  the  columns  of  the  Jay  Hawk, 
That     this     complacent     editorial     jackass, 


browsing  among  the  dock  and  thistles  which 
he  has  served  up  in  this  volume,  should  make 
no  allusion  to  California's  greatest  bard,  is 
rather  a  confession  of  his  idiocy  than  a  slur 
upon  the  genius  of  our  esteemed  contributor. 

The  Dutch  Flat  Clarion  said,  in  the 

same  vein : 

We  doubt  if  a  more  feeble  collection  of 
drivel  could  have  been  made,  even  if  taken 
exclusively  from  the  editor's  own  verses, 
which,  we  note,  he  has,  by  an  equal  editorial 
incompetency,  left  out  of  the  volume.  When 
we  add  that,  by  a  felicity  of  idiotic  selection, 
this   person    has   chosen   only   one,   and   the 
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least  characteristic,  of  the  really  clever  poems 
of  Adoniram  Skaggs,  which  have  so  often 
graced  these  columns,  we  have  said  enough 
to  satisfy  our  readers. 

The    criticism    of   the    Mormon    Hill 
Quartz  Crusher  is  in  the  "miner"  key : 

—  &  Co. 


We  don't  know  why  Messrs. 


send  us,  under  the  title  of  Selections  of  Cali- 
fornia Poetry,  a  quantity  of  slum-gullion 
which  really  belongs  to  the  sluices  of  a 
placer  mining  camp,  or  the  ditches  of  the 
rural  districts.  We  have  sometimes  been 
compelled  to  run  a  lot  *  of  tailings  through 
our  stamps,  but  never  of  the  grade  of  the 
samples  oflfered,  which,  we  should  say,  woidd 
average  about  z^Yz  cents  per  ton. 

The  author  concludes  the  story  of  his 
first  book  as  follows : 

I  have  long  since  been  convinced  that  ipy 
most  remorseless  critics  were  not  in  earnest, 
but    were    obeying    some    hidden    impulse 
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started  by  the  first  attacking  journal.  The 
extravagance  of  the  Red  Dog  Jay  Haivk  was 
emulated  by  others;  it  was  a  large,  con- 
tagious joke,  passed  from  journal  to  journal 
in  a  peculiar  cyclonic  Western  fashion.  And 
there  still  lingers,  not  unpleasantly,  in  my 
memory  the  conclusion  of  a  cheerfully  scath- 
ing review  of  the  book  which  may  make  my 
meaning  clearer:  **If  we  have  said  anything 
in  this  article  which  might  cause  a  single 
pang  to  the  poetically  sensitive  nature  of  the 
youthful  individual  calling  himself  Mr.  Fran- 
cis Bret  Harte — but  who,  we  believe,  occa- 
sionally parts  his  name  and  his  hair  in  the 
middle — we  will  feel  that  we  have  not  la- 
boured in  vain,  and  are  ready  to  sing  Nunc 
Dimittis,  and  hand  in  our  checks.  We  have 
no  doubt  of  the  absolutely  pellucid  and 
lacteal  purity  of  Franky's  intentions.  He 
means  well  to  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  we  re- 
turn the  compliment.  But  he  has  strayed 
away  from  his  parents  and  guardians  while 
he  was  too  fresh.  He  will  not  keep  with- 
out a  little  salt." 

Authors  do  not,  apparently,  keep  cop- 
ies of  the  first  editions  of  their  books  be- 
side them  for  use  in  after  years.  Bret 
Harte,  in  the  Introduction  to  the  last 
collected  edition  of  his  Poetical  IVorks, 
slips  up  also  on  the  date  of  the  first 
printed  volume  of  his  own  verse.  He 
says: 

The  author's  first  volume  was  published  in 
1865  in  a  thin  book  of  verse,  containing,  be- 
sides the  titular  poem.  "The  Lost  Galleon," 
various  patriotic  contributions  to  the  lyrics 
of  the  Civil  War,  then  raging,  and  certain 
better  known  humorous  pieces,  which  have 
been  hitherto  interspersed  with  his  later 
poems  in  separate  volumes,  but  are  now  re- 
stored to  their  former  companionship.  This 
was  followed  in  1867  by  The  Condensed 
Novels,  originally  contributed  to  the  San 
Fraficisco  Calif ornian,  a  journal  then  edited  by 
the  author,  and  a  number  of  local  sketches 
entitled  Bohemian  Papers,  making  a  single 
not  very  plethoric  volume,  the  author's  first 
book  of  prose. 

The  Ij)st  Galleon  was  not  published  in 
1865,  but  in  1867,  *"  which  year  also  the 
book  was  copyrighted.  It  was  a  thin 
twelvemo,  issued  in  green  cloth,  with  a 
gilt  design  of  a  sail  on  the  front  cover. 
The  title-page,  printed  in  red  and  black, 
runs  as  follows : 

The  I  Lost  Galleon  |  and  |  other 
Tales.  I  By  |  Fr.  Bret  Harte.  |  San 
Francisco:  |  Towne  &  Bacon,  Print- 
ers. I     1867.  I 

The  book  contains  twenty-five  poems, 
mostly  included  in  the  collected  editions, 
but  with  some  changes.  At  the  end  is 
a  page  of  notes,  not  reprinted.  Explan- 
atory of  "The  Lost  Galleon"  he  says : 


I  know  not  if  any  galleon  was  ever  really 
missing.  For  two  hundred  and  fifty  years 
they  made  the  annual  trip  between  Acapulco 
and  Manila.  It  may  be  some  satisfaction  to 
the  more  severely  practical  of  my  readers  to 
know,  that,  according  to  the  best  statistics  of 
insurance,  the  loss  during  that  pei^d  would 
be  exactly  three  vessels  and  six-hundredths 
of  a  vessel,  which  would  certainly  justify  me 
in  this  summary  disposition  of  one. 

Charles  Farrar  Browne  is  another 
American  writer  about  whose  first  book 
we  may  speak  in  connection  with  those 
of  Mark  Twain  and  Bret  Harte.  In  the 
biographical  sketch  prefixed  to  the  new 
edition  of  Artemus  Ward's  Works,  pub- 
lished by  the  G.  W.  Dillingham  Com- 
pany last  year,  Mr.  Melville  D.  Landon 
("Eli  Perkins")  tells  us  that  Browne  be- 
gan his  literary  life  as  printer's  "devil," 
or  general  utility  man  around  the  office 
of  the  Skozvhegan  Clariofi.  Little  won- 
der, it  seems  to  us.  that  he  turned  out  a 
humourist,  beginning  his  life-work  on 
such  a  newspaper. 

It  was  afterwards,  while  working  as 
reporter  on  the  Cleveland  Plaiftdcaler, 
that  he  adopted  the  sobriquet  of  "Arte- 
mus Ward."  The  first  article  to  which 
he  affixed  this  signature  was  entitled 
"One  of  Mr.  Ward's  Business  Letters." 
This  was  widely  copied  by  other  news- 
papers from  New  York  to  San  Francis- 
co, and  Mr.  Browne  "awoke  one  morn- 
ing to  find  himself  famous."  In  this 
letter,  supposed  to  be  written  from  some 
point  in  Indiana,  Mr.  Ward's  "moral 
show,"  the  adventures  of  which  form  the 
subject  of  many  of  his  later  articles,  is 
first  mentioned.  This  letter  is  the  first 
article  in  the  author's  first  published 
book,  Artemus  Ward,  His  Book,  pub- 
lished by  Carleton  in  New  York  in  1862. 
It  is  as  follows : 

To  the  Editor  of  the  


Sir — I'm  movin  along — slowly  along — down 
tords  your  place.  I  want  you  should  rite  me 
a  letter,  sayin  how  is  the  show  bizniss  in 
your  place.  My  show  at  present  consists  of 
three  moral  Bares,  a  Kangaroo  (a  amoozin 
little  Raskal — t' would  make  you  larf  ycrself 
to  dcth  to  see  the  little  cuss  jump  up  and 
squeal)  wax  figgers  of  G.  Washington  Gen. 
Tayler  John  Bunyan  Capt.  Kidd  and  Dr. 
Webster  in  the  act  of  killin  Dr.  Parkman, 
besides  several  miscellanyus  moral  wax  stat- 
oots  of  celebrated  piruts  &  murderers,  &c., 
ekalled  by  few  &  exceld  by  none.  Now  Mr. 
Editor,  scratch  orf  a  few  lines  sayin  how  is 
the  show  bizniss  down  to  your  place.  I  shall 
hav  my  handbills  dun  at  your  ofBss.  Depend 
upon  it.  I  want  you  should  git  my  handbills 
up  in  ilamin  stile.     Also  git  up  a  termenjus 
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excitement  in  yr.  paper  *bowt  my  onparaleld 
Show.  We  must  fetch  the  public  sumhow. 
We  must  wurk  on  their  feelins.  Cum  the 
moral  on  *em  strong.  If  it's  a  temprance 
community  tell  'em  I  sined  the  pledge  fifteen 
minits  arter  Ise  born,  but  on  the  contery  of 
your  peple  take  their  tods,  say  Mister  Ward 
is  as  Jenial  a  feller  as  we  ever  met,  full  of 
conwiviality,  &  the  life  an  sole  of  the  Soshul 
Bored.  Take,  don't  you?  If  you  say  anythin 
abowt  my  show  say  my  snaiks  is  as  harmliss 
as  the  new  born  Babe.  What  a  interestin 
study  it  is  to  see  a  zewological  animil  like  a 
snaiic  under  perfeck  subjecshun!  My  kan- 
garoo is  the  most  larfable  little  cuss  I  ever 
saw.  All  for  15  cents.  I  am  anxyus  to  skewer 
your  infloounce.  I  repeet  in  regard  to  them 
hanbills  that  I  shall  git  'em  struck  orf  up  to 
your  printin  office.  My  perlitercal  sentiments 
agree  with  yourn  exackly.  I  know  thay  do, 
becawz  I  never  saw  a  man  whoos  didn't. 

Respectively  yures. 

A.    Ward. 
P.S. — You  scratch  my  back  &  He  scratch 
your  back. 

This  first  edition  contained  sixteen 
rather  crude  (but  none  the  less  comi- 
cal) full-page  illustrations  printed  on 
tinted  paper.  It  is  said  that  upwards  of 
forty  thousand  copies  of  the  book  have 
been  sold. 

In  closing  these  articles  on  the  "first 
books"  of  American  authors,  we  wish  to 
extend  our  thanks  to  Mr.  Robert  Hoe, 
Mr.  A.  J.  Morgan,  Mr.  William  Harris 
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Arnold,  Mr.  Francis  Wilson,  and  Mr. 
Louis  I.  Haber,  for  their  courtesy  in  al- 
lowing us  to  make  fac-similes  of  the  title- 
pages  of  some  of  the  books  described. 

Liithcr  S.  Livingston. 


THACKERAY'S   -KING   GLUMPUS"   AND   -THE 

EXQUISITES" 


The  editors  of  Thk  B(X)KMan  have 
submitted  to  me  a  letter  written  to  them 
on  the  subject  of  Thackeray's  two  early 
plays,  King  GUmipus  and  The  Exquisites, 
the  former  of  which  was  reprinted  in  the 
December  Bookman.  A  prefatory  note 
which  I  wrote  for  this  reprint  is  the 
main  occasion  of  this  letter;  but,  pass- 
ing by  the  writer's  sharp  criticism  of 
what  seems  to  him  my  unseemly  enthu- 
siasm over  an  interesting  bibliographical 
item,  there  is  bevond  this  an  amount  of 
entertaining  matter  and  information 
which  gives  the  communication  some 
importance  and  value.  Before  taking 
issue  with  our  correspondent  on  several 
points,  I  shall  here  insert  his  letter. 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Bookman: 

Sirs: — In  reprinting  King  Glumpus  in  the 
December    Bookman,   you   have   earned   the 


gratitude  of  Thackeray  lovers.  This  **inter- 
lude"  is  not  quite  as  unknown  as  Mr.  Liv- 
ingston in  his  introduction  seems  to  think. 
Mr.  Lambert  of  this  city  has  had  a  copy  of 
this  interesting  item  for  a  number  of  years, 
and  in  October  last  a  new  edition,  a  fac- 
simile of  the  first,  was  published  in  London, 
by  W.  T.  Spencer,  at  ii,  is.  The  drawings 
were  reproduced  in  the  Autographic  Mirror  in 
1864,  as  Mr.  Livingston  notes.  That  no  notice 
is  taken  of  King  Glumpus  by  any  bibliographer 
of  Thackeray  need  not  cause  surprise,  as  not 
less  than  sixty-one  of  Thackeray's  minor 
papers  which  have  been  included  in  various 
editions  of  the  Works,  are  entirely  unnoticec' 
by  both  Mr.  Shepherd  and  Mr.  Anderson. 
I  am  inclined  to  disagree,  however,  with 
Mr.  Livingston  when  he  says  that  "admirers 
of  the  author  will  find  both  text  and  illustra- 
tions extremely  Thackerayesque,"  for  I  fail 
to  find  a  trace  of  Thackeray's  work  in  any  of 
the  lines  of  King  Glumpus.  That  he  drew  these 
pictures  I  have  no  doubt,  but  that  he  wrote  a 
line  of  the  text  I  don't  for  one  moment  be- 
lieve, and  I  feel  just  as  certain  of  this  as  I 
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do  that  it  was  Thackeray,  not  Dickens,  who 
revised  and  rewrote  the  '-Loving  Ballad  of 
Lord  Bateman"  for  George  Cruikshank  in 
1839.  George  William  Reid  attributes  this 
revision,  I  know,  to  Dickens,  but  Blanchard 
Jerrold  says  Thackeray,  and  so  say  I;  for  Bats- 
man is  Thackerayesque  and  Glumpus,  I  sub- 
mit, is  not.  When  Mrs.  Ritchie  stated  that 
the  Yellow  Plush  Correspondence,  published  in 
Philadelphia  in  1838,  was  the  first  of  her  fa- 
ther's writings  to  be  published  in  book  form, 
she  was  perfectly  well  aware  of  the  existence 
of  King  ulumpus,  and  I  believe  equally  satisfied 
that  her  father  did   not  write   it. 

It  may  interest  some  of  your  readers  to 
know  that  a  companion  to  King  Glumpus  has 
lately  been  discovered  and  that  it  is  probable 
that  Thackeray  contributed  the  illustrations. 
A  correspondent  writes  from  London  as  fol- 
lows: '"The  Exquisites  is  a  volume  of  exactly 
similar  appearance  to  the  King  Glumpus, 
though  the  illustrations  are  not  so  typical 
of  Thackeray  as  in  the  latter.  It  is  a  play 
not  of  any  special  merit  as  to  style  or  plot, 
I  am  told,  but  I  have  not  read  it  myself,  ex- 
cept a  sentence  or  two.  I  noticed  the  name 
*Stubbs'  which  at  this  date  (1839)  [Stubbs's 
Calendar  appeared  in  Cruikshank's  almanac 
for  1839,  published  in  the  latter  part  of  1838] 
is  interesting.  From  the  style  of  the  illustra- 
tions, I  should  have  thought  them  of  a  date 
prior  to  1839,  which  may  be  the  case.  They 
are  certainly  not  such  happy  specimens  as 
in  King  Glumpus.  The  two  books  have  turned 
up  together  after  lying  forgotten  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  present  owner  for  many  years. 
He  will  not  separate  them  and  wants  [I  won't 
tell  you  what  he  wants,  but  one  might  think 
it  was  the  Philippine  Archipelcgo  he  had  to 
sell]  for  the  pair.  Of  course  I  have  no  means 
of  proving  it  to  be  Thackeray's,  but  I  have 
no  doubt  it  is  by  him."  Another  corre- 
spondent states  that  The  Exquisites  has  three 
plates  and  was  issued  in   1839. 

There  is  a  great  mass  of  Thackeray's  writ- 
ings and  drawings  which  have  never  been 
reprinted  and  are  practically  unknown.  Much 
of  it  of  course  was  ephemeral,  and  would  be 
almost  pointless  if  reread  to-day.  but  much 
of  it  is  good  literature,  which  ought  not  to 
be  lost  entirely  to  Thackeray  lovers.  Take 
just  the  titles  of  some  of  these.  "Sketches  by 
Boz,"  "The  Pickwick  Papers."  "The  Speeches 
of  Lord  Brougham."  "The  Works  of  Henry 
Fielding."  and  "Dumas  'On  the  Rhine.'" 
Why  should  such  items  as  these  remain  un- 
published? 

I  have  lately  read  a  bit  of  verse  by  Thack- 
eray which  up  to  the  present  time  has  not 
been  in  print  at  all.  It  is  entitled  "Catherine 
Hayes."  and  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the 
first  part  containing  thirteen  stanzas,  and  the 
second  twelve  stanzas  of  four  lines  each.  The 
first  part  tells  in  doggerel  the  story  of  Cath- 
erine Hayes,  the  murderess,  the  heroine  of 
Thackeray's  story  of  Catherine,  and  the  second 
tells  of  that  other  Catherine  Hayes,  the  singer, 
whose  friends  in  Ireland  showered  such  in- 
dignation upon  Thackeray  for  daring  to  use 
this  charming  lady's  name  for  so  vile  a  char- 
acter. Mrs.  Ritchie  tells  of  this  episode  in 
the   introduction  to  Barry  Lyndon   (pp.   xix.. 


XX.).  I  think  it  was  the  "Victoria  Rcgii" 
for  which  Miss  Proctor  was  gathering  con- 
tributions in  i860,  when  she  applied  to  him 
for  something  from  his  pen,  and  for  which 
he  finally  gave  "A  Leaf  Out  of  a  Sketch  Book." 
Mr.  W.  W.  S.  Follett  Synge  owned  the  orig- 
inal manuscript  of  "Catherine  Hayes"  (the 
ballad),  and  some  years  ago  he  gave  it  to  Mrs. 
A.  L.  Wister  of  Philadelphia,  the  accom- 
plished daughter  of  the  late  Dr.  Furness.  A 
few  months  ago  Mrs.  Wister  gave  this  manu- 
script to  Dr.  Weir  Mitchell,  the  author  of 
Hugh  Wynne,  and  he  has  lately  sent  a  copy  of 
these  verses  to  Mrs.  Ritchie,  so  wc  may  yet 
find  this  interesting  item  in  the  biographical 
introductions  to  the  Thackeray  volumes. 

Frederick  S.  Dickson. 
Philadelphia,   December  6,   1898. 

Now  as  to  whether  Thackeray  wrote 
the  text  of  either  of  the  little  plays,  King 
Glumpus  and  The  Exquisites,  I  do  not 
claim  to  be  a  competent  judge.  I  must 
leave  that  to  be  fought  over  by  the  ex- 
perts. There  seems,  however,  to  be  good 
ground  for  the  belief  that  Thackeray 
wrote  at  least  the  first  of  the  two  plays. 

As  to  the  priority  of  Mr.  Spencer's 
reprint  of  King  Glumpus,  that  is  easily 
explained.  Both  Mr.  Spencer's  and  that 
in  The  Bookman  were  made  from  the 
same  copy  of  the  book,  and  necessarily 
Mr.  Spencer  had  it  first  in  his  possession. 
But,  while  announcing  the  reprint  in 
his  circular  he  says,  "Ready  now.  Octo- 
ber, 1898,"  I  have  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  neither  Mr.  Dickson,  nor  any 
one  else  in  America,  saw  a  copy  before 
the  first  of  December,  by  which  time 
The  Bookman,  containing  its  reprint  of 
King  Glumpus,  was  in  the  hands  of  its 
subscribers. 

While  Mr.  Dickson  states  that  King 
Glumpus  is  **not  quite  as  unknown"  as  I 
"seem  to  think/'  he  is  nevertheless  ready 
to  say  that  the  companion,  The  Ex- 
quisites, has  "lately  been  discovered."  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  a  copy  of  each  of  these 
books  is  in  the  British  Mus,eum,  where 
they  have  been  probably  for  many  years. 
The  copies  of  which  his  correspondent 
writes  were  offered  for  sale  by  Bertram 
Dobell  of  London  in  his  November  cata- 
logue, and  the  price  asked  was  £200 
($1000).  Perhaps  a  purchaser  mig^t 
secure  a  controlling  interest  in  a  real 
small  Philippine  Island  for  this  sum. 
Notwithstanding  this  price,  which  his 
English  correspondent  thinks  so  stu- 
pendous, the  two  books  were  purchased, 
by  cable,  by  Messrs.  Dodd,  Mead  and 
Company,  the  publishers  of  The  Book- 
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MAN.  They  had  previously  purchased  the 
copy  of  King  Glumpus,  from  which  Mr. 
Spencer  made  his  reprint,  and  have  also 
since  purchased  another  copy  of  The 
Exquisites  at  a  recent  sale  at  Sotheby's. 
This  copy  11^  said  to  have  been  offered  in 
a  Northampton  bookseller's  catalogue 
for  2s.  6d.,  but  when  put  up  at  auction  it 
brought  £58.     This  makes  two  copies  of 


each  of  the  plays  which  this  firm  has 
owned  within  the  past  three  months. 

Mr.  Dickson's  "other  correspondent" 
is  also  in  error  when  he  savs  that  The 
Exquisites  has  three  plates.  He  was  care- 
less in  making  his  examination  of  the 
book.  The  copy  he  examined  is  before 
me  as  I  write,  and  it  contains  four  plates. 

Luther  S,  Livingston. 


TWO   TALES   OF   ADVENTURE* 


It  seemed,  a  short  tim^  ago,  as  though 
romanticism  had  run  its  due  course,  as 
though  fiction  dealing  in  the  black  and 
white  of  reality  were  destined  to  take 
first  place  in  public  fancy,  if  only  through 
reaction.  Recent  political  events  have, 
however,  played  vigorously  into  the 
hands  of  the  romantic  guild.  The  pres- 
ent hue  and  cry  is  more  than  ever  on  the 
heels  of  physical  excitement.  Whoever 
rolls  up  the  sleeve  of  honest  Anglo- 
Saxon  pugnacity  is  sure  of  the  market; 
Mars  looks  from  on  high  as  the  Maece- 
nas of  the  moment!  a  wreath  of  battle- 
smoke  is  the  literary  bays,  so  to  speak, 
of  the  times.  One  can  conceive  of  noth- 
ing more  toothsome  to  the  general  mind 
just  now  than  a  lively  tale  of  the  late 
war.  But  in  lieu  of  such  entertainment 
— as  yet  not  provided  for  public  clamour 
— readers  are  mightily  glad  to  open  arms 
of  welcome  to  their  old  favourites  and 
their  moving  chronicles  of  field  and 
flood.  Of  fresh  matter  of  that  ilk,  Wey- 
man's  The  Castle  Inn  and  Gilbert  Par- 
ker's The  Battle  of  the  Strong  have  espe- 
cial salt.  Together  they  wring  out  most 
of  the  relish  to  be  found  in  that  sort  of 
writing.  One  is  the  complement  of  the 
other,  representing  a  slide  of  the  scale 
from  the  bass  note  of  sheer  physical 
joy  to  the  higher  and  more  feminine 
note  of  refined  interest. 

Authors  must  count  largely  on  the 
rased  tablet  of  the  public's  memory — on 
the  morality  of  much  fiction — or  else 
how  can  they  have  the  courage  to 
create?  Fearfully  narrow,  like  the 
squeezing  walls   of  a  torture-chamber, 

♦The  Castle  Inn.  By  Stanley  J.  Weyman. 
New  York:  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.    $1.50, 

The  Battle  of  the  Strong.  By  Gilbert 
Parker.  Boston:  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 
$1.50. 


grow  the  limits  of  invention.  A  few 
decades  hence  what  unexploited  device 
will  remain  to  the  i^nhappy  spinner  of 
plots  ?  The  merit  of  the  present  ro- 
mances lies  not  so  much  in  the  discoverer 
of  new  themes  as  in  the  happy  manner 
in  which  the  authors  have  reframed  and 
recoloured  the  canvas  of  familiar  sub- 
ject-matter. Mr.  Weyman  deals  in  ab- 
ductions and  coachw^heels ;  Mr.  Parker 
pictures  the  sorrow  of  the  forsaken  wife. 
These  things  are  frankly  old-fashioned; 
but  not  too  old-fashioned  to  claim  our 
sympathies.  The  smothered  scream 
heard  from  a  galloping  coach  touches 
an  ever-tense  chord  of  romantic  excite- 
ment; and  the  tears  of  an  Ariadne  sel- 
dom fall  in  vain. 

The  Castle  Inn  fulfills  Dr.  Johnson's 
recipe  for  books  that  "we  read  with  most 
pleasure."  The  tale  not  only  has  a  suc- 
cession of  events  but  they  occur  with 
almost  the  prompt  explosion  of  a  string 
of  lighted  fire-crackers ;  every  few  chap- 
ters have  a  fuse.  One  does  not  meet  with 
the  deadly  longueurs  of  the  author's 
Shrewsbury,  There  is  in  it  quite  as 
much  spirit  as  A  Gentleman  of  France, 
and  much  more  finish  of  style.  Mr. 
Weyman  in  his  later  works  has  shown  a 
decided  affection  for  Fielding.  The 
reader  of  The  Castle  Inn  is  fed  on  no 
sweatmeats  of  sentiment,  as  in  the  pages 
of  Anthony  Hope,  but  on  under-done 
cuts  of  roast  beef  washed  down  with 
ale,  a  diet  of  boisterous,  full-blooded 
doings  like  those  of  Tom  Jones,  Such 
records  blend  with  the  atmosphere  of 
England  a  hundred  and  thirty  years  ago, 
when  the  House  of  Hanover,  by  its  own 
coarseness,  put  a  royal  seal  on  high- 
handed licentiousness.  Rough  woomg 
— the  having  of  a  maid  willy-nilly — was 
distinctly  the  order  of  the  day. 
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Sir  George  is  not  your  porcelain  clay 
hero ;  he  is  a  chci'alier  sans  peur  but  not 
sans  reprochc;  he  does  not  attempt  to 
stagger  one's  pure  human  conception  of 
passion  by  the  large  strut  of  his  senti- 
ments as  do  so  many  of  his  kith.  In- 
deed Julia — the  Pamela  of  gross  per- 
secutions, who  is  haled  off  in  coaches, 
diced  for  by  befuddled  Lotharios,  locked 
up  in  lonely  manor-chambers — has  much 
cause  to  complain  of  his  lukewarmth  as 
a  suitor  if  not  as  a  champion.  Julia, 
though  no  elaborate  study,  creates  a  dis- 
tinct and  pleasing  impression  by  certain 
flashes  of  her  humour  and  hard  beauty. 
Lady  Dunborough  is  the  conventional 
clapper-clawing  dame.  William  Pitt,  the 
only  historic  character,  is  a  mere  wash- 
drawing.  The  original  efforts  in  idio- 
crasy  are  the  pettifogger,  Feswick, 
who  pushes  Julia's  legal  claims,  and 
the  lily-livered  Thomasson,  tutor  of 
lordships.  Looking  back  on  the  duels 
and  the  dashing  episodes  that  form 
the  tissue  of  The  Castle  Inn,  it  may  seem 
rather  raw  amusement,  where  the  mind 
has  jolted  full-long  on  midnight  roads, 
and  where  fortuity  has  been  hard- 
worked;  but  this  is  to  examine  too 
curiously  into  what  the  eye  glided  over 
willingly  enough.  It  were  the  act  of  an 
ingrate  to  hold  other  than  that  Mr.  Wey- 
man  has  provided  exceptional  diversion 
in  plot,  converse  and  style ;  a  style 
ornate,  to  be  sure,  with  its  ''choice  Latin, 
picked  phrase,"  and  strange  oaths,  but 
vigorously  masculine  and  suited  to  the 
matter  in  hand. 

Tlve  Battle  of  the  Strong,  by  Mr.  Gilbert 
Parker,  bears  the  same  relation  to  The 
Castle  Inn  that  Henry  Esmond  does  to 
Tom  Jones.  It  draws  one  more  by  its 
high-strung  sentiment  than  by  its  con- 
trivance, although  that  is  highly  drama- 
tic. With  the  exception  of  The  Pomp  of 
the  Lavilettes,  it  seems  to  me  the  one 
novel  by  this  author  that  enunciates  its 
meaning  without  a  mouth  full  of  pebbles. 
His  earlier  stories  were  difficult  of  en- 
try; conscientious  details  almost  choked 
the  plot;  the  feeling  was  somehow  not 
the  real  thing.  The  Battle  of  the  Strong 
has  certainly  the  merits  of  The  Pomp  of 
the  LaviletteSy  and  its  humanness  strikes 
more  to  the  core.  There  is  a  rich  tone 
of  background,  a  sense  of  wildness  and 
beauty,  that  enhance  the  more  material 
considerations  of  the  book.    Mr.  Parker 


has  left  Canadian  soil,  but  has  found 
in  the  Isle  of  Jersey,  with  its  French- 
English  atmosphere,  new  scenes  as  con- 
genial to  his  pen  and  as  picturesque  in 
their  appeal  to  the  imagination.  What 
nails  the  book  to  a  high  mark  is,  how- 
ever, the  character  of  Guida  Landresse 
— the  accent  of  spiritual  passionateness 
she  reveals  in  all  the  situations  in  which 
she  has  part.  Nothing  else  is  quite  so 
vital,  although  in  the  fortunes  of  Philip 
D'Avranches,  the  perfidious  lover  of 
Guida,  there  is  much  that  is  striking. 
Certain  glimpses  of  the  girl  haunt  the 
memory,  as  the^following  one : 

At  first  he  did  not  recognise  Guida.  There 
was  only  a  picture  before  him  which,  by  some 
fantastic  transmission,  merged  into  his  rever- 
ies. What  he  saw  was  an  ancient  building — 
just  such  a  humble  pile  of  stone  and  rough 
mortar  as  one  might  see  on  some  lone  cliff 
of  the  ^gean  or  on  abandoned  isles  of  the 
equatorial  sea.  The  gloom  of  a  windowless 
vault  was  behind  the  girl,  but  the  filtered  sun- 
light of  late  September  fell  on  her  head.  It 
brightened  the  white  kerchief,  and  the  bodice 
and  skirt  of  a  faint  pink,  throwing  the  face 
into  a  pleasing  shadow  where  the  hand  curved 
over  the  forehead.  She  stood  like  some 
Diana  of  a  ruined  temple  looking  out  into  the 
staring  day. 

This  scene  of  the  lovers  has  the  genu- 
ine note  of  emotion.  In  it,  as  in  other 
passages  of  the  book,  Mr.  Parker  shows 
that  sensitiveness  to  minor  appeals  of 
situation  which  is  so  much  the  essence 
of  art.  The  narrative  takes  its  real  start 
with  this  revelation  of  Guida's  strong, 
frank  nature,  and  from  that  point  grows 
in  widening  circles  of  interest  until  it 
reaches  its  dramatic  climax  in  the  vivid 
chapter  describing  the  appearance  of 
Guida  as  an  injured  wife  before  the  dig- 
nified Cohue  Royale  to  claim  her  little 
son,  according  to  an  ancient  Norman 
custom.  For  years  she  has  suffered 
shame  in  noble,  if  somewhat  mistaken 
silence,  while  D'Avranches,  adopted  by 
the  great  Duke  of  Rercy  in  the  weak- 
ness of  his  ambitions,  takes  another 
spouse.  Nothing  in  this  fine  courtroom 
scene  shows  a  more  theatric,  yet  true 
instinct,  than  the  sudden  move  of  the 
cold,  broken-hearted  Comtesse  Chanta- 
voine,  Philip's  supposed  lady,  to  the 
side  of  the  impassioned  suppliant.  The 
author  has  brought  together  a  large  and 
interesting  group  of  characters  in  his 
Jersey  tale  of  a  hundred  years  ago.  Be- 
sides Philip  there  are  two  other  lovers 
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of  Guida,  Detricand,  soldier  of  fortune, 
and  Ranulph  Delagarde,  a  vigorous  type 
of  Jerseyman,  both  of  whom  contribute 
a  good  deal  to  the  machinery  of  the 
story;  the  Duke  of  Bercy,  a  fierce  old 
personage;  certain  emigres  like  Du 
Champsavoys  and  De  Mauprat,  living  in 
intimacy  with  their  simple  neighbours, 
but  retaining  an  exquisite  bearing  that 
Mr.  Parker  knows  well  how  to  portray ; 
and  native  folk,  Jean  Touzel  the  fisher 
and  his  stout,  pathetic  wife,  Maitresse 
Aimable,  Ely  Mattingley,  the  smuggler, 
half-witted  Dormy  Jamias,  the  girl  Cart- 
erette  and  others  who  with  their  patois 


and  peculiarities  give  local  colour  to  the 
pr.ges.  In  these  novel  inhabitants,  as  in 
charming  natural  descriptions,  the  au- 
thor has  shown  that  scrupulous  eye  for 
detail  which  distinguished  all  his  novels. 
(Compared  with  the  long,  easy  stride 
forward  of  Mr.  Weyman's  work,  The 
Battle  of  the  Strong  may  seem  to  lack  the 
repose  of  art;  but  the  story,  while  not 
a  breathless  one,  has  some  tense  scenes, 
and  is  pervaded  by  a  high  character  of 
sentiment.  Mr.  Parker  deserves  hearty 
congratulation  on  writing  a  romance 
that  is  a  triumph  over  the  prior  efforts 
of  his  pen. 

Edward  A.  UfHngton  Valentifie. 
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IV. — Steiger's  '*  Genesis  of  the  New  Drama.*' 


Germany  has  ever  been  the  classic 
land  of  the  riddle  of  the  sphinx;  classic 
in  the  sense  that  the  cultivated  public 
at  large,  and  not  merely  a  few  privileged 
minds,  has  been  deeply  stirred  with  the 
problem  of  life.  Through  all  the  best 
literature  of  the  nation,  even  from  its 
earliest  beginnings,  there  is  manifest  a 
continual  undercurrent  of  fatalistic  pes- 
simism, and  Schopenhauer's  famed 
negation  of  the  Will  to  Live  is  but  a  sum- 
ing  up  of  the  many  bitter  "nays"  that 
have  wrung  themselves  from  the  heart 
of  the  people,  to  the  question:  Is  life 
worth  the  living?  The  question  was 
fundamental  in  the  great  period  of  Ger- 
man literature  of  the  last  centurv,  and 
the  manner  of  its  treatment  determines 
the  difference  between  Goethe  and  Schil- 
ler. It  was  likewise  fundamental — only 
perhaps  more  consciously  so — in  the 
romantic  movement  that  marked  the 
passing  of  the  eighteenth  into  the  nine- 
teenth century.  Fr.  Schlegel's  broad  his- 
torical criticism,  his  universal  grasp  of 
literature  is  the  direct  result  of  an  en- 
deavour to  escape  the  negative  principle, 
which  he  recognised  as  controlling  indi- 
vidual life,  and  Kleist's  poetry  is  the 
agonised  effort  to  counteract  his  own 
harsh  experiences  with  life,  that  "mys- 
terious thing  which  we  possess — we 
know  not  from  whom ;  which  leads  us 
on — ^we  know  not  whither ;  which  is  our 


possession — we  know  not  whether  we 
are  its  masters!" 

German  particularism  and  the  striving 
for  a  national  unification,  scientific  in- 
vestigations and  discoveries,  industrial 
ventures  and  growth,  together  with  the 
prominence  of  socialistic  problems,  all 
seem  to  have  relegated  the  question  of 
ethical  manhood  into  the  background 
during  the  century  just  about  to  close. 
And  yet  the  student  of  the  times  sees 
in  the  very  vigour  of  this  pursuit  of  new 
problems  the  unrest  due  to  a  question 
unanswered.  "How  can  a  poet  express 
reconciliation  in  his  works  when  he  him- 
self is  unreconciled  with  life?"  exclaims 
Fr.  Hebbel.  the  great  German  dramatist 
of  the  middle  of  the  century.  And  the 
words  are  the  keynote  for  the  higher 
criticism  of  the  nineteenth  century 
literature. 

Fr.  Nietzsche  with  his  affirmation 
resting  upon  negation  and  his  later 
dithyrambic  philosophy  of  life;  modern 
naturalism,  so-called,  with  its  glorifica- 
tion of  the  instincts,  are  in  Germany  the 
answer  of  the  last  decade  and  a  half  to 
the  scientific  rationalism  and  the  political 
or  socialistic  propaganda  panaceas  for 
the  ills  of  life. 

It  is  in  this  light  that  we  have  to  re- 
gard a  work  published  in  the  current 
year  in  Berlin, — Edgar  Steiger's  The 
Genesis   of   the  Ne^v  Drama,     Written 
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under  the  evident  inspiration  of  Nietz- 
sche's Zarothustniy  it  is  a  paean  of  the 
coming  man,  the  man  of  the  twentieth 
century : 

See  ye  him  descending  over  the  mountains, 
the  bringer  of  the  new  values  by  which  we 
may  measure  all  our  deeds?  Call  him  what  ye 
list!  But  rejoice  that  he  is  again  among  us, 
the  man  of  deeds,  for  whom  ye  all  have 
waited! 

And  now  go  forth,  ye  poets,  forth  into  the 
German  lands,  and  cast  about  ye  for  those 
who  proclaim  his  coming,  and  seek  out  the 
fighters  and  the  strong  and  the  conquerors! 

Let  us  create  men! 

Steiger's  presentation  is  so  radically 
different  from  the  conventional  treat- 
ment of  essential  values  in  the  drama, 
and,  in  a  way,  such  an  original  attempt 
to  represent  the  forces  making  toward 
the  drama  of  the  future  and  the  harmo- 
nious interrelation  of  tliese  forces  to  each 
other,  and  to  the  great  longing  of  mod- 
ern life,  that  one  cannot  read  the  book, 
whatever  one's  jesthetical  creed,  without 
a  reawakened  interest. 

Rationalism  has  disrupted  life ;  reason, 
in  attempting  to  explain  it,  has  destroyed 
the  beautiful  dream  of  sentiment,  and 
the  feeHng  subject  finds  a  yawning  gulf 
between  itself  and  the  object  felt.  The 
'T'  has  become  "ME"  through  the 
rationalistic  inquiry,  and  yet  the  real  'T' 
can  live  only  as  long  as  it  remains  **I." 
Thus  the  riddle  of  life  can  never  be 
solved  by  the  reason,  and  the  longing  for 
the  fullness  of  life  remains  forever  un- 
satisfied— except  through  the  aesthetical 
contemplation :  that  condition  where  the 
"I"  is  at  once  the  "ME,"  the  subject  at 
once  the  object,  where  like  in  a  dream 
we  may  both  feel  and  see  ourselves.  Only 
in  that  buoyant  sympathy  with  life  which 
results  from  the  full  surrender  to  the 
effect  of  the  moment,  can  we  say  with 
perfect  right  that  life  is  truly  ours.  This 
is  the  triumph  of  the  artist,  and  like  the 
shepherd  boy  for  his  pipe,  thus  the  artist 
reaches  for  his  brush  and  pallet,  his 
chisel  and  mallet,  his  quill  and  parch- 
ment— and  the  surging  feeling  of  the  su- 
preme moment  w'ith  all  its  sadness  and 
joy  bursts  into  expression,  only  to  find 
its  temporary  separation  into  the  "T'  and 
the  "THOU"  resolved  into  a  new  union 
through  the  effect  in  the  gazer  or  lis- 
tener. 

The  purpose  of  art  is  to  give  expres- 
sion to  the  joyous  and  the  sad  feelings ; 


music  is  a  direct  appeal;  sculpture,  etc., 
an  indirect  appeal,  in  that  the  latter  must 
first  translate  the  effect  into  concepts 
analogous  to  the  particular  feelings  be- 
fore it  can  express  it  in  space.  But  in 
painting,  the  colour-effect  is  like  the  ef- 
fect of  tone  and  tact  in  music.  Still  in  con- 
quering space,  the  plastic  arts  have  sac- 
rificed time,  and  the  circle  of  the  arts  does 
not  become  complete  until  poesy  steps 
in  and  overcomes  both  space  and  time. 
In  poetry  man  first  becomes  conscious 
of  himself,  conscious  that  in  him  slum- 
ber all  the  creations  of  the  arts  and  not 
merely  these,  not  merely  space  and  time 
in  which  they  move,  but  HIMSELF  also 
with  all  his  thinking,  feeling,  willing. 

Arts — musical,  plastic,  poetical :  ego, 
non  ego,  ego — this  is  the  three-beat  of 
art.  Poetry — lyric,  epic,  dramatic — this 
is  the  three-beat  of  poesy.  Poetry  closes 
the  rhvthmic  circle  of  art,  the  drama 
does  the  same  for  poetry  and  is  there- 
fore the  highest  expression  of  life  itself. 
In  the  drama  the  poet  is  subject  and  ob- 
ject at  the  same  time,  in  that  he  projects 
himself  into  each  of  the  living  characters 
on  the  stage,  and  while  feeling  himself  in 
each  of  these  characters,  he  at  the  same 
moment  from  out  of  each  character  sees 
himself  in  the  others :  for  every  subject 
in  the  drama  is  object  for  the  others. 

And  in  all  this  it  is  nothing  but  the 
audible  WORD  that  the  artist  presents 
as  the  expression  of  his  inner  life,  and 
into  it  he  breathes  the  living  soul,  which 
finds  its  corporeal  body  in  the  interpret- 
ing actor.  Like  in  the  notes  of  the  music, 
there  palpitates  in  the  word  the  tremu- 
lous joy  and  sadness  that  the  artistic  sur- 
render to  the  effect  has  aroused  in  the 
poet's  soul,  and  the  play  of  word  against 
word,  the  flash  of  the  dramatic  dialogue 
mirrors  the  meeting  of  man  with  man : 
the  struggle  for  existence.  The  world 
itself  is  spiritualised. 

Such  is  the  basis  upon  which  Steiger 
builds  his  criticism  of  the  contemporary 
drama.  And  is  the  time  ripe  for  the  an- 
swer to  that  unanswered  question  of  the 
day?  Steiger  thinks  it  is.  If  the  drama 
expresses  the  struggle  for  existence, 
surely  no  time  could  offer  more  inspira- 
tion than  the  present.  And  yet  this  is 
hardly  enough  to  justify  the  hope.  No 
time  more  full  of  struggle  than  that  when 
Christianity  pursued  its  world-conquer- 
ing   mission ;    no    time    more    arduous. 
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more  freighted  with  the  pain  of  strife 
than  the  period  of  the  Reformation !  And 
yet  neither  produced  the  drama.  What 
then  entitles  us  to  look  forward  with 
confident  expectation?  The  rhythmic 
development  of  art,  is  Steiger's  reply. 
We  have  had  the  plastic  in  the  art  of 
Greece,  the  pictorial  with  its  colour-ef- 
fect in  the  Renaissance,  the  musical  in  the 
art  of  the  passing  eighteenth  and  the  in- 
coming nineteenth  century,  and  thus 
step  by  step,  the  artistic  expression  of 
human  longing  has  grown  more  spirit- 
ual, until  there  remains  only  the  poetic 
to  complete  the  circle.  And  are  we  pre- 
pared to  deny  that  the  poetic  is  asserting 
its  sway,  in  the  face  of  Boecklin's  paint- 
ings, and  the  sculptures  of  a  Max  Kling- 
er?  Salome  and  Cassandra,  what  are 
these  statues  but  marble — tragedies! 
Even  in  poetry  itself  the  dramatic  is  puls- 
ing in  every  heart-beat.  The  lyrics  and 
epics  of  the  day  tell  the  story  of  the 
surging  life-struggle  within  and  without. 
Jubilant  affirmation  of  life,  that  is  the 


gospel  of  the  modern  of  moderns;  for 
the  struggling  proletariat's  life-joy  and 
life-longing  is  slowly  but  surely  per- 
meating poetry. 

From  Ibsen  to  Maeterlinck,  we  follow 
the  writer  through  the  modern  drama  of 
Germany,  from  the  nightmare  of  Haupt- 
mann's  Before  Sunrise,  to  the  quivering 
dawn  of  his  Sunken  Bell,  only  to  meet 
wherever  we  turn  the  shepherd  boy  with 
his  pipe. 

That  such  a  work  as  The  Genesis  of 

the  -Vrrc  Drama  should  be  possible,  that 

it   should   be   offered    to   the   public   as 

seekers  for  the  higher  value  of  life  in  art, 

that  in  itself  is  a  proof  of  the  bitter-sweet 

longing  of  the  German  people.     To  this 

dramaturgy  one  might  apply  the  words 

of  Henry  in  Hauptmann's  Sunken  Bell: 

It  sings  a  song  long  lost  and  long  forgotten, 
A  song  of  home,  a  song  of  childhood's  love, 
From  deepest  wonderfable-bourne  collected, 

at  least  so  far  as  it  is  an  attempt  to  lead 
toward  that  poetic  appreciation  in  which 
Steiger  seeks  the  lost  harmony  of  life. 

/.  F.  Coar. 
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Live  in  To-day,  thou  say'st  ? — Shall  we  enthrall 
Ourselves  to  Nothing !    Nay,  live  in  the  All, 

The  Past  and  Future — these  are  infinite. 
What  is  To-day  ?    'Tis  infinitely  small. 

Between  the  two  Eternities,  To-day 

Is  but  a  pulse-beat ;  if  thou  e'er  couldst  say 

Unto  the  moment :    "Thou  art  fair — oh  stay  !'* 
Before  thy  charm  were  spoken,  'tis  away. 

But  all  the  Past  is  ours — rich,  wisdom-fraught 
With  all  the  seers  have  seen,  the  sages  taught. 

Live  in  the  Past !  and  thou  shalt  think  and  feel 
All  that  the  noblest,  best,  have  felt  and  thought. 

The  Future,  too,  is  ours — our  working-plot, 
Our  unexhausted  heritage  and  lot. 

And  can  it  never  be  exhausted  ? — That 
Is  not  our  care.    Trust  God,  work  on,  fear  not. 

'But*'  (say'st  thou)  "soon  I  pass  beneath  the  sod, 
Sans  Wine,  sans  Song,  sans  End."    Perhaps.   The  clod. 

Thy  insignificant  self — what  matters  that! 
Our  work  lasts,  God  lasts.    Then  work  on,  trust  God. 

Curtis  Hidden  Page. 
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A   NEW    HUMOURIST* 


There  is  a  wide  difference  between  a 
genuine  humourist  and  what  Americans 
commonly  speak  of  as  a  **funny  man." 
The  Funny  Man  comes  and  goes.  He 
and  his  fun  are  as  ephemeral  as  the  pub- 
lications with  which  they  are  associated. 
He  happens  for  the  moment  to  open  up 
a  vein  which  affords  the  public  a  sensa- 
tion of  amusement.  He  discovers  a  sort  of 
formula  by  working  which  he  tickles  for 
awhile  the  national  sense  of  humour  and 
then  he  becomes  tiresome,  and  both  he 
and  what  he  writes  are  utterly  forgotten. 
One  has  to  be  something  of  a  journalis- 
tic antiquarian  to  have  any  personal  rec- 
ollection to-day  of  the  Danbury  Xews 
Man,  and  it  requires  a  stretch  of  mcnory 
to  recall  even  the  name  of  the  J  tn/t 
Free  Press  Man  and  the  Uurlin^ton 
Hawkey e  Man ;  while  the  writer  of  the 
once  famous  fourth-column  in  the  Nra' 
York  limes,  who  was  temporarily  en- 
rolled among  our  successful  newspaper 
humourists,  has  turned  to  better  things 
and  has  probably  himself  forgotten  the 
work  that  he  did  in  the  direction  of  al- 
leged humorous  writing.  The  humour 
of  all  these  persons  was,  at  its  i)est,  a  me- 
chanical thing;  it  dei)ended  for  its  effects 
upon  some  trick  of  style,  upon  some  un- 
expected manner  of  producing  contrasts, 
upon  its  general  irreverence,  or  upon  its 
artful  use  of  slang.  To  take  down  now 
in  cold  blood  any  of  these  productions 
and  to  read  them  over  is  a  sorrowful  and 
depressing  task.  They  all  appear  so  ut- 
terly flat,  insipid,  and  unmeaning. 

True  humour  as  distinguished  from 
this  spurious  variety  is,  however,  one  of 
the  most  vital  things  in  literature  and  in 
life ;  for  genuine  humour  is  allied  with  a 
number  of  very  rare  and  very  special 
qualities.  It  lies  at  the  base  of  a  true 
sense  of  proportion,  and  it  involves  dis- 
crimination, perspective,  sympathy,  and 
insight,  while  it  is  joined  inevitably  to 
pathos  and  deep  feeling.  We  had  begun 
to  think  of  the  race  of  American  hu- 
mourists as  becoming  extinct,  and 
of  all  the  springs  of  fresh  and  vigorous 
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fun  as  having  been  thoroughly  worked 
out.  Yet  any  generalisation  such  as  this 
must  necessarily  be  falsified  so  long  as 
there  is  such  a  thing  in  the  world  as  hu- 
man nature  and  so  long  as  life  itself  pre- 
sents to  the  observer  its  chequered  web 
of  tragedy  and  comedy.  The  person  who 
has  a  keen  sense  of  fun,  a  certain  mel- 
lowness of  feeling,  and  a  strain  of  philo- 
sophical appreciation  for  what  he  sees 
about  him,  can  never  lack  material  for 
humorous  delineation;  and  if  he  only 
have  the  touch  of  genius  that  can  make 
even  the  commonplace  events  of  life  sig- 
nificant and  vital,  then  he  may  be  always 
sure,  not  onlv  of  an  audience,  but  of  a 
permanent  place  in  the  records  of  good 
literature. 

In  the  volume  before  us  we  recognise 
with  the  greatest  pleasure  all  the  quali- 
ties that  we  have  mentioned.  Mr.  F.  P. 
Dunne,  who  very  modestly  refrains  from 
placing  his  name  upon  the  title-page,  has 
collected  here  a  number  of  papers  con- 
taining the  reflections  and  observations 
of  Mr.  Dooley ;  and  we  think  that  Mr. 
Dooley  is  a  person  who  will  live  for  a 
long  time  in  the  memories  of  those  w^ho 
read  his  words  of  wisdom  as  recorded 
by  the  pen  of  Mr.  Dunne.  Mr.  Dooley 
is  a  Chicago  Irishman  i)ast  middle  age, 
who  lives  in  the  Archev  Road,  where  he 
presides  over  a  small  *'saloon.*'  He  left 
Ireland  when  young,  and  he  haa  wit- 
nessed from  his  evrie  the  events  of  the 
world's  history  and  has  thought  about 
them  deeply  and  is  always  ready  to  im- 
part his  impressions  of  them  to  his  sym- 
pathetic friend  and  comrade,  Mr.  Hen- 
nessy,  and  to  answer  the  searching  ques- 
tions of  his  other  neighbour,  Mr.  Mc- 
Kenna.  Mr.  Dooley  is  a  type.  He  has 
all  an  Irishman's  shrewdness,  an  Irish- 
man's combativeness,  an  Irishman's  in- 
dependence, an  Irishman's  underlying 
appreciation  of  courage  and  loyalty,  and 
also  an  Irishman's  keen  wit  and  pictur- 
esque phraseology,  with  that  inevitable 
genius  for  blundering  that  is  also  Irish. 
He  is  as  individual  as  Mulvaiiey,  and  his 
philosophy  is  broader  and  has  to  do  with 
a  wider  field.  In  reading  his  short  con- 
versations as  recorded  for  us  by  Mr. 
Dunne,  it  is    quite    impossible    for    the 
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most  serious-minded  man  to  refrain  from 
laughter,  and  there  is  much  more  here 
than  wit  and  humour  only.  There  is  an 
underlying  truth  of  characterisation,  an 
indomitable  common-sense  and  shrewd- 
ness that,  under  all  the  comicality  and 
farcical  exaggeration,  strike  right  home 
to  the  reason  and  reveal  at  a  flash  the 
very  root  and  heart  of  the  matter  which 
is  before  the  mind.  To  read  Mr.  Dooley 
is  to  get  a  peep  into  the  universal  con- 
sciousness of  mankind,  to  come  into 
close  touch  with  clear-sighted  reasona- 
bleness, wrapped  up  but  not  concealed 
by  a  hundred  whimsical  exaggerations. 
What  gave  to  Mr.  Dooley  his  national 
reputation  was  his  comments  on  the  oc- 
currences of  the  late  war,  for  these  were 
widely  copied -by  newspaper  after  news- 
paper throughout  the  country ;  yet  we 
are  really  more  impressed  with  some  of 
his  discourses  on  matters  that  are  always 
interesting  and  always  in  men's  minds. 
For  example,  in  his  disquisition  on  the 
New  Woman,  there  is  embodied  an  im- 
mense amount  of  practical  good  sense. 
It  appears  that  Mr.  Dooley  had  a  friend 
named  Donahue,  whose  wife  Molly  had 
acquired  some  popular  ideas  about  the 
proper  place  of  woman  in  the  scheme  of 
things.  She  took  to  riding  the  bicycle ; 
she  thought  she  ought  to  vote ;  she  wore 
bloomers;  she  told  Donahue  that  there 
should  be  no  such  thing  as  giving  a  girl 
in  marriage  to  a  clown  and  making  her 
dependent  on  his  whims.  For  the  bene- 
fit of  Donahue  she  defined  the  New 
Woman  as  being  one  who  should  work 
out  her  own  way  without  help  or  hin- 
drance, who  would  earn  her  own  living 
and  be  no  man's  slave:  in  fact,  she  was 
quite  an  Irish  Mrs.  Stetson.  All  this 
greatly  troubled  Donahue,  and  after  a 
while,  having  given  the  matter  serious 
thought,  he  made  up  his  mind  to  settle 
this  matter  once  for  all. 

The  nex*  mornin'  Mrs.  Donahue  an'  Mollie 
come  to  his  dure.  **Get  up,"  says  Mrs.  Dona- 
hue, "an*  bring  in  some  coal,"  she  says.  "Ye 
drowsy  man,  ye*Il  be  late  fr  ye'er  wurruk." 
"Divvle  th'  bit  iv  coal  I'll  fetch,"  says  Dona- 
hue. "Go  way  an*  lave  me  alone,"  he  says. 
"Ye're  inthruptin'  me  dreams."  "What  ails 
ye,  man  alive?"  says  Mrs.  Donahue.  "Get 
up."  "Go  away,"  says  Donahue,  "an*  lave 
me  slumber,"  he  says.  *Th'  idee  iv  a  couple 
iv  big  strong  women  like  you  makin'  me 
wurruk  fr  ye,"  he  says.  "Mollie  '11  bring  in 
th'  coal,"  he  says.  "An*  as  fr  you,  Honoria, 
ye'd  best  see  what  there  is  in  th  cupboard  an* 


put  it  in  ye'er  dinner-pail,"  he  says.  "I  heerd 
th'  first  whistle  blow  a  minyit  ago,"  he  says; 
"an'  ther's  a  pile  iv  slag  at  th'  mills  that  has 
to  be  wheeled  off  befure  th'  sup'rintindint 
comes  around,"  he  says.  "Ye  know  ye  can't 
afford  to  lose  ye'er  job  with  me  in  this  dili- 
cate  condition,"  he  says.  "I'm  going  to  sleep 
now,"  he  says.  "An',  Mollie,  do  ye  bring  me 
in  a  cup  iv  cocoa  an*  a  pooched  igg  at  tin," 
he  says.  "I  ixpect  me  music-teacher  about 
that  time.  We  have  to  take  a  wallop  out  iv 
Wagner  an'  Bootoven  befure  noon."  "The 
Lord  save  us  fr'm  harm!"  says  Mrs.  Dona- 
hue.^ "Th'  man's  clean  crazy."  "Divvle's  th' 
bit,"  says  Donahue,  wavin'  his  red  flannel 
undhershirt  in  th*  air.  "I'm  the  New  Man," 
he  says.  Well,  sir,  Donahue  said  it  flured  thim 
complete.  They  didn't  know  what  to  say. 
Mollie  was  game,  an'  she  fetched  in  th'  coal; 
but  Mrs.  Donahue  got  nervous  as  eight 
o'clock  come  around.  "Ye're  not  goin'  to 
stay  in  bed  all  day  an'  lose  ye'er  job,"  she 
says.  "The  'ell  with  me  job."  says  Donahue. 
"I'm  not  th'  man  to  take  wurruk  whin  they'se 
industhrees  women  with  nawthin'  to  do,"  he 
says.  "Show  me  th'  pa-apers,"  he  says.  "I 
want  to  see  where  I  can  get  an  eighty-cint 
bonnet  Vr  two-and-a-half."  He's  that  stubborn 
he'd  've  stayed  in  bed  all  day.  but  th'  good 
woman  weakened.  "Come,"  she  says,  "don't 
be  foolish."  she  says.  "Ye  wudden't  have  th' 
ol'  woman  wurrukin'  in  th'  mills."  she  says. 
"  'Twas  all  a  joke,"  she  says.  "Oh-ho.  th'  ol' 
woman."  he  says.  "Th'  oF  woman.  Well, 
that's  a  horse  iv  another  color.'.'  he  says. 
".An*  I  don't  mind  tellin'  ye  th'  mills  is  closed 
down  to-day,  Honoria."  So  he  dhressed  him- 
self an'  wint  out:  an'  says  he  to  Mollie.  he 
says:  "Miss  Newwoman."  says  he.  "ye  may 
find  wurruk  enough  around  th'  hou.se."  he 
says.  "An'  if  ye  have  time,  ye  might  paint  th' 
stoop."  he  says.  "Th*  ol'  man  is  goin'  to 
take  th'  ol'  woman  down  be  Halsted  Sthreet 
an'  blow  himself  fr  a  new  shawl  fr  her." 

The  most  amusing  thing  in  the  whole 
book  is  to  be  found  in  Mr.  Dooley's  de- 
scription of  some  expert  evidence  given 
in  a  murder  trial.  It  is  both  amusing 
and  it  is  also  a  very  fair  exposition  of  the 
absurdity  of  our  judicial  system.  A 
medical  professor  is  put  upon  the  stand 
and  is  examined  bv  the  lawyers : 

"Prifissor,"  says  th'  lawyer  fr  th'  State.  "I 
put  it  to  ye  if  a  wooden  vat  three  hundherd 
an*  sixty  feet  long,  twenty-eight  feet  deep,  an' 
sivinty-five  feet  wide,  an'  if  three  hundhred 
pounds  iv  caustic  soda  boiled,  an'  if  th'  leg  iv 
a  guinea  pig,  an*  ye  said  yestherdah  about  bi- 
carbonate iv  soda,  an'  if  it  washes  up  an' washes 
over,  an'  th*  slimy,  slippery  stuff,  an'  if  a  false 
tooth  or  a  lock  iv  hair  or  a  jawbone  or  a 
goluf  ball  across  th'  cellar  eleven  feet  nine 
inches — that  is,  two  inches  this  way  an'  five 
gallons  that?"  **I  agree  with  ye  intirely." 
says  th*  profissor.  "I  made  lab'ratory  experi- 
ments in  an  ir'n  basin,  with  bichloride  iv 
gool,  which  I  will  call  soup-stock,  an*  coal- 
tar,  which  I  will  call  ir'n  filings.     I  mixed  th* 
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two  over  a  hot  fire,  an'  left  it  in  a  cool  place 
to  harden.  1  thin  packed  it  in  ice,  which  I 
will  call  glue,  an'  rock-salt,  which  I  will  call 
fried  eggs,  an*  obtained  a  dark,  queer  solution 
that  is  a  cure  fr  freckles,  which  I  will  call 
antimony  or  doughnuts  or  anything  I  blamed 
please." 

**But,"  says  th'  lawyer  fr  th'  State,  "meas- 
urin'  th'  vat  with  gas — an*  I  lave  it  to  ye 
whether  this  is  not  th'  on'y  fair  test — an'  sup- 
posin'  that  two  feet  acrost  is  akel  to  tin  feet 
sideways,  an'  supposin'  that  a  thick  green  an* 
hard  substance,  an'  I  daresay  it  wud;  an*  sup- 
posin' you  may,  takin*  into  account  th*  meas- 
uremints — twelve  be  eight — th'  vat  bein* 
wound  with  twine  six  inches  fr'm  th'  handle 
an*  rub  iv  th'  green,  thin  ar-re  not  human 
teeth  often  found  in  counthry  sausage?**  "In 
th*  winter,"  says  the  Profissor.  "But  th'  sisy- 
moid  bone  is  sometimes  seen  in  th*  fut,  some- 
times worn  as  a  watch-charm.  I  took  two 
sisymoid  bones,  which  I  will  call  poker  dice, 
an*  shook  thim  together  in  a  cylinder,  which 
I  will  call  Fido,  poored  in  a  can  iv  milk, 
which  I  will  call  gum  arabic,  took  two  pounds 
iv  rough  on  rats,  which  I  rayfuse  to  call;  but 
th'  raysult  is  th*  same."  Question  be  th' 
coort:  "Different?"  Answer:  "Yis!"  Th' 
coort:  "Th'  same."  Be  Misthur  McEwen: 
"Whose  bones?"  Answer:  "Yis."  Be  Mis- 
thur Vincent:  "Will  ye  go  to  th'  divvle?" 
Answer:  **It  dissolves  th*  hair." 

A  great  deal  of  abstruse  philosophical 
speculation  is  written  and  published  in 
these  days  with  regard  to  Anglo-Saxon 
superiority.  Books  have  been  written  on 
the  subject,  both  by  Englishmen  and  by 
Frenchmen,  but  Mr.  Dooley  in  a  few 
paragraphs  has  put  his  finger  on  the  se- 
cret of  the  whole  thing.  We  should  like 
to  quote  the  whole  discourse,  but  must 
content  ourselves  with  a  few  inadequate 
extracts : 

'Tis  unforch'nit,  but  'tis  thrue.  Th* 
Fr-rinch  ar-re  not  steady  eyethur  in  their  pol- 
itics or  their  morals.  That's  where  they  get 
done  be  th'  hated  British.  Th'  diff'rence  in 
furrin'  politics  is  the  difT'rence  between  a  sec- 
ond-rate safe  blower  and  a  first-class  boonco 
steerer.  Th'  Fr-rinch  buy  a  ton  iv  dinnymite, 
spind  five  years  in  dhrillin'  a  hole  through  a 
steel  dure,  blow  up  th'  safe,  lose  a  leg  or  an 
ar-rm,  an'  get  away  with  th'  li'bilities  iv  th' 
firm.  Th'  English  dhress  up  fr  a  Methodist 
preacher,  stick  a  piece  iv  lead  pipe  in  th'  tails 


iv  their  coat  in  case  iv  emargency,  an*  get  all 
th'  money  there  is  in  th*  line. 

In  th'  front  dure  comes  th'  Englishman 
with  a  coon  king  on  eyether  ar-rm  that's  jus' 
loaned  him  their  kingdoms  on  a  prom'ssory 
note,  and  discovers  th'  Fr-rinchman  emargin' 
frim  th'  roons  iv  th'  safe.  "What  ar-re  yc 
doin'  here?'*  says  th'  Englishman.  "Robbin* 
th'  naygurs,"  says  th'  Fr-rinchman,  bein* 
thruthtul  as  well  as  polite.  "Wicked  man!" 
says  th'  Englishman.  "What  ar-re  ye  doin' 
here?'*  says  the  Fr-rinchman.  "Improvin* 
th'  morals  iv  th'  inhabitants,"  says  th*  Eng- 
lishman. .  .  .  These  pore,  benighted 
savidges,"  he  says,  **  '11  not  be  left  to  yer 
odjious  morals  an'  yer  hootchy-kootchy 
school  iv  thought,"  he  says,  "but."  he  says, 
"undher  th'  binif'cint  r-rule  iv  a  wise  an*  thrue 

foven'mint,**  he  says,  "  '11  be  thurly  prepared 
r  hivin,"  he  says,  "whin  their  times  comes 
to  go,"  he  says,  "which  I  thrust  will  not  be 
long,"  he  says.  "So  I'll  thank  ye  to  be  ofT." 
he  says,  "or  I'll  take  th'  thick  end  iv  th' 
slung-shot  to  ye,"  he  says. 

The  Fr-rinchman  is  a  br-rave  man,  an'  he'd 
stay  an*  have  it  out  on  th'  flure;  but  some  wan 
calls,  "Abase  th'  Chinnymen,"  an'  oflf  he  goes 
on  another  thrack.  An',  whin  he  gets  to  th' 
Chinnymen.  he  finds  th'  English  've  abased 
thim  already.  An'  so  he  dances  fr'm  wan 
par-rt  th*  wurruld  to  another  like  a  riochous 
an*  happy  flea,  an'  divvle  th'  bit  iv  progress 
he  makes,  on'y  thrubble  fr  others  an'  a  merry 
life  fr  himsilf. 

We  wish  that  we  could  (juote  Mr. 
Dooley's  acute  observations  on  books, 
and  also,  as  an  illustration  of  his  more 
serious  moods,  what  he  has  to  say  on  the 
necessity  of  modesty  among  the  rich. 
This  last  shows  a  certain  dramatic  power 
and  an  undercurrent  of  pathos  that  ap- 
peal to  us  very  strongly,  but  after  all 
the  best  thing  that  wx  can  do  is  to  ad- 
vise everv  one  who  reads  these  lines  to 
procure  the  book  for  himself  and  thus  to 
get  a  first-hand  enjoyment  of  a  volume  s 
that  is  full  of  wit  and  humour  and  re^l 
philosophy  which  rank  their  possessor 
among  those  humourists  who  have 
really  made  a  genuine  contribution  to 
permanent  literature.  We  have  found 
nothing  else  this  season  which  bears  so 
unmistakably  the  marks  of  freshness, 
originality,  and  real  genius. 

H,  r.  P. 
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We  are  in  the  very  thick  of  the  Christ- 
mas season,  and  upon  the  whole  it  is  a 
very  good  season  indeed.  Books  of  all 
classes  are  selling  freely,  and  in  spite  of 
the  pessimists  it  would  seem  that  the 
booksellers  are  vet  to  survive.  I  cannot 
mention  more  than  a  few  outstanding 
works.  The  Bismarck  memoirs  have 
not  done  so  well  as  the  more  personal 
book  of  Dr.  Moritz  Busch,  but  several 
thousands  have  been  disposed  of.  They 
make  hard  but  valuable  reading,  and  are 
indispensable  to  complete  political  libra- 
ries. Another  literary  book  which  has 
done  very  well  is  Mr.  Sidney  Lee's  Life 
of  Shakespeare.  There  are  signs  that 
Mr.  Lee's  positions  will  not  be  unani- 
mously accepted,  but  on  the  whole  his 
book  takes  a  place  of  its  own,  and  will 
add  to  his  already  high  reputation.  Mr. 
Crawford's  book  on  Rome,  though  it  has 
been  somewhat  severely  criticised,  is 
selling  very  well  as  it  was  bound  to  do. 
Speaking  of  novels,  one  marks  the  grow- 
ing popularity  of  Rudyard  Kipling.  The 
sales  of  The  Day's  Work  go  on  increas- 
ing rapidly.  It  is  generally  allowed, 
however,  that  the  book  is  far  below  the 
level  of  his  early  productions.  What  the 
sales  mean  is  that  the  English  public  is 
now  fully  aware  of  Rudyard  Kipling, 
and  thinks  it  is  the  thing  to  read  him. 
Ian  Maclaren's  Afterwards  has  had  an 
excellent  sale,  and  this  fact  taken  along 
with  the  great  circulation  of  Mr.  Crock- 
ett's Red  Axe,  shows  that  the  Scottish 
school  still  flourishes  in  spite  of  its  many 
ill-wishers.  There  are  many  biographies, 
the  most  notable  being  The  Life  of  Pro- 
fessor Drummondy  by  George  Adam 
Smith.  It  is  doing  even  better  than  was 
expected.  Professor  Smith,  whose  great 
literary  power  is  well  known,  has  sup- 
pressed himself  very  much  in  this  book, 
and  given  as  fully  as  possible  the  re- 
mains which  Professor  Drummond  left 
behind  him.  They  are  of  less  value  than 
might  have  been  supposed.  Drummond 
was  not  a  letter  writer,  nor  did  he  keep 
an  elaborate  journal,  but  to  the  multi- 
tudes who  knew  his  work,  the  biography 
will  be  full  of  interest,  and  it  tells  us  as 
much  as  we  shall  ever  know  of  a  sin- 
gularly gracious,  but  singularly  retiring 


personality.  The  Life  of  Dr.  Dale  of 
Birmingham,  by  his  son,  has  also  been 
very  well  taken  up,  and  is  full  of  valuable 
material  presented  with  great  reserve. 
Ayhvin  sells  more  rapidly  than  ever, 
and  bids  fair  to  attain  large  figures.  The 
most  notable  books  of  poetry  are  a  new 
volume  by  Mr.  John  Davidson,  and  a 
series  of  collected  poems  by  Mr.  William 
Watson.  Both  have  been  favourably  re- 
ceived, but  Mr.  Kipling  is  the  only  one 
of  our  poets  who  has  a  very  large  public. 
Altogether  the  outlook  is  favourable  and 
encouraging.  I  have  not  yet  seen  Mr. 
Thomas  Hardy's  poems,  but  I  am  told 
on  good  authority  that  he  has  taken 
more  interest  in  them  than  in  any  of  his 
novels,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
they  will  be  found  individual  and  charac- 
teristic in  a  high  degree. 

We  have  to  deplore  the  loss  of  Mr. 
William  Black,  who  was  as  popular  on 
your  side  as  he  was  on  ours.  Mr.  Black 
was  only  fifty-seven  when  he  died,  but 
he  had  been  a  long  time  before  the  pub- 
lic, and  his  vogue  was  perceptibly  de- 
clining. The  fate  of  a  novelist  in  these 
days  if  he  begin  young  is  very  pathetic. 
He  is  almost  sure  to  outlive,  not  his 
productivity,  but  his  popularity,  and  this 
is  not  easy  to  bear.  We  have  had  strik- 
ing examples  of  this  in  Mrs.  Oliphant, 
James  Payn  and  William  Black.  Mrs. 
Oliphant  was  thoroughly  weary  of  her 
life.  She  died  in  harness,  but  she  died 
willingly  and  even  joyfully.  I  suppose 
at  the  end  of  her  day  she  was  writing 
as  well  as  she  had  ever  done,  but  the 
public  knew  her  style  and  were  tired  of 
it.  The  same  is  true  and  even  more  true 
of  James  Payn,  and  it  was  true,  though 
to  a  less  extent,  in  the  case  of  William 
Black,  who  died  some  years  younerer 
than  either  of  the  others.  Perhaps  Will- 
iam Black  has  not  had  sufficient  justice 
done  to  him  for  his  part  in  making  Scot- 
land and  its  beauties  known  to  the  world. 
He  certainly  sent  more  tourists  there 
than  any  other  novelist,  but  he'  was  far 
more  successful  in  describing  Scottish 
scenery  than  in  interpreting  Scottish 
character,  and  it  may  be  doubted  wheth- 
er any  of  his  books  will  live.  In  Sheila 
he  has  drawn  a  picture  of  shy,  elusive 
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beauty.  Mr.  Black  was  most  indus- 
trious and  most  conscientious.  He  had 
a  real  touch  of  poetry  shown  in  the  beau- 
tiful Meinie  series,  and  his  whole  thought 
was  pure  and  ennobling.  As  a  man  he 
was  exceedingly  amiable,  and  in  his 
journalistic  relations  he  was  much  be- 
loved, being  always  friendly,  encourag- 
ing and  helpful.  I  am  afraid  that  the 
success  of  the  new  school  of  Scottish 
novelists  somewhat  overshadowed  him. 
Had  he  seen  the  reason  for  this  suc- 
cess, we  believe  that  he  would  never 
have  grudged  it  for  a  moment,  but  he 
did  not  admit  the  superiority  of  the  new 
men,  and  of  course  the  question  is  one 
which  cannot  be  decided  now\  Perhaps 
it  was  best  that  he  died  when  he  did,  for 
there  was  no  chance  of  his  ever  striking 
a  new  vein.  When  a  man  has  written 
thirty  or  forty  novels  he  has  written 
enough ;  but  if  he  possibly  can,  he  should 
take  care  to  spread  them  over  at  least 
thirty  or  forty  years,  even  though  he 
has  to  live  in  a  smaller  house  and  deny 
himself  extravagant  holidays.  Mr.  Black 
lived  mostly  at  Brighton,  and  kept  apart 
from  the  literary  life  of  London. 

There  is  great  talk  among  us  now  of 
the  schemes  floated  by  Messrs.  Harms- 
worth  and  Pearson  for  providing  the 
hundred  best  books  at  a  reduced  price. 
Messrs.  Harmsworth  are  working  their 
scheme  through  the  Daily  Mail^  which 
has  advanced  in  popularity,  and  now  has 
an  unprecedented  sale.  They  have  so  far 
been  very  successful.  The  books  they 
publish  are  those  originally  issued  by  the 
Messrs.  Routl^dge,  while  the  Messrs. 
Pearson  are  issuing  the  Chandos  Class- 
ics. It  is  objected  by  many,  first,  that  the 
books  chosen  are  too  difficult  for  the 
average  reader,  and  next  that  the  book- 
sellers will  suffer.  I  do  not  agree.  It  is 
a  great  thing  to  lodge  in  a  home  a  hun- 
dred of  the  world's  best  books.  Nobody 
knows  what  young  eyes  may  read  any 
of  them,  and  what  the  issues  may  be. 
Besides  if  there  are  a  hundred  books  in  a 
house,  there  will  soon  be  more.  Any  one 
who  buys  the  hundred  best  books  will 
have  a  better  library  by  far  than  the  aver- 
age Englishman  possesses.  The  books 
will  be  much  better  read  than  free  librarv 
books,  because  people  desire  to  get  their 


money's  worth,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
that  booksellers  and  publishers  will  ul- 
timately be  much  benefited  by  the  trans- 
action. The  circulation  of  the  cheap 
periodicals  issued  by  Messrs.  Harms- 
worth  and  Pearson  has  perhaps  not  made 
for  the  best  kind  of  reading,  and  it  is  an 
atonement  that  they  should  perform  this 
public  service. 

It  is  announced  that  HarmszvortWs 
Magazine  at  threepence  half-penny  has 
not  yet  paid,  though  the  sales  have  been 
enormous.  It  is  somewhat  difficult  to 
make  out  from  the  figures  of  the  report 
what  the  loss  has  been,  but  of  course 
much  of  it  should  be  treated  as  invested 
capital — capital  which  will  soon  be  made 
up  if  the  periodical  proves  successful. 
Mr.  Pearson  makes  the  remarkable 
statement  that  a  circulation  of  a  million 
does  not  pay,  but  a  circulation  of  five 
hundred  thousand  does  pay.  The  mean- 
ing is  that  advertisers  cannot  be  in^'-iced 
to  pay  more  than  a  certain  sum.  1  still 
venture  to  doubt  whether  this  three- 
penny magazine  movement  is  commer- 
cially sound.  But  time  will  show.  Yes- 
terday I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  Mr. 
Harmsworth  in  his  magnificent  new 
building  erected  for  the  Daily  Mail.  He 
has  a  room  of  his  own  which  is  probably 
the  finest  editorial  room  in  the  world, 
certainly  the  best  in  England.  There 
are  a  hundred  and  forty  men  at  work 
in  the  building,  and  every  detail  of  his 
multifarious  labour  is  overseen  by  Mr. 
Harmsworth  himself.  He  looks  in  good 
health  and  heart  in  spite  of  it  all. 

I  am  very  sorry  to  hear  that  there 
is  little  prospect  of  the  recovery  of  Dr. 
George  MacDonald.  He  has  been  re- 
moved to  his  old  home  in  Bordighera. 
The  journey  was  accomplished  without 
much  undue  fatigue,  but  Dr.  MacDonald 
did  not  know  where  he  was  when  taken 
within  his  own  walls.  He  showed  pleas- 
ure, however,  at  hearing  an  organ  play- 
ing in  an  adjoining  room  and  said, 
"Take  me  where  that  comes  from."  He 
is  quite  peaceful,  and  surrounded  by  the 
aflfectionate  care  of  his  wife  and  daugh- 
ter. Probably  the  last  story  he  will  ever 
write  was  published  in  the  Christmas 
number  of  the  Sketch. 

W.  Robertson  NicolL 
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It  was  hardly  to  be  expected  that  the 
membership  of  the  French  Academy 
should  long  remain  complete.  It  was 
reduced  by  one  on  January  4th,  when 
Edouard  Herve  died.  He  was  far  from 
being  one  of  the  oldest  among  the  Im- 
mortals, being  not  yet  sixty-four  years 
of  age.  His  fame,  such  as  it  was,  he 
gained  as  a  journalist ;  but  his  election 
had  been  due  to  social  influence,  as  much 
at  least  as  to  his  merits  as  a  writer.  He 
was  the  editor  of  Le  Soldi,  and  the  con- 
fidential friend  of  the  late  Comte  de 
Paris.  Present  appearances  point  to 
Emile  Faguet  as  his  most  Hkely  succes- 
sor. He  will  be  spoken  of,  and  well 
spoken  of,  when  his  successor  is  received 
in  the  Academy,  and  very  likely  never 
a^ain  after  that. 

A  more  serious  loss  was  suffered  by 
literature  in  the  death  of  George  Roden- 
bach.  Rodenbach  was  still  young,  only 
forty-three;  he  had  a  truly  poetical  na- 
ture. His  words  were  sincere.  His 
whole  being  had  been  moulded,  as  it 
were,  by  his  native  place,  the  old  Belgian 
city  of  Bruges.  He  was  more  intelligible 
to  the  general  public  than  his  country- 
man, Maeterlinck.  His  suggestive  and 
poetical  drama,  Le  Voiky  had  been  very 
well  received  at  the  Theatre  Fran<;ais. 
Much  was  expected  of  him,  and  his  death 
is  severely  mourned  by  many. 

Those  who  mourned  Verlaine  will 
have  now  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  him 
in  a  place  of  honor.  His  portrait,  painted 
by  Edouard  Chantalat,  and  given  by  him 
toSully-Prudhomme,Heredia,  and  other 
men  of  letters,  has  been  by  them  offered 
to  and  has  been  accepted  by  the  Musee 
du  Luxembourg,  and  this  makes  it  al- 
most certain  that  it  will  be  some  day  in 
the  Louvre.  Pauvre  Lelian !  He  never 
dreamed  of  such  glory  for  himself. 

While  I  am  writing  of  poets  I  may 
just  mention  that  my  old  friend,  Eugene 
Manuel,  has  recentlv  collected  all  his 
poems  in  a  handy  two-volume  edition. 
Many  familiar  friends  will  be  found  con- 
veniently located  there. 

The  old  poets  of  France  also  are  now 
coming  before  the  public  in  a  new  garb. 
Gaston  Paris  issues  a  modernised  version 
of  Huon  dc  Bordeaux^  which  is  unques- 


tionably the  most  beautiful  of  the  French 
holiday  books  of  this  year.  The  pub- 
lisher, Firmin  Didot,  has  done  all  he 
could  to  make  the  volume  itself,  as  re- 
gards paper,  printing,  illustrations,  etc., 
worthy  of  the  text,  and  we  may  expect 
that  Oberon  and  Esclarmonde  will  be 
familiar  figures  soon  in  many  a  circle 
where  their  names  had  been  hardly 
known  heretofore. 

The  Chanson  dc  Roland  also  will  soon 
be  within  the  reach  of  all,  whether  they 
know  Old  French  or  not.  The  adapter 
this  time  is  not  a  philologist,  but  a  poet. 
The  modern  rendering  is  by  Maurice 
Bouchor,  who  has  adopted  for  his  work  a 
very  ingenious  stanza,  reproducing  a 
good  deal  of  the  rough  music  of  the  elev- 
enth century  original.  Some  of  these 
stanzas  have  been  published  by  the 
Rezfue  Hebdomadairc. 

Just  now  France  has  been  honouring 
a  dead  poet  of  this  century,  who  was  not 
a  Frenchman,  but  who  was  adopted  by 
France  when  Paris  was  the  home  of  the 
most  brilliant  representatives  of  op- 
pressed nationalities.  I  refer  to  the 
Polish  poet,  Adam  Mickiewicz,  who  was 
born  in  1798.  He  held  for  a  while  a  pro- 
fessorship, created  especially  for  him,  in 
the  College  de  France,  the  professorship 
of  Slavonic  Literatures.  He  was  there 
the  colleague  and  friend  of  Michelet,  of 
Quinet,  of  all  the  idealistic  liberals  and 
democrats  of  fifty  years  ago. 

We  are  to  have  two  other  literary  cen- 
tennials or  bicentennials  this  year,  one 
for  Racine,  who  died  two  hundred  years 
ago,  the  other  for  Balzac,  who  was  born 
in  1799.  I  may  just  also  mention  that 
Berlioz,  who  was  not  simply  an  admir- 
able musician,  but  also  a  very  clever 
writer,  has  just  had  the  anniversary  of 
his  birth,  but  not  yet  the  one  hundredth, 
celebrated,  by  the  one  hundredth  per- 
formance, at  the  Colonne  Concerts,  of 
his  Damnation  of  Faust,  and  the  cele- 
bration brought  forth  in  Le  Temps  an 
article  by  the  oldest  survivor  of  Ber- 
lioz's literary  generation,  Academician 
Ernest  Legouve,  who  is  now  very  nearly 
ninety-two  years  old ! 

That  living  poets  have  their  uses,  even 
for  their  families,  was  recently  demon- 
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strated  in  a  rather  interesting  way. 
Eugene  Rostand,  the  father  of  the  au- 
thor of  Cyrano y  has  just  been  elected  a 
member  of  the  Academie  des  Sciences 
Morales  et  Politiques.  The  new  acad- 
emician possesses  a  deserved  reputation 
as  a  practical  philanthropist  and  a  writer 
on  social  questions ;  but  very  few  will  be- 
lieve that  his  son*s  success  had  nothing 
to  do  with  his  election,  and  that  the  fa- 
ther's entrance  into  one  of  the  academies 
of  the  Institut  de  France  was  not  in- 
tended as  a  preface  to  the  son's  admis- 
sion into  another. 

The  month  has  not  brought  out  many 
new  books  of  importance.  The  holiday 
season  is  seldom  a  great  one  from  a  liter- 
ary point  of  view.  Still  I  have  to  men- 
tion a  few  interesting  productions.  An- 
dre Laurie  (one  of  the  pscudonymcs  of 
Paschal  Grousset)  gives  us  a  book  on  an 
American  subject:  UOncle  de  Chicago. 
It  deals  with  student  life,  and  will  teach 
French  boys  a  good  many  things  which 
they  don't  know;  American  boys,  too, 
perhaps.  Paul  Ginisty,  the  manager  of 
the  Odeon  Theatre,  publishes  a  very 
amusing  book,  full  of  theatrical  anec- 
dotes, La  Vic  d'un  Theatre.  Henri  A  ve- 
nd is  out  with  one  of  his  admirably  ac- 
curate statistical  books,  Ac  Nouvcau  Min- 
istcrc  ct  la  Nouvcllc  Chambre.  To  Pro- 
fessor E.  Denis,  of  the  University  of 
Paris,  we  owe  a  very  good  book  on  the 
history  of  Germany,  L  Allemagnc  de  1810 
d  1852,  to  be  followed  by  another  vol- 
ume treating  of  a  more  recent  period. 
We  have  also  a  charming  volume  of 
eighteenth  century  letters,  Lcs  Lettrcs  de 
VAhbe  Morellet  d  Lord  Shelburfie.  (Here 
I  beg  my  readers  to  remember  that  the 
pronunciation  of  Morellet's  name  is  the 
same  as  that  of  the  French  words  Mords- 
IcSy  a  nickname  that  he  had  received 
from  Voltaire.)  But  the  greatest  literary 
success  of  the  month  does  not  belong 
to  a  book.  It  was  scored  by  the  num- 
ber of  the  political  weekly  Le  Rire,  in 
which  Emperor  William  II.  is  supposed 
to  give  us  the  narrative  of  his  Eastern 
trip.  Both  text  and  illustrations  are  full 
of  biting  wit  and  sarcasm.  They  are 
decidedly  free,  and  contain  ground  for 
enough  Icse-majeste  prosecutions  to  send 
a  whole  trainful  of  journalists  o  jail. 
Fortunately  for  themselves,  the  two  au- 
thors, Pierre  and  Jean  Weber,  live  in 
France  and  not  in  Germanv.     The  two 


brothers  are  about  as  unlike  each  other 
as  it  is  possible  for  two  brothers  to  be. 
Jean,  the  artist,  has  a  dreamy  look  and 
does  not  seem  to  see  what  goes  on  about 
him.  What  a  deceptive  look,  though !  In 
reality  nothing  escapes  him.  Pierre,  the 
litterateur,  looks  like  a  remarkably  ele- 
gant and  good-natured  man  of  the  world, 
which  does  not  prevent  his  being  one  of 
the  most  merciless  satirists  of  an  age 
which  does  not  seem  especially  remark- 
able for  its  intellectual  leniency. 

Of  forthcoming  books  the  most  ea- 
gerly awaited  seems  to  be  the  second  vol- 
ume of  Henri  Houssaye's  "181 5."  It  will 
be  devoted  to  the  Waterloo  campaign. 
It  is  not  likely  to  be  less  full  of  life 
and  patriotic  fervour  than  the  two  vol- 
umes on  1814  and  181 5  which  have  pre- 
ceded it. 

The  stage  has  given  us  nothing  to  be 
compared  with  what  December,  '^,  gave 
us ;  that  was  the  Cyrano  month.  Donnay 
scored  a  success  at  the  Vaudeville  with 
his  Georgette  Lemonorier.  The  success 
seems  due  mainly  to  the  wit  of  the 
dialogue,  and  to  Rejane's  acting.  Brieux 
tried  to  emulate  Lavedan  with  two  plays 
within  a  few  days  of  each  others.  But 
Lavedan's  plays  were  two  great  suc- 
cesses. The  same  cannot  .be  said  of 
Rcsultat  des  Courses  and  Le  Berccau,  two 
succh  d'esiime,  the  former  at  Antoine's 
theatre,  the  other  at  the  Theatre  Fran- 
qais.  In  the  latter,  Brieux  opens  an 
attack  against  divorce,  at  least  when 
there  are  children.  It  seems,  moreover, 
as  though  there  was  in  French  society  a 
reaction  against  the  ease  with  which  mar- 
riages have  been  dissolved  in  the  last 
few  years.  The  courts  have  refused  to 
divorce  Paul  Margueritte,  one  of  the  au- 
thors of  Le  DesastrCy  from  his  wife.  Few 
doubt  that  two  years  ago  he  would  have 
been  successful  in  his  application. 

To  return  to  Le  Bcrceau,  Brieux  has 
had  it  published  in  the  Christmas  num- 
ber of  V Illustration.  He  was  evidently 
afraid  of  losing  his  royalties  in  America, 
like  Rostand,  for  at  the  bottom  of  the 
first  page  I  read :  "Entered  according  to 
Act  of  Congress,  in  the  year  1899,  by 
Brieux  in  the  office  of  the  Librarian  of 
Congress  at  Washington."  I  am  afraid 
that  this  time  it  will  be  la  precaution 
inutile. 

Two  other  plays  which  have  been  on 
the  boards  for  quite  a  while,  have  just 
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been  published — Bisson's  exhilarating 
Controleur  dcs  Wagons -liss,  and  Pierre 
Decourcelle's  Lcs  Deux  Gosscs,  the  melo- 
drama whose  popularity  rivalled  that  of 
the  Two  Orphans. 

I  just  mentioned  Paul  Margueritte's 
legal  troubles.-  Another  writer  is  also 
at  odds  with  Dame  Justice — Gyp,  alias 
La  Comtcssc  de  M artel.  In  her  amus- 
ing Journal  d'un  Grinehu,  she  repre- 
sented ex-Minister  Trarieux  as  having 
changed  his  religion  in  order  to  marry 
a  rich  woman.  It  was  a  libel,  and  the 
slandered  statesman  got  against  her  a 
judgment  for  five  thousand  francs  dam- 
ages. Madame  Paulmier,  who  shot  and 
nearly  killed  one  journalist  when  she  was 


hunting  for  another,  has  been  acquitted, 
but  will  have  to  pay  15,000  francs  to  her 
unwilling  target.  Of  course  these  latter 
affairs  grew  out  of  the  interminable 
Affaire.    When  shall  we  be  rid  of  it? 

And,  oh !  I  forgot  to  mention  the  most 
important  of  all  imaginable  books  for 
bookmen.  If  you  want  to  know  how  to 
write  a  novel,  a  play,  a  book  of  moral 
observations,  in  fact  a  literary  work  of 
any  kind,  well,  only  procure  a  copy  of 
M.  De  Wogan*s  Manuel  des  Gens  de  Let- 
tres.  You  will  find  everything  about  it 
there.  But  then  why  has  M.  de  Wogan 
not  written  himself  great  plays,  novels, 
etc.?    But  that  is  another  story. 

Adolphe  Cohn. 
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A  well-known  firm  of  booksellers, 
Hatchards  of  Piccadillv,  issue  a  rather 
striking  catalogue  called  Books  of  To-day 
and  Books  of  To-Morrow.  I  find  therein 
certain  instructions  for  the  guidance  of, 
those  who  desire  to  accumulate  a  library. 
The  first  "instruction"  is  a  canny  one  for 
a  bookseller  to  propound.  It  runs  as 
follows: — "Sell  the  books  you  do  not 
want,  and  with  the  proceeds  make  your 
library  up  to  date."  Others  I  need  not 
state  here.  Messrs.  Hatchards'  cata- 
logue is  free  to  all,  but  some  way  down 
I  find  the  advice: — "Place  a  book-plate 
or  book-label  in  all  vour  books."  These 
seem  to  me  somewhat  contradictory 
counsels.  If  I  decorate  my  books  with 
a  charming  book-plate  by  Mr.  Walter 
Crane,  or  a  humorous  book-plate  by  Mr. 
Phil  May,  as  I  am  happily  able  to  do, 
will  not  the  bookseller  to  whom  I  take 
my  second-hand  treasures  assuredly  look 
askance  at  me  ? 

It  is  certainly  necessary  to  part  with 
books  sometimes,  although  of  course 
one  should  not  part  with  any  books  of 
biography,  history,  and  travels — even 
when  one  thinks  that  one  has  quite  done 
with  them.  Nothing  is  more  certain  than 
that  you  will  speedily  want  the  very 
book  to  refer  to.  But  in  these  days  of 
luxurious  editions  and  of  skilful  editing 
of  the  classics  one  is  bewildered  at  times 
between  rival  affections.  Here  on  my 
shelves  are  the  eight  volumes  of  Mr. 


Murray's  edition  of  Gibbon,  with  notes 
by  Dean  Milman,  M.  Guizot,  and  Sir 
VVilliam  Smith.  That  book  has  been  in 
my  possession  these  ten  years,  and  Mr. 
Zaehnsdorf  has  bound  it  for  me  in  levant 
morocco.  I  cannot  find  it  in  my  heart 
to  part  with  it.  It  is  true  that  Professor 
Bury's  edition  of  Gibbon  now  being 
published  by  the  Messrs.  Methuen  in  a 
measures  supersedes  it,  containing  as  it 
does  the  latest  researches  of  scholarship. 
Still  I  love  those  notes  by  Dean  Mil- 
man,  and  must  be  content  even  in  my 
limited  book-room  to  place  the  two  Gib- 
bons side  by  side.  But  suppose  Mr.  Mur- 
ray should  decide  to  reissue  Gibbon — 
and  the  type  even  of  my  copy  has  a  bat- 
tered appearance — and  should  determine 
to  give  us  not  only  the  present  notes,  but 
notes  by  some  latter-day  scholar,  I 
should  have  either  to  be  content  to  pos- 
sess three  editions  of  Gibbon  or  I  must 
needs  carry  that  levant  morocco  set  to 
the  booksellers. 

Not  only  is  there  a  certain  anguish  in 
parting  from  a  book  that  has  served  one 
well,  that  one  has  perhaps  marked  and 
indexed — for  surely  the  most  useful  in- 
dexing is  that  done  simply  with  a  pencil 
on  the  fly-leaf — but  the  transaction  is 
commercially  so  unprofitable  unless  you 
are  an  expert  collector.  For  example, 
I  purchased  as  they  appeared  the  forty 
volumes  of  the  Cambridge  Shakespeare. 
They  cost  me  six  shilling  each,  and  the 
whole  set  therefore  was  worth,  or  should 
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have  been  worth,  twelve  pounds.  When 
Mr.  Dent  came  along  with  those  handy 
little  volumes  of  his^ — ^the  Temple 
Shakespeare — with  the  same  text  as  the 
Cambridge  Shakespeare,  I  sent  those 
forty  volumes,  occupying  space  that  I 
could  ill  spare,  to  the  bookseller,  and  re- 
ceived four  pounds  for  them !  An  acci- 
dent like  this  does  not  often  happen.  I 
am  almost  certain  to  be  safe  with  the 
new  Tennyson  for  which  I  have  sub- 
scribed. There  are  to  be  twelve  vol- 
umes, and  two  of  them,  containing  a  por- 
tion of  the  second  Lord  Tennyson's  life 
of  his  father,  are  before  me.  This  is  a 
book  that  should  kill  all  other  modem 
editions  of  Tennyson  for  the  bibliophile. 

The  agreeable  writer  who  has  recently 
published  the  Pages  from  a  Private  Diary 
— a  book  that  has  given  me  a  great  deal 
of  pleasure — calls  attention  to  a  misprint 
in  Mr.  Dent's  edition  of  Jane  Austen's 
Persuasion,  a  full  stop  being  used  in  the 
middle  of  the  description  of  Sir  Walter 
Elliot  and  the  Baronetage : — "There  any 
unwelcome  sensations  arising  from  do- 
mestic affairs  changed  naturally  into  pity 
and  contempt.  As  he  turned  over  the 
almost  endless  creations  of  last  cen- 
tury. .  .  ."  Of  course  it  should  be : — 
"Any  unwelcome  sensations  arising  from 
domestic  affairs  changed  naturally  into 
pity  and  contempt  as  he  turned  over  the 
almost  endless  creations  of  last  cen- 
tury. .  .  ."  Attention  has  been  called 
to  this  misprint  more  than  once  before, 
but  it  is  repeated,  alas,  in  the  re-issue  of 
Mr.  Dent's  edition,  and  also  in  the  very 
handsome  Winchester  Edition  that  we 
owe  to  Mr.  Grant  Richards.  It  is  cor- 
rectly given  in  Mr.  Bentley's  edition.  It 
is,  no  doubt,  very  virtuous  of  publishers 
to  go  to  early  editions  of  authors,  and 
to  respect  the  sacred  text,  but  it  is  quite 
inexcusable  for  them  to  perpetuate  er- 
rors which  are  not  the  authors',  but 
those  of  some  printer  who  has  unhap- 
pily never  ceased  from  troubling. 

An  interesting  case  of  this  kind  is  af- 
forded by  the  new  edition  of  Emily 
Bronte's  Wuthcring  Heights,  which  Mr. 
Edmund  Downey  has  given  us.  The 
edition  is  a  most  praiseworthy  one.  This 
grim  romance  by  Emily  Bronte,  that  has 
held  well-nigh  speechless  all  the  best 
men   and   women   of   two   generations, 


glories  in  far  more  handsome  type  than 
any  of  its  rivals.  The  story,  it  will  be 
remembered,  was  altered  in  certain  small 
points  by  Charlotte  Bronte  when  she  re- 
published it  after  her  sister's  death,  be- 
cause she  feared  that  the  Yorkshire 
country  dialect  would  militate  against 
the  popularity  of  the  book  in  other  parts 
of  England.  Miss  Bronte  also  made  cer- 
tain other  small  changes.  The  editor  of 
the  new  edition  had,  it  seems  to  me,  two 
courses  open  to  him.  He  could  have 
printed  the  book  for  the  first  edition 
word  for  word,  excepting,  of  course, 
printer's  errors,  which  are  made  unusu- 
ally obvious  to  me  because  I  am  the 
happy  possessor  of  Emily  Bronte's  own 
copy  of  IVuthering  Heights,  with  her 
marginal  corrections.  An  editor  might, 
on  the  other  hand,  have  followed  the 
edition  now  current.  Mr.  Temple  Scott, 
who  is  the  editor  in  question,  has,  how- 
ever, done  neither  of  these  things.  He 
has,  he  tells  us,  "reverted  to  the  original 
so  far  as  concerns  Joseph's  quaint  talk; 
but  I  have  kept  the  rest  of  the  text  as  it 
left  the  kindly  care  of  the  elder  sister." 
1  hat  is  to  say,  this  edition  is  neither 
Emily's  edition  nor  Charlotte's.  It  is 
M  r.  Temple  Scott's.  I  hope  that  in  one 
(•f  the  editions  now  said  to  be  "in  prep- 
aration"— the  one  that  is  to  come  from 
Messrs.  Smith,  Elder  and  Company,  or 
that  which  is  announced  by  Messrs. 
Hodder  and  Stoughton — we  shall  have 
Emily  Bronte's  novel  as  Emilv  Bronte 
gave  it  to  the  world. 

The  dialect  of  Joseph,  indeed,  which 
Charlotte  Bronte  feared  would  be  unin- 
telligible out  of  Yorkshire,  may  not  be 
counted  over-intelligible  when  trans- 
lated. It  may  be  worth  while  to  take 
one  sentence — the  first  introduction  of 
the  servant : — 

"Vinegar-faced  Joseph  projected  his 
head  from  a  round  window  of  the  barn." 

Emily's  Version. 

"What  are  ye  for?"  he  shouted.  "T  maisters 
dahn  i'  t'  fowld.  Goa  rahnd  by  th'  end  ut' 
laith,   if  yah  want   tub  spake  tull  him." 

Charlotte's  Version. 

"What  are  ye  for?"  he  shouted.  "T'  maister's 
down  i'  t'  fowld.  Go  round  by  th'  end  o'  t* 
laith,  if  want  to  spake  to  him." 

Mr.  Scott's  version  approximates  to 
Emily's.  He  follows  Charlotte,  how- 
ever, in  "to  spake"  and  "maister's." 

Clement  Shorter, 
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The  little  hint  given  by  us  last  month, 
to  the  effect  that  our  correspondence 
was  falling  off,  has  brought  us  in  so  large 
a  batch  of  letters  as  to  assure  a  Letter- 
Box  every  month  from  now  until  sum- 
mer time.  This  shows  how  much  in- 
fluence we  have  with  our  readers  and 
how  glad  they  are  to  comply  with  our 
lightest  wish.  We  thank  them,  and  turn 
to  the  consideration  of  their  letters. 

I. 

The  first  document  to  arrive  was  a 

postal  card  written  on  New  Year's  Day, 

containing    three    questions    which    we 

take  up  in  their  order. 

i^i)  What  do  you  mean  by  a  "postal  card 
sort  of  style"? 

We  mean  a  style  that  is  somewhat 
autoschediastic. 

(2)  Do  you  always  try  to  be  bright  in  your 
answers  to  correspondents,  and  do  you  think 
that  you  always  succeed? 

No,  we  do  not  try  to  be  bright,  and 
therefore  there  is  no  question  as  to 
whether  we  succeed ;  for  success  or  fail- 
ure can  occur  only  when  there  is  con- 
scious effort.  We  think  that  the  inter- 
est of  the  Letter-Box  lies,  not  in  our 
answers,  but  in  the  variegated  and  some- 
times diabolical  ingenuity  displayed  by 
our  correspondents  in  their  attempts  to 
tangle  us  up. 

(3)  You  recently  reviewed  a  book,  Sons 
and  Fathers,  which  was  published  a  year  ago. 
Do  you  call  that  prompt  reviewing? 

No,  we  should  not  call  that  prompt  re- 
viewing, but  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  book 
in  question  was  received  by  us  last 
spring  and  reviewed  in  our  June  num- 
ber. We  are  sorry  that  we  cannot  pay 
the  author  the  compliment  of  having 
spent  a  whole  year  mulUng  over  his 
book  before  making  up  our  mind  as  to 
what  we  ought  to  say  about  it. 

IL 

Here  is  a  terse,  pointed  letter,  the  writ- 
er of  which  is  displeased  with  us  about 
something  or  other.  He  doesn't  say  so, 
but  we  know  that  he  is  from  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  slaps  his  ideas  into 
words : 

You  seem  to  think  that  you  are  very  smart, 
and  you  have  an  answer  for  every  question. 


I  wonder  what  you  will  say  to  this:     Would 
you  be  willing  to  admit  that  you  are  fallible? 

Oh,  yes.     Sporadically  fallible. 

HL 

And  here  is  another  question  that  is 
like  unto  the  preceding: 

Suppose  some  one  were  to  ask  you  a  ques- 
tion that  you  couldn't  answer,  what  would 
you  say? 

Why,  naturally,  we  should  say  that  we 
couldn't  answer  it.  What  did  you  sup-* 
pose  ? 

IV. 

A  lady  writing  from  Norris  Street, 
Philadelphia,  mentions  a  review  of  ours 
concerning  Mrs.  Stetson's  cook-stove 
poetry,  which  was  printed  in  The  Book- 
man last  September.  The  lady  who  lives 
in  Norris  Street,  Philadelphia,  requests 
us  to  prove  the  correctness  of  several  of 
the  statements  made  by  us  in  that  re- 
view, as  follows : 

(i)  That  it  costs  less  to  be  neat  than  to  be 
slovenly. 

(,2)  That  it  is  really  iust  as  easy  to  cook 
food  in  an  artistic  way  (without  help)  as  it  is 
to  cook  it  like  a  savage. 

We  don't  see  how  we  are  going  to 
prove  either  of  these  statements  on 
paper;  but  if  the  lady  who  lives  in  Nor- 
ris Street,  Philadelphia,  doubts  the  first 
one,  perhaps  she  will  present  a  counter- 
argument that  it  costs  less  to  be  slovenly 
than  to  be  neat.  As  to  the  second  re- 
mark we  could  only  back  it  up  by  open- 
ing a  cooking  school  and  asking  the  lady 
who  lives  in  Norris  Street,  Philadelphia, 
to  come  and  witness  a  demonstration. 

The  lady  adds,  as  a  sort  of  rider,  the 
following  question : 

Do  not  "greasy  stews"  and  "slimy  hashes" 
serve  a  very  salutary  purpose  when  they  make 
a  man  appreciate  artistic  cookery? 

Possibly,  provided  that  he  subsequent- 
ly gets  the  artistic  cookery  to  appre- 
ciate. 

V. 

Miss  Mary  Jameson  Judah  writes  us 
to  complain  that  in  the  last  number  of 
The  Bookman  (page  298)  her  name  was 
printed  Mary  P.  Judah.    We  apologise. 
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VI. 

Several  persons  have  written  to  call 
attention  to  a  sentence  of  ours  which 
appeared  in  the  last  number  of  the  Let- 
ter-Box.  We  give  precedence  to  Miss 
Carolyn  Wells,  because  we  are  so  glad 
to  hear  from  her  again  after  her  long 
epistolary  silence.  She  clips  out  the 
sentence  in  question,  and  sends  it  to  us. 
Here  it  is : 

When  a  person  publishes  a  book  and  sends 
it  to  us  for  review  he  probably  wishes  to  know 
what  we  think  of  it,  and  we  are  always  distin- 
guished by  a  cheerful  willingness  to  do  so. 

Miss  Wells  naturally  asks  whether  this 
Sentence  is  correct  English.  We  answer 
tKat  it  is  not, — that  it  is  abominable  Eng- 
lish. In  fact,  it  is  the  worst  sentence 
that  we  ever  wrote.  If  any  one  else  had 
written  it  we  should  not  have  allowed  it 
to  appear  in  The  Bookman.  We  are 
going  to  frame  it  presently,  and  hang 
it  up  in  our  office  as  an  awful  example 
to  casual  contributors  who  drop  in. 

VII. 

A  gentleman  in  Topeka,  Kansas, 
sends  the  following  inquiry. 

I  once  read  somewhere  of  a  letter  supposed 
to  have  been  written  to  Christ  by  some 
foreign  king,  and  to  have  been  answered;  and 
I  think  also  that  I  read  that  what  purport  to 
be  the  letter  and  the  answer  are  still  in  ex- 
istence. Can  yoii  give  me  any  information 
on  the  subject? 

Our  corresponden.  probably  refers  to 
a  Mesopotamian  prince  whose  name  is 
variously  given  as  Abgarus,  Acbarus, 
and  Augarus ;  and  the  letters  are  the  let- 
ters found  by  Eusebius,  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal historian,  and  translated  by  him  from 
the  Syriac.  They  may  be  read  in  an 
English  version  in  McClintock  and 
Strong's  Cyclopccdia  of  Biblical  Literature, 
under  the  title  "Abgarus." 

VIII. 

Miss  Flora  Maclvor  has  a  number 
of  questions  to  propound. 

(i)  In  reading  aloud  at  sight,  why,  when 
one  comes  upon  a  split  infinitive,  does  one  in- 
variably and  involuntarily  pronounce  the  prep- 
osition as  if  rhymed  with  "go"  and  "slow"? 

One  doesn't. 

(2)  Why  is  my  first  name  misspelt  in  The 
Bookman  advertiser? 

We  haven't  the  slightest  idea. 


(3)  Have  you  observed  that  the  domestic 
animals  which  are  not  eaten  are,  psychically, 
more  highly  developed  than  those  which  arc 
used  as  food? 

We  have  cogitated  over  this  question 
some  time,  and  having  been  born  in 
New  England  we  think  best  to  answer 
it  by  asking  another.  Does  not  Miss 
Maclvor  think  it  very  curious  that  a 
black-faced  cow,  when  grazing  at  seven 
P.  M.  in  the  month  of  July,  always  turns 
her  tail  toward  the  setting  sun?  Miss 
Maclvor  may  reply  that  she  has  never 
observed  this  fact.  Neither  have  we. 
But  that  doesn't  matter.  Anyway  we 
should  think  that  a  cow  zvould  do  it,  be- 
cause if  she  didn't,  the  sun  would  be  in 
her  eyes. 

(4)  Why  should  one  say  "who"  of  a  man 
and  "which"  of  a  dog,  when  the  latter  is  by 
far  the  nobler  animal? 


But  he  isn't. 


IX. 


In  the  last  number  of  the  Letter-Box 
some  one  asked  why,  after  devoting  sev- 
eral pages  to  a  review  of  Mr.  Dunbar's 
novel,  we  did  not  give  even  more  space 
to  the  new  volume  of  stories  by  Mr.  Kip- 
ling; and  we  answered  that  it  was  be- 
cause we  didn't  want  to.  A  gentleman 
living  in  Germantown,  Pennsylvania,  has 
written  a  caustic  letter  which  he  says  that 
we  shall  probably  not  notice,  and  in  it 
he  suggests  that  we  devoted  more  space 
to  Mr.  Dunbar  than  to  Mr.  Kipling 
because  Mr.  Dunbar's  book  was  issued 
by  the  firm  which  publishes  The  Book- 
man, while  Mr.  Kipling's  volume  was 
not.  This  was  a  rather  nasty  little  remark 
and  we  shall  reply  to  it  seriously.  Mr. 
Dunbar's  book  was  his  first  attempt  at 
writing  a  novel,  and  the  large  number 
of  persons  who  are  interested  in  him 
would  naturally  be  curious  to  know  just 
how  fully  he  had  succeeded  in  a  new  and 
unfamiliar  field.  Consequently,  we  had 
it  reviewed  at  length.  Mr.  Kipling,  on 
the  other  hand,  has  been  so  thoroughly 
discussed  and  criticised  and  analysed 
from  every  possible  point  of  view,  that 
when  he  publishes  a  new  volume  of  short 
stories  it  is  not  necessary  to  say  any- 
thing about  him  in  a  general  way,  but 
simply  to  express  a  critical  opinion  upon 
the  merit  of  these  particular  stories, 
which  is  precisely  what  we  did,  and  to 
do  it  we  needed  only  the  one  page  which 
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we  took.  Now  we  think  that  the  gen- 
tleman in  Germantown,  Pennsylvania, 
should  do  the  right  thing  by  retracting 
his  exceedingly  unfair  insinuation. 

X. 

From  Mount  Vernon,  New  York, 
some  one  with  the  signature  "A  New 
Subscriber,"  asks  the  following  ques- 
tions : 

(i)  How  are  these  names  pronounced: 
Rider  Haggard,  Rudyard  Kipling  and  Walter 
Besant? 

The  first  two  names  are  pronounced 
precisely  as  they  are  spelled ;  but  Sir 
Walter  Besant  pronounces  his  surname 
with  thfe  accent  on  the  last  syllable,  al- 
though in  his  early  years  he  pronounced 
it  with  the  accent  on  the  penult. 

(2)  Does  not  the  senior  editor  of  The 
Bookman  write  most'of  the  articles  signed  by 
other  names? 

Of  course  not.    What  a  question ! 

(3)  What  do  you  think  of  the  New  York 
University? 

We  think  that  it  is  too  far  uptown. 

(4)  Do  you  not  offer  encouragement  to 
young  writers  by  purchasing  their  efforts  out 
of  the  goodness  of  your  heart,  even  though 
you  may  not  use  them? 

Hardly.  In  fact  we  deny  this  with 
great  earnestness,  as  the  elevator  leading 
to  our  office  was  constructed  to  hoist 
only  a  few  persons  at  a  time. 


(5)  Do  you  think  this  letter  impertinent? 

Impertinent  in  spots  and  rather  frivo- 
lous throughout. 

(6)  Am  I  a  boy  or  a  girl?  You  may  know 
by  tne  enclosed  poem.    Publish  it — no  charge. 

It  is  all  very  well  for  you  to  make  no 
charge  for  publishing  it,  but  how  about 
us?  We  should  charge  at  least  $5.00  a 
stanza  for  its  insertion. 

XI. 

From  Mobile,  Alabama,  comes  the  fol- 
lowing letter. 

Editors  of  The  Bookman: 

Dear  Sirs — I  want  to  interest  you  in  a  young 
man  who  resides  in  this  city,  and  who  gives 
evidence  of  some  literary  talent.  He  is  em- 
ployed in  a  store,  and  has  had  few  educational 
advantages,  but  his  tastes  are  quite  poetical. 
Instead  of  spending  his  evenings  as  other 
young  men  do  of  his  acquaintance,  he  sits  at 
his  desk  for  hours  writing  poetry,  which  many 
competent  critics  of  this  town  regard  as  full 
of  genius.  Some  of  us  are  thinking  of  send- 
ing him  somewhere  where  he  can  receive  a 
more  thorough  training  than  he  has  had;  for 
I  am  told  that  his  poetry  has  defects  due  to 
his  ignorance  of  the  proper  length  of  a  line 
and  the  number  of  syllables,  and  things  of  that 
kind  which  are  really  only  trifling  defects,  but 
which  show  that  he  ought  to  have  more  op- 
portunities for  study.  I  want  to  find  out  just 
where  he  could  get  the  schooling  that  he 
needs,  and  I  enclose  a  number  of  his  poems 
as  a  specimen  of  what  he  can  do.  After  read- 
ing them  very  carefully,  will  you  let  me  know 
where  you  would  arrange  to  send  him  if  the 
case  were  wholly  in  your  hand*;? 

To  jail. 


STEVENSON 

••—taking  tired  people  to  the  Islands  of  the  Blest!" 

Rudyard  Kipling  in  ''The  Thrce-Ueckcrr 

A  craven-hearted  crew  had  brought  us  far 

From  those  fair  lands  that  we  had  hailed  of  yore ; 

Above  the  mast  there  rode  no  guiding  star, 
And  we  fast  drifted  on  a  barren  shore. 


Twas  then  thou  cam*st,  Pilot  of  Many  Seas ! 

Again  the  stars  we  knew  broke  through  the  rift ; 
Again  soft  odours  hung  upon  the  breeze, 

And  we  dropped  anchor  where  the  headlands  lift. 

Percy  Adams  Hutchison, 
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GLORIA  MUNDI.    By  Harold  Frederic.    Chicago:  H. 
8.  Stone  ft  Co.    $1.50. 

Instinct  as  this  book  is  with  the  love  of  life, 
sympathetic  readers  will  be  sure  to  grive  to 
whatever  gospel  or  prominent  sentiment  it 
may  contain  something  of  the  significance  of 
farewell  words.  Their  sympathy  may  lead 
them  out  of  the  strict  paths  of  judgment,  for 
Gloria  Mundi  does  not  represent  very  com- 
pletely the  power  or  the  attitude  to  life  of  the 
gifted  and  regretted  author.  And  still  it  is 
characteristic  of  one  strong  current  of  his 
being.  The  Damnation  of  Theron  Ware  stands 
yet  as  his  highest  achievement.  Indeed,  only 
in  detached  portions,  these  mostly  reflective, 
does  this  story  compare  with  that  remarkably 
able  book.  It  is  a  minor  work  of  Mr.  Fred- 
eric's of  which  we  are  reminded.  March  Hares 
is  of  inferior  calibre,  of  course,  but  in  this  last 
story  we  feel  the  same  burning  desire  for 
power  to  scatter  pleasure  with  full  hands, 
to  endow  friends,  yea,  all  strugglers,  with  the 
desire  of  their  hearts,  as  was  noticeable  in 
the  more  trifling  book.  The  hero.  Christian 
Tower,  palpitates  with  this  desire,  and  though 
we  have  to  take  leave  of  him  on  the  first  day 
when  he  has  power  to  scatter  largesse,  we  feel 
sure  that  he  will  radiate  sunshine  and  be 
bountiful  of  chances  to  the  less  fortunate. 

Perhaps  the  book  fails  to  fulfill  the  promise 
of  its  title.  There  is  hardly  enough  gloria 
mundi  visible.  But  the  story  is  fantastic 
enough  to  draw  us  out  of  an  every-day  tem- 
per. A  young  man  bred  in  refined  poverty 
abroad,  is  suddenly  called  to  England,  and 
told  he  is  the  heir  to  a  dukedom  and  much 
wealth.  From  this  high  pinnacle  of  expecta- 
tion he  perceives  the  possibilities  of  his  new 
fortunes.  He  can  turn  into  a  rowdy,  brutal, 
hunting  squire,  like  the  majority  of  his  rela- 
tions; he  can  lead  the  life  of  a  rich  man  of 
fashion  in  London;  he  can  be  a  disciple  of  a 
philathropic  uncle  and  cousin,  who  have  or- 
ganised their  vast  wealth  for  the  benefit  of 
their  dependents.  From  the  first  he  instinct- 
ively recoils;  the  second  tires  him  out.  By 
the  terribly  minute  System,  the  benevolent 
tyranny  of  the  third,  he  is  oppressed.  In  the 
end  he  chooses  to  be  just  his  own  good- 
natured  self,  neither  fox-hunter,  man  of  so- 
ciety, nor  social  missionary,  something  vague, 
a  little  priggish,  but  pleasant;  perhaps  his  wife 
will  help  him  to  specialise.  The  duchess  had 
been  a  capable,  business-like  type-writer, 
whom  he  first  met  on  his  journey  to  England. 
There  must  have  been  a  good  deal  of  Love, 
the  real  gloria  mundi,  to  bring  this  unconven- 
tional marriage  about,  but  it  is  a  little  ob- 
scured for  us  by  the  lady's  ferocious  manners. 

Among  the  personages  of  the  bo#k  are  a 
few  of  excellent  strength.  The  best  are  the 
brutal  old  duke,  and  his  son  and  grandson. 
Lord  Julius  and  Emanuel,  regenerated  by 
marriage  with  and  descent  from  a  noble- 
minded  Jewess.    The  business-like,  generous, 


and  intolerant  idealist,  who  gives  the  whole  of 
himself  to  the  service  of  man,  or  of  such  men 
as  will  be  guided  in  their  outgoings  and  in- 
comings by  the  wisdom  of  another,  has  never 
been  better  painted  than  in  Emanuel.  But 
since  we  are  never  expected  to  approve  of  it, 
we  are  given  just  a  little  too  much  of  the 
System,  that  benign  and  ingenious  and  pic- 
turesque method  of  bullying  a  countryside 
into  ways  of  pleasantness  and  peace.  The 
dream  of  the  worthy  man  is  so  familiar  to  us 
since  Mr.  Morris  wrote  his  **News  from  No- 
where," that  a  briefer  indication  of  its  main 
lines  would  have  sufficed  to  let  free-born 
Britons  guess  it  was  too  fine  and  good  for 
them.  But  the  ideal  that  preceded  the  formu- 
lation of  the  System  draws  the  sympathies 
of  every  lover  of  lijg^ht  and  beauty.  It  rose  out 
of  revolt  at  what  most  men  make  of  life. 

Prom  the  cradle  to  the  grrave  the  race  swarmed  stu- 
pidly alone«  elbowing  ana  jostling  in  an  aimless  bustle, 
hot  and  ill-tempereathrouf  h  exertions  which  had  no 
purpose;  trampling  down  all  weaker  than  themselves, 
and  cursing  those  who,  in  turn,  had  the  strength  to 
push  them  under;  coming  wearily  at  the  end  to  the 
firate  and  the  outer  darkness  of  extinction,  a  futile  and 
disappointed  mob  —  having  seen  nothing,  compre- 
hended nothing,  profited  nothing.  The  measured  pro- 
gress of  a  generation  across  the  span  of  life  mis^ht  be 
made  so  serene  and  well-ordered  and  fruithful  an 
affair! 

Gloria  Mundi  has  a  strong  topographical 
interest.  In  Shropshire  and  Somerset,  but 
especially  in  the  former,  the  scenes  are  laid, 
and  those  who  have  an  interest  in  local  his- 
tory and  kindred  matters  may  find,  if  they 
will,  in  picturesque  Salop,  old  stones  like 
those  which  Mr.  Frederic  has  used  to  make 
some  part  of  this  new  edifice.  Caermere  is 
perhaps  Moreton  Corbet.  The  Toret,  or  Tur- 
ret, family,  one  of  the  oldest  in  England, 
have  given,  at  least,  their  name  to  the  prin- 
cipal personages  of  the  book. 

THE    SECRET    OF    FOURGERENSE.    By    Louise 
Imogene  Guiney.    Boston:  Marlier,  Callanan  8t  Co. 

In  this  charming  translation  from  the 
French,  Miss  Guiney  oflFers  an  old-fashioned 
but  ever-delightful  romance  of  a  most  com- 
pletely satisfying  type.  The  name  of  the  au- 
thor is  not  fifiven,  but  that  is  unimportant 
to  the  interest  of  the  work;  and  it  is  probable 
any  way  that  the  translator  has  invested  it 
with  the  charm  investing  her  own  work.  It 
is  many  a  long  day  since  there  came  this  way 
so  perfect  a  tale  of  its  kind,  so  generously  rich 
in  its  use  of  black  magic  and  white;  and  in  its 
invocation  of  ghosts,  evil  and  good,  and  in 
its  general  magnificent  disregard  of  any  pent- 
up  Utica  of  science  and  the  probabilities.  Who 
is  there  so  narrow  as  not  to  delight  in  its 
sulphuric  atmosphere,  its  yawning  graves,  and 
its  peals  of  demoniac  laughter;  in  tne  evil  one 
flying  over  the  tree  tops  all  aflame,  and  in 
the  picture  of  the  villain  of  the  story,  "in  a 
scarlet  gown,  his  white  hair  in  a  sort  of  bluish 
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smoke  from  hell,  his  eyes  like  fiery  coals," 
while  imps  galore  blow  the  fire  and  tall  de- 
mons stand  by  mixing  hellish  potions? 
There  is  something  in  a  good,  strong  blast 
of  this  description,  that  blows  straight 
through  logic's  cobwebs  to  the  subtlest  soul! 
And  there  is  a  temptation  to  linger  over  those 
earlier  portions  of  the  work  telling  with  such 
fascinating  frankness  of  the  devil  and  his  in- 
teresting doings,  rather  than  to  pass  on  to 
the  narrative  proper,  with  its  gentle  love  story, 
its  lofty  ideals,  and  its  less  exciting  though 
more  probable  events  The  time  lies  far,  far 
away  in  old  France,  when  good  King  Rene 
ruled  Anjou — the  paradise  of  troubadours, 
the  fatherland  of  artists — the  King  himself  an 
artist  and  a  troubadour,  open,  sweet,  simple 
of  nature  and  thinking  nothing  of  the  schemes, 
the  greed,  the  treachery  and  the  cruelty 
of  Louis  the  Thirteenth.  In  those  days — so 
far  off — there  were  still  jesters  at  courts  and 
hermits  in  the  woods  who  dared  to  speak 
the  truth  to  good  and  to  bad  kings.  "A 
monk,"  says  the  prior  defying  King  Louis, 
"a  monk  after  all  should  not  be  troubled  by 
the  wrath  of  princes,  when  he  has  innocently 
drawn  it  upon  himself:  for  he  is  Christ's  vas- 
sal, and  his  allegiance  is  to  God  alone."  As 
the  work  goes  on  the  atmosphere  becomes 
more  religious  and  less  historical,  and  as  the 
last  page  ends  and  the  first  comes  again  into 
view,  there  is  a  feeling  of  incongruity  between 
the  closing  scene  at  the  foot  of  the  cross  and 
the  jester  with  his  owls  on  the  cover  of  blue 
and  silver. 

A    YANKEE    VOLUNTEER.       By    Imlay   Taylor. 
Chicago:  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.    $1.35. 

Those  who  remember  the  author's  fascinat- 
ing romance  On  the  Red  Stair  Case  and  with 
a  less  degree  of  enthusiasm  An  Imf*erial  Lover, 
will  greet  this  new  work  of  his  with  delightful 
expectation.  Examination  of  it,  however, 
bnngs  disappointment.  Neither  the  manner 
nor  the  matter  of  the  work  comes  near  the 
expectation  well  founded  upon  those  earlier 
stories.  In  the  first  place  there  is  always 
more  or  less  of  a  withdrawal  from  a  story 
at  second  hand,  and  this  Journal  of  a  Grand- 
father seems  far  oflF  indeed.  As  for  the  mat- 
ter, the  motive  of  the  story,  Lexington  and 
the  Minute  Men  have  done  duty  in  fiction 
until  there  seems  nothing  left  to  say.  There 
is,  to  be  sure,  a  love  story  in  the  midst  of  all 
the  marching  and  beating  of  drums,  but  the 
story,  too,  has  often  been  told  before.  The 
young  patriot  and  the  old  Royalist's  charming 
daughter  are  very  familiar  figures  of  the  his- 
torical novel,  only  in  this  instance  they  are 
less  alive  than  usual,  and  certainly  far  less 
real  than  the  leading  characters  of  the  au- 
thor's other  stories.  This  comparative  life- 
lessness  is  all  the  more  strange  by  reason  of 
the  study  and  care  which  have  evidently  been 
bestowed  on  the  work.  The  only  point  of  re- 
semblance between  this  new  book  and  its 
predecessors,  is  the  nobility  of  feeling  charac- 
terising everything  from  Mr.  Taylor's  pen. 
And  the  nobility  is  not  merely  towards  pa- 
triotism, it  reveals  itself  in  every  relation  of 
life  touched  by  the  story.  There  is  a  moving 
appeal  in  the  scene  in  which  Captain  Allen 


stops  to  succour  the  hated  Hessians,  when 
seeking  a  wounding  friend  on  the  battlefield; 
generosity  and  sweetness  of  spirit  make  them- 
selves felt  indeed  throughout  the  work,  not- 
withstanding its  languid  movement  and  its 
general  inferiority  to  both  An  Imperial  Lover* 
and  On  the  Red  Stair  Case. 

AFTERWARDS,  AND  OTHER  STORIES.     By  Ian 
Maclaren.    New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.    $1.50. 

The  most  obvious  remark  to  make  of  this 
book,  by  way  not  of  criticism,  but  of  char- 
acterisation, is  that  it  is  a  blend — of  Ian  Mac- 
laren and  Dr.  Watson,  of  Liverpool  and  Log- 
iealmond,  of  The  Mind  of  the  Master,  and  the 
practice  of  Drumtochty.  Blending  is  noto- 
riously a  delicate  and  difficult  operation,  al- 
most as  delicate  and  difficult  as  character- 
isation. The  reader  of  the  book  can  hardly 
fail  to  see  some  of  the  difficulties  as  he  goes 
•  along.  The  subjects  of  certain  of  the  stories 
are  clearly  "properer  for  a  sermon."  Such, 
for  example,  is  "Afterwards,"  which  is  or  ought 
to  have  been  a  homily  on  the  egregious  vanity 
which  permits  a  man  to  spend  all  his  leisure 
apart  from  his  family  because  he  is  supposed 
to  be  "a  brilliant  man  wedded  to  a  dull  wife." 
It  is  not  peculiarly  successful  as  a  story,  be- 
cause after  reading  it  you  do  not  feel  heartily 
sorry  for  the  widowed  Trevor:  you  only  wish 
he  had  been  horsewhipped  in  front  of  his 
"Mediterranean  villa  full  of  clever  people,"  or 
rather  you  do  not  believe  that  so  hopeless  a 
cad  could  have  inspired  so  much  self-sacrific- 
ing affection  in  such  a  woman  as  Maud  Tre- 
vor. Other  "episodes"  are  plainly  intended 
for  Christmas-dinner  consumption,  when  the 
port  is  none  the  worse  for  having  a  flavour 
of  altruism.  Such  is  "The  Right  Hand  of 
Samuel  Dobson,"  which  is  a  very  pleasant 
and  profitable  story  of  good  deeds  done  in 
secret,  but  whose  Dickensish  "purpose"  stares 
one  too  steadily  in  the  face.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  blend  is  in  some  places  a  perfect 
success.  Thus  "Saved  by  Faith"  is  so  very 
good  a  piece  of  work  in  the  way  of  exploring 
the  robust  and  slang-loving  Christianity  that 
is  to  be  found  in  the  Stock  Exchanges  of 
provincial  cities,  that  Dr.  Watson  might  do 
worse  than  work  this  vein  a  great  deal  more. 
Then  "Father  Jinks."  a  study  in  urban  ritual- 
ism, which  in  its  style  recalls  Mr.  Henry 
James  at  his  best — that  is  to  say,  when  he  is 
not  too  industriously  French-polishing  his 
fundamental  Puritanism — is  as  good  as  any- 
thing its  author  has  done,  as  good  as  his  own 
"Probationer"  in  this  volume.  Than  this 
there  can  be  no  higher  praise,  for  the  poor 
unfortunate,  morally  successful  "Probationer" 
is  worthy  to  be  named  in  the  same  breath 
with  the  Rev.  Josiah  Cargill.  The  pure- 
ly Drumtochty  stories  are  quite  equal  to 
any  in  Beside  the  Bonnie  Brier  Bush  and  The 
Days  of  Auld  Lang  Syne.  The  final  chastening 
and  mellowing  of  Dr.  Davidson  by  financial 
misfortunes,  and  by  the  determination  of  his 
parishioners  to  alleviate  them,  rounds  off  ad- 
mirably the  life  of  the  greatest  and  most  love- 
able  of  Scottish  Moderates.  We  do  not  care 
much  for  "The  Evangelist."  As  a  picture  of 
nobility  of  character,  which  no  theological 
narrowness  can  destroy  or  even  absorb,  Elijah 
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Higginbotham  is  no  doubt  delightful,  but  Dr. 
Watson  ought  to  have  allowed  him  to  have 
the  best  of  the  argument  about  **Posty/*  as 
indeed  he  had.  Then  the  minister  of  St. 
Bede*s  is  a  fine,  manly  fellow,  and  deserves 
the  good  luck,  in  the  shape  of  the  best  of 
wives,  that  falls  to  him;  but  being  impetuous, 
would  he  not  have  shown  the  door  to  that 
"sleekit"  and  intolerable  creature,  Thomp- 
son? Finally,  Dr.  Watson  is  prone  to  carry 
self-sacrifice  both  in  man  and  woman  a  trifle 
beyond  nature.  Altogether,  however,  this  is 
a  most  enjoyable  book,  full  of  the  most  care- 
ful portraiture — Ian  Maclaren  has  made  a 
notable  addition  to  his  Scottish  gallery  in  his 
nobly  inconsistent  Collector  of  Muirtown — 
the  most  wholesome  of  teaching  by  example, 
and  writing  the  painstaking  character  of 
which  but  enhances  its  simplicity.  Dr.  Wat- 
son has  proved  in  this  volume  that  he  is  one 
of  the  greatest  living  masters  of  the  short 
story,  English  or  Scottish — that  short  story 
which  relies  for  its  effectiveness  upon  fidelity 
to  life,  and  to  the  humour  which  is  at  least 
a  half  of  character. 

A  LOVER'S  REVOLT.     By  J.  W.  De  Forest.      New 
York:  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.    $1.50. 

A  Laz'er*s  Rez'olt  is  not  against  love's 
tyranny — as  most  lover's  revolts  are — but 
against  the  oppression  of  the  British  crown. 
For  this  is  another  of  those  stories  of  the 
Revolution  lately  so  numerous,  and  this  also 
deals  with  the  struggle  at  Concord  and  Lex- 
ington, and  with  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill. 
In  certain  respects,  however,  this  work  dif- 
fers from  the  mass  of  historical  novels.  It 
is  more  personal  than  such  stories  are  apt  to 
be:  its  characterisation  is  much  more  dis- 
tinct, especially  in  the  English  types — since 
the  Englishmen  figuring  in  patriotic  Amer- 
ican fiction  are  usually  mere  dark  shadows. 
Another  unusual  feature  of  the  work  is  the 
presentation  of  Boston  as  the  town  really 
was  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution,  not  as 
regards  only  the  few  poor  buildings,  the  small 
size  of  the  peninsula  on  which  they  stood, 
but  the  homes  of  the  people  and  their  lives 
therein.  It  shows,  moreover,  that  there  were  in 
those  days — as  there  have  been  before  and 
since — certain  individuals,  and  indeed  whole 
families,  who  were  neither  for  king  nor  coun- 
try, but  who  trimmed  their  sails  to  the  wind — 
and  this  is  another  respect  in  which  the  story 
diflfers  from  its  kind,  since  the  avera<»e  patri- 
otic novel  shows  every  Americsfti  as  a  patriot 
or  a  traitor,  recognising  no  middle  ground. 
Among  the  few  exceptions  who  were  neither 
Whig  nor  Tory  was  Jehiel  Oakbridge,  a 
merchant  of  standing  and  means,  whose 
daughter.  Huldah.  is  the  heroine  of  the  story. 
Huldah  has  no  distinct  political  or  patriotic 
convictions,  but  like  most  of  her  type,  she  is 
quite  distinct  in  her  views  of  any  matter 
touching  her  own  convenience.  Consequently 
when  Ash  Farnslee,  the  young  Bostonian 
who  loves  her.  swears  allegiance  to  his  coun- 
try and  takes  up  arms  in  defence  of  liberty, 
incurring  social  disfavour,  banishment,  loss  of 
every  kind,  Huldah  turns  to  an  English  cap- 
tain having  all  the  desirable  things  that  the 
foolish  patriot  forfeits.     Such  is  the  story,  and 


it  is  quite  strong  against  its  large  historical 
background. 

POOR  HUMAN  NATURE.    By  Elizabeth  Godfrey. 
New  York:  Henry  Holt  A  Co.    fi-sa 

It  now  and  then  happens  to  the  reviewer 
to  come  across  a  novel  dealing  with  an  oft- 
told  tale  in  a  peculiarly  satisfactory  way.  No 
author  is  likely  to  feel  complimented  at  havint^ 
this  said  of  his  work,  and  yet  after  all  it  is 
really  high  praise.  Such,  at  all  events,  is  the 
effect  of  Poor  Human  Nature.  Certainly  ever 
since  novel  writing  began  novelists  have  dealt 
with  the  honourable  man  who,  having  pledged 
himself  to  a  pretty  face  covering  a  mean  na- 
ture, learns  too  late  what  real  love  of  a  noble 
woman  means.  Certainly  ever  since  novels  were 
first  read  the  situation  has  made  deep  appeal, 
but  hardly  ever  a  deeper  appeal  than  in  this 
new  version  of  the  old  story.  The  composure 
and  deliberation  of  the  work  make  it  curiously 
convincing.  The  characters,  too.  are  peculiarly 
real.  The  good  man  whose  life  is  sacrificed 
to  an  overstrained  ideal  of  honour,  the  friend 
who  tries  vainly  to  save  him,  the  shallow, 
selfish  wife,  the  earnest,  high-minded  woman 
who  suffers  perhaps  most  of  all,  each  and 
every  one  stands  out  with  vivid  distinction, 
and  are  not  soon  to  be  forgotten.  The  nar- 
rowness and  concentration  of  the  environ- 
ment also  add  to  the  curious  intensity  of  the 
effect.  It  is  a  musical  story;  all  the  characters 
are  more  or  less  directly  identified  with  the 
operatic  stage,  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
scenes  transpire  within  a  small  German  town. 
Most  of  the  characters  are  Germans,  but  the 
prima  donna,  the  noble  woman,  is  English, 
and  in  a  way  stands  apart  from  the  rest.  The 
portrayal  of  local  life,  particularly  that  apper- 
taining to  operatic  circles,  is  full  of  freshness 
and  interest.  All  is  wrought  out  with  the 
quiet  deliberation  and  reserve  already  men- 
tioned, and  the  gradual  breaking  down  of 
the  conscientious  resistance  of  the  honourable 
man  and  the  noble  woman  is  drawn  with 
real  art.  They  hold  respect  and  sympathy  to 
the  last,  in  that  they  control  their  actions, 
although  they  cannot  control  what  they 
feel,  for  of  such  is  the  highest  that  can 
ever  be  demanded  of  Poor  Human  Nature. 
Even  so  slight  an  analysis  of  the  story  must 
show  its  familiarity,  but  only  a  careful,  appre- 
ciative reading  of  it  can  reveal  its  vast  su- 
periority to  the  great  mass  of  its  kind.  It  is 
well  written,  it  is  nobly  felt,  it  is  altogether 
an  admirable  work. 

ONE   WAY    ROUND   THE    WORLD.     Bv    Dellsrlit 
Sweetser.      Indianapolis:    The  Bowen-Merrill  Co. 

In  these  days  when  almost  everybody 
goes  round  the  world,  and  everybody  who 
maJces  the  circuit  writes  what  he  sees,  a  really 
fresh  book  of  travel  has  become  one  of  the 
rare  things  in  literature.  For  this  reason  Miss 
Sweetser's  work  deserves  special  praise  aside 
from  its  literary  quality,  which  is  so  good  as 
to  make  the  book  notable  had  it  appeared 
before  its  innumerable  predecessors  had 
familiarised  the  countries,  the  customs  and 
types  which  it  portrays.  It  is  still  more  no- 
table now  in  its  piquant  departure  from  those 
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main  travelled  roads,  seen  with  the  freshness 
of  girl's  young  eyes.  The  whole  work  radiates 
charm  from  the  cover  to  the  tail-peice,  but 
the  most  charming  of  all  is  that  dealing  with 
Japan.  There  is  in  truth  enchantment  in 
the  very  name  of  that  country  and  the  author 
imparts  the  spell  by  which  she  is  enthralled, 
the  feeling  of  Japan,  "where  the  people  are  so 
novel,  and  the  sights  so  curious  that  the 
western  world  seems  as  illusive  as  flowers  in 
the  mirror  and  the  bright  moon  in  the  water. 
"Everything  is  so  strange,"  the  author  goes 
on,  "that  the  feeling  that  I  am  dreaming 
now  deserts  me.  Sometimes  I  feel  like  glanc- 
ing cautiously  round  to  make  sure  that  my 
godet  skirt  has  not  been  changed  by  some 
Japanese  fairy-godmother  into  a  silken  kim- 
om  ....  that  the  kinks  haven't  straightened 
out  of  my  hair,  nor  my  eyes  tilted  up,  and  am 
still  my  American  self,  instead  of  little  Miss 
Moonshine,  or  Miss  Perfume,  or  Miss  Cherry 
Blossom."  But,  although  the  writing  is 
mainly  from  a  girl's  point  of  view — and  there 
lies  its  greatest  charm — there  is  much  mature 
observation,  growing  as  the  work  advances, 
the  most  serious  part  being  naturally  that 
describing  Egypt,  since  it  is  difficult  to  imag- 
ine even  a  Chicago  girl  "frivoling"  about  the 
sphinx.  However,  Miss  Sweetser  comments 
cnaracteristically  upon  the  "moth-eaten"  ship 
of  the  desert,  by  which  she  is  carried  to  this 
mystery  of  the  centuries,  so  that  the  reader 
comes  smiling  out  of  the  very  shadow  of  the 
pyramids.  There  should  be  mention  also  of 
the  unusually  attractive  "make-up"  of  the 
book,  and  of  the  fine  pictures  reproduced 
from  photographs  taken  by  the  author. 

THE  RED  AXE.     By  S.  R.  Crockett.     New  York: 
Harper  &  Bros.    $1.50. 

This  story  probably  marks  a  stage  in  Mr. 
Crockett's  career  as  a  romancist.  It  is  by  no 
means  his  most  readable  book.  It  is  not  so 
full  of  genuine  wildly  possible  incidents  as 
The  Raiders,  nor  like  The  Men  of  the  Moss- 
Hags  is  it  filled  after  the  fashion  of  Neil 
Blane's  change-house,  with  folk  whom  a 
Scotsman,  brushing  aside  a  few  unpicturesque 
generations,  would  at  once  feel  himself  at  ease 
with.  Even  the  Master  of  the  Red  Axe  him- 
self is  not  nearly  so  attractive  a  personality 
as  the  Scottish  lago — rather  Henbane  Glen- 
dinning  allowed  to  put  his  theories  of  life  into 
practice — who  gives  at  once  a  name  and  a  pur- 
pose of  The  Grey  Man.  It  shows  in  far  too 
many  passages  that  the  hand  of  Mr.  Crockett's 
master  is  still  heavy  upon  him.  And  yet 
The  Red  Axe  seems  to  be  superior  in  energy 
of  movement,  vigour  of  portraiture,  and  that 
originality  which  means  a  capacity  to  "make 
wonders  from  the  familiar  start,"  to  an)rthing 
Mr.  Crockett  has  yet  done.  He  has  escaped 
from  the  prison  of  Scottish  histonr,  and  when 
he  has  got  rid  of  the  bonds  of  Stevensonian 
mannerism  we  shall  have  the  perfect  Crock- 
ett. For  one  thing,  he  shows  here  as  he  has 
never  done,  his  power  of  reproducing  and 
placing  side  by  side  opposites,  both  in  man 
and  in  woman.  For  example,  there  could 
hardly  be  anything  better  in  its  way  than  the 
contrast  between  tne  swaggering  and  murder- 
ing Duke  Casmir  and  his  executioner,  who 


is  at  once  hist  Mayor  of  the  Palace  and  his 
Mephistopheles.  Then  Isolinde  and  Helene, 
the  rival  heroines,  inevitably  suggest  Lilith 
and  Eve.  But  Helene  has  a  character  and  a 
temper  of  her  own — so  much  so  that  one  re- 
sents her  being  everlastingly  styled  "The  Lit- 
tle Playmate."  Mr.  Crockett  shows  a  nearer 
approach  to  subtlety  than  he  has  even  done 
before  in  keeping  steadily  before  his  readers 
the  essential  differences  between  two  women 
who  have  nevertheless  a  few  qualities  in  com- 
mon. As  a  story  The  Red  Axe  flags  here  and 
there;  occasionally  even  the  fighting  becomes 
tedious.  But  the  spirited  close,  in  which 
everything  is  cleared  up  and  almost  every- 
body is  knocked  down,  atones  for  any  defi- 
ciencies in  the  way  of  plot.  Mr.  Croclcett  is 
here  at  his  most  vigorous,  and,  indeed,  as  a 
romancist  he  is  quite  entitled  to  cut  his  own 
Gordian  knots.  The  Red  Axe,  in  fact,  shows 
that  Mr.  Crockett  has  discovered  a  little  prin- 
cipality of  fiction,  for  the  possession  of  which 
no  contemporary  story  teller  can  challenge 
him.  When  he  has  become  accustomed  to  his 
coronet,  and  has  got  rid  of  his  present  habit 
of  drawing  his  sword  in  and  out  of  its  scab- 
bard by  way  of  demonstrating  that  he  is  mas- 
ter of  his  weapon,  he  will  have  a  peaceful  and 
successful  reign. 

THE    REJUVENATION    OF    MISS   SEMAPHORE. 
By  Hal  Godfrey.    Boston:  L.  C.  Page  &  Co. 

In  The  Rejuvenation  of  Miss  Semaphore /'HaA 
Godfrey,"  is  manifestly  following  the  trail  of 
Mr.  Anstey.and  she  has  concocted  an  absurdly 
funny  story  for  our  amusement.  It  must  be 
a  melancholy  person  indeed  who  can  read  the 
book  through  without  laughter.  The  Misses 
Agatha  and  Prudence  Semaphore  are  maiden 
ladies,  aged  fifty  and  thirty-five  respectively, 
who  are  inmates  of  a  typical  boarding  house, 
where  everybody  gossips  about  everybody 
else,  and  where  the  faintest  hint  of  a  mystery 
is  enough  to  start  a  chain  of  circumstantial 
evidence  worthy  of  Sherlock  Holmes. 

Now,  one  day  the  Misses  Semaphore  came 
upon  an  advertisement  which  announced  the 
fact  that  for  a  thousand  pounds  they  could 
procure  a  bottle  of  the  Water  of  Youth,  and 
that  by  taking  the  water  according  to  in- 
structions they  could  gradually  take  five,  ten 
or  twenty  years  from  their  lives  and  yet  re- 
tain all  their  faculties  of  matured  age.  Of 
course  the  Misses  Semaphore,  although  living 
in  a  second-rate  boarding  house,  had  no 
trouble  in  raising  a  thousand  pounds,  and 
very  soon  the  Water  of  Youth  was  in  their 
possession.  The  elder  Miss  Semaphore,  being 
the  more  in  need  of  rejuvenating,  decided  to 
make  the  experiment  first.  So,  after  Pru- 
dence had  retired  for  the  night,  she  started  in 
to  take  two  drops,  but  accidentally  the  bottle 
was  broken  and  the  fluid  escaped.  Quick  as 
a  flash  Miss  Semaphore  was  on  her  knees  and 
drank  each  precious  drop  as  it  fell  from  the 
table  until  she  had  consumed  a  whole  thou- 
sand pounds*  worth  of  rejuvenation.  The  next 
mornmg  Prudence  was  awakened  by  the  wail 
of  an  infant,  whom  she  found  in  Agatha's  bed 
and  in  Agatha's  night-cap!  The  poor  Misses 
Semaphore!  Can  there  be  a  worse  contre- 
temps for  a  maiden  lady  than  to  be  discovered 
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in  a  boarding  house  with  a  new-born  infant, 
whose  presence  there  defies  explanation? 

But  in  order  to  enjoy  the  subsequent  com- 
plications provocative  of  mirth  which  arose 
out  of  this  absurd  situation,  one  must  read 
the  story  for  oneself. 

THE  ADVENTURES  OF  FRANgoiS.  By  S.  Weir 
Mitchell.    New  York:  The  Century  Co.    fx.so. 

Here  is  an  excellent  story,  the  lightest  and 
the  brightest  that  Dr.  Weir  Mitchell  has  yet 
produced.  A  very  close  acquaintance  with  the 
history  and  the  social  conditions  of  France 
during  the  Revolution,  and  with  the  topog- 
raphy of  Old  Paris,  must  have  preceded  the 
making  of  it,  but  the  learning  is  skilfully  used, 
and  never  obtruded.  Frangois  was  a  found- 
ling and  a  chorister  of  Notre  Dame,  to  whom 
orderly  life  was  made  intolerable.  When  his 
voice  broke,  and  he  was  threatened  with  the 
imprisonment  of  a  monastery,  he  took  to  the 
wild  life  of  the  streets,  and  fought  for  his  own 
hand — for  others,  too:  he  was  a  good-hearted 
vagabond.  It  is  a  novel  thing  to  have  a  revo- 
lutionary story  told  from  the  point  of  view  of 
an  irresponsible  rascal,  who  cared  little  for 
either  party,  though  his  instincts  were  Royal- 
ist, but  who  liked  crowds  and  street  riots  be- 
cause purses  were  loosely  held  then.  Violence 
was  abhorent  to  his  easy-going,  kindly,  if  quite 
non-moral  nature.  He  would  have  let  politics 
alone,  but  politics  were  of  a  meddling  temper 
in  those  days,  and  even  the  poor  thief,  con- 
jurer, and  fencing-master — for  he  rose  to  that, 
and  did  not  even  stop  there — had  to  hold  the 
staircase  of  a  chateau  against  a  mob,  was  a 
suspect,  and  was  imprisoned,  amongst  aristo- 
crats, too,  by  a  pleasant  irony  of  fate.  His  ir- 
repressible gaiety  carried  him  through  strange 
passes  in  his  life,  and  the  triumph  of  the  book 
is  that  in  the  alleged  gaiety  of  Francois  we 
really  believe:  we  are  infected  by  it.  The 
lighter  side  of  a  tragic  time  has  never  been  so 
successfully  touched  before. 

TO  ARMS !  Being:  some  passajires  from  the  Early  Life 
of  Allan  Oliphant,  Chirurg^eon,  written  by  himself, 
now  set  fortn  for  the  first  time  by  Andrew  Balfour, 
and  illustrated  by  Cecil  W.  Qainnell.  Boston:  L.  C. 
Page  St  Co.    $1.50. 

There  are  close  on  three  hundred  and  fifty 
pages  in  Mr.  Balfour's  narrative,  and  to  say 
that  each  contains  an  adventure  would  be  to 
describe  meagrely  the  liberality  of  his  plan  and 
the  profuseness  of  his  matter.  Even  Dumas, 
the  prodigal,  would  have  spread  the  stuff  of 
this  single  novel,  had  he  used  it.  over  several 
books.  We  confess  to  having  been  much  ex- 
hausted by  To  Arms!  even  while  we  heartily 
admired  the  energy  and  the  reckless  generosity 
of  the  writer.  After  all,  it  is  not  a  complaint 
we  are  often  tempted  to  make,  and  it  contains 
much  to  praise;  for  it  means  that  Mr.  Balfour 
has  spared  neither  time,  nor  pains,  nor  in- 
genuity to  fifive  his  hero  a  really  interesting 
career,  if  it  was  beyond  his  power  to  make 
him  an  interesting  person.  We  should  fill 
several  of  these  columns  if  we  were  to  give 


a  mere  inventory  of  the  adventures  and  dan- 
gers which  his  luckless  young  surgeon  is 
made  to  go  through;  perils  by  land  and 
water,  from  rebels,  from  body-snatchers, 
from  public  and  private  foes,  from  fair  ladies 
and  common  murderers,  among  Cowgate 
mobs  and  in  Paris  prisons.  Allan  is  a  most 
agile,  a  many-jointed  puppet,  if  he  is  only  a 
puppet.  But  Mr.  Balfour  is  alive,  though  his 
hero  is  not;  and  he  will  live  to  do  something 
more  humanly  interesting  some  day. 

MORE  CARGOES.    By  W.  W.  Jacobs.    New  York: 
F.  A.  Stokes  Company.    $1.25. 

What  can  one  say  of  More  Cargoes  that  one 
did  not  say  of  Many  Cargoes?  The  stories  are 
similar,  and  they  are  as  good.  Mr.  Jacobs 
knows  his  old  friends  the  skippers  and  the 
mates  in  their  every  aspect;  and  he  has  such 
a  winning,  genial  way  with  him  that  they  let 
themselves  go,  show  their  individuality  in  all 
its  corners,  play  the  buffoon  and  the  lover, 
and  all  their  various  parts  without  shyness  or 
reserve.  The  humours  of  the  little  river  and 
coasting  craft  were  never  so  understandcd 
before.  The  stories  are  irresistibly  funny, 
and  wonderfully  varied,  though  to  read  half 
a  score  or  so,  one  after  the  other,  is  to  lose 
some  of  the  effect  of  each.  Keep  the  book 
by  you,  and  it  will  brighten  many  dull  hours, 
and  hit  the  fancy  of  the  idle,  irresponsible 
ones. 

THE  HOUSE  OF  HIDDEN  TREASURE.     By  Max- 
well  Gray.    New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.    $z.ocx 

The  House  of  Hidden  Treasure  has  in  some 
respects  the  manner  of  an  older  day.  It  is 
solid  in  workmanship,  elaborate  in  plot;  the 
villain  is  of  the  good  old  school,  and  inter, 
cepts  letters,  poisons  the  minds  of  friends, 
sets  his  enemy  afloat  in  a  leaky  boat,  and  acts 
in  all  things  according  to  the  best  traditions 
of  his  class.  Yet  the  book  gains  rather  than 
loses  by  its  old-fashioned  flavour.  There  is 
a  degree  of  gravity — even  of  primness — ^which 
sits  gratefully  upon  Miss  Tuttiett.  Flippancy 
does  not  become  her.  She  is  at  her  best 
when  serious.  And  yet  there  is  no  lack  of 
vivacity  in  the  story,  though  it  finds  its  most 
successful  expression,  not  directly  in  the  writ- 
er's propria  persona,  but  through  a  particu- 
larly lively  heroine,  who,  by  a  rigorous  appli- 
cation of  her  favourite  motto,  '  De  faudact, 
de  Vaudace,  et  toujours  de  Faudacc''  alternately 
fascinates  and  exasperates  her  friends.  No 
book  could  be  dull  with  Grace  Dorrien  in  it. 
even  were  the  other  characters  less  interest- 
ing and  the  situation  less  striking  than  these. 
The  reader  cannot  but  yield  to  her  charm, 
and  long  and  involved  as  the  plot  is,  she  com- 
pels his  interest  to  the  end.  The  closing 
pages  are  deeply  pathetic — not  disappointing 
— for  the  ending  is  the  only  appropriate  part. 
No  other  would  have  been  satisfactory.  Grace 
could  not  have  taken  a  new  role  after  creat- 
ing for  herself  that  of  "Hidden  Treasure"  in 
the  Old  House. 
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THROUGH  ASIA.      By   Sven   Hedin.       Illustrated. 
New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers,    a  vols.    $10.00. 

Right  in  the  heart  of  Asia,  where  Britain, 
Russia  and  China  stretch  encroaching  fingers 
towards  a  possible  meeting,  lies  the  mys- 
terious tract  of  country  passed  over  in  half  a 
page  in  our  geography  books,  and  omitted, 
except  in  vague  and  general  outline,  from  our 
atlases.  It  is  a  region  about  which  people 
have  inquired  little.  North  and  South  have 
been  eagerly  explored;  the  Pole  and  Sahara 
are  brought,  so  to  speak,  to  our  doors.  But 
the  centuries  have  passed  with  but  few  at- 
tempts to  penetrate  the  core  of  the  mysterious 
East.  There  is  something  about  the  very 
name  of  Khotan,  of  the  Pamirs,  of^Mus-tagh- 
ata,  which  tickles  the  imagination,  and  we 
confess  to  something  of  a  superstitious  thrill 
in  opening  Dr.  Sven  Hedin's  book.  For  if 
the  hidden  Lama  is  to  be  unveiled,  surely  we 
have  a  right  to  expect  portents.  But  what 
do  we  find?  That  Dr.  Hedin  visited  the 
Temple  of  the  Ten  Thousand  Images  and 
"had  tea"  with  the  "Living  Buddhal"  Yet 
that  was  a  mere  incident,  disposed  of  in  a  few 
lines  of  a  book  whose  every  page  is  alive  with 
serious  interest. 

Dr.  Hedin  has  plenty  of  humour,  and  of 
good  humour,  but  his  book  is  one  to  be  taken 
seriously.  He  has  traversed  thousands  of 
miles  where  no  European  had  ever  before  set 
foot;  his  adventures  and  experiences  have 
been  in  themselves  extraordinary,  and  his  dis- 
coveries of  far-reaching  importance;  but  per- 
haps the  charm  of  the  book  lies,  as  much  as 
anywhere  else,  in  the  writer's  art  of  telling 
his  story  simply  and  unaffectedly  and  of  keep- 
ing the  warm  human  interest  alive  from  first 
to  last.  We  have  never  read  a  more  fasci- 
nating or  a  more  thrilling  travel  book.  The 
descriptions  of  the  various  attempts  to  scale 
the  Mus-tagh-ata,  of  the  wonderful  scenic  ef- 
fects, of  the  mental  and  physical  sensations  of 
the  traveller,  and  the  grand  invincibility  of 
the  Father  of  the  Ice  Mountains,  are  enough 
to  set  the  nerves  a-tingling  in  the  bare  read- 
ing. Here  are  a  few  of  the  writer's  own  sen- 
tences, sufficient  to  show  his  style  and  de- 
scriptive power.  At  a  height  of  20,660  feet 
above  the  sea  he  has  stepped  out  to  see  the 
full  moon  rise. 

A  dead  silence  everywhere— not  an  echo  from  the 
opposite  wall  of  rock.  The  attenuated  air  was  inert;  it 
needed  an  avalanche  to  make  it  vibrate.  The  breath- 
ing^ of  the  yaks  was  visible,  but  not  audible.  The 
animals  stood  silent  and  motionless,  as  if  they,  too, 
were  under  the  witchinsr  spell  of  the  night.  The 
clouds  flitted  noiselessly  by.  The  moon  seemed  to  be 
gazing  down  fixedly  upon  the  insignificant  mortal 
who  had  had  the  audacity  to  defy  one  of  the  mountain 
giantR  of  the  world.  A  curious  feeling  of  being  at  a 
vast  distance  from  the  earth  took  possession  of  me  It 
was  difiicult  to  realise  that  the  four  continents  lay  ac- 
tually below  my  feet;  and  that  a  girdle  drawn  round 
the  earth  at  the  level  where  I  then  stood  would  cut  oft 
only  the  tops  of  a  very  few  mountains  in  Asia  and 
South  America.  I  realised  more  forcibly  than  ever 
man's  littleness  as  compared  with  the  inconceivable 
magnitude  of  creation.  I  seemed  to  be  standing  on 
the  confines  of  space— cold,  silent,  boundless. 


And  then  he  shows  the  reverse  of  the 
medal : 

Islam  Bai  and  Yehim  Bai  were  sitting  in  their  fur 
coat&  as  near  to  the  dying  embers  as  they  could  get, 
uttering  never  a  word.  ...  It  was  a  long,  weari- 
some night,  which  seemed  as  if  it  never  would  end. 
None  of  us  could  get  a  moment's  sleep.  At  last, 
towards  morning,  I  fell  into  a  sort  of  dose,  but  was 
awakened  by  want  of  air. 

There  is  so  much  in  these  two  volumes  that 
it  is  useless  to  attempt  to  analyse  the  con- 
tents in  detail.  By  caravan,  camel,  yak,  or  on 
foot,  Dr.  Sven  Hedin  travelled  6,520  miles, 
2,020  of  which  was  fresh  ground.  Altogether, 
including  journeys  by  rail  or  carriage,  he  cov- 
ered 14,000  miles  during  these  four  strenuous 
years  between  1893-97.  His  scientific  labours 
were  unremitting.  Frozen  among  glaciers, 
scorched  in  arid  plains,  oppressed  with  head- 
ache in  the  rarefied  atmosphere  of  the  moun- 
tain tops,  parched  with  thirst  in  the  deserts, 
the  intrepid  explorer  never  omitted  to  record 
his  scientific  observations.  Between  the 
Bagrash-koll  in  the  north  and  the  Koko-shili 
Mountains  in  Tibet,  he  has  surveyed  an  enor- 
mous tract  of  new  country,  and  gathered  a 
mass  of  invaluable  material  now  being  worked 
out  in  the  Institute  at  Gotha  and  prepared  for 
publication  in  Petermann's  Mittheilungen. 

It  is  evident  throughout  the  whole  narrative 
— though  Dr.  Hedin  is  singularly  modest  in 
his  phrasing — that  his  own  qualifications  for 
his  task  have  been  of  the  highest.  Surely 
there  could  be  no  more  thrilling  story  than 
that  of  the  "Camp  of  Death,"  related  in  the 
closing  chapters  of  Volume  I.,  and  all  through 
it  is  evident  how  strong  must  have  been  his 
hold  upon  the  loyalty  and  affection  of  the  fol- 
lowers, how  dauntless  his  own  spirit,  how 
magnificent  his  physique  and  power  of  en- 
durance. It  is  rather  in  his  favour  than  other- 
wise that  he  was,  as  he  admits,  no  Nimrod, 
and  had  no  ambitions  in  the  direction  of  big 
game  shooting.  He  had  the  more  time  to  use 
pen  and  pencil,  and  his  readers  are  the  richer 
on  that  account.  For  there  is  hardly  a  page 
in  these  two  volumes  but  has  some  vigor- 
ous sketch  or  dainty  drawing,  and  all  are 
excellent. 

To  the  non-scientific  reader  the  assurance 
that  Dr.  Hedin  has  reserved  his  purely  scien- 
tific information  for  separate  and  later  publi- 
cation may  be  reassuring.  This  is  merely  the 
story  of  his  adventures,  and,  as  we  have  al- 
ready said,  it  is  full  of  human  interest  from 
beginning  to  end.  The  book  is  one  of  those 
that  one  sits  up  late  to  finish,  that  tempt  one 
to  forget  engagements  and  neglect  duties. 
These  are  its  dangers,  but  they  are  such  as 
most  of  us  willingly  brave.  Those  who  let 
the  book  pass  unread  will  have  missed  an  ex- 
ceptional pleasure. 

THE  LIFE  OF  HENRY  DRUMMOND.  By  George 
Adam  Smith.  New  York:  The  Doubleday  &  Mc- 
Clure  Co.    $3.00  net. 

It  was  a  chivalrous  thing  for  one  of  his 
closest  friends  to  undertake  to  write  the  life  of 
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Henry  Drummond.  Apart  from  all  the  inher- 
ent difficulties,  which  no  one  could  know 
better  than  he,  he  has  a  double  risk  to  face. 
On  the  one  hand  he  can  hardly  fail  to  disap- 
point others  who  stood  as  close  to  Drum- 
mond as  himself,  but  saw  perhaps  a  different 
facet  of  his  nature.  Each  of  them  may  say 
that  Dr.  Smith  has  failed  to  seize  and  present 
the  man  he  knew,  and  so  to  do  justice  to  this 
rare  personality.  On  the  other  hand  no 
friend  of  Drummond  could  write  about  him 
for  those  who  knew  him  not,  without  incur- 
ring suspicion  of  extravagance  or  adulation. 
Professor  Smith  has  been  so  well  aware  of  this 
last  danger  that  he  has  evidently  put  restraint 
upon  himself  to  display  the  flaws  in  logic  or  in 
science  which  have  been  detected  in  Drum- 
mond's  work  as  a  writer,  and  may  well  claim 
to  be  credited  with  the  same  candour  in  the 
rest  of  his  picture.  And  as  representing  the 
large  and  intermediate  class  of  those  who, 
though  not  of  his  most  intimate  friends,  both 
knew  him  and  loved  him,  the  present  writer 
gives  his  testimony  that  Dr.  Smith  has  suc- 
cessfully faced  the  difficulties  and  written  a 
life  of  Drummond  that  is  both  adequate  and 
just.  It  does  not  say  more  concerning  his 
wonderful  influence  and  the  almost  passionate 
loyalty  he  created  than  could  be  joyfully  con- 
firmed by  hundreds  of  men  throughout  the 
world. 

The  case  is  not  uncommon  where  a  man's 
friends  feel  sadly  that  neither  his  own  work 
nor  their  testimony  can  convey  to  the  world  a 
true  measure  of  his  greatness.  But  it  is  even 
peculiarly  so  in  regard  to  Henry  Drummond. 
This  was  a  necessary  consequence  of  the 
metier  he  adopted;  for  that  metier  was  friend- 
ship. He  was  in  the  profoundest  sense  of  the 
word  a  "minister."  A  man  had  only  to  need 
him  to  establish  a  claim  on  his  time,  sympathy 
and  service.  And  his  ministry  was  effective, 
oftentimes  healing,  just  because  it  was  differ- 
ent in  every  case.  He  "gave  himself  with  his 
gift"  with  a  fulness  which  was  sometimes 
overwhelming,  and  a  consistency  which  was 
sometimes  provoking.  One  longed  sometimes 
that  he  would  take — were  it  only  in  exchange. 
He  never  seemed  to  need — till  those  last  two 
years  when  he  needed  what  no  man  could  give 
him,  though  many  would  have  been  found  to 
say  of  him,  as  he  said  of  Elmslie,  "a  hundred 
of  us  ought  to  have  gone  before  him." 

Drummond,  therefore,  deserves  to  be  judged 
and  requires  to  be  known  through  the  testi- 
mony of  his  friends.  We  would  advise  any- 
one taking  up  this  book,  having  read  the  In- 
troduction, to  turn  at  once  to  Chapter  XII., 
the  story  of  the  Student  Movement  in  Edin- 
burgh, and  the  account  of  Drummond  given 
by  Mr.  Newman,  one  who  came  upon  him 
from  outside,  and  found  him  in  the  midst 
of  what  he  himself  felt  to  be  his  greatest  work. 
It  ought  to  startle  any  indolent  curiosity  into 
the  keenest  interest.  And  even  when  we  have 
gratefully  laid  down  this  book,  we  turn  again 
to  the  volume  entitled  The  Ideal  Life,  and  read 
in  the  Introduction  the  appreciation  of  the 
same  personality  from  two  other  points  of 
view. 

The  narrative  related  by  Dr.  Smith,  largely 
with  the  aid  of  letters  and  journals,  enhances 


our  impression  of  two  things  which  were 
most  remarkable  in  Drummond — the  singrular 
versatility  of  his  outward  life,  and  the  extraor- 
dinary tenacity  with  which  through  it  all  he 
pursued  a  single  and  a  spiritual  aim.  Was 
ever  a  brief  career  so  full  of  sensation,  of  what 
might  have  dazzled  a  man,  distracted  or  dis- 
sipated his  purpose?  At  twenty-three  a  re- 
ligious revivalist  on  whose  lips  thousands 
hung,  into  whose  ears  hundreds  poured  their 
confessions  of  sin  and  of  sorrow;  he  returns 
to  be  a  humble  student  of  Divinity.  At 
thirty-three  the  literary  hero  of  the  year,  his 
book  read  with  avidity  wherever  English  is 
spoken.  Avenues  open  before  him  in  all  di- 
rections— in  the  church,  in  politics,  in  science, 
in  society,  in  university  life.  He  looked  along 
each  of  them  and  said,  "That  is  not  what  I  am 
here  for."  He  put  aside  a  pressing  invitation 
from  Mr.  Gladstone  himself  to  enter  the 
House  of  Commons.  With  undivided  al- 
legiance he  gave  himself  to  the  work  of  help- 
ing men  as  opportunity  offered.  And  his 
tenacity  is  all  the  more  remarkable  that  his 
purpose  was  one  difficult  to  grasp  or  state, 
or  to  relate  to  any  definite  position,  one  which 
his  friends  must  have  felt,  and  possibly  he 
himself  in  certain  moods,  to  be  humbler  than 
the  best  of  which  he  was  capable.  And  yet  he 
did  his  work;  and  one  rises  from  the  perusal 
of  this  book  with  the  conviction  that  it  was 
the  work  he  was  called  to  do.  For  one  pic- 
tures the  countless  homes  under  every  sky  to 
which  this  volume  will  go,  to  quicken  mem- 
ories of  old  days  when  men  who  are  now  in 
the  forefront  of  life's  battle  hung  upon  his 
teaching,  and  learned  from  Drummond  the 
secret  of  how  to  save  their  lives  by  losing 
them. 

ROBERT  LOUIS  STEVENSON.  By  Margaret  Moyes 
Black.  Famous  Scots  Series.  New  York:  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons.    75  cts. 

This  little  book  is  sure  to  get  a  welcome. 
We  read  all  ^nat  is  written  about  Stevenson 
with  eagerness,  ever  hoping  for  fresh  lig^ht 
on  a  delightful  personality;  we  bear  with  repe- 
titions for  the  charm  of  their  subject.  It  was 
inevitable  that  a  monograph  on  him  should 
appear  among  the  "Famous  Scots,"  and  while 
waiting  Mr.  Colvin's  final  biography,  there  is 
no  reason  why  we  should  not  hear  the  tale 
of  his  life  and  work  from  whosoever  has 
watched  both  closely.  The  present  biographer 
saw  him  frequently  between  1869  and  1880, 
and  was  an  intimate  friend  of  his  family. 
From  the  beginning  of  her  acquaintance  with 
him,  before  he  was  yet  famous,  he  was  a  sym- 
pathetic and  interesting  personage  to  her.  It 
is  not  in  the  least  surprising  that  the  new 
narrative  matter  is  scanty.  So  many  personal 
recollections  have  appeared  that  if  there  is 
anything  important  left  to  glean  it  would  be 
only  fair  if  it  were  reserved  for  Mr.  Colvin. 
But  among  various  trifling,  not  therefore  un- 
welcome, new  glimpses,  we  find  one  more 
amusing  instance  of  Stevenson's  consistent  ill- 
luck  that  always,  in  his  younger  davs,  placed 
him  and  the  authorities  in  opposition.  The 
Inlaftd  Voyage  does  not  record  the  first  at- 
tempt on  his  liberty  by  the  minions  of  the  law. 
While  he  was  watching  a  snowball  fight,  be- 
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tween  the  Edinburgh  students  and  the  town 
lads,  from  a  ledge  above  the  college  quad- 
rangle, the  police  rushed  in,  and  made  as 
many  prisoners  as  they  could.  Stevenson  was, 
of  course,  a  most  eager  spectator,  and  in  his 
excitement  he  craned  his  neck  so  much  that 
he  slipped  from  his  perch  and  was  at  once 
captured.  It  needed  all  the  stray  coins  and 
the  watches  of  his^  friends  assembled  at  the 
police-station  to  bail  him  out  of  the  cells. 

To  his  lovable  nature,  to  the  graces  of  his 
character  and  mind,  full  justice  is  aone.  But  the 
real  Stevenson  does  not  appear.  Of  the  pungent 
flavour,  of  the  elfishness,  of  the  infinite  variety 
of  his  moods,  which  made  it  almost  impossi- 
ble to  distinguish  his  native  self  from  the  re- 
flections caught  by  his  sympathetic  mind,  of 
all  the  contradictoriness,  the  richness  that  Mr. 
Henley  hints  at  in  his  well-known  lines,  of  all 
that  marked  him  not  only  as  an  amiable  man, 
but  as  an  individual,  rare,  and  even  bizarre 
soul,  and  a  genius,  there  is  no  suggestion. 
Miss  Black  dislikes  The  Ebb  Tide  very  much — 
here  alone  she  ventures  adverse  criticism.  So 
she  ignores  the  writer  of  The  Ebb  Tide  and 
prefers  only  to  contemplate  him  who  made 
IVill  o'  the  Mill. 

Of  criticism  in  any  serious  sense  there  is 
none,  though  of  one  side  of  Stevenson's  liter- 
ary powers  Miss  Black  is  most  intelligently 
appreciative.  But  whether  from  the  fear  of 
oflfending,  or  modesty,  or  some  other  reason, 
there  is  no  real  distinction  made  between  his 
great  work  and  his  trifling.  The  Wrong  Box 
is  characterised  inaptly,  but  perhaps  pru- 
dently, as  *'quaint."  There  is  too  much  of 
this  kind  of  thing:  "The  tale  [The  Master  of 
Ballantrae]  is  one  of  unrelieved  horror,  but  it 
is  a  masterpiece  nevertheless,  and  it  has  had  a 
large  sale."  Even  without  presuming  to  give 
final  and  profound  judgments  of  Stevenson 
as  a  literary  artist,  it  would  have  interested  all 
readers  to  know  how  far  he  made  use  of  his- 
torical material  and  documents  in  his  ro- 
mances. The  trial  reports  on  which  Kidnapped 
is  founded,  are  not  difficult  to  get  at;  and 
some  indication  of  how  much  his  imagination 
worked  on  the  facts  and  the  personages  would 
have  been  useful  and  illuminating. 

Miss  Black  has,  in  fact,  emphasised  what- 
ever in  Stevenson  appealed  especially  to  her — 
his  grace,  his  unselfishness,  his  feminine 
delicacy;  and  we  would  not  have  a  word  of 
this  omitted.  There  was,  however,  another 
Stevenson,  not  less  delightful,  without  whom 
no  one  would  now  take  the  trouble  to  write 
books  with  his  name  at  the  top  of  them.  We 
need  not  be  ungrateful  for  an  incomplete 
memoir  so  affectionately  respectful  as  this, 
though  we  may  hold  that  honour  will  best  be 
done  to  a  mind  so  fastidious  as  his  by  the 
critic  whose  love  of  him  and  of  good  letters 
has  cast  out  all  fear  of  just  judgment. 

MEMOIRS  OF  THE  LIFE  AND  CORRESPONDENCE 
OF  HENRY  REEVE,  C.B.,  D.C.L.  Late  editor  of 
the  Edinburgh  Review.  By  J.  K.  Laughton.  M.  A. 
New  York:  Longmans,  Green  ft  Co.    a  vols.    $8.00. 

These  volumes  contain  much  interesting 
matter,  though  none  of  the  first  importance. 
Professor  Laughton,  one  of  Reeve's  staflF  on 
the  Edinburgh  Review,  and  well  known  for  his 
excellent   contributions   to   the  Dictionary  of 


National  Biography,  has  done  his  work  unob- 
trusively and  with  skill.  Occasionally,  per- 
haps, his  comments  are  marked  by  a  political 
rancour  which,  whether  just  or  not,  seems 
out  of  place  in  a  chronicle  like  this.  Reeve 
was  a  man  of  mediocre  ability,  who  used  his 
powers  and  opportunities  so  well  that  for 
many  years,  and  even  to  the  last,  he  was  a 
personage.  He  had  an  excellent  start  at  the 
beginning,  having  gone  to  school  at  Geneva, 
the  acquaintance  of  some  of  the  most  eminent 
foreign  statesmen  and  men  of  letters.  He 
must  have  been  a  good  friend,  for  in  several 
cases  these  acquaintanceships  developed  into 
intimacy,  and  in  very  few  were  they  entirely 
broken  oflf.  When  he  came  back  to  London 
in  early  manhood,  he  was  brought  into  con- 
tact with  many  of  the  best  people  in  the  liter- 
ary world.  His  good  fortune  was  crowned 
by  his  appointment  at  the  age  of  twenty-five 
as  a  Clerk  of  Appeals  to  the  Privy  Council. 
This  position  he  held  for  fifty  years,  having 
been  Registrar  since  the  creation  of  the  office 
in  1853.  With  such  excellent  vantage,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  he  found  a  literary  and 
journalistic  career  very  easy.  He  was  em- 
ployed by  the  great  editor  Delane  to  write  on 
foreign  politics  in  the  Titnes,  and  took  himself 
very  seriously,  as  was  the  manner  of  the  time. 
There  are  not  many  contributions  here  to  our 
scanty  knowledge  of  the  inner  history  of  the 
great  journal,  but  the  old  impression  of  De- 
lane's  ability  and  prescience  is  confirmed. 
Now  that  the  lives  of  Delane  and  Dasent  may 
be  given  up  as  hopeless,  we  should  have  been 
glad  if  these  volumes  had  been  more  fruitful. 
The  connection  with  the  Titnes  seems  to  have 
come  to  an  end  through  some  dispute  with 
Dasent,  although  we  note  that  Dasent  after- 
wards contributed  to  the  Edinburgh  Reznew. 
Reeve,  with  his  usual  good  luck,  was  ap- 
pointed editor  of  the  Edinburgh  in  succession 
to  Sir  George  Cornewall  Lewis,  and  held  the 
position  to  the  end  of  his  life.  This  task,  and 
the  editing  of  the  Greville  Memoirs,  were  his 
most  important  engagements. 

There  is  no  chronicle  here  of  the  history  of 
the  Edinburgh  Review  such  as  we  find  in  Mac- 
vey  Napier's  very  valuable  correspondence. 
Reeve  was  not  an  incompetent  editor,  but  he 
could  not  be  called  successful.  For  one  thing 
quarterly  reviews  were  declining,  though  the 
Quarterly  held  its  ground  much  better  than 
tht  Edinburgh  in  point  of  spirit  and  insight.  For 
another,  the  raison  d'etre  of  the  Edinburgh  was 
gone.  Reeve  was  hardly  a  Liberal  in  any  intel- 
ligible sense.  He  seems  to  have  been  always 
more  or  less  out  of  sympathy  with  Mr.  Glad- 
stone. The  two  Reviews  were  for  long  on  the 
same  side,  though  the  Edit^rgh  was  known 
as  Whig,  and  the  Quarterly  as  Conservative. 
To  Reeve  the  rise  in  progress  and  strength 
of  the  Unionist  party  would  have  been  in  the 
highest  degree  satisfactory,  and  those  who 
might  be  tempted  to  dispute  his  political  in- 
sight and  foresight  should  remember  that  he 
was  all  his  life  striving  for  this  end.  We 
are  told  that  he  did  not  welcome  casual  con- 
tributions, that  he  carefully  revised  proofs, 
and  re-wrote  passages  to  please  himself.  He 
seldom  decided  on  publishing  the  review  of  a 
book  which  he  had  not  himself  read,  and  he 
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objected  to  any  reviewer  who  had  already 
noticed  the  book  in  any  other  periodical. 
Mrs.  Oliphant  is  almost  the  only  outsider 
who  appears  in  those  pages.  Froude  was  a 
contributor,  and  Goldwin  Smith,  and  on  one 
occasion  at  least  Mr.  Gladstone.  Reeve  did 
not  bemoan  the  decline  in  the  Review,  in  fact 
he  did  not  seem  conscious  of  it.  All  the 
modern  methods  of  advertising  he  utterly  de- 
tested. That  his  literary  insight  remained 
keen  to  the  last  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  so 
great  a  firm  as  Messrs.  Longmans  employed 
him  so  late  as  1878  as  their  literary  adviser. 
This  arrangement  remained  in  force  until  the 
end  of  his  life.  We  gather  that  Reeve  was  a 
thorough  Broad  Churchman  of  the  school  of 
Arnold,  Tait.  and  Arthur  Stanley.  He  speaks 
of  the  "total  weakness  and  inconsistency  of 
the  Tractarians,  and  their  absolute  disloyalty 
to  the  Church  of  England."  He  died  peace- 
fully at  the  great  age  of  eighty-two,  after  a 
full,  happy,  and  serviceable  life. 

TEN  DRAWINGS  IN  CHINATOWN.  By  Ernest  C. 
Peixotto.  With  certain  observations  by  Robert 
Howe  Fletcher.    San   Francisco:  A.  M.  Robertson, 

"Written  by  an  American,  illustrated  by  an 
American,  printed  in  California,  bound  in 
California" — surely  patriotism  cannot  go  fur- 
ther than  that.  Mr.  Peixotto's  Ten  Drawings 
in  Chinatown,  of  which  only  750  copies  have 
been  printed,  has  a  most  delightful  and  allur- 
ing appearance  in  the  beautiful,  artistic  style 
which  Mr.  Robertson  has  given  the  book. 
Evidently  what  Mr.  Peixotto  has  tried  to  do 
is  to  make  his  Chinese  scenes  and  characters 
faithful  to  life,  and  we  think  that  he  has  suc- 
ceeded much  better  than  the  local  artist 
usually  does.  Tlie  Eastern  artist  insists,  as  a 
rule,  upon  having  the  Oriental  conform  to 
certain  mannerisms  or  tricks  of  style  of  his 
own,  with  the  result  of  making  the  Celestial 
something  that  is  not  of  this  world.  Mr. 
Peixotto  has  taken  street,  balcony,  and  mar- 
ket scenes;  a  bit  of  a  procession  and  a  funeral; 
an  old  fruit-vender;  an  actor  and  a  young  girl. 
Into  the  scenes  he  has  introduced  just  enough 
detail  to  bring  out  the  barbaric  East,  but  he 
has  never  overloaded  his  picture.  The  market 
picture  suggests  many  things  to  one  who  is 
familiar  with  Chinese  life;  to  one  who  is  not, it 
gives  a  perfect  idea  of  the  architecture  of  the 
quarter  and  of  a  most  significant  feature  of 
every-day  life.  The  bit  of  Rag  Alley  is  won- 
derfully strong  in  detail.  The  face  of  the  old 
Chinese  woman  standing  before  the  apples  on 
the  stand  is  absolutely  true,  and  the  same 
fidelity  is  shown  in  the  face  of  the  young  girl. 
The  tendency  of  most  artists  is  to  idealise  the 
faces  of  Chinese  children.  Here  we  have  the 
heavy,  slanting  eyes,  the  flat  nose,  the  ugly  ful- 
ness of  the  cheeks,  and  the  sensual  mouth — 
just  the  face  that  may  be  seen  any  day  in 
Chinatown.  The  scene  from  the  procession  is 
beautifully  done,  as  is  also  the  front  of  the 
joss-house.  In  a  word,  these  pictures  are  well 
worth  careful  study,  for  they  are  genuine  con- 
tributions to  our  knowledge  of  the  Chinese. 

Lieutenant  Fletcher,  who  is  known  for  his 
short  stories  of  California  life,  has  witten  a 
sketch  of  the  picturesque  features  of  San 
Francisco's  Chinatown.     He  has  not  atempted 


to  be  statistical  or  to  overload  his  sketch 
with  facts,  but  he  has  succeeded  in  g^iving  a 
g^raphic  as  well  as  a  truthful  picture  of  the  way 
the  Oriental  transforms  commonplace  old 
.stores  and  residences,  and  makes  them  appear 
like  bits  of  old  Canton  or  Shanghai.  He 
treats  Chinese  life  with  delicacy,  also,  for  he 
.suggests  how  impossible  it  is  for  us  to  see 
with  Chinese  eyes  and  to  realise  the  differ- 
ence in  mental  attitude  between  the  Celestial, 
with  his  reverence  for  gods  and  family  and 
his  entire  absence  of  humour,  and  the  Ameri- 
can, with  his  painful  lack  of  reverence  and  his 
highly  developed  sense  of  humour. 

Mr.  Peixotto's  drawings  are  mounted  on 
boards,  and  are  loose  in  a  portfolio.  The  lat- 
ter is  bound  in  pale-green  boards  and  tied 
with  green  ribbon. 

W.  V.'S  GOLDEN  LEGEND.  A  Child's  Rook  of  Sftinti^ 
By  William  Canton.  New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  A  Co. 
fi.50. 

These  are  pages,  daintily  composed,  quaintly 
lighted  up  with  bright  and  gleaming  phan- 
toms, out  of  a  world  now  seemingly  gone 
from  us,  which  the  Monk  Felix  might  have 
read,  and,  in  some  sort,  written.  They  take 
us  into  the  dim  forest,  among  legends,  myths, 
parables,  the  tender,  severe,  suggestive,  haunt- 
mg  Aberglaube,  which  has  sprung  up  round 
the  Catholic  church,  and  cannot  die  until 
poetry  itself  shall  be  extinct.  We  hope  it  will 
find  its  way  into  the  hands  of  many  children. 
One  little  girl  we  know,  something  like  the 
W.  V.  who  is  our  author's  companion,  who 
will  take  huge  delight  in  all  the  stories  of 
"Golden  Apples  and  Roses  Red;"  in  **The 
Dream  of  the  White  Lark,"  and  "The  Little 
Bedesman  of  Christ;"  and  **The  Guardians  of 
the  Door;"  but  who  will  shrink  and  be  just 
frightened,  but  will  read  on,  when  she  comes 
to  "The  Seven  Years  of  Seeking,"  and  will 
pursue  in  her  sleep,  with  dread  and  astonish- 
ment, the  adventures  of  Rheinfrid  through 
many  worlds.  They  are  lovely  stories;  nor 
could  they  be  more  charmingly  told. 

We  praise  Mr.  Canton's  style,  though  a  lit- 
tle too  soft  here  and  there;  and  his  manipula- 
tion of  the  Latin,  which  has  so  thrilling  an 
effect;  and  his  sympathetic  tone,  as  free  from 
adulation  as  from  the  bitter  taste  of  Puritan- 
ism. And  in  view  of  certain  charges  and  a 
quarrel  that  is  always  breaking  out — as  though 
Catholic  instincts  favoured  harsh  treatment 
of  our  brethren,  the  lower  creation — we  would 
beg  even  serious  persons  to  look  at  **Thc 
Story  of  the  Lost  Brother."  That  is  our 
theology  which  they  will  find  there,  the  mild 
doctrine  and  gentle  practice  of  St.  Kieran  of 
Saighir,  St.  Francis,  St.  Columba,  St.  Malo, 
St.  Meinrad,  St.  Kentigern,  and  all  the  saints; 
as  it  is  written  in  the  Book  of  the  Prophet 
Hosea,  **In  that  day  will  I  make  a  covenant 
for  them  with  the  beasts  of  the  field,  and  with 
the  fowls  of  heaven,  and  with  the  creeping 
things  of  the  ground."  The  Saint  is  always  a 
second  Adam;  his  world  round  about  him  is 
Paradise,  the  garden  of  God;  and  he  names 
the  creatures  one  by  one,  and  knows  them 
severally;  and  for  them,  too.  in  his  neighbour- 
hood there  is  peace.  Mr.  Canton  has  learned 
su  much  from  the  Golden  Legend;  there  are 
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Catholics  who  seem  to  require,  now  and  then, 
that  they  should  be  put  in  mind  of  what  their 
own  saints  have  taught  them. 

IN  THE  REPUBLIC  OF  LETTERS.     By  W.  Macnelle 
Dixon.    New  York:  Charles  Scribner "8  Sons.    $1.25. 

Professor  Dixon  is  highly  competent  to 
speak  on  modern  books  and  writers.  He  has 
brought  to  bear  on  them  a  well-trained,  well- 
furnished  mind;  he  treats  of  them  with  due 
seriousness,  and  yet  with  a  sense  that  litera- 
ture had  a  long  and  glorious  day  before  the 
lamps  and  candles  of  our  age  were  lighted. 
His  attitude  is  always  dignified  and  fair;  and 
his  taste  sound  in  the  main  and  liberal.  But 
different  classes  of  readers  will  judge  the  book 
very  diflferently.  Something  of  the  profes- 
sional habit  clings  to  him,  surely;  for  these 
essays  on  Matthew  Arnold,  on  the  De  Veres, 
on  Meredith,  both  as  poet  and  novelist,  seem 
to  stop  short  when  they  have  instructed  us  in 
the  main  facts  of  the  writer's  style  and  meth- 
ods. Thus,  they  are  excellent  as  introductions 
to  Arnold  and  Meredith;  but  old  familiar 
friends  of  these  will  not  find  much  to  startle 
them  into  new  readings  or  reawaken  a  fresh 
interest.  Professor  Dixon  writes  like  a  sen- 
sible, intelligent,  cultivated  man,  and  says  a 
deal  that  is  useful,  and  not  a  little  that  is  ob- 
vious. Occasionally,  we  think,  he  makes  mis- 
takes. He  dwells,  for  instance,  far  too  much 
on  the  intellectual  interest  of  Mr.  Meredith's 
poetry.  We  do  not  think  he  knows  the  best 
of  the  poetry  of  the  day,  such  as  it  is,  if  he 
only  derives  hope  for  the  future  from  Barrack- 
Roam  Ballads.  We  cannot  follow  him  at  all  in 
the  burning  admiration  which  he  pours  en  the 
chill,  meritorious  work  of  the  De  Veres,  whom 
he  seems  to  rank  with  the  great  masters. 
But  we  have  admired  much  of  his  clearly 
worded  comments,  and  those  on  Mr.  Mere- 
dith's fiction  are  exceptionally  good.  In  that 
essay  is  contained  the  best  bit  of  criticism  in 
the  volume.  **Mr.  Meredith  shows  us  the 
human  heart,  but  we  are  not  convinced  that 
his  knowledge,  as  he  would  seemingly  have 
us  believe,  has  really  been  derived  from  a 
study  of  it  under  the  microscope.  He  knows 
it  instinctively,  but  displays  it  otherwise  than 
he  has  actually  learned  it.  He  has  acquired 
his  knowledge  in  one  way;  he  is  for  having  us 
acquire  it  in  another."  That  shrewd,  luminous 
remark  seems  to  lift  the  whole  book  into  a 
higher  rank. 

IDEALS  FOR  GIRLS.    By  the  Rev.  H.  R.  Hawels. 
New  York:  M.  P.  Mansfield. 

The  chapters  of  this  book  form  a  series  of 
talks  in  which  Mr.  Hawcis,in  a  bland,  paternal 
way,  discourses  of  various  types  of  girls  to 
whom  he,  for  the  sake  of  greater  concrete- 
ness,  gives  names,  telling  Constance, for  exam- 
ple, that  she  will  never  Irarn  to  play  the 
violin  because  she  has  stiff  fmgers.  and  "red. 
bony  elbows  tliat  stick  out";  informing  Emily 


that  she  must  not  be  "too  grand  to  be  good- 
natured";  and  warning  Clarisse  (v^larisse  is 
good),  that  the  manners  of  ladies  on  the  road 
are  apt  to  become  *'horsey  and  brusque." 
Probably  neither  Constance  nor  Emily  nor 
Clarisse  will  greatly  relish  this  information, 
but  Jessie  will  be  pleased,  because  Mr.  Haweis 
frankly  tells  her  that  she  is  one  of  those  girls 
who  are  bound  to  marry  young.  And  when 
he  earnestly  urges  Aggie,  who  is  a  bride,  that 
she  must  let  her  husband  go  out  alone  at 
night  for  a  stroll  on  the  Boulevard,  when  they 
visit  Paris,  and  must  never  object  to  his 
smoking  a  pipe,  probably  Mr.  Aggie  will  think 
that  Mr.  Haweis  is  a  good  and  thoughtful 
man.  Altogether  we  have  greatly  enjoyed 
this  book, — not  perhaps  in  quite  the  spirit 
that  Mr.  Haweis  would  approve,  but  still  we 
have  enjoyed  it. 

THE  KNIGHTS  OF  THE  ROUND  TABLE.  By  Wil- 
Ham  Henry  Frost.  Illustrated.  New  York:  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons.    $i.so. 

There  are  certain  classes  of  stories  that  ap- 
peal to  all  young  people;  there  are  other 
classes  that  appeal  to  very  many.  In  the 
former  division  are  Bible  stories,  ghost 
stories,  and  certain  of  the  literary  classics  in 
a  simplified  form— the  Arabian  Nights,  Gul- 
liver* s  Travels,  and  Robinson  Crusoe  for  exam- 
ple. To  the  second  group  belong  among 
others,  the  stories  of  the  Arthurian  cycle. 
Some  of  these  are  given  in  the  present  vol- 
ume, being  worked  in  as  parts  of  the  narrative 
of  a  journey  which  the  author  with  his  wife 
and  daughter  (at  least  we  suppose  them  to 
have  been  his  wife  and  daughter)  made 
through  that  part  of  England  with  which 
the  legends  of  Arthur  and  Gawain  and 
Launcelot  and  Elaine  and  Guinevere  are  lo- 
cally associated.  The  stories  are  well  selected 
for  their  purpose  and  well  told,  but  we  fancy 
that  most  of  their  readers  would  just  as  soon 
have  taken  their  theme  neat,  and  not  mixed  up 
with  the  itinerary  of  the  author,  and  "Helen" 
and  "Helen's  mother.'*  The  illustrations  by 
Sydney  Richmond  Burleigh  are  interesting 
and  attractive. 

PICTURES    OP  TRAVEL,   and    other  poems.      By 
Mackenzie  Bell.    Boston:  Little,  Brown  ft  Co.    $1.35. 

There  is  less  of  distinctly  local  colouring  in 
this  second  series  of  Travel  Pictures  than  in 
those  contained  in  Sf>ring*s  Immortality.  And 
the  sentiments  as  well  as  the  descriptions  are 
vaguer.  More  picturesque  in  plan  is  "The 
Battle  Pause,"  imaginary  visions  of  home 
scenes  that  pass  through  the  minds  of  soldiers 
— French,  English  and  Scottish— during  a  lull 
at  Waterloo.  The  supposed  musings  of  the 
boy  Coleridge  to  himself,  and  those  of  the 
boy  Chatterton,  are  interesting  attempts;  but 
Mr.  Bell  is  not  seen  at  his  best  in  this  new 
volume. 
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EASTERN  LETTER 

New  York,  January  2,  i8:)9. 

The  rush  and  confusion  of  the  hoHday  sea- 
son are  now  over  and  evcrvone  is  asking, 
"Did  you  do  a  good  trade?'  It  is  pleasant 
to  note  in  most  instances  an  affirmative  an- 
swer. All  classes  of  literature  which  might 
in  any  way  be  used  for  presents  were  in  great 
demand,  and  it  is  difficult  to  pick  titles  for 
particular  mention,  l^he  Days  Work  prob- 
ably kept  its  place  as  leader  in  point  of  sale, 
but  was  closely  seconded  by  Penelope  s  Pro- 
gress, which  improved  greatly  iir  popularity 
as  Christmas  drew  near.  The  Battle  of  the 
Strong,  David  Harum,  The  Adventures  of  Fran- 
cois, Gloria  Mundi,  The  Red  Axe,  and  The 
Honourable  Peter  Stirling,  were  other  volumes 
of  fiction  which  sold  largely  during  the  month. 

The  Cuban  and  Porto  Rican  Campaigns,  by 
Richard  Harding  Davis,  a  new  publication  of 
the  month,  was  most  in  demand  among  a 
numerous  list  of  works  on  subjects  connected 
with  the  recent  war.  Others  worthy  of  men- 
tion in  this  class  are:  The  Santiago  Campaign, 
by  Gen.  Wheeler;  Our  Navy  in  War  With 
Spain,  by  John  R.  Spears,  and  A  Short  His- 
tory of  the  War  With  Spain,  by  Marrion  Wil- 
cox. 

Juveniles    were,    as    might    have    been    ex- 

Sected,  extremely  popular,  and  Laura  E. 
Jchards's  books,  the  Henty  Books,  The 
Birds'  Christmas  Carol,  With  Dewey  at  Manila. 
The  Story  of  Little  Jane  and  Me,  and  Witch 
Winnie  in  Spain  were  especially  saleable. 

Gibson's  Sketches  and  Cartoons  had  a  large 
sale,  and  the  other  volumes  of  illus. rations  on 
the  market  were  in  good  demand.  Illustrated 
editions  of  The  Fair  God,  Tfie  Clwir  Invisible, 
The  Pilgrim's  Progress,  and  Ave  Roma  Im- 
mortalis,  proved  attractive  for  gift  purposes. 

The  recent  books  on  Bismnrck,  With 
Kitchener  at  Khartum,  by  G.  W.  Steevcns,  and 
The  Story  of  the  Revolution,  by  Henry  Cabot 
Lodge,  although  brought  out  very  bte,  «nt 
once  came  into  demand.  Northward,  by  Peary; 
Through  Asia,  by  Sven  Hedin,  and  In  the  For- 
bidden Land,  by  Henry  Savage  Landor,  were 
representative  works  of  travel  that  sold  well. 

The  Butterfly  Book,  by  W.  J.  Holland; 
Home  Life  in  Colonial  Days,  by  Alice  Morse 
Earle;  Peeps  at  People,  by  John  Kendrick 
Bangs;  Wild  Animals  I  Have  Known,  by 
Ernest  Seton  Thompson,  and  Miss  America, 
by  Alexander  Black,  were  other  books  of 
varying  interest  much  in  request. 

The  customary  misfortune  and  annoyance 
of  having  some  of  the  most  popular  titles 
run  out  of  print  was  again  noticeable.  Red 
Rock,  The  Little  Minister  (Maude  Adams  edi- 
tion), OW  Chester  Tales,  Wild  Eelin  and  Miss 
America,  were  the  chief  offenders  in  this  re- 
spect. 

The  dramatised  novels  continue  to  take  a 
prominent  place  in  the  list  of  popular  books 


of  the  day,  and  there  is  a  ready  sale  for 
Tlie  Christian,  Cyrano  de  Bergerac,  A  Lady  of 
Quality,  Lady  Ursula  and  The  Little  Mintster. 

The  year  just  closed,  although  one  of  some 
uncertainty,  proved  to  be  a  successful  one, 
judged  from  reports  generally  as  to  the  num- 
ber and  character  ot  publications,  and  the 
amount  of  business  done,  and  while  trade 
will  now  materially  decrease,  there  is  every 
indication  of  continued  activity  in  all  depart- 
ments of  the  book  market  for  the  coming^ 
months. 

The  following  are  the  most  popular  books 
of  recent  sales: 

The  Day's  Work.  By  Rudyard  Kipling^. 
$1.50. 

Penelope's  Progress.  By  Kate  Doug^las 
Wiggin.     $1.25. 

Red  Rock.     By  T.  Nelson  Page.     $1.50. 

The  Cuban  and  Porto  Rican  Campaigns. 
By  Richard  Harding  Davis.    $1.50. 

Cyrano  de  Bergerac.  By  Edmond  Ros- 
tand.   50  cents  and  $1.00. 

The  Christian.  By  Hall  Caine.  Paper,  50 
cents;  cloth,  $1.50. 

The  Little  Minister.  By  J.  M.  Barrie. 
$1.00  and  $2.50. 

The  Battle  of  the  Strong.  By  Gilbert 
Parker.    $1.50. 

The  Adventures  of  Frangois.  By  S.  Weir 
Mitchell.    $1.50. 

David  Harum.  By  Edward  Noyes  Wescott. 
$1.50. 

Home  Life  in  Colonial  Days.  By  Alice 
Morse  Earle.    $2.50. 

Gloria  Mundi.     By  Harold  Frederic.    $1.50. 

Sketches  and  Cartoons.  By  Charles  Dana 
Gibson.    $5.00. 

Ave  Roma  Immortalis.  By  F.  Marion 
Crawford.    $6.00  net. 

The  Choir  Invisible.  By  James  Lane  Allen. 
Illustrated.    $2.50. 


WESTERN  LETTER      ' 

Chicago,  January  2,  1899. 

Despite  the  depressing  influences  which 
prevail  from  time  to  time,  and  operate  to  re- 
tard business,  the  year  which  has  closed  has 
been  a  successful  one.  The  war  was,  of 
course,  the  most  disturbing  factor,  but  hap- 
pily it  closed  in  time  to  allow  business  con- 
ditions to  adjust  themselves  before  the  holi- 
day season  opened,  and  the  increase  of  trade 
since  has  more  than  compensated  for  the 
temporary  check. 

For  an  uneven  year,  the  so-called  notable 
books  were  remarkable  for  their  evenness  in 
the  matter  of  sales,  most  of  them  selling  prac- 
tically as  anticipated.  Nothing  sensational 
appeared,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  Cyr- 
ano de  Bergerac.  In  fact,  a  little  above  medi- 
ocrity seems  to  be  the  most  fitting  expression 
in  describing  the  books  of  1898. 
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December  was  a  busy  month  for  every- 
body, and  sales  of  the  leading  books  ran  into 
large  numbers.  Purchases,  however,  were, 
as  a  rule,  small,  and  large  sales  were  infre- 
quent. The  illustrated  books  and  special  edi- 
tions made  expressly  for  the  holiday  trade 
went  fairly  well — some  of  them  at  least — but 
it  is  evident  that  trade  in  this  class  of  books 
is  declining  each  year.  The  books  most  in 
request  nowadays  for  holiday  presents  are, 
first,  the  leading  works  of  fiction,  and  then 
the  most  prominent  of  the  current  works  of 
history,  biography,  travel,  etc. 

Cyrano  de  Bergerac  continues  to  be  the  book 
of  the  hour,  and  has  been  the  most-talked-of 
book  in  the  West  published  during  i8p8. 

The  Cuban  and  Porto  Rican  Campaigns,  by 
Richard  Harding  Davis,  and  With  Kitchener 
to  Khartum,  by  G.  W.  Steevens,  met  with  an 
excellent  holiday  sale,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  they  were  published  but  a  short  time 
before  Christmas. 

Kipling's  The  Days  Work  was  by  far  the 
most-called-for  book  last  month,  and  led  the 
sales  of  popular  books  by  a  large  margin. 
Next  on  the  list  came,  as  in  November,  The 
Battle  of  the  Strong,  which  was  succeeded  by 
Mr.  Dooley:  In  Peace  and  in  War.  The  num- 
ber sold  of  each  of  these  books,  and  of  Pene- 
lope*s  Progress,  which,  by  the  way,  has  been 
one  of  the  most  successful  books  of  the  year, 
was  unusually  large. 

Of  the  illustrated  holiday  books,  Ave  Roma 
Immortalis  was  the  favourite,  Gibson's 
Sketches  and  Cartoons  coming  next.  Others 
in  their  class  that  sold  well  were  In  the  Forest 
of  Arden,  by  Hamilton  W.  Mabie;  The  Story 
of  the  Revolution,  by  Henry  Cabot  Lodge;  the 
illustrated  edition  of  The  Choir  Invisible,  and 
the  Maude  Adams  edition  of  The  Little  Minis- 
ter. Last  to  be  mentioned,  but  not  least,  was 
the  new  illustrated  edition  of  The  Pilgrim's 
Progress,  which,  had  it  been  published  earlier, 
would  have  sold  to  a  larger  extent  than  it  did. 

Busch's  Memoirs  of  Bismarck  was  the  lead- 
ing work  in  biography  and  memoirs,  and  then 
came  Justin  McCarthy's  Life  of  Gladstone. 
In  history.  Mrs.  Latimer's  new  volume.  My 
Scrap  Book  of  the  French  Revolution,  was  the 
most  conspicuous,  and  in  travel  and  adven- 
ture the  work  most  in  request  was  Landor's 
In  the  Forbidden  Land. 

Humorous  books  were  in  good  request, 
especially  Fables  for  the  Frivolous,  by  G.  W. 
Carryl;  The  Bashful  Earthquake,  by  Oliver 
Herford:  A  Golfer's  Alphabet,  by  A.  B.  Frost; 
A  Coon  Alphabet,  by  E.  W.  Kemble,  and  The 
Billy  Goat  and  Other  Comicalities,  by  the  same 
author. 

The  various  editions  of  Kipling's  Reces- 
sional had  a  large  sale,  the  cheapest  form 
being  used  largely  as  a  Christmas  card 

The  following  list  of  the  best-selling  books 
last  month  differs  only  in  two  or  three  in- 
stances from  that  of  November: 

The  Day's  Work.  By  Rudyard  Kipling. 
$1.50. 

Cyrano  de  Bergerac.  By  Edmond  Ros- 
tand.   $1.00,  50  cents.  25  cents. 

The  Battle  of  the  Strong.  By  Gilbert 
Parker.    $1.50. 

Mr.  Dooley:  In  Peace  and  in  War.    $1.25. 


Penelope's  Progress.  By  Kate  Douglas 
Wiggin.    $1.25. 

Red  Rock.     By  T.  Nelson  Page.    $1.50. 

The  Adventures  of  Fran<;ois.  By  S.  Weir 
Mitchell.    $1.50. 

My  Scrap  Book  of  the  French  Revolution. 
By  Mrs.  E.  W.  Latimer.    $2.50. 

The  Hon.  Peter  Stirling.  By  Paul  L. 
Ford.    $1.50. 

The  Gadfly.     By  E.  L.  Voynich.    $1.25. 

The  Choir  Invisible.  By  J.  L.  Allen. 
$2.50  and  $1.50. 

Cuba  and  Porto  Rico.  By  R.  H.  Davis. 
$1.50. 

Ave  Roma  Immortalis.  By  F.  M.  Craw- 
ford.    2  vols.,  $6.00  net. 

Rupert  of  Hentzau.  By  Anthony  Hope. 
$1.50. 

Caleb  West.     By  F.   H.  Smith.    $1.50. 

Gen.  Nelson's  Scout.  By  Byron  A.  Dunn. 
$1.25. 

Second  Thoughts  of  an  Idle  Fellow.  By 
Jerome  K.  Jerome.    $1.25. 

David  Harum.     By  E.  N.  Wcscott.    $1.50. 


ENGLISH  LETTER 
London,  Nov.  21st  to  Dec.  17th,  1898. 

With  the  exception  of  a  slight  drop  in  the 
second  week,  business  during  the  period 
named  has  been  carried  on  at  a  fairly  high 
pressure.  It  is  indeed  gratifying  to  find  that, 
their  many  competitors  notwithstanding,  the 
booksellers  still  manage  in  many  instances  to 
keep  together  a  good  connection.  Trade  with 
the  colonies  and  foreign  countries  continues 
to  be  brisk. 

Of  course  the  six-shilling  novel  is  still  a 
grand  line.  Work  after  work  appears  in  this 
form,  in  many  instances  finding  an  apprecia- 
tive public.  Speaking  generally,  it  is  notice- 
able that  a  larger  proportion  of  this  class  of 
publication  is  enquired  for  month  after  month 
than  was  formerly  the  case. 

The  war  fever  appears  to  be  at  its  height. 
With  Kitchener  to  Klwrtum  is  the  leading  book 
of  the  season,  and  there  is  a  considerable  de- 
mand for  Fire  and  Sword  in  the  Sudan  and  the 
Black  and  White  war  albums.  Roberts's 
Forty-one  Years  in  India  continues  to  sell 
freely. 

Rudyard  Kipling  is  another  favourite.  His 
Day's  Work  and  A  Fleet  in  Being  (the  latter  is- 
sued a  few  days  since)  are  very  popular. 

A  large  trade  is  being  done  in  annual  vol- 
umes, more  especially  of  juvenile  periodicals. 
Chatterbox,  Sunday,  Children's  Friend,  Boys 
Own  Paper  and  Girts  Own  Paper  are  the  most 
conspicuous. 

There  is  not  such  a  rush,  as  in  former  years, 
for  Christmas  Annuals  with  coloured  present- 
ation plates.  The  public  madness  in  this  di- 
rection, so  noticeable  a  few  years  since,  has 
passed  away. 

Among  children's  books.  Some  Forgotten 
Childrc9i*s  Books  has  taken  a  good  hold  on  the 
buying  public,  and  Blackie's  boys'  and  girls' 
publications,  especially  the  five-shilling  and 
six-shilling  ones,  are  much  appreciated.  Illus- 
trated reprints  of  English  Classics,  such  as  Mac- 
millan's  six-shilling  edition  of  Cranford,  and 
Dent's  Ingoldsby,  are  selling  in  large  numbers. 
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The  list  appended  will  give  a  fair  idea  of  the 
kind  of  literature  that  meets  with  public  ap- 
proval. It  will  be  noticed  that  it  is  more  com- 
prehensive than  usual,  many  classes  being  rep- 
resented, but  poetry  is  not  among  them: 

Rodents  Corner.  By  H.  S.  Merriman.  6s. 
(Smith,  Elder.) 

Aylwin.  By  T.  Watts-Dunton.  6s.  (Hurst 
&  Blackett.) 

The  Open  Question.  By  C.  E.  Raimond. 
6s.    (Heincmann.) 

The  Battle  of  the  Strong.  By  G.  Parker. 
6s.     (Methuen.) 

Wild  Eelin.     By  W.  Black.    6s.     (Low.) 

Windyhaugh.  By  G.  Travers.  6s.  (W. 
Blackwood.) 

The  Day's  Work.  By  R.  Kipling.  6s. 
(Macmillan.) 

Gloria  Mundi.  By  H.  Frederic.  6s. 
(Heinemann.) 

The  Forest  Lovers.  By  M.  Hewlett.  6s. 
(Macmillan.) 

John  Splendid.  By  N.  Munro.  6s.  (W. 
Blackwood.) 

Cranford.  By  Mrs.  Gaskell.  Illustrated. 
6s.     (Macmillan.) 

Father  Anthony.  By  R.  Buchanan.  6s. 
(Long.) 

The  Fatal  Gift.  By  F.  F.  Montresor.  6s. 
(Hutchinson.) 

The  Castle  Inn.  By  S.  J.  Wcynian.  6s. 
(Smith,  Elder.) 

Judith  Boldero.  By  W.  J.  Dawson.  6s. 
(Bowden.) 

Rupert  of  Hentzau.  By  A.  Hope.  6s. 
(Arrowsmith.) 

With  Kitchener  to  Khartum.  By  G.  W. 
Steevens.    6s.     (W.  Blackwood.) 

Fire  and  Sword  in  the  Sudan.  By  R.  C. 
Slatin.    6s.     (Arnold.) 


SALES  OF  l^,OOKS  DURING  THE 

MONTH 

New  books  in  order  of  demand,  as  sold  be- 
tween December  i,  1898,  and  January  i,  1899. 

We  guarantee  the  authenticity  of  the  fol- 
lowing lists  as  supplied  to  us,  each  by  leading 
booksellers  in  the  towns  named. 

NEW  YORK.  UPTOWN 

1.  The     Day's     Work.     By     Kipling.    $1.50. 

(Doubleday  &  McClure  Co.) 

2.  The  Adventures  of  Frangois.     By  Mitchell. 

$1.50.     (Century  Co.) 

3.  Battle  of  the  Strong.     By   Parker.    $1.50. 

(Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.) 

4.  Red  Rock.     By  Page.    $1.50.     (Scribner.) 

5.  Castle  Inn.     By  Weyman.    $1.50.     (Long- 

mans.) 

6.  Roden's    Corner.      By     Merriman.     $1.75. 

(Harper.) 

NEW  YORK,  DOWNTOWN 

1.  The    Day's    Work.      By    Kipling.      $1.50. 

(Doubleday  &  McClure  Co.) 

2.  Adventures    of     Fran<;ois.       By     Mitchell. 

$1.50.     (Century.) 

3.  Red  Rock.     By  Page.    $1.50.     (Scribner.) 

4.  Roden's    Corner.      By    Merriman.     $1.75. 

(Harper.) 


5.  Mr.  Doolev:  In  Peace  and  in   War.      Ey 

Dunne.    $1.25.     (Small,   Maynard.) 

6.  David  Harum.    By  Wescoit.    $1.50.     (Ap- 

pleton.) 

ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

1.  The   Lost   Word.     By  van   Dyke.      $1.50. 

(Scribner.) 

2.  Forest  of  Arden.   By  Mabie.  $2.00.    (Dodd, 

Mead  &  Co.) 

3.  The    Day's    Work.      By    Kipling.       $1.50. 

(Doubleday  &  McClure  Co.) 

4.  Penelope's    Progress.     By   Wiggin.     $1.25. 

(Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.) 

5.  Second  Thoughts  of  an  Idle  Fellow.     By 

Jerome.    $1.25.     (Dodd.  Mead  &  Co.) 

6.  Sketches  and  Cartoons.    By  Gibson.    $5.07. 

(Russell.) 

ATLANTA,  GA. 

1.  The     Day's    Work.      By     Kipling      $1.5). 

(Doubleday  &  McClure  Co.) 

2.  Red  Rock.     By  Page.    $1.50.     (Scribner.) 

3.  Cyrano  de  Bergerac.     Miss  Hall  s  transla- 

tion. 50  cts.   (Doubleday  &  McQurc  Co.) 

4.  Battle  of  the   Strong.     By  Parker.     $1.50. 

(Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.) 

5.  Roden's    Corner.      By    Merriman.      $1.75. 

(Harper.) 

6.  Tattle   Tales   of   Cupid.     By   Ford.     $1.25. 

(Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.) 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

1.  Mr.   Dooley:   In  Peace  and  in  War.      By 

Dunne.    $1.25.     (Small,  Maynard.) 

2.  The    Day's    Work.      By    Kipling.       $1.50. 

(Doubleday  &  McClure  Co.) 

3.  Battle  of  the  Strong.     By  Parker.     $1.50. 

(Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.) 

4.  Old    Chester   Tales.      By    Deland.      $1.50. 

(Harper.) 

5.  Home  Life  in  Colonial  Days.     By    Earle. 

$2.50.     (Macmillan.) 

6.  Ave  Roma.     By  Crawford.     $6.00.     (Mac- 

millan.) 

BUFFALO.  N.  Y. 

;.  The    Day's    Work.      By    Kipling.      $1.50. 
(Doubleday  &  McClure  Co.) 

2.  Adventures    of    Frangois.       By    Mitchell. 

$1.50.     (Century  Co.) 

3.  Afterwards.       By     Ian     Maclaren.       $1.50 

(Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.) 

4.  Red  Rock.     By  Page.    $1.50.     (Scribner.) 

5.  Aylwin.    By  Watts-Dunton.   $1.50.    (Dodd. 

Mead  &  Co.) 

6.  Old    Chester    Tales.      By    Deland.      $1.50. 

(Harper.) 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 

1.  The    Day's    Work.      By    Kipling.       $1.50. 

(Doubleday  &  McClure  Co.) 

2.  The    Battle    of    the    Strong.      By    Parker. 

$1.50.     (Houghton.  Mifflin  &  Co.) 

3.  Mr.   Dooley:   In   Peace  .ind  in   War.      By 

Dunne.    $1.25.     (Small,   Maynard.) 

4.  Penelope's   Progress.     By   Wiggin.      $1.25. 

(Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.) 

5.  My  Scrap  Book  of  the  French  Revolution. 

By  Mrs.  I^timer.   $2.50.     (McClur^.) 

6.  Red  Rock.     By  Page.     $1.50.     (Scnbner.) 
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CINCINNATI.  O. 

T.  The    Day's    Work.      By    Kipling.      $1.50. 
(Doubleday  &  McClure  Co.) 

2.  Collections  and  Recollections.    By  Russell. 

$2.50.     (Harper.) 

3.  The  Adventures  of  Frangois.    By  Mitchell. 

$1.50.     (Century   Co.) 

4.  When    Knighthood    was    in    Flower.      By 

Caskoden.    $1.50.     (Bowen,  Merrill. > 

5.  Second  Thoughts  of  an  Idle  Fellow.     By 

Jerome.  $1.25.    (Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.) 

6.  Battle  of  the  Strong.     By   Parker.     $1.50. 

(Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.) 

CLEVELAND,  O. 

1.  Cyrano  de  Bergerac.     By  Rostand.    25  cts. 

(Burrows  Brothers.) 

2.  The    Day's    Work.      By    Kipling.      $1.50. 

(Doubleday  &  McClure  Co.) 

3.  Red  Rock.     By  Page.     $1.50.     (Scribner.) 

4.  Tekla.    By  Barr.    $1.25.    (Stokes.) 

5.  Battle  of  the  Strong.     By  Parker.     $1.50. 

(Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.) 

6.  When    Knighthood    was    in    Flower.      By 

Caskoden.    $1.50.     (Bowen,  Merrill.) 

DETROIT,  MICH. 

1.  The    Day's    Work.      By    Kipling.      $1.50. 

(Doubleday  &  McClure.) 

2.  Battle  of  the  Strong.     By  Parker.     $1.50. 

(Houghton.   Mifflin   &   Co.) 

3.  Penelope's    Progress.     By   Wiggin.    $1.25. 

(Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.) 

4.  Cyrano  de  Bergerac.     Miss  Hall's  transla- 

tion.  50  cts.   (Doubleday  &  McClure  Co.) 

5.  Adventures     of     Fran<;ois.     By     Mitchell. 

$1.50.     (Century  Co.) 

6.  The    Workers— The    West.     By    WyckofT. 

$1.50.     (Scribner.) 

INDIANAPOLIS.  IND. 

1.  When    Knighthood    was    in    Flower.      By 

Caskoden.    $1.50.     (Bowen.  Merrill.) 

2.  The    Day's    Work.       By     Kipling.    $1.50. 

(Doubleday  &  McClure  Co.) 

3.  Battle  of  the  Strong.     By  Parker.     $1.50. 

(Houghton.  Mifflin  &  Co.) 

4.  Red  Rock.    By  Page.    $1.50.     (Scribner.) 

5.  Second  Thoughts  of  an  Idle  Fellow.     By 

Jerome.    $1.25.    (Dodd.  Mead  &  Co.) 
2.  Roden's    Corner.      By    Merriman.      $1.75. 
(Harper.) 

KANSAS  CITY.  MO. 

1.  Cyrano  de  Bergerac.     Miss  Hall's  transla- 

tion. 50  cts.   (Doubleday  &  McClure  Co.) 

2.  Roden's    Comer.      By    Merriman.     $1.75. 

(Harper.) 

3.  Red  Rock.     By  Page.     $1.50.     (Scribnc-.) 

4.  The    Day's    Work.      By    Kipling.      $1.50. 

(Doubleday  &  McQure  Co.) 

5.  Red  Axe.    By  Crockett.    $1.50.     (Harper.) 

6.  Castle  Inn.   By  Weyman.     $1.50.     (Long- 

mans.) 

LOUISVILLE.  KY. 

1.  When    Knighthood    was    in    Flower.      By 

Caskoden.    $1.50.     (Bowen,  Merrill.) 

2.  Mr.   Dooley:   In  Peace  and  in  War.     By 

Dunne.    $1.25.     (Small,  Maynard.) 


3.  Battle  of  the  Strong.     By  Parker.     $i.£0. 

(Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.) 

4.  Roden's    Corner.      By    Merriman.      $1.75. 

(Harper.) 

5.  Tattle  Tales  of  Cupid.     By   Ford.     $1.25. 

(Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.) 

6.  Castle  Inn.     By  Weyman.    $1.50.     (Long- 

mans.) 

MEMPHIS,  TENN. 

1.  The    Day's    Work.      By    Kipling.      $1.50 

(Doubleday  &  McClure  Co.) 

2.  Red  Rock.     By  Page.     $1.50.     (Scribner.) 

3.  Cyrano  de  Bergerac.     Miss  Hall's  transla- 

tion. 50  cts.    (Doubleday  &  McClure  Co.) 

4.  Battle  of  the  Strong.     By   Parker.     $1.50. 

(Houghton.  Mifflin  &  Co.) 

5.  Tattle  Tales   of  Cupid.     By   Ford.     $i.2S. 

(Dodd.  Mead  &  Co.) 

6.  Adventures    of    Frangois.       By    Mitchell. 

$1.50.     (Century  Co.) 

NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 

1.  The    Day's    Work.      By    Kipling.      $1.50. 

(Doubleday  &  McClure  Co.) 

2.  Red  Rock.     By  Page.     $1.50.     (Scribner.) 

3.  Dream  Days.    By  Graham.    $1.25.     (Lane.) 

4.  Cyrano  de  Bergerac.     Miss  Hall's  transla- 

tion. 50  cts.    (Doublcdav  &  McClure  Co.) 

5.  Battle  of  the   Strong.     By   Parker.     $1.50. 

(Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.) 

6.  The  Cuban  and   Porto   Rican   Campaigns. 

By  Davis.    $1.50.     (Scribner.) 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 

1.  Battle  of  the  Strong.     By   Parker.     $1.50. 

(Houghton.  Mifflin  &  Co.) 

2.  Red  Axe.    By  Crockett.    $1.50.     (Harper.) 

3.  Red  Rock.     By  Page.     $1.50     (Scribner.) 
4  Wisdom    and    Destiny.      By    Maeterlinck. 

$1.50.     (Dodd.  Mead  &  Co.) 

5.  Auld    Lang    Syne.       By    Miiller.      $2.00. 

(Scribner.) 

6.  Castle  Inn.     By  Weyman.     $1.50.     (Long- 

mans.) 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

1.  The    Day's    Work.      By    Kipling.      $1.50. 

(Doubleday  &  McClure  Co.) 

2.  Fatal    Gift.      By    Moore.     $1.50.      (Dodd, 

Mead  &  Co.  and  McClure  Co.) 

3.  Scrap  Book  of  the  French  Revolution.    By 

Mrs.  Latimer.     $2.50.     (McClurg.) 

4.  Aylwin.    By  Watts-Dunton.    $1.50.    (Dodd, 

Mead  &  Co.) 

5.  Love    of    Country.       By     Brady.      $1.25. 

(Scribner.) 

6.  Red  Axe.    By  Crockett.    $1.50.    (Harper.) 

PITTSBURG.  PA. 

1.  Cuban  and  Porto  Rican   Campiigns.     By 

Davis.      $1.50.     (Scribner.) 

2.  Adventures    of    Francois.       By    Mitchell. 

$1.50.     (Century.) 

3.  Prisoners  of  Hope.    By  Johnston.     $1.50. 

(Houghton.  Mifflin  &  Co.) 

4.  In  the  Forbidden  Land.   By  Landor.  $9  od. 

(Harper.) 

5.  Bismarck.    By  Busch.  $10.00.  (Macmillan.) 

6.  Through      Asia.        By      Hedin.        $10.00. 

(Harper.) 
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ROCHESTER.  N.  Y. 

1.  Penelope's  Progress.     By  Wiggin.    $1.25. 

(Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.) 

2.  The    Day's    Work.      By    Kipling.      $1.50. 

(Doubleday  &  McOure  Co.) 

3.  Adventures    of    Frangois.      By    Mitchell. 

$1.50.    (Century  Co.) 

4.  Home  Life  in  Colonial  Days.     By  Earle. 

$2.50.     (Macmillan.) 

5.  David  Harum.     By  Wescott.    $1.50.     (Ap- 

pleton.) 

6.  Ave  Roma.     By  Crawford.    $6.00.     (Mac- 

millan.) 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

1.  Red  Rock.     By  Page.    $1.50.     (Scribner.) 

2.  Adventures    of    Frangois.      By    Mitchell. 

$1.50.  (Century  Co.) 

3.  When    Knighthood    was    in    Flower.      By 

Caskoden.    $1.50.     (Bowen,  Merrill.) 

4.  The     Day's     Work.     By     Kioling.    $1.50. 

(Doubleday  &  McClure  Co.) 

5.  Castle  Inn.     By  Weyman.    $1.50.     (Long- 

mans.) 

6.  I  am  the  King.    By  Stevens.    $1.50.    (Lit- 

tle, Brown  &  Co.) 

ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 

1.  The    Day's    Work.      By    Kipling.      $1.50. 

(Doubleday  &  McQure  Co.) 

2.  Adventures    of    Frangois.      By    Mitchell. 

$1.50.    (Century  Co.) 

3.  Red  Rock.     By  Page.     $1.50.     (Scribner.) 

4.  Rupert    of    Hentzau.      By    Hope.      $1.50. 

(Holt.) 

5.  Penelope's  Progress.     By  Wiggin.     $1.25. 

(Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.) 

6.  Roden's    Corner.      By    Merriman.      $1.75. 

(Harper.) 

SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH 

1.  Great  Salt  Lake  Trail.    By  Inman.    $3.50. 

(Macmillan.) 

2.  Mr.   Dooley:  In   Peace  and  in   War.     By 

Dunne.    I1.25.     (Small.  Maynard.) 

3.  Battle  of  the  Strong.     By   Parker.     $1.50. 

(Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.) 

4.  The    Day's    Work.      By    Kipling.      $1.50. 

(Doubleday  &  McClure  Co.) 

5.  Adventures    of    Frangois.      By    Mitchell. 

$1.50.    (Century  Co.) 

6.  Cyrano  de  Bergerac.     Miss  Hall's  transla- 

tion. 50  cts.   (Doubleday  &  McClure  Co.) 

SAN   FRANaSCO.  CAL. 

1.  The    Day's    Work.      By    Kipling.      $1.50. 

(Doubleday  &  McGure  Co.) 

2.  Mr.   Dooley:   In  Peace  and  in  War.     By 

Dunne.    $1.25.     (Small,  Maynard.) 

3.  Castle  Inn.     By  Weyman.    $1.50.     (Long- 

mans.) 

4.  Adventures    of    Fran<;ois.      By    Mitchell. 

$1.50.     (Century  Co.) 

5.  Work    and    Culture.      By    Mabie.      $1.25. 

(Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.) 

6.  Helbeck  of  Bannisdalc.     By  Ward.    $2.00. 

(Macmillan.) 


2.  Red  Rock.    By  Page.    $1.50.     (Scribner.) 

3.  Battle  of  the  Strong.     By  Parker.     $l.sa 

(Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.) 

4.  Afterwards.    Ian  Maclaren.    $1.50.     (Dodd, 

Mead  &  Co.) 

5.  When    Knighthood   was   in    Flower.      By 

Caskoden.    $1.50.     (Bowen,  Merrill.) 

6.  Adventures    of    Francois.      By     Mitchell. 

$1.50.     (Century  Co.) 

TORONTO,  CANADA. 

1.  With  Kitchener  to  Khartum.    By  Stecvens. 

$1.50.     (Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.) 

2.  Cyrano    de    Bergerac.      By    Rostand.      50 

cents.     (Morang.) 

3.  The  Day's  Work.     By  Kipling.     $1.25  and 

75  cents.     (Morang.) 

4.  Sister  to  Evangeline.     By  Roberts.    $1.50. 

(Lamson,  WolfTe  &  Co.) 

5.  Collections  and  Recollections.    By  Russell. 

$2.50.     (Harper.) 

6.  Battle  of  the  Strong.    By  Parker.     75  cents 

and  $1.25.     (Copp-Clark  Co.) 

WACO,  TEX. 

1.  The    Battle    of   the   Strong.      By    Parker. 
.      $1.50.    (Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.) 

2.  Second  Thoughts  of  an  Idle   Fellow.     By 

Jerome.    $1.25.    (Dodd.  Mead  &  Co.) 

3.  Red  Rock.     By  Page.    $1.50.     (Scribner.) 

4.  The    Castle    Inn.      By    Weyman.       $1.50. 

(Longmans.) 

5.  The    Day's    Work.     By    Kipling.       $1.50. 

(Doubleday  &  McClure  Co.) 

6.  Adventures     of     Frangois.     By     Mitchell. 

$1.50.     (Century  Co.) 

WORCESTER,  MASS. 

1.  Mr.   Dooley:   In   Peace  and  in   War.      By 

Dunne.    $1.25.     (Small,  Maynard.) 

2.  The   Workers— The   West.      By    Wyckoflf. 

$1.50.     (Scribner.) 

3.  Cuban  and  Porto  Rican  Campaigns.      By 

Davis.    $1.50.     (Scribner.) 

4.  Associate   Hermits.     By   Stockton.      $1.50. 

(Harper.) 

5.  Her  Memory.    By  Maartens.    $1.50.     (Ap- 

pleton.) 

6.  Battle  of  the  Strong.     By  Parker.     $1.50. 

(Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.) 


TOLEDO.  O. 

T.  The    Day's    Work.      By    Kipling. 
(Doubleday  &  McClure  Co.) 


$i.«;o. 


THE  BEST  SELLING  BOOKS 

According  to  the  foregoing  lists,  the  six 
books  which  have  sold  best  in  the  order  of 
demand  during  the  month  arc: 

1.  The    Day's    Work.      By    Kipling.      $i.5a 

(Doubleday  &  McClure  Co.) 

2.  The    Battle   of  the   Strong.      By    Parker. 

$1.50.     (Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.) 

3.  The  Adventures  of  Frangois.     By  Mitchell. 

$1.50.     (Century  Co.) 

4.  Red    Rock.    By    Thomas    Nelson     Page. 

$1.50.     (Scribner.) 

5.  Cyrano  dc  Bergerac.     Chiefly  Miss   Hall'* 

translation.     50  cts.     (Doubleday  &   Mc- 
Clure Co.) 

6.  The     Castle     Inn.      By     Weyman.      $1.50. 

(Longmans.) 
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Mfvsrs.  DODD,  mead  &  COMPANY 

Beg  to  announce  tiuittiietfiird  large  edition  of  Mr.  Vatts-Dunton's  new  romance  is  now  ready 
and  for  sale  at  the  bou^bcaUs*    The  tenth  edition  is  now  ready  in  England* 

"AYLWIN" 

By  Theodore  Watts- Dun  ton, 

Atsthor  of  ^  The  Coming  of  Love ;  Rhona  Boswell's  Story/^ 
One  volume,  12mo,  decorated  doth*   Price,  $1«50* 

Rnmors  have  drcnlated  for  a  long  time  of  a  remarkable  romance  named  **  Aylwln  "  by  the  dis~ 
tlnguished  critic  and  poet,  Theodore  Watts-Dunton.    It  proved  to  be  true  that  this  book  had  been  written 
for  many  years,  but  for  personal  reasons  has  heretofore  remained  unpublished.    Mr.  Watts-Dunton  was 
an  intimate  friend  of  Tennyson,  Brownine,  William  Morris,  and  Meredith,  and  the  housemate  of  Rossetti 
and  Swinburne.    Several  of  these  notable  men  fisrure  under  a  thin  diseuise  in  his  book,  which  he  has 
been  unwillins:  to  publish  during  their  lifetime.    Its  appearance,  which  has  at  last  taken  place,  cannot 
but  be  considered  a  notable  literary  event.    Mr.  Watts-Dunton  has  been  for  many  years  the  leading  critic 
of  the  Athenaum.    His  poems  have  lately  been  published  under  the  title  of  *•  Love  Poems."    Besides  his 
continual  contributions  to  the  Athenotum^  he  has  been  a  writer  of  many  important  essays  in  the  ''  Ency- 
clopedia Brltannica  "  and  elsewhere,  l>ut  this  is  his  first  venture  in  the  held  of  fiction. 

A  FEW  ENGLISH  OPINIONS. 

AYLWIN 

.  AYLWIN 

THE  CHRONICLE  says: 

**  A  vivid,  enthralling,  absorbing  love  story,  full 
of  movement  and  life  and  vigour.     Its  open-air 
freshness,  its  thrilling  interest,  and  its  intense  and 
noble  passion  will  make  it  one  of  the  most  eagerly 
read  novels  of  recent  years.    It  will  be  read  with 
delight  by  multitudes  who  may  scarcely  reflect  at 
all  on  its  deeper  meaning.    Sinfi  is  the  finest  hero- 
ine in  recent  fiction." 

LITERATURE  says : 

**  Its  Style  is  full  of  poetry  ;  it  has  a  vein  of  per- 
sonal reminiscence,  and  it  is  a  fine  addition  not  only 
to  our  best  works  of  fiction,  but  to  our  master- 
pieces of  prose." 

AYLWIN 

AYLWIN 

LONDON  ECHO  says: 

**  Sinfi  Lovell  will  probablv  prove  one  of  the 
greatest  heroines  in  fiction.  . '.  .  It  is  a  love-story 
refreshing  in  the  delicate  purity  of  its  tone,  re- 
markable for  its  continuity  and  its  compactness, 
strenuous  in  its  overpowering  emotion,  and  beau- 
tiful with  all  the  graces  that  adorn  good  liter- 
ature." 

THE  NEWS  says: 

"  It  is  a  glittering  picture  of  the  life  of  the  time. 
.    .    .    The  book  is  amazing  in  its  variety  and  in 
its  power,  in  the  art  with  which  it  combines  the 
mystical  with  the  actual,  the  pomp  of  society  with 
the  humor  and  pathos  of  the  slum.    Sinfi  Lovell  is 
one  of  the  most  finished  studies  of  Its  type  and  kind 
in  all  romantic  literature." 

AYLWIN 

AYLWIN 

THE  STAR  says: 

**  We  can  recall  no  study  of  the  love- passion  that 
can  compare  with  'Aylwin.'  It  declines  to  be 
classed.  It  is  of  no  school.  It  owns  no  lineage, 
acknowledges  no  tradition.  Its  fcrm  is  new.  Its 
ethical  message  is  new.  .  .  .  Since  Shakespeare 
created  Ophelia  there  has  been  nothing  in  liter- 
ature so  moving,  so  pathetic,  so  unimaginably  sor- 
rowful as  the  madness  of  Winnie  Wynne." 

THE  ATHENAEUM  says  t 

'*  The  words  come  straight  from  the  heart  and  go 
straight  to  the  heart.    It  is  a  story  of  tragic  power 
and  he  has  accomplished  a  double  feat,  and  one  on 
which  we  heartily  congratulate  him.    He  has  writ- 
ten a  work  of  freshness,  liveliness,  vigour  of  action, 
and  undeniable  poetry  and  philosophy.  It  is  pretty 
sure  to  take  a  nigh  and  permanent  place  in  our 
literature." 

AYLWIN 

AYLWIN 

THE  TELEGRAPH  says: 

**  Mr.  Theodore  Watts-Dunton.  who  has  been  for 
▼ears  past  occupied  with  a  novel,  at  last  consents 
to  give  to  the  world  his  romance  of  *  Aylwin '  with 
all  the  value  of  its  contemporary  portraits  and  its 
wonderful  moral." 

T  J,OYiyS  says : 

'*Mr.  Watts-Dunton  now   proves  himself  a  ro- 
mancer of  the  first  order." 

DODD,  MEAD  &  CO.,  Publishers,  New  York.            | 
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OOKS  FOR  BOOK-MAKERS 

AND  BOOK  COLLECTORS 

OFFERED  AT  REDUCED  PRICES 

THH   INVKNTION   01-'   PRINTING 

A  Collection  of  Thoiijrhts  and  Opinions  Descriptive  of  Karly  Prints  and  Playin>^  Cards,  the  Block 

Hooks  of  the  Kifleenth  Century,  the  l.e>;en<is  of  Lcmrens  Ians/.o(»n  Costiif,  of  Haarlem,  and 

tile  Works  of  John  Ciutenherj^'  and  his  Associates.     By  Theo.  L.  Dc  Vinne.     lilui^tratcd 

"ivithJac-simiUs  of  early  types  and  wooii-cuts.    New  York,  1878.    8vo,  cloth,  uncut. 

Pul)lished  at  $6.00  //«•/.    Offered  for  $5.00. 

One  of  the  best  hooks  on  the  subject  in  the  English  lanj;tia);e,  by  the  foreTnt>st  printer  la  Anicrlcu.  It 
c<mtstins  it  ^rvatcr  tiinnber  of  illustrations  ONplauatory  nt'  the  subject  than  can  be  found  in  any  other  one  bo«>k 
In  the  ICnglish  languaf^e.  It  begins  with  an  explanation  of  the  difierent  methods  of  printings  and  its  earliest 
form  of  impresfti.iii  in  clav,  xind  describe;  the  development  of  the  art  from  the  intr*Kluction  t»f  playing^  cards  to 
the  invention  of  the  tvfje  mold  and  the  establishment  of  tvpoifraphy  in  Crermany,  and  presents  ill  a  compact 
form  for  printers  and  readers  the  .•>ubsiatioe  of  nioduru  knowledge  concerning  early  i^rlntiiig. 

MOXON'S   MECHANICK   EXERCISES 

Or,  The  Doctrine  of  Handv- Works  Ai)piied  to  the  Art  of  Printini^.  A  Literal  Reprint,  in  two 
volumes,  of  tint  I'irst  Kdition  pii])lished  in  the  Year  1O83.  With  Preface  and  Notes  by 
Theo.  L.  De  Vinne.  New  York.  '/"/.'•  /V/f'/z/r-A/*.  i8c/6.  ^  With  j  fitii-pagt'  portraifs  ami 
^f/  iiiiistr.ii/ofi^  *\f  iyf*'-  ffff's^t  v  luui printiiti^  !Hiit''rit\i<  of  tiie  St'Viitteenth  cenfttrv.  2 
vols..  8vo,  half  morocco,  i^ilt  tofis,  iinrui  tdi^es.        rublished  at  Si2.oo«*/.    Offered  for  ^8.00. 

Mo\. Ill's  work  jji^  es  i:?.  inore  iiift.n»!;iti  -n  iha:i  ia:i  b«-  sucirei!  fr«»m  .my  other  Jniok  i-oncerninif  the  printers 
and  prirjisnvf  in  Thf  S'.'\e«:tci.  nil  ••er.t::rv.  Mr.  l»c  Viniu-.  i:i  hi^  I'reface.  savs:  **To  ihc  student  »»f  printing",  a 
r«a«:inj.r  -t  t'lf  b.^.>'i,  i>  rf.iHv  ii«.-0"<''.'i»'v  t'-r  a  cN-ar  •.I'j.l'.Tsran-liiiK  -"f  ihe  mechanical  side  «'f  theart  as  practiced 
.in  the  S«*.i":i»»-enf ■••  ('vn'-irv.'"  T!i'>  n';.r-!it.  lii-ii'td  :o  •;  ..•«»iue<,  was  m.-ide  f->r  the  I'rinrers*  Society  (.The 
Tvpo'Jieit  J  of  New  Y«-rk.  a",  tlic  Dc  Vinr.c  l*rcs-<..    The  oiinlisal  price  !•>  subscribers  was  :?i-'.oo  net. 

AXNAI.S   Ol'    SCOTTISH    I'RINTING 

rrom  llu'  Iin:oiii:itioii  <«t  Aw  Art.   in    i.v^T,  l<'  the   Bt'.L'itmin;^  •>!    t!if  Scvc'iiteenth  Century.      By 

Kuiurt  Dirk-on  .jimI    i«»!in   Philip   i;<lincin<i.     (.amlnidue,   i8ou.      //'.•///  if  A?''.*/"*'  ////////»«"r   *';' 

/.'. -i/'V;//.- /.v. V  •/>  /.V:'/'.'.'';  .'/•/•;■  ',/;•.•  .'iHiA'.^.     .it«».  c  lo»h,  iiik  til. 

ruMi.-^hed  at  J2  <h. //«•/.     Offered  for  <; 5. 00. 
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HE  first  number  of  The  Bookman  appeared  in  February,  1895. 
Its  reception  was  cordial  and  gratifying  in  the  highest  degree, 
and  The  Bookman  has  ranked  al 
most  from  the  start  as 


Mt  knroMk  t>  tka  UmI  JmixnI 
of  Itt  clM  tkat  feM  y«t  kMS 

Bad*  la  tu*  MuttT-  It  U  al- 
wari  littniUu,  ud  It  la  al- 
wu*  nlubU^^JAIin  LAn 


THE  FOREMOST  LITERARY  JOURNAL 
IN  AMERICA 

Tub  Bookman  has  enjoyed  from  the  outset  the  co-operation  and  sup- 
port of  some  of  the  mo^t  capable  writers  of  the  time,  and  it  has  had 
exceptional  opportunities  through  its  publishing  and  editorial  channels  of 
keeping  in  constant  touch  with  the  literary  and  book-producing  centres 
throughout  the  world.    The  Bookman  is,  in  short, 

A  UTERARY  HISTORY  OF  OUR  OWN  TIMES 

fully  illustrated  and  made  readable  throughout.  A  glance  at  the  general 
scheme  of  The  Bookman  will  sufHce  to  show  not  only  the  orderly  classifi- 
cation under  which  its  various  subjects  are 
treated,  but  will  also  indicate  its  compre- 
hensiveness and  unity. 


•■  I  UTS  fooad  TKX  BOOKIUH 
■0  InlerMttnc  uid  u  Tiluble 
that  I  luTc  come  va  coulder  It 
k  necCMlty.  It  coren  tbe  whole 
Ifeld  or  caDteoiporRrr  llten- 
tnre,  Eneliah  lod  American, 
■nd  Iti  review!  ere  lo  jadlctons. 
lU  InformaUon  ao  eitemilTe. 
that  I  ihonll  feel  qolte  bereft 
were  I  dtprivefl  of  lt."-LOinSE 
CHAIIDLER  MODLTOn 


CHRONICLE  AND  COMMENT 


The  Bookman  has  been  unusually  fortunate 
in  being  able  to  publish  the  latest  items  of 
literary  intelligence,  and  in  keeping  the  reader  in  touch  with  contemporary 
literary  events.  Portraits  of  authors,  new  and  old,  interesting  autographs 
and  fac-similes  of  manuscripts,  and  many  other  illustrations  of  a  literary 
and  artistic  character,  are  scattered  profusely  through  these  columns 
which  usually  occupy  the  first  sixteen  to  twenty  pages  of  the  magazine. 

NEW  WRITERS 
The  Bookman  notes  the  advent  of  new  authors,  and  furnishes  bio- 
graphical facts  of  interest  concerning  them  and  their  work,  accompanied 
with  portraits  and  other  illustrations. 

Pleaie  mentian  The  Bookuah  in  writing  to  idvertiierg. 
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THE  DRAMA  OF  THE  MONTH 

In  the  capable  hands  of  Mr.  Norman  Hapgood,  who  has  won  an  inter- 
national reputation  as  a  literary  and  dramatic 


"I  hftTe  Uked  particttUrly  tbe 
atmndaace  of  aewi  coaceratag 
writers  aad  booka  wliidi  THE 
BOODfAH  baa  faralahcd  from 
tbe  flrat  aamber." — If AMf.fW 
GARLAITD. 


critic,  this  new  department  is  already  occupying 

a  unique  place  in  periodical  literature,  and  will 

not  only  be  of  timely  interest  and  value  to  the 

theatre-goer,  but  will  also  appeal  to  the  literary 

student  of  the  drama.     Portraits  and  other  illustrations  will  accompany 

Mr.  Hapgood's  articles. 

ART  IN  AMERICA 

The  development  of  art  in  America  presents  one  of  the  most  interesting 
and  suggestive  sides  of  our  national  history.  The  Bookman  commenced 
in  November  a  series  of  articles  on  **A  Century  of  American  Illustration," 
by  Mr.  Arthur  Hoeber,  who  has  made  a  special  study  of  the  subject.  The 
various  stages  of  theartof  illustration  will  be  pictorially  indicated,  with  accom- 
panying examples  of  the  art  of  each  period  as  treated.  This  series  will  inau- 
gurate a  department  of  serious  and  intelligent  criticism  on  the  art  of  the  day. 

THE  GREAT  NEWSPAPERS  OF  EUROPE 

During  the  coming  year  The  Bookman  will  publish  a  series  of  articles 
giving  a  detailed  account  of  the  great  newspapers  of  Continental  Europe 
whose  names  are  so  frequently  mentioned  in  the  American  press,  but  as  to 
whose  conduct,  methods  and  the  personnel  of  their  staffs  very  little  is 
generally  known  in  the  United  States.      Such  influential  journals  as  the 

Temps  of  Paris,  the  Kdlnische  Zeitung,  the  Neue 
Freie  Presse  of  Vienna,  the  Tribuna  of  Rome, 
and  the  Novoe  Vremla  of  St.  Petersburg,  will  be 
described  from  the  standpoint  of  their  political 
influence  and  of  their  literary  character.  Notice 
will  be  also  taken  of  the  lesser  papers,  such  as 
the  Petit  Journal,  whose  enormous  circulation 
among  the  masses  make  them   powerful   for 


**If  I  coald  diooM  bat  one 
manzliLe  to  keep  me  la  tovdi 
wltk  tlilnffi  literarj,  iMokt 
talked  alKrat,  liooki  sncceaifiil 
or  otherwlae*  notes  of  authors, 
criticisms  wortk  readlnr  by  tke 
creat  rank  and  file  of  tmssr  per- 
sons who  are  neither  scnolars 
nor  fools,  hnt  who  wish  to  keep 
Informed  on  all  modem  lltera- 
tnre  which  Is  worth  while,  I 
wonld  nnhesltatlnriT  choose 
THE  BOODfAH/'-miAH  BELL 


good  or  for  ill.  The  articles  which  compose  this  interesting  series  will 
be  written  by  contributors  who  have  an  intimate  and  special  knowledge 
of  the  inner  history  of  these  important  organs  of  Continental  opinion. 

ILLUSTRATIONS 

Illustrations,  consisting  for  the  most  part  of  portraits  and  fac-similes 
of  literary  and  artistic  interest,  many  of  them  from  rare  sources,  have 
become  an  important  feature  in  the  pages  of  The  Bookman.  It  has  been 
decided  further  to  enhance  this  attractive  feature  by  increasing  the  number 
of  illustrations,  by  expending  more  care  on  their  reproduction,  and  by 
devoting  more  space  to  their  publication  during  the  coming  year. 


Please  mention  The  Bookman  in  writing  to  advertisers. 


"Tbc  IBCCCU  of  THZ  BOOE- 
HAH  hM  tmtlT-  pleased  tat, 
lor  It  li  dae  In  part  lo  the  iIb- 
ccrltr  at  Its  iHHik  rcricwa.  It 
li  a  [ood  iI[B  lor  tbe  fotarc  of 
literature  U  the  United  State* 
that  we  have  now  revlewi  like 
TB£  BOOEHAI),  In  wblch  com- 
petent and  careful  critics  are  Dot 
■Irald  to  SHik  ont  their  oeln- 
lona  -'-BRinSEK  MATTHEWS. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  ARTICLES 

The  Bookman  contains  each  mouth,  in  addition  to  its  regular  depart- 
ments, a  number  of  signed  articles  by  writers  of  distinction,  on  subjects  of 
timely  and  important  interest.  Some  of  these  have  proved  of  permanent 
value  and  are  being  republished  in  book  form. 

LITERARY  LONDON  AND  LITERARY  PARIS 
A  survey  of   Literary  London  is  contributed  by  Dr.  W.    Robertson 
Nicoll,  who   is  one  of  the  most  vivacious  and 
brilliant   writers   in   the  journalism  of  to-day, 
and  whose  causeries  are  singularly  fresh  and 
complete  in  their  knowledge  and  observation 
of  literary  life  in  London.      A  similar  survey 
of  Literary  Paris  appears  each  month,  covering 
the  same  general  ground  in   its  treatment  of 
the  current  literary  news  of  France.     This  survey  is  written  by  Professor 
Adolphe  Cohn. 

CONTINENTAL  AND  EDUCATIONAL  SURVEY 

Besides  keeping  its  readers  informed  as  to  the  progress  of  current 
literary  events  in  France  and  England,  The  Bookman  will  give  a  periodical 
summary  of  the  most  notable  productions  of  contemporary  Continental 
literature,  with  incidental  criticism  and  description.  In  the  same  way  it 
will  publish  occasionally  a  review  of  the  latest  educational  publications. 

THE  BOOK  HUNTER  AND  BIBUOGRAPHY 

Mr.  Luther  S.  Livingston,  who  is  in  charge  of  this  department,  has 
during  the  past  year  contributed  a  series  of  very  valuable  papers  on  various 
bibliographical  subjects.  One  of  the  most  in- 
teresting and  complete  bibliographical  series 
that  has  appeared  in  any  magazine  for  some 
time  consists  of  Mr.  Livingston's  articles  on 
"  The  First  Books  of  Some  American  Authors," 
accompanieH  with  fac-similes  of  the  title  pages. 
During  the  coming  year  this  series  will  be  sue- 


"Whether  a  llterur  woman 
can  llTC  wlthont  TEE  BOOE- 
KAK  or  not  la  •  matter  of  op tn- 
lon— I  cannot.  Ai  to  the  caanal 
reader,  be  would  be  rath  Indeed 
who  would  da*7  hlmaeU  aworce 
of  M  mncb  Information,  inch 
fretii  ud  tentlble  comment  and 
*ncb  etralrhtf orward  crldclam. ' ' 
-EATB  D0V6LAS  WISGIS. 


ceeded  by  several  bibliographical  chapters  on  "  The  First  Books  of  Some 
English  Authors." 

REVIEWS  OF  NEW  BOOKS        NOVEL  NOTES 
THE  BOOKMAN^  TABLE 
The  more  important  and  prominent  books  of  the  month  are  reviewed 
at  length  over  the  names  of  competent  critics,  carefully  chosen  with  a  view 
to  securing  both  just  and  sympathetic  treatment  of  the  works  reviewed. 
The  fiction  of  the  hour  and  the  books  of  secondary  value  are  gathered 
under  two  headings. 

Please  inenlion  Tm  liooKKAN  in  wrillng  to  advertisers. 
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Novel  Notes  is  especially  intended  as  a  judicious  guide  to  readers 
through  the  mass  of  fiction  that  is  daily  issuing  from  the  press,  much  of  it 
being  of  ephemeral  interest  only,  much  of  it  also  varying  in  character 
and  appealing  to  as  many  various  classes  of  readers. 

The  Bookman's  Table  gives  in  the  same  way  succinct  notices  of  many 
books  of  minor  importance  that  are  nevertheless  well  worthy  of  attention. 

To  the  reader  who  is  anxious  to  keep  abreast  of  our  current  literature, 
yet  who  in  the  absorption  of  a  busy  life  cannot  possibly  read  and  choose 
for   himself,  these  departments  are  at  once  invaluable  and  indispensable. 

THE  BOOKMAINPS  LETTER-BOX 

The  Letter-Box  is  open  to  receive  letters  from  correspondents  on  any 
topic  connected  with  The  Bookman,  and  these  letters  are  answered  by  the 
edftors. 

THE  BOOK  MART 

Among  the  original  features  of  The  Bookman  which  have  given  it 
distinction  was  "The  Book  Mart."  The  interest  taken  in  this  department 
has  steadily  grown  until  it  is  now  distinguished 
as  one  of  the  most  remarkable  features  in  the 
magazine  literature  of  to-day.  This  department, 
which  presents  facts  of  an  interesting  and  novel 
nature  alike  to  bookreaders,  bookbuyers  and 
booksellers,  consists  of  an  Eastern  Letter, 
a  Western  Letter  and  an  English  Letter  from 
three  great  trading  centres,  giving  reports  of 
the  conditions  prevailing  each  month  in  the 
book  market;  over  thirty  lists  of  the  six  best 
selling:  books  of  the  month  supplied  by  reliable  leading  booksellers  through- 
out the  country;  with  a  summary  of  the  best  selling  books,  based  on  these 
reports. 

At  the  beginning  of  a  new  year  in  its  history,  the  publishers  of  The 
Bookman  desire  to  express  their  thanks  to  their  numerous  patrons  who 
have  supported  by  their  appreciation  and  subscription  the  unceasing  efforts 
of  the  publishers  to  make  The  Bookman 


*'It  is  the  onlT  martzlne  of  I 
wUcli  I  keep  a  file  ;  and  I  find 
mjself  constantly  referring  to 
back  numbers  for  this  or  tliat 
item  of  information  wbidi  I 
conld  not  easily  obtain  else- 
wbere.  Above  all,  THE  BOOK- 
MAN, while  by  no  means  pmdiib. 
does,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  stand 
for  the  trnth  that  the  highest  in 
art  is '  first  pnre.  *  It  is  always 
interesting  and  possesses  in  a 


his:h  derree  that  qnality  which 

lied  •snap."  " 
KATHERIRE  PEARSOM  WOODS. 


in  the  West  is  called  *  snap.  *  *'— 


THE  MOST  COMPLETE  OF  LITERARY  JOURNALS 

They  would  also  solicit  their  assistance  in  this  endeavour  to  extend  a 
knowledge  of  The  Bookman  among  their  friends,  and  in  seeking  to  make  it 
more  widely  known. 


DODD,  MEAD  ^  COMPANY 

149-15 1    Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
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DoDD,  Mead  &  Co. 

Invite  attention  to  their 

Spring  Publications  for  1899 

TITLE  FICTION  AUTHOR  PUCE 

I,  Thou,  and  the  Other  One  .       Amelia  e.  Barr  .       .    $1.25 

{The  latest  and^  according  to  somt,  tbt  best  of  Mrs,  Barr's  novels,) 

The  Enchanted  Stone  .       Lewis  Hind  . 

(of  mystical  romance  of  Oriental  characters.     The  scene  is  laid  in  London, 

The  Silver  Cross  .       .        .       .       s.  R.  Keightley  . 

(t/f  new  novel  by  the  author  of'^The  Crimson  Sign,**) 

The  Song  of  the  Rappahannock  .       .       Ira  s.  Dodd  .  1.25 

{Towerful  stories  of  the  Civil  IVar,  first  published  in  McClure's  Magazine,) 

BIOGRAPHY 
Marisienka  ......       K.  Waliszewski    .       .      2.00 

(t/f  new  biography  by  the  author  of  The  Romance  of  an  Empress,'*) 

Life  of  Dr.  R.  W.  Dale,  LL.D.     .         .         By  His  Son    .        .         nef  4.00 

(of  sympathetic  account  of  the  author  of ''Christ  and  the  Future  Life.") 

LETTERS 
Ruskin's  Letters  to  Rossetti  and  Others   John  Ruskin  .       .  3.50 

{One  of  the  most  important  contributions  to  the  Ruskin  Literature  of  the  world.) 


I.2S 
I.2S 


1.25 


MISCELLANEOUS 

The  European  Tour      ....         Grant  Allen 

(t/f  new  and  original  guide-book  for  the  principal  countries  of  Europe.) 

The  Gambling  World  .        .        .       .       "  Rouge  et  Noir  "       .     3.50 

{t/l  comprehensive  and  amusing  history  of  gambling  in  all  its  forms.) 

Books  I  Have  Read       ....         Anonymous  i.oq 

{v/ln  ingenious  work  in  which  to  jot  down  one*s  impressions  of  books  read.) 

Joubert^s  Thoughts      ....       Katherine  Lyttelton       1.50 

(IVUh  an  impressive  and  scholarly  preface  by  Mrs.  Humphry  IVard.) 

TiELIGION 
The  Restored  Innocence  R.  j.  Campbell  net    .50 

(t/f  new  and  important  issue  in  the  series  of  "Little  'Books  on  Religion.**) 

The  Commandments  of  Jesus      .       .       R.  F.  Horton      .       .      1.50 

(c/f  new  workf  similar  in  general  style  to  his  previous  volumes.) 

TOETR Y 

Poems  (Second  Series)    ....         Paul  Laurence  Dunbar       1.25 

{This  is  the  first  book  of  poetry  he  has  written  since  his  '*  Lyrics  of  Lowly  Life.") 

My  Lady's  Slipper  .        .        .       Dora  Sigerson  .      1,25 

(t/f  new  volume  of  poetry  by  Miss  Sigerson,  now  Mrs,  Clement  K,  Shorter,) 


Sold  by  all  Bookieiien.  Sent  f^/^f^r^     Jl/I  C  A  I^   JC   H  Ct    Publishers,  151  Fifth 
pottpaid,  wiMo  published,  by  UUUUy  iTilHALI  Ot  wU«  Avenue  : :  New  Yoik 
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Important  additions  have  been  made  to  the  publication 
and  editorial  management  of 

LITER jrURE 

Beginning  with  the  number  for  January  lo,  an  American 
edition  of  the  periodical  has  been  inaugurated  from  advance 
sheets  of  the  English  edition  and  from  additional  distinctively 
American  material.  The  paper  will  preserve  the  independent 
and  elevated  standard  which  has  marked  it  as  a 

Weekly  Journal  of  Unbiassed 
Literary  Criticism. 

Thus,  with  American  reviews,  continental  correspondence, 
English  critical  articles,  and  notes  on  American  and  Euro- 
pean literary  matters,  the  periodical  will  be  the  ideal  Inter- 
national  Review. 

//  will  be  worth  while  sending  to  us  for  a  sample  copy. 

Subscription^  $^.00  a  year. 

THROUGH  ASIA 

By  SVEN  HEDIN 

With  Two  Maps  and  Four  Plates  Printed  in  Colors,  and  about  280  Illustrations 
by  the  Author  and  from  Photographs.  2  Volumes.  Large  8vo,  Cloth,  Ornamental, 
Uncut  Edges  and  Gilt  Tops,        •.••••••         |»  10.00 

IN  THE  FORBIDDEN  LAND 

By  A.  HENRY  SAVAGE  LANDOR 

An  account  of  a  Journey  into  Tibet,  Capture  by  the  Tibetan  Lamas  and  Soldiers, 
Imprisonment,  Torture,  and  Ultimate  Release,  brought  about  by  Dr.  Wilson  and  the 
Political  Peshkar  Karak  Sing- Pal.  With  the  Government  Enquiry  and  Report  and 
other  Official  Documents,  by  J.  Larkin,  Esq.,  Deputed  by  the  Government  of  India. 
With  One  Photogravure,  Eight  Colored  Plates,  Fifty  Full-page  and  about  One  Hun- 
dred and  Fifty  Text  Illustrations,  and  a  Map  from  Surveys  by  the  Author.  2  Vols. 
8vo,  Ornamental  Cloth,  Uncut  Edges  and  Gilt  Tops,        .  •         •         •         $9.00 

HARPER  &  BROTHERS,Publishers 
Franklin  Square  :  :  :  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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NEW    PUBLICATIONS 


The  Story  of  the  People  of 

England  in  the  19th 

Century. 

By  Justin  McCarthy,  M.P.,  author  of  **A 
History  of  Our  Own  Times,"  "  Life  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel."  etc.  In  2  vols.,  Nos.  53  and 
54  in  T/ie  Story  of  the  Nations  Series.  Fully 
illustrated.  Large  i2mo,  each,  $1.50;  half 
leather,  gilt  tops,  each,  $1  75. 

"The  Story  of  Eneland's  igth  Century*'  is  a  picture, 
rather  than  a  record,  of  England's  development  in  all 
the  arts  of  peace  since  the  close  of  the  gfreat  war  with 
Napoleon.  Since  that  time  a  comi)lete  revolution  han 
taken  place  In  all  that  relates  to  applied  and  industrial 
science.  Rail  ways,  ocean  steamships,  the  electric  tele- 
gfraph,  the  submarine  cable,  the  telephone, — all  these 
are  the  growth  of  this  wonderful  centurv,  which  has 
done  more  for  the  practical  movement  o{  civilization 
than  all  the  centuries  that  went  before.  The  portraits 
of  the  great  men  who  led  all  these  different  move- 
ments are  carefully  and  vividly  drawn,  and  the  object 
is  to  impress  the  rriind  of  the  reader  with  a  clear  idea 
of  each  man  and  of  each  man  s  work  in  that  period  of 
English  history. 

The  West  Indies. 

A  History  of  the  Islands  of  the  West  Indian 
Archipelago,  together  with  an  Account  of  their 
Physical  Characteristics,  Natural  Resources, 
and  Present  Condition.  By  Amos  Kidder 
FiSKK,  A.M.,  author  of  "The  Myths  of 
Israel,"  etc.  No.  55  in  T/ie  Story  of  the 
Nations  Series.  Fully  illustrated.  Large 
i2mo,  $1.50  ;  half  leather,  gilt  top,  $1.75. 

The  events  of  the  past  year  have  begotten,  at  least 
n  the  United  States,  a  new  jind  keener  interest,  not 
only  in  (2uba  and  i'orto  Rico,  but  in  all  of  that  ^reat 
group  of  American  islands  which  still  remain  so 
largtM'"  under  European  control.  Professor  I'iske's 
purpose  has  been  to  compress  within  the  ci)mpass  of 
one  moderate  volume,  and  yet  to  present  with  ade- 
quate furti'  and  color  and  in  a  popular  style,  the  infor- 
niati«m  about  the  West  Indies— their  history  and  phy- 
sical aspects  their  natural  reso\irces  and  material 
condition,  thcif  political  relations  and  apparent  des- 
tiny— which  would  meet  the  needs  of  that  numerous 
but  undefinable  person,  the  "general  reader." 

Roman  Africa. 

Archaeological  Walks  in  Algiersand  Tunis.  By 
Gaston  Hoissier,  author  of  "Cicero  and 
His  Friends,"  '*  Rome  and  Pompeii."  Au- 
thorized English  Version  by  Arabella 
Ward.    With  4  Maps.     Large  i2mo. 

M.  Boissier  needs  no  introduction  to  an  American 
public.  Those  who  have  read  his  previous  books  are 
already  familiar  with  the  simplicity  and  clearness  of 
his  stvle,  and  realize  that  his  work  is  based  upon  a 
foundation  of  thorough  scholarly  knowledge.  The 
Paris  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Eveninff  f'osf 
writes :  '  M  Boissier  s  new  volume  will  be  found 
verv  instructive  on  the  subject  of  the  long  occupation 
of  Africa  by  Rome,  as  well  as  on  the  history  of  African 
Latin  literature,  which  ends  his  excellent  volume. 
and  deals  chiehy  with  the  works  of  Apuleius  and 
Petronius." 


The  Story  of  the  Civil  War 

A  Concise  Account  of  the  War  in  the  United 
States  of  America  between  1861  and  1865. 
By  John  Codman  Ropes,  author  of  "The 
Campaign  of  Waterloo,"  etc.  To  be  com- 
pleted in  four  parts,  with  comprehensive 
maps  and  battle  plans. 

Part  I. — Narrative  of  Events  to  the  Opening  of 
the  Campaigns  of  1862.  With  5  maps.  8vo, 
pp.  xiv. -f  274 $1.50 

Part  II.— The  Campaigns  of  1862.  13  folding 
maps.    8vo,  pp.  xiv.  -+-  475       •        •        $2.50 

Mr.  Ropes'  method  is  in  certain  respects  a  novel 
one,— to  write  of  the  subjects  treated  from  the  stand- 
point of  each  of  the  contending  parties.  In  his  judg- 
ment, the  war  should  not  be  so  depicted  as  to  unply- 
that  the  North  and  the  South  differed  and  quarreled 
about  the  same  things.  That  was,  of  course,  not  the 
fact.  The  questions  presented  to  the  men  of  the 
North  were  not  the  same  as  those  with  which  their 
Southern  contemporaries  had  to  deal. 

The  Life  of  George  Borrow 

The  Life,  Writings,  and  Correspondence  of 
George  Borrow,  1803- 1 881,  author  of  "The 
Bible  in  Spain,"  *'  Lavengro,*'  etc.  Based  on 
Official  and  other  Authentic  Sources.  By 
William  I.  Knapp,  Ph.D..  LL.  D.,and  late  of 
Yale  and  Chicago  Universities.  In  2  vols.» 
8vo. 

George  Borrow  spent  much  of  his  time  stndvinjr 
languages,  for  which  he  had  a  great  gift,  acoufring' 
among  other  tongues  that  of  the  gypsies.  He  re- 
ceived the  appointment  as  agent  of  tne  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society,  in  which  capacity  he  travelled 
extensively,  learning 'with  marvelous 'ease  the  lan- 

?fnage  of  each  country  visited  by  him.  He  was  noted 
or  his  eccentricities,  his  fondness  for  the  gypsies,  his 
passion  for  athletic  exercises,  his  scorn  for  the  gentil- 
ities of  life,  and  his  vigorous  advocacy  of  the  doctrines 
of  the  the  Church  of  England.  Mr.  Knapp  has  had 
access  to  official  sources  of  information,  and  his  Ltje 
of  Borrow  reads  like  a  romance. 

The  Critic 

An  Illustrated  Monthly  Review  of  Literature^ 
Art,  and  Life.  ^Established  in  i88c.  Joseph 
B.  Gilder  and  Jeannette  L.  Gilder^ 
Editors.     Fully  illustrated. 

The  February  Number 

Contains  a  THACKERAY  TREASURE-TROVE— 
M.  Boutet  de  Monvel.  by  Th.  Bentzon  (Mme.  Blanc) 
illustrated  The  Novels  of  William  Black,  by  AGNES 
Repplier— Sidney  Lee's  Shakespeare,  by  Dr.  W.  J. 
Rolf E— The  Creator  of  Wonderland,  by  J.  L.  D.  Illus- 
trated. A  frontispiece  portrait  of  W.  D.  Howells  and 
his  daughter,  Miss  Mildred  Howells,  never  before  pub- 
lished, and  manv  other  interesting  and  rare  iHustra- 
tions,  reviews,  and  special  articles  In  "The  Drama " 
will  be  found  a  portrait  of  Mr.  Clyde  Fitch,  and  the 
latest  portrait  of  M.  Victorien  Saraou,  from  a  photo- 
graph presented  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Marbury  a  few 
weeks  ago. 

20  cts.  per  number,  $a.oo  per  year.  Trial  subscript 
t  ion  for  3  months  sent  for  23  cts. 
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THE  LOST  WORD 

A  Christmas  Leg^end  of  Long^  Kgo 
By  HENRY  VAN  DYKE 

With  illustrations  by  Corwin  Knapp  Linson,  and  with  decorative  borders.     8vo,  $1.50. 

**  Dr.  Henry  van  Dyke  has  written  in  *  The  Lost  Word '  one  of  the  best  pieces  of  devotional  literature  for  the  Christ- 
mas holidays  that  we  have  seen  in  many  a  lon^r  day.  There  is  nothing  maudlin  nor  tactless  in  this  little  book.  The  tone 
is  poetic  and  imaginative :  it  is  also  bracinff.  .  .  .  Altojretherj  'The  Lost  Word' is  a  reverent,  healthy,  manly  tribute 
to  the  Christnoas  spirit,  which  every  one  who  \s  interested  in  the  imaginative  treatment  of  religious  topics  will  find  wholly 
admiiable."-iVraf  York  TrOmH*. 

MISS  AMERICA 

Pen  and  Camera  Sketches  of  the  American  Girl 
By  ALEXANDER  BLACK 

With  75  illustrations  from  photographs  by  the  Author.     8vo,  S2.50. 

"The  author  writes  pleasantly  and  in  good  taste  of  the  American  girl.  He  has  been  lucky  in  his  subjects.  Some  of 
the  prettiest  types  of  the  American  ifirl  have  faced  his  camera."— ^(Tw  York  Tribunt. 

It  is  the  fairest  collection  of  pictures  of  fair  women  that  we  have  seen  for  many  a  day.    No  old-time  '  Gallery  of 
Beauty '  could  be  mentioned  in  the  same  year  with  these  exquisite  types  of  young  yiom^.n\iooQy— Brooklyn  Eagle. 


FIVE    TIMELY    VOLUMES 

JUST  PUBLISHED 

THE  PORTO  RICO  OF  TaDAY 

Pen  Pictures  of  the  People  and  the  G>tintfy 

By  ALBERT  GARDNER  ROBINSON 

With  maps  and  24  illustrations.     i2nio,  Si.^o. 

In  his  capacity  as  a  newspaper  correspondent  Mr.  Robinson  travelled  over  the  fength  and  breadth  of  Porto  Rico, 
studying  the  people  and  their  manners  and  customs,  the  trade  conditions,  the  agriculturjl  and  commercial  situation,  the 
means  of  transportation  and  communication,  and  other  serious  problems  that  await  solution.  The  distinguishing  note  of 
hb  book  is  the  clearness  and  sanity  with  which  this  detailed  picture  of  the  Porto  Rico  of  to-day  is  presented.  From  it 
one  can  get  an  admirable  idea  of  the  present  condition  of  this  new  possession  of  the  United  States,  and  of  the  business 
prospects  which  it  holds  out. 

THE  CUBAN  AND  PORTO  RICAN  CAMPAIGNS 

By  RICHARD  HARDING  DAVIS 

With  117  illustrations  from  photographs,  and  4  maps.     Twentieth  Thousand.    i2mo,  $1.50. 

"  Never  has  a  war  been  reported  as  this  has  been,  and  never  has  a  history  been  written  like  this,  by  one  who  saw  it 
all— while  the  blood  was  hot  and  the  memory  vivid."— AVw  York  World. 

"  This  is  much  the  most  vivid  and  readable  of  all  the  books  on  the  war  that  have  appeared  so  for,  and  it  is  full  of  life 
and  color  and  incidents  that  show  the  sort  of  stuff  of  which  our  soldiers  were  made.  The  book  is  written  with  a  keenness,  a 
vivacity,  a  skill  and  a  power  to  thrill  and  to  leave  an  impression  which  mark  a  decided  advance  over  anything  that  even 
Mr.  Davis  has  WTitten  heretofore."— ^<u/<w  Herald. 

OUR  NAVY  IN  THE  WAR  WITH  SPAIN 

By  JOHN  R.  SPEARS^  Author  of  '"The  History  of  Our  Navy.** 
With  125  illustrations  from  photographs,  and  with  charts  and  diagrams.     i2mo,  $2.00. 

**  A  thorough,  conscientious  effort  to  give  the  reader  the  fruits  of  painstaking  research  and  intelligent,  impartial 
analirsis.  .  .  .  Mr.  Spear's  volume  is  so  far  superior  to  every  other  publication  on  the  war  that  comparison  with  others 
is  a  waste  of  space,  for  th*s  book  will  last  as  an  authority  on  the  navy's  work  in  the  conflict  when  contemporaneous  publi- 
cations are  forgotten."— JVim;  York  Mail  and  ExPreu. 

COMMERCIAL  CUBA 

A  Book  for  Business  Men«    By  WILLIAM  J.  CLARK 
With  8  Maps,  7  Plans  of  Cities,  and  40  full-page  Illustrations,  and  a  Commercial  Directory 
of  Cuba.     Large  8vo,  $4.00. 

"This  is  easily  the  best  book  on  Cuba  that  hau  so  far  been  published.  It  is  not  a  mere  compilation  of  other  men's 
ideas,  but  an  entirely  original  work  by  a  man  of  great  ability."— /'A/Ai^//Aia  Evening  Telegrafk. 

YESTERDAYS  IN  THE  PHILIPPINES 

By  JOSEPH  EARLE  STEVENS 

With  32  full-page  illustrations  from  photographs.      Seventh    Thousand.      i2mo,  $!.5a 

"  Every  page  abounds  in  anecdote ;  and  had  Mr.  Stevens  been  a  trained  newspaper  correspondent,  he  could  hardly 
have  written  nis  record  in  a  livelier  or  more  observant  fashion.*'— AVw  York  Commercial  Advertiur. 
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Ju5t  Ready  or  5oon  to  be  Issued 

NEW  VOLUHES  OF  BIOGRAPHY,  HI5T0RY. 


THE  STORY   OF    FRANCE 


fust  Rtady 

Vol.  I.      $3  JO. 

From  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Consulate  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte 

By  TH0MA5  E.  WATSON 

Cloth,  Medium  Svo.    In   Two   Volumes.      Volume  I.  just  ready,  i»jo. 
Vol.  I.— From  the  Settlement  of  the  Gauli  to  the  End  of  Ihe  Reign  of  Louii  XV.     Vol,  II.— /«  prtparation. 


BIOGRAPHY  ECONOMICS.     SOCIOL- 

TlK  Ul«  ol  Henry  A.  WU«  OGY,  Etc. 

^It^'SeStkh^nd  H^*'^  Do"    ^Wuk         '""    '"•••<"    "'    •'"P"'"    OovBra- 

¥h"'ib'o't  is  I'b^o^'^h^Dl  rare  in-       By  Gamauil  BnADKiiiD,  A.B.  <Hu- 

oml  prominentlviii   ihe  paliiiolaflain 
fcr  of"con'ioi,    timua   lo'fln^ 
GowDoi  Df\iiilnla,  etc.,  etc. 
Tbo    Ufa    and    Utun  al    Areh- 


Uvil  men  who  bavc  Biiidcd  EDKUad 
poliliol  deiliDy. 

CardloBl  Nawmui  u  u  Anglica 
and  CalhDitc 


In  the  llchi  d(  the  InienM  adtement 
fauKd  by  the  iouc  of  "The  Life  of 
Cudiaal  Uanainc"  br  the  ume  auihor, 

thii  moti  «^?b«*Rvie<i&f  wkta°  deep 

The  LIfa  and  RcnMlna  ot  Rav.  R. 
M.  Qukk 

Author  at  ;;E>Hy9  on  YAuaiioaii  Re- 
Stobr,  editor  "of  JtimI  ff  Edited 
Haf  (EDtlind).    Oolh.  Sru. 


a  VeWra 


Tba  AHloblogriptiy  < 
i8or-t8V3 

Br  General  Count  Emticd  Dblla 
"Rixcr.  Translated  h.m  the  Italian 
and  edited  by  Janit  Ron.  Portnil. 
«vo,eloth.»i.so. 
A  cnrioui  account  ol  life  in  Piedmont 

much    penonal    malter.  ibnui    Loub 

^voy  PriDcei.  of  partkniar  Lnlereat. 

Cavour 

By  the  CoDDteu  Evilvh  Maitihinoo 

CasARKCo.  Crown gvo.cloth.nonu. 

A  new  volume  in  Tt^Pmitin  SlaUt; 

"  Hinbcau,"  cu..  etc. 


A  ijlb  ccntmr  French  edition  of  Efidio 

publiihed  {eicepi  in  Latin).  Edited 
by  SAUuaL  Paul  Molihair.  UnU 
venity  of  Pennaylvinia :  loimerly 
Fellow  ol  Columbia  Uaiveidty.    Cfh 


By  FiANKUH  H.  CiDDiNCS.  iiiihar  of 
'' Principle!  of  Sodolon."  etc. 

»piic  of  the  tnodem  movement  lowaid 
ii°b«omiSa  thrnucreM"o°anm|iin'!" 
05TROOOBSKI  —  DanMcracy   and 


-y  ol  the  Chanty  Orsiniation  So- 
le result  ol  (en  yean'  experience  in 
liar  chutty  worken ;  very  readable 


By  Edwin  R.  A.  Siucuah,  Columbia 
Univenity.      Sii^nJ  Edilian.  /mlli 
riviiiditndtnlartld. 
So  many  changes  have  been  made  in 

inal  UKC.  ii^th  a  hibliorraphy  and  index . 
Tha  Thoory  of  tba  txiMire  Claaa 

Ad  Economic  Studym  Ihe  Evolution 


FICTION 
My  Lady  and  AIUd  Darin 

By  Chaulb  Dohhil  Gihok. 

lait-ceutury  Virginia  plintatjon.  Il  b 
a  wonderful  itoiy,  cleverly  worked  out, 
Ben   Coaaee.      A   Tate   at   Rogar'a 

By  M.  J.  Canavah.    Doth.  umo. 

'l  huJthy.   •tiirioff  book  for  boyi. 

ed  on  huloricil  eventi.  aad  related 

I  aetyle  particularly  vivid  and  Lntcnse. 

lufb  Owyalh 

~         '      i  Cinllet.     By  Bbulah 


Hakic  Dii. 
uaiuTIEvRe  tta  air'onr 


:  of  Prin 


H ivory.  Vale  Univenily.  FullyiUua- 

traled.    Crown  Bvo. 

While  Ihii  book  may  be  naed  in  any 
way,  il  will  be  at  eipecUl  valu*  to  lb* 
teacher  who  hu  escaped  the  bondaie  of 


"The  Amen-        iiudy,  etc..  are  prepared  withgi 
"tVo    voK         '*"  '^'*""  "^  ■''^'•■ 
A    nutary    «l    Qn 


Iv  Gaoatx  WiLui  Borsnmi.  Pb,D„ 
Hward  Uiuveniu.  aulhot  o*  "Dj- 

lut^n."    Fully  illuiinted. 
Adapted  to  Ihe  lower  claaa  Id  Hlab 
khoDb.  Atademlea.  etc..  but  alao,  by 


Syllabui  o(  EaropeaD  Hbton' 
with  Blbllasraphlei,  lAoo-iBta 
By  H.  Mdru  iinpHun.  Cornell  tJni. 


STORIES  FROM  AMERJ. 
CAN  HISTORY— N*v) 

Tha  Msry  of  Old  Port  LMdtm 

By  Ckarlis  Egibit  CkAnixn. 

A  tale  of  the  Cherokee*  and  Piontcn 
of  TennesKe.  1760.  lUuatnted  by  E. 
Peiiolto.    Qoth.  umo.  fi.^ 
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By  The  Macmillan  Company 

POLITICAL  ECONOHY,  THE  SCIENCES,  Etc. 


JLL  USTRA  TED  BOOKS 

Japan 

By  Mrs.  Hugh  Fraser,  au- 
thor of  *•  Palladia,"  etc. 
With  several  hundred  beau- 
tiful illustrations.  Medium 
8vo. 

The  author's  position  as  wife  of  the 
British  Minister  to  Japan  hau  given  her 
unusual  opportunities  and  access  to 
what  the  newspapers  call  "exclusive" 
information  of  which  she  has  made  a 
most  fascinating  use. 

LITER  A  TURE 

Three  Studies  In  Literature 

By  Lewis  Edwards  Gates, 
Harvard  University 

Essays  on  three  important  prose 
writers  of  the  present  century.  Francis 
JefiFrey,  Cardinal  Newman  and  Matthew 
Arnold. 

Introduction  to  the  Study 
of  Literature 

By  Edwin  Herbert  Lewis, 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Chi- 
cago. 

A  collection  of  short  masterpieces  of 
modem  literature  designed  for  reading 
and  study  in  the  higher  grades. 

Chaucer's  Prologue  and 
Knight's  Tale 

Edited  by  Mark  H.  Liddell, 
University  of  Texas.  Asso- 
ciate Editor  of  the  "Globe  " 
Chaucer. 

a  critical  text  foonded  on  the  late 
Prof.  Zupitsa's  studies. 

PHILOSOPHY 

PATTEN  —  The  Develop- 
ment of  English  Thought 

A  Study  in  the  Economic  In- 
terpretation of  History.  By 
Simon  N.  Patten,  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania. 

Aiming  to  bring  oat  the  connection 
between  the  economic  events  that  de- 
termine a  nation's  prosperity  and  the 
thought  and  feeling  of  the  people. 

ROGERS— A  Brief  Intro- 
ductlon  to  Modern  Phil- 
osophy 

By  Arthur  Kenyon  Rogers, 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Chi- 
cago. 

An  attempt  to  show  how  the  problems 
of  phUosoimy  arise  from  the  presnp- 
positions  of  our  ordinary  beliefs  and 
practical  needs,  and  what  aure  the  most 
significant  solutions  given  them  by 
modem  thought. 


SCIENCE 

Principles  of  Agriculture 

A  Text  Book  for  Schools  and 
Rural  Societies.  By  Prof. 
L.  H.  Bailey,  Cornell  Uni- 
versity.   Illustrated.    $1.25. 

The  Evolution  of  Plants 

By  Douglas  H.  Campbell, 
Stanford  University.   Cloth. 

THE  RURAL  SCIENCE 
SERIES 

Edited  by  L.  H.  Bailey,  of 
Cornell  University. 

Rural  Wealth  and  Wel- 
fare 

By  George  T.  Fairchild, 
of  Berea  College. 

irrigation  and  Drainage 

By  F.  H.  King,  University 
of  Wisconsin,  author  of 
••  The  Soil." 

A  Text  Booic  of  Metallurgy 

By  Dr.  Carl  Schnabel. 
Translated  by  Henry 
Louis,  author  of  "Gold 
Milling."  Two  volumes. 
Illustrated.    8vo,  $10,  net. 

The  best  book  of  iu  kind  existing. 

IHtictlcal  Astronomy 

By  W.  W.  Campbell,  Lick 
Observatory. 

The  Missing  LInic 

By  Ernest  H.  Haeckel,  of 
Jena.  Edited  with  Notes 
by  Prof.  H.  F.  Gadow.  11- 
lustrated. 

The  Dawn  of  Reason 

Mental  Traits  in  the  Lower 
Animals,  with  Special  Ref- 
erence to  Insects.  By 
James  Weir,  Jr.,  M.D., 
author  of  ''The  Physical 
Correlation  of  Religious 
Emotion  and  Sexual  De- 
sire." 

MA  CM  ILL  A  ITS  POCKET 
A  M ERIC  A  N  CLA  SSICS 

Rip  Van  Winide  and  Sleepy 
Hollow 

By  Washington  Irving. 


MA  CM  ILL  A  N'S  POCKET 

ENGLISH  CLASSICS 

Pope's  Iliad 

By  Albert  Smyth,  Head 
Professor  of  English  Lan- 
guage and  Literature,  Cen- 
tral High  School,  Philadel- 
phia. 

Vicar  of  Walcefield 

By  W.  H.  Boynton,  Instruc- 
tor in  English,  Phillips 
Academy,  Andover,  Mass. 

THEOLOGY,  THE  BIBLE, 
Etc. 

ENCVCLOP/EDIA  BIBLICA 
—  A  Dictionary  of  the 
Bible 

Editors,  the  Rev.  T.  K. 
Cheyne,  LL.D.,  Canon  of 
Rochester,  and  J.  S.  Black, 
LL.D.,  assisted  by  sixty  of 
the  greatest  living  theolo- 

fians  and  Biblical  scholars, 
n  four  8vo  volumes,  $4.00 
each. 

McCURDY  — The  History* 
Prophecy,  and  the  Mon- 
uments of  Israel  and  the 
Nations 

By  James  Frederick  Mc- 
Curdy,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of 
Oriental  Languages,  Uni- 
versity College,  Toronto. 

Vol.  ni.  To  the  End  of  the  Exile 
end  the  Close  of  the  Semitic  Re- 
gime In  Western  Asia. 

MOULTON  — The  Bible 
Story  Boole 

Edited  bv  Richard  G.  Moul- 
TON,  Universit}r  of  Chicago. 
With  introduction  and  brief 
notes.    In  two  volumes. 

The  selection  will  be  made  with  s 
view  to  coveriniT.  so  far  as  is  possible 
for  children,  the  whole  history  of  the 
people  of  Israel.  The  volumes  will  be 
unltorm  in  use  and  p^ice  with  the  .other 

ia?b"^^°^  ..**»* .  M?4«™  Reader's 
Bible  Series."  and  will  have  an  intro- 
ductipn  and  brief  notes  by  Professor 
Moulton. 

VAN  DYKB-The  Gospel  for 
a  World  of  Sin 

By  Henry  Van  Dyke,  D.D., 
author  of  "The  Gospel  for 
an  Age  of  Doubt,"  etc.,  to 
which  it  is  a  companion. 
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IAN  MACLAREN'S 

NEW  BOOK 

"  AFTERWARDS  " 

AND  OTHER  STORIES 

12mo,  Cloth,  $1.50 


OF  THIS   REMARKABLE   BOOK 

Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps 

writing  in  McClure's  MagazinCy  says: 

"  I  am  not  afraid  to  prophesy  that  it  will  be  read  and 
LOVED  FOR  A  GENERATION  OF  YEARS,  I  call  it  a 
great  story,  and  have  no  fear  that  I  shall  be  called  upon  to 
retract  the  adjective. 

**  The  characterization  is  a  mirror  of  dazzling  intensity, 
and  the  motif  is  a  chariot  of  holy  fire.  The  story  deals  with 
one  of  the  great  situations  of  human  life,  and  touches  it 
with  a  simplicity  that  gives  it  immortality. 

"  We  read  till  our  heartstrings  snap,  and  then  we 
read  again." 

For  sale  at  all  bookstores. 


DODD,  MEAD  &  CO.,  Publishers 

NEW    YORK 
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Ready 
Febmary  4tli 


NEW  BOOKS 


Ready 
February  4tli 


THE 

"MAINE" 

An  Account  of  ber  Destruction 
in  Havana  Harbor 

Tbe  Personal  Narrative  of 
CAPTAIN 

CHARLES  D.  SIQSBEE 

U.S.N. 


8vo.,  2 JO  pages,  richly  illusiratid,     $i.$o» 

'*  Every  detail,  as  told  by  Captain  Sigsbee,  seems  to  acquire  new 
interest  and  meaning." — Tortland  Tirrns, 

The  War  with  Spain  was  precipitated  by  the  explosion  of  the 
Maine,  and  it  is  fitting  that  the  memory  of  so  fateful  an  event  should 
be  preserved  for  posterity  by  the  captain  of  the  battle-ship.  Captain 
Sigsbee  tells  his  story  with  a  simplicity  that  emphasizes  the  impressive 
facts.  While  he  declares  his  belief  that  the  explosion  was  external, 
he  does  not  attempt  to  fasten  the  act  on  any  individual.  A  series 
ol  appendices  presents  the  findings  of  the  Court  of  Inquiry^  and  there 
is  a  li^  (not  before  published)  of  the  dead  and  wounded  members 
of  the  crew  of  the  Maine,  showing  the  present  location  of  the  re- 
mains of  such«as  were  identified. 


i2mo,  268  pages,    $i,$o» 

On  May  5,  1898,  just  two  weeks  after  the  Spanish- American  War 
broke  out,  Mr.  Kennan  started  for  the  front  as  correspondent  of 
'•  The  Outlook."  The  basis  of  this  book  is  the  material  which  he 
contributed  to  that  paper,  with  revisions  and  a  great  deal  of  new 
matter.  Mr.  Kennan  is  famous  for  his  powers  as  a  descriptive 
v^mter,  and  for  his  accuracy  in  gathering  facts,  and  all  of  these 
qualities  are  conspicuous  in  this  interesting  volume. 


CAMPAIGNING 
IN  CUBA 

By  GEORGE  KENNAN, 

Author  of  ^Siberia  and  the 
Exile  Systenu^^ 


THE 

LIFE  AND  LETTERS  OF 

LEWI5 
CARROLL 

Author  ol 
""Alice  in  Wonderland*"^ 


8vo,  too  illustrations.     $2.^0, 

No  more  welcome  book  could  be  offered  to  American  readers  than 
the  life  of  the  author  of  the  famous"  Alice  in  Wonderland,"  edited 
by  Lewis  Carroll's  nephew,  and  made  up  largely  of  the  letters  and 
diaries  of  the  author  of  "  Alice."  The  book  contains  many  inter- 
esting explanations  of  the  humor  of  "Alice/' and  the  illustrations  are 
of  extraordinary  interest,  including  a  number  of  portraits  of  Lewis 
Canoll  taken  at  different  ages  ;  portraits  of  his  family  and  of  his  cor- 
respondents and  friends — Tennyson,  the  Duke  of  Albany^  Ruskin, 
Tom  Taylor,  George  MacDonald,  Ellen  Terry,  Sir  John  Millais — all 
from  photographs  by  Lewis  Carroll  himself ;  illustrations  from  his 
diary ;  sketches  from  amateur  papers  edited  by  himself  in  his  boy- 
hood; etc,  etc. 


/  2mo,  5  /  ^  pages,     $1^0, 

Dr.  Barry  has  waited  twelve  years  before  following  up  his  first  suc- 
cess with  a  new  novel.  In  "  The  Two  Standards,"  Dr.  Bariy  presents 
very  vividly  many  phases  of  English  social,  artistic  and  religious  life 
at  the  present  time.  The  characters  are  strikingly  life-like,  and  the 
intellectual  and  moral  atmosphere  of  London  at  the  close  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  is  reproduceci  in  his  pages  with  remarkable  fidelity. 

Folio,  to%  X 14^  with  161  il lustrations,  including  a 
number  of  original  lithographs,    $2^,00. 


THE  TWO 
STANDARDS 

An  International  Rooiance 


BY 


Rev.  WILLIAM  BARRY,  D.D. 

AUTHOR  OP 

**  The  New  Antigone*^ 


Lithography  and 
Lithographers 

By  Joseph   PeoDell  aod 
Elizabeth  Robios  PeoDell 

Superbly  Illustrated. 


This  is  a  work  that  will  appeal  to  all  lovers  of  beautiful  books,  and 
especially  to  collectors,  artists,  art  students,  and  practical  lithograph- 
ers. It  is  published  one  hundred  years  after  the  invention  of  lithog- 
raphy, ana  it  tells  the  story  of  the  growth  of  the  art,  while  its  many 
illustrations  b^  the  masters  of  lithography,  from  the  earliest  days  to 
the  present  time,  add  a  rare  interest  and  value  to  its  pages.  The 
frontispiece  is  an  original  lithograph  by  Whistler, — a  portrait  of 
Joseph  Pennell, — and  one  of  the  pictures  is  a  colored  lithographic 
portrait  of  Gladstone,  drawn  by  J.  McLure  Hamilton.  The  edition 
is  limited  and  orders  should  be  placed  early. 


For  uUe  everywhere^  or  sent  foetPaidy  oh  receipt  <if  price  by  the  publishers 

THE  CENTURY  CO.,  UNION  SQUARE,  NEW  YORK 


THE  BOOKMAN  ADVERTISER 


Mr.  JOHN  LANE 

Begs  to  announce  for  Publication 

during  February : 

THE  COLLECTED  POEMS  OF  WILLIAM  WATSON,  Crown  8vo,  305  pp.,  de- 
signed cover.     {2.50. 

This  volume  includes  the  work  contained  in  the  author's  several  volumes,  "Poems,"  "Odes  and  other  Poems,"  "The 
Father  of  the  Forest  and  other  Poems,"  '*  The  Year  of  Shame,"  **  The  Hope  of  the  World  and  other  Poems,''  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  poems  excluded  by  the  author. 

The  London  Dai/y  CMromicle  says :  **  As  we  look  throus^  this  collected  edition  of  his  work,  we  feel  confirmed  in  our  belief 
that  whatever  his  limitations,  and  they  are  not  few,  it  is  Mr.  Watson's  function  and  his  glory  to  hand  on,  in  this  generation,  the 
great  classical  tradition  of  English  poetry.  On  the  threshold  of  the  twentieth  century  he  reconciles  and  brings  to  a  common 
denominator,  as  it  were,  the  best  qualities  of  eighteenth-century  and  of  nineteenth-centurv  verse.  He  is  the  heir  ro  less  of  Dryden 
than  of  Tennyson  ;  it  is  hard  to  say  whether  Keats  or  Pope  has  more  potentlv  influenced  him.  There  is  si^ificance  in  the  fact 
Uiat  his  Livorite  instrument,  which  he  fingers  with  the  utmost  mastery,  is  the  classic  instrument  of  the  English  Muse — the  iambic 
pentameter.  Pregnant,  resonant,  memorable  lines  flow  inexhaostibly  from  his  pen ;  and  some  of  them,  we  venture  to  predict, 
will  live  with  the  language." 

THE  SILENCE  OF  LOVE.     By  Edmond  Holmes.    Small  410,  $1.50. 

A  volume  of  Sonnets. 

THE  RUBAIYAT  OF  OMAR  KHAYYAM.  A  Paraphrase  from  several  literal  transla- 
tions. By  Richard  Le  Qallienne.  New  Edition.  With  cover  design  by  Will 
Bradley.     $1*2$. 

A  DAUGHTER  OF  THE  VINE.     By  Gertrude  Atherton.     Crown  8vo.  151.50. 

A  new  novel  by  Mrs.  Atherton ;  a  companion  volume  to  **The  Califomians,"  and  "American  Wives  and  English  Husbands.'* 

THE  ROMANCE  OF  A  RITUALIST.  By  Vincent  Brown,  author  of  "My  Brother," 
and  ** Ordeal  by  Compassion."     Crown  8vo,  $1.50. 

THE  SPIRIT  OF  PLACE  AND  OTHER  ESSAYS.  By  Alice  Meynell.  F.cap 
8vo,  ji.25. 

Uniform  with  the  same  author's  "The  Rhythm  of  Life,"  •'The  Colour  of  Life,"  "The  Children,"  and  "  Poems." 

THE  LAST  BALLAD  AND  OTHER  POEMS.     By  John  Davidson.     S1.50. 
THE  ALHAHBRA  AND  OTHER  POEHS.     By  F.  B.  Honey-Coutts.     J1.25. 

By  the  author  of  '*  The  Revolution  of  St.  Love  the  Divine." 

RECENTLT    PUBLISHED. 

THE  NEW  "GOLDEN  JGE" 

F\I>  tr  A  1V4^      F>  A  VC      By  KENNETH   QRAHAHE. 
JL^IVlL/iLiVl       J^rV   I    O  Third  Edition.     F.cap  8vo,  J  1.2 5. 

The  Evening  Sun  says :  **  In  '  Dream  Days  *  Mr.  Kenneth  Grahame  continues  the  delightful  adventures  of  the  delisrhtful 
children  who  were  first  introduced  to  us  in  '  The  Golden  Agre.' " 

The  Boston  Journal  iAy^ :  "  It  is  generally  a  commonplace  of  criticism  to  say  that  a  sequel  is  quite  independent  of  its  prede- 
cessor, and  has  an  interest  of  its  own.    To  the  devoted  readers  of  Mr.  Grahame's  books  such  a  recommendation  seems  a  sacrilege. 

What  nitv  vrmilrl  ivi»  nrtt  nAFAr  trt  th» /larinir  nnfnrfiinst*  nrhn  af/>ii1r1   un.Vi    t/%    rmttA    *  F>ip»9m    T^'ina'    nntk^a**   »A«^<n<v    *  "PKa    ^aI^Iar 


Br  THE  AUTHOR  OF  ''THE  FOREST  LOITERS'' 
PAN  AND  THE  YOUNG  SHEPHERD.     By  Maurice  Hewlett.     Crown  8vo,  I1.25. 

The  Bookman  says :  "  Like  the  *  Forest  Lovers,*  it  is  bathed  in  a  woodland  atmosphere  and  vitalised  with  the  passion  of 
lov  and  youth.  It  has  the  throbbing  note  of  life,  the  spirit  of  everlasting  youth  and  the  human  impulse  in  it  which  find  the 
universal  heart." 

The  Ix)ndon  Daih  ChronicU  says :  "  It  is  a  strange  piece  of  work  thoroughly  characteristic  of  the  imaginative  writer  who 
gave  us  that  delightfiu  romance  *The  Forest  Lovers.' " 
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Dodd^  Mead  ^  Company 

Beg  to  announce  that  the  third  large  edition  {Tenth 
Thousand)  of  Mr.  Watts^Dunton  s  new  romance  is 
now  ready  and  for  sale  at  the  bookstores.  The 
TENTH  edition   is  now  ready  in   England,  j^  J^  /^ 
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Br 


Theodore  Watts-Dunton 

Author  of  ''THE  COMING  OF  LOVE  ;  RHONA  BOSWELL'S  STORY.'* 

In  One  Volume,  i2mo.  Decorated  Cloth,  $1.50. 

[The  English  criticisms  of  this  book  have  been  already  presenteu  to 
readers  of  The  Bookman,  and  they  have  been  uniformly  laudatory.  The 
American  reviewers  do  not  fall  behind  in  their  appreciation  of  it.) 


A  FEW  AMERICAN  NOTICES  OF  ^^AYLWIN" 


CHICAGO  HERALD : 

Among  the  great  flood  of  books  one   finds    occasionally   a   work   that 

must  be  read.  ...     A  book  that  one  must  read,  and  that  is  a  delisfht.    Such 

a  book  is  **Avl\vin."  .  .  .  There  is  so  much  that  is  tender,  artistic,  and  noble 
in  this  book,  it  is  altogether  so  sincere,  wholesome  and  on  such  a  high  plane, 
that  to  quote  what  is  good  in  it  would  be  to  quote  it  all. 

THE  BUFFALO  COMMERCIAL: 

....  It  is  written  in  flawless  English.  ...  A  remarkable  book!  One 
cannot  read  two  pages  of  it  without  being  convinced  that  a  new  **lcad" 
has  been  struck,  that  one  is  in  the  presence  of  a  great  power  and  master  in 
the  art  of  story-telling,  and  that  it  is  unlike  anything  that  one  has  ever 
read  before.  It  must  be  read  more  than  once-^all  of  its  beauty  and  power 
and  originality  cannot  be  seen  in  the  first  glance. 


Please  mention  The  Bookman  in  writing  lo  advertisers. 
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A  Few  American  Notices  of "  Aylwin" 


THE  TRANSCRIPT: 

In  this  novel  there  has  been  no  disappointment.    The  poetical  thought, 

'^the  light  and  shades  of  character,  the  picturesque  quality,  engage  the  interest 

from  page  to  page,  and  over  all  there  is  the  rarest  charm  of  style,  something 

so  limpid,  frank  and  cheerful,  that  it  makes  an  extraordinary  impression 

on  even  the  blase  reader.  .-.  .  George  Borrow  himself  had  no  fuller  grasp  of 
Romany  life  and  thought  and  speech  than  Watts-Dunton.  Sinfi  Lovell  is  a 
splendid  creation.     The  artist  life  in  London  is  equally  natural  and  graphic. 


THE  OUTLOOK: 

It  is  far  out  of  the  range  of  the  commercial  age  and  spirit;  it  belongs 
almost  in  the  realm  of  pure  imagination ;  but  those  who  read  it  will  be  re- 
freshed by  its  contact  with  nature,  its  insight  into  human  life,  and  its  literary 

and  artistic  beauty  of  many  kinds.    It  is  an  intensely  dramatic  Story,  with  a 

very  nnnsnal  and  tra^^iC  motive,  which  happily  works  itself  out  without  exact- 
ing the  last  penalty  of  tragedy.  It  is  a  book  to  read  and  reread :  issued  in  a 
flood  of  books,  but  instantly  finding  a  place  of  its  own. 


THE  PHILADELPHIA  TELEGRAPH: 

The  style  of  the  book  is  poetical,  and  combines  a  vein  of  tender  reminis- 
cence. Its  sources  of  interest  are  varied.  To  those  who  are  familiar  with 
the  g^eat  artists  sketched  in  its  pages,  its  greatest  charm  will  doubtless  con- 
sist in  penetrating  the  thin  disguise  in  which  the  author  has  veiled  them. 

But  its  greatest  charm  is  its  delig:Iitfal,  vivid,  all-absorbing  romance.    It  will 

be  read  with  the  keenest  enjoyment  by  the  great  mass  of  reading  people, 
who  may  fail  to  discover  its  deeper  meaning.  Its  study  of  the  tender  pas- 
sion has  never  been  surpassed  for  fire,  tenderness  and  heart.  Indeed,  Mr. 
Watts-Dunton's   whole   story   seems  to  appeal  from  heart  to  heart.     Sinfi 

Lovell  is  tbe  greatest  heroine  of  recent  fiction,  and  one  is  inclined  to  believe 

that  she  will  come  to  hold  a  place  among  the  heroines  of  enduring  literature. 
There  is  a  freshness  and  charm  about  Winnie  that  carries  with  it  some- 
thing unique  to  the  mind  of  the  jaded  novel  reader. 

THE  EVANGELIST: 

"Aylwin"  is  one  Of  the  most  beantifnl  and  enthralling  of  stories;  a  true 

idyll,  penetrated  through  and  through  with  nature  feeling,  aglow  with  pas- 
sion, intense  in  conflict,  noble  in  victory.  The  beauty  of  it,  the  pathos  of 
it,  the  refinement  of  it,  are  beyond  controversy.  With  a  rare  artistic  in- 
stinct, the  author  has  set  its  most  important  parts  in  Wales,  the  home  of  all 
that  IS  most  lovely  and  poetic  in  present-day  superstition. 

The  story  is  a  prose  poem,  but  it  is  even  more  a  series  of  pictures.  The 
author^s  power  of  pen  painting  is  marvelous.  It  is  entirely  spontaneous  and 
unpremeditated ;  with  no  labored  or  long  description. 

It  is  with  a  distinct  joy  that  every  well-disposed  reader  must  acknowl- 
edge his  gratitude  to  Mr.  Watts-Dunton  for  this  story. 
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A  Few  American  Notices  of "  Aylwin" 


THE  MAIL  AND  EXPRESS: 

Mr.  Watts-Dunton  is,  we  believe,  the  first  English  writer  of  note  since 
George  Borrow  who  has  dealt  seriously  and  artistically  as  a  factor  in  fiction 
with  the  Romany  element  and  the  Romany  character.  .  .  .  He  has  painted 
in  Sinfi  Lovell  a  vigorous  portrait  of  a  Romany  woman,  who  is  every  way 
an  admirable  figure,  moving  across  the  stage  like  a  primitive  queen.  .  .  .  That 

*'Aylwin"  is  an  exceedingly  well- written  book,  goes  without  saying. 

THE  CHICAGO  EVENING  POST: 

No  book  published  in  recent  years  gives  the  promise  of  literary  immortal- 
ity more  strongly  than  "Aylwin,"  and  none  will  serve  better  as  a  touchstone 
for  all  that  is  best  in  current  literature.  ...  It  is  of  all  novels  the  one  most 
thoroughly  informed  with  a  real  and  candid  passion.  ...  It  is  already  a 
classic,  and  nothing  has  given  such  encouragement  to  the  lover  of  English  art 
in  letters  as  the  popularity  which  seems  bound  to  attend  so  happy  an  example 
of  all  that  is  best  within  its  powers  of  attainment.  For  such  a  consummation 
the  public,  the  critics,  and  the  author  are  all  to  be  congratulated. 

THE  BROOKLYN  EAGLE: 

There  is  about  it  a  delicacy  of  sentiment  and  a  strength  of  delineation 
which  bespeaks  the  touch  of  the  consummate  literary  artist.  .  .  .  Not  the 
least  part  of  the  charm  of  "Aylwin"  is  its  atmosphere  of  the  sea  and  the  sky 
and  the  mountains.  Through  it  there  runs  a  poetic  vein.  It  is  a  novel  of  a 
most  unusual  quality;  it  will  linger  in  the  mind  of  the  reader  like  the  mem- 
ory of  noble  music.  It  must  be  regarded  as  perhaps  the  strongest  novel  that 
has  come  from  any  English  fiction  writer  this  season.  Indeed,  many  sea- 
sons are  likely  to  pass  before  a  tale  of  such  quality  will  come  to  us. 

THE  ST.  LOUIS  REPUBLIC: 

It  is  a  story  which  Will  interest  every  reader. 

THE  INTERIOR : 

It  is  the  literary  sensation  of  the  honr.  .  .  .  The  book,  with  its  pas- 
sionate protest  against  materialism,  with  its  pure  beauty  of  style  and  deli- 
cate yet  intense  heart  interest,  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  books  of  the  year, 
if  not  of  the  time. 
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The 

International 
Cyclopfiedia 

15  ROYAL  OCTAVO  VOLUMES. 

14.000  PAGES.  50.000  ARTICLES.  URGE 

COLORED  PUTES.  ILLUSTRATIONS,  A\APS 

WHAT   IT   IS. 

A  CyclopcdUit  not  a  Dictionary.  It  treats  every  subject  whose  importance  entitles  it  to  a  place  there,  and, 
therefore,  is  invaluable  because  It  eives  you  just  the  information  you  want  on  subjects  found  in  your  reading. 
Its  subjects  are  arranged  alphabetlcallv,  as  words  in  a  Dictionary,  and  in  each  article  is  a  reference  to  any  other 
subject  that  you  should  read  in  connection  with  it.    Its  language  is  simple  and  plain;  your  bo^  can  use  it  as 


the  hunting  hai'been  ^one,'the  wheat  separated  from  ^Ee'chaflT 

WHO    WILL  USE   IT. 

The  Busy  Business  Man— for  quick  reference  in  connection  with  his  reading. 
The  5tuaent— who  is  constantly  finding  new  subjects  for  investigation. 
The  Public  Speaker— for  facts,  statistics  and  historical  illustrations. 
The  Minister,  The  Doctor,  Ihe  Lawyer— to  assist  them  in  their  respective  fields  of  labor. 
The  Question-asking  Boy,  The  Studious  Qirl— for  Information  on  the  various  subjects  that  puzzle  them. 
Everyone— Indeed,  who  would  get  from  his  reading  the  best  results,  whether  the  reading  is  confined  to 
newspapers,  magazines  or  covers  the  whole  field  of  literature. 


For  answer,  you  have  but  to  tara  to  sack  artkles  as  McKINLCY,  CUIU,  PHIL- 
IPPINE ISUNDS,  ARMCS,  NAVKS,  WEYLCR,  SCHLEY,  SPAIN,  RUSSIA,  CRETE, 
GREATER  NEW  YORK,  NANSEN,  KLONINKE,  X-RAYS,  ARGON,  TELEGRAPHY, 
VITASCOPE,  ETC 


How  Late  Is 
It? 


WHAT  THE  ABLEST  CRITICS  SAY: 

REV.  LDWARD  EVERETT  HALE,  D.D.,      *'I  bave  tested  the  International  CYCLOPiCDiA  in 
Raa*am   M^aa  ^  good  many  ways,  such  as  have  been  suggested  by  my 

DOSlon,  moss.  ^^^  reading,  and  have  found  it  remarkably  accurate.^' 


It  is  the 

Latest  of  aH 

General 

Reference 

Works. 


Stands  the 
TesL 


DR.  LYMAN  ABBOTT*  'The  family  which  has  once  possessed  such  a  cyclopsedia    Indispensable 

Pjkttf  AT  PfwmAMth  Taaa    rhitrrh     finds  It  almost  as  indispensable  as  a  dictionary;  in  some    f ^^  f^^  FjiinSlv 
Pastor  l^lMNitn  toog.  thurch,    respects  even  more  so,  since  often  information  on  a  cur-    ^  "••  mmily. 
Brooklynt  N.  Y.  rent  Question  is  more  Important  to  the  intelligent  Amer- 

ican tnan  an  exact  definiuon  of  a  current  word.  This  purpose  seems  to 
me  admirably  served  by  the  International  CrcLOPiCDiA.  Its  number  of  titles,  its  variety  of  treatment,  its 
judicial  spirit  in  that  treatment,  its  compactness  of  style,  and  the  fact  that  it  brings  science,  history,  and  literature 
down  to  tne  present  day,  all  combine  to  make  it  fill  admirably  the  want  of  the  American  household  tor  a  cyclopedia 
of  ready  reference." 

ANDREW  W.  RAYMOND*  ''The  International  CYCLOPiCDiA  is  in  my  own  library  for  A  Practical  Ref- 

pMittLlAMf  llnSAM  TaILmi*  family  use,  and  I  find  it  constantly  consulted  and  always  with  A-Aflr*  Wnrk 

rresioent  union  U>liege,  ^^^^^      it  ig  convenientlv  arranged  and  is  sufficiently  full  and  •"^w«:«  worn. 

Schenectady*  N.  l.  accurate  for  all  practical  purposes." 

GEN.  LEW  WALLACE*       »'i  take  pleasure  in  recommending  the  International  CYCLOPiEDU—   Tk*  R^sf 
Author.  the  best  work  of  its  kind  extant."  ■"*  "•'^ 
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THE  BOOK  OF  THE  DAY 

SECX>ND  EDITION 

"With  Kitckocr  to  Kbartum" 

By  G.  W.  STEEVENS- 

8vo,  cloth.     With  Maps  and  Illustrations.     Price,  $2.00 
This  book  has  already  gone  into  its  tenth  large  edition  in  England 


SOriE  BRITISH  PRESS  OPINIONS: 

••  This  book  is  a  masterpiece.  He  writes  an  English  which  is  always  alive  and  alert.  He 
fits  a  vivid  experience  with  a  vivid  phrase,  and  his  ^uick  talent  permits  nim  to  realise  for  his 
readers  the  magnificent  panorama  which  fate  has  driven  before  his  eyes  ....  The  description  of 
the  battle  of  Omdurman  reaches,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  the  high-water  mark  of  litera* 
ture.*  •— spectator, 

"  He  gives  us  a  picture  of  the  Soudan  of  to-day  that  is  absolutely  marveHous*  and  he  shows 
us  a  rush  of  Dervishes,  or  a  charge  of  our  own  Lancers,  with  a  few  brilliant  strokes  ....  The 
book  is  full  of  such  instances.  '  With  Kitchener  to  Khartum'  is  a  magniflceiit  performance— 
modern  to  the  last  degree  of  up-to-dateness,  yet  full  of  that  old  spirit  which  takes  pride  in  fighting 
well  done,  and  in  the  steady  growth  of  Britain's  borders.'* — Black  and  White, 

**  The  accounts  of  the  battles  on  the  Atbara  and  at  Omdurman  are  brilliant  and  accurate  .... 
The  author's  masterpiece  is  the  entrance  of  the  Sirdar  into  the  Khalifa's  capital  itself.  The  ex- 
citement and  the  uncertainty  of  it  all,  the  fawnine  crowds,  the  disappointment,  the  squalor  of  the 
place,  the  sharp  contrast  between  the  wretched  prize  and  the  long  years  of  effort,  loss  and 
expenditure— all  these  are  there  and  within  the  limit  of  a  few  pages  we  are  made  to  feel  them.'* 
— Vaily  Chronicle, 

**  This  magnificent  war-book  ....  No  novel  of  the  year  is  so  intensely  exciting.  The 
chapters  which  describe  the  battle  of  Omdurman  and  the  days  which  followed,  will  be  read  with 
breathless  interest  ....  A  book  to  buy  and  to  keep  and  to  turn  to  if  ever  the  flame  of  patriotism 
burns  \o^:*— British  Weekly, 

"  Mr.  Steevens  proves  himself  to  be  a  master  of  rapid  and  vigorous  portraiture,  and  among 
the  foremost  of  his  brethren  of  the  pen  as  a  painter  of  battle-pieces." — Scotsman, 

"  It  is  difficult  to  pick  a  chapter  for  special  commendation;  but  no  one  can  read  Mr.  Steevens's 
account  of  Gordon's  belated  burial  service  without  emotion.  Nor  must  we  omit  to  mention  the 
character-sketches  of  the  leaders  of  the  expedition;  lightning  sketches,  but  unerring  and  un- 
forgettable."— World,  

BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR: 

THE  LAND  OF  THE  DOLLAR,     nmo,  doth,  $1.50 

WITH  THE  CONQUERING  TURK.    8vo,  doth,  with  maps,  «2.oo 

EGYPT   IN    1898.      izmo.     illustrated.     Cloth,  $1.50 
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Printed  during;  the  year  1898 
620  CXDLUMNS  OF  PUBLISHERS'  AND  BOOKSELLEE^'  AD- 
VERTISING. THIS  WAS  222  COLUMNS  MORE  THAN  WAS 
PRINTED  IN  ANY  OTHER  NEW  YORK  NEWSPAPER  DUR- 
ING THE  SAME  PERIOD  AND  249  ODLUMNS  MORE  THAN 
WAS  PRINTED  IN  ANY  OTHER  NEW  YORK  EVENING 
NEWSPAPER, 

The  Erening;  Post  is  the  recosfnized  medium  throug;h  which  the 
representatiye  publishers  reach  the  book-buying;  public 


Broadway  and  Fulton  Street,    -     New  York 


THE  BOOKMAN 

An  Illustrated  Literary  Jcurnal. 

Bound  volumes  of  The  Bookman,  containing  six  numbers,  neatly  bound  in  green  cloth, 
stamped  on  side  and  back,  can  be  had  of  the  publishers  for — 

Vol.  I.  includes  February- July,  1895— $5.00  (scarce);  Vol.  II.  includes  August-Februaryt  1895- 
96 -$1.50;  Vol.  III.  includes  March-Augnst,  1896— $1.50;  Vd.  IV.  includes  September-February^ 
1896-97— $1.50;  Vol.  V.  includes  Harcn-Au^ust^  189T— $1.50;  Vol.  VI.  includes  September-Feb- 
ruary, 1897-98- $1.50;  Vol.  VU.  includes  llarch-August,  1898-  $1.50. 

The  above  prices  do  not  include  expressage. 

Bound  volumes  will  be  supplied  in  place  of  unbound  copies  (provided  they  be  in  good  condi- 
tion) for  sixty  cents.    This  does  not  mclude  expressage  either  way. 

Cloth  covers  for  the  The  Bookman,  suitable  for  binding  the  unbound  numbers,  will  be  sup- 
plied for  fifty  cents.    This  includes  postage. 

Change  of  Address  must  be  received  by  the  loth  of  the  month  to  go  into  effect  with  the  cur- 
rent issue.    Old  addresses  should  be  given  as  well  as  new. 

Postage  is  prepaid  to  all  points  in  the  United  States,  Canada  and  Mexico.  Foreign  postage 
extra,  72  cents  per  year,  6  cents  per  copy. 

The  Bookman  is  published  monthly,  on  the  25th  of  the  month. 

Advertising  rates  on  application. 

THE  BOOKMAN  will  be  sent  postpaid,  for  one  year,  on  receipt  of  $2,009  and  is  for  sale  by 
all  newsdealers  at  25  cents  per  copy.  Subscriptions  will  be  received  by  all  booksellers  and  news- 
dealers, and  by 

DODDy   MEAD    &    COm    P^Wlshers  of  THE  BOOKMAN, 

149  and  151  Fifth  Avenue,  NEW  YORK. 
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Twenty 
Successful  Books 


Among  DODD,  MEAD  &  COMPANY'S  publications  for  the 
winter,  they  would  especially  draw  the  attention  of  book 
lovers  to  the  following  books,  all  of  which  (though  published 
but  a  short  time)  have  gone  into  SECOND  or  THIRD 
EDITIONS : 

PRICE 

1.  JOHN  SPLENDID.     By  NEIL  MUNRO {Ftctton)  $i  50 

2.  THE  UNCALLED.    By  PAUL  LAURENCE  DUNBAR "  1  25 

3.  TRinALCHIO'S  DINNER.    By  PETRONIUS 150 

4.  A  CREEL  OF  IRISH  STORIES.    By  JANE  BARLOW "  1  25 

5.  SECOND  THOUGHTS.    By  JEROME  K.  JEROME "  125 

6.  SCRIBES  AND  PHARISEES.    By  WM.  LE  QUEUX -  1  J5 

7.  THE  GRENADIER.    By  JAMES  E.  FARMER "  125 

8.  THE  FATAL  GIFT.    By  FRANKFORT  MOORE "  125 

9.  AFTERWARDS.     By  IAN  MACLAREN "  150 

10.  TATTLE  TALES  OP  CUPID.    By  PAUL  FORD "  1  J5 

1 1 .  WAGNER'S  MUSIC  DRAMAS.    By  ALBERT  LA VIGN AC {Afust'c)  a  50 

12.  THE  WONDERFUL  CENTURY.    By  R.  WALLACE {Science)  a  50 

13.  TURRETS,  TOWERS  &  TEMPLES.    By  E.  SINGLETON (Art)  a  00 

M.  THE  FOREST  OF  ARDEN.    By  HAMILTON  W.  MABIE (Essays)  a  00 

15.  WORK  AND  CULTURE.     By  HAMILTON  W.  MABIE "  1  J5 

1 6.  A  LITTLE  GIRL  IN  BOSTON.     By  AMANDA  DOUGLAS {Juvcftiie)  1  50 

17.  A  LOVABLE  CRANK.    By  BARBARA  YECHTON '  1.50 

18.  SHERBURNE  GIRLS.    By  AMANDA  DOUGLAS "  150 

19.  ELSIE  ON  THE  HUDSON.    By  MARTHA  FINLEY..! "  i  J5 

20.  VALIANT  RUNAWAYS.     By  GERTRUDE  ATHERTON 125 
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QUT-OF-PRINT  MAGAZINES. 

ALSO  AUTOGRAPHS.    Send  for  my  Bnilotins. 

H.WILLIAMS.  15  East  iotk  St.,  New  York. 


FREDERICK  KEPPEL  &  CO. 
20  East  16ttSL,New  York 

THE  BEST  PORTRAITS  OF 
THE  BEST  WRITERS  JO/"^ 


H  Von  OlaM  f rm*  BmKs,  :;A?"*' 

•S"  WILLIAM  R.  JEHKINS,  '■rj"' 

IMPORTATIONS  PROMPTLY  MADE. 


CATALOQUE  No.  2 
OF  OLD  BOOKS 

Now  remlT.    Seod  your  address  on  k 
poiul  and  a  copy  will  be  mailed  you. 

F.  W.  BIRD,  58  and  60  Carnbill, 

BOSTON,  MASS. 
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flUTOGRflrfl  LEHERS 

OF  FAMOUS  PERSONS 

Bonchl  and  Sold  by 

WALTER  R.  BENJAMIN, 

111)  BRMdway,  NEW  YORK  CITV. 
Send  for  Price  Li>l. 


RARE  MEXICANA 


0U>  B00Z3  BOUGBT  AID  80U>. 

W.  W.  BLAKE, 

ATcnlda  Kalderas  «3I,  CIt?  of  Hexlco,  Hex. 


A  QUICK  HELP  FOR  THE 
BUSY  BOOKSELLER 


FEBRUARV  ind  MARCH  n 


•ttMeil 


5ubKriptlDn  prices:    December  lo  Han 
ic^  peeember  to  April,  (i  — " ' — 


u  froEp  dale  of  lubscTip- 


n  MORRIS  &  WILSON,   Publ 


NEW  YORK  CITY  n  mt  REVOltlTION 

I  have  pablUhcd  a  rwter  In  panphlct  form  ol  Col. 
David  Watittiiry,  Jr.'*.  RcKlaiBnt.  wbkh  wu  ntaad  Is 
3Unloril.  Conn,,  or  vidnitT^-Ihe  fint  Inhnlry  ndaenl  id 
voluatee  for  Ibe  dcIcPH  of  New  Vork  Qty  uiinit  Ihe  Bndali 
in  the  RcvoluUon.  Tbe  namei  of  oeaii]'  too  men  and  oBcera 
■re  here  (iven  for  the  fim  time  a  place  is  biilory.  Price,  pen 
paid.  One  Dollai. 
A.  S.  CLARK,  174  PhHwi  Street,  NBW   VORK  CITV. 


OLD  BOOKS  RARE  BOOKS 
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Longmans,  Green  &  Co;s  New  Books 


THE  AMERICAN  REVOLUTION 

PART  L    J  766- J  776. 

By  the  Rt  Hon.  Sir  GEORGE  O.  TREVELYAN,  Bart, 

Author  of  "The  Early  History  of  Charles  Jameii  Fox,"  etc.,  etc. 

8vo,  pp.  xiv-434.    With  a  Map  of  Boston.    Cloth,  gilt  top,  S3.00. 


THE  COMPANIONS  OF  PICKLE 

Being:  a  Sequel  to  "Pickle  the  Spy."  By  Andrew 
Lang,    with  4  Plates.   8vo,  fs-oik. 

**  *  The  Companions  of  Pickle '  is  one  of  the  most  valuable 
and  a^eeable  books  Mr.  Lan^  hau  written,  and  the  study  of  it, 
especially  those  chapters  which  deal  with  such  men  as  the 
'informer'  Murray  and  the  loyal  Cluny  Macpherson^  is  ab.so- 
lutely  necessary  to  a  true  understanding  of  the  Scottish  H  iiph- 
lands— and  still  more  of  the  Scottish  Hifflanders— at  the  great- 
est crisis  in  the  history  of  \>o\hy—S^ctator. 

COMPLBTION  OF  THB  YBRNBl  MEMOIRS. 

THE  MEMOIRS  OF  THE  VERNEY 

FAMILY 

Compiled  from  the  Letters  and  Illustrated  by  the  Por- 
traits at  Clay  don  House.  Volume  IV.,  from  the 
Restoration  to  the  Revolution,  1660-1696.  By  Mar- 
garet M.  Vernev.  With  XI  Portraits.  Royal  8vo, 
$6.00. 

OLD  VIOLINS 

By  the  Rev.  H.  R.  Haweis.  With  Plates.  8vo,  buck- 
ram, ^It  top,  $2.25  net.    (  The  Collector  Series. ) 

This  new  volume  of  "The  Collector  Series,"  by  the  author 
o.  "Music  and  Morals"  (assisted  by  Mr.  Arthur  Hill,  of  the 
famous  Bond  Street  firm),  contains  chapters  on  Violin  Genesis, 
Violin  Constitution,  Violins  at  Brescia,  at  Cremona,  in  (Ger- 
many, in  France,  in  Englandj  Violin  Varnish,  Strinfcs,  Bows; 
Violin  Tarisio,  Violins  at  Mirecourt,  Mittenwald,  and  Mark- 
neukirchen :  Violin  Treatment ;  Violin  Dealers,  Collectors, 
and  Amateurs.    A  Dictionary  of  Violin  Makers  is  added. 


PITT:  SOME  CHAPTERS  OF  HIS 
LIFE  AND  TIME 

By  the  Riffht  Hon.  Edward  Gibson,  Lord  Asii- 
Bou R  N  E,  Lord  Chancellor  of  I reland.  With  1  <  Por- 
traits.   Bvo,  pp.  xiv-395,  f^t  top,  I6.00. 

"  .  .  the  Lord  Chancellor  writes  with  much  suthori^ 
and  frequently  with  the  aid  of  letters  hitherto  unjpablisbed. 
He  has  liad  access  to  manuscripts  in  the  possession  of  the 
Stanhope,  Pretynun,  and  Bolton  families,  and  has  made  nseof 
others  in  the  British  Museum  and  the  public  offices  at  Dublia, 
whilst  from  various  sources,  mainly  private,  he  has  seoired 
materials  for  eleven  excellent  portraits,  induainffa  captivatiar 
miniature  of  Eleanor  Eden,  whom,  at  one  time,  Pitt  seemed  to 
be  on  the  point  of  marrying."— C^MriiMrcM/,  Boffalo,  N.  Y. 

MEN  AND  MOVEMENTS  IN  THE 
ENGLISH  CHURCH 

By  the  Rev.  ARTHUR  Rogfrs,  Central  Falls,  Rhode 
Island.  With  4  Photogravure  Portralu.  Crown 
8vo,  gilt  top,  f  X.50. 

"  In  its  way  a  model  of  disinterested  and  intelligent  presen- 
tation. It  is  a  book  to  be  read  at  this  particular  time  with 
special  interest,  because  it  throws  a  flood  of  lisht  on  the  temper 
and  spirit  of  the  English  Church.  It  is  renreshing  to  come 
upon  a  book  so  free  from  the  polemic  spirit,  so  fall  of  insight 
into  the  things  which  make  for  unity  beneath  the  things  which 
are  polemicaL  Moreover,^  this  volume  has  the  QuaKty  of  b^^ng 
extremely  interesting.  It  is  impossible  to  read  it  without  being 
drawn  to  the  men  oC  so  many  diverse  types  who  appear  in  its 
pages :  and  it  is  impossible  to  read  it  without  having  one*s  faith 
in  the  higher  aspirations  of  life  confirmed,  and  one*s  confidence 
renewed  in  the  integrity  and  sincerity  of  men,  even  in  their 
moments  of  widest  difference."— Tltr  Outlook. 


BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF ''THE  GENTLEMAN  OF  FRANCEr 

THE  CASTLE  INN 

By  STANLEY  J.  WEYMAN 

Author  of  "A  Gentleman  of  France,"  "Under  the  Red  Robe,"  **  Shrewsbury,"  etc.,  etc. 

With  6  Full-Page  Illustrations  by  Walter  Appleton  Clark.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  $1.50. 


•      •      ■      ^ 

eenth  century,  th 


piece  of  work  which  is  infinitely  better  than  anything  else  which  he  has  accomplished.    He  has  treated  the  eight* 
e  time  of  the  elder  Pitt,  with  a  grasp  and  a  sympathy  that  presage  a  greater  reputation  for  this  no\'elist  than  he 


has  enjoyed  hitherto.    The  story  itself  is  worth  the  telling,  but  the  great  thing  is  the  way  it  is  told.*'— iVnv  York  Smn. 

'The  Castle  Inn '  .  .  .  is  so  fresh  and  entertaining  that  it  ukes  one  back  to  *A  Gentleman  of  France  *  and  ofher 
good  things  this  author  did  several  years  ago.  Mr.  Weyman,  in  looking  about  for  an  appropriate  setting  for  his  romance,  very 
wisely  eschews  scenes  and  people  of  to-day,  and  chooses,  instead,  England  a  hundred  and  thirty  years  a«o.  when  George  III.  was 
on  his  throne,  and  living  was  a  far  more  picturesque  business  than  it  is  now.  Beautiful  maidens  could  be  kidnapped  then;  daring 
lovers  faced  pistols  and  swords  in  behalf  of  their  sweethearts,  and  altogether  the  pace  was  a  lively  one.  Mr.  Weyman  knows 
how  to  use  the  attractive  colorings  to  the  best  advantage  possible."— CA«rd;rtf  Eventng  Post. 

READY  FEBRUARY  JO,  J899 
BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "THE  CHEVALIER  HAURIACr 

THE  HEART  OF  DENISE 

AND  OTHER  TALES 

By  S.  LEVETT-YEATS 
With  Frontispiece.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  ornamental.    Price  $1.25. 
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